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jpatr^. 

BREVIARY  OP  ST.  ALBANS. 

I owe  to  Mr.  Godwin  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
unique  volume  belonging  to  the  hlarquess  of 
Bute,  the  Breviary  of  St.  Albans,  printed  in  that 
famous  monastery  about  the  year  1524.  It  has  no 
title-page,  but  carries  its  own  authenticity  in  the 
mention  of  Abbot  Eamrygge  and  Duke  Hum- 
phrey, the  dedication  of  the  church,  and  the  fol- 
lowing rubric  ; — • 

Apud  festum  divi  Jacobi  Apostoli  iiovicii  duo  psalteria 
pro  anima  nobilissimi  regis  offe  ejusdem  raonasterii 
Hindatoris  precipui  celebrare  teneautur  [rubrical  de 
officiis  mortuorum'l. 

Lect.  xii.  Passus  est  autem  beatua  Albanus  die  decima 
Kalendarum  Juliarum  [a.d.  col.xxxvi"-  (Lect.  i.)  ccxciP] 
juxta  civitatem  Verolainium  que  nunc  a gente  anglorum 
Verlamece  sive  tVerlingacester  appellatur. 

I have  selected  from  the  Kalendar  the  most 
interesting  feasts,  and  they  have  a peculiar  value 
as  they  show  the  distinction  of  in  cappis  and 
in  albis,  the  latter  not  being  white,  but  of  the 
colour  of  the  festival,  as  I showed  in  the  Inveyitory 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  printed  by  the  London 
and  Middlesex  Archaiological  Society.  It  entirely 
dissipates  the  erroneous  idea  of  a gloomy  choir  in 
a Benedictine  church,  the  popular  notion  being 
that  it  was  a mere  aggregate  of  black  frocks  and 
cowls  at  all  times,  instead  of  being  as  bright  as  a 
secular  church  on  holy  days.  * marks  red  letter 
feasts. 


Januarius. 

i.  ^Circumcisio  Domini,  in  capfpis). 

viii.  Id.  *Epiphania  Domini,  minus  principale  [octave  ia 

albes]. 

vii.  „ ■‘S.  Edwardi  re.  et  co.  in  alb(i8). 
xiiij.  Kal.  S.  Ulstani  epi.  et  confessoris,  iij.  lect. 
xj.  „ *S.  Vincentii  martyris,  in  albis. 

viij.  „ *Conversio  Pauli,  in  cap. 

Pebruarius. 

iiij.  No.  *Purificatio  S.  Marie  virgi.  princ. 

iiij.  Idus.  *S.  Scolastice  virginis  non  mar.  in  cap(pis). 

xii.  Kal.  *S.  Symeonis  epi.  in  albis, 

vii.  „ ■*0(bitus)  Humfridi  ducis  Gloucestrie. 

vi.  „ *8.  Matbie  apos.  in  cap. 

Martius. 

V.  Idus.  ^S.  Oswini  mart,  in  cap. 
iiij.  ,,  *8.  Gregorii  pape,  in  capis. 

iiij.  „ '•Anniver.sarius  dies  parentum  oim  (omnium} 
monacboriim  professionis  8.  Albani,  princ. 
xii.  Kal.  *8.  Benedicti  abbatis,  minus  principa. 

viii.  „ *Aiinuncia.  8.  Marie,  minus  prin.  [vi.  KaL 

Resurrectio  Xpi.]. 

Aprilis. 

ii.  No.  ■*8.  Ambosii  epi.  et  conf.  in  cappis. 

iii.  Idus.  *8.  Guthlaci  conf.  non  pon.  xij.  lect. 
ix.  Kal.  *8.  Georgii  martiris,  in  cappis. 

viii.  ,,  8.  Yvonis  epi.  et  confessoris,  xii.  lect. 

vii.  ,,  ■^S.  Marci  cuang.  in  cap. 

ij.  „ 8.  Aerkenwaldi  epi.  et  confess,  xii.  lect. 

Maius. 

i.  *ApostoIorum  Philippi  et  Jacobi,  in  capis. 
ij.  No.  *8.  .Tohannis  ante  port.  Lati.  in  cap, 

Nonas.  8.  Johannis  archiepi.  iii.  lect.  anniver.  generale. 
V.  Idus.  Obitus  Henrici  8eptimi  regis. 
xiiij.  Kal.  8.  Dunstani  archiepi.  et  confesso.  xii.  lect. 
viij.  „ 8.  Aldelmi  epi.  viij.  lectio.  Urbani  iiii. 

vij.  „ *8.  Aug'ustini  Anglorum  apostoli,  in  albis. 
Junius. 

vij.  Idus.  *Translatio  8.  Vulstani  epi.  in  albis. 

iii.  ,.  8.  Barnabe  apostoli,  in  capis. 

xviii.  Kal.  ’’8.  Basilii  epi.  et  confess,  in  cap. 

XV.  „ 8.  Botulphi  abbatis,  iij.  lectio, 

xi.  ,,  De  8.  Albano,  iij.  lect.  8.  Leofridi  ab.  con. 
X.  „ *Passio  8.  Albani  protho.  anglorum,  princ. 

ix.  ,,  ^De  8.  Alban,  iij.  lect.  sub  d(ignitate) 
ca(parum). 

viii.  „ *Nativitas  8,  Johis.  Bap.  minus  princi.^ 
vii.  .,  *Inventio  8.  Amphiba.  sociorumque  n.  i.  prill, 
vi.  „ *8.  Johis.  et  Pauli  martirum,  in  albis. 

V.  „ De  8.  Albano,  iij.  lect.  sub  dig.  xij.  lect. 
iiij.  „ *Oct.  8.  Albani,  in  capis.  8.  Leonis  pa.  etconf, 
iij.  „ *Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  in  capis. 

Julius. 

i.  Octava  *8.  Joins.  Bap.  in  albis. 

vj.  Non.  *Vi.  Marie,  prin.  Proces.  con. 

T.  ,,  8.  Swithuni  epi.  et  confesso. 

Non.  ^Translatio  8 Thome  archiepi.  in  capis. 
viii.  Idus.  8.  Grimbaldi  monachi,  iij.  lect. 
vii.  „ *Octava  Visitacionis  8.  Marie,  in  albis._ 

V.  ,,  *Commemora.Sancti  Benedicti  abbatis,  in  capis. 

Idus.  ^ Dies  Dominicus  infra  cot.  S.  Benedicti  celebr.de 
Festo  Reliquiarum. 

xvi.  Kal.  8anoti  Kenelmi  regis  et  mar.  iij.  lect. 

*8.  Marie  Mag.  in  capis.  Uvand.  ab.  con.  d. 
■*Scti.  Jacobi  apostoli,  in  capis.  8.  Cristofori 
et  Cucuphati  comme. 

8.  Anne,  xii.  lect.  *Anniver.  Regis  Offe. 

8.  Pantaleonis  mar.  iii.  !ect._ 

'■’Sancti  Germani  epi.  et  con.  in  capis. 


vnj.  „ 
vii.  „ 
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Augustus. 

i.  *Vincula  Petri,  in  albis.  De  S.  Albano,  com. 

iiij.  Kon.  *Inventio  S.  Albani,  prin.  Steph.  pa.  et  con. 
Nonas.  *Scti.  Osvvaldi  regis  et  mar.  in  albis. 
viii.  Idus.  *Transfiguratio  Domini,  in  capis.  S.  Sixti, 
com. 

7iJ.  „ *Pe.  Noniinis  Jesu,  prin.  S.  Donati,  comm, 

vi.  „ *Oct.  S.  Albani,  in  albis.  S.  Cyriaci,  comme. 

V.  „ S.  Romani  martyris,  trium  lect. 
iiij.  *S.  Laurencii  m.  in  capis.  Anniversa.  ij. 
xviij.  Kal.  ’*‘Assumptio  S.  IMarie,  maius  prin. 
xiij.  „ *Pa8sip  S.  Oswyni  re.  prin.  Pbiliberti,  comm, 
xi.  ,,  *Oct.  S.  Marie,  in  cap. 
ix.  „ *S.  Bartholo.  in  cap.  Audoeni,  com.  d. 

vj.  „ *Oot.  Oswini,  in  albis. 

V.  ,,  *S.  Austu.  epi.  in  cap.  Heremetis,  in  comm, 
iiij.  „ *Decolla.  S.  Jois.  in  cap.  Sabine  virg.  comm, 
ij.  „ S.  Aydani  epi.  et  confessoris,  trium  lect. 

September. 

j.  *S.  Egidii  abbat.  in  cap. 

ij.  No.  Ordinatio  S.  Gregorii  pa.  et  conf.  iij.  lect. 
iij.  ,,  Transl.  S.  Cutbberti  epi.  et  conf.  xij.  lect. 
vj.  Idus.  *Natiui.  S.  Marie,  minus  prin.  S.  Adriani  mart, 
comm. 

V.  ,,  S.  Gorgoni  mart.  comm, 
xviij.  Kal.  *£xalta.  S.  Crucis,  in  capis. 
xvj.  ,,  S.  Niniani  cpi.  et  conf.  viii.  lect. 
xi.  „ *S.  Matbei  apostoli  et  euang.  in  capis. 

viii.  „ *Comm.  S.  Ampbibal.  sociorumque  mart,  in 
albis. 

V.  ,,  ’'■‘Sanctorum  Cosme  et  Damiani,  in  albis. 
iij.  ,,  *Sancti  Micbaelis  arcbangeli,  in  cappis. 
ij.  „ *Sancti  Jeronymi  abbatis  confessoris,  in  capis. 

October. 

j.  Sanctorum  German!  Remigii  et  Ued.  episcop.  et  conf. 
xii.  lect. 

ij.  Non.  ’^Sancte  Pidis  virginis  et  mar.  in  albis. 
vij.  Idus.  *Sanctorum  Dionysii  et  Eleutberi,  in  albis. 


I'J- 

xvij. 


Kal 


*Translatio  S.  Edivardi  regis  et  conf.  in  albis. 
*Micbaelis  in  tumba,  in  albis. 


xvj. 

Transl.  S.  Etbeldrede  virg.  non  mart. 

XV. 

,, 

*Sancte  Luce  euangeliste. 

xiiij. 

)) 

S.  Frideswide  virg.  non  mart. 

xii. 

}> 

*Sanctarum  undecim  milium  virginum  mar. 
in  capis. 

X. 

*Dedicatio  ecclesie  Sancti  Albani,  minus  prin- 
cipale. 

V. 

*Apostolorum  Simonis  et  Jude,  in  cappis. 

iiij. 

>y 

*Obitus  Abbatis  Ramrygge  [1524]. 

iii. 

a 

*Octa.  Dedicationis. 

Sancti  Quintini  mar.  iii.  lect.  Vigilia. 


November. 

j.  *Festlvltas  omnium  sanctorum,  principale. 
iii.  No.  S.  Eustacbii,  iii.  lect.  ’^Comme.  Animarum, 
prin. 

viii.  „ S.  Leonardi  abbatis  et  confes.  xii.  lect. 
iii.  Idus.  *S.  Martini,  in  cappis.  S.  Benne  mar.  com. 
Idus.  S.  Bricii  epi.  et  conf.  xii.  lec. 
xvi.  Kal.  S.  Edmundi  arcbiepi.  et  confesso.  xii.  lec, 
xii.  ,,  *Scti.  Edmundi  regis  et  mar.  in  cappis. 
ix.  „ *S.  dementis  pape,  in  albis.  Felici.  virg.  com. 

vii.  ,,  *Sancte  Katherine  virginis  et  mar.  in  capis. 

ii.  „ * Sancti  Andree  apostoli,  in  capis. 


December. 

iii.  Non.  S.  Birini  epi.  et  confess.  Comme. 

viii.  Idus.  *S.  Nicbolai  epi.  et  conf.  in  capis. 

vi.  „ *Conceptio  Beate  Marie  virgi,  minus  princ. 
xii.  Kal.  *Pas3io  S.  Tbome  apostoli,  in  cap. 
iii.  „ *S.  Tbome  epi.  et  martyr,  in  capis. 


St.  Stephen,  St.  John  Evangelist,  and  Holy  Inno- 
cents were  kept  in  copes. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  AYalcott. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ Ctmbeline,”  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  l.  1. — 

“ Was  there  ever  man  bad  such  luckl  when  I kissed 
the  jack  upon  an  upcast,  to  be  hit  away  ! ” 

Such  is  the  punctuation  of  all  the  four  folios, 
followed  in  every  edition  I have  referred  to  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
Monck  Mason,  in  1807,  suggested  the  removal  of 
the, ’comma  from  “upcast”  to  “jack,”  observing 
that  “ he  means  to  lament  his  ill  fortune  in  being 
hit  away  by  an  upcast  M'hen  he  kissed  the  jack.” 
The  emendation,  if  so  it  must  be  called,  does  not 
seem  to  have  met  with  much  favour  at  the  time, 
for  it  is  not  even  noticed  in  the  A^’aniorum  of  1821 ; 
but  it  ivas  reproduced  by  Knight,  with  a note  of 
similar  purport,  and  has  been  since  followed  by 
Dyce,  Halliwell  - Phillipps,  and  the  Cambridge 
editors  (Globe),  and  possibly  in  other  modern 
editions  which  I have  not  the  opportunity  of 
examining. 

No  one  professes  to  speak  from  any  knowledge 
of  the  terms  u.sed  in  the  game  of  bowls.  AA^’iU  any 
one  acquainted  with  them  settle  the  question  by 
telling  us  what  is  the  meaning  of  an  “upcast”? 
If  we  are  left  to  arrive  at  a meaning  from  analogy 
and  context,  I should  suppose  an  upcast  to  be  the 
final  cast,  or  round,  the  state  of  the  score  being 
such  that  it  must  necessarily  result  in  one  or  other 
side  being  “ up.”  A precisely  analogous  term  in 
archery,  “upshot,”  has  been  received  into  our 
general  vocabulary  as  equivalent  to  the  final  result 
of  an  argument  or  of  a train  of  events.  In  this 
critical  position  of  the  game,  while  Cloten’s  bowl 
kissed  the  jack,  and  nothing  else  could  prevent  his 
winning,  it  was  hit  away.  According  to  this 
interpretation,  the  pointing  of  the  folios  and 
eighteenth  century  editions  is  right.  In  a piece  of 
colloquial  prose  like  this,  if  he  had  meant  “ hit 
away  by  an  upcast,”  why  should  he  not  have  said 
so  instead  of  using  an  inverted  sentence,  fit  only 
for  verse,  and  substituting  the  preposition  “upon”  ? 
And  why  should  the  adversary’s  bowl  be  called  an 
“ upcast”  rather  than  a “ downcast”? 

“ Twelfth  Night,”  Act  i.  sc.  3,  l.  135. — 

“ Wherefore  have  these  gifts  a curtain  before  them  ? 
are  they  like  to  take  dust  like  Mistress  Mall's  i^icture  ?” 

This  would  have  been  too  clear  to  need  a note, 
if  Malone  had  not  made  it  a peg  on  which  to 
hang  an  utterly  irrelevant  dissertation  on  Moll 
Cutpurse,  in  which  subsequent  commentators  have 
followed  him,  just  as  if  she  had  been  a Shake- 
spearian character.  Sir  Toby  has  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  then  common  practice  of  hanging  a curtain 
before  a picture,  to  which  we  have  an  allusion  at 
Act  i.  sc.  5,  1.  250  of  the  same  play.  Pictures  in 
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frenerul,  or  any  picture  in  particular,  would  have 
served  liis  turn,  but  he  gives  force  to  the  expression 
by  specifying  the  portrait  of  Olivia’s  gentlewoman, 
Maria,  with  whom  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  and  he 
have  just  been  having  a wit  combat,  and  who  was 
therefore  present  to  his  thoughts,  if  her  picture  was 
not  hanging  before  his  eyes.  If  any  one  be  inclined 
to  object  that  Mall  is  the  familiar  abbreviation  of 
hlary,  and  not  of  Maria,  Mistress  Mall  has  herself 
solved  the  difficulty,  for  Maria  and  Mary  are  in 
fact  the  same  name  ; and  when,  in  the  same  scene, 
1.  57,  Sir  Andrew,  misunderstanding  Sir  Toby, 
addresses  her  as  “ Good  Mistress  Accost,”  she 
answers,  “ My  name  is  INIary,  sir.” 

John  Fitciiett  Marsh. 

“The  Temfest,”  Act  iv.  sc.  1,  l.  G4  (5‘''  S. 
viii.  385 ; ix.  405.) — Mr.  J.  Tom  Burgess’s  view 
of  the  meaning  of  “ pioned  and  twilled  brims  ” 
gives  a very  fair  sense,  but  is  open  to  objections, 
and  these  not  small  ones.  ^No  dictionary  nor 
glossary,  provincial  or  other,  no  book  nor  man, 
has  as  yet  yielded  the  word  “ pioned  ” or  any 
semblance  of  it  in  the  sense  of  pied.  Neither  will 
etymology,  nor  any  etymological  licence,  derive 
“ pioned  ” from  “pied,”  or  deduce  a greater  affinity 
between  them  than  that  celebrated  one  between 
Monmouth  and  Macedon,  for  both  begin  with  pi. 
These  defects  are  cleverly  slurred  over  by  Mr. 
Burgess,  but  not  sufficiently  so.  Nor  can  I take 
“twilled  brims”  as  a Shakespere  variant  for 
“ ribbed  shore,”  more  especially  as  the  phrase  is 
the  twilled  brims  of  banks,  and  these  not  river 
banks  but  banks  of  Ceres. 

Were  I to  conjecture,  I might  do  so,  and 
yet,  so  many  having  failed,  fail  without  shame. 
But  the  interpretation  I had  arrived  at  has,  I find, 
been  anticipated  by  Boswell  (Malone,  1821,  vol.  xv. 
pp.  127-8).  “Pioned”  must  be  either  pionied — that 
is,  “ peonyed  ” — an  interpretation  forbidden  by 
both  habitat  and  month,  &c.,  or  it  must  be  from 
“pion,”  the  root  of  “pioner”  or  “pioneer”and  equal 
“ dug,”  and  used  as  “ pioning”  was  for  “digging” 
by  Spenser,  and  later  by  Mason  in  his  Turhe  (1610). 
This  latter  is  by  far  the  more  likely,  as  it  well 
agrees  with  “ twilled.”  Our  present  twill  or  twilled 
agrees  with  one  sense  of  the  French  touiller,  but 
the  latter  generally  implies  an  admixture  of  filth  ; 
thus  Cotgrave  gives  “ begrimed,  besmeeched,” 
&c.  And  Shakespere  was  demonstrably  acquainted 
with  French,  and  made  use  of  French  derivatives. 
Brim  is  the  upper  edge.  The  “ pioned  and  twilled 
brims  ” thus  mean  the  dug  and  grimy  edges  (or 
upper  edges)  of  the  banks  of  Ceres,  which  are  to  be 
betrimmed  by  spongy  April.  If  the  reader  objects 
to  the  above  meaning  of  “ pioned,”  he  can  substi- 
tute the  French  meaning  of  “ small  twigged,”  or 
bushy  hedged.  I would  that  the  other  difficulties 
in  Shakespere  could  be  as  easily  and  satisfactorily 
explained. 


I perceive  that  I have  omitted  my  interpreta- 
tion of  “ to  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns.” 
Spongy  April  betrims  these  brims,  so  that  maidens, 
either  in  the  rural  pastimes  of  May  or  on  May-day, 
may  be  adorned  with  garlands  of  the  white  haw- 
thorn flower.  These  are  chaste  because  white,  this 
colour  having  been  always  appropriated  to  chastity 
and  maidens.  Because  spongy  April  betrims  the 
hedges  for  this  purpose,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  therefore  necessarily  fit  for  use  in  that 
month  or  before  it  ends.  The  explanation  also 
rather  favours  the  view  that  “ pioned  ” is  “ small 
twigged,”  though  it  does  not  necessarily  exclude 
the  otherwise  more  probable  one  of  “ digged  or 
dug.”  B.  Nicholson. 

I feel  that  it  is  great  presumption  on  my  part  to 
attempt  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a line  which 
has  puzzled  so  many  commentators.  The  banks  of 
rivers,  especially  of  those  smaller  streams  which 
wind  through  “ flat  meads,”  are  frequently  kept 
up  by  a sort  of  wattling  made  of  stakes  driven 
into  the  earth  and  intertwined  with  small 
branches.  “ Twilled”  will  certainly  bear  the  sense 
of  “w'oven”;  and  may  not  “pioned”  be  a local 
word,  now  disused,  allied  to  or  derived  from  the 
French  pieu,  a stake  1 E.  McO. 

Guernsey. 


THE  WRITINGS  OP  SAMUEL  BUTCHER,  D.D,, 
LORD  BISHOP  OF  MEATH. 

Like  Bishop  Dickinson  (of  whom  mention  has 
been  made  in  5*'"  S.  vi.  3),  Bishop  Butcher  was  a 
native  of  Cork;  he  was  born  there  in  1811,  and 
was  son  of  Vice-Admiral  Samuel  Butcher.  He 
entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1829  ; was 
elected  a scholar  in  1832,  along  with  the  present 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  the  late  Rev.  William  Archer 
Butler,  and  others ; and  in  1837  obtained  a fellow- 
ship, with  the  present  Dr.  Carson,  S.F.T.C.D.  ^ In 
1850  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  in  November,  1852,  was  elected 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  on  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Elrington.  In  1854  he  was  presented  by 
the  Board  of  Trinity  College  to  the  rectory  of 
Ballymoney,  in  the  diocese  of  Cork.  In  August, 
1866,  he  was  selected  to  fill  the  premier  bishopric 
of  Meath  ; and  on  the  14th  of  October  following 
he  was  consecrated  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  sermon  being 
preached  by  his  friend  and  successor,  the  present 
Reo-ius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Salmon.  His 
deaOi  took  place  July  29,  1876  ; and  a few  days 
after  his  remains,  attended  to  the  grave  by  many 
who  assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  affection 
and  respect  to  the  deeply  lamented  prelate,  were 
deposited  in  Ardbraccan  churchyard,  in  the 
county  of  Meath.  He  wars  author  of  the  follow- 
ing 
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1.  Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical 
History.  Lublin,  1850.  8vo. 

2.  A Sermon  preached  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Dublin 
Castle,  on  Wednesday,  April  26,  1854,  being  the  Day 
appointed  for  General  Humiliation  and  Prayer.  Dublin, 

1854.  8vo. 

8.  An  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Divinity 
School  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  commencement 
of  Michaelmas  Term,  1864.  Dublin,  1855.  8vo. 

4.  The  Present  State  of  the  Romish  Controversy  in 
Ireland  : a Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cork, 
at  the  Visitation  held  September  27,  1855.  Dublin, 

1855.  8vo. 

5.  The  Claims  of  the  Additional  Curates’  Fund 
Society:  a Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  November  27,  1850.  Printed  at  the 
desire  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  Dublin,  1857. 
8vo. 

6.  The  Relative  Value  and  Importance  of  Divine  and 
Human  Knowledge:  a Sermon  preached  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Dublin  Castle,  August  30,  1857.  Dublin,  1857. 
8vo. 

7.  The  Conservative  Character  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation, viewed  with  reference  to  the  present  State  of  the 
Church  : a Sermon  preached  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  February  10,  1802,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Consecration  of  the  Right  Rev.  John  [Gregg],  Lord 
Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross.  Dublin,  ISO'2.  8vo. 

8.  A Few  Thoughts  on  the  Supreme  Authority  of  the 
Word  of  God;  laid  before  the  Morning  Clerical  Meeting, 
held  in  the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  April  13,  1864.  Dublin, 
1864.  Svo. 

9.  “Strangers  and  Pilgrims  on  the  Earth  ’’ ; a Sermon 
preached  in  [the  Chapel  of]  the  Magdalen  Asylum, 
Dublin,  February  19,  1865,  on  occasion  of  the  Death 
of  the  Rev.  Alexander  M.  Pollock,  Chaplain  of  that 
Institution.  Dublin,  1865.  Svo. 

10.  Reunion  with  Rome,  as  advocated  in  the  Eirenicon 
of  Dr.  Pusey : Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  the  first  and  second  Sundays 
in  Lent.  Dublin,  1866.  Svo. 

11.  A Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Meath,  at  the  ordinai-y  Visitation,  October,  1867.  Dub- 
lin, 1867.  Svo. 

12.  A Charge  to  the  Clergy,  &c.,  August,  i869.  Dublin, 
1869.  Svo. 

13.  The  Order  of  Baptism  : Speeches  delivered  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Meath  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kiilaloe 
in  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  1873. 
Reprinted,  with  additions,  from  the  I)aily  Express. 
Dublin,  1873.  Svo. 

14.  General  Proof  of  Gauss’  Rule  for  finding  Easter 
Day.  Dublin,  1876.  4to.  “ A production  which 
astonished  his  friends  by  proving  how  tenacious  his 
memory  was,  after  long  disuse,  of  mathematical  prin- 
ciples.’’ 

15.  The  Ecclesiastical  Calendar;  its  Theory  and  Con- 
struction. [.4.  posthumous  publication.]  Dublin,  1877. 
4to. 

He  likewise  edited  the  following  : — 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  with  a Lecture  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  Thomas  Mac  Neece,  D.D  , late  Archbishop 
King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Dublin; 
with  a Memoir.  Dublin,  1863.  8vo. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  M.  Pollock,  A.M., 
Chaplain  of  the  Jlagdulen  Asylum,  Leeson  Street,  Dub- 
lin ; with  a Preface.  Dublin,  1865.  Svo. 

Bishop  Butcher’s  writings  are  no  doubt  of  a 
fragmentary  character,  but  as  one  has  truly 


remarked,  “ there  is  much  that  is  too  valuable  in 
them  to  allow  of  their  being  scattered  up  and 
down  as  fugitive  pieces”;  and  they  should  be 
carefully  republished  in  a collective  form,  with  an 
introductory  memoir.  They  were  all,  or  nearly  all, 
“ published  by  request.”  Abhba. 


Vaugh-An’s  Stone. — At  a meeting  of  the  Wor- 
cestershire Naturalists’  Club,  on  May  31  last,  the 
party  were  shown  a great  stone  slab  standing  in 
Froomebrook,  at  Avenbury,  near  Bromyard,  Here- 
fordshire, and  one  of  the  members,  a lover  of  folk- 
lore, said  that  he  had  obtained  a strange  legendary 
story  in  connexion  with  this  stone  from  an  old 
inhabitant,  which  he  would  read,  and  it  is  thus 
reported  in  the  JVorcester  J ourtial : — 

“As  the  traditionary  account  obtained  from  a trust- 
worthy source  states,  the  great  stone  mentioned  was 
placed  in  the  brook  to  lay  the  spirit  of  one  Nicholas 
Vaughan,  who  lived  in  olden  days,  a long  time  ago. 
According  to  !Mr.  Haywood’s  sage  informant,  Vaughan 
was  so  great  a terror  to  Bromyard  and  the  neighbour- 
hood that  no  one  dared  to  leave  their  homes  after  night- 
fall until  cock-crowing  while  he  was  abroad  on  the  earth. 
He  forcibly  demolished  the  bishop’s  palace  then  existing 
hereabouts,  and  drove  away  all  the  sheep  and  cattle  that 
were  depastured  on  the  downs,  and  did  no  end  of  mis- 
chief in  other  respects.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  no 
mortal  power,  and  therefore  spiritual  weapons  were 
necessary  to  overcome  him.  Nine  priests  were  there- 
fore called  together,  a circle  was  drawn,  nine  candles 
were  lighted,  and  the  holy  office  was  begun.  Nicholas 
was  then  heard  to  roar— so  proceeds  the  legend — and 
forthwith  was  presented  to  view  in  a carriage  drawn  by 
four  white  horses,  their  nostrils  flashing  fire ; but  the 
circle  stopped  his  course  so  that  be  could  not  cross  it. 
The  candles,  however,  burned  blue,  and  eight  of  them 
went  out,  but  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Bible  caused 
them  to  be  relighted,  while  at  length  Nicholas  was 
forced  to  subside  into  vapour,  which,  becoming  gradually 
less,  was,  by  the  sacred  spell  created,  induced  to  enter  a 
bottle,  which  was  then  cast  into  the  river  Froome,  and 
commanded  to  float  away  into  the  Red  Sea  ! In  the 
course  of  this  priestly  ceremony  all  the  candles  were 
burned  out  except  one,  and  this  was  reduced  to  merely 
an  inch  in  length.  This  inch  of  candle  was  sealed  in  a 
silver  box,  which  was  put  into  the  Froome,  and  a heavy 
flat  stone  laid  upon  it  to  prevent  its  removal ; and  until 
any  supernatural  agency  moves  the  stone,  and  the  candle 
is  again  brought  into  view,  the  spirit  of  Nicholas,  thus 
submerged,  is  bound  to  remain  in  the  depths  of  the  Red 
Sea  ! Such  is  the  ridiculous  legend  attached  to  a large 
stone  in  the  river  Froome,  which,  under  Mr.  Haywood’s 
guidance,  the  party  now  hastened  to  see.  Something 
like  a great  stone  slab  placed  edgeways  was  indeed  dis- 
cernible just  above  the  water,  but  its  appearance  was  not 
very  satisfactory,  as  it  looked  very  like  the  bole  of  a tree 
brought  down  by  the  stream  and  incrusted  with  dirt. 
However,  on  faith  of  the  assertion  of  an  old  woman  resi- 
dent near,  this  was  taken  to  be  the  veritable  stone, 
though  no  one  would  venture  into  the  water  to  arrive 
at  an  accurate  decision  and  feel  for  the  silver  box. 
Whether  there  or  not,  no  doubt  that  Nicholas  is  now 
quiet  enough  in  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  other  spirits  for- 
merly consigned  to  its  abysses.” 

Edvtin  Lees,  F.L.S. 

Worcester. 
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Modern  French. — When  M.  Teisserenc  de 
Bort,  tlie  MinLstcr  of  Tnide  and  Agriculture, 
issued  cards  of  invitation  for  his  reception  on 
May  22,  the  Parisians  were  astonished  and  amused 
hy  the  formula,  “ J’our  avoir  I’lionneur  de  rencontrer 
le  Comte  et  la  Comtesse  de  Flandres,”  which  is 
not  French,  and  had  never  been  used  by  a French 
minister  before.  Lord  Lyons,  it  is  true,  had  often 
invited  Parisian  society  “ pour  avoir  I'houneur  de 
rencontrer  le  Prince  de  Galles  ” ; but  allowance  is 
made  for  the  diplomatic  French  of  the  continental 
chancelleries,  which  is  very  peculiar,  as  may  be 
seen  in  our  blue-books.  It  nia}'  Ije  interesting  to 
note  the  first  introduction  of  this  formula  into  the 
“French  of  Paris.”  L.  A.  E. 

Paris. 

Curiosities  of  History. — 

“ Tim  Attempt  to  Assassinate  George  TIL — A story 
of  the  atteiaiit  on  the  life  of  King  George  HI.  is  worthy 
to  1)0  rciacnihered  : — On  May  15,  1800,  the  ICngHsh 
Ministers  received  notice  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  assassinate  the  ICinir.  amt  advised  him  not  to  go  to 
Drury  Lane.  George  III.  replied  that  he  feared  nothing. 
On  arriving  he  took  care  to  cuter  his  bo.x  tirst,  and  as  he 
did  so  a pistol  shot  was  heard  and  a bullet  was  lodged  in 
the  ceiling.  He  turned  : then  said  to  the  Queen  who 
was  behind  him,  ‘ Stand  back  for  a moment;  they  are 
burning  some  cartridges  ! ’ He  then  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  box,  and,  folding  bis  arms,  called  aloud, 
‘ Now  you  may  lire  if  you  like.’  An  appeal  to  the  senti- 
ment and  admiration  of  a crowd  always  produces  its 
effect.  The  audience  rose  to  their  feet  like  a single  man 
and  raised  loud  acclamations.  After  this  he  alluw'ed  his 
family  to  enter  the  box,  saying,  ‘ N^ow  there  is  no 
danger  ! ’ Three  times  ‘ God  save  the  Iving  ’ was  sung, 
and  Sheridan,  rvho  was  present,  added  two  new  verses. 
When  the  King  was  complimented  on  the  courage  he 
had  shown,  he  replied,  ‘ The  life  of  a Iving  is  at  the 
mercy  of  any  one  who  is  willing  to  expose  bis  own.  I 
only  performed  the  duty  of  my  station.’  ” 

The  above  is  cut  from  the  M'afford  Observer, 
June  22,  1878,  and  is  an  example  of  the  growth  of 
historical  fact.  I copy  the  earliest  version  which  I 
can  find,  from  the  Annual  Register  for  1800: — 

May  15.  “At  the  moment  when  his  Jlajesty  entered 
the  box,  a man  in  the  pit,  near  the  orchestra  on  the 
right  hand  side,  suddenly  stood  up  and  discharged  a 
pistol  at  the  royal  person.  His  Majesty  had  advanced 
about  four  steps  from  the  door.  His  Majesty  on  the  re- 
port of  a pistol  stopped  and  stood  firmly.  The  man  who 
committed  the  crime  was  seized  and  conveyed  from  the 

pit Mr.  Sheridan,  assisted  by  Mr.  Wigstead,  the 

magistrate,  proceeded  immediately  to  examine  the 
prisoner. 

“ It  appears  that  Hatfield  did  not  fire  very  wide  of  his 
Majesty,  only  about  a yard  on  the  left.  The  king  stood 
erect  after  he  fired.  The  queen  came  in,  and  the  king 
waved  his  hand  for  her  to  go  back.  Her  Majesty  asked 
what  was  the  matter.  The  king  said,  ‘Only  a squib; 
they  are  firing  squibs.’  After  the  assassin  had  been 
taken  away  the  queen  came  forward,  and,  in  great  agita- 
tion, curtsied.  She  looked  at  the  king  and  asked  if  they 
should  stay.  The  king  answered,  ‘ We  will  not  stir,  but 
stay  the  entertainment  out.’”, 

Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 


Change  of  Baptismal  Name  by  Advertise- 
ment.— Change.?  of  surname,  either  by  an  entire 
mutation  or  by  the  addition  of  another  name  to 
the  original  one,  have  become  so  frequent  of  late 
years  that  almost  daily  the  advertisement  sheet  of 
the  Times  affords  instances  of  them.  But  the 
issue  of  May  20  last  gives  what  I should  suppose 
to  be  a unique  instance  of  a change  of  baptismal 
name ; perhaps  I should  rather  say  of  an  attempt 
to  change  the  baptismal  name,  for  I am  by  no 
means  clear  that  legally  the  change  can  be  so 
effected — by  advertisement.  In  it  Surgeon-Major 
James  Spence,  resident  in  Jersey,  gives  notice  that 
his  infant  son,  Edmund'  Lionel  Warren  Spence, 
having  been  baptized  by  these  names  without  the 
paternal  sanction,  shall  discontinue  to  use  them, 
and  shall  be  known  as  James  Edwin  Spence. 

The  advertisement  is  dated  Ma.y  13,  1878.  It 
is  sufficiently  curious,  I think,  to  be  worthy  of  a 
note,  hut  will  not  be,  I hope,  “recorded  for  a pre- 
cedent.” J.  Woodward. 

Epigram  on  a Wig.— Mr.  Baily’s  paper  on 
clerical  wigs  (5*^’'  S.  ix.  481)  brings  to  my  memory 
an  epigram  on  a wig  which  deserves  preservation 
in  your  columns.  At  Winchester  College  the  sub- 
ject given  for  a Latin  epigram  was  “decus  et 
tutamen.”  One  of  the  boys  who  wore  the  false 
adornment  stepped  np  to  the  master’s  desk  and 
thus  delivered  himself: — 

“ Hcec  coma  quam  cernis  varies  mihi  suppetit  usus.” 
He  then  took  it  off,  and,  turning  it  inside  out,  re- 
placed it  so  as  to  form  a nightcap. 

“ Tutamen  capiti  nocte,” 

he  proceeded ; and  then  restoring  it  to  its  original 
state,  he  finished  with 

“ dleque  decus.” 

W.  T.  M. 

Reading. 

Milton  : Sonnet  XVI.— It  is  perhaps  worth  a 
brief  note  that  in  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  analysis  of 
Milton’s  sonnets  in  his  The  Sonnet:  its  Origin, 
Structure,  and  Place  in  Poetry,  there  is  an  error  as 
regards  Sonnet  XVI.,  “ To  the  Lord  ffeneral  Crom- 
well.” This  does  not,  like  Sonnets  HI.,  IV.,  and 
V.,  fall  under  the  arrangement  1221,  1221,  343, 
4.55,  but  is  in  itself  a special  variation,  tlms— 1221, 
1221,  3443,  55.  William  George  Black. 

1,  Alfred  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

“ ViEWLY.”— H.  A.  B.  in  making  inquiry  about 
“viewy”  reminds  me  of  another  word  which  I 
have  often  heard  used  in  speaking  of  phi  in  cotton 
or  linen  goods.  Suppose  that  I am  show.'ng  a 
buyer  some  goods  wdiich  do  not  quite  please  him, 
he  would  say,  “ Show  me  something  more  viewly.” 
By  this  he  would  mean  something  mo.re  sightly,  or 
finer  in  the  thread.  I should  not  understand  that 
he  spoke  in  a disparaging  sense,  hut  that  he 
wanted  to  see  a quality  or  fineness  of  cloth  neater, 
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not  so  coarse,  or  of  higher  finish,  and  of  better 
appearance.  This,  I tliink,  is  a word  in  common 
)ise  in  Yorkshire,  and  especially  in  the  North 
Eiding.  F.  M.  J. 

Becktashees. — The  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will 
remember  a discussion  that  took  place  in  its 
columns  upon  the  subject  of  this  interesting  sect 
of  Turkey.  The  following  extract  from  a corre- 
spondent’s letter  in  the  Daily  News  (written  from 
Eazgrail,  and  published  here  on  the  20th  ult.j, 
as  to  the  status  and  prospects  of  these  sectarians 
in  European  Turkej",  is  for  many  reasons  very 
curious  : — 

“ The  jiecaliar,  fast-spreading  sect  of  the  Bektachies, 
who  liavc  entirely  relinquished  Islamisni  and  adopted  a 
creed  of  their  own,  worshipping  the  Caliph  Aaly  as  a 
divine  incarnation,  and  repudiating  the  Prophet,  the 
Kcr.m,  and  all  external  tokens  of  faith.  They  are,  in 
fact,  good  Christians  in  morals  and  principles,  without 
fanatici.'in,  patient,  tolerant,  laborious,  and  free  from 
prejudices.  With  the  excejition  of  these  men,  who 
appear  to  be  more  numerous  even  in  European  Turkey 
than  is  generally  supposed,  especially  in  the  Banubiun 
districts,  the  remainder  of  the  Turks  are  men  whose 
hatred  has  become  stronger  since  the  inconsiderate  ven- 
geance of  the  Bulgarians  has  given  it  new  food.” 

H.  C.  0. 

fSec  “ N.  Q.,”  2'"'  .S.  iii.  109,355;  JH' S.  vii.  32-3,398, 
435,  472,  510.] 

Paralt.el  Passages. — 

“ Lvsander,  keep  thy  llermia;  I will  none  ; 

If  e'er  i loved  her,  all  that  love  is  gone. 
j\!y  heart  to  her  but  as  guest-wise  sojourned. 

And  now  to  Helen  it  is  home  returned, 

There  to  rnmain.” 

Midsuvivuv  Sigld's  Dream,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

‘‘  So  when  I am  wearied  witli  wandering  all  day. 

To  thee  iny  delight  in  the  evening  I come  ; 

Xo  matter  wliat  beauties  1 saw  in  my  way. 

They  were  but  my  visits,  but  thou  art  my  home.” 

Piior,  A Better  Ans^eer  to  Cloe  Jealotts. 

Jonathan  Bouciiier. 

“ Quousque  tandeji.” — If  we  may  use  the 
inttuentitil  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  for  defence  from 
impieties  committed  against  our  English,  I would 
invite  judicious  censure  upon  ttvo  execrable  usages 
which  have  grown  up  in  our  generation — the  use  of 
cqnahle  for  equal  and  of  quiescent  for  quiet.  It  is 
often  said  timb  the  temperature  is  “•  ecpiable,”  as  if 
we  could  make  it  equal  at  pleasure,  :ind  the  baro- 
meter has  sometimes  been  “quiescent”  so  long 
that  vve  may  expect  (not  that  it  will  now  be  quiet, 
but)  a change.  Eeaders  of  “ N.  & Q.”  do  not  re- 
quire persuasive  explanations,  but  only  to  have 
their  attention  called  to  the  grievance. 

Gwavas. 

SoHERSETSiURE  Proverb. — I have  not  seen 
recorded  in  your  columns  the  following  proverb  or 
.s.-iying,  which  I understand  is  prevalent  in  this 
countjA  When  a skein  of  thread  gets  entangled 
in  unravelling,  a bystander  will  remark,  “ Oh,  that 


is  like  Hicks’s  horse.s,  all  of  a snarl”;  and,  by  way 
of  parenthesis,  adds,  “ They  say  that  he  had  only 
one.”  It  is  then  explained  that  the  said  horses  or 
horse  got  entangled  in  the  harness. 

W.  H.  D.  B. 


©ucrirk. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Political  Caricature. — The  frontispiece  to 
Wright’s  Caricature  History  of  the  Four  Georges 
is  a cop3^  of  the  well-known  coloured  engraving 
representing  George  III.  in  the  character  of 
the  King  of  Brobdingnag,  examining  through  an 
opera-glass  the  first  Napoleon  as  Gulliver.  This 
is  generalK  attributed  to  Gillray,  and  considered 
one  of  his  masterpieces  (see  the  work  above  cited, 
p.  596).  It  was  published  (at  the  time  of  the 
threatened  invasion  from  Boulogne)  on  June  26, 
1803,  as  appears  from  the  date  etched  at  the  foot 
of  the  plate. 

I possess  an  admirable  specimen.  It  bears  a 
memorandum,  in  what  I know  to  be  the  hand- 
writing of  a gentleman  then  forty-six  years  of  age, 
of  the  date  of  its  acquisition,  “ June,  1803.”  Con- 
sequentlj'  it  must  be  a very  early  impression, 
inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  have  come  into  the 
hands  of  its  first  possessor  (for,  as  I have  said,  I 
know  who  its  first  possessor  was)  within  four  days 
of  publication.  Would  you  kindly  render  me 
your  verj'  valuable  assistance  in  obtaining  replies 
to  the  two  following  questions  : 1.  What  is  the 
probable  saleable  value  of  my  copy,  and  where 
would  be  the  best  place  to  dispose  of  it  or  ascer- 
tain its  intrinsic  value  ? 2.  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  this  caricature  is  bj^  Gillray  ? I ask  this 
question  for  this  reason,  that  mj’^  copy  bears  in 
the  left-hand  lower  corner,  in  Roman  capitals,  very 
neatly  executed  with  a lead  pencil  on  the  delicatelj'’ 
engraved  tinted  border,  Avhich  is  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  the  initials  J.  L.  R.  Now, 
this  inscription  would  seem  to  have  been  inserted 
by  the  purchaser,  the  gentleman  I have  above 
referred  to  ; indeed,  I know  the  engraving  has 
only  been  in  his  hands,  his  daughter’s,  and  my 
own,  and  the  characters  are  certainly  not  those  of 
the  lady.  Both  are  long  since  dead,  however,  and 
I obtained  the  print  by  the  lady’s  kind  bequest. 
The  original  acquirer,  then,  must  have  attributed 
the  work  to  some  other  artist  than  Gillrav' ; one 
who,  according  to  reasonable  inference,  would  be 
a well-known  hand.  Who  was  J.  L.  R.  ? Not 
Rowlandson  ; his  name  was  Thomas.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  kindlj'  enlighten  me  ? Will  you 
courteous!}’  afford  them  the  opportunitj’  bx’  insert- 
ing this  communication  ? S.  P. 
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Peteu  Ooxe,  author  of  Another  IVord  or  Two  ; 
or,  Architectural  Hints  addressed  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  by  Fahricia  Nunnez,  Rpinster,  1807  ; 
also  of  The  Fxposi;  or,  Bonaparte  Unmashed,  8vo., 
1800  ; also  of  The  Social  Day : a Poem,  in.  Nine 
(Jantos,  8vo.,  1823. — When  diil  he  die?  He  was 
born  Oct.  11,  and  in  182i)  entered  his  seventy-sixth 
year.  I remember  his  losing  hi.s  sight,  and  think 
of  having  seen  him  about  1840  or  even  later. 
There  was  a sale  of  his  works  of  art  after  his  death, 
I note  in  1858,  but  fancy  tliat  date  must  be  an 
error,  as  I have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  record 
of  it.  Wbis  he  not  a brother  of  Archdeacon  Coxe, 
xvho  died  in  1828?  Have  any  of  your  readers  a 
copy  of  the  first-named  work,  and  also  of  Graham’s 
English  School,  published  before  184!),  both  of 
which  I should  be  glad  to  see  or  have  the  loan  of 
them  ? W YATT  Papwortii. 

33,  Bloomsbury  Street. 

Mdlle.  de  Foxtange. — I have  two  Watteau 
dishes  of  Sevres  porcelain,  with  an  inscription  in 
gilt  letters  just  within  the  rim  underneath, 
“ Donn6  par  moi  le  Roy  :i  IMad''*^  de  Foutange.” 
The  cipher  within  the  Sevres  monogram  shows  the 
date  of  the  manufacture  to  be  1757  or  1768,  both 
during  Louis  XV.’s  reign.  I shall  be  greatly 
obliged  for  any  information  respecting  this  lady. 

C.  S. 

“Jingo.” — Without  any  wish  to  introduce  a 
question  of  politics  into  “ N.  & Q.,”  I venture  to 
ask  for  help  in  tracing  the  derivation  of  this  word 
and  its  use  in  England.  Is  the  original  of  gingo 
to  be  found  in  Jaincoac,  the  Basque  word  for  God, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  Polish  hog  and 
Croatian  hogn,  whence  comes  our  English  bogy  ? 
I suppose  the  derivation  from  St.  Genulphus, 
given  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  had  no  other,  or 
at  least  no  better,  authority  than  j\Ir.  Barham’s 
vivid  imagination.  What  is  the  earliest  occurrence 
of  the  expletive  “ By  jingo”  in  English  literature  ? 
I am  not  able  to  trace  it  further  back  than  IMiss 
Caroline  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs. 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

Temple. 

What  is  the  etymology  of  jingo,  a word  heard  of 
late  so  frequently  from  patriotic  throats  ? Halliwell 
says  it  is  a corruption  of  St.  Gingulf  {i.e.  victorious 
wolf),  surely  a good  name  for  the  warlike  to  swear 
by.  But  I have  seen  the  word  connected  also  with 
the  Basque  word  for  God,  Jaungoicoa,  abridged 
Jainlcoa,  meaning  “ the  Lord  on  high,”  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  explanation,  “ the  Lord  of  the 
moon  (goilco)”;  in  this  case  one  would  fancy 
St.  Jingo  would  be  an  oath  for  lunatics.  Can  any 
one  give  me  instances  of  the  early  occurrence  of 
the  formula  “By  jingo”  in  English  literature? 

A.  L.  Mathew. 

Oxford. 


Goethe  and  Johnson  on  Dante.— I have  been 
told  lately  that  Goethe  did  not  appreciate  Dante. 
Can  you  refer  me  to  any  passages  in  Goethe'.s 
writings  in  which  he  mentions  his  great  (nuiy  1 not 
say  greater?)  predecessor  in  terms  of  depreciation  ? 
Does  any  one  remember  any  allusions  to  Dante 
in  Johnson’s  writings  ? I have  a vague  recollection 
that  the  doctor  somewhere  speaks  of  .some  poem 
which  opens  like  Dante’s,  but  I cannot  pur,  my 
linger  on  the  passage.  I do  not  find  any  mention 
of  Dante  in  the  index  to  Murphy’s  edition  of 
Johnson’s  works,  12  vols.,  1823,  or  in  that  to  the 
one  volume  edition  of  Croker’.s  Boswell,  1860.  I 
should  think  it  is  doubtful  if  the  good  doctor  ever 
read  much  of  Dante,  and  still  more  doubtful  if  lie 
appreciated  him.  One  cannot  imagine  .lohnson, 
with  hi.s  powerful  but  somewhat  pomierons  in- 
tellect, feeling  much  at  home  with  Beatrice  in  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise,  or  with  St.  Bernard  in  the 
White  Rose  of  the  Blessed. 

Jonathan  Eouciiier. 

Churchwardens’  Accounts.— I should  be  glad 
if  some  of  your  readers  would  give  me  inroniiation 
on  certain  points  suggested  by  our  parish  docu- 
ments. We  have  two  books  of  churchw.irdens’ 
ticcounts,  extending  over  the  years  1611-1726  in- 
clusive, and  the  following  are  items  on  which  light 
is  desired  : — 

1.  What  are  “baldriggs”?  Is  the  word  the 
same  as  baldric? 

“ His  bugle  born  hung  by  Ins  side, 

All  in  a wolf-skin  baldric  tied.” 

Lo.y  of  the  Lcift  Mitistrd. 

The  term  is  used  as  kite  as  the  year  1643.  It  then 
gives  place  to  the  word  “ bell-ropes.”  The  oldest 
ringers  about  here  have  never  heard  the  name. 

2.  In  1618  or  1619  the  churchwardens  paid 
iiijJ.  for  a book  entitled  God  and  the  Kinge. ; in 
1621,  xxJ.  for  another  touching  or  in  defence  of  the 
right  of  the  king  ; in  1626,  twm  shillings  for  “ two 
bookes  for  the  fast  against  the  warres.”  In 
1634-6  are  charges  for  book  of  articles  ami  going- 
in  procession.  In  1636  one  shilling  is  disbur.'-ied  at 
Warwick  about  the  recusants;  in  1641,  87.  for 
the  ordinance  of  thanksgiving.  Sept.  7.  In  16,)5  is 
an  entryg  “ Imprimis  for  acquittance  for  tlie  dis- 
tressed Protestants,  47.”  Information  is  sought 
under  all  these  heads. 

3.  In  1687  the  king,  James  IL,  came  by. 
Was  it  on  his  way  to  Oxford,  or  on  his  return  ? 
Ryton-on-Dunsmore  is  four  miles  south-east  from 
Coventry  on  the  great  London  and  Holyhead  road. 

4.  In  1686  the  churchwardens  took  ten  journeys 
to  “ jiresent  the  Decenters.”  What  is  exactly 
meant  by  this  ? 

5.  What  were  letters  of  request  ? There  are 
numerous  entries  of  sums  paid  to  persons,  whom 
we  should  now  probably  call  tramps,  on  the 
strength  of  these  letters.  Alfred  Starkey. 

Tb^Vicarage,  llyton-on-Dunsmore,  Coventry. 
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Shrove  Tuesday  at  Leicester. — At  Leicester 
battledore  and  shuttlecock  is  played  by  artisans, 
men  and  women,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  as  an  old 
custom.  If  they  be  asked  wdiy  they  play,  the  only 
answer  you  get  is,  “ It  is  Shrove  Tuesday.”  I do 
not  know  of  their  playing  on  any  other  day.  Does 
any  one  know  the  origin  of  this  custom  ? 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

“ Herberous.” — In  the  Epistle  for  the  Sunday 
after  Ascension  Day,  taken  from  1 St.  Peter  iv.  7, 
in  the  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  King 
Edward  VI.  occurs  this  phrase,  “Be  ye  herberous 
one  to  another.”  This  passage  is  taken  from  the 
translation  known  as  the  Bishops’  Bible.  In  the 
Authorized  Version  the  rendering  is,  “ L"se  hospi- 
tality one  to  another,”  and  the  Douay  version 
agrees  with  it.  Can  any  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
refer  me  to  the  use  of  the  word  “ herberous  ” in  the 
sense  indicated  by  the  two  more  recent  transla- 
tions'?  WiLLiAii  Wing. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 

[See  “ St.  Julian,”  p.  14.] 

Officers  ix  Uniform  when  off  Duty. — If 
Pugin’s  and  Rowlandson’s  illustrations  to  Acker- 
mann’s  Microcosm  of  London  axo  correct,  naval  and 
military  officers  commonly  wore  their  uniforms  in 
theatres  and  other  public  and  private  assemblies. 
If  this  was  so,  when  was  the  practice  discontinued, 
and  why  ? George  Ellis. 

hlACADLAY’s  Eepartee.  — Will  anv  corre- 
spondent oblige  myself,  and,  I am  sure,  many  other 
lovers  of  well-applied  classical  quotations,  with 
the  repartee  of  which  IMr.  Trevelyan  {Life  of 
Macaulay,  i.  81)  says,  “that  it  was  acknowledged 
without  dissent  to  be  the  best  applied  quotation 
that  ever  was  made  within  five  miles  of  the  Fitz- 
william  hluseum  ” ? 

“ A BRASS  KNOCKER.”— I lately  heard  this  name 
applied  to  an  invitation  given  to  very  intimate 
friends  to  come  after  a party  and  help  to  finish  the 
remains  of  the  supper.  Can  any  one  tell  its  origin  ? 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

“ Noblesse  oblige.”— Where  is  this  saying  to 
be  found  ? The  other  day  it  formed  the  subject  of 
a paper  which  was  read  at  a clerical  meeting  at 
which  I was  present,  but  the  author  of  the  paper 
could  not  tell  me  where  the  phrase  came  from. 
I had  imagined  that  it  was  adopted  as  a motto  by 
one  of  the  noble  families  of  Great  Britain,  but  a 
reference  to  the  peerage  has  failed  to  discover  it. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  motto  of  the 
Earl  of  Lindsey,  “ Loyalte  me  oblige.” 

John  Pickford,  1\I.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

“ To  BE  NO  better  THAN  ONE  SHOULD  BE.” 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  phrase  ? I remember 
meeting  with  it  in  an  Irish  novel.  Hector  O'Hal- 


loran,  in  Fielding’s  Joseph  Andrews,  and  in 
Middlemarch,  and  in  this  last  only  is  it  written  as  i 
a quotation ; generally  it  is  incorporated  with  the 
original  text.  George  Eedway. 

The  Pin  Well. — Near  Chepstow  is  the  Pin 
Well,  still  in  some  repute  for  its  healing  powers. 
In  “ good  old  times  ” those  who  would  test  the 
virtues  of  its  waters  said  an  Ave,  and  dropped  a 
pin  into  its  depths.  Are  there  other  Pin  Wells? 
Was  the  pin  a mere  tiny  tribute  ? 

Henry  Attwell. 

Bernes. 

Bisset  Family,  co.  Bucks. — In  some  charters  ' 
of  Eoche  Abbey,  which  I have  lately  discovered, 
are  two  deeds  in  which  “ Ernaldus  Bisset  de  comi- 
tatu  Buk.”  grants  property  in  Laughton-en-le- 
hlorthen  and  Slade  Hoton,  Yorkshire,  to  the 
monks  of  Eoche.  The  deeds  are  not  dated,  but 
were  probably  written  early  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. I should  be  much  obliged  to  any  one  who 
could  give  any  information  concerning  this  Arnold 
Bisset  or  his  family.  Were  the  Bissets  of  Preston 
Bisset.  CO.  Bucks  ? S.  0.  Addy. 

Sheffield. 

Sidney,  Baron  Herbert  of  Lea. — A bio- 
graphical sketch,  reprinted  from  Fraser’s  Magazine, 
and  entitled  Sidiiey  Herbert,  First  Baron  Herbert 
of  Lea,  was  published  in  Salisburj'  in  1862.  Who 
was  the  author  ? Lord  Herbert  deserves,  I think, 
a much  more  detailed  biograpbjL  There  cannot 
be  anj'  lack  of  materials.  Abhba. 

Church  IMedals. — In  Erayley’s  Graphic  Illus- 
trator,  published  in  1834,  are  given  five  woodcuts, 
about  2.1  inches  diameter,  each  showing  the  front 
of  a newly  erected  church.  These  were  cast  in 
plaster  for  sale.  Is  there  any  record  of  who 
brought  them  out  and  the  number  in  the  set  ? 

W.  P. 

The  Monks  of  Mount  Athos. — Can  you  tell 
me  of  any  account  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos 
published  subsequently  to  that  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Curzon  ? A.  S. 

Sir  John  Stephens,  Knt.,  Governor  of  Dub- 
lin Castle,  who  resided  in  1664  at  Meakstown 
Castle,  near  Finglas,  co.  Dublin. — I will  feel 
greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can 
kindly  give  me  information  concerning  the  above, 
or  concerning  Sir  Daniel  Bellingham,  first  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1665,  who  resided  in  1664  at 
Dubber  Castle,  near  Finglas.  The  information 
sought  is  additional  to  what  Gilbert  gives  in  his 
History  of  Dublin,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

B.  W.  Adams,  D.D. 

The  Rectory,  Santry. 

Pank  Family,  Norfolk. — I should  be  glad  if 
any  one  could  give  me  the  coat  of  arms  and  crest 
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of  this  family.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  Flemish 
origin.  \Vm.  Somerset  Keogh. 

The  Legend  of  the  Ked  Mouse. — Where  can 
I find  the  legend  of  the  red  mouse,  as  mentioned 
in  Goethe’s  Faust,  and  by  Ouida  in  Folk  Farine 
and  Ariadne  ? George  Anderson. 

“Farsa  de  el  Sordo.” — Where  can  one  see 
a copy  of  this  curious  piece  of  Spanish  literature, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Lope  de  Eueda  ? 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Gustavus  Selenus. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
{jive  any  information  about  Cryptovienytices  et 
Cryj)tofjraphi(rf,  Lihri  IX.,  by  this  writer  1 It  was 
published  in  1623  at  Limenbur". 

W.  F.  C.  WiGSTON. 

Deal. 

Authors  of  Quotations  W.\nted. — 

“ Why  that  look  of  sadnesii, 

Why  that  downcast  eye!” 

R.  Phillips. 

“ The  waning  moon  her  lustre  threw 
Pale  round  her  throne  of  softened  blue  ; 

Her  circuit  through  the  Southland  sky 
Was  languid,  low,  and  quickly  by,”  lac. 

H.  A.  Kennedy. 


KepIteS. 

PERSONAL  PROVERBS. 

S.  ix.  47,  169,  215,  492.) 

Surely  it  will  be  worse  than  useless  to  discuss 
the  meaning  of  our  older  proverbs,  if  they  are 
to  appear  in  the  mutilated  state  to  which  several 
of  those  in  Mr.  Solly’s  selection  from  Howell’s 
Paroimiogra23hia,  1659,  have  been  reduced. 
A little  examination  will  show  that  by  this  process 
they  have  been  needlessly  obscured,  and  difficulties 
created  where  none  existed.  No  doubt  the  drift 
and  language  of  a few  oflend  against  decency,  but 
were  it  not  better,  then,  that  such  should  be  let 
alone  and  left  in  the  oblivion  effected  by  time  and 
improved  manners  ? 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  most  proverbs  which 
have  come  down  to  us  coupled  with  a personal 
name  were  derived  from  some  anecdote,  ballad,  or 
history  of  the  period,  the  missing  link  to  which 
can  but  seldom  be  now  supplied,  and  still  more 
rarely  is  worth  searching  for.  Some  were  certainly 
the  stereotyped  sayings  of  the  Court  fools,  of  which 
three  or  four  are  attributed  to  Pedley,  who  was, 
we  know,  Henry  VIII.’s  jester.  Others,  which 
have  been  improperly  included  in  this  category, 
really  belong  to  typical  callings  and  characters. 
Of  this  class  are  the  following ; — 

“ As  coy  as  a croker’s  mare.”  Heiwood,  our 
first  collector,  gives  it  thus.  Howell,  who  has 
copied  from  him  freely,  and  at  times  inaccurately, 


has  turned  the  trade  into  the  surname  which  grew 
out  of  it,  while  Hazlitt  gives  Herbert  as  his  autho- 
rity, whose  Outlandish  Proverbs  was  not  published 
till  nearly  a century  later.  Crocks  or  earthen  pots 
hawked  about  for  sale  in  panniers  on  an  animal’s 
back  required  a steady-going  one,  as  Horatio  has 
already  observed,  and  such  may  be  intended  in 
the  passage  below ; else  it  defies  solution.  The 
gamesome  widow,  whoso  wooing  and  wedding  are 
the  theme  of  this  early  literary  treasure,  is  sitting 
for  her  portrait ; — 

“ Of  auncient  fathers  she  took  no  cure  nor  care, 

She  was  to  them  as  koy  as  a croker’s  mare  ; 

She  tooke  thenterteinment  of  the  yong  men 
All  in  daliaunce  as  nice  as  a nun’s  hen.” 

J.  IleiwooJ,  Dialogue,  1566,  pt.  ii.  1. 

“ As  learned  as  Doctor  Doddypoll,”  Howell, 
p.  17  (omitted  by  Hazlitt).  Skelton  gives  uf 
“Doctor  Daupatus”  (Colin  Clout,  1.  8011 

“ doddypatis  ” ( Why  come  ye  not  to  Courts- 
1.  649),  “ hoddypoule  ” (ib.,  1.  670),  and  “ huddy- 
peke”  (Duke  of  Albany,  1.  301),  for  an  ignorant, 
chattering  pretender  to  learning,  and  “ Doctor 
Dotypoll,”  in  the  same  sense,  occurs  in  the  old 
play  of  Hiclcscorner  (Hazlitt’s  Collection,  i.  179). 
A priest  is  always  the  butt,  and  his  shaven  crown 
has  to  bear  comparisons  with  the  jackdaw,  the 
snail,  and  the  dotterel  (Skelton,  Philip  Sparrow, 
1.  409).  A cognate  proverb,  “ The  dosnell  daw- 
cock  comes  dropping  in  among  the  doctors,”  is  in 
Withal’s  Dictionary,  1634. 

“ Madam  Parnell,  crack  the  nut  and  eat  the 
kernel.”  Howell  (p.  21)  adds,  “This  alludes  to 
labour” — at  once  a sufficient  explanation  (though 
Mr.  Hazlitt  overlooks  it),  and  upon  which  nothing 
more  need  be  said  than  that  the  word  pernel  had 
become,  so  far  back  as  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
synonym  for  a woman  of  loose  life  (see  Vision  of 
Piers  the  Plowman,  iv.  116,  v.  26). 

“ 0 master  Vier,  we  cannot  pay  you  your  rent 
[for  we  had  no  grace  of  God  this  year.  No  ship- 
wreck upon  our  coast.  A saying  of  the  Cornish,” 
Howell,  p.  12  ; omitted  by  Hazlitt].  Horatio’s 
derivation  from  the  gaming-table  must  fall  before 
the  complete  version.  Vier  looks  very  like  the 
West-country  reading  of  fair,  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  capital  letter,  we  might  understand  master 
fair”  for  “fair  master,”  in  an  apologetic  address  to 
a landlord  from  a tenant  behindhand  at  quarter- 
day.  Light  is  thrown  here,  but  darkness  also,  by 
another  proverb  in  Howell,  “ The  grace  of  God  is 
worth  a Fair,”  which  I take  to  mean,  “Luck  is  as 
profitable  as  industry.”  In  Ferguson’s  Scottish 
Proverbs  (published  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century)  we  meet  with  “ The  grace  o’  God 
is  gear  enough.” 

“As  red  as  Roger’s  nose,  who  was  christened 
with  pump-water.”  Have  we  not  here  a drunkard 
who  has  been  sobered  or  punished  by  a douche 
under  the  village  pump  ? 
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The  remainder  requiring  notice  seem  to  refer  to 
individual  persons. 

“As  just  as  Jerman’s  lips,”  Howell,  p.  3,  who 
adds,  “Spoken  in  derision”  ; and  so,  in  a dispute 
between  the  married  couple  as  to  the  proper  time 
for  retiring, 

“ Whan  byrdes  shall  roust  (quoth  he)  at  viii,  ix  or  ten, 

AVho  shall  appoynt  their  houre,  the  cocke  or  the  hen? 

The  hen  (quoth  she),  The  cocke  (quoth  he).  Just  (quoth 
she) 

As  Jerman’s  lips.  It  shall  prove  more  just  (quoth  he). 

Than  prove  I (quoth  she)  the  more  foole  far  away.” 

J.  Heiwood,  Dialogue,  1506,  ii.  2. 
In  the  extract  from  Torriano’s  Dictionary  (the 
obscurity  in  which  I should  be  glad  if  Horatio 
would  point  out)  its  mocking  use  is  equally 
manifest.  Moreover,  the  saying  was  in  itself 
ironical.  Mr.  Sharman  in  a note  on  this  passage 
in  his  edition  of  the  Dialogue,  p.  96,  cites  from 
Latimer’s  Remcdns,  “As  just  as  Jerman’s  lips, 
which  came  not  together  by  nine  mile,”  to  which 
I may  add,  “ To  agree  like  Dogge  and  cat,  and 
meet  as  jump  as  German’s  lips”  (S.  Gosson,  School 
of  Abuse,  1579,  p.  26,  Arber’s  repr.).  Jumg)  and 
just  are  used  convertibly  for  “ exact  ” by  Shakspere, 
and  we  have  the  former  word  in  the  sense  of  to 
agree  in  the  proverb,  “Good  wits  jump.”  Cf.  Fr. 
juste-au-corps,  a close-fitting  garment.  Neither 
compression  of  the  lips  nor  completeness  of  justice 
among  the  German  people  will,  therefore,  serve  our 
turn.  Besides,  German  was  not  unknown  both  as 
a Christian  name  and  as  a rendering  of  the  Lat. 
Germanus,  brother  (Shak.,  Olh.,  i.  1). 

“ Backare,  quoth  Mortimer  to  his  sow.”  The 
spelling  varies  : “Backare,”  Heiwood,  Dial.,  1566, 
i.  11  ; Id.,  Epigrams,  1566  ; Roister  Doister,  1566, 
i.  2 ; L.  Wager,  Repentance  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
1567,  C iih  ; “Bacare,”  Heiwood,  Epigr.,  bk.  iii.  ; 
Shak.,  T.  of  Shreiv,  ii.  1 ; “ Baccare,”  J.  Grange, 
Golden  Aphroditis,  1577,  D iih  ; Davies  of  Here- 
ford, Scourge  of  Folly,  1611,  “Upon  English 
Proverbs,”  ep.  23  ; all  in  the  sense  of  “ Stand 
further  back  ! ” hlay  this  not  be  the  old  com- 
parative of  bade,  as  further  is  of  far  or  fur  ? In 
Worcestershire  not  long  ago  I heard  a labourer, 
who  at  the  tail  of  a cart  was  superintending  its 
being  backed  intc  a narrow  entry,  call  out  to  his 
mate  at  the  horse’s  head,  “ He  corn’t  goo  no 
badeer!”  owing  to  some  hindrance  in  the  way. 
Mortimer  may  have  coined  the  word,  and  it  seems 
a pity  that  we  have  lost  it. 

“ Taken  napping,  as  Mosse  caught  his  mare.” 
An  allusion  to  some  story  woven  into  a ballad,  for 
in  Mr.  Arber’s  Transcript  of  the  Stationers’  Re- 
gisters, i.  193,  we  find,  “Recevyd  of  Wylliam 
Greffeth  for  his  lycense  for  the  pryntinge  of  a 
ballett  intituled  taken  nappynge  as  Mosse  toke  his 
mcare,  iiiH,  1569-70.”  This  will  be  the  “song 
sung  among  the  farmers  of  South  Devon,  of  which 
the  last  line  of  each  verse  is,  ‘ As  Morse  caught  the 
Mare,’  ” referred  to  in  your  1'*  S.  i.  320. 


“ He  will  live  as  long  as  old  Russe  of  Pottern, 
who  lived  till  all  the  world  was  weary  of  him.”  I 
merel}'  wish  to  mention  that  Howell  gives  this  in 
full,  with  the  name  of  Russe.  hir.  Hazlitt  offers 
no  authority  for  his  version  in  Rosse,  but  he  pro- 
bably got  the  proverb  from  Howell,  though  he 
affects  to  depreciate  and  has  avowedly  neglected 
him. 

“As  wise  as  Waltham’s  calf  [who  went  nine 
miles  to  suck  a Bull  and  came  home  .as  djy  as  he 
went,”  Howell,  p.  6].  Here  the  addition  is  a per- 
version of  the  original  meaning,  which  is  a ffing  at 
the  monks  for  their  foolish  preaching.  The  calf 
may  have  belonged  to  Waltham  Abbey ; or  can  the 
miraculous  image  there  have  been  in  view  I 
“ As  wyse  as  tValtom’s  calfe, 

JMust  preebe  a Goddes  balfe 
In  the  pulpit  solempnely.” 

Skelton,  Colin  Clout,  1.  811,  Dyce's  edit. 

— not  Walton,  as  Mr.  Hazlitt  prints  it,  p.*446. 
A third  party  called  in  to  mediate  by  the  husband 
excuses  himself : — 

“ Ye  will  me  to  a tbankelesse  office  beere. 

And  a busy  officer  I may  appeere. 

And  Jack  out  of  office  she  may  bid  me  walke 
And  tliinke  me  as  wise  as  Waltam’s  calfe,  to  talke 
Or  chat  of  bir  charge,  bavyng  therein  nout;ht  to  doo.” 

J.  Heiwood,  Dialogue,  1566,  ii.  3. 

A curious  passage  occurs  in  Buttes’  Dyet’s  Dry 
Dinner,  1599,  I'',  after  a dispraise  of  veal : “ Essex 
calfes  the  proverb  praiseth,  and  some  are  of  the 
mind  that  ^Valtome  calfe  was  ahso  that  countrey 
man.”  Davies  has  this  proverb  (ep.  366)  in  the 
expanded  form.  Vincent  S.  Lean. 

Windham  Club. 

“ I ’ll  chance  it,  as  old  Horne  did  his  neck,”  or 
“ as  parson  Horne  did  his  neck.”  Fifty  and  sixty 
years  ago  this  was  a common  saying  in  the  mid- 
land counties,  and  may  be  now.  I have  heard  of 
its  being  used  in  Scotland.  Horne  was  a clergy- 
man in  Nottinghamshire.  Horne  committed  a 
murder.  He  esc.aped  to  the  Continent.  After 
many  years’  residence  abroad  he  determined  to 
return.  In  answer  to  an  attempt  to  dissuade  him, 
and  being  told  he  would  be  hanged  if  he  did,  he 
said,  “ I’ll  chance  it.”  He  did  return,  w.as  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed.  The  account  of  his 
“life,  trial,  character,  and  behaviour”  may  be 
found  in  The  Neiogate  Calendar. 

“ Like  Morley’s  ducks,  born  without  a notion.” 
This  was  also  a Nottinghamshire  saying,  but 
a very  common  one — spoken  of  some  one  on  the 
occasion  of  his  committing  a stupid  action. 
A public-house  at  Sneinton,  near  Nottingham, 
had  been  kept  by  generations  of  Morleys,  and  one 
of  them,  in  answer  to  a complaint  of  their  straying 
into  a neighbour’s  garden,  said  his  ducks  were 
“ born  Avithout  a notion.”  Ellcee. 

Craven. 
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Funeral  Armour  (5“'  S.  ix.  429.) — Much  of 
the  armour  suspended  over  tombs  in  our  churches 
is  no  doubt  “ undertakers’  trappings,”  though  often 
of  considerable  antiquity,  e.q.  the  barred  helmets 
in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel  at  Warwick  ; the  heavy 
dummy  sword  witli  its  grip  of  lead  in  the  Spenser 
Chapel  at  Brington,  Northamptonshire ; and,  I 
think,  the  helmets  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  and 
those  in  Beverley  Minster,  Real  armour,  how- 
ever, exists  in  many  places  besides  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Canterbury  Cathedral.  In  the  church 
of  Broadwater,  Sussex,  is  preserved  the  tilting 
helmet  of  Lord  de  la  Warre,  with  its  remarkable 
ocularium,  a most  interesting  example.  A real 
helmet  exists  in  the  church  at  Bletchley  ; some 
mouldering  gauntlets  I have  seen  in  those  of 
Cirencester  and  Slangham  in  Sussex ; and  at 
’Wimbledon  is  a complete  suit  of  black  horseman’s 
armour,  early  seventeenth  century,  for  the  due 
preservation  of  which  a sum  of  money  has  been 
left  by  will.  I cannot  at  present  say  where,  but  I 
remember  to  have  seen  a real  visored  helmet  of 
the  same  period  in  the  vestry  of  some  church  in 
the  city  of  London.  I have  a heaume  of  the 
fashion  of  the  thirteenth  century,  stolen,  I fear, 
from  some  church.  It  is  a “ dummy,”  but  I should 
say  not  later  than  the  sixteenth  century.  I lent  it 
for  the  funeral  service  in  memory  of  the  late  Count 
Coloredo,  Grand  blaster  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  did  duty  on  the  cata- 
falco  in  the  church  in  Great  Ormond  Street  on 
that  occasion.  Of  ancient  swords  I know  of  no 
example  in  any  English  church,  though  broken 
rapiers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the 
fractured  ends  ground  round,  and  the  hilts  some- 
times gilded,  and  so  utilized  by  the  undertakers, 
are  not  uncommon.  There  are  some  at  Brington. 
The  sword  of  the  Black  Prince  is  said  to  have  been 
appropriated  by  Old  Noll.  The  usurper,  however, 
spared  the  rest  of  the  prince’s  harness  to  the 
cathedral.  The  clerk  of  the  church  at  Broadwater 
told  me  he  remembered  a sword  by  the  side  of  Lord 
de  la  Warre’s  helmet,  but  that  it  had  been  stolen. 

I shall  be  very  glad  if  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
will  add  to  my  list.  W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

In  many  instances  the  armour  hung  over  tombs 
was  not  representative  merely,  but  the  real  armour 
that  had  been  worn  by  those  whose  bodies  slept 
below.  The  Ancren  RiwU,  a thirteenth  century 
book,  tells  us,  “ After  the  death  of  a valiant  knight 
men  hung  up  his  shield  high  in  the  church  to  his 
memory”  (p.  393).  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

The  practice  of  supplying  imitative  armour  for 
funeral  purposes  is  at  least  as  old  as  Sir  Wm. 
Dugdale,  for  in  a MS.  at  Merevale,  dated  1667,  he 
states  the  charges  of  various  articles  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  a knight  ; the  helmet,  gilt  with  silver  and 


gold,  1/.  ; the  crest  carved  and  coloured  in  “oyle,” 
13s.  ; the  sword  with  velvet  “soabard,”  10s.  ; the 
target  carved  and  gilt  in  “ oyle,”  16s.  ; a gauntlet, 
lOs.  ; gilt  spurs  with  velvet  spur  leathers,  S.s.  I 
have  this  from  a transcript  made  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Hamper.  Gwavas. 

Penzance. 

“ Carllsle’s  ‘Embassies”  S.  xi.  95,  182.)— 
Of  this  very  interesting  account  of  Russia  there 
have  been  at  least  seven  editions.  The  first  bore 
only  the  initials  of  the  author’s  name,  G.  M.,  but 
the  subsequent  ones  have  nearly  all  the  name  of 
Guy  Miege  in  full. 

1.  A Relation  of  Three  Embassies  from  his  Sacred 
j’Majesty  Charles  11.  to  the  Great  Duke  of  Muscovie,  &o. 
Written  by  an  Attendant.  London,  1669.  8vo.,  pp.  475, 
with  portraits  of  Lord  Carlisle  and  of  the  Czar. 

2.  La  Relation  de  Trois  Ambassades  de  Monseigneur 
le  Comte  de  Carlisle,  &c.  Amsterdam,  1670.  12ino. 

3.  Same  title.  Rouen,  1670.  12mo. 

4.  Same  title.  Amsterdam,  1672.  12mo.  This  is 

called  “seconde  edition,  revue  et  corrigee.” 

6.  Les  Trois  Ambassades  du  Comte  de  Carlisle,  Ac. 
Amsterdam,  1700.  12mo. 

6.  Des  Graffen  von  Carlisle  Nahmens  Sr.  Konigl.  Maj. 
von  Gross-Britannien  abgelegte  drey  Gesandschaften, 
&c.  Franckfurfc  und  Leipzig,  1701.  12mo. 

7.  La  Relation  de  Trois  Ambassades  de  Monseigneur 
le  Comte  de  Carlisle,  &c.  Revue  et  Annotee  par  le 
Prince  Galitzin.  Paris,  1857.  12ino. 

Much  confusion  has  been  introduced  into  biblio- 
graphical works  as  to  the  author.ship  of  this  little 
volume.  A very  curious  source  of  error  is  pointed 
out  by  Prince  Galitzin.  In  Coxe’s  Travels  in 
Poland,  Russia,  &c..  Loud.,  1784,  there  is  a re- 
ference to  previous  writers  on  Russia,  such  as 
“ Chancellor,  Fletcher,  Smith,  the  author  of  Car- 
lisle's Embassies,  &c.”  A German  translator  of 
Coxe’s  Travels,  by  a little  error  in  punctuation, 
converted  these  four  names  into  two,  and  the 
passage  then  read  thus  ; “ Der  Kanzler  Fletcher  ; 
Smith,  der  verfasser  der  nachricht  von  der  Gesand- 
schaft  des  Lord  Carlisle,”  &c.  ; and  the  curious 
blunder  thus  commenced  not  only  wholly  misled 
foreign  bibliographers,  but  was  retranslated  into 
English  without  comment,  and  widely  published. 
Thus  in  Card’s  History  of  Russia,  Lend.,  1804, 
8vo.,  at  p.  587  a fact  is  stated  on  the  authority  of 
“ Smith,  the  author  of  Carlisle’s  Embassies.” 

Edward  Chamberlayne  and  Guy  Miege,  whose 
rivalry  in  the  Present  State  of  England,  1667,  and 
the  New  Present  State  of  England,  1691,  is  well 
known,  were  both  servants  of  Lord  Carlisle ; Miege 
accompanied  him  in  his  first  three  embassies,  and 
Chamberlayne  attended  him  in  his  last.  I have 
sought  in  vain  to  find  out  what  was  Miege’s  precise 
position  in  the  embassies  of  1663-4,  and  why  he 
did  not  accompany  Lord  Carlisle  in  1668. 

Edward  Solly. 

The  Burial  of  a Knight  (5''^  S.  ix.  506.)— If 
Mr.  Whitt y will  look  into  the  two  volumes  of 
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the  Testamenta  Ehoracensia  (Surtees  Society),  he 
will  lind  information  on  the  manner  in  which 
knights  were  buried  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  vol.  i.  is  the  will  of  Thomas  de 
Chaworth,  miles,  dated  1347,  in  which  the  testator 
directs  his  old  palfrey  to  walk  before  his  body  in 
the  name  of  its  master,  and  desires  to  be  buried  in 
a manner  befitting  his  condition,  and  his  knight- 
hood. In  the  same  volume  is  the  will  of  William 
de  (Jhaworth,  son  of  the  above-named  Thomas, 
wherein  the  testator  desires  to  be  buried  in  Beau- 
chief  Abbey,  “ cum  optimo  animali,  quod  habeo, 
nomine  principalis  mei.”  It  would  appear  from 
these  two  instances  that  it  was  usual  for  a knight’s 
horse  to  walk  before  the  body  of  its  master  in  the 
funeral  processsion.  With  regard  to  the  Cha- 
worths,  however,  I should  observe  that  even  in 
1347  they  w'ere  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family, 
and  that  both  the  above-named  testators  were  the 
eldest  scions  of  their  house.  They  are  sometimes 
described  as  domini  and  sometimes  milites,  but 
never  comites.  Mr.  Whittt  should  remember 
that  in  drawing  a distinction  between  “ mediaeval 
prince  or  baron  ” and  “ simple  knight  ” he  raises 
a difficulty,  for  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  to 
which  of  these  classes  such  men  as  Thomas  Cha- 
worth belonged.  But  I think  we  may  safely  say 
that  at  the  funeral  of  a knight  {miles  or  eques)  it 
was  usual  for  a single  horse,  bearing  its  master’s 
shield  and  armorial  trappings,  to  pace  before  the 
body  in  procession.  S.  0.  Addt. 

ShetBeld. 

The  American  Eobin  (5‘''  S.  i.x.  367,  414,  475, 
518.) — I am  no  ornithologist,  and  can  only  speak 
of  birds  as  I have  seen  them.  The  American 
robin  (they  eat  him  frequently  “on  toast”  at 
American  tables  d’hote)  seemed  to  me  a big,  ugly 
thrush,  with  a dirty  yellow  breast.  The  blue-bird 
of  Canada  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  little  fellow, 
with  a bright  “ cobalt  ” blue  coat.  It  is  a shame 
to  shoot  him,  but  I confess  that  I brought  away 
from  Niagara  in  1863  a lady’s  parasol,  the  dome 
of  which  was  decorated  with  an  entire  blue-bird. 

G.  A.  Sal.x. 

Kingsley  was  ciuite  right.  The  American  robin 
is  the  red-breasted  or  migratory  thrush,  Turdus 
migratorius.  I have  been  a good  deal  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  I never  heard 
the  blue-bird,  Sialia  sialis,  so  designated.  B. 

The  Lark  and  the  Linnet  (5*  S.  ix.  408.) — 
These  names  of  rivers,  despite  their  poetical 
associations,  have  nothing  ornithological  in  their 
origin.  Their  etymology  is  not  far  to  seek. 
A few  miles  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  on  the 
iMildenhall  road,  stand  the  village  and  rectory  of 
Lackford,  the  ford  on  the  Lack  or  Lack,  of  which 
Lark  is  evidently  a corruption.  Now  Ger.  Lacks, 
A.-S.  Leax,  Norse  Lax,  is  the  Teutonic  term  for 


salmon,  and  is  applied  in  connexion  with  many 
rivers  where  the  fish  has  abounded  at  some  period 
or  other.  Thus  Laxea  or  Laxey  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  “the  salmon  stream”  ; five  rivers  in  Iceland 
called  Laxa,  one  in  the  Hebrides,  and  one  in 
Cantire  ; Laxweir  on  the  Shannon  ; Leixlip,  or 
the  salmon  leap,  on  the  Lifiey  ; Leckford  in  Hamp- 
shire ; Lachsford  or  Lackford  on  the  hlersey, 
where  salmon  were  formerly  very  abundant ; Lax- 
ford  in  Sutherland,  “cum  multis  aliis.” 

A large  proportion  of  English  rivers  bear  Celtic 
or  Cymric  names,  such  as  Avon,  Usk,  Dee,  Don, 

&c.  Llevn  in  Welsh  signifies  smooth,  and  Llyn, 
a quiet  pool.  Linnet,  then,  as  a diminutive  sig- 
nifies “ the  small,  smooth  stream.”  Lin  or  Leven 
thus  applied  has  a very  wide  range.  We  find  it 
in  two  Loch  Levens  and  three  rivers  Leven  in 
Scotland,  and  in  many  rivers  Leven  in  England. 

We  have  Lin  as  a pool  in  Lin-coln,  Dub-lin,  Lin- 
lithgow, Glas-lin,  Eos-lin,  Kings  Lynn,  &c. 

The  word  hlynna,  quoted  by  C.xnon  Cooke  as 
A.-S.  for  a brook,  is  more  than  doubtful  in  its 
authenticity.  The  only  authority  for  it  is  an  in- 
sertion in  Bosworth’s  A.-ti.  Dictionary,  not  from  I 

the  author’s  own  knowledge,  but  from  a reference 
made  by  Francis  Junius  to  a MS.  copy  of  a portion 
of  Mllfric’s  Glossary,  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  library  of  the  celebrated  painter  Peter  Paul  i 
Eubens.  The  word  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  ] 
Bosworth  himself  quotes  llyn  as  a Welsh  word.  | 

J.  A.  PiCTON.  I 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree.  ' 

Writing  some  time  since  on  the  “ Fluvial  Ety- 
mology of  Norfolk,”*  I stated : — t 

“In  Cary’s  map  of  Suffolk  (1819)  the  river  which  in  | 
Bowen's  and  Clark’s  maps  of  Suffolk  is  called  the  Thet  is  I 
not  )iamed,  and  in  Bowen’s  map  of  Norfolk  the  part  of 
the  Little  Ouse  just  above  Thetford  is  called  the  Lark, 
whereas  the  latter  river  (which  ought  to  be  called  the 
Luch  or  Lug)  runs  at  some  distance  to  the  S.  VV.  of  Thet- 
ford.” 

Both  names  may  be  traced  to  the  Celtic  Hi— 
water ; thus  Hi,  leg,  lag,  lac.  Lark  ; or  lac.  Inch, 
lug.  Lark  ; Hi,  lin,  dim.  Linnet. 

E.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

“As”  (5‘'’S.  ix.  188,  256,  275,  372.) — Everyone 
who  knows  Greek  is  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
word  CO?  in  the  sense  given  by  F.  S.,  but  in  every 
one  of  the  passages  he  cites  co?  would  be  rendered 
by  the  English  about,  and  not  by  as,  and  if  people 
would  say,  “ I expected  him  about  yesterday,”  and 
not  “as  yesterday,”  I should  be  satisfied.  I very 
much  doubt  whether  the  use  of  co?  ( = as  it  were) 
with  an  adverb  in  such  a sentence  as  the  follow- 
ing, 7rpo(Te8e^aix'>]v  avrov  co?  e)(0e?,  would  be  good 
Greek,  and,  if  not,  then  the  parallel  fails.  But  be 

* East  Anglia,  vol.  ii.  No.  xlii.  (Aug.,  1864),  S.  Tymms, 
Lowestoft. 
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that  as  it  may,  F.  S.  will  hardly  contend  that  be- 
cause an  expression  like  this  is  a common  idiom  of 
a classical  language,  therefore,  if  used  in  some  other 
language,  it  cannot  possibly  be  a vulgarism.  The 
rustic  who  says,  “Nobody  didn’t  know  nothing  of 
it,”  might  pleail  that  it  was  classical,  and  cite  such 
a phrase  as  owlets  ovk  onSa/ews  otde,  or  the  use  of 
nemo  non  in  Latin ; but  none  the  less  for  that 
reason  we  should  class  it  as  a vulgarism.  Again, 
the  use  of  the  active  participle  in  a passive  sense, 
called  by  Todd,  in  his  preliice  to  Johnson’s  Dic- 
tionary, a “ vitious  expression,”  is  common  enough 
in  the  North  in  such  a phrase  as  “I  want  my 
letters  ‘ posting,’  ” and  has  a classical  counterpart 
in  the  use  of  the  present  participle  after  the  Greek 
al<j0dvofxaL  (Time.,  i.  47)  ; “accustomed  with”  is 
constantly  used  in  Scotland,  and  is  exactly  the 
Latin  aesuetus  followed  by  the  ablative  ; but  both 
this  and  the  former  must  certainly  be  considered 
provincialisms.  Instances  might  no  doubt  be 
multiplied,  but  I think  that  the  above  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  what  is  classical  in  one  language  may 
be  “ provincial  ” or  even  “ vulgar  ” in  another. 

In  Johnson’s  Dictionary  no  less  than  thirty 
different  meanings  of  the  word  as  are  given,  but 
not  one  in  the  sense  of  “ thereabout.”  Halliwell, 
under  as  in  his  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Pro- 
vincial W ords  (among  which  in  this  sense  he 
classes  it),  says,  “ It  is  frequently  redundant,  as 
‘ He  will  come  “ as”  to-morrow.’  ” G.  L.  G. 

May  I be  allowed  to  make  a few  short  notes  ? 

1.  As,  in  the  sense  of  a round  number,  is  used 
also  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  : cos  dird 

Sca/<ocrtci)v  ; rendered  in  the  Authorized 
Version  “ As  it  were  two  hundred  cubits.” 

2.  Has  the  redundant  and  inelegant  phrase 
“ from  thence,”  disfiguring  both  the  Bible  and  the 
Creeds,  been  set  down  for  revision  1 

3.  Not  even  a sojourner  at  Margate  should  be 
permitted  to  call  his  marine  location  a “ watering- 
place.”  This  name  applies,  and  correctly,  to  towns 
such  as  Bath,  Cheltenham,  and  Buxton,  whither 
we  go  to  drink  the  waters ; not  to  modern  places 
of  fashionable  resort  by  the  sea-shore. 

4.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a letter  written  within  the 
last  two  years,  speaks  of  the  “northward  position,” 
meaning  thereby  the  position  of  the  clergyman  at 
the  north  side  of  the  communion  table. 

5.  I have  heard  a young  curate — an  Irishman  it 
must  be  stated — speak  in  a sermon  of  people  who 
are  “ cut  off  before  the  expiration  of  their  allotted 
time.” 

6.  A grocer  in  the  Blackfriars  Road  is  now  ad- 

vertising in  his  window  tea  “ of  a Samson-like 
strength.”  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

I beg  to  thank  G.  L.  G.  for  taking  compassion 
on  my  obtiiseness.  But  I should  also  like  to  sug- 
gest if,  in  the  sentence  which  he  gives  as  an  illus- 


tration, the  real  meaning  of  the  “ which  his  ” is 
not  “ which’s.” 

Shall  we  ever,  from  middle-class  or  any  other 
English,  be  able  to  serve  a notice  of  ejectment  on 
“ these  kind  of  things”!  Hermentrude. 

“CoRNELIANUM  DOLIUM  ” (5*’’  S.  ix.  407.)— 
Douce,  I believe,  was  the  first  who  printed,  if 
not  the  first  who  made,  the  suggestion  that  the 
author  T.  E.  was  Th.  Randolph.  He  formed  his 
belief,  I presume,  on  the  coincidence  of  the  initials, 
and  on  the  publication  of  Randolph’s  Poems,  Sc., 
in  the  same  year  as  the  Corn.  Dolium,  viz.  1638. 
I have  not  compared  this  play  with  Randolph’s 
poems  and  other  plays  for  parallelisms,  but  may 
state  why  I am  inclined  to  doubt  Douce’s  belief. 
When  his  surviving  works  were  published  by  his 
brother,  Randolph  was  dead,  and  they  were  pre- 
ceded by  various  commendatory  verses  written 
after  his  death.  Now,  if  the  Corn.  Dolium  were 
his,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  there.  Secondly, 
the  Poems,  Sc.,  were  published  at  “ Oxford, 
Printed  by  Leonard  Litchfield,  Printer  to  the 
University,  for  Francis  Bowman.”  But  the  Corn. 
Dolium  was  printed  in  the  same  year  in  London 
by  another  printer,  and  for  other  publishers. 
Thirdly,  there  is  a list  of  errata  at  the  end  and  a 
Latin  motto  after  them,  which,  considering  how 
printers  of  themselves  treated  books  in  that  day, 
betokens  carefulness  and  the  careful  eye  of  the 
author.  Lastly,  I find  no  allusion  to  the  Corn. 
Dolium  in  the  commendatory  verses,  among 
which  are  two  by  Ed.  Gay  ton  and  Ric.  West, 
which  specially  bring  in  and  enumerate  (most  of) 
the  titles  of  his  larger  pieces.  Were  I to  con- 
jecture, I should  say  that  “Auctore  T.  E.  in- 
geniosissimo  hujus  revi  Heliconio”  was  perhaps 
true  as  regards  the  initials,  but  a piece  of  clap-trap 
intended  to  insure  the  book’s  sale. 

B.  Nicholson. 

P.S.— A fifth  reason  for  doubt  is,  that  Randolph 
was  dead  in  1638,  and  the  publisher  would  there- 
fore have  been  more  likely,  if  he  could,  to  have 
given  his  name  in  full  on  the  title  as  “ M.A.  and 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.” 

Jewish  Surnames  and  Shtlock  (5***  S.  ix. 
5(33  ] — In  reply  to  W.  M.  G.  W.  it  may  be  stated 
that  there  were  no  Jews  resident  in  England  in 
Shakspere’s  time.  In  the  year  1290,  Edward  L, 
ao-reeably  to  a proposal  from  Parliament,  sentenced 
them  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  to  the  number 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  they  quitted  the 
country  with  their  families  and  movable  property. 
Oliver  Cromwell  allowed  them  to  return,  and  in 
1666  free  permission  to  reside  and  practise  Lieir 
relio'ion  was  granted  to  them  by  Charles  II.  How 
Shakspere  obtained  the  wonderful  acquaintance 
with  the  Jewish  idiosyncrasy  which  he  exhibits  in 
his  portrait  of  Shyiock  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 
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He  seems  to  have  known  by  intuition,  as  it  were, 
what  other  men  only  acquire  by  perception  and 
laborious  processes  of  study  and  thought.  I do 
not  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  our  great 
dramatist  has  depicted  the  Jew  as  “a  bloodthirsty 
villain,”  pu7- ef  dmple.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
in  extenuation  of  the  revengeful  spirit  he  displays 
towards  Antonio,  and  he  himself  parries  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies  with  ready  skill  in  argu- 
ment, never  failing  to  return  thrust  for  thrust.  I 
go  with  Hazlitt  in  thinking  that  Shylock  is  “a 
man  no  less  sinned  against  than  sinning.” 

Hugh  A.  Kennedy. 

Ailsa  House,  Reading. 

The  “Hue  and  Cry”  S.  ix.  508.) — I re- 
member to  have  seen  a copy  of  the  Hue  and  Cry 
(the  present  police  gazette)  for  some  day  in  the 
month  of  August,  1845.  The  Dublin  police 
gazette  certainly  went  by  the  name  of  Hue  and 
('ry  so  recently  as  1860,  and,  for  aught  I know, 
may  yet  bear  that  title.  G.  A.  Sala. 

St.  Julian  S.  ix.  480.) — Chaucer’s  “Seynt 
Julian,”  Prologue,  340,  was  the  “ good  harbourer,” 
the  saint  who  presided  over  hospitality  and  over 
travellers.  See  the  account  given  of  him  in 
Boccaccio’s  Decani.,  day  ii.  nov.  2,  “ I am  going  to 
relate  a story  ...  in  which  it  happens  to  those  who 
have  not  said  the  Pater  Noster  of  St.  Julian,  that 
they  often  get  a bad  night’s  rest,  though  they  lie 
in  a good  bed.”  Einaldo  says,  “ I aiways  use, 
when  I am  upon  a journey,  before  I go  out  of  luy 
inn  to  say  one  Pater  Noster  and  one  Ave  IMaria 
for  the  souls  of  the  father  and  mother  of  St. 
Julian,  and  after  that  I pray  to  God  and  St. 
Julian  to  send  me  a good  lodging  at  night.”  See 
note  in  Morris’s  Chaucer;  Chambers’s  Hooh  of 
Days,  ii.  388  ; cf.  “Not  the  St.  Julian  who  sutiered 
martyrdom  in  Auvergne,  under  Diocletian;  nor 
St.  Julian  of  the  third  century,  apostle  of  the 
jMaine  ; nor  St.  Julian  of  the  seventh  century, 
Archbishop  of  Toledo”  {Movley’s  English  ICriters, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  297).  Another  storjHs  : “There  (at 
Bethanye)  dwelte  %mon  leprous,  and  there  her- 
berwed  oure  Lord ; and  aftre,  he  was  baptized  of 
the  Apostles,  and  was  dept  Julian,  and  was  made 
Bisschoppe  ; and  this  is  the  same  Julyan,  that 
men  clepe  to  for  gode  Herberghgage  ; for  oure 
Lord  herberwed  with  him,  in  his  Hows  ” (Sir 
John  Maundeville,  ed.  HaUiwell,  p.  97). 

0.  'W.  Tancock. 

Of  the  St.  Julians  the  one  most  likely  to  be 
commemorated  in  Wales  is  the  martyr  of  Verulam, 
because  of  his  patriotic  character  ; but  the  St. 
Julian  met  with  in  England  (at  Wellow  in 
Somerset,  for  instance)  is  more  probably  the  better 
known  patron  of  travellers.  A bridge  at  Wim- 
borne  is  dedicated  to  him.  I suspect,  however, 
that  the  Cornish  surname  Julian  is  derived  from 


Julean,  a hazel,  which  forms  a part  of  some  names 
of  places,  as,  for  instance,  Nanjulian  near  St.  JusL 

Gwavas. 

The  Sunflower  (5*'*  S.  viii.  348,  375,  431, 
497.)— The  sunflower  that  Ovid  made  a follower  of 
the  sun,  and  thus  originated  an  idea  that  has  been 
eagerly  taken  up  by  modern  poets,  has  by  them, 
and  even  by  botanical  writers,  been  wrongfully  ap- 
plied. Thus  the  mistake  has  arisen  of  looking  for  an 
action  in  the  modern  designated  sunflower  which 
really  never  belonged  to  it.  As  the  ancients  were 
not  acquainted  with  our  garden  sunflower  (Heli- 
anthus),  which  is  a native  of  Peru,  it  could  not 
possibly  be  the  plant  intended  bj'  Ovid.  Old 
Gerard,  in  his  Herbal,  stated  the  matter  correctly 
as  regards  the  Helianthus  long  ago,  but  has  been 
unheeded.  He  says  ; — 

“ The  flower  of  the  sunne  is  called  in  Laline  Flos 
sobs,  taking;  that  name  from  those  that  have  reported 
it  to  turno  with  the  sunne,  the  which  I could  never 
observe,  although  I have  endeavoured  to  find  out  the 
truth  of  it ; but  1 rather  thinke  it  was  so  called  because 
it  doth  resemble  the  radiant  beames  of  the  sunne,  where- 
upon some  have  called  it  Coi  oiui  solis  and  Sol  Indiatius, 
the  Indian  sunflower.” 

The  simile  of  turning  its  face  to  the  sur  from  east 
to  west  daily,  supposing  an}'^  flower  to  do  so,  has 
been  wrongly  assigned  b}'  Erasmus  Darwin, 
Thomson,  and  Moore,  as  well  as  bj^  various  prose 
waiters,  to  the  Helianthus  of  botanists.  Cowley, 
in  his  Foernata  Latina  Flaniarum,  thus  makes 
his  Flos  solis  .speak  for  itself,  but  refrains  from  i 
specifying  the  exact  plant  he  means.  Thus  trans- 
lated : — 

“ tVith  bending  head  submissive  I adore. 

With  constant  gaze  my  father’s  face  explore  ; 

I turn  my  face  following  where'er  he  turns, 

Still  fix’d  my  pious  gaze  as  round  he  burns.” 

This  is  evidently  in  accordance  with  Ovid,  who 
says  of  his  sunflower  (transformed  from  the  nymph 
Clytia,  who  vainly  loved  Apollo) : — 

“ Still  the  lov'd  object  the  fond  leaves  pursue, 

Still  move  their  root  the  moving  sun  to  view.” 

By  “ leaves”  the  poet,  as  was  then  usual,  meant  the 
petals  of  the  flower.  Churchill,  who  designates 
the  sunflower  as 

“The  proud  giant  of  the  garden  race 
Who  madly  rushes  to  the  sun’s  embrace,” 

with  all  the  modern  poets  who  have  touched  on 
the  subject,  meant  the  Peruvian  plant,  believing 
that  the  name  implied  the  presumed  fact. 

The  plant,  however,  that  Ovid  had  in  view  was 
most  probably  the  marigold  {Calendula  officinalis), 
which  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  many  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  was  of  old  noted  as  a flower 
of  the  sun,  and  was  called  by  herbalists  Solis  seqna, 
or  sun-follower,  and  Solis  sponsa,  the  spouse  of  the 
sun.  It  certainly  keeps  its  flowers  well  open 
during  all  hours  of  the  day,  and,  as  Shakspeare 
says. 
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“ Goes  to  lied  witli  the  aun, 

And  with  liiin  rises  weciiinj;.” 

Here,  then,  is  the  tiower  Lliat  answer.s  to  J.  E.  E.’s 
demand,  and  “like  an  old  Druid  hails  [or  rather 
expand.s  to  both]  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun.” 
d'hus  Shakspeare  wakens  up  the  lady  fair  in 
Cjjmbeliac  on  the  truthful  utterance  that 
“ Winkin’  inarybuds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes”; 

and  Herrick  denies  that  evening  was  come,  be- 
cause 

“ Xo  marigolds  yet  closed  are, 

Xo  shadows  yet  appear.” 

The  connexion  of  tlie  marigold  with  the  sun  as 
an  old  well-understood  idea  is  shown  by  Eapin 
in  his  Latin  poem  on  gardens,  translated  by  Gar- 
diner in  1706  : — 

“ Xor  shall  the  marigold  uninentioned  die, 

Which  Acis  once  found  out  in  Sicily  ; 

She  I’hcebus  love.s,  and  from  him  draws  her  hue, 
And  ever  keeps  his  golden  beams  in  view." 

Our  tall  Eeruvian  sunflower  must  only  be  con- 
sidered as  resembling  the  sun  from  the  great  e.x- 
Xwnsion  of  the  head  or  disc  of  the  flower,  con- 
taining the  fertile  florets,  and  the  golden  border  of 
its  spreading  barren  rays  ; and  as  to  the  marigold, 
we  must  be  satisfied  that  it  meets  the  Ovidian 
idea  by  its  comjtosite  flowers  with  disc  and 
numerous  rays  being  open  to  the  gaze  of  the  sun 
as  long  as  the  solar  orb  is  above  the  horizon. 

Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S. 

Green  Hill  Summit,  Worcester. 

Do  j’our  anti-girasol  correspondents  admit  that 
the  well-known  vegetable  generally  called  and 
written  (see  Maunder)  the  Jerusahin  artichoke  is 
really  and  correctly  the  c/imsolcm  artichoke  ? or 
must  this  also  be  “consigned  to  the  limbo  of 
vulgar  errors”  1 J.  M. 

bunks  of  the  Tay. 

The  Sealed  Books  (5*"  S.  ix.  515.) — The 
Oxford  Fress  seems  to  be  credited  with  “faithful- 
ness ” for  adhering  to  the  important  spelling,  ax 
and  peny.  I should  be  glad  to  know  when  and  on 
what  authority  the  reading  of  Es.  Ixviii.  4,  has 
been  altered,  “ Eraise  him  in  his  name,  yea  and 
rejoice  before  him  ” (Tower  Book).  W.  G. 

“None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel” 
(5*"  S.  iii.  25.)— F.  PL  quotes  Seneca  and  Mas- 
singer writing  to  the  like  effect  as  in  this  well- 
known  quotation.  Seneca’s  words  I know  in  the 
Hercules  Furens,  but  F'.  H.  does  not  give  Mas- 
.singer’s.  LTntil  I see  these  I shall  think  that 
Theobald  took  his  line  from  the  inscription  under 
Colonel  Strangeways’s  jjortrait,  quoted  by  Dodd  in 
his  Epigrammatists  (p.  533)  : — 

“Xone  but  himself  himself  can  parallel.” 

Strange  ways  was  M.F.  for  Dorset,  and  of 
Charles  II.’s  Erivy  Council.  Dodd  also  quotes 


Granger’s  Biographical  History,  where  Sir  W. 
Temple’s  words  are  given  concerning  Caesar,  that 
he  was  “ equal  only  to  himself.”  W.  T.  M. 

The  Arrangement  of  Autographs  (5‘'‘  S.  ix- 
468.) — I recommend  your  correspondent  to  adopt 
tlie  following  plan  if  he  wishes  to  do  the  work 
himself.  Cut  out  of  each  leaf  of  a book  the  space 
that  each  letter  would  fit  into  exactly,  and  then 
insert  each  letter  into  such  space,  binding  it  in 
along  the  edges  with  goldbeaters’  skin  ; the  letter 
ol  course  can  then  be  easily  removed  entire  if 
necessary.  An  alternative,  and  perhaps  in  the 
long  run  a more  satisfactory  way,  would  be  to 
send  the  autographs  to  a first-rate  binder,  such  as 
hlessrs.  Birdsall  & Sons,  Wood  Street,  North- 
ampton, and  instruct  them  to  bind  them  so  as  to 
show  both  sides  of  the  letters,  and  I have  no 
doubt  your  correspondent  would  be  very  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  his  volume  when  returned  to  him. 

As  to  the  latter  part  of  your  correspondent’s 
query,  I should  think,  if  the  catalogue  is  for  the 
autographs,  the  better  way  would  be  to  give  the 
names  alphabetically  to  whom  the  autographs  be- 
long, and  in  addition  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  letter,  with  the  date  thereof,  is  written. 

Sywl. 

I arrange  my  autograph  letters  in  this  way. 
When  one  page  only  is  covered,  I gum  the  four 
corners  of  the  sheet  or  of  the  fly-leaf  to  the  page 
of  the  book.  When  the  fourth  page  is  written 
upon,  I use  strips  of  paper  of  different  widths, 
adapted  to  the  top  and  bottom  margins  and  the 
intervals  between  the  lines.  I gum  half  the 
length  to  the  letter  and,  having  folded  it,  the 
other  half  to  the  leaf  of  the  book.  I thus  have 
the  autographs  safely  and  conveniently  attached  to 
a book  by  a series  of  about  four  paper  hinges.  I 
employ  gum,  not  paste,  so  that  I may,  by  the  aid 
of  a little  warm  water,  remove  the  document  with- 
out risk  of  injury.  M.  D. 

Waterloo  Day  (5*’'  S.  ix.  483.) — For  the  in- 
formation of  W.  T.  M.,  I beg  to  give  the  name  of 
Captain  John  Orr,  formerly  of  the  42nd  Regiment 
(Black  Watch),  as  that  of  a Waterloo  officer  still 
surviving  among  us  in  Edinburgh. 

Douglas  Maclagan,  M.D. 

“All  round  Robin  Hood’s  barn”  (5”'  S.  ix. 
486.) — May  I suggest  that,  as  Robin  Hood’s  barn 
would  simply  be  the  cornfields  in  his  district,  we 
need  not  go  far  for  the  probable  origin  of  the  pro- 
verbial saying  mentioned  by  Cuthbert  Bede  ‘! 

B.  J. 

“ If  the  coach,”  &c.  (5*^  S.  ix.  449.) — From  a 
song  by  Collins,  “ Faddy  Bull’s  Expedition,”  in 
Fairbairn’s  Universal  Songster,  vol.  ii.  p.  215, 
Bond.,  1826,  as  is  shown  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  W S.  x. 
173.  Ed.  Marshall. 
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Chaucer,  “ Prologue,”  l.  52  ; “ The  Borde 
Begonne  ” (5“‘  S.  ix.  103.) — I find  two  other  in- 
stances of  this  expression  in  Hartshorne’s  Ancient 
Metrical  Tales: — 

“ The  kyng  coramanried  the  steward  tho 
To  the  scheperde,  for  to  go, 

And  pray  him  specially, 

A tahal  dormant  that  he  hegynne; 

‘ Then  shall  we  laugh,  that  be  herein. 

Of  his  ribaudy. 

Adam,’  lie  said,  ‘ sit  here  down. 

For  Joly  Robin  of  the  town. 

He  gives  thee  good  word, 

And  for  thou  ai  t of  his  knowing. 

We  vouchsafe  old  and  yong 
That  thou  hegynne  the  lord.’  ” 

Tale  of  King  Edward  and  the  She/iherd,  pp.  72-73. 

“ Then  said  they  all  at  a word 

That  cokwolds  schuld  hegynne  to  hard 
And  sit  hyest  in  the  halle. 

For  ought  that  ever  may  betide, 

He  (the  kyng)  set  them  by  his  awne  side 
Up  at  the  hye  dese.” 

The  Cokwolds  Daxmce,  pp.  215,  219. 

It  is  clear  that  “ to  bord  ” in  the  second  line  is 
a misprint  for  “ tlie  bord  ” ; indeed,  the  book  is 
full  of  misprints.  F.  J.  V. 

Legend  of  Hol:me  Church  (5‘’’  S.  ix.  508.) — 
Legends  somewhat  similar  to  that  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Curtin  are,  I believe,  very  common.  At 
any  rate,  I have  met  with  them  in  various  parts  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  author  of  Murray’s 
handbook  for  travellers  in  the  two  counties  says, 
when  speaking  of  Buckfastleigh  (eighth  ed.  p.  196): 

“ The  ch.  hill  is  climbed  by  140  steps  ; and  the  tradi- 
tion common  to  churches  on  high  ground  belongs  to  this 
of  Buckfastleigh.  It  is  said  that  the  Devil  obstructed 
the  builders  by  removing  the  stones;  and  a large  block, 
bearing  the  mark  of  the  ‘ enemy’s  ’ finger  and  thumb,  is 
pointed  out  on  a farm  about  one  mile  distant.” 

There  is  in  the  parish  of  Talland,  in  S.E.  Corn- 
wall, a spot  known  as  Pulpit,  about  which  the 
following  story  was  told  me  when  a child.  When 
it  was  decided  to  build  the  parish  church,  the 
authorities  selected  Pulpit  as  its  site,  and  the 
building  was  accordingly  begun  there.  But  during 
the  following  night  a spiritual  voice  was  heard 
saying,  again  and  again, 

“ If  you  will  my  wish  fulfil, 

Build  the  church  on  Talland  hill 

and  the  return  of  day  showed  that  the  stones  had 
all  been  removed,  no  one  knew  how,  from  the  spot 
chosen  by  man  to  that  preferred  by  the  spirit. 
The  building,  how’ever,  was  at  once  resumed  at 
Pulpit,  but  with  precisely  the  same  results  during 
the  following  night.  This  went  on  for  some  time, 
until  flesh  and  blcod  gave  in,  and  the  church  wars 
built  on  Talland  hill,  near  the  sea-shore,  and  far 
from  the  centre  of  the  parish. 

With  the  omission  of  the  name  Pulpit,  and  the 
substitution  of  St.  Mary’s  hill  for  TaUand  hill  in 


the  couplet,  the  same  story  is  told  of  the  church  in 
the  parish  of  St.  hlary'^-church,  adjacent  to  Tor- 
quay. Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay.  | 

Similar  legends  to  that  related  of  Holme  Church  1 

are  to  be  found  on  the  Continent,  and  more  j 

particularly  in  places  where  the  church  is  incon-  l 

veniently  situated,  as,  for  example,  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill,  at  a distance  from  the  principal  village  | 

or  hamlet,  or  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  i 

parish.  Several  instances  will  be  found  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  2“>i  S.  iv.  144, 197,  220,  298,  357,  461. 

See  also  Note  F to  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Lay  of  the  , 
Last  Minstrel,  concerning  the  building  of  the  | 
church  of  Old  Deer  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  a legend 
relating  to  the  original  chapel  of  our  Lady  at  Wal- 
singham,  afterwards  so  famous  as  a place  of  pil- 
grimage, told  in  Clyde’s  Norfolk  Garland,  p.  92.  | 

On  the  Continent  the  same  tale  is  repeated  of  the  ' 
churches  of  Etretat  and  St.  Sylvestre-de-Cormeilles  ! 
in  Normandy  (see  Mdlle.  Amelie  Bo.squet’s  Nor- 
mandie Romanesque,  p.  499),  and  of  the  church  of  ' 
Altenberg,  in  Thuringia,  in  one  of  Grimm’s  works 
on  the  folk-lore  of  Germany. 

Edgar  hlAcCuLLOcn. 

Guernsey.  ^ 

A similar  legend  is  related  with  regard  to  the  < 
erection  of  the  parish  churches  of  Kibworth, 
Leicestershire,  and  Godshill,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Thomas  North,  F.S.A. 

Thomas  Powell,  Dramatist  (5‘''  S.  ix.  487, 
514.)— See  “ N.  & Q.,”  3f<i  S.  iii.  348,  479. 

J.  0. 

Floral  Chief  Bents  (5*’*  S.  ix.  367,  497.) 

— The  service  of  a rose  was  very  common,  as  being 
one  easily  rendered  ; but  sometimes  it  was  clogged  i 
with  curious  conditions,  as,  for  instance,  in  a grant 
which  I have  met  with  of  the  year  1352  it  is  re- 
quired that  a w’hite  rose  be  rendered  before  sunrise  | 
at  the  wmst  end  of  a particular  toft  on  St.  John 
Baptist’s  day.  Other  kinds  of  chief  rents  (of  all  i 
of  which  I have  met  with  examples)  were  these  : 
a sparrow-hawk  ; a doe,  or  three  shillings  (about  ( 
1240-50);  the  service  of  “unius  marschalli,”  f.c. 
a farrier  or  shoeing  smith  (about  1270)  ; a pair,  or 
two  pairs,  of  gloves,  sometimes  white,  and  of  the 
value  of  one  penny,  or  of  twopence  (about  1230- 
1301);  an  overcoat  (“supertunica”)  for  a man, 
worth  two  shillings  (about  1270) ; a pair  of  gilt 
spurs,  worth  sixpence  (1279)  ; a truss  of  rushes 
for  spreading  in  the  hall  (about  1250) ; a capon  ; 
an  apple  ; a root  of  ginger  (1293) ; a pound  of 
pepper ; a peppercorn  ; a pound,  or  half  pound, 
of  cummin  (very  common).  W.  D.  Macrat. 

The  lands  and  barony  of  Bedcastle,  in  the 
county  of  Angus  or  Forfar  (originally  given  by 
King  William  the  Lion  to  Walter  de  Berkelej), 
are  held  of  the  Crown  “ for  payment  of  ane  Bid- 
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rose  at  the  feast  of  John  tlie  Baptist,  in  name  of 
hlencli-fariii,  if  asked  allenarly”  (.Jervise,  lipitajjlis 
and  Inscriptions,  vol.  i.  pp.  325,  32()). 

J.  Woodward. 

Montrose. 

Coi.T.KGIATE  AND  SCHOLASTIC  BlOCRAnilES  (5“' 
S.  ix.  3G4,  45G.) — Adil  — 

1.  llugby  llefjister  from  1075  to  1867,  with  alphabeti- 
cal index. 

2.  Bnidlield  College  Register,  with  alphabetical  index. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

“ Platforii  ” (rjh  S.  ix.  14G,  1!)5,  214,  398.) — 
Godwin,  in  his  Catalofiuc  of  the  Bishops,  habitually 
uses  the  above  word  in  the  sense  in  which  it  sur- 
vives amongst  our  American  cousins,  namely,  that 
of  a scheme  or  purpose  ; and  in  the  following  pas- 
■sage  it  is  associated  with  another  word  now  but 
little  used  in  England.  In  his  life  of  Keginald 
Poole,  B.  of  Exeter,  p.  125  ; — 


not  escape  me ; but  when  I pointed  it  out  to  a 
friend  I took  for  granted  that  it  was  a printer’s 
error,  which  would  be  sure  to  be  corrected.  The 
correction  has  come,  but  has  opened  another 
question.  Mr.  Hall  says  it  answers  to  our  slang 
in  which  a prison  is  called  a “ stone  jug.”  Whence 
does  he  derive  it  ? One  day  at  the  Izeli  port, 
Kaffirland,  1855,1  read  in  the  Athenceum,!  think, 
how  the  elders  of  the  Kirk  in  Glasgow  used  of  old 
to  go  out  of  church  and  make  a sweep  round  for 
absentees  and  idlers,  who  on  Monday  were  placed 
in  the  stocks  or  pillory,  which  being  called  (from, 
the  Latin  ji/ywHi,  a yoke)  t\\o  jougs,  the  treatment 
was  styled  “clapping  them  in  the  jougs.”  This  at 
once  suggested  to  me  that  possibly  when  more 
serious  offences  were  punished  with  the  Tolbooth, 
the  phrase,  “Clapping  them  in  the  stone  jowy”  (or 
jug),  became  the  euphemism  for  the  prison. 

Gibbes  Eigaud. 

18,  Long  AVall,  Oxford. 


“He  dealt  8o  busily  with  his  letters  amongst  his 
friends  in  England,  wherein  he  dthorlul  them  from  the 
king’s  obedience,  and  all  conformity  unto  reformation,  as 
it  turned  many  of  them  to  great  trouble,  and  amongst 
the  rest  cost  his  mother  her  head.  It  pleased  not  God 
that  any  of  his  plutjonnes  should  take  success.” 

G.  E.  E. 

Charles  Howard  (S***  S.  ix.  266,  398,  438.) — 
The  reference  to  the  correspondence  of  Henrietta, 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  1712-1767,  which  Mr.  Croker 
gave  to  the  Brit.  Mus.,  is  No.  22625-22629. 

Gwavas. 

Inscrirtion  on  the  Tenor  Bell  at  Yarns- 
COMBE  (5*'’  S.  ix.  388,  418,  458.) — Is  this  inscrip- 
tion anything  more  than  a fragment  of  an  alphabet 
inverted  ? Alphabet  bells  are  not  very  uncommon, 
and  inverted  inscriptions  are  not  very  uncommon. 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

Population  of  Eome  and  the  Eoman  Empire 
UNDER  Augustus  (5“*  S.  ix.  248,  415.) — Having 
been  kindly  referred  to  Gibbon’s  great  work  by 
Mr.  Marshall,  I was  glad  to  find  there  likewise  an 
answer  to  the  second  part  of  my  query.  On  p.  68 
of  vol.  i.  (the  8vo.  edition  in  12  vols..  Bond.,  1823, 
which  I have  now  at  hand)  Gibbon  endeavours  to 
deduct  the  whole  population  of  the  Eoman  empire 
from  the  census  and  account  taken  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  41  to  54.  Accord- 
ing to  Gibbon’s  approximate  estimate,  the  total 
number  of  subjects  who  acknowledged  the  laws  of 
Rome,  as  citizens,  provincials,  and  slaves,  may  have 
amounted  to  about  120,000,000  souls. 

H.  Krebs. 


The  .Jews  (5***  S.  ix.  209,  274.) — Herr  Mosen- 
thal  of  Vienna,  author  of  Leah  and  several  other 
dramatic  pieces,  was  a Jew,  and  his  brother  Julius 
was  for  several  years  Austrian  Consul  in  the  Cape 
Colony.  Emanuel  Deutsch,  too,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  H.  Hall. 

Lavender  Hill. 


Annibal  Caracci  (5*''  S.  ix.  27,  75,  298,  477.) 
—There  is  a fine  copy  of  Eouillet’s  engraving  of 
the  three  Marys,  unfortunately  cropt  at  the  margins, 
in  the  possession  of  Mi'.  Algernon  Peckover  of  Wis- 
Ijech.  J.  Peckover. 

Mart,  Queen  of  Scots  (5‘'*  S.  ix.  329,  436.) — 
I have  seen  in  Holyrood  Palace  a baby-basket 
embroidered  with  needlework  which  is  said  to 
have  been  executed  by  Queen  Mary.  It  was  pre- 
pared for  her  baby,  afterwards  James  VI.  I 
suppose  it  is  still  shown  to  visitors.  I never  heard 

any  doubt  cast  on  its  genuineness.  J.  H.  M. 

Edinburgh. 

A counterpane  said  to  have  been  the  work  of 
this  queen  is  shown  at  Newstead  Abbey. 

^ E.  G.  M. 


Tony  Lumpkin  (5*’^  S.  ix.  286,415.) — In  further 
lustration  of  this  curious  name  I send  an  inscrip- 
on  in  Leverington  Church,  co.  Camb. ; — 

“In  memory  of  | Nicholas  Lumpkin,  Gent.,  | who 
edthe25'i‘of  Novq  1825.  | Also  of  Captain  Anthony 
jmpkin,  | who  died  the  11‘*'  of  OcU,  1780,  1 Aged  61 
iars.” 

Goldsmith’s  play  was  first  acted  in  1773. 

W.  D.  Siveeting. 

"O/v  I /iv»Tv  (tTi 


Oxford. 

Slang  Phrases  (5‘^  S.  ix.  263,  398.) — H.aving 
been  for  between  six  and  seven  years  in  Kaffir- 
land, the  mistake  of  troak  for  tronk,  or  trunk,  did 


“Kin”  implies  diminution.  Thus  manikin, 
ninikin,  canakin,  pipkin,  lambkin  gherkin,  &c., 
mply  little  man,  little  lamb,  and  so  forth.  Lump- 
dn  would  thus  be  little  lump.  Wilkin  is  less  illus- 
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trious  tlian  William,  and  Tomkin  than  Thomas. 
Authors,  however,  are  not  tied  to  real  names  ; 
they  may  invent.  P.  P. 

Exchange  of  Names  (5‘*'  S.  viii.  448 ; ix.  76, 
275.) — An  exchange  of  names  is  a valuable  illus- 
tration of  a most  ancient  form  of  superstition, 
because,  as  we  know,  the  names  of  cities  of  Greece 
.and  Rome  were  taboo,  and  that  taboo  extends  to 
the  names  of  emperors  (China),  chiefs,  husbands, 
wives.  One  pre-historic  equivalent  for  the  word 
“ name  ” is  soul,  shadow,  and  it  must  be  in  rela- 
tion to  this  that  the  phenomena  of  the  superstition 
are  to  be  explained.  Hyde  Clarke. 

I wonder  no  one  has  mentioned  Jean  Paul’s 
immortal  Siebenkiis — Pirmian  Stanislaus  Sieben- 
kiis,  who  accepted  that  name,  in  exchange  for  his 
own,  from  the  friend  whom  he  desired  to  honour. 

A.  J.  M. 

Arms  of  Moore  (5”'  S.  ix.  187,  196,  257.) — 
The  coat  described  as  Ermine,  fretty  sable,  on  a 
chief  of  the  latter  three  lions  rampant  or,  appears 
to  belong  properly  to  the  name  of  Truslove.  A 
grant  of  them,  together  with  a crest,  by  way  of 
augmentation,  of  a boy’s  head  proper,  crowned 
with  a garland  of  bay  leaves,  and  mantled  gules, 
was  made  Feb.  10,  1606,  to  Edward  Truslove,  of 
Sutton,  CO.  York,  Gent.  The  original  patent  is  or 
was  in  the  possession  of  a family  of  hloore  of  Don- 
caster, by  '.yhom  these  arms  would  seem  to  have 
been  adopted  and  used,  and  hence  the  mistake  as 
to  their  belonging  to  that  name.  See  Visitation 
of  Yorkshire,  1612,  C.  13,  206,  in  Coll.  Ann. 

Charles  Jackson. 

Doncaster. 

A “ CoTTACEL  ” (5*^  S.  i.x.  28S,  315.)— Dr. 
Jessopp  comes  very  near  the  truth,  yet  misses  it. 
In  N.  Bailey’s  Dictionary,  toI.  i.,  we  find,  “ Cot- 
sethland,  land  held  by  a cottager” ; and  in  vol.  ii., 
“ Cotsethla,  a cot-settle,  i.e.  a little  mansion,  to 
v.?hich  a small  farm  belongs.”  It  seems  clear, 
therefore,  that  a “ cottacel  (cot-settle  ?)  of  land  ” 
means  a diminutive  farm,  or,  it  may  be,  a plot  of 
ground  only  attached  to  a cottage.  The  occupier 
was,  according  tc  Bailey,  called  coisethlus. 

E.  A.  B. 

This  is  better  known  in  the  terra  cotland,  coth- 
sethland,  or  cotsetland,  and  is  defined  by  Spelman, 
“ Cothsethlandam  hie  intelligo  cotre  sedem,  et  pr.'edii 
quidpiam  ad  eandem  pertinens,”  in  Blount’s  Laio 
Diet.,  s.v.  It  was  the  land  which  went  with  a 
cottage,  as  it  occurs  several  times  in  Chron.  Mon. 
Ah.,  Rolls’  Ser.,  e.y.  vol.  ii.  jr.  301,  “In  eadem 
villa  sunt  xxiii.  cotsetlandes  ” ; p.  305,  “Richardus 
i.  cotland  ad  opus  Eadredas  de  i.  cotland  xiiii. 
denarios  et  opus  August!  ” ; ih.,  “ In  eodem  hamel 
sunt  xi.  cotsetles,”  viz.  “ The  tenants  of  cottages, 
bound  as  such  to  render  service”  (Gloss.,  ih., 


p.  436).  In  vol.  i.  p.  214,  “ syx  cotsetlan  ” occur 
in  “ Metse,”  a.d.  956.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Dr.  Jessopp  is  quite  mistaken  in  his  “ suspi- 
cion.” The  word  is  distinctly  cottacel:  “A 
cottacel  of  land  as  it  is  now  divided  by  metes  and 
bounds.”  I write  with  the  deed  before  me.  The 
date  of  it  is  1847.  T.  F.  R. 

“Between  you  and  I”  (S***  S.  ix.  275,  412.) — 
Even  Moore,  in  the  Twopeimy  Dost  Bag,  letter  v., 
is  guilty  of  this  atrocity  ; — 

“ As  to  having  the  R-g-nt — that  show  is  gone  by — 

Besides,  1 ’ve  remark’d  that  (between  you  and  I),”  kc. 

Fredk.  Role. 

Portraits  in  Ackermann’s  “ Oxford  ” (5^'* 
S.  ix.  346.) — An  old  friend  and  former  rector,  now 
eighty-two  years  of  age,  and  supposed  to  be  de- 
picted as  the  Scholar  amongst  these  academical 
portraits,  has  sent  me  the  following  list,  written  by 
him  in  pencil  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this 
book  in  1814.  They  were  at  the  time  popularly 
supposed  in  the  university  to  represent  the  under- 
mentioned personages,  but  as  he  observes  in  his 
letter  to  me,  “ I fancy  none  of  them  are  now  alive, 
either  to  confirm  or  to  contradict,”  with,  it  must 
be  added,  his  solitar)'^  exception.  The  list  is  far 
from  complete,  but  worth  putting  on  record  as  far 
as  it  goes.  The  parenthetic  information  has  been 
supplied  by  me. 

Esquire  Bedel,  G.  V.  Cox.  (M.A.  of  New  College, 
Esquire  Bedel  from  1806  to  1866,  author  of  Recollections 
of  Oxford. ) 

Nobleman,  Hon.  de  Cardonnel.  (This  was  in  all 

probability  the  late  Lord  Dynevor,  who  once  bore  that 
name  before  assuming  that  of  Rice-Trevor.) 

Gentleman  Commoner,  Archer,  C.C.C. 

Scholar,  Stephen  Creyke,  C.C.C.  (First  Class  in  Lit. 
Hum.  in  Term.  Pasch.,  1816,  formerly  Archdeacon  and 
Canon  Residentiary  of  York,  and  now,  1878,  Rector  of 
Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster  ) 

Commoner,  Townshend,  B.N.C. 

Proctor,  Davies  of  Jesus.  (Thomas  Davies,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  and  Junior  Proctor  in  1812.) 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Ashton,  B.N.C. 

blaster  of  Arts,  J.  D.  Conybeare,  Ch.  Ch.  (Afterwards 
Dean  of  Llandaff.) 

Doctor  of  Divinity  in  full  dress,  Landon  of  Worcester. 
(Whittington  Landon,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Worcester  College 
from  1796  to  1839,  and  also  Dean  of  Exeter  Cathedral.) 

Doctor  of  Divinity  in  Convocation  habit,  Marlow  of  St. 
John’s.  (Michael  Marlow,  D.D.,  President  of  St.  John’s 
College  from  1795  to  1828,  and  Rector  of  Handborough 
in  Oxfordshire.) 

Student  of  Civil  Law,  Wall  of  New  Coll.  (Rev. 
Frederick  Sandys  Wall,  of  New  College.) 

Bachelor  of  Civil  Law,  Penrose  of  New  Coll.  (Rev. 
Thomas  Penrose  of  New  College,  afterwards  D.C.L.,  and 
Vicar  of  Writtle  in  Essex.) 

Doctor  of  Music,  Dr.  Crotch.  (William ' Crotch,  Mus. 
Doc.,  sometime  organist  of  Ch.  Ch.  and  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, and  Professor  of  Music  from  1797  to  1848.) 

Doctor  of  Medicine,  full  dress.  Sir  C.  Pegge.  (Sir 
Christopher  Pegge,  Knt.,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
afterwardsof  Ch.  Ch.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  from 
1 801  to  1822,  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  from  1 803  to  1822.) 
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Doctor  of  Jledicine  in  urnlross  gown,  Dr.  Williams, 
l.C.C.  (George  Williams,  JI.D.,  Senior  Fellow  and 
7ce-l’re8ident  of  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Professor  of 
lotany  from  1795  to  1834,  and  Keeper  of  the  lladcliffe 
dbrary  from  1810  to  1834.) 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  academical  costume  it 
nay  be  worth  while  mentioning  that  the  black 
;own,  with  full  velvet  sleeves,  now  exclusively 
vorn  by  the  proctors,  was  once  the  usual  dress 
;o\vn  of  the  M.A.,  but  has  long  since  fallen  into 
lisuse.  Though  the  inrpiiry  has  frequently  been 
nade  by  me  as  to  the  time  of  its  being  laid  aside, 
in  answer  has  never  yet  been  given.  i\Iuch  more 
•ecently  the  dress  gown  of  the  gentleman  commoner 
las  sunk  into  desuetude. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Xewbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


The  Russell  Family  (5‘‘'  S.  ix.  461,  491,  510.) 
—In  all  cases  of  pedigree  one  goes  so  naturally  to 
‘ N.  & Q.”  that  I am  surprised  to  find  Col. 
IIhester  speaking  of  misdescription  as  unim- 
lortant,  or,  rather,  I am  surprised  at  his  selecting 
‘ N.  & Q.”  as  the  vehicle  for  such  an  assertion, 
[f  I describe  a man  as  the  son  of  Major-Gmcral 
so-and-so,  is  it  a mere  verbal  criticism  if  you 
loint  out  that  he  is  the  son  of  Scrgeant-3fajor 
so-and-so  1 Yet  my  supposed  error  still  confines 
ihe  search  to  the  army.  Lady  James  Russell 
nay  be  the  daughter  of  any  one.  from  a coster- 
nonger  to  a viscount.  Lady  Elizabeth  Russell 
nust  seek  her  father  in  the  limited  ranks  of  earls, 
narquises,  and  dukes.  As  Col.  Chester  objects 
;o  my  harmless  initials,  A.  H.  C.,  I sign  my  name. 

A.  H.  Christie. 


Atlienamm  Club. 


Jenkins  Family  (5*’*  S.  ix.  388.)— The  arms 
iescribed  arc  not  borne  by  any  family  whose  name 
is  given  by  Burke,  nor  do  they  appear  in  Pap- 
worth’s  Ordinary.  The  coat  intended  is  Per  pale 
az.  and  sa.,  three  fleurs-de-lis  or,  which,  with  the 
battle-axe  crest,  was  borne  by  a Welsh  family 
named  Jenkins,  but  the  county  is  not  given.  The 
arms  are  those  ascribed  to  Ynyr,  Prince  of  Gwent, 
and  are  still  borne  as  quarterings  by  several 
families  who  descend  from  the  Welsh  houses  of 
Probert,  Williams,  &c.  As  a representative  of 
the  last-named  family  they  were  borne  by  the 
Protector  Oliver  Cromwell  (see  Visitation  of 
Huntingdonshire,  Camden  Society). 

J.  Woodward. 


Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5*'^  S.  ix.  469.)— 
The  Old  House  nt  Home. — I have  always  understood 
that  this  once  very  popular  ballad  was  written  by  Eliza 
Cook,  although  I believe  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
collected  edition  of  her  works.  The  style  and  thought 
remind  one  very  much  of  The  Old  Arm-Chair,  admittedly 
her  production.  The  music  of  the  former  song  I have 
always  heard  attributed  to  the  late  IMr.  George  Herbert 
Rod  well,  musical  composer  and  novelist.  In  the  former 
character  he  is  responsible  for  {inter  alia)  the  vocal 


illustrations  to  Moncrieff’s  version  of  Ainsworth’s  Jacl- 
Meppard,  produced  at  the  old  Adelphi,  with  JIrs. 
Keelcy  as  young  Jack,  O.  Smith  as  Jonathan  Wild,  Paul 
liedford  as  Blueskin,  and  R.  Honner  as  Jack  grown  un 
to  manhood.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  wrote  The 
Memoirs  of  an  Umhrella,  Old  London  Bridrje,  &c. 
if.,  Mr.  Pickford,  I have  not  heard  or  seen 

Ihe  Old  House  at  Home  since  ray  boyhood,  I perfectly 
remember  the  tune.  On  seeing  his  letter  I wrote  out 
the  words  from  memory,  and  he  is  perfectly  welcome  to 
a copy  if  they  have  escaped  his  recollection  and  he  will 
kindly  inform  me  where  to  send  it.  s.  P 

The  Old  House  at  Home. — The  author  was  E.  J.  Loder 

M.  B. 

(5'!'  S.  i.x.  509.) 

The  Foster  Brothers  is  by  James  Payn,  the  novelist 

H.  A.  B. 


Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted  (5“^  S ix 

509.)— 

“ So  burly  Luther  breasted  Babylon.” 

From  Lord  Lytton’s  The  Nexo  Timon.  H.  A.  B. 


^tStcIIanrous. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

A Histor!/  of  England  in  ihe  Eighteenth  Century.  By 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  2 vols.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Lecky’s  former  works  on  ration- 
alisni  and  European  morals  will  not,  we  think,  be  dis- 
appointed in  this  book,  belonging  to  a very  different 
class  of  subject.  The  vivacity  and  boldness  of  style 
which  his  former  productions  have  taught  us  to  associate 
with  his  name  are  certainly  not  wanting  here ; and  the 
qualities  w'hich  these  characters  impart  to  his  recent 
w'ork  are  all  the  more  valuable  that  they  induce  us 
readily  to  bear  him  company  in  his  survey  of  a portion 
of  history  which,  important  and  interesting  though  it  be, 
is  usually,  by  reason  of  the  dryness  or  obscurity  of  the 
ordinary  means  through  which  we  obtain  access  to  it  as 
a wdiole,  passed  by  with  more  or  less  neglect.  For  in  the 
writings  of  Macaulay,  Massey,  and  others  we  obtain 
sight  only  of  some  limited  part  of  the  century,  or  of 
some  special  topic  belonging  to  it. 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  rapid  account,  takes  up  the  thread  of 
narrative  from  the  Spanish  succession  troubles,  and 
follows  it  down  to  times  of  which  the  remembrance  is 
yet  comparatively  fresh  with  all  who  have  given  the 
most  cursory  attention  to  the  annals  of  this  country. 
We  trust  he  will  continue  his  history  to  the  end  of  the 
century.  But  the  chief  value  of  the  present  work  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Its  summary  of  the  prominent  political 
events  of  the  period,  nor.  judging  from  his  distribution 
of  the  matter  of  his  volumes,  do  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Lecky  had  any  intention  to  place  much  stress  upon 
these.  To  make  this  evident  we  will  only  refer,  by  way 
of  example,  to  his  treatment  of  the  campaigns  of 
Frederick  the  Great  or  of  the  conquest  of  Hindostan  in 
comparison  with  his  account  of  Ireland,  or  with  his 
lengthy  but  unflaggingly  interesting  chapter  on  the 
religious  revival  in  England.  The  chapters  on  these 
last  two  topics  form,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  whole  book,  because  they  resume  in  them- 
selves an  amount  of  information,  detailed  and  yet  com- 
pact, which  it  would  be  impossible  for  that  ubiquitous 
person  the  “general  reader”  to  acquire  unless  he  belied 
his  description  by  applying  himself  to  those  special 
sources  of  information  which  it  is  his  privilege  to  shun. 
Without  pretending  to  pass  any  opinion  on  subordinate 
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matters  of  controversy,  we  think  we  cannot  too  highly 
recommend  Mr.  Lecky’s  accounts  of  the  commercial  and 
religious  legislation  for  Ireland,  containing  as  they  do 
a statement  of  past  relations  between  this  country 
and  the  sister  island,  which  we  are  afraid  are  too  much 
overlooked  by,  if  indeed  they  are  not  for  the  most  part 
absent  from  the  knowledge  of,  Englishmen  of  ordinary 
information.  Again,  few  are  there  who  will  not  derive 
new  and  precise  instruction  from  his  description  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Methodism.  This  part  of  Mr. 
Lecky’s  book  is  enriched  with  personal  accounts  of 
Wesley  and  of  Whitetield,  and  is  enlivened  with  a store  of 
anecdotes  culled  from  various  authorities. 

Before  concluding  it  would  not  be  fair  to  omit  notice 
of  the  portrayal  of  some  of  the  political  personages  who 
figure  in  the  work.  Alberoni,  Walpole,  and  the  elder  Pitt 
are  all  drawn  in  more  or  less  detail.  The  humble  origin 
of  the  first  of  these  three  men  gives  rise  to  the  remark 
that  “ few  men,  without  any  advantage  either  of  birth  or 
fortune,  have  ever  risen  to  great  political  eminence 
without  drinking  deeply  of  the  cup  of  moral  humiliation.” 
AVe  confess  that  to  us  this  sentence  is  of  ambiguous 
meaning,  and  we  should  like  to  see  it  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples ; but  in  reading  Mr.  Becky's  pages  regarding 
Alberoni  we  could  not  help  being  reminded  of  a later 
man  more  remarkable  still.  M’alpole  and  Pitt  have 
their  well-known  characters  again  set  out,  the  latter 
with  considerable  fulness.  In  the  short  space  at  our 
disposal  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  indicate 
one  or  two  points  in  this  last  of  Mr.  Lecky’s  works; 
but  to  conclude  with  a general  remark,  we  will  venture 
to  state  our  belief  that  to  read  through  these  two  large 
liandsome  volumes  from  beginning  to  end  will  be  for 
any  one  to  gain  much  instruction  and  to  enjoy  no  less 
entertainment. 

The  Kineteenih  Century  for  July  contains  an  article 
on  Peter  the  Great’s  will,  by  iMr.  AVilliani  J.  Thoms, 
whose  recent  letter  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Morning 
Post  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers. 
The  points  now  chiefly  insisted  upon  are  that  Ivapoleon 
was  not  the  author  of  the  will  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
that  the  charge  made  by  Berkholz  that  lie  was  so  was 
inspired  by  Russian  influence,  and  its  wide  circulation 
had  the  same  origin  ; and  what  is  still  more  important, 
that  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  will  long 
before  Napoleon’s  time,  in  the  statement  made  by  the 
Prussian  Minister  Podowils  to  Frederick  the  Great  that 
the  Russian  Envoy  Kaiserlink  had  admitted  to  him  that 
he  had  seen,  in  the  handwriting  of  Peter  himself,  his  sug- 
gestions for  the  future  regulation  of  his  successors,  and 
that  in  conversation  the  king  himself  had  spoken  of  the 
“will  of  Peter  of  glorious  memory.” 

The  Library  Journal.  November  to  May.  (Triibner.) 
The  importance  and  usefulness  of  this  journal,  not  only 
to  librarians  but  to  lay  readers,  become  more  manifest 
with  the  issue  of  each  number.  The  acting  editors  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  energy  they  display.  Some 
notes  entitled  “ Sparks  in  the  Gloom,”  in  the  April 
number,  are  exceedingly  amusing,  and  illustrate  the  in- 
credible amount  of  ignorance  that  librarians  have  at 
times  to  endure.  “ Book-auction  Catalogues  and  their 
Perils  ” is  also  amusing.  Among  the  interesting  matter 
in  the  May  number  is  a note  from  Mr.  Garnett  to  the 
efi'ect  that  after  a three  weeks’  trial  it  was  found  that 
readers  of  fiction  at  the  British  Museum  did  not  exceed 
per  cent.  The  March  number  contains  a most  useful 
list  of  abbreviations  of  words  and  Christian  names  pro- 
posed or  suggested  to  be  used  for  all  catalogues  in  future. 
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TT'e  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and  ” 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

CoRHESPONDENTS  are  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  against  rule  to  seal  or  otherwise/aile/tcomuiunications 
transmitted  by  the  halfpenny  post.  Not  unfrequently 
double  postage  has  to  be  paid  on  their  receipt,  because 
they  have  been  “ closed  against  inspection.” 

Folk-Lore.— AVe  would  strongly  urge  on  those  corre- 
spondents who  are  good  enough  to  send  us  communica- 
tions on  Folk-Lore  that,  before  doing  so,  they  should 
consult  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  Ch-ambers’s  Look 
of  Pays,  Hone's  Eoery-Day  Book,  but  especially  Thisel- 
ton  Dyer’s  British  Popular  Customs,  this  last  being  the 
most  recent  work  on  customs  connected  with  the 
Calendar. 

AA'^.  M.  M. — The  golden  rose  is  blessed  by  the  Pope  on 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  and  it 
is  sent  annually  to  a sovereign,  to  a celebrated  church, 
or  to  some  eminent  personage.  This  present  is  said  to 
have  been  substituted  for  the  gold  and  silver  keys,  and 
for  the  pieces  cut  with  a file  from  the  chains  which 
are  said  to  have  bound  the  hands  of  St.  Peter,  for- 
merly sent.  Lenfiint  states  that  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover who  was  the  first  author  of  the  gift,  some  saying 
that  it  was  instituted  in  the  others  in  the  ninth 
century.  See  “N.  & Q.,”  2“'*  S’,  i.  252,  337. 

A.  B. — Charles  Elme  Francatelli  is  described  in 
A'incent’s  Dictionary  of  Biography  as  scientific  cook 
successively  to  Crockford’s,  the  Royal  Household,  and 
the  Reform  Club.  He  was  born  in  1805,  and  died 
Aug.  10,  1876. 

AA’illiam  E.  a.  Axon. — A reference  to  the  biblio- 
graphical curiosity  has  already  been  made  in  the  last  vol. 
of  “ N.  & Q.,’’  ante,  p.  340.  AVe  do  not  see  that  anything 
further  can  be  said  on  the  subject. 

C.  AA’. — The  history  of  shorthand  noticed  in  5*^''  S.  ix. 
520  is  printed  in  German  at  Dresden,  and  is  published 
under  the  title  of  Geschichte  und  Literatur  oter  Oesch- 
windschreilkunst,  8vo.,  1878. 

C.  E.  G.  asks  in  what  magazines  (and  in  what  numbers 
of  the  same)  have  been  published  any  criticisms  of  Jean 
Ingelow's  works,  prose  or  poetical. 

AA'.  (ante,  p.  463.) — A specimen  of  the  plan  advised 
ante,  p.  15,  and  a catalogue,  from  which  you  may  glean 
some  hints,  have  been  left  for  your  peru.sal  at  your  club. 

Tregeagle. — No.  The  Jack  Alitford  inquired  after 
was,  w^e  presume,  the  disreputable  hanger-on  of  the  press 
of  that  name. 

M.  D. — AV’e  have  forwarded  your  packet  to  our  corre- 
spondent. 

M. — The  letter  was  forwarded  to  your  club,  and  thence 
to  the  direction  now  given. 

George  Lloyd. — See  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  passim. 

Miriam  T. — No  charge. 

Erratum. — 5‘''  S.  ix.  507,  col.  2,  1.  27  from  top,  for 
“ Gelria,”  read  Gelrice. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘ Notes  and  Queries  ’ ” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
AVellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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iSotrS. 

“MORTE  ©’ARTHUR”;  OR,  “THE  PASSING 
OF  ARTHUR.” 

Having  shown  in  “ Gareth  and  Linet  ” wherein 
Tennyson  differs  from  the  History  of  Prince 
Arthur  (compiled  by  Sir  T.  hlalory  in  ,1470),  it 
■will  be  no  less  interesting  to  trace  his  parallelisms 
of  thought  and  word  with  the  prose  story.  It  is 
known  to  every  reader  of  our  Laureate  that  the 
Passing  of  A rthur,  after  the  few  lines  of  introduc- 
tion, is  verbally  identical  with  the  Morte  dJ Arthur. 
“ N.  & Q.”  is  not  the  place  for  criticism,  but  facts, 
with  such  brief  running  comments  as  may  serve  to 
put  the  reader  au,  courant  with  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  The  object  of  this  short  paper  is  to  show 
the  parallelisms  between  the  prose  story  of  the 
Mort  cV Arthur,  in  Caxton’s  book,  and  the  Morte 
cl’ Arthur  of  Tennyson. 

Prose. — And  Sir  Lucan  and  Sir  Bedivere.. .heaved  him 
up,  and  so. ..led  him  [the  wounded  king]  between  them... 
unto  a little  chapel  not  far  from  the  sea-side. 

Idyll. — Then  because  the  wound  was  deep 

The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him 

And  bore  him  to  a chapel  nigh  the  field... 

On  one  side  lay  the  ocean. 

Prose. — “ My  time  hietli  fast,  therefore  take  you  Bx- 
calibur,  my  good  sword,  and  go  with  it  unto  yonder 
water  side ; and  when  thou  comest  there,  I charge  thee, 
throw  my  sword  into  that  water,  and  come  again  and 
tell  me  what  thou  shalt  see  there.”  My  lord,”  said  Sir 
Bedivere,  “your  command  shall  be  done,  and  liylitly  will 
1 bring  you  word.’’ 


Idyll.—  “I  cannot  last  till  morn. 

Thou,  therefore,  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 

Which  was  my  pride,... 

And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere; 

Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  bring  me  word.” 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 

“ I thy  best  will  all  perform  at  full. 

Watch  what  I see,  and  lightly  bring  you  'word.” 

Prose. — So  Sir  Bedivere  departed,  and. ..he  beheld  that 
noble  sword,  where  the  pomel  (sic)  and  the  haft  were  all 
of  precious  stones. ..And  then  Sir  Bedivere  hid  Excalibur 
under  a tree,  and.. .came  again  unto  King  Arthur. 

Idyll. — So. ..from  the  ruined  shrine  he  stept... 

Came  to  the  shining  level  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur... 

— all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks... 

...at  the  last  it  seemed 

Better  to  leave  Excalibur  concealed 

There  on  the...waterflags... 

So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded  king. 

Prose. — “ What  sawest  thou  there  1 ” said  the  king. 
“Sir,”  said  he,  “ I saw  nothing  but  waves  and  wind.” 
“ That  is  untruly  said  of  thee,”  said  King  Arthur. 
“ Therefore,  go  thou  lightly,  and  do  my  command  ; as 
thou  art  to  me  life  ctnd  dear,  spare  not  to  throw  it  in.” 

Idyll.— Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere... 
“What  is  it  thou  hast  seen?  ”... 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 

“ I heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds. 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.” 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur, 

“ Thou  hast  betrayed  thy  nature... 

Not  rendering  true  answer... 

I charge  thee,  quickly  go  again. 

As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
I bade  thee.” 

Prose. — Then  Sir  Bedivere  returned  again,  and  took 
the  sword  in  his  hand. ..and  thought  it  sin  and  shame  to 
throw  away  that  noble  sword.  And  so,  after  he  had  hid 
the  sword,  he  returned  again. ..to  the  king. 

Idyll. — Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time... 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt 
[He]  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time. 

And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded  king. 

Prose. — “ What  saw  ye  there  ? ” said  the  king.  “ Sir,’’ 
said  he,  “I  saw  nothing  but  the  water  wap  and  the 
waves  wan.”* 

Idyll. — Then  spake  King  Arthur..."  What  is  it  thou 
hast  seen  ? ” 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 

“ I heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag. 

And  the  long  ripple  washing  on  the  reeds.” 

Prose. — “Ah,  traitor,  untrue,”  said  King  Arthur, 
“now  hast  thou  betrayed  me  two  times. ..thou  art  named 
a noble  knight,  and  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  rich 
sword.  But  now  go  again  lightly, ...and  if  thou  do  not  as  I 
command  thee. ..I  shall  slay  thee  with  mine  own  hands.” 

Idyll.— To  whom  replied  King  Arthur..." Untrue, 
Unknightly,  traitor-hearted ! 

Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious  hiit. 

...get  thee  hence. 

But  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 

I will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.” 

Prose.— Then  Sir  Bedivere  departed,  and  went  to  the 
sword,  and  lightly  took  it  up,  and  went  to  the  water-side 
...and  then  he  threw  the  sword  into  the  water... and  there 

* “ Wap  ” is  a Welsh  word  wab,  to  bounce  [against  the 
banks].  “'Wan”  is  to  flow  backwards  and  forwards,  to 
wander  or  move  about  purposelessly. 
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came  an  arm  and  a hand  above  the  water,  and  met  it, 
and  caught  it,  and  so  shook  it  thrice,  and  brandished 
[it] ; and  then  the  hand  vanished  away  with  the  sword 
on  the  water.  So  Sir  Bedivere  came  again  to  the  king, 
and  told  him  what  he  had  seen.’' 


pathetic,  so  poetical  withal,  that  conversion  into 
metre  could  not  add  much  to  its  beauty. 

E.  Cobh  AM  Brewer. 


I 


Lavant,  Chichester. 


quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere  and  ran... 
...and  clutched  the  sword,. ..and  threw  it... 

But  ere  he  [it]  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm... 

And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandished  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere; 

And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  king. 

Prose. — “ Alas,”  said  the  king,  “ help  me  from  hence, 
for  I dread  me  I have  tarried  over  long  ” [a  few  lines 
lower  down  we  read  “ I fear  this  wound... hath  taken  over- 
much cold  ”J.  Then  Sir  Bedivere  took  King  Arthur  upon 
his  back,  and  so  went  with  him  to  the  water-side. 

Idyll. — Then  answer  made  King  Arthur... 

“ My  end  draws  nigh  ; ’tis  time  that  I were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  weight. 

And  bear  me  to  the  margin ; yet  I fear 
My  ujound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I shall  die.” 

Him  Sir  Bedivere. ..then  took  with  care... 

O’er  both  his  shoulders. ..and  bore  him  thro’  the 
place... 

Prose. — And  when  they  were  at  the  water-side,  even 
fast  by  the  bank,  hove  a little  barge  with  many  fair  ladies 
in  it,  and  among  them  were  three  queens,  and  all  had 
black  hoods,  and  they  wept  and  shrieked  when  they  saw 
the  king. 

Idyll. — Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a dusky 
barge... 

And  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded... by  these 
Three  queens... and  from  them  arose 
A cry. ..of  lamentation. 

Prose. — “ Now  put  me  in  the  barge,”  said  the  king. 
And  so  he  did  softly ; and  there  received  him  three 
queens  with  great  mourning ; and  so  these  three  queens 
set  him  down,  and  in  one  of  their  laps  King  Arthur  laid 
his  head.  Then  that  queen  said...”  Why  have  ye  tarried 
so  long  1... alas  1 this  wound. ..hath  taken  over-much 
cold.” 

Idyll. — Then  murmured  Arthur : “ Place  me  in  the 
barge.” 

So  to  the  barge  they  came.  Then  those  three  queens 
Put  forth  their  hands  and  took  the  king,  and  wept. 
But  [one]  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap. 

And  called  him  by  his  name. 

Prose. — Then  Sir  Bedivere  cried  : “ Ah,  my  lord 
Arthur,  what  shall  become  of  me  now  ye  go  from  me?...” 
“Comfort  thyself,”  said  King  Arthur ;...“  in  me  is  no 
trust. ..I  will  unto  the  vale  Avilion  for  to  heal  me  of  my 
grievous  wound.  And  if  thou  never  hear  more  of  me, 
pray  for  my  soul.” 

Idyll. — Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 

“ Ah,  my  lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I go?...” 

And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  the  barge... 

“ Comfort  thyself,  what  comfort  is  in  me  ?... 

If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again. 

Pray  for  my  soul.  I am  going  a long  way... 

To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion... 

Where  I will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound.” 

The  poet  in  this  idyll  1ms  kept  close  to  the  prose 
story,  and  I think  all  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  will 
agree  with  me  in  saying  his  model  is  so  simple,  so 


DEATH  OF  SPENCER  COMPTON,  EARL  OP 
NORTHAMPTON. 


I do  not  think  that  the  following  letter  has  been 
noticed  by  any  of  our  historians.  As  it  confirms 
Lord  Clarendon’s  statement  that  when  Spencer 
Compton,  Earl  of  Northampton,  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Hopton  Heath  on  March  19,  1643,  the 
Parliamentarian  leaders  refused  to  give  up  his 
body  (edit.  1843,  p.  350),  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  It  occurs 
in  a quarto  pamphlet  of  eight  pages,  entitled 
“ The  Battaile  on  Hopton-Heath  in  Staffordshire, 
Betweene  His  Majesties  Forces  under  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Earle  of  Northampton  and  those  of  the’  Rebels, 
March  19.  Together  with  a Letter  from  the  Lord 
Compton,  now  Earle  of  Northampton.  Printed  by 
H.  Hall,  M.ncxLiiJ.” 

The  original  is  certainly  of  considerable  rarity. 
I do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  more  than 
two  copies. 


“ Deare  Mother,— On  Sunday  last  we  got  the  day  of 
the  Rebels,  but  our  losse  (especially  your  Honours  and 
mine)  is  not  to  be  expressed.  For  though  it  be  a generall 
losse  to  the  Kingdome,  yet  it  toucheth  us  nearest.  But, 
Madam,  Casualties  in  this  world  will  happen,  & in  such 
a cause  who  would  not  have  ventured  both  life  and 
fortune  ? praye.  Madam,  let  this  be  your  comfort,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  to  do  braver  then  he  did,  as 
appeares  by  their  owne  Relation.  I sent  a Trumpeter  to 
know  what  was  become  of  my  Father,  hee  brought  me 
a Letter  from  Sir  John  Cell  and  Sir  William  Brereton, 
assuring  mee  of  my  Father’s  death,  making  strange 
demands  for  his  body,  such  as  were  never  before  heard 
of  in  any  warre,  as  all  their  Ammunition,  Prisoners,  and 
Cannon  which  we  had  taken.  I send  them  word  backe, 
that  their  demands  were  unreasonable,  and  against  the 
Lawes  of  Armes,  but  desired  them  to  give  free  passage 
to  some  Chirurgeons  to  embalme  him,  or  to  let  their 
Chirurgeons  doe  it,  and  I would  satisfy  them  for  their 
paines.  Their  last  Answer  I have  sent  in  Philip 
Willoughby’s  Letter,  which  is,  that  they  will  neither 
send  the  body  nor  suffer  our  Chirurgeons  to  come  to 
embalme  it,  but  will  see  their  owne  Chirurgeons  doe  it. 
Their  Relation  was,  that  He  was  assaulted  by  many 
together,  and  with  his  owne  hand  killed  the  Colonel  and 
others  also,  but  was  unhorsed  by  the  multitude,  his  horse 
being  shot : But  his  Armour  was  so  good  that  they  could 
not  hurt  him,  till  he  was  downe,  and  had  undone  his  head- 
peece. 

“ Praye,  Madam,  be  comforted,  and  think  no  man 
could  more  honourably  have  ended  this  life  (fighting  for 
his  Religion,  his  King,  and  his  Country)  to  be  partaker 
of  heavenly  joies.  We  must  certainely  follow  him,  but 
can  hardly  hope  for  so  brave  a death.  Thus  humbly 
craving  your  blessing,  I shall  remaine  till  death 
“ Your  obedient  Sonne, 

“ Noetuampion. 


I 


" Stafford,  March  22,  1642.” 


* The  description  of  the  hand  clad  in  white  samite, 
&c.,  is  in  part  i.  of  the  History,  when  Arthur  went  to 
the  mere  to  fetch  the  sword,  at  the  command  of  the  fay. 


The  Countess  of  Northampton  to  whom  this 
letter  was  sent  was  JMarjq  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Beaumont,  Knight,  of  Glenfield,  co.  Leicester. 
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["he  writer,  James,  the  third  earl,  served  the  king 
.hrough  the  whole  war.  He  married  (1)  Isabella, 
hiugliter  and  co-heiress  of  llichard  Sackville,  Earl 
)f  Dorset,  and  (2)  Mary,  daughter  of  Baptist  Noel, 
i^iscount  Campden.  He  died  December  15,  1681, 
ind  was  buried  at  Compton,  co.  Warwick. 

Edward  Peacock. 

BottesforJ  Manor,  Brigg. 


FOLK-LORE. 

Saturday’s  Moon. — A new  moon  on  Saturday, 
n this  part  of  Surrey,  as  in  other  parts  of  England, 
s considered  of  bad  omen  as  regards  the  weather, 
rhis  prejudice  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  orders, 
or  in  some  letters  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Boscawen, 
vidow  of  the  admiral,  I have  come  across  the 
bllowing  passages  ; — 

Bailminton,  Sept.  30,  1793.  “ Delightful  weather  we 
lave  had  ever  since  I came,  but  Saturday  next  is  new 
noon,  Saturday's  moon,  voyez-vous.  1 shall  fear  some 
lad  weather.” 

Oct.  4,  179.5.  “ Now  we  must  lay  our  account  by  some 
coup  de  Patte  ’ of  the  Saturday’s  moon.” 

Iknd  again  : — 

“ Miserable  weather,  worthy  a Saturday's  moon,  w’’’’ 
VI''®  Leveson  laughs  at,  but  you  remember  the  night  M'' 
IVest’s  house  was  blown  down,  and  you  went  flying  in 
lie  Walk-field  at  Boxley,  rending  y"  Cloaths,  and  how  1 
lirovv  my  Clogs  in  the  air  in  sign  of  desperation,  and 
low  we  went  to  Goody  Gervard’s  at  y'  Church  Gate,  and 
low  you  sipped  brandy,  and  how  I was  afraid  lest  you 
iVere  gone  so  far  that  brandy  wou’d  not  fetch  you,  and 
ill  this  was  on  a Saturday's  moon  not  quite  forty  years 
igo.” 

riie  saying  in  these  parts  is — 

“ A Saturday’s  moon 
Comes  too  soon.” 

rhe  couplets  relating  to  it  are  variously  given  in 
‘ N.  & Q.,”  but  correctly,  I believe,  by  Mr.  F.  K. 
Robinson  in  his  preface  to  a Glossary  of  WIdthy 
TVords  (E.D.S.,  Series  C.,  Original  Glossaries,  iv. 
ot.  ii.) : — 

“ A Saturday’s  moon 
Comes  once  in  seven  years  over  soon.” 

A.nd — 

“ Saturday’s  moon  and  Sunday’s  full 
Is  always  wet  and  always  wull  (will).” 

[t  seems  impossible  to  educated  people  to  believe 
that  the  day  on  which  the  moon  changes  can  in 
my  way  affect  the  weathei’.  There  must,  how- 
jver,  be  some  origin  for  so  widespread  and  ap- 
parently ancient  a superstition.  One  would  like 
:o  know  how  far  back  it  can  be  traced,  and 
whether  to  some  such  calamity  as  the  great  gale 
that  devastated  England  on  Nov.  26,  i703.  It 
occurred,  as  we  are  told,  just  at  the  new  moon 
'Stanhope’s  Queen  Anne,  p.  105).  G.  L.  G. 

'Pitsey  Place. 

Wedding  Luck. — At  a wedding  in  a Wor- 
cestershire village  last  October,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony. 


left  the  church  by  the  chancel  door,  instead  of 
following  the  irsual  custom  of  walking  down  the 
church  and  through  the  nave  door.  One  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants,  in  mentioning  this  to  me,  said 
that  it  “ betokened  bad  luck,”  and  that  she  had 
never  known  a like  instance  but  once  in  her  life, 
when  the  married  couple  went  out  of  the  church 
through  the  chancel  door,  and  the  bride  was  a 
widow  before  the  twelvemonth  was  over. 

CuTiiBERT  Bede. 

A Squirrel’s  Nest, — A lady  in  Worcestershire 
was  lamenting  to  me  that  one  of  the  autumnal 
gales  had  blown  a squirrel’s  nest  from  the  position 
that  it  had  occupied  for  several  years  in  the  top 
of  a tall  tree  in  her  garden.  She  said  that  this 
was  looked  upon  by  her  servants  as  a sign  that 
something  unlucky  would  happen  to  her  house  or 
household  during  the  coming  year. 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

Jewish  Folk-lore. — A letter  from  Salonica, 
published  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  April  19, 
contains  the  following  curious  bit  of  folk-lore  about 
the  knots  in  timber  : — 

“Passing  through  the  Jewish  quarter  I was  an  eye 
and  ear  witness  of  a strange  scene.  In  every  liouse  was 
the  sound  of  hammering,  and  through  the  open  windows 
I could  see  the-  children  of  Israel  driving  nails  Into  the 
knots  of  the  timber  floors  of  their  houses.  The  hammer- 
ing was  furious  and  accompanied  by  vociferous  excla- 
mations. In  every  house  the  same  scene  was  visible. 
Next  morning  1 was  told  that  what  I had  seen  was  the 
commencement  of  the  Jewish  carnival.  As  each  knot 
in  the  floor  sank  down  beneath  tlie  blow  of  the  hammer 
the  eye  of  a devil,  1 was  told,  was  put  out.” 

Is  this  odd  belief  common  elsewhere  ? 

IViLLiAM  E.  A.  Axon. 

Bank  Cottage,  Barton-on-Ii-well. 

Isle  of  Man  Folk-lore. — Having  occasion  to 
send  a horse  to  be  shod  on  the  5th  of  January  last, 
the  smith  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  very 
unlucky  to  light  a fire  and  temper  iron  before 
Christmas  had  expired,  saying  he  had  never  done 
so  and  never  would.  The  utmo.st  he  would  do  was 
to  put  a nail  in  to  secure  the  old  shoe.  I was  not 
aware  until  then  that  there  was  a prejudice  against 
lighting  a fire  for  the  purpose  of  working  iron 
until  after  the  expiration  of  Christmas. 

In  the  north  of  Durham  no  blacksmith  tlirough- 
out  that  district  will  drive  a nail  on  Good  Friday. 
A remembrance  of  the  awful  purpose  for  which 
hammer  and  nails  were  used  on  the  first  Good 
Friday  doubtless  holds  them  back. 

William  Harrlson. 

Rock  Mount,  Isle  of  Man. 

Dorsetshire  Folk-lore.  — Haymaker  to  her 
companion,  “ No,  you  won’t  catch  a cold,  cause 
you  left  en  off  a Sunday.”  “ Oh,  ees  ; I shoudden 
a left  en  off  any  otlier  day.”  Stranger  listening 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  to  a weeding  woman. 
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“Is  that  true?”  “Lor,  yes,  mum,  everybody  do 
know  that  ; and  when  you  do  up  for  the  first  time 
after  sickness,  should  always  be  a Sunday.” 
“Yes,  because  it  is  a quiet  day.”  “No,  that 
bean’t,  if  your  man ’s  whoam  and  children.  But 
’tis  all  the  same  wi’  yer  clothes  ; they  do  wear 
twice  so  long  if  you  put  ’em  on  fust  time  a 
Sunday.”  G.  E.  K. 


The  Household  Accounts  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford,  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
— The  following,  extracted  from  the  household 
accounts  of  All  Souls’,  may  be  worthy  of  a place  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  The  first  is  dated  1573  ; the  others 
are  of  nearly  the  same  age. 

1. 

You  Bursers,  who  by  bandes  and  otbes 
An  office  seeke  to  have, 

Eemember  how  to  .Tudas  Christ 
A Inirser’s  office  gave  ; 

And  he  a theef  did  bare  tlie  bagge. 

And  that  be  inyght  be  ritche 
ffor  xxx''  pence  he  sold  bis  lord : 

I feare  that  you  be  siche. 
ffor  be  that  seekes  unlawl'ul  meanes 
To  gett  him  selfe  a ebarg. 

As  he  doth  sbewe  ambitious  mynde 
So  is  his  conscience  large. 

Judas  was  a burser  of  Christ’s  Colledge. 

2. 

To  be  a Burser  why  doest  thou 
Suche  carefull  canvas  make, 

Sith  if  thou  use  thy  office  well 

Create  gaines  thou  canst  not  take? 

And  if  thou  use  it  ill,  in  sothe. 

And  doest  thy  conscience  straine. 

Though  somewhat  thou  doest  lurch  perhaps. 

Yet  naught  shall  be  thy  gaine. 

Remember  what  the  go.'pell  saithe 
To  such  as  greedie  are 
To  heape  up  goodes  and  to  be  riche 
Imploy  there  paynefull  care  : 

What  dothe  aTa>'le  a man  to  gete 
The  world  all  in  (his)  hands. 

If  that  he  loose  his  soule,  and  so 
Failles  in  the  devell’s  bands  ? 

o 

Set  hand  to  work  and  mouthe  to  meate. 

For  in  thy  labour  thou  muste  eate. 

4. 

Qui  plus  expendit  than  a plow  doth  get  in  a twelvemonth, 
Xon  admiretur,  if  he  borowe  a loaf  of  his  neighbour. 

5. 

Qui  plus  expendit  quara  rerum  copia  tendit, 

Xon  admiretur  si  paupertate  tenetur. 

6. 

To  be  a burser  wby  doest  thou 
Such  careful  canvas  make? 

Beware  thou  caste  the  matter  well 
ffor  tray  tor  Judas  sake. 

I copied  these  from  the  original  manuscript  hook 
of  accounts  several  years  ago,  and  have  just  come 
across  them  in  sorting  my  papers. 

James  E.  Thorold  Bogers. 


The  Inadequacy  of  Language  to  express 
Ideas  with  Perfect  Precision. — Language, 
whether  written  or  spoken,  is  considered  generally, 
notwithstanding  the  saying  of  Talleyrand,  to 
express  ideas  with  perspicuity  and  correctness,  so 
that  no  man  can  doubt  the  meaning  of  what  he 
hears  or  reads ; hut  that  this  principle  is  of 
universal  application  is  a doubtful  point.  Some 
may  perhaps  say  that  such  a proposition  is  simply 
the  outcome  of  a general  scepticism,  and  that,  if 
we  do  not  or  cannot  believe  or  accept  what  -we 
read  or  hear,  in  its  owm  terms,  then  all  attempts  to 
arrive  at  the  meaning  of  a man’s  words  or  writing 
would  be  simply  fruitless — in  fact,  that  language 
conveys  no  signification  whatever.  Not  so.  I am 
far  from,  and  I have  a holy  horror  of,  scepticism, 
but  I wdll  illustrate  the  point  which  I seek  to- 
establish  by  citing  an  example.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  in  Biblical  times  the  ancients  be- 
lieved in  the  revolution  of  the  sun  round  the  earth, 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  view  appeal  is  made  to 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  “ sun  rising,”  the  “ sun  setting,”  and  the  “ sun 
standing  still  over  Gideon  ” ; showing  as  clearly  as 
words  can  show  (as  is  alleged)  that  the  idea  sought 
to  he  conveyed  was  that  of  the  earth  remaining 
still,  while  the  sun  travelled  round  that  planet. 

But  in  the  absence  of  contemporaneous  and 
explanatory  literature,  I do  not  see  any  proof 
whatever,  from  the  simple  use  of  these  phrases, 
that  the  sacred  historian  had  what  we  call  false 
ideas  of  astronomy.  If  so,  then,  to  come  to  our 
own  times,  I can  from  one  hook  alone,  and  that 
book  compiled  by  men  of  consummate  skill  in 
astronomy  and  all  mathematical  science,  convict 
the  compilers  of  an  equally  false  theory.  Take 
the  Nautical  Almanaclc,  in  which  to  express  sun- 
rise and  sunset  the  compilers  do  not  go  far  afield  in 
search  of  precise  scientific  words  and  phrases,  but 
they  say  “ sunrise  ” and  “ sunset,”  when  we  know 
that  such  a phrase  does  not  express  their  scientific 
belief.  They  use  the  phrase  as  a convenient  form 
understood  alike  by  scientifics  and  non-scientifics, 
and  no  one  would,  on  that  account,  dream  of 
attributing  to  them  false  knowledge.  But  sup- 
posing that  day  of  desolation  came  when  the  New 
Zealander  (whom  Lord  Macaulay  appropriated  from 
other  authors  without  a polite  and  civil  acknow- 
ledgment) shall  sit  on  London  Bridge  and  gaze  at 
the  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s  ; and  supposing  also  that  all 
our  literature  had  perished  except  a single  copy  of 
the  Nautical  A Imanach,  which  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  this  New  Zealander  ; what  would  he  his- 
impression  of  the  state  of  our  astronomical  know- 
ledge when  he  perused  this  highly  scientific  book 
and  found  this  expression  distinctly  and  clearlj'- 
made  use  of  all  through,  “The  sun  rises”?  and 
what  would  be  his  answer  if  interrogated  as  to  the 
astronomical  belief  of  the  English  nation?  He 
could  give  only  one  answer,  viz.  that  these  English- 
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peoijle  believed  in  tlie  passage  of  the  sun  round 
the  earth,  as  evidenced  and  proved  by  their  own 
Nautical  Ahnanaclc.  This  is  no  original  idea  of 
mine — it  was  put  forward  by  the  late  Hugh  Miller 
in  his  Testimony  of  the  Rocks ; but  I wish  to  carry 
out  the  idea  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  and  I 
should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  evoke  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  in  your  columns.  My 
point  is  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  language  to 
express  ideas  with  perfect  precision  ; and  herein 
two  sciences  are  involved,  astronomy  and  theology. 
In  the  first  named  science  I have  shown  that  the 
Bible  and  the  Nautical  A hnanark  both  describe 
“sunrise”  and  “sunset”  in  the  same  words,  and 
therefore  there  cannot  be,  or  ought  not  to  be,  any 
discordance  between  them  ; and  in  the  second 
named  science,  theology,  it  may  be  that  the  fierce 
and  bitter  contests  which  have  disfigured  the  even 
path  of  religion  in  the  world  are  owing  to  the  de- 
fect of  language  to  which  I have  before  referred, 
and  that  in  many  a dispute  the  combatants  are 
not  really  fighting  over  the  doctrine,  but  over  the 
terminology.  I thus,  doubtless  very  imperfectly, 
commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  your 
intelligent  correspondents. 

W.  II.  Hakt,  F.S.A. 

Gravesend. 

“ Gulliver’s  Travels.” — In  looking  over  Gul- 
liver's Travels  lately,  I have  been  struck  Isy  the 
enormous  disproportion  (as  it  appears  to  me) 
between  the  human,  if  human  they  may  be  called, 
inhabitants  of  Brobdingnag  and  the  animal  crea- 
tion, whether  beasts,  birds,  or  insects.  It  is 
possible  that  I am  mistaken,  that  Swift  knew 
what  he  was  about,  and  that  the  proportions  are 
really  correct  after  all.  If  it  is  so,  I confess  my 
inability  to  understand  the  following  instances. 
The  Brobdingnagians  appear  to  be  from  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  high,  that  is,  from  ten  to  twelve  times 
the  height  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  everything  around  them 
was  in  the  same  proportion.  But  the  author 
speaks  of  a cat  three  times  as  large  as  an  ox,  a 
mastiff  ecpial  in  bulk  to  four  elephants,  a lark  nine 
times  as  big  as  a full-grown  turkey,  a fly  as  big  as 
a Dunstable  lark,  and  wasps  as  large  as  partridges. 
But  more  extraordinary  than  all,  he  says  (in 
chap.  V.),  “ Nature  in  that  country  observing  the 
same  'proportion  through  all  her  eperations,  a hail- 
stone is  near  eighteen  hundred  times  as  large  as 
one  in  Europe.”  I have  italicized  the  above  words 
because  it  would  appear  from  them  as  though 
Swift  thought  out  his  sizes  both  in  Brobdingnag 
and  Lilliput  as  carefully  as  Dante  planned  the 
circles  and  measurements  of  his  Inferno.  I may 
mention  in  passing  that  Macaulay  compares  Gul- 
liver’s Travels  with  the  Divina  Comm.edia  on 
account  of  the  air  of  reality  and  good  faith  with 
which  the  two  stories  are  told.  Macaulay  was 


right.  The  two  works  are  no  doubt  similar  in  this 
respect ; still  I cannot  get  over  a feeling  that  to 
bring  the  name  of  him  who  “ laughed  and  shook 
in  Eabelais’  easy  chair”  into  conjunction  with  the 
awful  name  of  Dante  almost  seems  like  irreverence 
though  I am  sure  Macaulay  did  not  mean  it  as 
such  for  one  moment.  To  return  to  the  subject  of 
my  note,  the  above-mentioned  measurements, 
especially  that  of  the  hailstones,  are  surely  out  of 
all  proportion  to  men  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high. 
I should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others  of 
your  readers  on  this  point. 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

State  of  Churches  in  the  Time  of  Eliza- 
beth.— The  author  of  the  Admonition  to  Parlia- 
ment, 1572,  says: — 

“ The  minister  posteth  it  over  as  fast  as  he  can  gallop, 
for  either  he  hath  two  places  to  serve,  or  else  there  are 
some  games  to  be  playel  in  the  afternoon,  as  lying  for 
the  whetstone,  heathenish  clauncing  for.tbe  ring,  a beare 
or  a bull  to  be  bayted,  or  else  jack -an-apes  to  ryde  on 
horsebacke,  or  an  enterlude  to  be  playde,  and  if  no  place 
can  else  be  gotten  it  must  be  doone  in  the  church.” 

During  the  service  the  “people,  some  standing, 
some  walking,  some  talking,  some  reading,  some 
praying  by  themselves,  attende  not  to  the  minister.” 
This  is  quite  borne  out  by  the  homilies,  v/hich  say 
people  “ never  cease  from  uncomely  walking  and 
jetting  [strutting]  up  and  down  and  overthwart  the 
church,”  “filthy,  unclean,  or  wicked  words  are 
spoken  in  the  Lord’s  house,  to  the  great  dishonour 
of  his  Majesty  and  offence  of  all  that  hear  them  ” 
(p.  152).  The  churches  were 

“ defiled  with  rain  and  weather,  with  dung  of  doves  and 
owls,  stares  and  choughs,  and  other  filthiness,  as  it  is 
foul  and  lamentable  to  behold  in  many  places  of  this 
country.  It  is  not  the  house  of  talking,  of  walking,  ot 
brawling,  of  minstrelsy,  of  hawks,  of  dogs”  (pp.  215, 216). 

Bishops  condemned 

“the  summer  lordes  and  ladies,  disguised  persons,  min- 
strels and  morioe  dauncers,  who  came  irreverently  into 
churches  dauncing  and  playing  unseemly  partes  with 
scoffes,  jeastes,  wanton  jestures  or  rybaulde  talk,  in  the 
time  of  divine  service.” — Pep.  Pit.  Comm.,  1561-1571, 
104,  415,  421. 

“Frays,  unseemly  noyse,  brawling,  jangling,  and 
vayne  pastimes”  in  the  church  reveal  the  melan- 
choly result  of  indiscriminate  purging  and  destruc- 
tion, the  loss  of  reverence  and  devotional  feeling. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

“To  WRITE  LIKE  AN  ANGEL.”— The  origin  of 
this  well-known  phrase  is  thus  given  by  D’Israeli, 
in  Curiosities  of  Literature  : — 

“ There  is  a strange  phrase  connected  with  the  art  of 
the  caligrapher  which  I think  may  be  found  in  most,  if 
not  in  alt,  modern  hmguages,  in  write  HH  un  ameU 
Ladies  have  frequently  been  compared  with  angels;  they 
are  heauliful  as  angels,  and  S'lrg  and  dance  like  angels, 
but  however  intelligible  these  are,  we  do  not  so  easily 
connect  penmanship  with  the  other  celestial  accom- 
plishments, This  fanciful  phrase,  however,  has  a very 
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human  origin.  Among  those  learned  Greeks  who  emi- 
grated to  Italy,  and  some  afterwards  into  France,  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  was  one  Angdo  Vei-geclo,  whose 
beautiful  caligraphy  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
learned.  The  French  monarch  had  a Greek  fount  cast, 
modelled  by  his  writing.  The  learned  Henry  Stephens, 
who,  like  our  Person  for  correctness  and  delicacy,  was 
one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  of  Greek,  had  learnt  the 
practice  from  our  Angelo.  His  name  became  synony- 
mous for  beautiful  writing,  and  gave  birth  to  that 
familiar  phrase,  to  m~ite  lihe  an  angel ! ” 

Garrick  said  of  Goldsmith,  though  not  in  a cali- 
graphic  sense,  that  he  “ wrote  like  an  angel,  and 
spoke  like  poor  Poll,”  Fredk.  Eule. 

Sir  Harry  Trelawnt. — It  is  not  often  that 
one  finds  an  instance  of  a man  displaying  anxiety 
not  to  be  appointed  to  an  important  and  honour- 
able office,  and  tvhen  one  does  the  exception  is 
worth}’  of  record.  I have  in  my  possession  a letter 
from  Sir  Harry  Trelawny  to  Lord  Chancellor  King, 
in  which  that  worthy  baronet  displays  ver}’  great 
anxiety  lest  he  should  be  appointed  to  the 
“ .Sheriftdom  of  Devon.”  He  makes  the  reason  of 
his  aversion  to  the  office  sufficiently  plain,  and,  as 
the  letter  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  readers  of 
“ X.  & (i.”  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  I transcribe  it 
here  ; — 

“ .lly  Lord, — Tho’  I have  not  the  honour  to  be  per- 
sonally known  to  your  Lordship,  nor  any  means  by  which 
I can  be  introduced  to  your  notice,  yet  presuming  upon 
the  Universal  Character  of  Goodness,  Justice,  and 
Hquity  that  your  Lordship  bears,  1 make  bold  to  address 
myself  to  you,  to  inform  you  how  tittle  able  I am  to  go 
through  the  weight  of  the  Sherilldom  of  Devon,  if  it 
should  fall  to  my  unfortunate  lot.  1 cannot  itoubt  but 
that  those  who  have  represented  me  as  proper  for  that 
ollice  have  a :;;uch  better  opinion  of  my  circumstances 
than  they  can  possibly  deserve,  but  I hoije  your  Lord- 
ship’s  more  discerning  Judgment  will  distinguish  be- 
ttveen  those  w ho  can  with  difliculty  subsist  and  those  of 
more  ample  fortunes.  1 assure  your  Lordship  that 
nothing  could  have  made  me  given  you  tins  trouble  but 
the  necessity  of  my  atfairs.  1 must  therefore  beg  your 
Lordship’s  protection,  which  will  be  for  ever  acknow- 
lidgcd  with  the  utmost  gratitude  by,  my  Lord, 

“ Your  most  obedient,  most  humble  servant, 

“ llARiiY  Trelawky. 

“ Dutshead,  November  y”  12th,  1731.” 

I should  like  to  Icnow  if  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
intervention  secured  Sir  Harry  from  having  great- 
ness thrust  upon  him. 

J.  I’ENnEREL-BRODIIURST. 

[The  onerous  nature  of  tho  office  deters  not  a few  in 
tho  present  day.] 

DARNEriEi.nK  AX  Ari'ROpri ATOR. — That  Barne- 
fielde  die  ))ubiishcd  his  name  thus  and  spelt  it 
privately  Barnfihl,  setting  it  forth  publicly  in 
])ublic  costume  .and  leaving  it  in  deshahille  at 
home,  a custom  he  was  not  alone  in)  was  an  appro- 
priator  is  manife.st  from  the  fact  that  he  included 
among  his  writings  an  epitaph  of  Jonson’s  and 
two  pieces  by  Hhakcsiieare.  Of  these  latter  one 
was  some  ver.se  written  about  the  time  of  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost,  the  other  the  well-known  Spenser 


sonnet.  The  true  history  of  this  sonnet  is  in  all 
reason  this.  It  was  an  earl}'-  sonnet  of  Shake- 
speare, sent  by  him  to  a musical  friend,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a custom  of  the  time,  when  there  were  no 
mediums  for  the  immediate  publication  of  fugitive 
pieces,  circulated  in  MS.  Falling  into  the  hands 
of  Barnefielde,  he  caused  it  to  be  printed  along 
with  compositions  of  his  own.  In  1599  Jaggard, 
in  the  face  of  its  prepublication,  restored  it  to 
Shakespeare,  and  Barnefielde,  in  a subsequent 
edition  of  his  poems,  tacitly  abandoned  all  claim 
to  it.  That  in  itself  is  legal  proof  that  the  sonnet 
M’as  not  his  ; but  there  is  greater  proof  than  that. 
The  sonnet  is  as  foreign  to  the  talent  that  was 
Barnefielde’s  as  it  is  indigenous  to  the  genius  that 
was  Shakespeare’s.  Had  Barnefielde  written  this 
sonnet  he  ought  by  right  to  have  become  one  of 
the  most  prolific  and  melodious  singers  of  his  time. 
He  did  not  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  could  not. 
Xo  more  distinct  poetic  individuality  could  possibly 
be  between  the  facile  grace  and  masterdom  of  this 
and  the  crude  Italian-formed  sonnets  of  Barne- 
fielde’s own  composition  which  follow.  As  certain 
as  that  a rose  is  a rose  and  not  a crocus,  the  sonnet 
is  the  outcome  of  Shakespeare  and  not  of  Barne- 
fielde. E.  S.  X. 


OucrirS. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  tj  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Pre- Adamites. — In  the  Emhlemes  and  Epi- 
grammes  of  Francis  Thynne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  No.  64, 
there  is  the  following  relating  to  the  theory  that 
there  were 

“ Menu  hefore  Adame. 

Good  Moses  (which  didst  write  by  sprite  of  God), 
some  makes  thy  witt  as  watrye  as  thy  name  ; 
thy  art,  to  serpents  which  did  turne  thy  rodd, 
thy  sacred  quill,  which  neivLorrie  world  did  frame, 
arc  nothinge  worth;  thy  lodgments  are  but  lame  ; 
llbr  the  Italian  redie  witt  doth  sett  the  vnto  schoole, 
and  Francis  George,  in  his  scriptures  problemes,  makes 
thee  a foole. 

Thou  couldst  not  see,  (which  eyerie  thinge  didst  see, 
of  newspronge  world  Clroatc  by  lone  his  hand,) 
that  before  Adame  (calld  first  matin  by  thee,) 
were  manic  menn,  (which  by  thy  words  is  skande), 
for  some  Italians  thy  words  so  vnderstand. 

And  Francis  George  doth,  Talmude  like,  by  thy  penn 
thee  confounde, 

Provinge  that  manne  Androgenon  was  first  made  out  of 
grownde  : 

But  lett  those  wranglinge  witts,  that  seeme  to  teach 
godds  heavenlie  sprite. 

Beware  his  scourging  rodd  deprive  them  not  of  sence 
and  light.” 

The  writer  here  alluded  to  was  one  of  the  Giorgi, 
and  his  patronymic  of  Dardi  was  changed  to  Fra.n- 
ciscus  in  honour  of  the  great  monastic  saint. 
Franciscus  Georgius  was  born  in  1460  and  died  in 
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1540.  His  Talmudical  speculations  gained  his 
books  a place  in  the  Index.  To  what  extent  did 
he  anticipate  the  theories  of  Isaac  de  la  Peyreyre  ? 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Symbolical  Vestments. — The  six  priestly  vest- 
ments worn  at  a celebration  have  all  a symbolical 
meaning.  Marriott,  in  his  Vestiarium  Ghristi- 
anum,  gives  extracts  from  a number  of  writers  on 
symbolism,  as  Hugo  a Sancto  Victore,  Honorius  of 
Autun,  Pope  Innocent  III.  These  writers  speak 
of  the  stole  as  symbolical  of  the  yoke  of  Christ ; of 
the  chasuble  as  signifying  charity.  At  the  putting 
on  of  these  vestments  there  are  given  certain 
prayers  to  be  said  by  the  priest,  which  will  be 
found  in  every  Eoman  Missal,  which  prayers  are 
also  used  by  those  Anglican  clergy  who  use  the 
vestments.  Those  for  the  stole  and  chasuble  (or 
planeta)  are  as  follows: — “Ad  stolam.  Eedde 
mihi,  Domine,  obsecro,  stolam  immortalitatis,qu am 
perditi  in  praevaricatione  primi  parentis,”  &c.  ; 
“Ad  Planetam.  Domine,  cpii  dixisti,  Jugum 
meum  suave  est,  et  onus  meum  leve,”  &c.  Here 
the  symbolism  is  reversed,  the  stole  signifying  the 
robe  of  immortality,  and  the  chasuble  the  yoke  of 
Christ;  and  this  is  the  more  curious,  since  the 
deacon  is  ordered  to  wear  his  stole  on  one  shoulder 
only,  because  he  has  not  taken  the  whole  yoke  of 
Christ,  as  the  priest  has.  The  older  form  seems 
the  most  consistent.  Can  any  one  tell  me  when, 
why,  and  by  whom  this  change  was  made  1 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Col.  C.  Herbert  Nilson,  Bombay  Fusileers. 
— Can  any  old  Indian  officer  inform  me  whether 
there  was  a Col.  C.  Herbert  Nilson  in  the  Bombay 
Fusileers  before  that  corps  was  merged  in  H.M. 
army  ? H.  W. 

Pillino  of  Stansfield  Hall,  Todmorden, 
Yorks. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the 
arms  of,  or  any  information  respecting,  this 
fiimily  ? Mary,  widow  of  John  Pilling,  of  Stans- 
field, married  Henry  Crabtree,  Vicar  of  Todmorden, 
in  1690.  W. 

A Barefoot  Club. — In  the  Graidiic  for  June 
29  appears,  d propos  of  horseshoes,  the  following  : 

“ There  exists,  we  believe,  a Barefoot  Club  among 
human  beings,  the  members  of  which  wear  no  shoes; 
and  the  cuticle  of  their  soles  becomes  so  hardened  by 
exposure  that  they  can  step  on  anything  short  of  a 
broken  bottle  without  inconvenience.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  further  infor- 
mation? T.  F.  E. 

Capt.  James  King,  LL.D.,  F.E.S. — I have  an 
engraving  by  Bartolozzi,  from  a painting  by 
Webber,  of  “ Capt.  James  King,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,'” 
published  in  1784.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any 
sources  of  information  for  biographical  particulars? 

I have  likewise  an  engraving  of  “James  King, 


Esq.,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  Lower  Eooms,” 
Bath,  published  in  1786.  Mr.  King  was  elected 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  of  Cheltenham  in  1801, 
and  dying  there  October  16,  1816,  aged  sixty-four 
years,  was  buried  in  St.  Mary’s  parish  church.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  two  above 
named  were  in  any  wise  related.  Abhba. 

“In  Memoriam,”  Edit.  1878,  Section  xxxix. 
— When  did  the  Poet  Laureate  introduce  the 
above  section,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  editions 
at  least  so  far  back  as  those  preceding  the  year 
1862  % It  begins,— 

“ Old  warder  of  these  buried  bones,”  &c. 

The  interpolation  of  this  has  altered  the  numer- 
ation ot  the  subsequent  sections,  raising  the  total 
to  131.  J.  E.  S.  C. 

Old  China. — I have  inherited  some  china  on 
which  is  the  following  device;— Coat,  Ermine,  a 
bend  cotised  sable ; the  red  hand  of  Ulster  in  chief. 
Crest,  A boar’s  head  erased  azure,  tusked  or.  Sup- 
porters, Boars  azure,  tusked  and  hoofed  or.  Motto 
round  the  coat,  “Tria  juncta  in  uno.”  Motto  on 
a ribbon  below,  “ Laudat  qui  invidet.”  Who  was 
the  original  possessor  ? E.  Groom. 

Chorley  Wood,  Rickmansworth. 

Arms  Wanted. — -What  were  the  arms  of  Ehys 
ab  Madog  ab  David,  Prince  of  Glamorgan,  a.d. 
1150  ? What  relation  was  he  to  Jestym  ab  Gwr- 
gant.  Prince  of  Glamorgan,  a.d.  1091  ? 

F.  E.  Davies. 

Hawthorn,  Black  Rock,  Dublin. 

“Vincent  Eden,  the  Oxonian.” — In  the 
earlier  numbers  of  Bentley’s  Miscellany,  more  than 
thirty-five  years  ago,  this  story  of  Oxford  life  was 
commenced,  but,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
never  completed.  Who  was  the  author  of  it,  and 
was  the  story  ever  issued  in  a separate  form  ? 
George  Cruikshank  supplied  an  illustration  or  two 
for  it  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

“ Gentleman  Instructed.” — 

“ The  Gentleman  Instructed  in  the  Conduct  of  a 
virtuous  and  happy  Life.  In  three  parts.  Written  for 
the  Instruction  of  a young  Nobleman.  To  which  is 
added,  A Word  to  the  Ladies,  by  way  of  Supplement  to 
the  first  part.  Tenth  edit.  Lond.,  1732.” 

Who  was  the  author  of  this,  and  when  was  the 
first  edition  published  ? My  copy  is  lettered  on 
the  back  “ Hickes’s  Gentleman  Instructed,”  but 
did  Hickes  write  more  than  the  recommendatory 
preface  ? T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 

Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

An  Old  Tablecloth.  — Can  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  supply  information  about  an  old 
damask  tablecloth,  which  has  been  thus  described 
to  me  ? “ It  has  the  date  1741,  and  the  pattern  is 
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a man  on  horseback  in  armour,  with  the  houses 
of  a street,  repeated  over  the  clotli,  with  these 
words  in  German  characters  : ‘ George  der  II. 
SV.  Kiinig  Engleland,  London.’  And  in  the  centre 
of  the  cloth  is  a view  of  the  river  Thames.”  Where 
was  it  manufactured,  and  are  there  others  of  the 
same  pattern  I And,  if  so,  where  can  they  be 
seen  ? What  is  the  value  of  such  a cloth  ? 

Ed.  jMarshall. 

“It  is  Gaudtry  Fore.st”  (2  Henry  IV., 
Act  iv.  sc.  1.) — Where  shall  I find  any  account  of 
Gaultry  Forest  ? I imagine  I am  writing  from  the 
immediate  vicinity,  or  perhaps  in  what  was  a part 
of  it.  Did  it  not  extend  from  Sutton-in-the- 
Forest  to  Millington-on-the-Wold  ? 

John  Thompson. 

The  Grove,  Pocklington. 

Baynard’s  Castle  : Sir  Walter  IMildway. 
— Some  townsmen  of  Melton-Mowbray,  being  in 
London  in  1565  on  business  connected  with  their 
town  estate,  charge  : — 

“ It’m  for  a botte  to  the  Cowart  and  from  the  Cowart 
at  sundrje  tymes  and  to  benars  Castell,  iijs. 

“ It’m  to  the  portar  at  beynars  Castell  and  to  my 
lord  Robt.  his  barj^eman.  vj*’.  viijcfi 

“ It’m  pd.  for  sealing;  the  com’ission  w’l'  other  writings 
att  S''  Walter  IMildway  his  house,  xijs.  xc?.” 

Queries ; What  connexion  had  the  Law  Courts 
at  that  time  with  Baynard’s  Castle  ? Who  was 
“ my  lord  Bobert  ” ? and  who  Sir  Walter  hlild- 
way  1 IMartyn. 

Cruelty. — Lord  Macaulay  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  “ Cruelty  is  the  lowest  depth  of  human 
degradation.”  Where  is  this  I J.  AV.  B. 

The  Aston  MSS. — The  late  Mr.  Hamper,  of 
Birmingham,  F.S.A.,  made  large  collections  for  a 
history  of  Birmingham  and  Aston.  At  his  death 
in  1831  these  MSS.,  known  as  the  “Aston  Manu- 
scripts,” were  sold  to  Messrs.  Beilby,  Knott  & 
Beilb}',  of  Birmingham,  who  sold  them  again  to 
some  person  unknown.  Inquiries  made  at  Bir- 
mingham have  elicited  nothing,  so  I appeal  to  the 
readers  of  “ K.  & Q.”  to  inform  me  where  these 
valuable  hlSS.  are.  M’’.  F.  Carter. 

Alfred  Mynn,  the  Cricketer. — I remember 
once  having  heard  a piece  of  poetry  about  Alfred 
Mynn,  the  great  Kent  cricketer.  Can  any  one 
tell  me  the  words  or  where  I could  find  them  ? 

Eoffensis. 

Ipswich  Municipal  Customs.— There  are  two 
old  customs  at  Ipswich,  which,  besides  being 
worthy  of  a note,  I should  like  some  information 
upon : — 1.  The  two  bailifls  of  the  town  are  each 
paid  a fee  of  one  guinea  and  a half,  under  the 
name  of  “ bailiff's  lantern,”  which  is  supposed  to 
he  expended  in  lighting  their  wives  home  by 
night.  2.  Formerly  every  freeman  was  provided 


with  a water-bucket,  which  was  hung  up  in  the 
town  hall.  G.  L.  Gomme. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Like  a mighty  giantess 
Seized  in  sore  travail  and  prodigious  birth. 

Sick  Xature  struggled : long  and  strange  her  pangs. 
Her  groans  were  horrible  ; but  0 ! most  fair 
The  twins  she  bore,  Equality  and  Peace.” 

H.  A.  Keknedy. 


KsrtiltcS. 

FRAXCIS,  VISCOUXT  LOVEL:  MINSTER  LOA'EL. 

(2“<i  S.  i.  230,  401,  443.) 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I called  attention  in 
your  pages  to  a curious  account  of  the  discovery 
last  century,  in  a subterranean  chamber  at  hlinster 
Level,  Oxfordshire,  of  the  body  of  a man,  supposed 
to  have  been  Francis,  A'’iscount  Lovel,  who  fought 
for  the  pretender,  Lambert  Simnel,  at  the  battle  of 
Stoke.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  discovery  appears 
to  be  that  in  Anderson’s  History  of  the  House  of 
Yvry,  to  which  one  of  your  correspondents  drew 
my  attention.  Anderson,  whose  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1742,  says  of  it : — “ The  house  of  Minster 
Lovel  being  not  long  since  pulled  down,  in  a 
vault  was  found  the  person  of  a man  in  a very  rich 
clothing,  seated  in  a chair,  with  a table  and  a 
mass  book  before  him,  the  body  of  whom  was 
yet  entire  when  the  -workmen  entered,  but 
upon  admission  of  the  air  soon  fell  to  dust.” 
One  cannot  help  wishing  that  photography  had 
been  known  in  those  days  that  some  picture 
might  have  been  preserved  of  what  was  seen  for  so 
short  a time.  Such  a discovery,  of  course,  "would 
have  been  highly  interesting  under  any  circum- 
stances; but  the  most  curious  question  now  is 
whether  this  was  likely  to  have  been  the  body  of 
Francis,  AXscount  Lovel.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Stoke  it  was  supposed  that  he,  like  most 
of  the  other  leaders,  was  slain  in  the  field.  But 
his  body  was  certainly  not  identified,  and  as  Hall, 
a generation  later,  informs  us,  there  was  a report 
that  he  had  attempted  to  cross  the  Trent  on  horse- 
back, but  was  drowned  in  the  river.  Lord  Bacon, 
however,  in  his  History  of  Henry  VII.,  adds  to 
this  “ But  another  report  leaves  him  not  there, 
but  that  he  lived  long  after  in  a cave  or  vault.” 

This  tradition,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
above  discovery,  is  certainly  very  remarkable.  It 
would  seem  that  some  faithful  dependent  of  Lord 
Lovel  must  have  brought  him  food  in  his  seclusion, 
and  that  the  secret  was  successfullj'  kept  for  a 
very  long  time — probably  long  after  the  death  of 
Lord  Lovel,  and  even  of  the  faithful  dependent 
himself.  Hall,  at  all  events,  seems  to  have  known 
nothing  of  this  rumour.  I may  now  add  that 
there  was  another  story  still,  of  which  I had  no 
knowledge  till  very  lately.  Having  had  occasion 
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to  look  up  some  of  the  inquisitious  post-mortem 
relating  to  the  family  of  Lovel,  I found  one  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VlII.  (2(1  Hem  VIIL,  No.  110) 
•which  on  examination  turned  out  to  be  on  Francis, 
Viscount  Lovel,  the  nobleman  in  question;  and  it 
■would  seem  from  the  finding  of  the  jurors  that  he 
was  then  supposed  to  have  escaped  beyond  sea 
after  the  battle,  and  to  have  died  abroad  : — “ Et 
dicunt  quod  idem  Franciscus  tempore  attinctura; 
praedictm  fuit  ultra  mare,  et  ibidem  post  attinc- 
turam  pnedictam  obiit,  set  quo  die  vel  anno  idem 
Franciscus  obiit  jurati  pra?dicti  ignorant.” 

Jajies  Gairdner. 

[See  also  “N.  & Q.,”  2'"’  S.  vi.  306;  vii.  17 ; xii.  23-1; 
3”‘  S.  ix.  523.] 


The  CnANGE  in  the  English  Pronunciation 
OE  Latin  (5"‘  S.  ix.  387,  438.)— In  replying  to 
M.  N.  I am  aware  of  my  inability  to  meet  his 
recpiest  by  exhausting  the  subject ; but  I beg  to 
offer  a few  remarks  which  may  contain  some  little 
information  useful  to  him.  I have  been  told,  I 
believe  correctly,  that  what  we  may  call  the  con- 
tino-*rfcal  pronunciation  of  Latin  was  adopted  two 
years,  ago  by  the  authorities  at  both  our  great 
English  universities.  I would  premise  therefore 
that  the  subject  can  have  notliing  to  do  with 
“ theological  partisanship.”  Much  as  it  goes 
against  the  grain  in  a septuagenarian,  like  the 
writer,  to  have  to  forsake  the  “old  and  trodden 
ways,”  and  enter  on  a new  path,  I must  frankly 
confess  that  the  change  is  justified  by  the  strongest 
arguments.  It  must  now  be  considered  un  fait 
accompli,  and,  as  such,  we  rusty  old  Latinists  must 
even  “ grin  and  bear  it.” 

That  England  should  have  been  entirely  isolated 
in  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  not  only  as  regards 
the  European  continent,  but  also  with  regard  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  constituted  a strong  ground 
for  the  inference  that  her  pronunciation  was  wrong. 
Then  the  awkwardness  of  being  unable  to  converse 
orally  with  the  learned  abroad  in  an  international 
scientific  language  was  an  inconvenience  well  got 
rid  of.  Very  much  the  same  may^  be  said  of  the 
English  pronunciation  of  Greek.  It  is  told  of  the 
accomplished  Grecian,  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  when 
he  addressed  the  authorities  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
in  modern  Greek,  several  of  his  auditors,  astounded 
at  his  curious  pronunciation,  regretted  that  he  had 
not  used  his  own  language  instead,  as  they  would 
have  understood  him  more  easily. 

The  main  features  of  the  new  English  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin  are  (as  M.  N.  probably  knows) 
the  following.  The  soft  c and  g are  entirely 
abolished,  and  those  two  consonants  are  now 
always  hard,  as  in  the  Greek  kappa  and  gamma. 
The  vowel  a is  sounded  like  ah,  the  vowel  e like 
ay,  the  vowel  i like  ce,  and  the  vowel  u like  oo. 
Following  these  examples  (except  that  to  Italians 


c before  c and  i must  be  pronounced  chay  and  clue), 
an  Englishman  may  now  make  himself  understood 
in  Latin  amongst  the  learned  all  over  the  Continent. 
So  far,  so  good.  That  the  modern  natives  of  all 
the  continental  countries  formerly  governed  by  the 
Eomans  should  agree  in  pronouncing  Latin  in  a 
particular  way  is  a strong  argument  in  favour  of 
that  pronunciation  being,  if  not  quite  correct,  at 
least  an  approach  to  correctness. 

This  periodical  happily  excludes  all  theological 
controversies ; but  I may  be  permitted,  though  not 
a Roman  Catholic,  to  give  credit  to  the  claim  of 
that  body  that  their  public  religious  service,  the 
Mass,  has  been  handed  down  in  the  Latin  language 
to  the  present  day  from  very  remote  times, 
certainly  earlier  than  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ; and  it  is  a fact  that  their  traditional  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Latin  of  their  Mass  corresponds, 
so  far  as  explained  above,  with  the  modern  con- 
tinental pronunciation.  But,  unfortunately,  our 
classical  reformers  have  not  stopped  at  the  change 
above  described,  but  have  introduced  a monstrosity 
in  favour  of  which  I cannot  find  a single  argument, 
viz.  pronouncing  our  v like  a w.  Fancy  the  great 
conqueror  of  Gaul  pronouncing  his  famous  war 
bulletin  ; Waynee,  iceeclce,  voeehea  ! Can  anything 
be  more  horrible  ? But  on  this  point  let  us  take 
the  test  used  in  the  other  instances.  Do  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  the  countries  formerly 
Roman  pronounce  v like  our  w ? They  do  not. 
Is  the  traditional  pronunciation  of  the  v in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mass  like  our  lu  ? Certainly  not. 
Take  the  converse  case.  The  continentals  cannot 
pronounce  our  ^v  ; they  turn  it  into  our  v.  Even 
the  Germans,  who  admit  w into  their  alphabet, 
pronounce  it  more  like  a v than  a w.  But  another 
more  powerful  argument  against  this  innovation 
is  the  effect  it  would  produce  on  Latin  poetry. 
Think  of  the  smooth  and  easy  flowing  lines  of 
Virgil — mark  the  accuracy  of  his  metre,  not  a 
syllable  out  of  place,  or  too  long  or  too  short. 
Then  scan  a few  hexameters  with  the  v pronounced 
as  a IV.  What  a woeful  result ! The  fact  is  that 
our  IV  is  what  its  name  denotes,  a double  vowel. 
The  vocal  sound  gives  the  impression  of  two 
syllables  instead  of  one  ; so  that,  selecting  the 
word  -sylva  (with  its  derivatives)  by  way  of 
example,  pronouncing  the  as  a w,  it  becomes  a 
word  of  three  syllables— si/looa— instead  of  two. 
Take  the  second'line  of  Virgil’s  first  Eclogue 
“Sylvestrem  tenui  musam  iiieditaris  avena.” 

Here  you  have  a perfect  line  of  fifteen  syllables. 
Pronounce  sylvestrem  “ syloocstrem  ” and  avena 
“ aooayna”  and  you  introduce  two  more  syllables, 
which  spoil  the  metre  and  outrage  the  ear.  I con- 
sider this  Cockney  innovation  quite  unjustifiable  ; 
but  I fear  there  is  no  chance  of  our  universities 
“ harking  back  ” to  the  proper  v.  SI.  IL  R. 

Halifax. 
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“Catalogue  of  Five  Hundred  Celebrated 
Authors”  (5**'  S.  viii.  428;  ix.  72,  338.) — This 
book,  published  in  1788,  is  unquestionably  a pro- 
duction of  very  little  value  ; indeed,  it  is  so  full  of 
blunders  that  no  one  would  care  to  own  it,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  when  the  compiler 
had  read  the  criticisms  which  his  book  brought 
forth,  he  may  have  had  the  remaining  stock  burnt. 
No  one  ever  did  or  could  say  anything  in  its 
praise.  Ten  years  afterwards,  in  1798,  a second 
liook,  similar  in  object,  called  Literary  Memoirs  of 
Living  Authors  of  Great  Britain,  &c.,  was  brought 
out  by  the  same  publisher,  E.  Faulder  ; and  this, 
though  anonymous,  like  the  Catalogue,  was 
known  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  David  Rivers,  formerly 
a Dissenting  minister  at  Highgate  (see  Nichols’s 
Lllustratiojis,  viii.  371).  Notices  of  both  these 
books  are  to  be  found  in  Lowndes’s  Bihliographe7-’s 
Manual  (Bohn’s  ed.),  p.  1368.  Of  the  first,  he 
.says  that  it  was  written  by  a gentleman  named 
Marshall,  residing  near  Epsom,  who  afterwards 
bought  up  the  copies  and  destroyed  them  ; of  the 
second,  he  says  that  it  was  edited  by  Dr.  Rivers, 
and  that  it  was  a useful  work  to  the  time  when  it 
was  published.  This  second  work  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Lowndes  on  p.  2101,  where  he  notes 
that  it  was  by  David  Rivers,  D.D.  Lowndes  no- 
where praises  the  Catalogue. 

As  regards  hlr.  Marshall,  the  presumed  writer 
of  the  Catalogue,  I have  in  vain  sought  for  any  in- 
formation a°  to  his  identity,  and  have  been  rather 
led  to  the  impression  that  it  was  not  really  the 
writer’s  name.  Mr.  Ward  has  drawn  such  a 
vivid  picture  of  him  in  his  snuggery  at  Epsom, 
with  the  bonfire  on  the  lawn,  that  I hope  he  may 
be  able  to  supply  some  information  about  Mr. 
Marshall.  Mr.  Rivers,  who  has  made  gre.at  use  of 
the  Catalogue,  and  in  fact  admits  that  his  Literary 
Memoirs  is  to  some  extent  founded  on  the  Cata- 
logue, does  not  mention  Mr.  Marshall  as  an  author 
alive  in  1798. 

Olpiiar  Hamst  refers  to  the  Catalogue  (5*''  S. 
ix.  72)  as  containing  the  statement  that  “Anna 
Matilda  ” of  the  World  newspaper  was  perhaps 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  adds  that  probably  this  sug- 
gestion is  incorrect.  In  the  Literary  Memoirs 
(vol.  ii.  p.  213)  ic  is  distinctly  stated  that  “Anna 
Matilda  ” was  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson.  I think 
Lowndes  is  in  error  in  saying  that  Mr.  Rivers  was 
a D.D.  Allibone  appears  more  correctly  to 
designate  liim  a “ Dissenting  divine.”  Some  one 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  1799  (p.  25) 
questioned  his  right  to  the  title  “Reverend”  ; and 
in  the  same  volume  (p.  94)  Mr.  Rivers  replies,  in  a 
very  characteristic  letter,  “ that  the  title  of  Reverend 
was  given  to  him,  and  that  he  has  as  full  right  to 
use  it  as  any  Dissenting  minister  whatever.” 

Edivard  Solly. 

If  I understand  Mr.  W -vrd  rightly,  his  idea  is 


that  the  Rev.  David  Rivers,  the  reputed  author  of 
Literary  Memoirs,  2 vols.,  1798,  may  have  been 
the  compiler  of  the  earlier  Catalogue  of  Living 
Authors  of  1788  ; and  that,  in  fact,  the  former  is 
only  the  continuance  of  the  latter,  as  promised  by 
its  author,  and  towards  which  communications 
through  his  publisher  were  invited.  Having  in  an 
early  volume  of  “ N.  & Q.”  pointed  out  that  the 
Literary  Memoirs  is  assigned  in  G.  Chalmers’s 
sale  catalogue  to  Rivers,  I may  now  confirm  his 
right  by  positive  proof. 

Rivers,  among  other  books,  published  a volume 
of  Bermons,  a copy  of  which,  in  the  British  Museum, 
formerly  belonging  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  contains  an 
inserted  letter  to  the  latter  from  the  former  implor- 
ing pecuniary  assistance  from  the  doctor  to  save  him 
from  threatened  arrest  by  his  printer.  In  this  he 
distinctly  claims  the  Literary  Memoirs,  and  it  was 
probably  upon  the  strength  of  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  benevolent  medicus  contained  therein 
that  he  founded  his  hope  of  assistance.  The 
anonymous  author  of  the  Catalogue  of  1788  claims 
the  merit  of  inventing  a new  science  thereby, 
adding  that  future  editions  of  the  book  will  be 
forthcoming  ; and  upon  the  supposition  tl'  ?.!  it 
was  written  by  one  Marshall,  who  owing  to  un- 
favourable criticism  suppressed  his  work,  it  was 
not  likely  that  he  rvould  take  up  the  thankless 
task  of  continuing  it  at  a later  period.  But  if  for 
Marshall  we  read  Rivers,  and  dismiss  the  destruc- 
tive story,  a second  and  enlarged  continuance  of 
the  Catalogue  under  a better-sounding  title  would 
fit  in  with  the  original  intention  of  the  inventor. 
The  Catalogue  is  not  a rare  book,  the  Litera^-y 
Memoirs  is.  I have  had  both  for  a long  time  ; but 
the  latter  unfortunately  contains  no  introductory 
matter  by  which  we  might  judge  if  they  are  by  the 
same  person.  With  both  now  before  me,  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  inquiries  thereto,  I have  applied  the 
test  of  selecting  a few  names  included  in  both,  and 
must  say  that,  although  much  amplified  in  the  last, 
I do  detect  therein  a similarity  of  style,  and  a reten- 
tion of  some  of  the  peculiar  phrases  found  in  the 
Catalogue;  and  both  being  published  by  Faulder, 
I incline  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  both  by 
the  “ Rev.  David  Rivers,  a Dissenting  minister  of 
a small  congregation  at  Highgate,”  as  he  heads  the 
record  of  his  own  literary  doings  in  1798. 

J.  0. 

Mr.  Ward  is  mistaken  when  he  writes  that 
Lowndes  states  the  Catalogue  of  Five  Hundred 
Celebrated  Authors  to  be  “a  useful  work  to  the 
time  when  it  was  published”  ; this  remark  refers 
to  Literary  Memoirs  of  Livmg  Authors  of  Great 
Britain,  as  I before  stated.  The  matter  is  easily 
explained. 

Mr.  Marshall,  in  1788,  wrote  a work  called  A 
Catalogue  of  Five  Ilundreel  Celebrated  Authors  of 
Great  Britain  noiv  Living,  printed  for  R.  Faulder, 
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New  Bond  Street,  and  others  ; this  work  con- 
tained some  very  plain-spoken  criticisms,  which 
Mr.  Marshall  afterwards  regretted  having  written, 
and,  as  Bohn’s  Lowndes  says,  he  “ bought  the 
copies  up  and  destroyed  them.”  This  work  I do 
not  find  mentioned  in  the  original  edition  of 
Lowndes.  In  1798  was  published,  also  by 
Faulder,  a work  in  two  volumes  called  Literary 
Memoirs  of  Living  A^dliors  of  Great  Britain,  the 
“ advertisement  ” of  which  commences  thus  : — 

“ It  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  this  undertaking  has 
been  derived  from  A Calaloyne  of  Five  Hundred  Living 
Authors,  published  about  ten  years  ago.  That  the 
present  editor  has  been  more  successful  in  the  execution 
of  this  idea  than  his  predecessor,  it  would  by  no  means 
become  him  to  assert;  but  that  his  performance  will  be 
found  a very  different  one  from  the  preceding,  he  thinks 
he  may  venture  to  declare.” 

This  work  is  mentioned  in  the  original  edition 
of  Lowndes  as  “ a useful  work  to  the  time  when  it 
was  published,”  and  Bohn’s  Lowndes  adds  the 
remark,  “ Edited  by  Dr.  Rivers,  a Dissenting 
minister  of  Highgate.”  This  I think  proves 
Bohn’s  Lowndes  to  be  what  it  professes  on  its  title, 
a “ new  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged,” 
or,  as  Mr.  WxVRD  writes,  “a  reprint  with  valuable 
additions.”  Crawford  J.  Pocock. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Riche  S.  xi.  256,  392 ; 
5*'^  S.  ix.  226,  335.) — Wotton’s  Baronets  (vol.  iv. 
p.  591)  says  that  Richard,  first  Lord  Riche,  who 
died  1568,  left,  besides  legitimate  children,  a 
natural  son  Richard  and  several  daughters,  and 
that  this  Richard  married  and  had  a son  Nathaniel 
and  daughter  Margery.  Lord  Riche’s  will  is  at 
Somerset  House,  proved  1568.  After  naming  his 
son  and  heir  Robert,  he  leaves  estates  in  remainder 
to  Edward  Riche  of  Horndon,  then  to  his  “ base 
son  Richard,”  “now  in  the  care  of  Anthony 
Browne  ” ; executors  to  buy  this  Richard  a 
“ woman  ward,”  whom  he  is  to  marry,  and  on 
certain  conditions  have  certain  properties.  Robert, 
Lord  Riche,  son  of  above,  died  1581.  In  his  will 
he  mentions  his  son  and  heir  Robert,  with  re- 
mainder in  case  of  his  death  to  his  brother  Richard. 
Mention  is  made  of  Richai'd’s  wife  Ann,  remainder 
in  case  of  Richard’s  death  to  Edward  Riche  of 
Horndon.  Robert,  the  next  Lord  Riche,  died  1618. 
This  will  is  also  at  Somerset  House,  proved  1620. 
His  first  wife  was  Penelope,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  She  was  divorced,  and  married  in  1605 
Charles  Blount,  first  Earl  of  Devonshire.  Lord 
Riche  married  secondly  Frances  Wray,  but  had 
no  children  by  her.  Robert  (the  admiral),  son  of 
above,  and  second  Earl  of  Warwick,  died  1658, 
and  he  and  his  connexions  are  prominent  in  the 
will  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Riche,  whose  will  was  proved 
1636.  I give  as  briefly  as  possible  a .sketch  of  Sir 
Nathaniel’s  will,  only  stating  that  I believe  him  to 
have  been  a son  of  the  “base  son”  Richard  above 
named  and  his  wife  Ann.  | 
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He  desires  to  be  buried  at  Stondon  ; leaves  the 
“manor  of  Stoiidon,”  purchased  by  him,  to  his 
nephew  Nathaniel  Riche  when  of  age ; seven 
“Burmuda”  shares  to  “sister  Grimsditoh”  and 
her  husband  on  condition  that  they  go  and  live  on 
those  islands  ; one  share  to  Robert  Browne,  “ now 
in  the  Barmudaes,”  he  having  already  one,  “ the 
gift  of  my  sister  Wroth,”  lately  deceased;  one 

share  to Browne,  another  son  of  “ my  sister 

Browne,”  now  deceased,  “ hitherto  educated  by 
my  noble  Lady  the  Countess  of  Leicester,  mother 
of  Sir  John  Smyth”  ; five  shares  for  schools  in  the 
“ Barmudaes  ” ; a bequest  to  Thomas  (son  of  “ my 
sister  Grimsditch ”),  “now  in  the  Isle  of  Provi- 
dence”; to  Nathaniel  Browne,  “now  in  New 
England  with  Mr.  Hooker,”  200(.  left  him  “by 
my  sister  Morgan,”  and  50(.  more  ; to  Samuel, 
“ one  other  son  of  my  sister  Browne,”  100(.  ; Lord 
and  Lady  Mandeville  residuary  legatees  ; 500Z.  to 
my  Lord  of  Warwick  (viz.  the  admiral,  who  died 
1658),  “ in  testimony  of  my  humble  affection  for 
him  ” ; 100(.  to  the  Earl  of  Holland  (brother  to 
the  admiral)  ; diamond  ring,  “ my  late  Sister 
Wroth’s,  to  my  Brother  Wroth”  ; emerald  ring  to 
“Mrs.  Mary  Moore,  Widow”;  180(.  annuity, 
purchased  of  my  Lord  of  Warwick  during  the 
minority  of  (his  son)  Mr.  Hatton  Riche,  “ to  my 
dear  and  most  religious  Lady,  the  Lady  Mande- 
ville ” (viz.  the  admiral’s  daughter) ; the  late  Lady 
Warwick’s  picture  (no  doubt  that  of  the  divorced 
Penelope)  “to  my  Lord  Riche  her  son”  ; library, 
&c.,  to  Lord  Mandeville. 

Among  other  names  are  those  of  Mr.  Wharton, 
minister  of  Felsted,  Mr.  John  Pym,  cousin  Mrs. 
Martha  Willford,  William  Jessop,  and  Thomas 
Allaby.  The  will  of  Nathaniel  Riche  of  Stondon, 
1701  (possibly  the  “Colonel  Riche”  mentioned  by 
your  Boston  correspondent,  and  nephew  of  Sir 
Nathaniel  above  named),  is  in  London.  He  men- 
tions his  son  Nathaniel, and  “grandson  Nathaniel, 
son  of  his  son  Sir  Robert.”  The  will  was  made 
Oct.  21,  1700,  proved  March  3,  1701. 

I trust  I have  not  occupied  too  much  space.  It 
seems  certain  there  was  only  one  “Sir”  Nathaniel ; 
but  am  I right  in  claiming  him  as  the  son  of  the 
“ base  son  ” Richard  ? 

James  Roberts  Brown. 

14,  Hilldrop  Eoad,  X. 

In  Blomefield’s  Norfolk,  under  “ Mulbarton  ” 
(vol.  V.  p.  79,  edit.  1806),  we  are  informed  that 
Charles  Rich,  Esq.,  one  of  the  sons  of  Sir  Edwin 
Rich,  third  son  of  Robert,  Lord  Rich,  of  Leighs, 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a baronet,  27 
Car.  II.,  with  remainder  for  want  of  issue  male  to 
Rob.  Rich,  of  Stondon,  in  Essex,  Esq.,  second  son 
of  Colonel  Nathaniel  Rich  by  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Hampden.  Sir  Charles 
left  only  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Mary, 
married’  Sir  Robert  Rich.  We  are  referred  in 
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a note  to  the  English  Baronetage  (London,  1741, 
Yol.  iv.)  for  “a  large  account  of  this  family.” 
Here,  perhaps,  the  parentage  of  Sir  Nathaniel 
might  be  found,  supposing  the  knight  and  the 
colonel  to  be  identical,  or  nearly  related  to  each 
other.  Clk. 

“ Tun  Pa-ston  Letters  ” (5‘:*  S.  ix.  205,  326, 
350,  370,  414,  512.) — G.  L.  G.  gives  two  reasons 
■which  he  thinks  almost  conclusive  against  Isabel 
Legh,  daughter  of  John  and  Agnes  Harvey,  being 
the  same  person  as  Elizabeth  Atclyif. 

I will  give  two  reasons  'which  I think  quite  con- 
clusive of  her  being  the  same. 

His  cons  (ix.  512)  are  (1)  that  one  [is  called 
Isabel,  and  the  other  Elizabeth ; (2)  that  thei'e  is 
no  mention  of  the  second  marriage  on  Isabel  Legh’s 
tomb. 

My  jiros  are  (1)  that  Isabel  Legh  on  her  tomb  is 
called  “ sole  syster  to  Sir  George  Harvye,”  and  Sir 
George  in  his  will  mentions  (or  at  least  seems  to 
mention)  his  sister  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William 
Atclyif  ; (2)  that  Agnes  Paston,  mother,  by  John 
Harvey,  of  Isabel  Legh  and  of  Sir  George,  in  her 
will  mentions  her  son-in-law  William  Hatteclyfl’ 
and  her  daughter  Isabel  Hatteclyff.  What  can 
be  more  conclusive  than  that  ? The  Isabel  Hatte- 
clytf  of  the  will  could  not  have  been  the  daughter 
of  Agnes  by  John  Isley,  because  her  daughter 
Isabel  Isley  is  mentioned  besides ; nor  could  she 
have  been  he'-  daughter  by  John  Paston,  because 
she  would  not  have  been  old  enough  to  have  been 
married ; therefore  she  must  have  been  her 
daughter  by  John  Harvey,  i.e.  Isabel,  late  wife  of 
John  Legh,  and  “ sole  syster  ” to  Sir  George. 

The  cons  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  can 
be  got  over;  the  jiros  cannot,  unless  the  wills  and 
tombstones  are  all  wrong. 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  G.  L.  G.’s  last  letter 
(ix.  513)  John  Harvey  is  twice  printed  for  John 
Legh. 

The  writer  in  the  Topographer  and  Genealogist 
who  makes  Sir  John  Paston  die  iu  1478,  and  so  a 
prior  husband  to  John  Isley,  must  have  confused 
the  husband  of  Agnes  with  his  eldest  brother,  also 
Sir  John,  who  died  unmarried  in  1479  (see  Paston 
Letters,  new  edit.).  S.  H.  A.  H. 

Pore  Alexander  VI.  (5*^'  S.  ix.  387.)— Sennaar, 
properly  Sannazaro,  called  also  Actius  Sincerus, 
was  a famous  Italian  poet,  born  at  Naples  in  the 
year  1458,  and  died  at  his  villa  near  Somma, 
somewhere  about  the  year  1530.  He  wrote  much, 
both  in  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages,  but  the 
poem  on  which  his  fame  is  principally  built  is  the 
I)e  Partu  Virginis,  which  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  his  masterpiece. 

The  passage  quoted  by  H.  A.  W.  is  one  out  of 
many  of  a similar  style,  for,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  Sannazaro  had  contracted  a violent  hatred 


of  the  Roman  See,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  evincing  his  hostility  to  the  occupiers  of  it. 
In  the  cases  of  Alexander  VI.  and  his  son,  Cmsar 
Borgia,  he  had  certainly  worthy  subjects  on  which 
to  expend  his  sarcastic  wit,  and,  unless  history 
greatly  libels  them,  could  not  have  made  it  sharper 
or  more  envenomed  than  their  infamous  conduct 
merited.  The  lines  are  well  known  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  this  poet’s  writings,  of  which,  with 
many  facts  of  his  personal  history,  an  interesting 
account  is  given  in  Roscoe’s  Life  of  Leo  X. 

Your  correspondent’s  conjectural  query  as  to 
“esse  nihil”  being  the  ellipse  in  the  second  line  of 
the  first  epigram  is,  I take  it,  beyond  matter  of 
question.  There  cannot  be  a doubt  about  it. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory. 

Sennaar  stands  for  Sannazarius,  an  “ excellent 
poet  of  those  times.”  He  wrote  many  cutting 
epigrams  on  the  Popes  and  their  doings.  His 
Christian  name  was  Jacobus.  Of  Pope  Alexander 
he  says  ; — 

“ Pollicitus  Coelum  Romanus  et  Astra  Sacerdos 
Per  scelera  et  Csedes  ad  Styga  pandit  Iter.” 

And  in  another  place  : — 

“ Ereo  te  semper  cupiet  Lucretia  Sextus 

0 Eatum  diri  Numiuis  ! Hie  Pater  est.” 

Also  he  says  further  : — • 

“ Sextus  Tarquinius,  Sextus  Nero,  Sextus  et  iste 
Semper  sub  Sextis  perdita  Roma  fuit.” 

Of  Pope  Leo  X.  he  wrote 

“ Sacra  sub  extrema  si  forte  requiritis  bora 
Cur  beo  non  poterat  sumere?  vendiderat.” 

Of  the  Popes  generally  ; — 

“ In  Vaticano  Noster  latet,  banc  tamen  alto, 

Christe  vides  coelo,  prob  dolor  ! et  pateris?” 

Whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  following,  on 
the  life  and  times  of  Clement  VIL,  or,  as  some 
say,  VIII.,  is  uncertain  : — 

“ Roma,  vale,  vidi,  satis  est  vidisse  revertar 

Cum  Leno,  aut  Meretrix  Scurra  Cinsedus  ero.” 

But  epigrams  were  common  in  those  days  ; they 
were  the  only  remonstrances  possible  under  rulers 
who  stuck  at  nothing  to  gain  their  revenge. 

Of  Sannazarius’s  life  I find  these  particulars. 
Giacomo  Sannazaro, according  to  the  most  authentic 
accounts,  was  born  at  Naples  in  the  year  1458, 
but  his  family  derived  their  origin  from  a small 
town  denominated  Santo  Nazaro,  situated  between 
the  Tesino  and  the  Po.  He  passed  the  early  part 
of  his  life  at  or  near  Cerreto,  in  Umbria,  which 
was  the  birthplace  of  Giovanni  Pontano,  or  Jo- 
vianus  Pontanus,  a contemporary  poet,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  Sannazarius.  After  his  example 
he  assumed  the  classical  or  academical  appellation 
of  Actius  Sincerus.  He  gained  and  retained  the 
good  opinion  of  Frederick  of  Arragon,  from  whom 
he  received  many  distinguishing  marks  of  favour. 
I He  attended  him  in  his  exile  in  France,  shared  his 
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dangers  and  fatigues,  and  continued  firmly  attached 
to  Lim  as  long  as  he  lived.  Sannazarius  was  an 
unreserved  votary  of  pleasure,  and  in  his  old  age 
is  said  to  have  affected  all  the  levity  and  gallantry 
of  youth.  He  expired  in  the  year  1530  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  Boileatj. 

Sannazaro  was  surnamed  the  Christian  Virgil. 
He  wrote  Latin  epigrams,  as  also  other  Italian  and 
Latin  poetry.  His  Latin  works  were  published 
collectively  at  A'enice,  “ in  tedibus  hteredum  Aldi 
Manutii,”  in  1535,  8vo. ; and  afterwards  at  Lyons, 
Leb.  Gryphius,  1547,  16mo. ; Amsterdam,  1689, 
small  12mo.,  and  1728,  Svo.;  Padua,  1719  or  1731, 
4to.,  the  last  mentioned  being  the  most  complete. 
The  best  edition  of  his  Italian  writings  was  given 
by  the  Aldine  Press,  under  the  titles  of  Arcadia 
and  Sonetti  e Canzoni,  Venice,  1534,  2 vols.  8vo. 
Another  good  edition  appeared  at  Padua  in  1723, 
4to.  Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

Sannazaro  was  eminent  alike  for  the  elegance  of 
his  Latin  verse  and  for  his  hostility'  to  the  Borgia 
lamily.  A full  account  of  Sannazaro  may  be 
found  in  Michaud’s  Biograiihie  Viiiverselle,  Paris, 
1865.  The  epigram  in  question  is  upon  Cmsar,  not 
Poderigo,  Borgia,  and  is  as  follows  ; — 

“ Aut  nihil,  aut  Caesar,  vult  dici  Borgia : quid  nil 
Cum  simul  et  Csesar  possit,  et  esse  nihil.” 

The  verses  form  the  fifty-third  epigram,  on  p.  215 
of  Sannazaro’s  works,  Amsterdam,  1728. 

Edward  H.  IMarshall. 

The  Temple. 

The  Knights  of  St.  John  (5'’^  S.  ix.  429.) — In 
Danbury  Church,  near  Chelmsford,  there  are  three 
knights,  about  whom  Morant,  in  his  History  of 
Essex,  1769,  writes  as  follows  : — 

“ In  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  church  are  three 
arches,  in  each  of  which  is  the  effigies  of  a man  in 
armour,  carved  in  wood.  They  are  all  in  a cumbent 
posture,  and  cross'd  legged,  which  indicates  they  were 
engaged  in  the  crusades  or  holy  wars.  If  Mr.  IVeever's 
account  of  them,  in  his  Funeral  Monuments,  is  to  be 
relied  on,  they  are  the  Darcies.  But  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  imagine  they  are  the  Sancto  Claros,  who  were  of 
consequence  here  from  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  to 
that  of  Edward  II.,  when  the  holy  wars  were  carrying 
on  with  great  vigour,  whereas  the  first  Darcys  of  Dan- 
bury died  in  142S,  which  was  near  a century  and  a half 
after  the  conclusion  of  those  wars.  However,  these  are 
remarkable  curiosities,  few  such  being  found  in  any  part 
•of  the  kingdom,  except  at  the  Temple,  and  not  many  of 
those  are  allowed  by  judges  to  be  superior  to  them.” 

Above  one  of  these  figures  (about  sLx  feet)  is 
A helmet,  but  I cannot  say  of  what  date.  When 
next  staying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Danbury  I 
will  do  my  best  to  make  a sketch  of  these  monu- 
ments, if  Mr.  Davies  will  accept  the  work  of  an 
amateur.  Eaelscourt. 

I am  unable  to  say  if  any  monuments  of  the 
above  now  exist,  but  a very  accurate  representation 


(according  to  Wallen)  of  one  is  to  be  found  in 
Cromwell's  Hist,  of  Clerhenivell.  It  is  that  of  Sir 
Wm.  Weston,  the  last  Prior  of  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers of  St.  John,  which  is  “ no  less  remark- 
able for  the  singularity  of  its  design  than  the 
beauty  of  its  execution”  (VTillen).  See  also 
Wallen’s  Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Round 
Church  of  Maplestend,  Essex,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  Sir  George  Wheler’s  Primitive 
Churches.  Medweig. 

The  Globe  Edition  of  Shakspeare  (5“*  S. 
ix.  504.)— My  friend  Mr.  Fdrnivall  says  that  in 
Hamlet,  iii.  4,  1.  169,  “‘Throne’  is  out  of  the 
question — as  are  all  words  of  its  class — for  the 
context  plainly  requires  suftjection  of  the  devil,  to 
go  along  with  the  ejection  of  ‘throw  him  out.’” 
Were  the  text  “ and  throw  him  out,”  Mr.  Fcr- 
nivall’s  reasoning  would  admit  of  no  answer  ; 
but  the  words  are  “ or  throw  him  out,”  a wording 
fatal  to  the  supposition  that  the  second  half  of  the 
line  is  either  a repetition  or  a consequence  of  the 
act  spoken  of  in  the  first  half.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
“ Hamlet  is  not  discussing  with  his  mother  the 
general  question  of  the  opposite  forces  of  habit, 
but  telling  her  that  the  custom  of  abstaining  from 
Claudius’s  bed  will  enable  her  either  to  subdue  in 
herself,  or  drive  out  from  herself,  the  devil  of  lust.” 
Here  the  majority  of  the  commentators  are  against 
him,  but  the  main  question  is,  what  does  Shake- 
spere  say  ? The  answer  is  neither  far  to  seek  nor 
doubtful  ; — 

“ That  monster  custom  that  all  sense  doth  eat 
Of  habits  devil[ish],  is  angel  yet  in  this 
That,”  Lc. 

If  this  do  not  in  Shakespere’s  ideas  “ discuss  the 
general  question,”  then  I no  longer  admire  his 
portraiture  of  Dogberry,  for  he  must  have  been 
a natural  Dogberry  himself.  B.  Kicholson. 

Voltaire  (S*''  S.  i.x.  467.) — Is  there  a full 
account  anywhere  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
Voltaire,  and  his  intercourse  with  our  literary 
celebrities,  during  his  visit  to  England  ? Did  he 
come  to  this  country  more  than  once  ? We  have 
scattered  notices  of  his  behaviour  here  : of  his 
gross  talk,  which  drove  Pope’s  mother  out  of  the 
room  ; of  his  disparaging  remarks  on  IMilton, 
which  provoked  an  epigram  from  Young.  A con- 
tinuous narrative  of  the  “wicked  M.  Arouet’s 
adventures  in  England  would  make  up,  I thmk, 
an  entertaining  chapter  in  our  literary  history.  Of 
his  value  as  a critic  on  English  authors  we  may 
form  an  opinion  from  his  surprise  that  Shak- 
speare’s  plays  should  be  more  highly  esteemed 
than  Addison’s  Cato. 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

Local  Proverbs,  &c.,  of  Berwickshire  (5*’‘ 
S.  ix.  483.)— In  reference  to  the  note  by  Prof. 
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Xewtox  on  the  Berwickshire  proverbs,  it  may 
interest  some  investigators  who  are  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  to  know  that  Mr.  Henderson,  Chirn- 
side,  collected  his  papers  in  the  History  of  the 
Benoichshire  Naturalists’  Club  (which  now  extends 
to  six  or  eight  volumes),  and  some  years  ago  pub- 
lished them  in  a small  volume,  which  it  is  now 
believed  can  only  be  picked  up  in  the  collections 
of  second-hand  booksellers.  It  is  a curious  and 
complete  work  of  the  kind,  and  Mr.  Henderson 
has  done  his  work  with  zeal  and  judgment.  The 
Berwickshire  Naturalists’  Club  has  issued  an 
annual  number  of  Proceedings  for  something  like 
thirty  years.  C.  G. 

Kelso. 

Edburton,  Sussex  (5‘**  S.  ix.  429.) — May  I be 
permitted  to  suggest  the  following  ? — 

“ And  seeing  stones  can  speak,  then  these  will  tell 
Both  who  he  was  and  what  lies  here  as  well; 

He  that  Court,  City,  Country  life  all  tried, 

And  linding  none  that  pleased  fell  ill  and  dyed. 
He  dyed,  if  dead  he  can  be  said  to  he 
That  knew  no  life  besides  'S.ternity.” 

Chas.  F.  Cooksey. 

Basingstoke,  Hants. 

“A  BRASS  knocker”  (5^^'  S.  X.  8.) — As  children 
we  all  knew  the  next  day’s  remains  of  a dinner 
party  as  “ brass  knockers.”  I always  thought  it 
was  a well-known  word,  but  for  more  than  forty 
years  I have  tried  in  vain  to  find  any  one  out  of 
my  own  family  who  had  ever  heard  it.  I wish 
]Mr.  Gantillon  success  in  his  inquiry.  I have 
an  idea  the  origin  must  be  sought  in  Ireland,  and 
in  county  Cork  for  choice.  A.  H.  Christie. 

A “ knock  out  ” is  a term  often  applied  to  a 
clearance  sale,  and  it  might  be  readily  extended  to 
a clearance  of  eatables.  The  supper  eaters  may 
well  have  thought  the  whole  transaction  a little 
brazen  faced. 

Brass  Knocker  is  a well-known  village  near 
Bath,  and  formerly  possessed  a jaunting  house. 
Its  name  has  puzzled  the  held  clubs  there,  who 
have  derived  it  from  every  tongue  in  Babel.  It 
seems  to  mean  a brass  mill,  the  great  hammer  of 
which  may  liave  forced  itself  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Tregeagle. 

Mount  Jerome  Cemetery,  Dublin  (5^'^  S.  ix. 
1)08.) — There  is  not,  I think,  any  printed  record  of 
the  inscriptions  in  tliis  cemetery,  but  I have  before 
me  a literal  copy  in  manuscript  of  eighty-nine,  for 
the  strict  accuracy  of  which  I am  prepared  to 
vouch.  The  names  of  many  liighly  distinguished 
individuals  appear  therein.  The  cemetery,  I may 
add,  comprises  about  twenty-hve  statute  acre.s,  and 
was  consecrated  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
September  19,  1830.  G.  A.  W. 

Debbie  Carnegie  S.  ix.  448.)— Mr.  Hyde 
will  find  the  “ Story  of  Grizel  Cochrane”  told  in 


Chambers’s  Journal,  first  series,  vol.  ii.  pp.  250-252. 
The  circumstances  are  those  to  which  his  question 
refers,  but  the  name  is  the  one  I have  mentioned, 
and  the  date,  1683,  points  to  the  attempt  as  being 
part  of  the  one  in  which  Sidney  and  Russell  were 
implicated.  I have  supposed  this  story,  published 
in  Sept.,  1833,  to  be  a narration  of  facts,  but  if  it 
be  a work  of  imagination  it  must  then  indubitably 
have  been  founded  on  the  adventure  of  Debbie 
Carnegie.  J.  Latchmore,  Jun. 

French  Heraldry  (5*  S.  ix.  346.) — From 
a stone  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bowdoin 
tomb  in  the  cemetery  at  Boston,  Mass.,  I take  the 
following  coat  of  arms  : A chevron  gules  between 
three  sparrows  ; crest,  a pelican  vulned  (see  New 
England  Heraldic  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  135).  As 
the  coat  of  arms  is  cut  on  stone  the  tincture  of  the 
field  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  Bowdoin  family 
in  America  are  all  descended  from  Pierre  Baudouin, 
a native  of  La  Rochelle,  who  fled  from  France  in 
1685,  at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
with  his  wife  and  others  of  his  family  and  settled 
in  Ireland.  Thence  in  1687  he  came  to  America, 
and  settled  at  Portland,  Me.  He  died  in  1706, 
leaving  several  children.  His  grandson,  James 
Bowdoin,  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  taking 
a prominent  part  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Jacques  Baudouin  (probably  a brother  of  Pierre, 
certainly  a near  relation)  remained  in  England, 
where  he  died,  leaving  children,  in  1738-9,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Huguenot  burial-ground  at 
Wandsworth,  called  “Mount  Nod.”  The  follow- 
ing is  liis  epitaph  : — • 

‘‘  James  Baudouin,  Esq”,  born  at  Nismes  in  Prance, 
but  in  the  year  1085  fled  from  France  to  avoid  Tyranny 
and  Persecution,  and  enjoyed  a Protestant  Liberty  of 
Conscience,  which  he  sought  and  happily  found,  and  was 
gratefully  sensible  of,  in  the  Communion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  He  Constantly  Answered  this  pious  Reso- 
lution in  this  life,  and  went  to  enjoy  the  blessed  fruits  of 
it  by  his  death  the  2''  day  of  February,  1738-9,  Aged  91.” 

As  the  name  Baudouin  is  uncommon  even  in 
France,  I imagine  that  the  above  “ James  Bau- 
douin, EsqV’  may  have  been  the  father  of  the 
“ .Taques  Baudoin  ” who  was  elected  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  French  Protestant  Hospital  in 
1718.  Certainly  the  latter  must,  at  any  rate,  have 
belonged  to  the  same  family,  so  that  the  arms,  if 
anything  can  be  gathered  from  the  description 
which  I have  given  above,  may  be  of  some  use  to 
Mr.  Browning.  I shall  be  happy  to  send  him 
a sketch  of  the  arms  on  the  stone  in  Boston  if  he 
desires  it.  Robert  P.  Robins. 

Historical  Society  of  Penna.,  820,  Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia,  U.S. 

“ Bernardus  non  scit  omnia  ” (5*’^  S.  ix.  284, 
515.) — The  “Bernardus”  of  this  proverb  is  no 
other  than  the  opponent  of  Abelard,  the  great 
Churchman  of  the  twelfth  century.  According  to 
Mr.  Bell  (see  the  new  edition  of  Chaucer,  vol.  iii. 
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p.  319),  the  words  “Bernardos  monachus  non  vidit 
omnia”  are  written  in  one  MS.  of  the  Legends  of 
Goode  Women  against  1.  16  of  the  Prologe.  The 
poet’s  words  are,  “Bernarde,  the  monke,  ne  saugh 
nat  al,  parde.”  The  meaning  is  that  there  are 
more  things  to  be  known  than  even  the  great  St. 
Bernard  was  acquainted  with.  Gwatas. 

Penzance. 

Let  me  contribute  a modern  adaptation  of 
this  saying,  which  may  bo  found  in  the  famous 
Biglow  Pa])ers: — 

“ But  J.  P. 
llobinson  he 

Sez  they  didn’t  know  everything  down  in  Judee.” 

W.  T.  M. 

Reading. 

Licence  to  eat  Flesh  in  Lent  (5‘^  S.  ix.  226, 
274,  317,  377.) — May  I point  out  that  the  homily 
on  fasting  gives  marlted  prominence  to  “ policy  ” 
as  a reason  for  its  observance? — 

“ Now  that  two  meals  be  permitted  on  that  [fast]  day 
to  be  used,  which  sometime  our  elders  in  very  great 
numbers  in  the  realm  did  use  with  one  only  spare  meal, 
and  that  in  fish  only,  shall  we  think  it  so  great  a burden 
that  is  prescribed  ] Consider  the  decay  of  the  towns  nigh 

the  sea; if  they  be  our  defence  as  nighestthe  hand  to 

repel  the  enemy,  to  keep  out  the  rage  of  the  seas,  which 
else  would  break  upon  our  fair  pastures,  why  should  we 
not  cherish  them  ? Dwelling  in  England,  environed 
with  the  sea,  we  have  great  occasion  in  reason  to  take 

the  commodities  of  the  water, whereby  the  increase 

upon  the  land  may  the  better  be  spared  and  cherished,  to 
the  sooner  reducing  of  victuals  to  a more  moderate 
price.” — Homilies,  257. 

Edward  VI.  by  proclamation  ordered  abstinence 
from  meat  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  and  in  Lent, 
and  9 Elizabeth  increased  the  number  of  fish  days, 
on  which  no  inns  would  furnish  meat  to  travellers. 
At  0-xford,  Cambridge,  and  Winchester  the 
Wednesday  fish  day  in  Lent  was  dispensed  with 
by  Parker.  It  was  recommended  by  the  Puritan 
party  as  desirable  for  the  commonwealth’s  sake  ; 
for  policy  (Latimer,  i.  372,  ii.  80  ; Jewel,  iii.  169)  ; 
to  maintain  mariners  and  encourage  fisheries 
(Cranmer,  ii.  506  ; Grindal,  407-8).  It  was  more- 
over ordered  by  law  (5  and  6 Edw.  VI.,  c.  3 ; 
1 and  2 Edw.  VI.,  c.  19).  Hence  dispensations 
were  rigorously  insisted  upon  even  in  the  case  of 
men  of  position,  as  Sir  Eoger  North,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  noblemen. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

“Talis  cum  sis,  utinam  noster  esses”: 
Plutarch’s  “Agesilaus”  (5*’^  S.  viii.  229  ; ix. 
118,  480,  500.) — If  any  one  will  compare  the 
original  and  the  old  Latin  translation  of  Hermann 
Cruser — and  I do  not  know  that  there  is  another — 
it  will  be  apparent  that  the  phrase,  “ Talis  cum 
sis,  utinam  noster  esses,”  is  an  adaptation,  not  an 
exact  translation  of  the  expression  in  Plutarch. 
Plutarch  writes  : elde,  eirrev,  w ^apvafiafe, 


TOtouTOS  oil'  </)iAo?  ykvoio  jidXXov  ij  noXe- 

/xtos ; which  is  translated,  “ Quam  velim,  Phar- 
nabaze,  infit,  is  quum  sis,  amicus  noster  potius 
esses  quam  hostis”  (Vitm,  p.  602,  fob.  Par.,  1624). 
Where  is  the  earliest  use  in  the  form  as  above  ? 

Ed.  IMarsiiall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

Death  of  Charles  II.  : P.  M.  A.  C.  F.  (2"'i 
S.  i.  no,  247;  ix.  470;  S*"  S.  ix.  315.)— Mr. 
Griffin  appears  to  be  unaware  that  Lord  Macaulay 
at  last  hit  upon  the  identical  solution  of  P.  M.  A. 
C.  F.  which  he  gives  from  the  Phcenix.  In  the 
People’s  edition  of  the  History,  vol.  i.  p.  215, 
Mr.  Griffin  will  find  a note  giving  it,  dated 
1856.  The  only  variation  is  “Cordelier”  for 
“ Capuchin,”  which  is,  of  course,  unimportant. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborougli,  Banbury. 

The  true  reading  is,  “ at  1 P.  M.  P.  C.  F.”  (that 
is.  Lord  Feversham,  Conde  de  Cast  el  Melhor,  and 
Lord  Peterborough)  “came  to  y‘=  duke  and  told  him 
that  this  was  y®  time,”  &c., — at  1 p.m.  The  tran- 
script of  the  original  paper  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  James  Harrington,  in  the  time  of  James  II.  It 
was  placed  in  my  hands.  The  Phoenix,  published 
only  in  1727,  omits  the  numeral,  and  Macaulay, 
copying  a broadside,  made  the  capital  P into 
a small  a.  I have  given  an  account  of  the  whole 
matter  in  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  on  April  9, 1862.  Lord  Feversham  was 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  Peterborough  a Privy  Coun- 
cillor, and  Castel  Melhor  Chief  Groom  of  the 
Chamber  to  Catharine  of  Braganza.  In  lieu  of 
these  we  have  suggested  “Pere  Mansuete,  a 
Capuchin  Friar,”  and  “Patrick  Maginn,  a Car- 
melite Friar,”  and  one  nearer  guess,  “in  the  After- 
noon a Confidential  Friend.” 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

J.  S.  Jones,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  America  (5*’‘  S. 
ix.  387,  513),  died  at  Boston  on  December  29, 
1877,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  At  one  time 
of  his  life  he  was  an  actor  and  the  manager  of  a 
theatre.  He  long  since  gave  up  the  stage,  and  of 
late  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  the  author  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dramatic  pieces.  Samuel  A.  Green. 

Boston,  U.S. 

Surnames  now  Obsolete  (5^’*  S.  ix.  345,  377, 
496.) — Your  correspondent  gives  a list  of  Christian 
names,  to  which  he  adds,  “ All  in  total  disuse  at 
the  present  time  ” (I  suppose  him  to  mean  this  of 
the  name,  not  of  some  peculiar  spelling).  I think 
he  is  mistaken  respecting  a few  of  the  names. 
Surely  Heloise,  Clarice  or  Clarissa,  Avice,  and 
Thomasina  are  not  in  total  disuse.  I should 
tremble  to  say  that  any  earthly  combination  of 
letters,  as  a name,  was  not  in  use  in  the  present 
day  after  making  the  following  list  from  Burke’s 
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Peerage  of  last  year.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be 
eccentric,  not  to  say  absurd,  renderings  of  names 
which,  when  correctly  spelt,  are  sufficiently  com- 
mon ; — 

“Gwenelca,  Elnith,  Sj-noKla,  Parea,  Jessinthia,  Sicele, 
Rhona,  Andelusia,  Elsbetli,  Araicie,  Eudea,  Anina, 
Cephalonia,  Mairi,  Ludivina,  Etta,  Handalina,  Avarina, 
3Iadaleine,  Kembertiiia,  Ilamilla,  Herniine,  Elyne, 
lleene,  Mariam,  Allada.  Everiida,  Leucha,  Laline,  Aella, 
Ismay,  Alkelda,  Lelia,  Brenda.” 

If  we  go  much  further  in  this  direction  it  will 
become  a distinction  to  be  called  hlary  or  Betsy. 

Hermentrude. 

Among  the  list  at  the  first  reference,  rproted 
from  the  “ records  of  the  ancient  borough  of 
Wallingford,”  occurs  the  name  of  Cake.  This 
name  has  for  a long  time  appeared  on  a public- 
house  .sign,  “ The  C-olden  Lion,  by  P.  Cake,”  in 
a Somersetshire  village  some  eighteen  miles  from 
Bristol.  W.  II.  D.  B. 

I find  the  name  Hillcock  in  my  list  of  surnames 
ending  in  “ cock.”  I believe  I came  across  it  in 
the  index  to  some  law  report. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Legend  of  Holme  Church  (5‘''  S.  ix.  508  ; 
X.  16.) — My  daughter  has  just  called  my  attention 
to  the  following  passage  in  the  late  Rev.  Canon 
Kingsley’s  Westward  Flu!  (vol.  ii.  ch.  iv.  pp.  104-5), 
showing  apparently  that  such  legends  as  are  now 
under  notice  are  not  restricted  to  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  The  author,  speaking  of  Bideford 
Bridge,  says 

" All  do  not  know  bow,  when  it  began  to  be  built  .some 
half  mile  higher  up,  hands  invisible  carried  the  stones 
down  stream  each  night  to  the  present  site,  until  Sir 
llichard  Gurney,  jiarson  of  the  parish,  going  to  bed  one 
night  in  sore  perplexity  and  fear  of  the  evil  spirit  who 
seemed  so  busy  in  his  sheepfold,  beheld  a vision  of  an 
angel,  who  hade  build  the  bridge  where  he  himself  had 
so  kindly  transported  the  materials,  for  there  alone  was 
sure  foundation  amid  the  broad  sheet  of  shifting  sands.” 

W.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

A similar  legend  i.s  told  of  Crofton  Cburcb,  near 
W.iketield,  Yorkshire.  H.  E.  Wilkinson. 

Anerley,  S.E. 

XlCHTINGALES  AND  CoWSLIPS  fS*’'  S.  ix.  408, 
491.) — 1 have  on  two  or  three  occasion.s  heard  the 
nighting.ale  in  Stoke  Wood,  about  tliree  miles 
from  I'lxeter  ; and  in  1875  I not  only  heard  him 
but  saw  him  in  the  above  wood.  About  twenty- 
five  years  ago  a birdcatcher  by  the  name  of  Burge, 
a shoemaker,  then  living  in  South  Street,  Exeter, 
caught  one  in  Sir  John  Duckworth’s  park.  Wear 
House,  near  Exeter.  This  bird  had  been  heard 
singing  occasionally  for  several  evenings,  and  many 
]ieople  from  the  eity  went  to  hear  it.  Mr.  W.  S. 
M.  D’Crban,  curator  of  the  Albert  Memorial 


Museum,  Exeter,  says  that  a pair  bred  near  Exeter 
in  June,  1872  ; and  there  is  a specimen  in  the 
above  museum  said  to  have  been  obtained  in 
Stoke  M^ood.  The  above  is  recorded  in  my 
Fauna  of  Devon,  part  xiii.,  “ Birds,”  p.  20. 

That  the  bird  is  rare  in  Devon  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  not  more  so  than  many  others.  What 
real  connexion  there  can  be  between  the  nightin- 
gale and  the  cowslip  I am  not  prepared  to  say  ; 
but  that  the  two,  the  plant  and  the  bird,  eoincide 
in  this  instance  in  both  being  rare  in  Devon  is 
certainly  true.  The  cowslip  is  sparsely  scattered 
over  the  county,  namely,  at  Chudleigh,  Axmin- 
ster,  Berrynarbor,  and  at  St.  Mary-ehurch,  near 
Torquay,  Avhere  I have  gathered  the  flowers  rather 
plentifully.  In  every  instance  there  is  either 
calcareous  matter  in  the  soil  or  there  is  limestone 
rock.  The  plant,  so  far  as  I know,  is  in  its 
natural  state  dependent  on  these  geological  con- 
ditions. The  nightingale  cannot  be  regulated  by 
these  conditions,  and  I am  not  aware  of  any  insect 
larvte  that  feed  on  the  cowslip  which  would  pror^e 
so  particularly  attractive  to  the  bird  as  to  regulate 
its  numbers  or  scarcity  in  accordance  with  such 
food.  At  the  same  time,  the  coincidence  is  very, 
remarkable,  and  more  especially  when  compared 
with  the  number  of  nightingales  and  the  abund- 
ance of  cowslips  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton, 
about  thirty  miles  from  here.  In  a wood,  also 
called  Stoke  Wood,  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  town  as  ours  is  from  the  city,  between  nine 
and  ten  o’clock  at  night  the  whole  place  was  a 
grand  chorus  of  song— there  seemed  to  be  hundreds 
of  birds  trying  to  excel  each  other  — and  coin- 
cident with  this  the  meadows  round  two  sides  of 
this  Avood  were  literally  covered  with  coAvslips. 
This  Avas  in  1859,  and  I have  no  doubt  of  its  being 
the  same  doav.  Edavard  Parfitt. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Institution,  Exeter. 

At  Bitton,  between  Bath  and  Bristol,  coAvslips 
are  abundant  and  so  are  nightingales.  On  one 
estate,  called  FillgroAm — olim  Philgrove,  for  Philo- 
mela’s grove — they  may  be  heard  all  through  a 
summer  night.  H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

Sclavonic  or  Slaa^onic  (5*^  S.  ix.  366,  455.) 
— Gibbon  {Decline  and  Fall,  c.  Iv.)  says,  “ The 
Sclavonian,  or  more  properly  Slavonian,  race,” 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  right.  It  is  true 
that  the  usual  Arabian  name  of  the  Slavs  is  Sahlab, 
pi.  Saladihah,  but  this  form  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  E/cAd/Jo/,.  This  again  is  the  Greek 
mode  of  writing  Slav,  the  conjunction  of  the  con- 
sonants (tX  being  unknown  to  Greek  speech.  The 
original  native  form  of  this  national  appellation 
Avas  Slovene,  a name  usually  connected  with 
Ch.  Slav.  Slovo=a  Avord,  and  meaning  therefore 
“ the  intelligibly  speaking  people.”  The  Slavs  thus 
distinguished  themselves  from  foreigners,  whom 
they  called  ATmcf,  i.e.  “ the  mute,  dumb,”  Avhich 
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is  to  the  present  day  the  Russian  word  for  the 
Germans.  Others  connect  Slav  with  Slava—gXoxj, 
a word  cognate  with  Slovo.  See  ftibhon’s  note, 
c.  Iv.  l.c.  ; Rick,  Indo- Germanic  Die.,  i.  G2  (1877). 

A.  L.  Mathew. 

Oxford. 

‘■Toot  Hills”  (5*'’  S.  vii.  4G1  ; viii.  5G,  138, 
298,  358,  478  ; ix.  277.) — The  word  occurs  in  the 
following  passage  : — 

1“  And  in  the  inyd  place  of  on  of  hys  Gardynes,  is  a 
lytylle  Mountuyne,  where  there  is  a litylle  Bledewe  ; and 
in  that  Btedevve,  is  a litylle  Toothi/le  with  Toures  and 
Pynacles,  alle  of  Gold  ; and  in  that  litylle  TnntkiUe  wole 
he  sytten  olten  tvnie,  for  to  taken  the  Ayr  and  to 
desporten  hym.” — Sir  John  Maundevile,  ed.  Ilalliwell, 
p.  312. 

In  the  Latin  version  the  word  is  monmteriwm, 
in  the  French  monster.  A good  note  is  given  in 
the  Promidorium  Parvulorum,  under  “ Tote  Itylle, 
Specula.”  O.  W.  Tancock. 

Bleciitnden  and  Bache  (5‘''  S.  ix.  2S9,  434.) 
— There  is  a brief  account  of  Richard  Blechynderi 
I in  Wilson’s  Plistory  of  the  Merchant  Taylors’ 

1 School,  p.  878,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
he  was  a native  of  London  : — 

“ Richard  Rlechynden  fil.  Ric.  Bl.  nat.  Bond.  1647, 
matriculat.  14  Jul.  1665,  A.B.  27  Way  1669,  A.W. 
22  Mar.  167'2,  Preshyt.  .dEd.  Xti.  3 Dec.  1677,  S.T.B. 
5 Jun.  1679,  a collegio  priesentatus  ad  Rector,  de  Creek 

in  Com.  Northarnp et  installatus  in  Prsebendam 

sextam  Ecclesiae  Petrihnrgensis  11  Feb.  1685-6.  Obiit 
’ apud  Creek  et  sepultus  in  csemiterio  ejusdem  Ecclesioe 
30  Octobris  1697.” 

He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  office 
of  head  master  of  M.  T.  School  in  1G81,  and  in 
1G85  preached  the  sermon  at  Lambeth  at  the 
consecration  of  T.  White  as  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough (Wood,  Fast.  O.r.).  Wilson  notes  that  he 
was  the  author  of  a theological  tract  entitled  Two 
Useful  Cases  Resolved,  1G85,  fob,  and  reprinted 
1G98,  4to.  There  are  some  very  interesting  letters 
which  passed  between  Richard  Blechynden  and 
Ambrose  Bonwicke  on  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  in 
1G91,  printed  in  Bowyer’s  Miscellaneous  Tracts, 
4to.,  1785,  pp.  G21-54,  in  one  of  which  Blechynden 
says  : “ I thank  you  for  so  speedy  visiting  my 
uncle.  Dr.  Smith  has  twenty  shillings  of  mine, 
which  be  pleased  to  take  of  him.” 

Edward  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 

“Bandana”  Pocket-handkerchiefs  (5*’'  S. 
ix.  44G,  472.) — The  word  is  Spanish,  from  handano, 
a neckerchief  made  of  fine  bast,  and  probably  from 
banda,  a scarf.  It  is  now  used  for  the  method  of 
printing  calico  or  silk,  in  which  white  or  coloured 
spots  are  produced  on  a dark  ground.  The  process 
had  its  origin  in  India,  where  it  was  in  use  by  the 
Hindoos  from  time  immemorial,  who  bound  up 
with  fine  thread  those  parts  of  the  cloth  which 


were  required  to  remain  white  or  yellow,  and  then 
exposed  the  whole  to  the  action  of  the  dye.  The 
process  by  which  they  are  now  printed  in  Europe, 
by  chemically  discharging  the  colour  to  produce 
the  spots  or  pattern,  was  invented  by  M.  Koech- 
lin  of  Mulhausen  in  1819.  It  is  not  unlikely  the 
Spanish  may  have  adopted  the  name  from  Banda, 
the  capital  of  Bundulkhund,  in  the  neighbouring 
country  of  which  the  finest  cotton  is  grown.  It 
may,  however,  have  come  from  the  same  source  as 
Sax.  Band,  Fr.  Bande,  Ital.  Benda,  Banda  {Le- 
gdme),  and  cognate  words  in  other  languages,  and 
not  improbably  from  the  Sanskrit,  as  suggested  by 
T.  S.,  ix.  44G.  George  White. 

St.  Briavel’s,  Epsom. 

Goethe  and  Johnson  on  Dante  (S^**  S.  x.  7.) 
— Eckermann,  in  his  Conversations  of  Goethe, 
says  Goethe  “ spoke  of  Dante  with  extreme  rever- 
ence ; and  I observed  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  word  talent,  but  called  him  a nature,  as  if  thus 
wishing  to  express  something  more  comprehensive, 
more  full  of  prescience,  of  deeper  weight  and 
■wider  scope  ” (Oxenford’s  translation,  vol.  i. 
p.  185).  J.  Knight. 

Bread  and  Salt  (5*”  S.  ix.  48,  138,  299,  477.) 
— In  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  in  some 
districts  of  North  Yorkshire,  it  is  still  customary 
to  present  a baby  -with  three  articles  “ for  luck  ” 
the  first  time  it  is  taken  into  a neighbour’s  house. 
This,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  is  termed  the 
“bairn’s  awmons,”  that  is,  alms.  The  articles 
usually  consist  of  a piece  of  bread,  a pinch  of  salt, 
and  an  egg,  but  matches  are  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  last  if  there  should  happen  to  be  no  eggs 
in  the  house  visited.  In  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land a curious  custom  is  observed — at  least,  such 
was  the  custom  not  so  many  years  ago — when 
a child  is  taken  to  church  to  be  baptized.  Two  pieces 
of  spiced  bread,  sandwiched  in  a wedge  of  cheese, 
are  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  the  woman  who 
carries  the  child  presents  the  same  to  the  first 
person  met  in  the  street  after  leaving  the  house  of 
the  child’s  parents.  If  the  person  met  be  a man 
good  luck  is  expected  to  attend  the  youngster,  but 
if  the  recipient  of  the  bread  and  cheese  be  a woman 
the  reverse  is  expected  to  ensue.  About  twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  writer,  then  a stranger  to  this 
peculiar  custom,  was  astonished  by  being  presented 
with  a parcel  containing  spice  loaf  and  cheese  by 
a christening  party.  The  woman  who  presented  it 
said  I must  take  it,  as,  being  a man,  it  was  sure  to 
bring  good  luck  to  the  baby.  This  custom,  as  I 
subsequently  ascertained,  was  pretty  general  in 
the  North  about  the  period  mentioned,  but,  like 
many  other  old  customs,  it  is  now  possibly  “ more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 
This  peculiar  “ presentation,”  it  may  be  remarked, 
occurred  in  the  populous  town  of  Sunderland,  and 
not  in  a country  district  where  traditionary  or 
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superstitious  customs  are  supposed  to  linger 
longest.  Henry  Kerr. 

Bucup,  Lancashire. 

Drowned  Bodies  Becovered  (S'**  S.  ix.  8,  111, 
218,  478,  516.) — In  reply  to  your  correspondent’s 
question  as  to  the  position  of  drowned  corpses,  let 
me  refer  him  to  your  back  columns  (4*“  S.  ii.  9, 
63  ; V.  517)  ; but  the  bulk  of  the  testimony  is 
against  your  correspondent’s  supposition,  and  tends 
to  show  that  the  male  body  iloats  supine,  or  face 
upwards,  and  the  female  prone,  or  face  downwards. 

W.  T.  M. 

Reading. 

Tony  Lusirkin  (5‘h  S.  ix.  286,  415  ; x.  17.) — 
Lum  is  not  an  uncommon  nickname  for  William, 
sometimes  pronouncea  Willum.  Hence  perhaps, 
as  a diminutive,  Lumldn — by  corruption, 

Conf.  Hampson,  Simpson,  for  Samson,  Simson. 
The  name  would  also  corrupt  from  Lambkin. 

E.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

Electoral  Facts  (5‘h  S.  ix.  446.) — In  addi- 
tion to  Oldfield’s  Representative  History,  6 vols., 
IMr.  Larpent  is  referred  to 

“ The  Parliaments  of  England  from  1 George  I.  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Henry  Stooks  Smith.  Vol.  I.  Bed- 
fordshire to  Nottinghamshire  inclusive.  London,  Simp- 
kin  & Co.,  1844.  Vol.  II.  Oxfordshire  to  Wales  inclusive, 
1845.  Vol.  III.  The  Disfranchised  Boroughs,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  &c.,  1850.  12ino.” 

This  last  volume  contains  the  elections  since  the 
imblication  of  the  preceding  volumes  to  date. 
The  work  is  very  full,  and  is,  I believe,  scarce. 

Sam.  Shaw. 

Andover. 

Booksellers’  Catalogues  (5*^  S.  ix.  426.) — 
In  the  registers  of  the  Stationers’  Company  (Mr. 
Arber’s  Transcript,  vol.  ii.  p.  297)  is  the  following 
entry ; — 

“ 8 llaij  [1595].  John  windet.  Entred  for  his  copie 
vnder  the  handes  of  the  wardens  a booke  intituled 
A (JoXuloqxie Jor  linriUsh  yrinUd  hookes.  vj''.” 

C.  D. 

The  Copy  of  “Plotinus”  S.  ix.  447)  de- 
scribed by  IT.  H.  was  in  the  library  of  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  whose  label  it  bears.  I have  some  books 
witli  the  same  plate.  J.  Woodward. 

Montrose. 

“Arthurus  Severus  O’Toole  Nonesuch” 
(5‘''  S.  ix.  467.) — The  print  described  is  a rare  one 
by  Delaram,  prefi.xed  to  a.  production  of  Taylor, 
the  Water  Poet,  entitled  The  Great  O'Toole,  an 
Encomium,  or  Enco-mi-ass-trieJe  ....  to  the 
linxiour  of  the  noble  Captain  O'Toole,  8vo.,  London, 
1622.  ’The  subject  of  the  print  was  a military 
adventurer,  a braggadocio,  and  a butt,  of  whom  a 
slight  notice  will  be  found  in  Granger.  The  lines 
are,  I presume,  by  the  Water  Poet  himself.  The 


original  print  is  of  value,  but  there  is  a fac-simile,. 
published  by  Richardson,  of  common  occurrence. 

J.  F.  Marsh. 

The  Law  of  Gravitation  (5**“  S.  ix.  448.) — 
Something  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
remarks  on  this  subject  occurs  in  letter  x.  of  Sir 
D.  Brewster’s  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  Fam. 
Libr.,  1832,  p.  256 

“One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  inexplicable  experi- 
ments relative  to  the  strength  of  the  human  frame is 

that  in  which  a heavy  man  is  raised  with  the  greatest 
facility  when  he  is  lifted  up  the  instant  that  his  own 
lungs,  and  those  of  the  persons  who  raise  him,  are 
inflated  with  air,”  &c. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Booth  Family  (5*’’  S.  vii.  288,  397.) — The 
Durham  County  Advertiser  of  April  19  last 
records  the  death  of  John  Booth,  of  Sherburn, 
near  Durham,  and  contains  the  following  parti- 
culars of  the  deceased  and  his  family,  which,  if 
transferred  to  the  columns- of  “ N.  & Q.,”  may 
possess  some  interest.  It  is  certainly  unusual  to 
find  two  generations  of  the  same  family  (father 
and  son)  covering  so  long  a period  as  141  years. 

“The  deceased,  who  had  attained  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  was  the  son  of  George  Booth,  of  Cowton,  Yorkshire, 
who  was  born  in  1737,  and  died  in  the  ninety-second 
year  of  bis  age ; thus  two  generations  have  covered  the 
unusually  long  period  of  141  years.  The  late  Mr.  Booth 
was  a great-nephew  of  John  Booth,  of  Killerby  and 
Warlaby,  who  by  his  will  entailed  these  estates  on 
Thomas  Calvert,  with  a remainder  in  default  of  issue  to 
the  deceased  gentleman’s  father.  This  Thomas  Calvert 
took  the  name  of  Booth  in  accordance  with  a direction 
contained  in  the  will,  and  is  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
families  of  that  name  at  Killerby  and  Warlaby.  Mr. 
Booth,  of  Sherburn,  was  well  known  in  the  county  of 
Durham  as  an  enterprising  agriculturist  while  he  re- 
sided on  his  property  of  Sherburn  Grange.” 

H.  L. 

“Guy  Mannbring”  (5‘’*  S.  ix.  485.) — Mr. 
Bouchier  is  hypercritical.  Scott  does  not  say  in 
chap.  XX.  that  the  bishop  bequeathed  Colonel  Man- 
nering  his  libr, ary.  Why  may  not  the  bishop  have 
directed  it  to  be  sold,  and  the  colonel  have  bought 
it  of  the  executors  ? Or  if  he  begged  it  or  borrowed 
it  or  stole  it,  it  would  not  matter;  he  got  it  some- 
how, which  is  the  chief  thing. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

The  Monks  of  Mount  Athos  (5*'^  S.  x.  8.) — 
The  best  modern  account  of  them  is  in  the  Rev.  H. 
Fanshawe  Tozer’s  Researches  in  the  .Highlands  of 
Turkey,  London,  1869,  8vo. — a book  which  is  a 
rich  treat  to  the  scholar  and  the  antiquary. 

J.  B. 

Hogarth  and  Birds  (5*'’  S.  ix.  507.) — I think 
your  corresiDondent  on  this  subject  has  overlooked 
the  goose  which  figures  on  No.  IV.  (“  Chairing  the- 
Members  ”)  of  the  Election  plates.  Pro  Fide. 
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King  Alaric’s  Burial  (5*’'  S.  ix.  248,  331, 
372.) — Your  readers  are  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
W.  Fraser  Rae  for  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
ballad  by  Count  von  Platen,  and  still  more  for  his 
spirited  translation,  but  although,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mits, theauthor  is  but  little  known  in  this  country,  it 
is  perhaps  going  rather  too  far  to  call  this  “the  only 
poem  of  any  note  ” on  the  subject.  I cannot  take 
up  the  space  of  “ N.  & Q.”  with  a long  extract  from 
so  well  known  a writer  as  Mrs.  Hemans,  but  it 
may  be  as  well  to  place  the  following  lines  in  your 
columns  as  a pendant  to  those  of  the  German 
count.  I quote  from  the  edition  published  by 
Messrs.  Blackwood  in  G vols.,  1855,  vol.  iv.  p.  89  : 

“ Turn  ye  the  waters  from  their  course. 

Bid  nature  yield  to  human  force, 

And  hollow  in  the  torrent’s  bed 
A chamber  for  the  mighty  dead. 

The  work  is  done  ; the  captive’s  hand 
Hath  well  obeyed  his  lord’s  command. 

Within  that  royal  tomb  are  cast 
The  richest  trophies  of  the  past. 

The  wealth  of  many  a stately  dome, 

The  gold  and  gems  of  plundered  Rome. 

And  when  the  midnight  stars  are  beaming. 

And  ocean  waves  in  stillness  gleaming. 

Stern  in  their  grief,  his  warriors  bear 
The  chastener  of  the  nations  there ; 

To  rest  at  length  from  victory’s  toil 
Alone,  with  all  an  empire’s  spoil  ! 

Then  the  freed  current’s  rushing  wave 
Rolls  o’er  the  secret  of  the  grave ; 

Then  streams  the  martyr  captive’s  blood 
'To  crimson  that  sepulchral  flood, 

Whose  conscious  tide  alone  shall  keep 
The  mystery  in  its  bosom  deep. 

Time  hath  passed  on  since  then,  and  swept 
From  earth  the  urns  where  heroes  slept ; 

Temples  of  gods  and  domes  of  kings 
Are  mouldering  with  forgotten  things ; 

Yet  not  shall  ages  e’er  molest 
The  viewless  home  of  Alaric’s  rest; 

Still  rolls,  like  them,  the  unfailing  river. 

The  guardian  of  his  dust  for  ever.” 

A.  H.  Bates. 

Edgbaston. 

“SiLE”  viii.  26,  138,  318;  ix.  136.)— 

My  recollection  of  this  word  is  sigh,  and  in  Wor- 
cestershire a “sigh-bowl”  is  the  name  of  the 
implement  used  for  straining  milk  when  it  comes 
from  the  cow.  It  is  made  of  tin,  just  like  a 
cullender  without  a bottom.  A piece  of  fine 
gauze  or  net  is  fixed  across  the  bottom  by  means 
of  a hoop  which  fits  tightly  on  a projecting  ring. 
When  the  operation  is  finished  the  hoop  is  removed, 
and  the  piece  of  gauze  is  carefully  washed  from  all 
the  impurities  which  it  has  intercepted.  B.  E. 

The  words  sile,  syne,  and  synd  are  perfectly 
well  known  by  the  generality  of  Scotch  people. 
Sile  is  the  word  used  to  denote  soiled,  dirted,  &c. 
Syne,  as  shown  in  S.  ix.  136,  certainly  means 
“ ago,”  but  it  has  also  other  and  widely  different 
meanings,  to  wit,  “ in  that  case,”  “ after  that,” 


“ then”  : “They  dit  their  lugs  syne  up  their  leg- 
lins  cleek”  (Ramsay’s  Gentle  Shepherd).  Synd 
means  rinse,  and  will  be  found  in  the  glossary  of 
Blackie  & Sons’  edition  of  Burns,  1865. 

Alfred  Chas.  Jonas. 

As  sile  still  interests  your  readers  they  may 
perhaps  like  the  following  extract  from  one  of  my 
last  Christmas  bills  : 1 milk  syle.  Is.  9d. ; bottom- 
ing milk  syle,  8d.  R.  R. 

“Familiarity  breeds  contempt”  (5‘’i  S.  ix. 
467,  497.) — The  Latin  proverb,  “Nimia  familia- 
ritas  contemptum  parit,”  occurs  in  Adagia,  Typ. 
Wech.,  Rar.,  1629,  p.  147,  where  it  is  compared 
with  a passage  of  Rlutarch,  who  says  in  his  life  of 
Rericles,  “ He  considered  that  the  freedom  of 
entertainments  takes  away  all  distinction  of  office, 
and  that  dignity  is  little  consistent  with  familiarity  ” 
{Trails,  by  the  Langhornes,  vol.  ii.  p.  10,  Bond., 
1819).  This  makes  the  sense  to  be  the  former  one 
of  the  two  in  the  query  of  H.  C.  D.  The  remark 
to  which  allusion  was  made,  in  respect  of  fami- 
liarity with  danger,  is  similar  to  what  Aristotle 
says  of  the  effects  of  l/x/retpta  in  Ethics,  iii.  8,  6. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

Tokens  op  the  Sacrajient  (5^'’  S.  ix.  248, 
398.) — Is  not  the  above  the  name  given  to  medals 
or  pieces  of  metal  usually  given  in  the  week  before 
Communion  Sunday  to  intending  communicants 
in  the  Scottish  Kirk,  and  probably  among  other 
Rresbyterian  bodies,  and  delivered  up  on  attend- 
ance at  the  sacrament?  I have  seen  one  such, 
an  oblong  medal  If  inches  by  IJ,  with  the  corners 
cut  off,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a burning  bush, 
above  it  the  motto,  “ Nec  tamen  consumebatur,” 
and  beneath  it,  “ National  Scotch  Church,  May  11, 
1827”;  on  the  reverse,  “The  Lord  knoweth  | 
them  that  are  His.  | Let  every  one  that  | nameth 
the  name  | of  Christ  | depart  from  iniquity.” 

E.  S.  W. 

St.  George  S.  viii.  447  ; ix.  189,  209,  349, 
417,  495.) — By  an  unfortunate  slip  of  the  pen  at 
5‘“  S.  ix.  417,  fourteenth  instead  of  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  written  by  me,  and  I at  once  saw  the 
error  when  the  piece  appeared  in  print.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  seems  again  to  allude  in  Marmion  to 
the  cross  of  St.  George  being  borne  on  the  English 
banners  at  Flodden  Field,  in  the  following  fine 
passage  describing  the  passage  of  the  English 
forces  over*the  Till : — 

“ Yet  more  ! yet  more  ! how  fair  arrayed, 

They  file  from  out  the  hawthorn  shade. 

And  sweep  so  gallant  by ; 

With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread. 

And  all  their  armour  flashing  high, 

St.  George  might  waken  from  the  de.id 
To  see  fair  England’s  standards  fly.” 

John  Rickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  lYoodbridge. 
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iHtSccIlancous. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  kc. 

Jiecords  of  Shellei/,  I)i/ro7i,  and  Ike  Aulhoi'.  By  Ed^varJ 

John  Trelaivny.  2 vols.  (Bickeritig.) 

If  these  volumes  only  placed  within  reach  of  the  new 
generation  of  Shelley’s  lovers  a book  thoroughly  assimi- 
lated (because  long  diflicult  to  get)  by  the  last  generation, 
they  should  have  been  warmly  welcomed ; but  they  do 
more.  For  Shelley’s  lovers  tliey  ))rovide  new  records, 
1S78  being  a fit  time  to  publish  things  not  so  wisely  to 
be  published  in  1858,  when  Mr.  Trelawny  first  issued  his 
book  as  Recolleclions  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and 
Byron;  and  these  records  include  four  hitherto  unprinted 
letters  to  Medwin,  and  part  of  a fifth ; while  those 
passages  relating  to  Byron  have  been  deprived  of  some 
considerable  portion  of  their  bitterness.  The  book  still 
leaves  the  impression,  not  merely  that  Trelawny  found 
Shelley  the  most  love-wmrthy  man  possible,  and  Byron 
by  no  means  amiable  or  admirable  (except  for  his 
genius),  but  that  the  two  men  really  were  of  those 
opposite  kinds.  The  impression  may  be  wrong  ; but  it  is 
very  strong,  and  not  a bit  the  less  so  because  of  certain 
superficial  inconsistencies  remarked  upon  elsewhere,  but 
not  really  worth  serious  discussion.  No  doubt  Trelawny 
bad  ami)le  reason  to  feel  bitterly  towards  Byron ; but  as 
there  is  no  real  use  in  perpetuating  wrathful  impressions, 
it  is  wholly  praiseworthy  that  Mr.  Trelawny  has  taken 
the  sting  out  of  some  (larts  of  his  book,  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  apparent  conJstency.  He  is  inimit- 
able in  writing  of  Shelley,  and,  as  I'cgards  the  last  years 
of  Shelley’s  life,  his  record  cannot  possibly  be  prized  too 
highly;  it  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  and  thorough 
intidligence  atid  sympathy  throughout;  but  those  parts 
of  the  book  relating  to  others  are  not  so  convincing.  We 
are  sorry  to  perceive  a tone  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Shelley  that 
is  new  to  this  edition.  Mr.  Garnett,  whose  article  in 
the  Fortniiiklly  Rtriew  for  June,  1878,  should  be  con- 
sulted for  all  that  is  to  be  said  in  controversion  of  Mr. 
Trelawny  from  the  Boscombe  point  of  view,  has  already 
put  in  evidence  enough  to  make  us  pause  before  accepting 
the  new  portrait  of  Mrs.  Shelley ; and  we  should  fear  that 
others  holding  documentary  evidence  might  feel  bound 
to  publish  things  that  would  have  been  considered  better 
unpublished,  had  that  inestimable  lady  been  left  to 
figure  as  she  did  in  the  Recollections  of  1858. 

The  Colloijiiies  of  Erasmus.  Translated  by  N.  Bailey. 

Edited  with  Notes  by  the  Rev.  B.  Johnson,  M.A. 

(Reeves  & Turner.) 

Tiiesk  two  handsome  volumes  are  worthy  companions  of 
the  recent  reprint  of  the  A iiophlhepnies  of  Erasmus,  and 
many  there  are  who  will  welcome  the  present  republica- 
tion. Mr.  .Johnson’s  method  of  editing  deserves  all 
praise,  for,  whilst  Bailey’s  text  has  been  carefully  revised 
and  clerical  errors  have  been  corrected,  the  lexicographer’s 
language  has  been  preserved  intact.  In  the  notes  at  the 
eml  of  the  second  volume  Mr.  Johnson  has  supplied 
valuable  assistance  to  the  reader. 

A Treatise  on  the  Pretended  I>ivorce  helween  ITenry  VIII. 
anil  Catharine  of  Arayon,  by  Nicholas  Harpslield,  LL.B., 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  is  the  volume  issued  this 
year  by  the  Camden  Society.  It  is  now  first  printed  from 
a collation  of  four  MSS.,  and  the  labour  of  editing  has 
devolved  on  Mr.  N.  Pocock,  M.A. — Prom  Messrs.  Riving- 
ton  we  have  received  another  volume  of  the  series 
forming  the  Library  of  Spiritual  Works  for  English 
Catholics:  Of  the  Love  of  Ood.  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  typography  equals 
tliat  of  the  ether  volumes.  Also,  A Short  Qreeh  Syntaj-, 


by  R.  W.  Taylor,  M.A. — So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
examine  it  Mr.  C.  E.  Pascoe’s  Practical  Ilundhooh  to  the 
Principal  Schools  of  England  (Sampson  Low  & Co.)  sup- 
plies most  useful  and  correct  information.  We  hope 
to  see  a third  annual  issue.  The  endowments  might  be 
stated,  and,  in  giviiig  the  numbers  of  each  school,  a dis- 
tinction should  be  drawn  between  boarders  and  home 
boarders. — IPcts  Adam  the  First  Man  Created  ?■  (Simpkiii, 
Marshall  k Co.)  is  the  title  of  a small  book  by  “ Argus.” — 
The  Dramatic  Unities,  by  E.  Simpson-Baikie  (Triibner  & 
Co.),  has  reached  a third  edition. — A similar  distinction 
has  been  achieved  by  Prof.  Yonge’s  Life  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  Queen  of  France  (Hurst  & Blackett). — For 
the  use  of  teachers,  and  as  an  aid  to  those  preparing  for 
examination,  Mr.  B.  Nicholson  has  prepared  a Chrono- 
logical Guide  to  English  Literature  (Remington  & Co.). — 
Jlessrs.  Hatchards  send  us  a copy  of  the  eleventh  and 
cheai)er  edition  of  The  Dean’s  English. — In  Sheep  (Dean  ' 
&.  Son)  Mr.  J.  Darby  tells  how  to  breed  and  graze  for  ! 
prolit. — Post  Iliems  Ver  (Harrison  & Sons)  is  a novel  by 
Ada  Montague. — May’s  most  useful  British  and  Irish 
Press  Guide  is  in  its  fifth  year. 


|2ut(ceii  to  Cnrre^ponOent^. 

TFis  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Correspondents  are  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  against  rule  to  seal  or  otherwise /asOa  communications 
transmitted  by  the  halfpenny  post.  Not  unfrequently 
double  postage  has  to  be  paid  on  their  receipt,  because 
they  have  been  “ closed  against  inspection.’' 

W.  M.  M.  (“  The  Golden  Rose.”) — AVe  should  add  to 
what  we  said  last  week  on  this  subject  that  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Joimial  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  is 
an  abstract  of  a paper  on  the  golden  rose,  read  by  Mr. 
Thoms  at  the  Winchester  meeting.  This  is  probably  one 
of  the  papers  which  he  will  reprint  in  the  collection  of 
Notes  and  Nolelets  announced  by  him  some  months  since. 

L.  F. — The  Rosetta  stone  was  originally  found  by  the 
French  in  1799  among  the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Julien,  which 
is  near  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile.  On  the  capitula- 
tion of  Alexandria  it  was  given  up  to  the  British,  and 
brought  to  England  in  1802. 

AV.  E.  A.  A.  wishes  to  be  informed  of  the  name  of  the 
publisher  at  Padua  who  has  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
the  remarkably  small  edition  of  Dante  mentioned  in  our 
last  volume,  p.  340. 

Alice  Blissutt  (“He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much,” 
&c.)— By  the  Alarquis  of  Montrose,  1612-1650,  My  Dear 
and  Only  Love. 

Rural  Botanist  (5‘''  S.  ix.  520.) — You  will  find  much 
of  the  information  you  need  in  Syme’s  new  edition  of 
English  Botany.  T.  F.  R. 

Alex.  Fergusson. — For  “ Ockamy  Spoon,”  see  D''  S 
iv.  468 ; v.  173. 

E.  Yardlev. — The  line  is  Virgil’s. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  atid  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
AVellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AY.C. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


5'''  S.  X.  July  20,  ’78.] 
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AXCIENT  ATHLETICS. 

In  their  origin  the  athletic  exercises  of  the 
Greeks,  amongst  whom  the  gy tunic  science  may  be 
.said  to  have  originated,  were  beyond  all  doubt  a 
necessary  part  of  their  military  training.  Instead 
of  being  in  themselves  the  end,  as  became  the  case 
in  more  degenerate  days,  they  were  but  the  means 
to  an  end.  Agility,  strength,  endurance,  skill  in 
the  use  of  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  and  in 
the  management  of  the  chariot,  were  the  necessary 
accomplishments  of  every  free-born  citizen  at  a 
time  when,  in  the  absence  of  mercenary  troops, 
every  free-born  citizen  was  liable  to  be  called  upon 
to  take  up  arms 

“ For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods.” 

It  was  from  the  necessity  of  this  military  training 
that  the  exercises  of  the  stadium  and  the  palaestra 
arose.  The  contests  of  the  arena,  the  boxing,  the 
wrestling,  the  chariot  racing,  were  a preparation 
for  active  warfare.  The  successful  athlete  was 
honoured  and  resjaected  not  merely  because  his 
chariot  had  distanced  those  of  his  rivals,  or  be- 
cause a well-directed  blow  had  thrown  his  adver- 
sary senseless  to  the  ground,  but  because  he  had 
given  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  training  which 
was  to  make  a warrior  of  him,  of  the  skill  and  the 
daring  which  he  could  bring  to  the  service  of  his 
country  against  a foreign  foe.  No  special  practice 


was  required,  for  in  those  early  days  every  warrior 
was  an  athlete.  In  the  first  record  of  athletic 
games,  those  celebrated  by  the  Epeans  at  the 
funeral  of  their  King  Amarynces,  the  competitors 
were  the  fiower  of  the  youthful  warriors  of  Greece. 
Chief  among  them  was  Nestor.  It  is  in  his  mouth 
that  Homer  has  put  the  recital  of  his  exploits  on 
this  occasion.  Reminded  of  them  by  the  feats  of 
the  warriors  who  took  part  in  the  games  celebrated 
at  the  funeral  of  Patroclns,  the  old  man  exclaims  ; 

“Oh,  had  I now  that  force  I felt  of  yore, 

Known  thro’  Buprasium  and  the  Pyliau  shore  ! 
Victorious  then  in  every  solemn  game 
Ordained  to  Amarynces’  mighty  name. 

The  brave  Epeans  gave  my  glory  way, 

..Etolians,  Pylians,  all  resigned  the  day. 

I quell'd  Clytomedes  in  light  of  hand. 

And  backwards  hurl’d  Ancoeus  on  the  sand. 

Surpass’d  Iphyclus  in  the  swift  career, 

Phyleus  and  Polydorus  with  the  spear.” 

Pope’s  translation  of  the  Iliad,  xxiii.  629-637. 

The  aim  and,  to  a certain  extent,  the  nature  of 
the  athletic  exercises  underwent  considerable 
modification  in  the  course  of  time.  The  profes- 
sional athletes  came  into  existence,  the  highest 
object  of  whose  ambition  was  the  crown  which 
adorned  the  victor’s  brow,  the  acclamations  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  and  the  laudatory  verses  of 
the  poets  ; who  considered  the  useless  triumph  of 
the  arena,  a sufficient  reward  for  years  of  the 
severest  training  and  voluntary  subjection  to  pri- 
vation and  hardships.  Amongst  the  people,  for 
whom  the  games  were  a source  of  pleasurable 
excitement,  the  athletes  soon  rose  to  be  in  high 
favour.  But  by  those  whose  judgment  was  not 
influenced  by  the  unreasoning  taste  of  the  multi- 
tude many  a protest  was  raised  against  a pro- 
fession wliich  they  held  to  be  useless  to  the  state 
and  often  pernicious  to  individuals. 

Plato  is  chronologically  the  first  of  those  who 
have  left  us  their  opinions  on  a question  which 
was  of  paramount  importance  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  which  is  not  without  a certain  interest  even  in 
our  days.  It  was  shortly  before  his  time  that 
athletics  became  a special  profession  and  an  art 
(see  Galen,  srept  tarp.  Kal  yv/jLi'acrs,  cap.  xxxiii.). 
In  his  treatise  on  laws  he  fully  recoguizes  the  utility 
of  athletic  exercises  for  the  acquisition  of  the  agility 
of  hand,  the  swiftness  of  foot,  and  the  skill  in 
wrestling,  which  were  all  important  to  the  warriors 
of  those  days,  when  a pitched  battle  was,  in  reality, 
little  else  than  a series  of  single  combats.  He  lays 
down  a system  of  athletic  training,  and  proposes 
that  rewards  should  be  bestowed  on  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  excellence  in  all 
the  exercises  tending  to  perfect  the  art  of  war. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  excludes  from  his 
model  republic  all  that  did  not  keep  this  great 
object  in  view  (see  Plato,  De  Legihis,  1.  viii.). 

Rational  and  sensible  as  these  remarks  appear, 
they  are  perhaps  not  altogether  free  from  the 
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charge  of  partiality.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  in 
treating  athletes  with  such  indulgence,  Plato 
remembered  the  time  when  he  shared  in  their 
sports  and  had  serious  thoughts  of  adopting  their 
profession. 

Solon  the  legislator  was  less  tolerant  in  his 
views.  His  code  imposed  a wholesome  check  to 
the  popular  passion  for  public  games  and  to  the 
profuse  expenses  into  which  whole  provinces  were 
led  by  them.  The  athletes  themselves  he  con- 
sidered a burden  to  the  state  and  their  victories 
more  hurtful  to  the  country  than  to  the  adversaries 
against  whom  they  fought ; — 

’A8X'i]Tal  Se  i<al  a(TKOVjievoi,  TroXv^airavoi, 
Kal  I'tKwi'Tes  Kal  o'Tet/mi'oCi'Tat  Kara 

T'/}^  TrarptSo?  /iaAAo’',  i"  Kara  rwa  avrayMVLcr- 
rwv,  OTrep  fri'vtStiji'  d — oAoju  jxerpiM'i  uvroi'S 
d-eSegaro. — Diog.  Laert.  in  Vita  Solonis. 

Plutarch  expresses  himself  in  the  same  sense 
when  he  attributes  the  effeminacy  and  the  decay 
of  the  Greek  nation  to  the  false  and  vicious  train- 
ing which  caused  them  to  prefer  the  fame  of  the 
athlete  to  that  of  the  warrior,  and  which,  he  says, 
made  those  who  were  submitted  to  it  similar  in 
body  and  mind  to  the  stone  pillars  of  the  gymna- 
sium (see  Plutarch,  De  Sanitate,  Tuenda). 

But  of  all  who  have  inveighed  against  the  art  of 
the  athletes,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times, 
Galen  is  the  most  uncompromising  and  the  Ijit- 
terest.  He  refuses  to  recognize  the  name  of  art, 
which  they  have  given  to  their  profession,  he  says, 
to  obtain  for  it  respect  and  consideration  of  which 
it  is  wholly  unworthy.  He  styles  it  /caKOTeyatau 
n— oSuopeapa  ovo/iari.  (TijivM,  and  he  proceeds  to 
expose  the  evils  attending  it  with  unsparing 
severity.  Health,  which  consists  in  moderation, 
cannot  fail,  he  says,  to  be  affected  by  a profession 
of  which  the  chief  object  seems  to  be  to  increase 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  body,  and  to  render  the 
blood  thick  and  viscous.  He  maintains  that  the 
training  of  athletes  is  not  only  useless  to  the 
acquisition  of  real  strength  and  vigour,  but  that 
it  is  also  dangerous  and  productive  of  numerous 
evils,  such  as  the  total  loss  of  the  voice,  the  rup- 
ture of  a blood  vessel,  and,  worse  still,  the  total 
loss  of  the  limbs,  or  even  death  itself  from  apo- 
plexy. Hence  he  concludes  that  a good  and  Avise 
legislature  should  forbid  a profession  Avhich  de- 
stroys or  perverts  the  strength  of  the  body,  and 
Avhich  produces  men  useless  for  all  the  practical 
purposes  of  life,  unable  to  support  the  serious 
fatigues  of  war  or  even  of  a long  journey,  and 
totally  disqualified  for  the  responsible  duties  of 
civil  life  (see  Galen,  Trepl  tarp.  /<ai  •yupvao't). 

The  excessive  diet  of  athletes  and  their  useless- 
ness as  well  in  peace  as  in  war  are  also  the  points 
which  Euripides  has  made  the  subject  of  his 
strictures  in  the  ’AutoAuko?  rrpMTOs,  a satirical 
piece  of  which  Galen  has  preserved  a fragment. 


“ Of  the  many  evils  which  exist  in  Greece,  says  th& 
poet,  none  is  more  pernicious  than  the  profession  of  the 
athletes.  In  the  first  place  they  are  incapable  of  learning 
to  live  decently,  for  how  is  it  possible  that  a man  who  ia 
the  slave  of  his  mouth  and  of  his  belly  should  work  to 
acquire  means  of  subsistence  for  his  family  ? Moreover, 
they  do  not  know  how  to  suff  er  poverty  and  accommodate 
themselves  to  fortune,  for  not  being  formed  to  good 
manners,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  change  their  character 
even  in  adversity. ...Even  though  an  athlete  excel  in 
wrestling,  be  stvift  of  foot,  skilled  at  throAving  the  discus, 
or  at  boxing,  is  the  crown  which  he  Avins  of  any  use  to 
his  country?  Will  he  repel  the  enemy  with  the  discus, 
or  Avill  he  put  him  to  flight  by  his  swiftness  at  racing  ? 
All  these  follies  are  useless  in  a hand-to-hand  fight.” — 
Euripides,  apud  Galen. 

As  to  the  training  Avhich  the  authorities  quoted 
above  pronounce  to  be  so  pernicious  to  both  mind 
and  bod}'',  ample  information  is  found  scattered  in 
the  Avorks  of  ancient  Avriters.  To  begin  Avith  the 
diet  imposed  on  athletes,  it  appears  to  haA'e 
changed  with  the  various  phases  of  development 
of  their  art.  Pliny  informs  us  that  it  originally 
consisted  chiefly  of  dried  figs,  and  that  an  athlete 
of  the  name  of  Pythagoras  was  the  first  Avho  intro- 
duced the  use  of  flesh  ; — 

“ Siccse  fid  corpus  et  vires  adjuvant : oh  id  ante 
athleta;  hoc  cibo  pascebantur  : Pythagoras  exercitator, 
primus  ad  carnes  eos  transtulit.” — Hist.  Nat.,  1.  xxiii. 
c.  7. 

Preference  Avas  given  to  pork,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  most  nutritious  : — 

lltti'Tfui'  pXv  OL'V  iSecrjidroiv  y crdplg  rdiv  vClv 
ecTTi  rpoffn/iwrari],  Kal  rovrov  rrelpav  evapyear- 
Tu.ryv  ol  d6XovvT£<i  ’i')(^ov(rtv. — Galen,  De  Aliment. 
Facult.,  cap.  ii. 

It  Avas  eaten  with  a coarse  kind  of  bread,  a com- 
pound of  half-leavened  dough  and  cheese,  called 
coliphium.  It  Avas  doubtless  owing  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  diet  that  some  of  the  early  fathers- 
quote  athletes  as  models  of  abstemiousness,  for  as 
regards  the  quantity  of  the  food  which  they  con- 
sumed they  might  more  fittingly  be  cited  as  ex- 
amples of  almost  superhuman  voracity.  Galerr 
seriously  assures  us  that  tAvo  pounds  of  meat  and 
bread  in  proportion  Avere  considered  a very  mode- 
rate meal  for  an  athlete  : — ■ 

oi'toa  yovv  aOXyrrf  Svd  /xi'a?  Kpedjv  oXiyov 
eivai  Xeyoj/xev. — De  Dignot.  Puls.,  1.  ii.  cap.  2. 
Theocritus  mentions  an  athlete  of  the  name  of 
Egon  Avho  thought  it  no  great  achievement  to  de- 
vour eighty  rolls  or  cakes  ; — - 

arrep  o TrvKra? 

At-yoji'  oy8(!)KovTa  /aouos  KareSaieraro  /rdcrSa?. 

■Idyl.,  4. 

Such  feats  of  gluttony  might  almost  induce  us  to 
believe  what  is  related  of  the  famous  Milo,  that 
he  carried  a heifer  four  years  old  through  the- 
stadium  at  Olympia,  and  afterwards  eat  the  whole 
of  it  in  a single  day.  L.  Barbe. 

Biickeburg,  Schaumburg-Lippe. 

( To  he  continued.) 
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OLD  MS.  PRAYERS  IN  FRENCH. 

Some  time  ago  I found  in  a MS.  voL,  12mo.,  on 
vellum,  containing  Latin  Hora3  for  the  use  of  the 
diocese  of  Rouen  (Normandy),  some  pr.ayers  in 
.French,  which  will  perhaps  be  thought  worthy  of 
a corner  in  “ N.  & Q.”  The  MS.  is  very  legibly 
written  in  a Gothic  hand,  dating  apparently  from 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is 
illuminated  with  a large  number  of  fine  and 
elaborately  painted  floriated  letters,  and  with  five 
full-page  miniatures  of  a rather  poor  execution. 
The  first  extract  I give  is  in  lines,  the  end  of  each 
line  being  marked  by  a full  stop.  I merely  tran- 
scribe the  text,  with  its  punctuation,  misspellings, 
and  grammatical  blunders  : — 

“ Dieu  qui  mas  donne  par  ta  grace. 

Moult  gnt  tops  et  moult  gilt  espace. 

De  longuement  vivre  en  ce  monde. 

Es  grans  perilz  dont  il  habunde. 

Graces  ten  rens  et  ta  mere. 

Et  a ta  grant  doulceur  supplie. 

Que  ou  temps  que  ma  vie  line. 

Tu  me  donnes  grace  et  doctrine. 

De  penser  par  grant  diligence. 

Au  destroit  de  ma  conscience. 

Et  aux  maulx  et  a la  follie. 

Dont  iay  moult  fait  toute  ma  vie. 

Si  que  par  uraye  repentance. 

Tu  me  vullez  donner  quitance. 

De  mes  maulx  dont  la  somrae  mote. 

Si  hault  que  nen  puis  rendre  copte. 

Et  de  tea  biens  que  largement. 

Ay  heuz  mais  non  sagement. 

En  ay  use  si  nen  pourroye. 

Rendre  compte  qui  plaire  doye. 

Si  que  ic  suppli  a ta  grace. 

Que  doulcement  pardon  men  face. 

Et  le  remenant  de  ma  vie. 

Soit  garde  par  ta  seignourie. 

De  mal  et  de  toute  nuisance. 

Sy  q’  ie  muire  en  ta  plaisance. 

Par  quoy  ie  puisse  parvenir. 

Au  regne  qui  ne  puet  fenir.  Amen.” 

Other  prayers  are  preceded  by  the  instruction 
which  I give  under : — 

“ Quiconques  uuelt  estre  bi  conseilliez  de  la  chose  dont 
il  a grant  mestier  si  die  cliascun  iour  acoustument  ces 
oroisons  que  nous  trouueres  cy  escriptes.  Et  sachiez  que 
•qui  les  dira  desconfez  ne  mourra  ne  uilainement  ne 
trespassera  le  iour  que  de  bon  cuer  les  dira.  Et  apres 
cbascune  oroisons  dittes  vne  patenostre  en  lonneur  des. 
'V.  plaiez  nres.” 

The  orisons  which  follow  have  nothing  remark- 
able enough  to  be  quoted,  except  the  last,  which 
is  in  rhyme,  but  the  lines  of  which  are  written  in 
succession,  as  if  it  were  prose  : — 

“ Sainte  uraye  croix  aouree.  qui  da  corps  dieu  fus 
aournee.  de  sa  sueur  de  sa  rousee.  et  de  son  sane 
enluminee.  Par  ta  utu  (vertul)  par  ta  puissance, 
^ieff'ens  mo  corps  de  mescbeance.  et  mottroye  par  ton 
plaisir.  que  uray  confes  puisse  mourir.  Amen.” 

The  next  piece  is  a prayer  to  the  “ Sire  dieu 
ihucrist,”  from  which  I extract  what  follows  : — 

“Je  uous .confesae  tous  mes  peebez  et  tous  mes 

imaulx  que  iay  faitz  en  cest  siecle.  de  dit.  de  fait  de 


pensees  mauuaises  et  de  toutes  males  cogitations  ie 

requier  pardon Glorieuse  trinite  sainte  ie  uous  lo  et 

glorefie  et  rent  graces  et  mercy  c toutes  mes  enfermetes. 

Je  uoiz  aurefuy  de  uremaison  iliuorist  etadoratoire 

de  uos  sains  pour  querir  pardon  humblement Dieu 

tout  puissant  deliures  moy  du  p’mier  forme  sathan.  Dieu 

tout  puissant  deliures  moy  du  uernement  mourantf?) 

Dieu  tout  puissant  deliures  mame  de  tenebres  parfondes 
et  obscures  que  ie  fie  en  uous.  Sire  ne  me  desisiez  mie 
car  ie  suis  leuure  de  uos  mains.  Je  requier  la  benoitte 
uierge  marie  mere  de  nreseig’  ihucrist  et  fire  mere.  Je 

requiers  les.  xxiiij.  segnieurs Je  uous  requier  et 

supplie  et  deprie  saint  micbiel  qui  auez  la  poeste 
de  receuoir  les  ames  retenes  la  inoye  ame  qiit  elle 
partira  de  men  corps  et  la  deliures  de  la  poeste  de 
iennemi  si  quelle  puist  estre  hors  des  tenebreuses  uoyez 
et  des  portes  infernal  affin  que  les  lions  et  les  dragfis  qui 
sent  acoustumes  de  receuoir  les  ames  des  pecheours  ne 
lui  soict  a lencontre  pour  mener  en  enfer  a tourment 

pardurable Oyez  moy  sire  qui  estes  mon  dieu  vif  et 

uray.  uous  estes  mon  dieu  pieux  debonnaire uous 

estes  mon  mire  puissant uous  estes  mon  aide 

conuenable.  uous  estez  mes  amis  tres  biaux.  uous  estez 
mon  pain  vif.  uous  estez  mon  prestre  parmenablement. 
uous  estes  sainte  uie  pardurable  en  mo  pais,  uous  estes 
ma  uraye  lumiere.  uous  estes  ma  sainte  douceur  uous 
estes  ma  clere  sapience,  uo’  estez  ma  pure  simplesce. 
uous  estes  mon  vnite  catholique.  uous  estes  ma  couronne 
paisible.  uo’  estes  toute  ma  grace,  uous  estez  ma  bone 
perfection,  uous  estes  mon  salut  parmanable.  uo’  estez 
ma  grant  misericorde.  uo’  estez  ma  uraye  pasoience, 
uous  estes  ma  uictoire  sans  tacbe.  uous  estes  ma  re- 
dempeion  sainte.  uous  estes  ma  uie  parmanable.  uous 
estes  mon  dieu.  Je  uous  suppli  et  uous  req’uer  que  ie 
uoyse  par  uous  et  remaigne  par  uous  repose  en  uous  sourde 
e uous.  oyez  moy  sire.  Sire  remebres  uous  de  Dauid 
sico  uous  iurastes  a nos  peres  que  uous  restourneriez 
ure  ire  cle  moy  qui  suis  uo  serf.” 

Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 


THOMAS  ROWLANDSON,  THE  CARICATURIST. 

I hope  you  will  not  consider  I am  encroaching  on 
your  ready  courtesy  if  I beg  you  will  so  far  favour 
me  as  to  give  the  present  communication,  the  ad- 
vantage of  appearing  before  your  numerous  readers. 
In  furtherance  of  the  interest  which  caricature  and 
other  humorous  graphic  illustrations,  social  and 
political,  of  past  times  have  long  held  over  my 
attention,  I have  been  engaged  for  the  last  ten 
years  (as  some  of  your  esteemed  correspondents 
are  aware)  on  a further  addition  to  the  depart- 
ment of  literature  which  I have  more  particularly 
attempted  to  follow  out,  in  the  form  of  illustrated 
biographies  of  past  caricaturists. 

i'he  Works  of  Thomas  Uoiulandson,  the  Carica- 
turist, with  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of  his  Famous 
Caricatures  and  a Sketch  of  his  Life,  Times,  and 
Contemporaries,  is  intended  to  form  a companion 
volume  to  The  Works  of  J am,es  Gillray,  the  Cari- 
caturist, with  the  Story  of  his  Life  and  Times 
which  I have  already  introduced  to  the  public. 
As  a trifling  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance  I re- 
ceived from  the  late  Thomas  Wright,  M.  A.,  F.S.  A., 
the  name  of  that  respected  scholar  was  given  as 
editor,  since  he  had  travelled  over  the  same  ground 
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and  made  my  labours  comparatively  easy,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  Caricatv.re  History  of  the 
House  of  Hanover. 

The  task  of  producing  any  approach  to  a work 
which  should  be  fairly  representative  of  Thomas 
Rowlandson’s  remarkable  powers  is  surrounded 
with  difficulties,  since,  although  the  artist  notoriously 
produced  thousands  of  drawings  and  etchings,  his 
productions  have  been  scattered  far  and  wide,  and 
too  many  of  them  have  been  destroyed  during  the 
half  century  which  has  elapsed  since  the  carica- 
turist’s death.  As  a proof  of  the  strong  interest 
which  many  of  your  able  correspondents  take  in 
the  original  conceptions  of  this  gifted  humourist  I 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  communications  on  the 
subject  which  have  appeared  in  your  pages  (4“'  S. 
iv.  89,  224,  278,  490,  541,  &c.).  You  must  allow 
me  to  instance  more  particularly  the  capital  and 
appreciative  articles  which  appeared  in  your  pages, 
the  same  year,  from  the  pen  of  IMn.  William 
Bates,  B.A.,  M.E.G.S. — a gentleman  who  is  well 
informed  on  the  subject,  and  one  who  thoroughly 
appreciates  those  higher  qualities  of  the  artist 
which  have  almost  been  lost  sight  of.  It  is  a point 
of  consequence  to  make  my  volume  (which  I am 
well  aware  will,  at  best,  be  very  imperfect)  as 
complete  as  possible  under  existing  circumstances, 
and  in  furtherance  of  this  desirable  end  I shall  be 
happy  to  insert  the  titles  and  descriptions  of  any 
really  interesting  subjects  with  which  your  cor- 
respondents may  be  good  enough  to  favour  me, 
since  I have  freipiently  noticed  allusions  in  your 
columns  to  private  collections  (presumably  of 
general  interest  and  value)  in  the  possession  of 
your  correspondents. 

I have  prepared  a list  of  the  published  subjects 
(chronologically  arranged)  which  have  come  within 
my  knowledge.  This  synopsis  includes  social  and 
political  caricatures  and  book  illustrations,  em- 
bracing all  the  examples  I have  been  able  to  trace 
in  national  collections,  to  be  discovered  in  libraries 
and  museums  at  home  and  abroad,  besides  those 
prints  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  folios  of  my 
friends  who  are  interested  in  the  same  pursuit, 
and  those  specimens  I have  had  the  fortune  to 
secure  in  a preliminary  stage  of  my  undertaking, 
before  caricatures  by  Rowlandson  became  un- 
attainable. I shall  be  happy  to  forward  copies  of 
my  appendix  (which  contains  references  to  upwards 
of  1,500  works)  to  those  benevolently-minded 
collectors  wdio  are  inclined  to  add  to  my  informa- 
tion on  subjects  by  Rowlandson,  by  supplying  me 
with  particulars  of  any  instances  within  their 
observation  which  may  happen  to  have  escaped 
my  researches. 

I shall  be  glad  also  to  be  reminded  of  any  ori- 
ginal drawings  of  actual  importance  in  the  pos- 
session of  any  of  your  fortunate  readers.  I must 
mention,  however,  to  save  trouble,  that  this 
curiosity  chiefly  refers  to  the  larger  examples,  and 


is  limited  to  figure  subjects  ; the  number  of  land- 
scape and  small  inconsequential  sketches  is  legion, 
and  the  interest,  from  the  incredible  multiplication 
of  the  lesser  works,  is  confined  to  drawings  of  real 
consequence  as  to  size  and  attractiveness  as  to- 
subject.  Joseph  Grego. 

23,  Granville  Square,  W.C. 


An  Old  Letter.— Some  time  ago  I came  across 
a curious  old  letter,  of  which  I send  an  authentic 
copy.  It  may  prove  interesting  as  the  writer  of 
the  original  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  from 
Aberdeen  into  the  Low  Countries  the  “ plaiding” 
which  afterwards  came  into  such  general  use.  The 
orthography  much  resembles  that  employed  by 
Lord  Dundee  forty  years  later,  and  which  called 
forth  the  abuse  of  Lord  Macaulay. 

Campliere  the  31^‘  October  1643. 

The  Coppie  off  A.  P.  his  letter  daitet  at  Abd" 
the  20>i'  Feby.  1643/4. 

Alexander  Reid,  I long  to  heir  of  youre  saiff  aryffel  at 
Canipheire,  for  since  yo’’  going  from  this,  we  have  had 
still  storme  windes.  I ame  confident  yat  ye  have  done 
yo''  best  with  the  2 packs  yat  weynt  with  yo''  selfe  to  sei 
ye'"  said  to  y"  best  availl.  I have  shipped  in  this  schippe 
tpoff  Rob*  Robinsone  is  maister  two  woobs  [webs]  of 
plaiding,  one  off  them  raarkit  on  y'^  sheite  [sheet]  with 
yo''  mark  and  myne,  and  besyd  the  markes  y"  is  h"  9 — 
it  is  market  one  ilk  trinshe  [cut]  with  yo’  mark — it  was 
sortid  be  y’  self  and  ye  esteem  it  to  be  wcrth  SQ/'  (1)  y"' 
dissone  [dozen] — there  is  in  it  66  trinche  [cuts]  and  of 
theese  1120  ells  h double ; the  second  pack  is  rnarkit  one 
y®  sheite  [sheet]  with  my  mark  A.  F.  and  N“  12  besyde 
the  mark  ; it  is  rnarkit  one  the  trinshe  [cut]  with 
B.  C.  B.  ; y"'  is  in  it  6 trinshe  and  of  length  1154  ells ; I 
esteeme  it  worth  SS/*  (1)  ye  disson  [dozen]  at  least,  but  I 
wishe  it  to  be  sold  with  y®  first  and  ait  ye  first  sight,  for 
the  longer  it  lyeth  and  the  oftener  it  heith  scene  it  wilt  he 
ever  the  les  worthe,  and  the  darkest  ylaice  is  best  for  seling 
it,  it  is  the  coarsest  cloath  that  I have  except  one  pack 
that  is  lying  here  yet : doe  yo"  best  to  cause  sell  this 
cloathe  to  y°  best  avail.  I sould  advise  Rb*  Sreigone  to 
get  this  two  packs  also  and  q*  cometh  hereafter  I will 
direct  it  to  you  and  to  Anna  Battle  : resave  ane  lb  to  (■) 
ilk  ane  of  thame  : have  an  care  off  my  sheits  and  towles 
that  they  be  tightly  packit  and  formely  (1)  sent  home  r 
tak  speciall  care  off  all  my  affeirs  and  to  buy  aney  peni- 
worthe  that  is  worthe  the  money  : give  [if]  y®  can  find 

aney  Gent hardes  (1)  at  ane  reasonable  pryce,  by 

some  of  theme  and  some  tobacco  that  be  good  and  fresh  r 
some  hoppes,  at  least  so  muche  thiroff  as  ye  may  get  in 
the  bark  ; let  me  heire  from  you  at  all  occasions  : be 
still  learning  your  armetik  [arithmetic]  and  the  Flemish 
tongue  att  yo''  idle  and  spaire  tymes  ; and  faill  not  be  all 
meanes  possibell  to  learn  to  sell  cloathes  and  to  know 
and  to  aquynt  [acquaint]  yo"  selfe  with  the  rules  for 
heriafter.  I intend  to  imploy  no  Factor  bot  yo"  selfe  in 
y®  nixt  spring  tyme  ; God  willing  y=  sail  sei  all  Holand 
health  and  lyft'  servin  : Ye  have  to  pay  y®  skipper  2 lbs 
Plimes  [Flemish]  for  ilk  pack  and  no  more  ; of  that  he 
lies  resaved  26  drilles  at  8 yds  a piece  qhuilk  ye  sail 
allow  in  the  first  end  of  the  fraught  [freight]  : y"  cloak 
sail  be  sent  with  Thomas  Boyes’  shippe.  Gife  [if]  ye 
buy  aney  tobacco  let  it  ly  till  Thomas  Boyes’  coming  or 
send  a littell  with  Rob*  Robertson ; underneath  the 
ongiones  [ongoings].  I remit  all  farder  [farther]  to  the 
nixt  ocasione.  I have  payed  ye  fraught  of  ye  pack  com- 
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plitly,  ye  sail  not  fail  to  speah  the  mester  and  to  he  hynd 
with  him  and  to  t/ive  him  ane  paire  stocking  q^uitly 
or  some  other  thing  to  doe  me  reasone. 

And  farder  ye  sail  not  faill  to  tack  upe  the  Conserva- 
tor’s oft' all  the  gere  [goods]  I have  sent  on  there  : allow 
none  ol'ittoye  Factor.  Gilffif]  Patrick  Guties[Guthrie’s?] 
wylfe  refuse  to  give  me  that  ijlk  her  husband  retint  [re- 
tained] she  will  doe  me  wronge.  Give  [if]  all  the  king- 
dome  payeth  it,  it  was  reasone  that  I did  the  Lyke,  and 
give  [if]  all  men  doeth  it  not  I know  no  reasone  (juhy  I 
sould  do  it.  I sail  still  mack  her  frei  of  any  danger  that 
can  be  inoured  [incurred]  there  throw  [through] 

Yo’’  iMaister 

A.  It^******p^. 


Abd"  ye  20d'  Feby  1C43. 


A.  A. 


Pitlochry. 


Hindu  Sy'mbolism. — A close  consideration  of 
the  lines  formed  by  different  parts  of  the  human 
body  (so  distinct  in  childhood)  tends  to  the  belief, 
or  conjecture,  that  the  earliest  sectarial  marks  and 
other  symbolisms  of  the  Hindus  were  derived  from 
this  purely  material  source,  and  that  their  radical 
meaning  is  to  be  found  in  the  Linga-Yoni 
mystery  of  universal  nature.  They  are,  in  short, 
anatomical. 

The  Hindus  seem,  at  their  very  earliest  appear- 
ance as  an  Aryan  race  in  India,  to  have  had  a 
regular  system  of  .symbols,  not  arbitrarily  made, 
for  the  veiling  purposes  of  a religion  that  sought 
to  conserve  scientific  truths  by  leaving  them  as 
the  legacy  of  Deity  to  those  who  otherwise  would 
have  neglected  them,  but  founded  in  many  in- 
stances on  exact  science.  Moreover,  considering 
that  the  quoit-jdayer  before  casting  his  iron  ring 
holds  it  <at  a slight  angle  to  the  horizontal  or 
equatorial  line,  who  knows  but  that  in  the  discus 
of  Vishnu  we  have  a true  symbol  of  the  distinction 
between  the  plane  of  the  equator  and  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  on  which  so  much  depends  in  this 
world '?  And,  again,  may  not  the  convoluted  shell 
of  the  same  idol  be  a symbol  of  the  system  of 
spirals  and  vortices  ? — thus  indicating  considerable 
attainments  in  these  sages  of  the  juventus  mundi, 
whose  religion  was,  in  fact,  the  highest  science  of 
the  period  ; which,  however,  might,  as  they  seem 
to  have  feared,  have  been  lost,  had  they  not  made 
a religion  as  a receptacle  for  it,  thus  securing  it  the 
protection  of  the  ignorant  or  incurious  for  ages. 

J.  H.  L.  A. 

Etymology  from  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine  ” 
FOR  July  worth  making  a Note  of. — “Hey  derry 
down”  has  been  traced  to  a Druidical  chant,  Hai 
down,  ir,  deri  danno,  “ Come  let  us  hasten  to  the 
oaken  grove.”  We  are  glad  to  think  that  the  Shake- 
spearian choruses,  such  as  “ Hey  nonne  nonne  ” 
and  the  refrain  of  the  “ gude  and  godlie  ballat,” 
have  both  a similarly  sacred  origin.  “ Ei  tooral 
looral”:  This  vile  trash,  says  Dr.  Mackay,  “con- 
tains two  Gaelic  words  which  are  susceptible  of  two 
Gaelic  interpretations  ” : “ Tooral  ” may  be  derived 


from  turail,  slow,  and  “ looral  ” from  luathrail, 
quick,  a musical  composition,  to  which  the  Druidical 
priests  accommodated  their  steps  in  a religious  pro- 
cession. The  American  word  “ skedaddle  ” from 
(TKeSavvvpLi. 

“Chickaleery  cove,”  according  to  Dr.  Mackay, 
comes  from  ditheach  (pronounced  jeach),  beggar. 
Hath  (Jeea),  grey,  and  reodh  (reo),  frost,  and 
literally  signifies  a beggar  who  goes  out  in  the 
hard  frost,  the  gentry  who  enliven  our  winter 
mornings  with  the  refrain  “We’ve  got  no  work 
to  do.” 

The  magisterial  “ beak  ” is  from  the  Gaelic 
/leac/id,  judgment.  “Fake,”  to  steal,  comes  from 
faigh,  to  get.  “ Chizzle,”  the  use  of  which,  we  regret 
to  say,  has  crept  into  honest  society,  comes  from 
dish  (jisle),  relationship,  whence  the  metaphorical 
use  of  the  word  to  be  cheated  by  a person  under 
the  false  pretence  of  relationship.  “Burglary” 
from  huar  glacair,  a cattle-lifter.  “Felon”  from 
the  Gaelic  feal,  treason.  “ Fogle,”  pocket-hand- 
kerchief : Dr.  Mackay  says,  “Those  who  remember 
the  scene  in  Dicken.s’s  Oliver  Tioist  where  the  Jew 
Fagin  teaches  his  young  pupils  how  to  steal  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  in  the  deftest  manner,  and  without 
exciting  by  any  motion  or  sound  the  attention 
of  the  person  robbed,  will  possibly  admit  the 
derivation  of  the  word  from  the  Gaelic  fo-ghlum, 
learning.” 

Dr.  Mackay  gives  new  derivations  of  “Whig” 
and  “ Tory.”  The  latter  comes  from  toir,  thoir,  to 
give  or  to  grant,  toirb-heart,  efficiency,  munificence. 
“Whig”  is  from  the  Gaelic  tuig  (from  which  comes 
the  vulgar  word  “ twig  ”),  the  knowing  and  under- 
standing people.  The  now  vulgar  word  “ bloody  ” 
from  bloide,  a piece.  “ Simson  ” is  the  water  for 
the  adulteration  of  milk ; hence  it  stands  for  the 
“ parish  pump,”  derived  from  the  Gaelic  siomlach, 
a cow  that  gives  milk  without  having  a calf. 
“Abigail”  from  the  Gaelic  abhagnil,  waspish. 
“ Brazen-nose”  College  from  “ brasenhouse,”  brew- 
ing-house, or,  according  to  Dr.  Mackay,  braschaoin, 
pleasant,  and  nos,  custom. 

Clericus  Eusticus. 

Simon  Browne. — I have  recently  come  upon 
a volume  of  sermons  (8vo.,  1722)  by  this  author, 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  I learn  that  he  was  a Dis- 
senting minister,  born  in  1680  at  Shepton  Mallet, 
educated  at  Bridgwater,  and  successively  occupied 
the  ministry  at  Portsmouth  and  Old  Jewry  (Aid- 
gate)  in  London  (1716).  In  1723  he  removed  to 
his  native  place,  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  only  son 
causing  insanity. 

“ The  insanity  of  Mr.  Browne  was  very  singular ; for 
while  he  wrote  and  reasoned  with  uncommon  acuteness, 
he  actually  believed  that  the  Almighty  had,  as  a judg- 
ment, annihilated  his  thinking  principle,  and  he  went  so 
far  as  to  dedicate  a book  to  Queen  Caroline,  in  the 
address  to  whom  he  complained  of  the  incredulity  of  his 
friends,  and  besought  her  Majesty  to  pray  for  the  re- 
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covery  of  a soul  then  in  ruin,  and  utterly  lost  among 
men.  This  dedication  was  suppressed  by  his  friends,  and 
a copy  of  it  is  in  Dr.  Hawkesworth’s  AdvenUi,rer.* * * § 

“ j\fr.  Browne  wrote : — 

“1.  A Caveat  against  Evil  Company.  8vo. 

“2.  The  True  Character  of  a Beal  Christian.  8vo. 

“ 3.  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs.  12mo. 

4.  Sermons.  1 vol.  8vo. 

“ 5.  A Sober  and  Charitable  Disquisition  concerning 
the  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  8vo. 

“ 8.  A Fit  Rebuke  to  a Ludicrous  Infidel,  or  Remarks 
on  Woolstnn’s  Discourse  on  the  iMiracIes.f  8vo. 

“7.  A Defence  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  and  the 
Christian  Revelation  against  a Book  entitled  Christianity 
as  Old  as  the  Creation-X  Svo. 

“ It  was  to  this  last  that  he  intended  to  have  prefixed 
the  dedication  just  mentioned.  After  his  death  were 
published  The  Close  of  the  Defence,  kc.  He  had  also 
a share  in  the  Occasional  Papers,^  a periodical  work 
conducted  by  the  Dissenters.” 

Lowndes  does  not  mention  this  .‘luthor  at  all. 
I should  like  to  know  if  the  above  be  a complete 
list  of  his  works,  and  if  any  of  them  be  considered 
of  any  rarity  or  value.  Perhaps  also  your  readers 
can  supply  the  respective  dates  of  the  above  works. 

H.  G.  G. 

Basingstoke. 

PuBRICS  IN  A MS.  EiTUAL  OF  THE  HoUSE  OF 
Syon,  Middlesex. — The  following  rubrics  occur 
in  this  MS.  with  regard  to  dying  members  of  the 
order.  They  are  of  peculiar  interest,  being  in 
English : — 

“ Aftyr  that  a brodre  or  a sustrehe  inoyntyd  or  anelyd 
bye  ix  dayes  contynual ; gif  they  leve  so  long,  schalbe 
saied  this  psalme,  IMiserere  mei  Deus. 

“ The  syke  persones  aftyr  ther  annelyng  gif  they  may 
conveniently  schall  saye  these  prayers  or  parte  of  them, 
Sliserere  mei  Deus. 

“ When  the  syke  is  lawryng  and  it  scmyth  that  the 
sowle  schal  hastely  departe  and  is  in  the  article  of  dethe, 
Thenne  all  the  sustres  wyth  all  spede  and  fervent  haste 
schall  at  the  sygne  of  callynge  com  togedyr  and  saye  this 
crede.  Credo. 

Thenne  aftyr  gif  it  be  trowed  or  supposed  the  syke  to 
tarye  in  labor  saye  the  seven  psalmes  or  parte  of  them 
withowte  Gloria  Patri.  The  which  sayed  or  not  sayed 
the  executrice  schall  saye  iii  tymes  y''  chapter  or  prayer 
and  at  every  tyme  the  Convente  schall  repete  and  saye 
the  same  agayne  and  so  in  the  Letaine,  Farce  Doniine 

Sancte  Joseph  custos  Marie  virginis  intercede  pro 

anima  ejus. 

“After  the  Agnus  Dei  Sey  no  ferther  but  gif  ye  se 
that  the  persone  is  in  extreme  passynge  and  then  saye 
forthe  etc.  Proficiscere. 

“ Aftyr  the  sowle  is  departed  of  congruence  the  com- 
mendacions  is  to  be  sayed,  Beati  Immaculati. 


* Commenced  Nov.  7, 17J2,  and  lasted  to  Mar.  9, 1754, 
folio. 

f Woolston,  Thos.,5iT  Discourses  on  the  Miracles,  and 
two  Defences  of  Them,  Loud.,  1727-80,  Svo. , 2 vols.  In 
Leland’s  View  of  the  Deisiical  Writers  and  in  Fabricius’s 
Jivanfielica  will  be  found  a list  of  the  authors  who 
answered  Woolston  (Lowndes). 

X By  Matthew  Tindal,  4to.,  17.30. 

§ Published  in  .3  vols.,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1716-19.  Lowndes 
gives  a list  of  the  authors  of  these  papers,  but  does  not 
include  Mi\  Browne. 


“ At  the  locion  of  the  corse  saye  these  psalmes  wyth 
owte  Gloria  Patri.  Verba  mea  auribus. 

“ Thees  are  the  obites  used  to  be  kept  in  the  monas- 
tery Hirst  oon  for  the  founders  Kyng  Henry  the  fifteand 
Kyng  Edwai'de  the  iiij’i',  and  there  spouses  tiuene  Kateryn 
and  Queue  Elizabeth,  and  for  all  odre  that  hath  true  or 
schall  be  good  and  graciouse  foundres  unto  us  whiche  is 
kept  y'  last  day  of  Auguste  gif  it  be  not  Sonday  and  all 
this  obite  is  sayede,  Deus  indulgenciarum.  The  second 
obite  is  for  the  lorde  Syr  Henry  Fitzhugh.” 

“Trigintale”  is  called  the  “ threiti  day,”  and 
anniversary,  “yereday.” 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  "Walcott. 

EriTAFii.  — The  following  curious  epitaph  I 
copied  some  days  ago  in  Godshill  Churchyard,  a few 
miles  from  this  town.  It  will  not  vie  in  quaintness 
or  raciness  with  many  of  the  epitaphs  to  be  found 
in  our  country  churchyards  ; still,  as  an  effusion  of 
what  Gray  calls  “ the  unlettered  muse,”  it  is  not 
without  merits  of  its  own.  The  date  is  1815.  I do 
not  know  what  the  letters  EX  at  the  end  stand  for. 

“A  sudden  Death  it  wag  my  Lot 
Was  seen  by  mortal  Eyes. 

May  not  my  Children  be  forgot 
Now  I ’m  in  brighter  Skies. 

On  Barth  I labour’d,  tho’  in  Pain, 

A Living  for  to  have. 

A Slave  in  Time  I did  remain 
From  School  unto  the  Grave. 

And  now  on  Earth  my  Glass  is  run. 

My  hardest  Labour  it  is  done. 

EX.” 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Undercliff  House,  Ventnor,  I.W. 

A “Coincidence”  in  the  “Pickwick  Papers.” 
— Have  I found  a mare’s  nest,  or  made  a discovery  ? 
and,  if  it  be  “a  find,”  is  it  worth  “ making  a note 
of”l 

Lately,  when  glancing  at  the  index  to  Eoget’s 
Thesaurus,  my  eye  caught  the  following ; — 
“ Plagiarism,  stealing  ” ; “ Plagiarism,  borrowing.” 
A milder  term,  however,  I find  to  be  in  general 
use,  viz.  “ Coincidence.”  Well,  then,  my  “coinci- 
dence” is  to  be  found  in  Dickens’s— and  I write  in 
no  detractory  spirit,  as  “ I loved  the  man,  and  do 
honour  his  memory  (on  this  side  idolatry)  as  much 
as  any  ” — Pichvich  Papers,  ed.  1861,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  187-8,  in  connexion  with  an  anecdote  of 
No.  “ Tventy,”  Fleet  Prison,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  a public-house  parlour  “ outside,”  and 
returning  before  the  lock  was  on  ; but  after  a time 
“ he  began  to  get  so  precious  jolly  that  he  used  to 
forget  how  the  time  vent,”  and  one  night  the  in- 
dulgent turnkey  was  driven  to  administer  a rebuke 
in  these  memorable  words  : — “ ‘ Now  I don’t  wish 
to  do  nothing  harsh,’  he  says,  ‘ but  if  you  can’t 
confine  yourself  to  steady  circles,  and  find  your 
vay  back  at  reg’lar  hours,  as  sure  as  you’re  a- 
standin’  there  I ’ll  shut  you  out  altogether  ! ’ The 
little  man  was  seized  with  a wiolent  fit  o’  tremblin’, 
and  never  went  outside  the  prison  walls  arter- 
vards  ! ” 
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The  “ coincidence  ” is  that  these  identical  words 
are  to  be  found  in  Liiiibird’s  Mirror,  Feb.,  1824, 
vol.  iii.  p.  12(t 

Noting  this  one  insignificant  instance  in  the 
•whole  range  of  Dickens  literature,  I think  the 
world  may  be  challenged  to  produce  another. 

Harry  Sandars. 

Oxford. 

“ To  BE  DISPOSED  OF.” — I find  the  following  in 
the  Daily  Advertiser,  Feb.  11,  17(12,  p.  3,  col.  1 ; 
“ To  be  disposed  of.  A Negro  Boy  of  12  years 
old,  extremely  well  made,  good-natured,  sensible, 
and  handy,  speaks  English  well,  and  has  had  the 
Small  Pox.  Enipiire  at  Mr.  Taylor’s,  a Barber’s 
Shop,  in  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden.”  Would 
that  that  boy  were  to  be  “ disposed  of  ” now  ! 

G. 


©ucrifjf. 

[We  inuat  request  correspondenta  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Herd-boy  Lore. — Some  time  back  I came 
across  a copy  of  the  following  doggerel  lines,  which, 
it  is  stated,  were  popular  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  among  the  swineherds  of  the  county  of  Kent  : 

“ One  before  two,  three  before  five. 

Here  one  and  there  one,  four  alive; 

Here  two  and  there  two,  and  three  at  the  cross. 
Here  one  and  there  one,  and  Jack  at  the  last.” 
These  lines  the  herds  were  in  the  habit  of  repre- 
senting by  means  of  notches  cut  upon  their  whip- 
handles,  thus  : — ■ 

I II  III  V I I IIII  II  II  III  X I I 

The  above  suggested  to  me  a similar  doggerel  used 
by  the  cowherds  of  Aberdeenshire,  with  which  I 
was  familiar  about  thirty  years  ago.  The  lines, 
Avhich  I give  in  the  broad  Doric  of  the  county,  run 
as  follows  : — 

“ Twa  afore  ane,  three  afore  five. 

First  twa  an’  than  twa,  an’  four  come  belive ; 

Xoo  ane  an’  than  ane,  and  three  at  a cast. 

Double  ane  an’  twice  twa,  an’  Jockie  at  the  last. 

An’  Jenny  an’  her  five  kye  followin’  on  fast.” 

The  notches  were  arranged  as  under,  a rude  figure 
of  Jockey  occupying  the  place  of  the  asterisk  and 
a ditto  of  Jenny  that  of  the  dagger  : — • 

II  I III  mil  II  II  nil  I I III  X II  II  (*)  inn  (]) 

The  two  seem  to  be  but  difierent  versions  of  one 
original,  and  being  met  with  among  the  same  class 
of  persons,  in  districts  of  the  country  lying  so  wide 
apart  as  Kent  and  Aberdeenshire,  it  seems  pretty 
evident  that  they  date  from  a very  remote  period. 
Has  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  met  with  similar 
lines  in  other  districts  of  the  country  1 Or  can  any 
one  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  their  origin  ? I am 
inclined  to  think  that  they  are  of  Saxon  origin, 
and  that  they  might  be  traced  back  to  the  class  of 


which  Gurth,  the  swineherd  in  Ivanhoe,  is  a 
representative.  Alexander  Paterson. 

Barnsley. 

Quarterings  of  FIunt  of  Ashover  and 
Aston. — The  following  quartered  coat  of  the 
Derbyshire  family  of  Hunt  is  given  in  Hark  MSS. 
1093,  5809,  and  in  Egerton  MS.  996,  and  it  also 
appears,  though  wrongly  tinctured,  on  a monument 
in  the  church  of  Aston-on- Trent  : — 1,  Arg.,  a 
bugle  sa.,  on  a chief  gu.  three  mullets  pierced  of 
the  field  ; 2,  Sa.,  a chevron  ermine  between  three 
escallops  arg.  ; 3,  Az.,  a chevron  gu.  between 
three  crescents  or  ; 4,  Arg.,  a greyhound  courant 
sa.,  collared  or.  The  first  is  the  coat  of  Hunt,  but 
I shall  be  glad  to  have  the  others  identified.  The 
pedigrees  given  in  the  above  MSS.  do  not  go  back 
tar  enough  to  give  the  marriage  or  marriages  by 
which  they  were  gained.  There  is  also  in  Aston 
Church  an  altar  tomb  with  two  effigies  (which  I 
take  to  be  temp.  Henry  VI.)  having  the  second 
and  third  of  these  quarterings  on  the  sides.  I 
have  hitherto  quite  failed  to  identify  it,  and  shall 
be  grateful  for  any  assistance.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  oivner  of  quartering  No.  2 left  an  heiress 
holding  property  at  Aston,  which  passed  by  mar- 
riage to  Hunt.  I have  consulted  Papworth’s 
Armorial,  but  with  no  avail,  for  the  family  of 
Farewell  of  Somerset,  or  Farway  of  Devon,  seems 
to  have  had  no  connexion  with  Derbyshire. 

J.  Charles  Cox. 

Chevin  House,  Belper. 

TnojiAS  Karr. — In  the  late  Dr.  Doran’s  in- 
teresting volume,  Knights  and  their  Days,  there  is 
a chapter  on  Jacques  de  Lelaing,  and  at  p.  231 
mention  is  made  of  an  English  knight,  Thomas 
Karr,  who  contended  with  him.  As  on  p.  219 
there  is  a reference  to  original  sources,  I shall  be 
glad  to  have  a reference  to  the  same.  The  contest 
was  in  1449,  at  Bruges.  Now,  in  that  year  Thomas 
Karr  was  appointed  to  some  office  by  King 
Henry  VI.,*  and  in  1454  he  was  made  Groom 
of  the  Eobes  to  Henry  VI. ,t  just  after  Jacques 
de  Lelaing’s  death.  In  1479  a Thomas  Karr, 
of  Newton  j.  M.,  in  Northumberland,  died, 
leaving  an  heir  forty  years  old.  Since  the 
Northumbrian  Karrs  or  Carrs,  as  Lancastrians 
returning,  received  grants  from  Henry  VII.,  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  this  Thomas  Karr  may  be 
the  one  mentioned  in  Knights  and  their  Days,  but 
in  his  inq.  p.m.  he  is  not  a knight,  which  seenis 
fatal  to  his  being  the  man.  Any  other  particulars, 
or  reference  to  any  original  records,  will  oblige. 

c. 

The  Delabre  or  Delabere  Family. — Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  information  respecting 

* Memoranda  Palatii,  Regis. 

f Ordinances  for  the  Regulation  of  the  King's  House- 
hold, Hardy. 
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the  Delabre  or  Delabere  family  and  their  crest  ? 
A branch  of  this  family,  I believe,  lived  at  Chelten- 
ham, where  some  house  property  bears  their  name. 

Ladybird. 

Cheshunt. 

“ Les  Anglois  s’amusaient  tristement  selon 
LE  couTDME  DE  LEUR  PAYS.” — It  is  more  than 
five  years,  I believe,  since  this  most  slippery  of 
quotations  last  appeared  in  your  pages.  It  has  com- 
pletely baffled  several  contributors  to  “ N.  & Q.,” 
myself  included.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
settled  that  it  is  not  in  Froissart,  Monstrelet, 
Sully,  or  Comines.  It  is  very  strange  that  every 
attempt  to  find  the  quotation  should  result  in 
total  defeat.  The  amusing  part  of  tlie  aftair  is 
that  if  you  ask  anj"  one  where  the  phrase  is  he  is 
almost  sure  to  reply.  In  Froissart  ; but  if  you 
follow  up  your  cpiery  by  another.  Whereabouts  in 
Froissart?  he  is,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  immortal 
INIi-.  Weller,  “ dumb  as  a drum  with  a hole  in  it.” 
Can  any  of  your  more  recent  readers  or  contri- 
butors come  to  the  rescue,  and  set  the  matter  at 
rest  for  ever  ? Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Undercliff  House,  Ventnor,  I.W. 

[See  4”*  S.  i.  398:  viii.  276;  x.  409.] 

“ Ling.” — I should  feel  very  much  indebted  to 
any  of  your  corre.spondents  who  would  kindly 
enlighten  me  as  to  the  origin  and  derivation  of  the 
word  ling  as  applied  to  a small  back  yard  or 
garden  in  a country  town.  Of  course  I have 
always  known  of  Img  as  synonymous  with  gorse, 
but  I never  heard  of  a ling  till  I met  with  the 
word  the  other  day  in  a somewhat  out-of-the-way 
part  of  East  Sussex,  when  a hairdresser,  to  whom 
I had  resorted  for  professional  assistance,  excused 
himself  for  having  kept  me  waiting  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  “ busy  watering  the  plants  in  his 
ling.”  The  hairdresser,  though  evidently  a man 
of  more  than  ordinary  education  and  culture,  was 
unable  to  give  me  any  explanation  of  the  term  ; 
in  fact,  judging  from  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, I should  say  that  he  was  considerably 
astonished  at  my  ignorance.  A.  Duke. 

Albert  DfRER’.s  Book  on  Fortification. — 
Geliclie  underricht  zn  Befestigung  der  8tadt,  Schloss 
und  Fleclcen,  Nuremberg,  1527.  Could  you  kindly 
tell  me  where  a sight  of  this  book  might  be  ob- 
tained ? It  is  not  in  the  British  Museum  or  in  the 
library  of  the  London  Institution. 

Helena  Caroline  Bower. 

The  Queen’s  Title.— A petition  to  the  queen 
from  the  Isle  of  Man  is  addressed  as  follows  : — 
“ To  Her  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council, 
Victoria  the  First,  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland”  (Train’s  Hist, 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  appendix  to  cap. 
xxiii.  p.  377).  Is  not  this  a peculiar  in.stance  of 


addressing  the  sovereign  with  the  addition  of  the 
ordinal  number  ? I do  not  think  that  even  if  a 
second  or  third  sovereign  of  the  same  name  were 
reigning  the  ordinal  number  would  form  part  of 
the  title,  although  for  convenience  of  reference 
historians  and  others  have  universally  used  it. 

G.  L.  Gomme. 

Rushton  Hall,  Northamptonshire.  — The 
following  is  an  inscription  on  a representation  of 
the  Crucifixion,  in  full  relief  and  coloured,  in  a 
small  oratory  leading  from  the  great  staircase  at 
Rushton  Hall : — 

Ano  Dni.  1577. 

Ecce  salvtifervn  signvm.  tliav  iiorile  lignvm 
Vita;  serpens  Lie  a;nevs  alter  erat 
Venditvs  hie  iostli  pro  vili  nvnero  ionas. 

Qvi  tridvo  ceti  corpose  ciavsvs  erat 
Hie  salientis  aqvre  fons  namapeira  sacerdoj. 

Agnvs  qvi  occisvs  thipirl  prreis  erat 
Agnvs  et  occisvs  prima3va  ab  origine  mvndi 
Crimina  qui  lavit  sanggne  nostea  svo. 

0 qvam  ivda;!  meditantvr  inania  mvlta 
Et  gentes  manibvs  quam  frenvere  svis 

1 capvt  at  toilvnt  hi  rident  hi  maledicvnt 
Nvis  dvt  dvi  rro  tviiica  ivdere  forte  voivnt 
Est  qvi  cor  tenervm  ervafn  percutit  hasta 
Est  qvi  vvlt  matnam  tolifpe  felle  sitiin 
Mater  ato  mater  lachrvnis  compvncta  laba*'’‘h 
Seo  nivliebre  gdvin  data  mvlieris  opem. 

The  inscription  was  regilt  many  years  since,  and 
some  of  the  words  bear  distinct  traces  of  being  cor- 
rupted in  restoration.  Underneath  are  the  arms 
and  mottoes  of  the  Tresham  family.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  supply  me  with  the  correct  version  of 
the  inscription  ? John  Taylor. 

Northampton. 

King  William  III. — Wanted— 1.  Any  account 
of  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  King  William  III. 
and  their  descendants.  2.  Galloway,  Lord  Dun- 
keld. — Who  is  the  present  representative  of  this 
nobleman,  attainted  and  exiled  for  his  participa- 
tion with  Lord  Dundee  in  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie  ? X.  C. 

Spinning  Terms. — 

“ She  straight  slipp’d  off  the  wall  and  band, 

And  laid  aside  lier  lucks  and  twitches.” 

Bloomfield,  Richard  and  Kate. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  “ wall  ” and  “ band  ” and 
“ twitches  ” ? They  all  seem  like  “ lucks,”  which 
is  explained  in  Halliwell  to  be  a term  used  in 
spinning.  T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 

Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

Snoxuns. — In  the  Forest  of  Dean  foxgloves  are 
called  “ snoxuns.”  Is  this  a local  name,  or  is  it 
known  in  other  counties  than  Gloucestershire  ? 
“A  went  a-buz’n  away  like  a dumbley  dory  in  a 
snoxun,”  is  a phrase  by  which  the  Forest  folk 
sometimes  express  their  opinion  of  a humdrum 
preacher.  X.  P.  D. 
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Milburne,  Friend  op  Horrox. — I wish  for 
inforinatioii  respecting  the  person  of  tliis  name 
mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p.  154  of  Whewell’s  History 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences  in  these  words  : “ Mil- 
hurne,  anotlier  friend  of  Horrox,  who  like  him 
detected  the  errors  of  Lnnsherg’s  Astronomical 
Tables,  left  papers  on  this  subject,  which  were 
lost  by  the  coming  of  the  Scotch  army  into 
England  in  1C39.”  Thomas  Dobson,  M.A. 

Banks  Familyk — Is  there  any  connexion  be- 
tween William  Banks,  of  Iluggon  House,  in  the 
parish  of  Giggleswdck,  who  died  in  1640,  and  the 
family  of  Bank  of  Bank  Newton,  in  Craven,  whose 
pedigree  is  given  in  Whitaker’s  History  of  Craven? 

B.  L.  Knaggs. 

Ramsden  Street,  IluJdersfielJ. 

Pins. — We  have  in  my  parish  a village  under- 
taker, who  told  me,  a few  days  since,  that  during 
a flood  he  asked  one  of  our  tenant  farmers  to 
allow  a corpse  to  be  carried  to  the  churchyard 
across  his  fields  in  order  to  avoid  the  water.  The 
farmer  hesitated,  from  the  prevailing  notion  that 
this  would  constitute  a right  of  way  ; but  his 
objection  was  overruled  by  the  following  queer 
reply.  The  undertaker  promised  to  stick  half-a- 
dozen  black  pins  in  the  gate-post  of  the  meadow 
through  which  the  funeral  cortege  2iassed.  He 
tells  me  he  himself  “ did  so,  and  thus  the  path  was 
not  made  common.”  Can  any  corresiiondent  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  furnish  a similar  example  ? Without 
doubt  the  iiins  were  a fee  paid  for  the  privilege,  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  right  of  way  was  granted 
by  favour  on  this  special  occasion  ; but  still  it 
struck  me  as  a strange  proceeding  worthy  of 
record.  It  also  suggests  another  query.  Does  a 
funeral  passage  give  a public  right  of  way  by  law  or 
custom  ? * The  undertaker  I refer  to  insists  that  it 
does.  The  same  undertaker  tells  me  that  the  pins 
emjiloyed  on  a corpse  for  any  purpose  are  never 
used  again,  but  are  always  deposited  in  the  coffin 
and  buried  with  the  dead  body. 

E.  CoBHAM  Brewer. 

bavant. 

[*  Intending  correspondents  as  to  this  point  will  do 
well  to  first  consult  the  papers  at  the  following  refer- 
ences : “ Funerals  and  Highways,”  4ti>  S.  xi.  213,  285, 
374,  433  ; xii.  96,  158.] 

Wakes  in  Cheshire. — Can  any  one  tell  me 
what  is  the  origin  of  these  wakes  ? They  are  held 
itwice  a year  and  at  different  times  in  each  town- 
ship. They  always  begin  on  Sunday,  and  last 
throughout  the  week.  Much  of  this  time  is  spent 
in  visiting  friends  and  in  merry-making.  In  one 
township  with  which  I am  acquainted  they  begin 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  July  10  and  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  October  10.  W.  M.  B. 

The  English  in  India.- — I heard  it  asserted 
the  other  evening  by  a gentleman  long  resident  in 


India  that  there  never  was  a case  of  a grandchild 
of  English  who  were  born  in  India,  so  that  the 
English  race  ceases  to  reproduce  after  the  second 
generation.  What  truth  is  there  in  this  ? 

Dr.  Van  der  Kemp. 

51,  Boulevard  Eugene,  Nenilly  (Seine). 

“ King  by  vmuR  Leave.”— What  child’s  game 
was  this  in  Shakspere’s  days  ? Baret,  in  his 
Aluearie,  1580,  has  “King  by  your  leaue,  a play 
that  children  vse,  not  vnknowen.  Apodidrascinda}' 

F.  J.  F. 

Christmas  Game  of  Twenty.— What  does  it 
mean  ? Is  it  described  anywhere  ? 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Maude  of  Singleside. — Can  you  throw  any 
liglit  on  the  (ledigree  of  the  family  of  Maude  of 
Singleside,  Newcastle,  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  Queen  Matilda  of  Flanders,  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror  ? Vicar. 

Original  References  Wanted. — 1.  The  story 
in  which  the  German  “evolved  the  camel  from  the 
depths  of  his  inner  consciousness.”  2.  The  fable 
in  which  the  poultry,  on  being  asked  with  what 
sauce  they  would  like  to  be  eaten,  reply  that  they 
would  rather  not  be  killed  at  all,  and  are  met  by 
the  oft-quoted  “ Vous  vous  ecartez  dela  question.” 

Greysteil. 

Baldwins,  Counts  of  Flanders.— Is  it  known 
who  were  the  wives  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
Baldwins,  Counts  of  Flanders  ? Also  the  wives  of 
the  first  two  Arnolds,  Counts  of  Flanders  ? The 
first  two  Baldwins  married  Judith  of  France  and 
Elfrith  of  England.  I should  be  obliged  by  any 
information  as  to  these  Countesses  of  Flanders. 

Richard  H.  T.  Gurney. 

Northrepps  Hall,  Norwich. 


KeplteS. 

KIT’S  COTY  HOUSE. 

(5«^  S.  ix.  427.) 

I do  not  attempt  to  answer  Dr.  Mackay’s 
query,  but  I think  I can  suggest  some  curious 
matter  for  consideration  in  relation  to  it. 

At  Gael-  Llwyd,  about  half  way  between  Chep- 
stow and  Usk,  is  a cromlech — I believe  the  only 
one  in  Monmouthshire — the  origin  of  which  is  thus 
accounted  for  by  popular  tradition.  “ Once  upon 
a time,”  which  may  be  taken  to  mean  in  the  heroic 
ages  of  Gwent,  there  lived  one  Twm  Sion  Catti, 
who  was  on  more  fandliar  terms  than  a Christian 
gentleman  (if  he  was  one)  ought  to  have  been  with 
his  Satanic  Majesty,  with  whom  he  one  day  en- 
gaged in  a friendly  game  of  quoits.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a trial  as  much  of  strength  as  accuracy 
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of  aim,  for  the  quoits  consisted  of  the  stones  which 
now  form  the  cromlech.  A believing  imagination 
points  out  the  steps  by  which  each  cast  was 
matched  by  another  as  good,  until  on  Twin  Sion 
Catti  throwing  a stone  which  literally  capped  tliem 
all,  and  now  measures  upwards  of  twelve  feet  by 
four,  his  adversary  gave  in.  Now,  as  there  was 
a Twm  Sion  Catti  who  flourished  in  historic 
times— a kind  of  Welsh  Robin  Hood  of  the  period 
of  Queen  Elizabeth — we  must  suppose  that  tradi- 
tion, with  its  usual  readiness  to  group  all  mar- 
vellous actions  around  one  popular  hero,  has  con- 
founded his  name  with  an  earlier  one  associated 
with  the  cromlech. 

And  here  arises  the  connexion,  or  possible  con- 
nexion, of  the  subject  with  the  name  of  Kit’s  Coty 
House,  one  of  the  derivations  of  wdiich,  in  books 
of  too  little  authority  to  quote  here,  is  given  as 
the  Celtic  coeten=a,  quoit.  In  Roberts’s  Cambrian 
Fopular  Antvjuities,  p.  214,  a story  is  told  of 
giants  playing  at  quoits  on  Crug  Mawr,  a lofty  hill 
in  Cardiganshire,  when  one  of  them  threw  his  quoit 
clear  into  the  Irish  shore  ; and  iii  Erayley’s 
Graphic  and  Historical  Illustrator,  p.  2()8,  there 
IS  figured  a cromlech  near  Newport,  Pembroke- 
shire, called  Coeton-Arthur,  or  Arthur’s  Quoit. 
Nor  are  these  stories  of  gigantic  quoit-throwers  in 
connexion  with  primmval  monuments  confined  to 
Wales,  for  in  Collinson’s  History  of  Somerset, 
ii.  432,  in  speaking  of  the  circle  at  Stanton  Drew, 
particular  mention  is  made  of  an  immense  stone 
called  Hautville’s  Quoit,  by  tradition  reported  to 
have  been  thrown  hither  by  that  gigantic  cham- 
pion Sir  John  Hautville,  from  his  place  of 
abode  at  Mays-Knolle-Hill,  upwards  of  a mile 
distant. 

I am  bound  to  add  that  I have  no  knowledge  of 
the  Welsh  language,  and  on  referring  to  Dr.  Owen 
Pugh’s  IVelsh- English  Dictionary,  first  edition,  I 
do  not  find  any  such  word  as  coetew,  meaning  a quoit. 
But,  whether  there  be  such  a word  or  not,  our 
English  (fioit  or  coit  is  near  enough  in  form  to 
support  the  derivation  if  there  be  sufficient  founda- 
tion for  it  in  fact.  Without  going  into  c£uestions 
of  philology,  its  connexion  with  the  verb  coit  = 
throw,  and  the  primitive  use  of  a flat  stone  as  a 
discus  instead  of  the  modern  flattened  iron  ring,  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  Bishop  Corbet’s  Iter  Boreale 
(p.  17!)  of  Mr.  Gilchrist’s  edition  of  the  Poems, 
1807)  has  a very  similar  word  in  the  sense  of  a flat 
gravestone : — 

“ Nothing  but  eartli  to  earth,  no  pompeous  waight 
Upon  him,  but  a pibble  or  a (pMite.” 

Perhaps  some  of  your  other  correspondents  can 
furnish  additional  instances  of  cromlechs  connected 
with  traditions  of  supernatural  quoit-playing,  the 
names  of  which  may  suggest  a still  closer  con- 
nexion with  that  of  Kit’s  Coty  House. 

J.  F.  Marsh. 

Hardwick  House,  Chepstow, 


The  origin  of  the  names  of  prehistoric  landmarks 
and  remains  is  enveloped  in  considerable  obscurity, 
but  adherence  to  a few  plain  rules  will  generally 
afford  some  clue  to  guide  us  out  of  the  labyrinth. 
It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  names,  when  and  by 
whomsoever  given,  must  have  had  a meaning  at 
the  time  ; and  this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  re- 
ference to  the  language  spoken  by  the  people  whO' 
conferred  them.  On  this  plain  and  self-evident 
principle  Dr.  Mackay’s  derivation  from  the 
Gaelic  is  quite  untenable.  Gaelic  was  never 
spoken  in  South  Britain.  We  might  just  as  well 
derive  Kit’s  Coty  House  from  Arabic  or  Chinese. 

We  have  palpaljle  evidence  of  the  former  exist- 
ence of  a Cymric  population  in  England  in  the 
names  of  most  of  the  rivers  and  mountains  and 
other  prominent  natural  objects,  and  in  many  of 
the  names  of  places.  This  is  not  so  much  the  case 
with  constructive  works  : Stonehenge,  Avebury„ 
Silbury,  though  prehistoric  constructions,  have 
Saxon  names.  It  would  therefore  be  natural  in 
the  first  instance  to  inquire  if  Kit’s  Coty  House 
can  be  explained  in  Anglo-Saxon  or  English.  1 
am  afraid  that  no  intelligible  sense  can  be  ex- 
tracted out  of  it.  A.-S.  cote,  cot,  coty,  is  the  Cymric 
c^vt,  pi.  cyttiau,  a hut  or  hovel.  The  name  would 
then  simply  mean  “ Kit’s  hovels,”  like  AVayland 
Smith’s  cave  in  Berkshire.  This  may  be  so  ; but 
if  we  can  find  in  the  Cymric  tongue  words  of 
similar  sound  with  an  appropriate  meaning  it  will 
at  least  afford  room  for  speculation. 

The  cromlech — a term  common  to  Gaelic  and 
Cymric — has  a synonym  in  Cymric  cist-vaen, 
“ stone  chest.”  Besides  these,  there  occur  in  con- 
nexion with  many  archaic  remains  hut  villages, 
consisting  of  collections  of  circular  low  walls,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  habitations.  These  in  Welsh 
are  called  Cyttiau.  There  may  have  been  such  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kit’s  Coty  House.  Cist- 
cyttiau  (pronounced  Kist-cuttiau)  is  remarkably 
near  the  modern  English  appellation.  Again,  if 
we  take  the  name  to  be  Saxon  or  English,  Kit’s 
Coty  or  Kit’s  hovel  would  be  sufficient : why  is  the 
superfluous  word  “ house”  added  1 

I do  not  pretend  that  this  explanation  is  per- 
fectly convincing.  It  is  at  all  events  plausible.  I 
would  say  to  any  one  who  doubts 

“ Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 
Candidus  imperti ; si  non,  his  utere  mecum.” 

J.  A.  PiCTOX. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

In  Fergusson’s  Rude  Stone  Monuments,  p.  173,. 
with  reference  to  the  stone  of  Cetti,  mentioned  in 
the  Welsh  triads,  or  Arthur’s  stone  in  Gower,  the 
author  observes  in  a foot-note  : — “ Is  this  the  same- 
word  as  ‘ Cotty,’  as  applied  to  Kit’s  Cotty-house  in 
Kent  1 It  looks  very  like  it — Coity  ? ” He  deems 
this  relic  to  be  the  tomb  of  Catigren,  a.d.  455,, 
being  similar  to  the  tombs  at  Minning  Low  Hill, 
in  Derbyshire,  p.  143.  Chr.  Cooke. 
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A Devonshire  Custom  (5‘**  S.  ix.  306.)— The 
words  yiaclc,  arnaclc,  and  wehaven,  to  which  Dr. 
Mackay  has  recently  called  the  attention  of 
readers  of  “N.  & Q.,”  are  perhaps  capable  of 
a different  explanation  from  the  one  given  by  that 
gentleman.  The  term  nach  seems  clearly  to  be 
another  form  of  a root  which  appears  in  the  modern 
literary  dialect  of  Scandinavia  as  neg,  and  signifies, 
like  its  Devonshire  parallel,  a sheaf  of  corn. 
To  the  word  ahnach  or  arnaclc  I have  not  been 
able  to  discover  an  analogous  term  in  Danish.  It 
appears  to  my  mind  to  be  a compound  word,  to 
which  the  term  nack  already  explained  forms  a 
component.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
first  syllabic  of  the  word  ah-nack?  We  find  in 
Danish  the  word  ft.r,  an  ear  of  corn,  and  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  syllable  oh  we  find  a modified 
form  of  this  substantive.  The  root  ar  may  first 
have  lost  its  sibilant  and  become  ach  (the  com- 
bination ch  being  pronounced  gutturally),  and  the 
form  ach  have  been  ultimately  softened  down  to 
ah,  the  letter  h of  the  word  still  retaining  a slight 
guttural  sound.  Ax-neg  (did  such  a compound 
exist  in  modern  Danish)  would  mean  a “sheaf  of 
ears  of  corn,”  and  this  is  a very  appropriate  significa- 
tion for  the  word  ahnack  uttered  by  a Devonshire 
reaper  at  harvest  time.  The  term  wehaven  does 
not  present  so  much  difficulty  when  its  explana- 
tion is  sought.  It  is  another  form  of  the  Norse 
adjective  velhavende  (weal-having),  prosperous, 
opulent.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Devonshire 
word  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  a compound,  stress 
being  laid,  as  Mrs.  Bray  has  remarked,  on  both  its 
first  and  second  syllables.  This,  therefore,  adds 
strength  to  the  conjecture  that  we-haven  is  but 
another  form  of  velhavende.  The  exclamation 
“ahnack  wehaven”  I therefore  take  to  be  the 
expression  of  a wish  for  a bounteous  harvest,  or 
(to  render  the  words  literally)  “rich  sheaves  of 
ears  of  corn,”  and  to  be  a linguistic  relic,  recalling 
the  period  of  the  ancient  Danish  settlement  in  our 
island.  Nicolai  C.  Schou,  Jun. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

Dr.  Mackay  is  in  error,  I think,  in  referring 
arnack  to  a Keltic  source.  Mrs.  Bray  says  that 
the  Devonshire  reapers  tie  together  some  ears  of 
corn,  and  that  it  (the  bunch)  is  called  the  nack. 
This  is  the  Prov.  Dan.  knak,  Sw.  knak,  Germ. 
knocken,  Low  Sax.  knagge,  a round  mass  or-  heap, 
a knob,  a bunch.  In  the  Lower  Saxon,  aar  or  are 
is  the  form  in  which  the  Germ.  Aehre  and  our  own 
ear  (of  corn)  appear  in  a more  ancient  type.  The 
O.H.G.  form  is  ahir  and  the  Goth.  ahs.  Ar-nack 
means  a bunch  of  ears  of  corn,  and  wehaven  is 
simply  “ we  have  it.”  The  ceremony  is  interest- 
ing because  it  is  certainly  a relic  of  an  old  heathen 
custom,  whether  Teutonic  or  Keltic  in  its  origin, 
by  which  honour  was  paid  to  the  goddess,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Lat.  Ceres,  who  presided  over  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  In  the  Eastern  counties 


a figure,  formed  partly  of  ears  of  corn  and  adorned 
with  ribbons,  is  set  on  the  top  of  the  last  load  of 
wheat,  and  is  called  the  Ben.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  Ir.  and  Gael,  hean  (hena),  pron.  hen,  a female 
(or  lady,  for  it  is  a term  of  honour) ; W.  hen-en, 
a young  female ; Corn,  hen-on.  This  may  seem  to 
favour  Dr.  Mackay’s  supposition  that  arnack  may 
be  of  Keltic  origin  ; but  the  root  ar,  in  the  Keltic 
languages,  means  only  to  plough,  or  till,  the  ground. 
It  is  not  used  in  connexion  with  any  harvest  work, 
and  in  this  respect  corresponds  with  the  O.E.  ear, 
to  plough,  A.-S.  er-ian,  O.H.G.  er-an  and  ar-an. 

J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

A similar  custom  in  Cornwall  may  help  Dr. 
Mackay.  Here  the  custom  is  styled  “ calling  the 
neck.”  The  day  on  which  the  last  of  the  wheat  is 
cut  is  the  one  observed.  A sheaf  is  taken  and 
decorated  with  flowers  ; then,  when  the  day’s  work 
is  over,  all  the  labourers  assemble.  One  with  the 
loudest  voice  takes  the  neck  and  calls  out,  “ I have 
’im,”  three  times.  A second  answers,  “What  have 
ye  I ” three  times.  He  is  answered,  “ A neck, 
a neck,  a neck,”  when  the  whole  assembly  give 
three  cheers.  This  ceremony  is  gone  through 
three  times,  after  which,  in  accordance  with  old 
custom,  all  the  men  retire  to  supper  in  the  farm- 
house. E.  D. 

Falraoucb 

“ Carrying  the  neck  ” is  a good  old  custom  which 
has  not  yet  died  out  from,  at  any  rate.  North 
Devon.  Only  last  year  I heard  it  said  that  on 
such  a farm  they  had  “ carried  the  neck  a Tuesday 
backalong,”  meaning  that  the  harvest  was  finished.. 
It  is  a good  many  years  since  I heard  or  saw  the 
performance,  but  I seem  to  remember  the  words 
as  having  been,  “A  neck,  a neck,  es  have  en”= 
we  have  it.  I remember,  too,  a local  explanation 
of  why  these  ears  of  corn  were  called  a neck ; 
“They’m  taied  up  under  the  chin  laike.”  Are 
not  ears  of  corn  of  which  the  straw  is  partly  broken, 
so  that  they  hang  down,  .said  to  be  necked  ? 

T.  E.  R. 

The  last  handful  of  wheat  which  is  cut  is 
usually  held  up  by  the  reapers  in  triumph,  and 
when  tied  together  in  a fantastic  way  like  a 
crown  is  called  the  neck — why  I know  not,  but 
in  pure  Devon  it  would  be  pronounced  a nack. 
Wehaven  is  also  Devonian  for  “we  have  it,” 
shouted  triumphantly  by  all  in  the  field,  as  the 
cry  of  the  joy  in  harvest  that  the  work  is  done. 
The  custom  is  not  peculiar  to  Devon,  though 
the  pronunciation  is.  It  is  probably  universal. 
The  neck  is  afterwards  generally  suspended  in  the 
farmer’s  kitchen  as  an  ornament  till  the  next 
season.  Devonian. 

Whimsical  Parliamentary  Epitomes  (5^*^  S. 
ix.  385.) — The  assumption  of  A.  E.  that  the  whim- 
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sical  epitome  which  he  copied  from  the  Salopian 
Journal  oi  Oct.  13,  1802,  “was  doubtless  taken 
from  a metropolitan  paper,”  might  or  might  not 
be  correct,  but  there  are  no  grounds  for  jumping 
to  such  a conclusion.  The  cutting  below  from 
Eddowcs’s  Shrcwshury  Journal  (with  which  the 
Salopian  Journal  is  incorporated)  of  April  4, 
1860,  I can  vouch  is  original.  I know  the  author 
well,  and  though  he  could  not  have  been  the 
author  of  that  of  1802,  it  is  just  possible  that  this 
also  may  have  had  a local  origin. 

“ The  following  analysis  of  the  present  House  of 
Coininons  may  perhaps  be  amusing  to  some  of  your 
readers.  The  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  which 
embodies  the  representation  of  the  opinions  of  tlie 
peo[ile  of  the  three  kingdoms,  contains,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, in  an  assembly  comprising  more  than  650  names, 
a curious  diversity  of  nomenclature,  almost  every  class 
in  nature  being  there  represented.  For  instance,  taking 
the  order  of  creation,  we  have  geology  and  physical 
geography  represented  thus We  have  Clay,  Cole,  and 
Wood,  two  Hills,  a Beach,  a IMarsh,  Brooks,  though  not 
without  Bridges,  and  a Porde.  There  is  also  a Long-field 
and  a Freeland  with  otdy  one  Way.  In  the  department 
of  natur.al  history  we  have  a Fox,  a Peacock,  a Boebuck, 
two  Talbots,  and  two  Martins.  The  aristocracy  is  re- 
presented by  a Duke,  an  Earle,  and  a Knight,  headed  by 
two  Kings;  but  the  hierarchy  has  only  one  represen- 
tative in  the  jierson  of  a solitary  Monk,  llelics  of 
antiquity  are  found  in  the  shape  of  Cairns,  and  a 
Barrow;  there  is  also  a Cave,  and  a Hutt  with  two 
Lockes.  Mechanics  and  trade  are  represented  by  a 
Carter  and  Cartwright,  two  Tailors  and  a Turner,  two 
Blillers,  with  their  two  Mills,  nine  Smiths,  with  a supply 
of  Coke  and  Steel,  a Collier,  with  a second  lot  of  Cole, 
and  one  Lever;  a Butler,  a Bowyer,  a Baillie,  a 
Marshall,  and  a Forester,  and  certain  French  Fellowes 
ivho  are  not  without  their  Cavendish,  and  polite  Man- 
ners ; though  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Young  England.  We  have  also  Pease  and 
Warre  striving  for  the  mastery.  In  colours  we  have 
Black,  White,  Brown,  Gray,  and  Bright  Greene,  with 
two  shades  of  Dunne.  The  prevalent  winds  are  North 
and  East,  the  former  predominating;  some  Western,  but 
no  South  ; this  naturally  causes  a Lowe  temperature. 
Tlie  House  is,  however,  supplied  with  two  Vanes,  and 
the  presence  of  one  of  these  always  indicates  a Tempest, 
for  which  latter  emergency  two  Booths  are  provided  ; 
and  though  wanting  faith  and  charity,  the  House  is 
generally  cheered  by  the  presence  of  Hojte ; and  those 
who  are  fond  of  a good  cigar  will  always  find  a genuine 
Lopes ; with  such  a variety  of  interests  represented  in 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  who  shall  say  it  requires 
reform?  To  all  such  I say,  in  conclusion,  if  you  are  not 
already  satisfied,  Packe,  Packe,  and  March.” 

W.  Hughes. 

Shrewsbury. 

Provincialisms  (5'h  S.  ix.  505.)— Hermen- 
trude’s  first  illustration  reminds  me  of  a style 
common  in  the  present  day,  and  I think  peculiar 
to  the  fair  sex,  more  especially  of  the  lower  ranks, 
though  not  wholly  confined  to  these.  It  lies  in 
the  niaking  a proposition,  and  then  apparently 
throwing  doubt  on  it  in  the  same  breath  by  re- 
peating it  interrogatively And  Miss  Smith 
wore  a blue  bonnet;  didn’t  .she?”  Hermen- 


trude’s  third  instance  of  “ belong  ” is  well  known 
to  the  residents  of  China  who  use  pigeon-English. 
But  the  use  is  much  wider,  such  as  “he  belong 
ugly  ” for  “ he  is  an  ugly  man.” 

“ Insense,”  as  your  correspondent  gives  it,  is  fre- 
quently found  in  Scotland,  and  I can  give  an- 
other word  of  like  sort.  At  the  Glasgow  cotton- 
spinners’  trial  some  forty  years  ago  I heard  a 
witness  under  examination  say,  “I  disrememher 
that.”  W.  T.  M. 

Reading. 

In  taking  a delightful  stroll  through  the  corn- 
fields from  Faringdon  to  Shillingford  (for  a notice 
of  the  church  at  the  latter  place  see  Parker),  I 
inquired  of  a country  boy  whether  a house  just  by 
had  not  been  recently  built.  His  reply  was  that 
it  had  been  built  “ a smart  feio  years.”  I have 
heard  of  “ a middlingish  many  ” in  Kent,  but  the 
above  expression  was  new  to  me.  Is  it  peculiar  to 
Berkshire  2 and  can  it  be  any  foundation  for  a 
favourite  epithet  of  our  cousins  the  other  side  of 
“ the  pond  ” 2 Clarry. 

The  Inadequacy  of  Language  to  express 
Ideas  with  Perfect  Precision  (5‘*'  S.  x.  24.)— 

I thank  Mr.  Hart  for  his  “note”  on  the  in- 
adequacy of  language  to  express  ideas,  whether 
scientific  or  theological,  and  on  the  lafter  point  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  even  the  “Word,”  when 
made  flesh  and  dwelling  amongst  us,  could  not 
convey  all  spiritual  things  to  man’s  knowledge, 
both  from  fiiilure  in  language  to  express  them  and 
the  inability  of  the  human  mind  to  comprehend 
them.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  be  admitted  : “ What 
I do  thou  knowest  not  now  ; but  thou  shalt  know 
hereafter.”  Who  can  doubt  that  religious  disputes 
are  constantly  over  the  terminology  rather  than 
the  doctrine  ! Sometimes  we  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  as  figurative,  and  at  other  times 
as  literal,  and  private  judgment  is  arbitrary  in 
these  cases.  As  an  example  of  this  want  of  certain 
definiteness  I will  take  the  words  of  Isaiah  Ixvi. 
24,  “For  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall 
their  fire  be  quenched  ” ; and  when  we  find  these 
repeated  in  the  Gospel,  as  the  everlasting  fate  of 
the  wicked,  it  appears  to  my  mind  that,  whilst 
they  unquestionably  denounce  future  punishment, 
the  allusions  are  temporal  and  earthly,  and  were 
possibly  drawn  from  the  two  modes  by  which  the 
body  may  perish  after  death — interment,  where 
the  worm  acts,  and  cremation,  with  its  pyre  and 
flame,  referring  to  both  Jewish  and  heathen 
customs.  The  differing  interpretations  over  the 
sacraments  of  the  Christian  Church  appear  to  me 
to  be  wholly  attributable  to  the  insufficiency  of 
language  to  make  them  “spiritually  discerned.” 
I trust  that  these  observations  have  been  kept  out 
of  the  region  of  polemics. 

Alfred  Gatty,  D.D. 
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Touching  for  the  Kino’s  Evil  (5*'^  S.  ix.  49, 
236,  251,  273,  336,  392.) — Edward  the  Confessor 
was  the  first  king  that  touched  for  or  cured  the 
king’s  evil,  which  ceremony  took  place  in  1058. 
He  died  at  Westminster,  Jan.  4,  1066. 

“ One  ability  ho  had  which  raised  him  above  tlie  pitch 
of  ordinary  kings,  that  by  his  only  touching  and  laying 
his  hand  upon  it  he  cured  a disease,  which  from  his 
curing  is  called  the  king’s  evil.”— Baker's  Chron.  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  fob.  Bond.,  1G79,  p.  18. 

In  Haydn’s  Diet,  of  Dates,  1841,  it  is  said  ; — 

“ This  vulgar  credulity  had  in  the  age  of  Charles  II. 
arisen  to  such  a height  that  in  fourteen  years  92,107 
persons  were  touclied,  and,  according  to  Wiseman  the 
king’s  physician,  they  were  nearly  all  cured  ! Queen 
Anne  ofBcially  announced  in  the  London  Gazette,  Blar.  12, 
1712,  her  royal  intention  to  touch  for  the  cure  of  the 
evil ; and  touching  for  it  continued  a custom  until  it  ivas 
wisely  discouraged  and  ultimately  dropped  by  Geo.  I., 
1714.'” 

I have  got  two  Prayer  Books,  the  only  ones  I 
have  seen  which  contain  the  Office  “ At  the  Heal- 
ing” or  the  “Forma  Strumosos  Attrectandi,” 
viz. : — 

1.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  &c.,  12mo., 
Bond.,  1709. 

2.  Liturgia  sen  Precum  Communium,  &c. 
Epistolae,  Evangelia,  et  Psalmi  inseruntur  juxta 
Sebastian!  Castellionis  Versionem.  Editio  tertio, 
12mo.,  Bond.,  1720.  The  fifth  edition  of  this  book 
— the  latest  that  I have  heard  of  containing  the 

• said  Office — was  published  in  1733,  and  a notice 
respecting  it,  by  one  who  had  met  with  the  book, 
appeared  some  years  ago,  viz. : — 

“A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  translated  into  Latin,  of 
which  the,  fifth  edition  was  published  in  1733,  has  the 
Psalms  in  classical  language.  'Thus  Psal.  i.  2 has  ‘ Sed 
Jovae  lege  et  delectatur ; de  ea  dies  noctesque  cogitans,’ 
and  ver.  7,  ‘Nam  et  bonorum  viam  curat  Jova.’  This 
book  as  well  as  the  previous  editions  contain  the  ‘ Forma 
Strumosos  Attrectandi.’  It  is  dedicated  to  ‘ Gulielmo 
Archiepiscopo  Eboracensi  necnon  Angliae  Primati  et 
Metropolitano  ’ by  Thos.  Parsell,  and  dated  ‘ Dabam  a 
Schola  Mercat.  Sciss.  Londini  Kalendi  Quintilibus.’  It 
is  full  of  quaint  passages,  owing  to  the  absurdly  exagger- 
ated Latinity,  and  the  impossibility  of  making  the 
religion  of  the  eighteenth  century  tit  the  language  of  the 
first.” 

I have  referred  to  three  other  copies  of  the 
Prayer  Book  of  the  respective  dates  of  1670,  1671, 
and  1717,  none  of  which  contain  the  said  Office. 

D.  Whyte. 

The  subject  was  fully  treated  some  time  since  in 
a paper  first  read  to  the  Ashmolean  Society,  Ox- 
ford, and  afterwards  at  a meeting  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  in  Bondon,  by  Edward  Baw 
Hussey,  M.R.C.S.  It  was  subsequently  reprinted 
from  No.  39  of  the  ArcJiceological  Journal.  The 
title  is,  “ On  the  Cure  of  Scrofulous  Diseases,  attri- 
buted to  the  Koyal  Touch.”  Ed.  Marshall. 

Mr,  Cox  will  find  it  stated  in  Blunt’s  Anno- 
tated Prayer  Boole,  p.  580  (sixth  edit.),  that  the 


Form  of  Healing  has  not  been  found  in  English 
Prayer  Books  before  1707  or  after  1732,  and  that 
it  appears  to  have  varied  with  each  sovereign. 

Charles  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Be.xhill. 

I have  a Batin  Prayer  Book  containing  “ Forma 
Strumosos  Attrectandi.”  The  title-page  is  lost, 
but  that  it  is  of  the  time  of  King  George  II.  is 
evidenced  by  a supplication  in  the  Bitany  for  the 
Dowager  Princess  of  Wales.  Query,  did  either  of 
the  four  Georges  touch  1 William  Wing. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 

“ V lEWY  ” (5*’“  S.  ix.  448.) — The  Spectator  did 
not  invent  this  word,  nor  can  I tell  who  did.  I 
cannot  at  present  trace  it  back  beyond  1848,  when 
it  occurs  in  Loss  and  Gain.  I quote  the  passage 
where,  as  far  as  I know,  it  first  makes  its  ap- 
pearance : “ It  may  be  as  well  to  state  more 
distinctly  what  a vieiv  is,  what  it  is  to  be  viewy, 
and  what  is  the  state  of  those  who  have  no  views  ” 
(p.  14).  It  is  probable  that  we  owe  this  word  to 
the  Fligh  Church  movement,  and  that  it  had  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  first  used  it  some  connexion 
with  “clear  views,”  which  in  the  language  of 
another  theological  party  did  not  mean  distinct 
intellectual  perception,  but  the  holding  of  certain 
opinions  v/hich  were  deemed  essential  by  the  body. 
When  “clear  views”  came  in  I do  not  know,  but 
I well  remember  it  was  a favourite  phrase  of  the 
Record  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  from  newspapers 
I think  it  crept  into  some  books  written  for  that 
party  of  which  the  Record  was  an  organ. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  IManor,  Brigg. 

This  word  was  in  use  at  Oxford  twenty-five 
years  ago  among  members  of  the  then  so-called 
Tractarian  party.  According  to  their  use  of  the 
word,  a vieioy  man  was  one  who  professed  to 
belong  to  and  to  hold  the  teaching  of  that  school 
of  thought,  but  with  a very  considerable  amount 
of  private  judgment,  with  which  he  glossed  or 
viewed  or  interpreted  after  his  own  mind  this  or 
that  practice  or  doctrine.  Consequently  he  was 
a man  in  whom  no  reliance  could  be  placed,  and 
his  support  at  a crisis  could  never  be  reckoned 
upon  ; his  vote  at  a debate  would  not  be  forth- 
coming on  the  right  side,  for  he  had  generally 
a viewoi  that  particular  question  under  discussion, 
that  is,  he  so  looked  at  it  from  his  own  particular 
point  of  vieiu  that  he  would  give  a plausible  reason 
why  he  could  not  agree  with  the  party  to  which  he 
professed  to  belong.  A viewy  man  is  of  all  others 
the  most  uncertain,  and  indeed  can  seldom  be 
found  to  adhere  to  any  fixed  principle. 

H.  A.  W. 

For  what  it  is  to  be  vietvy  let  me  refer  H.  A.  B. 
to  chap.  iii.  of  Loss  and  Gain,  a tale  published  in 
1848  by  Father  Newman,  of  whom  it  may  be  truly 
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said,  in  the  communion  from  which,  alas  ! he  is 
BOW  separated,  to  quote  his  own  beautiful  words 
written  on  the  death  of  a dear  friend  in  1844  : 
“ He  still  lives  here,  the  light  and  comfort  of  many 
hearts.”  (4.  S. 

This  is  a clerical  word,  and  was  probably  better 
hnown  lifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  than  it  is  now. 
It  means  that  a clergyman  has  views,  of  his  own  or 
of  somebody  else’s,  concerning  doctrine  which  are 
likely  to  make  him  swerve  one  way  or  another 
from  the  accepted  lines  of  orthodoxy  ; and  what- 
ever interest  it  has  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it 
thus  marks  the  beginning  of  the  present  transition 
25eriod  of  religious  thought.  A.  J.  M. 

“ ConrARisoN.s  arr  odious”  (5‘''  S.  ix.  447.) — 
An  earlier  instance  was  noticed  in  “ jST.  & Q.,”  4^^‘ 
S.  iii.  116  : — 

“ Leroux  de  Lincy  says  in  his  excellent  work,  Le  Lime 
des  Proverhes  Frani:ais,  vol.  i.  p.  270,  that  already  in 
a 318.  collection  of  proverbs  of  the  thirteenth  century 
he  found  these  phrases  ; ‘ Comparaisons  sont  haineuses’; 

‘ Comparaison  n est  pas  raison.’  ” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

[See  also  “ N.  & Q.,”  3"’  S.  xii.  206,  278,  399,  470 ; 4ii' 
S.  i.  40.] 

A “Pitch”  OP  Cheese  (5“'  S.  ix.  407.) — The 
word  pik'/i  is  not  peculiarly  applied  to  cheese, 
but  is  used  with  reference  to  any  article  which 
may  be  jiitclicd  or  “ placed  for  sale  ” in  an  open 
market.  Eor  instance,  the  corn  market  at  Don- 
caster is  termed  a “ pitched  market,”  inasmuch  as 
a farmer  can  take  the  bulk  of  his  corn  to  market, 
pitch  it  in  the  corn  market,  and  sell  the  entire 
(piantity,  instead  of  selling  by  sample.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  newspaper  account  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Blenkinsopp  is  simply  this,  that  the  quantity  of 
cheese  pitched  last  year  at  Gainsburgh  mart  was 
less  in  quantity  than  in  previous  years. 

W.  E.  Howlett. 

Pitch  is  not  used  exclusively  for  cheese,  but  it 
is  certainly  rare  in  relation  to  any  other  article 
except  grain.  I have  often  heard  and  read  of  the 
2ntch  of  oats,  wheat,  and  beans  at  Doncaster,  but 
then  Doncaster  is  what  is  called  a “pitched 
market,”  that  is,  the  seller  does  not  exhibit  a small 
sample  of  his  grain  which  he  has  brought  with  him 
in  a bag  in  his  pocket,  but  a sack  thereof,  which 
is  pitched  in  the  market  hall.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

In  Gloucester,  and  throughout  the  county,  those 
who  are  “native  and  to  the  manner  born,”  and 
especially  old  people,  always  speak  of  the  cheese 
offered  at  market  as  “ a large,”  “ a middling,”  or 
“ a small  pitch,”  according  to  the  cpiantity. 

J.  II.  B. 

Gloucester. 


fair  and  see  the  heaps  built  up  from  out  of  the 
farmers’  carts.  The  verb  to  pitch,  which  is  with 
us  rarely  used  except  in  relation  to  a tent,  has 
a more  general  application  in  the  North. 

Tregeagle. 

Penzance. 

This  is,  I believe,  still  the  term  used  in  Leicester* 

I do  not  think  that  it  is  especially  used  of  cheese. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Tennyson  : “Arrive  at  last  the  blessed 
goal,”  In  Memoriam,  poem  Ixxxiii.  stanza  11 
(5*’‘  S.  ix.  267.) — If  Brightwell’s  Tennyson  Con- 
cordance may  be  trusted,  the  word  arrive  occurs- 
but  once  in  the  Laureate’s  works  down  to  1869. 
He  is  as  precise  as  Milton  in  the  application  of  it. 
He  says  that  his  own  spirit  might  take  flight  from- 
earth  with  that  of  his  friend, 

“ As  linked  with  thine  in  love  and  fate, 

And,  hovering  o’er  the  dolorous  strait 
To  the  other  shore,  involved  in  thee. 

Arrive  at  last  the  blessed  goal. 

And  He  that  died  in  Holy  Land 
Would  reach  us  out  the  shining  hand 
And  take  us  as  a single  soul.” 

St.  Swithin. 

Milton’s  famous  line  is  an  authority  for  this  use  z 
“ Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 

The  happy  He.”  Par.  Lost,  ii.  409; 

One  would  be  inclined  to  think  the  phrase 
a Latinism  in  Milton,  but  it  occurs  also  in  Shake- 
speare, twice  at  least : — 

“ But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed.” 

Jxd.  Cces.,  i.  2,  110. 

“ I mean,  my  lords,  those  powers  that  the  queen 
Hath  raised  in  Gallia  have  arrived  our  coast.” 

3 Henry  VI.,  v.  3,  8. 

No  doubt  “to  arrive  at”  and  “ to  arrive  in  ” are 
more  usual  phrases,  and  represent  the  French 
“ arriver  a ” ; but  Shakespeare  very  often  uses 
a construction  with  one  of  two  synonymous  verbs 
which  is  usual  with  the  other  only — thus  here 
arrive  with  the  construction  belonging  to  reach. 
In  the  earliest  instance  of  arrive  that  I know  the 
construction  is  with  in : “ Hii  arinede  in  the  north- 
contreye  ” (Robert  of  Gloucester) ; but  I do  not 
find  the  word  in  Strattmann’s  Dictionary. 

O.  W.  Tancock. 

“ Patterroone”  or  “ Putterroone  ” (5*'’  S. 
ix.  467.) — I conjecture  the  word  to  be  no  other 
than  putter  on— an  inciter,  instigator,  in  which 
sense  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  Winters 
Tale,  ii.  1,  141 : — 

“ You  are  abused  by  some  putter  on 
That  will  be  damned  fcr  it”; 
and  also  in  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2,  24. 

Fredk.  Rule. 


I 

I 


In  order  to  feel  the  suitableness  of  this  word 
Mr.  Blenkinsorp  should  visit  a Northern  cheese 


Jack  Mitford  (5*’'  S.  ix.  509.) — There  is  a 
short  account  of  him  in  Maunder’s  Biographical 
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Treasury,  where  it  is  stated  that  he  died  in  St. 
<iiles’s  Workhouse  in  1831.  I refer  to  the  third 
edition,  1841.  S.  F. 

Edgbaston. 

The  B.\RTLETT.g  (.'5^’'  S.  ix.  347)  are  Banilshire 
people.  Bartlett  of  Aflorsk  used  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  families.  X.  C. 

Clocks  ux'on  Bells,  1552  (.5^’'  S.  ix.  488.) — I 
can’t  explain  the  Reliquary  clocks,  because  I have 
not  the  Reliquary  to  see  how  they  are  described, 
but  as  to  the  Win  wick  clock  I should  say  the 
reading  was  certainly  “stricketh”  for  “striketh.” 
The  arrangement  seems  an  unaccountable  one  to 
begin  with;  and  to  describe  it  as  a clock  “sticking 
upon  ” a bell  seems  more  unaccount, able  still. 
One  wants  to  know  how  the  clock  became  so 
singularly  adhesive.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

The  fact  that  the  great  clock  at  Westminster 
strikes  on  Big  Ben  at  once  suggests  the  possibility 
of  a misreading  in  the  passage  cited.  Before  me 
is,  I have  no  doubt,  the  document  referred  to 
(Exch.  Q.  R.  Church  Goods,  co.  Lancaster,  .3/49, 
No.  13),  and  the  words  are,  “iiij  belles  wherof  a 
clokke  striketh  vpon  one.”  As  Mr.  Bailey  has 
not  given  the  precise  description  in  the  three  other 
instances,  I will  not  now  meddle  with  them, 
although  I shall  have  much  pleasure  in  hunting 
them  up  for  him,  if  he  can  give  me  a little  time 
and  if  he  desire  a further  answer. 

John  A.  C.  Vincent. 

Henry  Andrews,  Almanac  Maker,  &c.  (5^'* 
S.  ix.  328.) — The  Vox  Stellarum  of  Francis  Moore 
was  the  most  successful  of  the  predicting  almanacs, 
and  even  to  this  day  many  farmers  will  have  no 
other  than  what  is  now  called  “ Old  Moore’s.” 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
Francis  Moore  was  a real  personage  or  only  a 
pseudonym  adopted  by  the  author  (from  1769  to 
1818),  Henry  Andrews,  who  was  born  at  Friestone, 
near  Grantham,  in  the  year  1744,  and  died  at 
Royston,  Herts,  1820.  Andrews  had  an  extra- 
ordinary genius  for  astronomy,  and,  although  in 
circumstances  of  life  little  encouraging  to  talent, 
displayed  considerable  knowledge.  He  was  for 
nearly  fifty  years  the  able  computer  of  the  Nautical 
Rphemeris  and  compiler  of  that  far-famed  pro- 
duction, Moore’s  Almanac,  published  by  the 
Stationers’  Company.  The  sale  of  the  latter  work 
was,  under  Andrews’s  care,  over  500,000  copies 
annually.  This  prodigious  circulation  of  Chaldman 
mysteries  was  owing  to  the  astrological  predictions 
with  which  the  worthy  calculator  was  required  to 
fill  it,  and  with  which  it  was  allowed  to  be  filled 
though  printed  for  a public  company  and  revised 
and  sanctioned  at  Lambeth  Palace  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Andrews  was  much  es- 
teemed for  his  integrity  and  talents  by  the  most 


scientific  men  of  his  time,  and  was  the  coadjutor 
and  correspondent  of  Drs.  Maskelyne  and  Hutton. 
It  may  fairly  be  said  that  there  are  few  such  men 
whose  talents  are  so  little  known  to  the  world  as 
that  self-taught  mathematician,  Henry  Andrews. 

J.  H.  W. 

“Hucdame”  (5*''  S.  ix.  504.) — May  I ask  Dr. 
Mackay  to  inform  us  whether  he  has  ever  heard 
ducclamc  or  Duthaich  do  mi  in  England  or  in 
Lowland  non-Gaelic  Scotland,  and  where  ? I ask 
because,  as  a boy,  I have  played  at  “ This  is  Tom 
Tidler's  ground,”  but  never  heard  a phrase  in  the 
remotest  degree  resembling  either.  As  the  word 
is  Shakesperian,  and  therefore  worthy  of  inter- 
pretation, might  I also  ask  any  who  have  known 
the  game  to  give  directly  to  myself  the  benefit  of 
what  they  know,  whether  their  knowledge  be 
knowledge  or  ignorance  1 B.  Nicholson. 

306,  Goldhawk  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  this  word  may  be 
intended  to  represent  the  twang  of  a guitar.  But 
what  is  Dr.  Mackay’s  authority  for  placing  an 
accent  on  the  final  e 1 It  does  not  stand  so  in  the 
First  Folio,  nor  in  any  other  edition  of  Shake- 
speare with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Tregeagle. 

Character  of  James  I.  (5‘''  S.  ix.  488.)— The 
name  of  the  author  of  this  contemporary  word- 
portrait  Mr.  Chapman  will  find  in  the  following 
extract  from  Foss’s  Judges  of  Englcmd,  vi.  100  : — 

“ Edward  Bruce,  Lord  Kinloss,  made  Master  of  the 
Rolls  by  James  I.  in  1603,  had  not  a very  high  opinion  of 
his  royal  master,  if  the  answer  he  gave  to  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  who  inquired  into  James’s  character,  be  true,  as 
related  by  Lord  Dartmouth  in  his  notes  to  Burnet’s 
Jlisiori/ : ‘ Ken  ye  a John  ape?  if  I have  him  he’ll  bite 
you;  if  you  have  him  he  ’ll  bite  me.’  ’’ 

C.  R.  H. 

John  Marbeck  or  Merbeck  (4‘'*  S.  v.  293.) — 
The  late  Dr.  Rimbadlt  considered  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  authority  for  spelling  this  name 
“ Merbeck.”  I have  just  discovered  a document  in 
which  there  are  two  instances  of  the  name  being 
so  spelt  by  J ohn  Merbeck  himself.  Original  will, 
dated  Sept.  9,  1540  (P.C.C.) : — “ Wylliam  Tate, 
Canon  of  ...  . Wyndesore  ....  I bequyth  to  John 
Merbeck  v‘‘  . . . . my  paresh  at  Chemsford  .... 
present  John  Merbeck,  the  wryter  of  thys  same 
Testament.” 

This  William  Tate  was  Canon  of  Windsor 
1522-40,  and  Prebendary  of  York  during  the  same 
period  (see  Le  Neve’s  Fasti).  According  to  New- 
court  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Chelms- 
ford in  April,  1522,  and  on  Sept.  11,  1540  (two 
days  after  the  making  of  his  will),  his  successor 
was  appointed  thereto.  J.  C.  C.  S. 

Sir  Harry  Trelawny  and  the  High  Shriev- 
alty (5‘''  S.  X.  26.)— Your  editorial  note  here  is 
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correct,  and  I can  give  an  instance  of  another 
“ worthy  baronet who  some  years  ago  got  himself 
excused  the  office,  and  announced  the  fact  to  me 
in  this  joyous  couplet 

“ Xominated  to  be  sheriff,  I repudiate  the  bounty. 

For  he ’s  flunky  to  the  judges,  and  chief  hangman  for 
the  county.” 

W.  T.  M. 

Heading. 

Pank  Pamily,  Norfolk  (5‘'*  S.  x.  8.)— I 
cannot  remember  the  coat  of  arms  ; the  crest  is  a 
lion  ram]iant,  and  the  motto  “ Dominus  provi- 
debit.”  The  family  is  of  Danish  origin. 

M.  M.  S. 

The  Holy  Vessels  of  the  Temple  (5*’>  S.  viii. 
490;  ix.  76,  276.)— There  is  a short  summary  of 
■what  is  known  of  one  at  least  of  these  in  the  article 
“ Candlestick,”  by  F.  W.  F.  (Farrar),  in  Smith’s 
Bible  Diet. : — • 

“ After  the  triumph  [of  Titus],  the  candlestick  was 
deposited  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  according  to  one 
story  fell  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Milvian  bridge  during 
the  flight  of  Maxeiitius  from  Constantine,  Oct.  28,  312 
A.D.  ; but  it  probably  was  among  the  spoils  transferred, 
at  the  end  of  400  years,  from  Rome  to  Carthage  by  Gen- 
seric,  A.i).  45.5  (Gibbon,  iii.  291).  It  was  recovered  by 
Belisarius,  once  more  carried  in  triumph  to  Constan- 
tinople, ‘ and  then  respectfully  deposited  in  the  Christian 
Church  of  Jerusalem  ’ [id.,  iv.  24),  A.n.  633.  It  has 
never  been  heard  of  since.” 

The  last  notice  is  the  same  which  Mr.  Whyte 
adduces  from  Reland,  p.  136,  the  authority  for 
which  is  Procopius,  ii.  9.  He  was  a contemporary, 
as  he  lived  a.d.  500-565.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Guidotti  and  Gdidott  Families  (2"'^  S.  iv. 
328,  392,  438;  xi.  318,  435,  520;  xii.  58.)— Two 
queries  have  lain  unanswered  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  The  late  Mr.  J.  Gough  Nichols  asked  to 
have  the  miscopied  epitaph  on  Sir  Anthony  Guidotti 
in  St.  Mark’s,  at  Florence,  explained  to  him. 
The  passage  he  quotes,  “gentiles  ejus  absentibus 
filius  p.,”  stands  thus,  “ Gentiles  Ejus  Absentibus 
Filiis  P.”  The  other  errors  are  quite  unimportant ; 
the  inscription  is  in  good  condition,  and  peculiarly 
easy  to  copy. 

There  are  useful  references  in  “ N.  & Q.”  to  the 
English  branch  of  the  Guidotti  fomily,  and  H.  S.  G., 
inquiring  about  William  Guidott  Brettell,  asks 
who  was  the  author  of  the  Country  Minister.  He 
was  .Jacob  Brettell,  the  minister  of  the  old  Presby- 
terian meeting  at  Rotherham,  and  a schoolmaster 
in  that  town.  His  Akerses  show  some  poetic  flame ; 
they  are,  however,  little  known,  if  we  except  his 
fine  harvest  hymn  : — 

“ The  last  full  wain  has  come,  has  come, 

And  brought  the  golden  harvest  home.” 

Tregeagle. 

John  Philips;  “The  Splendid  Shilling” 
(5*’’  S.  ix.  148,  218,  258,  397.) — My  attention  has 


been  called  to  Father  Frank’s  communication  at 
the  first  reference,  asking  if  a copy  of  an  edition  he 
had  picked  up  of  this  writer’s  poems,  printed  in 
1720,  was  scarce.  I think  I can  tell  him  that  it  is 
so,  as  for  many  years  I Avas  in  the  habit  of  search- 
ing for  his  works  and  never  met  Avith  a copy,  but 
I have  a print  of  the  year  1762,  published  by 
J.  and  R.  Tonson  in  the  Strand,  which  I fancy  is 
a reprint  of  the  edition  of  1720.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  if  any  relations  of  the  poet  still 
exist!  Chas.  F.  Philips. 

Death  and  the  Tide  (5*’'  S.  vi.  186,  305,  356.) 
— We  catch  a glimpse  of  the  popular  idea  alluded 
to  in  David  Gopi^erfidd  in  Tusser’s  Five  Hundred 
Pointes  of  Good  Husbandrie,  Avhich  wns  first 
printed  in  1557.  The  passage  occurs  in  chap.  xEl 
verse  4,  and  is  as  folloAvs : — 

“ Tyde  flowing  is  feared  for  many  a thing, 

Great  danger  to  such  as  be  sick  it  doth  bring ; 

Sea  eb  by  long  ebbing  some  respit  doth  giue. 

And  sendetli  good  comfort  to  such  as  shall  liue.” 

I quote  from  the  version  lately  published  by  the 
English  Dialect  Society.  H.  Fishavick,  F.S.A. 

“Kex”  (5«'  S.  viii.  169,  454  ; ix.  113,  417.)— 
In  Dunmow  and  North  Essex  generally  hex  is 
limited  to  the  dried  sere  stalks  of  the  hemlock  and 
hog  fennel.  “ As  light  as  a hex  ” (pronounced  Iciof 
is  a common  expression.  Boys  make  miniature 
Avindmills  of  the  split  stalks.  When  I Avas  a boy 
of  seven,  and  had  to  turn  out  in  March  as  a croAV 
scarer,  I have  engaged  in  the  mill  trade,  and  set 
them  round  the  fields  on  sticks,  firmly  believing 
that  they  lightened  my  labours  in  keeping  the 
rooks  from  the  corn.  My  earnings  for  several 
years  Avere  one  shilling  per  AA'eek,  Sundays  included, 
and  the  millwright  business  gratis.  Query,  Why 
did  I need  no  assistance  to  carry  my  week’s  Avage 
home  on  the  Saturday  night!  Because  it  was 
“ as  light  as  a kr.”  j.  W.  Saahll,  F.R.H.S. 

Dunmow,  Essex. 

I am  informed  by  a friend  Avho  has  lived  much 
in  the  country  that  the  stem  of  any  suitable  plant, 
when  hollowed  out  and  the  pith  extracted,  is  called 
in  many  English  counties  (both  north  and  south) 
a keclc.  A hech  may  therefore  be  made  of  an  elder 
stem,  or  hemlock,  or  rush,  or  butter-bur,  &c.  An 
empty  sugar-cane  is  a kech.  Bees  are  fed  with 
keclcs  filled  Avith  sugar,  &c.,  and  introduced  into 
their  hives.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  also 
hollow  elder  stems  (then  called  kecks)  are  used  as 
moulds  for  home-made  candles.  St.  Swithin 
(viii.  455)  is  therefore  himself  Avrong  in  saying  that 
Bailey  errs  Avhen  he  gives,  “Kecks,  dry  holloAv 
stalks.”  This  is  precisely  the  meaning  of  the  word 
and  the  form  in  use  in  several  counties. 

Henry  W.  Henfrey. 

“Charlotte”  (5**'  S.  ix.  168,  236,  395.) — Pro- 
bably the  Frenchified  schalet,  a Polish  Jewish 
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baked  pudding  of  Sclavonic  etymology,  for  Sabbath 
and  feast  days,  made  of  macaroni  or  flour,  plums, 
raisins,  &c.  Captain  Riley’s  shipwreck  off  Morocco 
(1817)  enslaved  him  in  a Jewish  family,  whose 
Sabbath  meal  he  details,  though  the  same  is  the 
orthodox  winter  dish  of  the  Jews  all  over  the 
world.  An  earthen  pan,  containing  white  beans, 
split  peas,  with  meal  and  the  above  schalet  (or 
Icugel),  is  sent  to  the  baker’s  oven  on  Friday  even- 
ing, and  returned  about  noon  on  the  Saturday,  for 
the  family’s  dinner,  and  is  therefore  called  r^in, 
chamviin,  by  the  Sephardic  Jews — obviating  the 
kindling  of  tire  in  the  Jewish  home.  The  Italian 
risotto,  Spanish  lentil  soup,  &c.,  are  other  dishes 
perpetuated  by  the  Hebrew  exiles  in  Holland,  &c. ; 
and  many  dinners  are  yet  de  rigueur  for  certain 
days,  ex.  gr.  no  lamb  is  eaten  on  the  first  days  of 
Passover,  cheese  tarts  are  e.aten  on  Pentecost, 
lentils  and  fish  for  first  eight  days  of  Ah,  &c. 

S.  M.  Drach. 

PuBLic-notrsE  Sign.s  (5*’’  S.  ix.  127,  174,  257, 
293,  353,  391,  439,  472.) — In  the  High  Street, 
Sydenham,  S.E.,  is  a public-house  bearing  the  sign 
of  “ The  Rock  and  Fountain.”  It  is  well  to  make 
a note  of  this,  lest  any  future  historian  of  such 
matters  should  discover  that  the  signboard  was 
thus  emblazoned  out  of  honour  to  two  popular 
religious  newspapers  of  these  days. 

Edavard  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

Max  Muller,  in  a lecture  which  I heard  some 
years  ago,  derived  the  “ Pig  and  Whistle  ” from 
“Piga,  waes-hael,”  a Danish  salutation  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Greysteil. 

“ To  Favour”  (5‘’’  S.  ix.  225,  436.) — There  is, 
or  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  there  was,  a 
meaning  attached  to  this  word  when  used  for  send- 
ing a letter  by  one  person  to  another.  On  such 
a letter  would  be  written  in  the  corner,  “Favoured 

by ,”  adding  the  name  of  the  bearer  of  the 

letter.  This  custom  has,  I think,  almost  died  out, 
simply  because  there  is  no  use  for  it,  since  there 
has  been  such  a change  in  the  financial  hindrances 
to  letter- writing.  H.  A. 


A Sword-Mill  (5*'’  S.  ix.  348,  49.3.)— I suspect 
this  term  to  have  been  a coinage  of  J.  Leyden’s. 
The  subject  has  always  been  a favourite  one  with 
the  writers  of  sensational  novels.  Probably  the 
best  account,  though  conjectural  after  all,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
Ellacombe  on  “ The  Kiss  of  the  Virgin,”  by  R.  L. 
Pearsall,  Esq.,  read  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, January  12,  1837,  and  printed,  with 
plates,  in  the  Archceologia.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a republican  institution. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

On  this  subject  see  a paper  entitled  “ The  Kiss 
of  the  Virgin,”  in  Archceologia,  vol.  xxvii. 
pp.  229-250.  Edavard  Peacock. 

Moses  with  FIorns  (5^''  S.  ix.  145,  453.) — The 
representing  Moses  with  horns  must  merely  have 
been  to  indicate  his  pOAver  and  authority.  The 
following  passage,  though  descriptive  of  a scene 
Avhich  passed  some  hundreds  of  years  after  his 
time,  may  serve  as  an  illustration  ; — 

“ And  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Clienaanah  made  him 
[i.e.  Ahab]  horns  of  iron  ; and  he  said,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  With  these  slialt  thou  push  the  Syrians,  until  thou 
have  consumed  them.” — 1 Kings  xxii.  11. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridgc. 

“Don’t  sike”  (5‘^  S.  ix.  154,  238,  396.) — The 
word  Slice  was  in  use  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years 
ago  in  Essex,  but  restricted  to  the  illiterate,  and 
was  used  more  by  the  labourers’  Avives  and 
daughters  than  by  any  other  portion  of  the  com- 
munity I I have  heard  men  use  it.  It  was  applied 
to  the  sobbing  and  long-drawn  sighs  of  children 
and  adults  Avhen  endeavouring  to  suppress  grief. 
I always  considered  it  as  a local  corruption  of 
sigh— it  certainly  meant  it  in  Essex.  At  the  same 
time  I had  no  idea  it  Avas  used  in  counties  so 
remote  as  Salop  and  Staflbrdshire.  _ It  is  becoming 
obsolete  here,  but  I have  heard  it  used  in  the 
Darish  of  Hatfield  Broadoak  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  J-  W.  Savill,  F.R.H.S. 

Dunmow,  Essex. 


In  Parish’s  Dictionary  of  the  Sussex  Dialect  I 
find  “ Favour  (Mid  Sussex),  to  resemble,  a resem- 
blance,” with  a reference  to  As  You  Like  It, 
Act  V.  sc.  4 ; — “ I do  remember  in  this  shepherd 
boy  some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter’s  favour.” 

H.  A.  B. 

As  a native  of  Stamford  I can  confirm  Mr. 
Sweeting’s  testimony  that  this  word  was,  fifty 
1 years  since,  not  uncommonly  used  in  the  sense  of 
“ resemble.”  S.  Edavards. 

This  word,  in  the  sense  of  “resemble  in  features,” 
is  used  in  Bedfordshire  and  in  Somersetshire. 

W.  H.  D.  B. 


This  expression,  in  the  sense  of  a deep  sigh  or 
o-asp,  is  also  in  ordinary  use  in  this  county, 
especially  among  boys  when  bathing. 

William  Kelly. 

Leicester. 


Ear-aches  = THE  Field  Poppy  (b***  S.  ix. 
5 514.) — Surely  poppies  are  so  called  because 
ly  cure,  not  cause,  a pain  in  the  ear.  _ One  of 
. commonest  remedies  for  that  ailment  is  a little 
danum  dropped  into  the  ear,  and  the  same  ettect 
oroduced  to  some  extent  by  the  application  ot 
Dpies.  Rural  Botanist  (ix.  520  and  ante, 
40)  will  find  a good  deal  of  the  information  he 
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requires  in  Dr.  Prior’s  Pojnilar  Names  of  British 
Plants,  London,  publLshed  by  Van  Voorst. 

Fred.  Nat.  Lowne. 

Warebam. 

Tfe  Lark  and  the  Linnet  S.  ix.  408  ; 
X.  12.) — There  can  hardly  be  a doubt  that  Mr. 
PiCTON  has  given  the  correct  derivation  of  Linnet  ; 
but  I am  not  quite  prepared  to  derive  Lark  from 
lacks,  salmon.  For  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  reckons 
the  Ouse,  of  which  the  Lark  is  a branch,  amongst 
the  rivers  “ that  were  never  salmon  rivers,  and 
never  will  be,  because  they  are  not  naturally 
adapted  for  that  fish  ” {Familiar  History  of 
British  Fishes,  p.  340).  A derivation  from  the 
Danish  IccLr,  a small  stream,  has  been  suggested  to 
me  by  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Goddard,  and  this  is  not 
improbable,  for  Mr.  Gage  says  that  the  Lark  is 
also  called  the  Burn  {Hist,  of  llengrave,  p.  1), 
which  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  a small  stream.  It 
may  be  well  to  add  that  Mr.  Gage  {Hist,  of 
Thinfjoe  Hundred,  p.  30)  makes  Lackford  to  be 
leacford,  water-ford.  William  Cooke,  F.S.A. 
The  Hill  House,  Wimbledon. 

“ The  Old  Hou.sb  at  Home  ” (5^*'  S.  ix.  469  ; 
X.  19.) — S.  P.  has  kindly  forwarded  to  me  the 
words  of  this  old  song,  and  as  they  appear  too 
good  to  be  lost,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  a niche 
for  their  reception  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  as 
otherwise  there  is  every  probability  of  their  being 
forgotten  ? It  is  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago 
since  I heard  them  sung,  and,  of  course,  at  so  great 
distance  of  time  my  own  recollection  must  be  very 
•indistinct. 

“ Ob  ! tbe  old  bouse  at  borne,  where  my  forefathers  dwelt. 
Where  a child  at  tbe  feet  of  my  mother  I knelt, 

Where  she  taught  me  the  prayer,  and  she  read  me  the 

Which,  if  infancy  lisp,  is  the  solace  of  age  ! 

Oh,  oft  midst  life’s  changes,  wherever  I roam, 

Jly  thoughts  will  fly  back  to  the  old  house  at  home. 

It  was  not  for  its  splendour  that  dwelling  was  dear. 

It  was  not  that  the  gay  or  the  noble  were  there ; 
Hound  its  porch  the  wild  rose  and  the  woodbine  en- 
twined, 

And  the  sweet-scented  jessamine  waved  in  the  wind; 
Rut  dearer  to  me  than  proud  turret  or  dome 
IVas  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  the  old  house  at  home. 

But  now  the  old  house  is  no  dwelling  for  me. 

The  home  of  the  stranger  henceforth  it  must  be. 

And  no  more  shaU  I view  it  or  (save  as  a guest) 
lloitm  the  ever  green  fields  that  my  fathers  possessed  ; 
But  oft  in  my  slumbers  sweet  visions  will  come 
Of  the  days  that  are  past  and  the  old  house  at  home.” 

Many  years  ago  I think  I recollect  to  have  seen 
a picture,  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  of 
which  these  lines  formed  the  subject. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

This  song  was  in  the  opera  of  Francis  I.,  set 
to  music  by  Edward  James  Loder.  The  title- 
page  say,s  nothing  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 


words.  It  was  sung  with  very  great  effect  by  the 
late  Henry  Phillips,  and  was  published  by  Messrs. 
D’Almaine  & Co.,  but  in  whose  hands  it  is  now  I 
know  not.  C.  Oldershaw. 

Leicester. 

Personal  Proverbs  (5^'*  S.  ix.  47,  169,  215, 
492  ; X.  9.) — All  my  books  are  packed  up,  so  I 
cannot  give  the  reference  to  Lady  Donne.  But  I 
should  guess  Ray  is  whence  I took  the  proverb. 

Horatio. 

Alfred  Mynn,  the  Cricketer  (S***  S.  x.  28.) — 
The  lines  on  Alfred  Mynn  were  published  in  the 
Sussex  Express  (Lewes),  Dec.  1,  1861. 

W.  D.  P. 

The  Rev.  Pharamus  Fiennes  (5‘'’  >8.  viii.  447, 
473.) — Abhba  may  be  glad  to  be  referred  for  in- 
formation to  The  Life  of  Thomas  Ken,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  by  a Layman  [J.  L.  Anderdon], 
part  ii.  p.  792,  second  edit.,  1854.  G.  A.  W. 

“Viewly”  (5*'*  S.  X.  5.) — In  the  five-shilling 
blue-book,  lieport  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  England  and  Wales,  with  appendix, 
1876-77,  recently  issued,  one  portion  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s  In- 
spectors. In  the  Report,  No.  8,  by  H.  F.  Codd, 
Esq.,  he  says,  concerning  school  buildings,  “Some 
of  the  new  schools  are  very  vieivly,  and  creditable 
to  the  taste  of  the  architect  ” (p.  462).  Of  course 
one  sees  what  Mr.  Codd  means  by  viewly,  but  on 
what  authority — American  or  otherwise — does  he 
add  this  word  to  our  vocabulary  ? 

Cdthbert  Bede. 

Burns  (5‘**  S.  ix.  425.) — In  Chambers’s  Life  and 
Works  of  Burns,  vol.  iv.  p.  99,  and  in  Allan 
Cunningham’s  Life  and  JForks  of  the  same  poet, 
vol.  V.  p.  204,  we  read  the  following  in  a letter 
from  Burns  to  his  friend  Thomson : — 

“ ‘ How  long  and  dreary  is  the  night ! ’ 

I met  with  some  such  words  in  a collection  of  songs 
somewhere,  which  I altered  and  enlarged ; and  to  please 
you,  and  to  suit  your  favourite  air,  I have  taken  a stride 
or  two  across  my  room  and  have  arranged  it  anew,  as 
you  will  find  on  the  other  page,”  kc. 

Then  follows  the  song,  in  which  are  the  eight 
lines  quoted  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  in  his  preface 
to  his  selections  from  Herrick’s  poems,  as  “ by 
some  old  unknown  Northern  singer.”  No  doubt 
he  is  right,  and  those  are  the  “ words  ” which 
Burns  “ met  with  somewhere,”  and  was  then  in- 
spired to  frame  them  in  a composition  of  his  own. 

B.  J. 

Macaulay  on  Cruelty  (5^’^  S.  x.  28.)— The 
remark  of  Macaulay  to  which  the  query  refers  is 
in  the  review  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Clive.  It  is 
stated  of  Surajah  Dowlah  : — 

“ It  is  said  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of 
human  depravity,  when  cruelty  becomes  pleasing  for  its 
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own  sake,  when  the  sight  of  pain,  as  pain,  where  no 
advantage  is  to  be  gained,  no  offence  punished,  no  danger 
averted,  is  an  agreeable  amusement.” 

It  is  just  before  the  description  of  the  imprison- 
ment in  the  Black  Hole,  Calcutta  (Essays,  vol.  ii. 
p.  99,  Bond.,  1858).  Ed.  Marshall. 

New  Year’s  Day  Custom  (5‘'»  S.  ix.  46.) — The 
custom  referred  to  by  Mr.  Williams  was  at  one 
time  very  prevalent  in  Scotland,  not  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  but  on  Old  Year’s  Day,  under  the 
name  of  Hogmanay.  In  the  south  of  Scotland  it 
has  greatly  fallen  off,  but  in  various  rural  districts 
it  is  still  observed  to  a limited  extent.  The 
children  go  in  companies,  chiefly  to  houses  of 
people  of  the  better  class,  and  repeat  the  simple 
rhyme : — 

“ IVIy  feet ’s  cauld,  my  shoon ’s  thin, 

Gie ’s  my  cakes  an’  let ’s  rin.” 

Another  but  less  common  rhyme  is  : — 

“ Get  up,  gudewife,  an’  shake  your  feathers, 

Dinna  think  that  we  are  beggars ; 

AVe  are  children  oot  for  play, 

Gie ’s  oor  cakes  an’  let’s  away.” 

It  was  not  money  that  was  given  or  expected,  but 
a cake  and  perhaps  a piece  of  cheese — sometimes, 
no  doubt,  oat  cake,  but  more  generally  a bit  of 
wheat-flour  cake  baked  with  currants  and  raisins. 
On  December  30  last  I saw  a basket  containing 
perhaps  fifty  eurrant  rolls,  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  penny  roll,  ready  to  give  to  the  children 
who  might  call  next  day  on  their  hogmanay  errand. 
Further  particulars  may  be  found  in  Chambers’s 
Book  of  Days,  under  the  date  December  31. 

C.  G. 

Kelso. 

In  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire  children 
appear  at  the  doors  of  the  houses  early  on  Christmas 
morning,  as  well  as  on  New  Year’s  morning,  repeat- 
ing in  a high-pitched  tone  the  following  lines,  the 
first  four  of  which  correspond  with  those  sung  by 
the  Welsh  children  : — 

“ I wish  you  a merry  Christmas, 

A happy  New  Year, 

A pocket  full  of  money. 

And  a cellar  full  of  beer. 

And  a good  fat  pig 
To  serve  you  all  the  year.” 

I have  not,  however,  observed  the  pierced  apple  in 
the  counties  named,  nor  do  I know  its  origin.  I 
should  like  to  be  enlightened.  Ladybird. 

This  custom  obtained  in  Lancashire  on  Christmas 
morning  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  probably  does 
so  at  present.  Each  boy  or  girl  went  round  to  the 
houses  alone,  and,  in  addition  to  the  lines  already 
quoted,  sang  : — 

“ I knock  at  the  knocker, 

I ring  the  little  bell ; 

Please  give  me  a penny 
For  singing  this  so  well.” 

G.  Perratt. 


Portrait  of  Cromwell  (5‘'‘  S.  ix.  487.) 

Chance  yesterday  brought  me  fiice  to  ftice  with 
the  engraved  portrait  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bouchier. 
At  the  foot  I read:  “J.  Houbraken,  Sculpt., 
Amsterdam.  In  the  Collection  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  Cooper,  Pinxh”  It  was  in 
the  collection  of  the  Bev.  J.  De  Kewer  Williams, 
of  Hackney,  a Cromwell  collector,  who  indeed  has 
a duplicate,  but  with  only  “ Cooper  Pinx.”  upon 
ik  W.  Phillips. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5^''  S. 
X.  9.)— 

“ Why  that  look  of  sadness  '! 

AVhy  that  downcast  eye  1 ” &c. 

This  is  No.  107  in  Devotional  Hymns  and  Religious 
Poems,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hastings  (New  York,  1850).  ’ 

JosiAH  Miller, 


:flflt^ccIIaucous. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  History  of  AntUiuity.  From  the  German  of  Prof- 
Max  Duncker.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M,A.  Vol.  I- 
(Bentley  & Son.) 

This  volume  treats  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Chaldaeans, 
Arabs,  Canaanites,  and  Hebrews.  It  is  especially  a 
history  of  their  civilizations,  and  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting we  have  met  with.  The  German  author  has  been 
at  once  scholarly  and  accurate  in  his  details,  and  graphic 
in  his  style ; while  the  translator’s  name  is  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  the  English  version.  In 
his  account  of  Egypt  Prof.  Duncker  necessarily  discusses 
the  vexed  question  of  Egyptian  chronology.  Kejecting 
the  current  theory,  which  explains  the  numerous 
dynasties  of  kings  as  in  part  overlapping  each  other,  he 
regards  them  as  strictly  successive;  and,  although  he 
admits  that  his  dates  are  only  approximately  accurate, 
yet  from  the  evidence  of  the  monuments,  and  by  an  in- 
genious calculation  based  on  the  Sothis  periods  of  the 
priests,  he  reac’nes  results  which  he  considers  highly 
probable.  Thus  Menes,  the  legendary  founder  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy,  would  begin  his  reign  in  the  year 
3892  B.c.  He  and  his  successors  until  2654  ruled  at 
Memphis,  and  among  them  were  the  builders  of  the 
three  great  pyramids  at  Gizeh.  The  transfer  of  power 
to  Thebes  took  place  under  Phiops  (2654) ; and  to  this 
Theban  dynasty  belonged  Amenemha  III.,  who  con- 
structed Lake  Mooris,  at  Payum,  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation, and  the  labyrinth  near  it,  which  was  a gigantic 
temple  and  sepulchre.  From  2101  to  1591  Egypt  was 
under  the  sway  of  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  an 
alien  race  of  possible  Arab  origin,  whose  power  was 
broken  by  Amosis  of  Thebes  (1684).  He  was  followed 
by  a long  list  of  kings,  of  the  names  of  Ameiiophis  and 
'Tuthmosis;  the  third  Tuthmosis  (1591-1565)  being 
famous  as  a mighty  conqueror,  who  carried  his  vic- 
torious arms  into  Nubia,  and  as  far  as  Mesopotamia; 
while  the  great  works  at  'Thebes,  Karnak,  and  Luxor 
testify  to  the  power  of  his  dynasty  at  home.  Ramses  I., 
Sethos,  and  Ramses  II.  (1443-1322)  were  confused  by 
Herodotus  and  other  ancient  authors  under  the  name  of 
Sesostris,  although  the  last  was  the  greatest  of  Egyptian 
warriors  and  builders. 

Almost  equal  to  the  Egyptians  in  the  art  of  building, 
and  superior  to  them  in  astronomical  science,  were  the 
Chaldaians,  whom  Prof.  Duncker  next  describes.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  heavens  and  their  duodecimal  system 
of  counting  aopear  to  have  been  their  own ; while  the 
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cuneiform  characters  of  their  inscriptions  were  borrowed 
by  the  Babylonians  and  Elamites  from  an  earlier  people 
of  the  lower  Euphrates  (p.  254).  This  alphabet  re- 
mained in  use  to  the  lirst  century  B.C.;  it  was  employed 
also  by  the  Medes.  Persians,  and  Arinenians ; and  from 
(Syria  it  passed  to  Cyprus.  From  the  hieratic  cliaracters 
of  Egypt  a cursive  hand  was  developed  by  tlic  I’hoo- 
nicians,  which  was  the  origin  of  our  Western  alphabets. 
It  was  in  use  in  Syria  as  early  as  1000  B.C.,  and  in 
Babylonia  it  ranked  beside  the  cuneiform.  The  tribes 
of  Syria  are  known  to  have  been  civilized  traders  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century  b.C.  Their  religion  was 
the  same  in  origin  as  the  Babylonian,  but  its  develop- 
ment more  cruel  and  sensual.  Their  “worship  is  a true 
copy  of  the  Semitic  mode  of  feeling,  which  wavers  be- 
tween luxurious  enjoyment  and  fanatical  destruction, 
between  cringing  servility  and  stiff-necked  obstinacy, 
between  effeminate  retirement  in  the  harem  and  bold 
achievements  in  the  battle  field”  (p.  351).  Akin  to  these 
Semitic  peoples  of  Babylonia  and  Syria  were  the 
Hebrews,  whose  earliest  home  Prof.  Duncker  puts  in 
the  river  lands  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  round  the 
districts  of  Arphaxad  and  Serug,  Ur  and  Charrm.  Their 
settlement  in  Egypt  he  refers  to  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  B.c  ; their  exodus,  which  is_  curiously 
explained  by  Manetho  and  others  (cf.  Tac.  Hist.  v.  2-5) 
as  an  expulsion  of  lepers,  to  the  period  about  1320. 
Very  possibly  they  were  employed  in  building  the  cities 
of  Pithom  and  Ramses,  the  wall  from  Pelusium  to 
Heliopolis,  and  the  canal  between  Bubastis  and  the  Lake 
of  Crocodiles. 

OuK  Sussex  and  Shropshire  readers  will  find  much  to 
interest  them  in  vol.  xxvii.  of  Sv,ssex  Arclucologiccd  Col- 
lections (Lewes,  G.  P.  Bacon),  and  in  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  of 
Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  xirclueologtcal  and  N atnral 
History  Society  (Shrewsbury,  Adnitt  & Naunton). — 
We  have  received  part  ix.  of  Mr.  Helsby’s  edition  of 
Ormerod’s  History  of  Cheshire. 


The  Rev.  J.  Silvester  Davies,  M.A.,  P.S.A.,  Vicar  of 
Woolston,  is  about  to  edit  Dr.  Speed’s  History  of  South- 
ampton. i\Ir.  Davies  invites  the  interest  and  co-operation 
of  any  who  have  original  documents  relating  to  the  borough 
In  their  possession,  and  who  may  be  willing  to  entrust 
them  to  him  for  the  purposes  of  the  work. 

A Couplet  from  Congress. — 

■“  Who  pleads  so  well  for  Europe  and  the  Turks  ? 

The  voice  is  Beaconsfield’s — the  genius  Burke’s.” 

W.  J.  T. 


to  dnrrrSpnutrriitg. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

CoHUESPONDENTS  are  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  against  rule  to  seal  or  otherwise /etstea  communications 
transmitted  by  the  halfpenny  post.  Hot  unfrequently 
double  postage  has  to  be  paid  on  tbeir  receipt,  because 
they  have  been  “ closed  against  inspection.” 

Yomiiep  will  perhaps  never  be  able  to  learn  why 
Robert  was  surnamed  “ the  Devil.”  Mr.  Freeman  (Nor- 
man Congnest,  vol.  i.  p.  518)  says: — “ Robert,  popularly 
surnamed  the  Devil  and  the  Magnificent,  is  most  familiar 
to  us  in  English  history  as  the  father  of  the  Conqueror. 
But  he  has  considerable  claims  on  our  notice  on  his  own 

account Robert  was  in  will,  though  not  in  deed,  the 

first  Norman  coni|ueror  of  England.”  And  in  a note  Mr. 
Freeman  adds : “ Why  lie  was  called  the  Devil  it  is  hard 
to  say.  The  Norman  historians  give  him  a singularly^ 


good  character,  and  certainly,  unless  he  had  a band  in 
his  brother’s  death,  no  great  crime  is  recorded  of  him. 

We  hear  absolutely  nothing  of  any  such  cruelties  on  his 
part  as  are  recorded  of  most  princes  of  that  age.”  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  in  bis  Normandy  and  England, 
prefers  the  use  of  the  epithet  “ Magnificent.” 

BIiriam  Wertheimer. — In  the  English  translation  of 
the  Dies  Irw  given  in  the  Roman  Missal  (Dublin,  James 
Duffy)  the  words  to  which  you  refer  stand,  “As  David 
and  the  Sybils  say.”  In  the  version  published  in  the 
very  popular  manual.  The  Croion  of  Jesus  (imprimatur 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  1862),  they  run  thus,  “ Psalms  and 
Sybil  songs  foreshow.”  In  the  Anglican  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern  (Revised  edition).  No.  398,  the  sense  is 
rendered  yet  more  tersely  : — 

“ See  fulfilled  the  prophets’  warning  ! 

Heaven  and  earth  in  ashes  burning  ! ” 

But  in  none  of  these  versions  is  it  implied  that  there  was 
any  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  either  with  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  other.  Rather  are  David  and  the  Sybils 
set  before  us  as  independent  witnesses  to  the  same  truth, 
parallel  foretellers  of  the  same  passing  away  of  this 
earth,  and  of  the  Judgment  to  come. 

Petrus  (Lisbon.)— Both  Celts  and  Anglo-Saxons  have 
been  at  different  times  pressed  into  the  service  of  a 
theory,  which  modern  science  rejects,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  British  Islands  are  of  Israelitish  descent. 

But  the  arguments  used  are  based  mainly  on  individual  I 
interpretations  of  texts  of  Scripture.  We  have  never 
met  with  any  purely  scientific  reasons  for  believing 
either  that  the  Hebrew  people  are  Celts,  or  that  the 
Irish  Celts  are  Hebrews.  The  position  of  the  Celts  in 
the  Indo-European  family  is  perfectly  well  established 
by  the  labours  of  Pritchard,  Bopp,  Zeuss,  Max  Miiller, 
and  others. 

C.  W.  T. — Esquires  of  the  King’s  Body  were  con- 
fidential officers,  and  were  near  the  royal  person  by  day 
and  night.  The  office  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  who 
makes  Sir  John  Falstaff  pun  upon  the  word  knight. 

“ When  thou  art  king,”  says  Sir  John  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  “let  not  us,  that  are  Squires  of  the  Night’s  body, 
be  called  thieves  of  the  day’s  beauty  [booty].”  Pegge, 
in  his  Curialia,  has  a paper  on  this  obsolete  office.  At 
the  coronation  of  .lames  II.  the  esquires  were  reduced 
to  two,  and  at  the  death  of  William  III.  the  office 
expired. 

Mr.  Fredk.  Rule  writes:— “I  find  that  I have  been 
guilty  of  a misquotation  (ante,  p.  26).  Garrick’s  line 
should  be  : — 

“ ‘ Who  wrote  like  an  angel  and  talked  [not  spoke]  like 
poor  Poll.’  ” 

B.  Yardley. — We  merely  wished,  if  necessary,  to  con- 
firm your  statement.  As  you  say,  it  would  not  have 
been  good-natured  to  expose  the  mistake,  for,  after  all, 
llumanuni  est  nescire  et  errare  is  of  general  application. 

B.  T. — Having  already  appeared  in  print  is,  we  fear, 
a fatal  objection.  Cannot  you  recast  them? 

A.  S.— The  MS.  does  not  appear  to  us  to  contain 
sufficiently  original  matter. 

F.  G.  W.  returns  the  catalogue  with  thanks  to  M.  D. 

G.  Buckler  is  thanked. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  OflSce,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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JSOTES  AND  QUERIES  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Not  long  ago,  in  a note  which  you  were  so  good 
as  to  print,  I ventured  to  say  that  doubtless  the 
want  was  felt  of  some  such  means  of  information 
as  “ N.  & Q.”  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  time  in  question.  Many  of  your  readers  are 
not  perhaps  aware  that  the  remark  would  have 
been  inapplicable  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  there  existed  a publication,  in  many 
respects,  very  like  our  own  much-valued  little 
journal.  This  was  the  Athenian  Gazette,  after- 
wards called  the  Athenian  Mercury.  It  was  the 
most  successful  of  the  “ six  hundred  projects  ” of  a 
most  eccentric  or  crackbrained  man,  John  Dunton 
by  name,  Bookseller.  He  confesses  to  having 
“ maggots,”  as  the  old  phrase  went.  He  was 
brother-in-law  to  Dr.  Samuel  Wesley,  father  of  the 
founder  of  Methodism.  In  1690  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  “ Athenian  Society,”  whose  first  meeting, 
he  says,  was  “in  his  own  brain”;  and  in  concert 
with  Weslej'',  Mr.  Rich.  Sault,  and  Dr.  Norris,* 
started  his  amusing  penny  tract,  the  otfspring  of 
the  Society  and  the  first  publication,  it  is  under- 
stood, in  England  in  magazine  form.  It  soon 
gained  a wonderful  reputation  for  its  originators, 
at  that  time  anonymous  ; though  the  nineteen 

* Their  original  articles  of  agreement  are  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  Library, 


thin  folio  volumes  to  which  it  ran,  between  1690 
and  1696,  are  properly  described  as  a strange 
medley  of  sense  and  nonsense.  This  was  the  title  : 
The  Athenian  Gazette,  or  Casidtical  Mercury, 
resolving  weeldy,  all  the  most  nice  and  curious 
Questions  proposed  by  the  ingenious.  Originally  it 
appeared  twice,  hut  as  it  grew  in  popularity  it  was 
issued  four  times  a week.  The  Mercury  differs 
from  its  modern  successor  in  this,  that  the  queries, 
always  anonymous,  were  answered  by  a council 
of  learned  men  ; and  unless  when  discussion  of 
their  opinions  arose,  as  sometimes  it  did,  when 
correspondents  called  them  in  question,  their 
replies  were  accepted  as  final ; moreover  in  an 
early  volume  they  announce  that  no  reply  will  be 
given  without  the  assent  of  the  whole  Society. 

It  is  evident,  I think,  that  if  in  this,  or  any  age, 
an  assembly  of  competent  men,  in  whom  faith 
could  be  put,  could  be  got  together  to  answer 
questions  in  their  several  departments  of  know- 
ledge a most  valuable  scheme  would  be  the  result. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  name  such  a council 
noiu  whose  utterances  would  be  greedily  received. 
A feeling  somewhat  like  this  John  Dunton  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  in  the  public  mind  towards 
his  “Athenian  Society.”  At  the  climax  of  its 
fiime,  about  the  period  of  the  fifth  volume,  when 
curiosity  had  been  much  excited,  a history  of  the 
Society  appeared,  how  far  truthful  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  staff  then  con- 
sisted of  “ A Divine,  a Philosopher,  a Physician, 
a Poet,  a Mathematician,  a Lawyer,  a Civilian,  a 
Chyrurgion,  an  Italian,  a Spaniard,  a Frenchman, 
a Dutchman,”  &c.  The  Mercury  became  the 
mode,f  and  was  flattered  by  the  notice  of  “ the 
Poets  and  Wits  of  the  Age.”  Among  others  a 
certain  “ Mr.  Johnathan  Swift,  a country  gentle- 
man,” sent  an  ode.J  The  “Athenian  Project”  was 
described  as  “the  most  useful  and  informing 
design  that  had  ever  been  set  on  foot  in  England.” 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  how  many  points 
the  course  of  the  old  publication  agrees  with  the 
experience  of  the  modern  journal.  For  example, 
of  the  six  rules  for  the  guidance  of  correspondents 
issued  by  the  “ Society  ” at  an  early  stage  of  its 
career,  here  is  one  which  I venture  to  think  will 
be  fully  endorsed  by  our  Editor  : “ 1.  To  look  over 


f “Sir  William  Hedges  was  pleased  to  tell  me  ‘he 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  Athenian  Mercuries,  that 
he  would  send  several  complete  sets  into  the  Indies  to 
his  Friends”  (Life  and  Errors,  p.  194).  In  our  time,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  several  contributions  to  “N.  & Q.” 
are  dated  from  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas ; and  more 
than  one  interesting  note  from  that  desolate  spot,  Abu 
Shere,  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

X One  of  Swift’s  earliest  productions,  as  we  may  gather 
from  his  letter  transmitting  the  ode,  in  which  he  humbly 
asks  the  “ Atlienian  Society”  to  make  what  improve- 
ments may  seem  good  to  them.  On  reading  these 
verses  Dryden  said,  “ Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a. 
poet.” 
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the  Indexes  of  their  Volumes  to  see  if  their  Qureries 
are  not  already  answered  to  their  satisfaction.” 
Prominently  also  figures  the  “ Troublesome  que- 
rist,” a character  perhaps  not  unknown  in  our 
time.  He  is  represented  as  complaining  to  the 
“ Society”  that  his  coffee  is  bad  ! 

Naturally  one  looks  as  to  the  style  of  queries 
proposed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  comparing 
them  with  the  questions  asked  now-a-days.  In 
good  sooth,  many  of  these  old  queries  are  of  a 
most  startling  nature,  and  such  as  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  any  one  bold  enough  to  ask  in  the 
present  age,  even  anonymously.  A merely  casual 
glance  through  one  or  two  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Mercury  is  sufficient  to  show  that  very  many  of 
the  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  are  very  much 
like  those  to  be  found  m any  volume  of  “ N.  & Q.,” 
especially  such  queries  as  refer  to  folk-lore.  Take 
as  examples  the  following  : “ What  are  we  to 
think  of  the  little  clinking  noise  called  the  Death 
watch?”  or  “ Whether  it  be  true  that  Storks  are 
never  found  but  in  Common-wealths ; whether 
there  were  neA'er  any  in  England  but  in  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  days?”  “The  Toad  and  the  Spider, 
the  Antipathy  betwixt  them?”  &c.  Some  of  the 
answers  are  curious  as  showing  the  stage  of  know- 
ledge reached  at  the  time.  Thus,  to  the  query 
“Whether  Japan  be  an  Island,  or  No?”  they 
answer,  with  caution,  “We  shall  examine  the  best 
A uthorities  and  then  return  our  answer.”  Of  course 
the  inquisitive  speculations  as  to  the  condition  of 
Adam  and  Eve  before  the  Fall  are  to  be  found, 
discussed  at  length,  “ Whence  had  they  needles?” 
&c.  Also  the  standing  questions  on  the  subject  of 
Leviathan  and  Behemoth.  The  “ Society’s”  reply 
regarding  the  latter  is  a little  curious  ; they  con- 
sider it  to  be  the  Hippopotamus,  but  are  so  rash  as 
to  give  their  reasons  for  thinking  so.  After  quot- 
ing the  scriptural  account,  they  go  on  to  say  : — 

“ This  is  true  of  the  River  Horse,  who  will  remain 

whole  days  together  in  fimdo  Ndi and  our  own 

Country  men  as  well  as  the  Hollanders  give  us  the  same 
account  of ’em  in  th^'n' Green-land  Foyugcs,  where  they 
often  meet  with  'em  for  they  are  both  for  Sea,  and  Land, 
and  River,  therefore  called  either  the  Sea  horse  (or  Cow) 
or  River-horse,  and  they  describe  ’em  as  one  of  the 
most  Politick,  as  well  as  the  fiercest  Creatures  in  Nature, 
for  when  they  sleep  u])on  the  Ice,  which  they  do  in 

H erds  together,  &c Thus  much  then  of  the  Behemolh 

or  IHppopotarnns,  as  well  from  Bochart  as  our  Authors.” 
— Aiken.  Oracle,  ii.  477. 

As  for  Leviathan,  they  say  “ He  ’ll  keep  in  pickle 
till  another  Oracle.” 

Historical  questions,  such  as  the  moot-points  in 
Queen  Mary’s  and  Archbishop  Laud’s  lives, 
abound,  and  are  usually  answered  in  one  way  ; 
for  Dunton  had  no  stomach  for  a Jacobite  ; but 
curiously  enough,  one  but  rarely,  if  ever,  meets 
with  any  mention  of  contemporary  writers  or  their 
works.  The  answers  on  the  subject  of  the  History 
and  Service  of  the  Church  of  England  are  singularly 


clear  and  good  ; perhaps  we  may  infer  that  these  are  ^ 
from  the  pen  of  the  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Wesley. 
Thus  early  in  the  history  of  magazine  literature,  * 
we  see  that  the  modern  custom  with  serial  writers-  j 
of  holding  out  hope  of  something  sensational  in 
their  “ next”  was  well  understood  by  the  “ Athe-  ^ 
nian  Society,  or  their  publisher,  for  at  the  end  of  ^ 
the  supplement  to  one  volume  we  find  promise 
made  of  something  attractive,  in  the  next  issue,  | 
regarding  “Perjury  and  Pumpwater.”  ^ 

Notes,  too,  there  were  occasionally,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Queries  ; some  of  these,  in  verse, 
by  “ the  Pindaric  Lady  ” (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Singer,, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  her  future  husband,  | 
Thomas  Eowe)  were  much  thought  of.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  on  what  grounds. 

The  after-history  of  Dunton’s  pet  project  is 
learned  from  an  eccentric  book  written  by  the  par- 
tially-crazed bookseller,  and  entitled  The  Life  and 
Errors  of  John  Dunton,  Citizen  of  London,  &c. 

In  it  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  Daniel  De  Foe,*  who, 
when  Dunton  had  to  discontinue  the  Mercury 
on  account  of  the  “ glut  of  news  in  the  Coffee- 
houses ” (“  they  had,”  he  says,  “ the  votes  every 
day  and  nine  newspapers  every  week  ”)  and  had  to 
substitute  the  Monthly  Oracle,  “ interloped  in  the 
Question  Project  ” by  publishing  Answers  every 
Tuesday,  for,  as  Dunton  quaintly  puts  it,  “ most 
are  seized  with  the  Athenian  itch  and  chuse  rather 
to  be  scratched  Weekly  than  stay  till  the  month  is- 
out  for  a perfect  cure.” 

I scarcely  think  Mr.  Grant  has  shown  his  usual 
perspicuity  in  dealing  with  this  point  in  the  Hist, 
of  the  Newspaper  Press.  Though  he  has  a notice  of 
Dunton  a prop)os  of  his  connexion  with  Defoe  and 
the  Hanoverian  Sjjy,  he  does  not  name  the 
A thenian  Mercury,  and  but  vaguely  alludes  to  it.  1 
Keferring  apparently  to  Dunton’s  stoppage  of  his 
journal  as  a Weekly,  Mr.  Grant  speaks  of  a 
“ newspaper  proprietor  who  inserted  a notice  to  his 
readers  in  his  journal  to  the  effect  that  he  thought  it 
better  to  publish  his  Mercury  in  quarterly  volumes, 
desiring  to  continue  it  again  as  a weeUy  paper  as  soon  as 
the  glut  of  news  was  over.  According  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  reasoning  the  inference  would  be  that  the  glut 
of  news  would  have  just  been  the  great  inducement  to 
continue  the  Mercury  a weekly  instead  of  transforming 
it  into  a quarterly  journal  ” (i.  78). f 

Had  Mr.  Grant  sufficiently  considered  the  specialite 
of  Dunton’s  paper,  which  certainly  was  not  to 
supply  netvs,  I do  not  think  he  would  have  written 

* They  afterwards  agreed,  however,  and  together  pro- 
jected the  Hanoverian  Spy  in  1707.  'The  “ articles  ” are  I 
in  the  Bod.  Lib.  (Mr.  Grant  gives  1716  as  the  date).  I 

-f-  The  same  writer,  referring  to  this  period,  adds : 
“Numerous  papers  of  a class  kind  made  their  appear- 
ance. There  was  one  which  took  to  itself  a name  which 
escapes  my  recollection  but  which  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  Literature.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
Athenceum  oi  tvio  hundred  years  ago  ” (rJid.).  Perhaps 
some  reader  may  be  able  to  say  what  paper  this  was  I 
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thus  of  the  Athenian  Mercury.  The  nature  of  the 
paper  being  sucli  as  has  been  here  described,  it  is 
I quite  conceivable,  I imagine,  that  it  should  have 
been  somewhat  overlooked  in  very  stirring  times. 

To  the  last  our  author  had  literary  schemes. 
■One  of  these,  had  it  been  carried  out,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  commanded  readers  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  It  was  nothing  less  than  to  pub- 
lish “ The  Secret  Oracle,  which  is  to  answer  the 
I nicer  Questions  which  were  sent  to  the  ‘ Athenian 
i Society’  by  the  Masked  Ladies  and  Town-sparks.”* 

In  the  recent  “ Story  of  Notes  and  Queries,”  so 
well  told  and  so  interesting  to  us  readers,  I do  not 
think  anything  was  hinted  at  any  prototype  which 
the  much-respected  projector  had  in  view.  AVould 
it  be  too  much  to  suggest  the  possibility — even  by 
■“  unconscious  cerebration,”  it  may  be — that  the 
project  of  the  old  Athenian  Mercury  may  have 
had  somewhat  to  do  with  the  twice — and  thrice — 
happy  thought,  the  outcome  of  which  has  been 
such  a boon  to  us  all  ? 

In  conclusion  I would  beg  leave  to  commend 
these  old  volumes  to  the  attention  of  the  recently- 
formed  Folk-lore  Society.  They  contain  a mine  of 
the  peculiar  information  in  which  the  society  is 
interested.  Alex.  Fergussox,  Lieut.-Col. 

Edinburgli. 
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A treatise  on  [archery,  or  the  art  of  1]  shooting  with 
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Sherwood, ...1822,  &c.  8vo.  Vol.  i.  pp.  165-168,  237-238, 
Archery  (woodcut  by  George  Cruickshank  the  elder  on 
p.  165).  Also  see  annual  index.  BI. 

Archteologia ; or,  miscellaneous  tracts  relating  to 
antiquity.  Published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London.  4to.  Vol.  xxii.  pp.  69-105,  Observations  upon 
the  history  of  hand  fire-arms  and  their  appurtenances, 
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Yelf,  typ.  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  4to.  pp.  iv-130, 
6 plates  etched  by  author.  14s.  BI. 
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i.  pp.  113-116.  209-213.  299-302,  421-424  (Feb.— Blay, 
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The  Pindar  of  Wakefield’s  legend ; with  two  litho- 
graphic engravings.  London,  printed  by  J.  Bloyes,  Castle 
Street,  Leicester  Square.  1832.  8vo.  250  copies 
privately  printed. 

The  archer’s  guide. ...By  an  old  Toxophilite.... 
London,  T.  Hurst,...  18-33.  12mo.  pp.  xii-178,  folding 
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5,  Lowther  Arcade,  Strand.  London,  published  by 
Hatchard  & Son,  187,  Piccadilly,  1834.  8vo.  pj).  viii-G8. 

Archery  and  archness.  By  Robin  Hood.  London, 
Hurst.  1834.  Roy.  18mo.,  5s.  (Not  seen  ; M.  copy  lost.) 

Belford  Regis ; or,  sketches  of  a country  town.  By 
jMary  Russell  Mitford... Loudon,  Richard  Bentley. ..1835. 
8vo.  3 vols.  Vol.  iii.  pp.  1-67,  Belles  of  the  ball-room. 
No.  3.  The  silver  arrow.  M. 

The  book  of  archery.  By  George  Agar  Hansard,  Gwent 
Bowman. ...London,  Longman, ...1840.  8vo.  pp.  xxiv-456, 
39  plates.  M.— Also  reissued  by  H.  G.  Bohn  with  new 
title,  &c. 

Anecdotes  of  archery,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
year  1791,  by  the  late  E[ly]  Hargrove.  The  whole  care- 
fully revised,  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
interspersed  with  much  new  and  valuable  matter,  in- 
cluding an  account  of  the  principal  existing  societies  of 
archers,  a life  of  the  renowned  Robin  Hood,  and  a 
glossary  of  terms  used  in  archery,  &c.  By  Alfred  E. 
Hargrove.  ...York,  Hargrove's  Library,. ..1845.  8vo. 
pp.  x-316,  (1  plates.  jM. 

Observations  on  the  popular  antiquities  of  Great 
Britain. ...By  John  Brand.... Enlarged  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
...London,  H.  G.  Bohn,  1849.  3 vols.  8vo.  M.  Vol.  ii. 
pp.  391-893,  Archery. 

The  archer's  prize.  London,  Grant  & Co.,  1850.  18mo. 
Is.  6rf.  (Not  seen.) 

Handbook  of  archery.  By  (Robert?)  Tyas.  London, 
Routledge  (between  1837  and  1852).  32mo.  Is.  (Not 
seen.) 

F.  W.  F. 

( To  he  contimied.) 


The  English  Collection  of  Trojan  Anti- 
quities.— -The  important  Aryan  religious  symbol  of 
i^iuastika,  or  Arani,  which  is  to  be  seen  on  some  of 
the  remains  of  the  early  Trojan  pottery  now  on  view 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  respecting 
theorigin  of  which  Dr.  Schliemann,  in  his  exhaustive 
work  on  Troy  and  its  Remains,  lias  given  so  much 
valuable  information  (pp.  16,  39,  101-105,  118, 
119,  157),  bas  lately  been  engaging  my  attention. 

Dr.  Schliemann  considers  that  it  and  several 
others  were  religious  symbols  “common  to  our 
ancestors  at  a time  when  Germans,  Pelasgians, 
Hindoos,  Persians,  Celts,  and  Greeks  still  formed 
one  nation.” 

He  mentions  Suastilca  as  occurring  in  the  old 
Indian  antiquities,  and  as  being  found  on  the  foot- 
jirint  of  Buddh,  besides  frequently  on  the  most 
ancient  Hindoo  temples,  on  several  Corinthian 
vases  in  his  own  collection,  and  on  two  other  very 
ancient  Attic  vases  to  which  a date  of  over  1000 
B.c.  is  assigned.  It  is  .also  on  a Celtic  funereal 
urn  found  in  Norfolk,  besides  which  it  is  discovered 
“a  thousand  times  in  the  cat.acombs  of  Eome”  ; 
and  Dr.  Schliemann  .also  says  “ a whole  row  of 
these  Ruastikas  ” is  to  be  seen  “ .all  round  the 
famous  pulpit  of  St.  Ambrose  in  Milan.” 

Mr.  Charles  Boutell,  in  his  work  on  English 
Heraldry,  mentions  this  symbol  under  the  title  of 
Fylfot,  as  being  found  on  military  and  ecclesiastical 
decorations  in  England,  and  gives  an  example  of 
it  from  the  monument  of  Bishop  Branscombe  in 


Exeter  Cathedral.  He  describes  the  emblazon- 
ment of  the  four  arms  of  the  cross  thus : — 1st  and 
4th  or,  2nd  and  3rd  gules. 

“ M.  Emile  Renouf,  in  his  excellent  work.  La  Science 

des  Religions says,  ‘ The  Suastilca  represents  the  two 

pieces  of  wood  which  were  laid  crosswise  upon  one 
another  before  the  sacrificial  altars  in  order  to  produce 
the  holy  fire,  and  whose  ends  were  bent  round  at  right 
angles  and  f.astened  by  means  of  four  nails,  so  that  this- 
wooden  scaffolding  might  not  be  moved.  At  the  point 
where  the  two  pieces  of  wood  were  joined  there  was  a 
small  hole,  in  which  a third  piece  of  wood,  in  the  form 
of  a lance  (called  Pramantha),  was  rotated  by  means  of 
a cord  made  of  cow’s  hair  and  hemp,  till  the  fire  was- 

generated  by  friction The  Prumantha  was  afterwards 

transformed  by  the  Greeks  into  Prometheus,  who,  they 
imagined,  stole  fire  from  heaven  so  as  to  instil  into  earth- 
born  man  the  bright  spark  of  the  soul.” 

I h.Tve  quoted  thus  at  length,  as  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann’s  work  may  not  be  within  the  reach  of  all 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  I venture  to  think  this 
piece  of  mythology  worthy  of  a corner  in  your 
world- wide  read  pages. 

I think  it  would  be  interesting  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  a list  of  all  the  localities  in  England 
where  this  symbol  occurs,  and  to  trace  its  origin 
here,  though  its  use  in  comparatively  modern  work 
in  Italy  might  account,  partially  at  any  rate,  for 
its  appearance  as  an  ecclesiastical  ornament  in  this 
country.  Ha.stings  0.  Dent. 

On  a Pas.sage  in  Scott’s  “ Antiquary.” — 
Few  pages  of  the  Waverley  Novels  are  richer  in 
humour  th.an  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Antiquary, 
where  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  king’s  bedesman,  sud- 
denly confounds  Mr.  Oldbuck’s  learned  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  Kaim  of  Kinprunes  by  the  pro- 
voking assertion  that  “ Prietorian  here,  Pnntori.an 
there,  I mind  the  bigging  o’t,”  and  that  the  mys- 
terious initials,  A.  D.  L.  L.,  instead  of  representing 
“ Agricola  Dicavit  Libens  Lubens,”  were  to  be 
read  “Aiken  Drum’s  Lang  Ladle,”  “for  Aiken 
was  ane  o’  the  kale-suppers  o’  Fife.”  How  far  is 
Scott  original  here  ? In  the  second  part  of  Seume’s 
Spaziergang  nach  Syrakus  the  following  passage 
occurs 

“ Eine  drollige  Anekdote  darf  ich  Dir  noch  mittheilen, 
welche  die  gelehrten  Spiiher  und  Seller  betrifft,  und  die 
mir  der  besten  eiiier  unter  ihiien,  Landolina  selhst,  mit 

vieler  Jovialitiit  erzahlte Landolina  machte  mit  einer 

fremden  Gesellschaft....eine  ahnliche  Wanderung.  Hier 
entstaiid  nun  eine  Zwist  iiber  eine  Vertiefung  in  dem 
Pelsen,  die  ein  Jeder  nach  seiner  Weise  interpretirte. 
Einige  hielten  sie  fiir  das  Grab  eines  Kindes  irgend  einer 
alten  vornehinen  Familie,  und  brachten  Beweise,  die 
vielleicht  ebenso  probleniatisch  waren  wie  die  Sache,. 
welche  sie  beweisen  sollten.  Man  spiach  und  stritt  her 
und  bin.  Da  benierkte  ein  alter  Bauer  nicht  weit  davon, 
dass  man  iiber  dieses  Loch  sprach.  Er  kam  naher  und 
erkundigte  sich  und  hdrte,  woven  die  Rede  war.  ‘Das 
kann  ich  Ihnen  leicht  erklarcn,’  hob  er  an  ; ‘ vor  unge- 
fiihr  zwanzig  Jahren  babe  ich  es  selbst  gehauen,  um 
meine  Schweine  daraus  zu  futtern ; da  ich  nun  seit 
mehrern  Jahren  keine  Schweine  mehr  babe,  filttere  ich 
keine  mehr  daraus.’  ” 
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The  similarity,  or  rather  the  essential  identity,  of 
the  two  pass:i<,'es,  taken  with  the  fact  that  the 
, Spa7Aergan(j  first  appeared  in  1803,  the  Antiquary 
in  1816,  and  that  Scott  was  a reader  of  Gerniau 
hooks,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  to 
Landolina’s  anecdote,  as  told  by  Seunie,  that  we 
owe  the  richly  humorous  scene  at  the  Kaim  of 
Kinprunes. 

For  the  sake  of  your  readers  who  do  not  know 
German  I give  a free  translation  of  the  above 
quotation  ; — 

“I  must  tell  you  a funny  anecdote  concerning  the 
learned  spvers  and  seers,  which  one  of  the  best  of  them, 

Landolina  himself,  told  me  with  great  glee Landolina 

made  a similar  excursion  with  a society  from  a distance. 
Here  a dispute  arose  about  a hole  in  the  rock,  which  each 
interpreted  in  his  own  way.  Some  held  it  to  be  the 
grave  of  a child  of  some  old  distinguished  family,  and 
brought  forward  proofs  that  were  no  less  problematical 
than  the  thing  they  wore  meant  to  prove.  There  was  no 
lack  of  talk  and  controversy  this  way  and  that.  An  (dd 
peasant  who  was  not  far  off  noticed  that  they  were 
speaking  about  this  hole.  On  coming  nearer,  and  being 
informed  what  the  subject  of  dispute  was,  ‘ I can  easily 
explain  that  to  you,’  he  began  ; ‘ some  twenty  years  ago 
I made  it  myself  to  feed  my  pigs  in;  but  as  I haven’t 
kept  any  pigs  for  some  years,  I don’t  feed  any  out  of  it 
now.’  ” 

A.  C.  Mounset. 

Jedburgh. 

Folk-Lore. — There  is  :i  curious  superstition  in 
Cheshire  that  if  a martin’s  nest  is  destroyed  on  a 
farm  the  cows  will  give  milk  tainted  with  blood. 
A farmer  told  me  the  other  day  that  this  was  the 
case  with  one  of  his  cows,  and  accounted  for  it  by- 
saying  that,  in  removing  the  wooden  covering  of  a 
haystack,  two  or  three  martins’  nests  had  been 
accidentally  knocked  down.  W.  M.  B. 

[In  Yorkshire,  if  a robin  is  killed  it  is  supposed  that 
one  of  the  cows  belonging  to  the  person,  or  family  of 
the  person,  who  killed  it  will  give  “ bloody  milk.”  For- 
merly, at  Walton  le-Dale,  if  a farmer  killed  a swallow  it 
was  believed  that  his  cows  would  yield  blood  instead  of 
milk.  This  superstition  is  prevalent  in  the  greater  part 
of  Switzerland.  See  “ N.  & Q.,”  4<i' S.  i 329.] 

The  following  doggerel  is  a genuine  expression 
of  opinion  current  in  South  Devon  (and  where 
else  I know  not) : — 

“ Cider  on  beer. 

No  fear  ! 

Beer  on  cider. 

No  rider  ! 

F.  B.  Eliot. 

“Eemarkable  Clubs  and  Societies,  1748.” — 
In  a manuscript  book  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  in  my  possession,  containing  lists  of  the 
creation  of  peers  from  the  Conquest  to  1746,1  find 
the  following  list,  which  is  perhaps  worth  a nook 
in  a corner  of  “ N.  & Q.”: — 

“ Remarkable  Clubs  and  Societies,  1748. — Free  Masons ; 
Modern  Free  Masons;  Antiquarians;  Gregorians ; 
Ubiquarians  ; Itinerants  ; Anti  Gallicans;  Knightsof  the 
Golden  Fleece;  Purple  Society;  Lumber  Troop;  Hun- 


garian Volunteers;  Hannoverians ; Prussian  Guard  du 
Corps;  The  Potentisignittarians  ; Rewlands ; Catch’em- 
bytes;  Porcuses ; Blacks;  Brothers  of  the  Wacut; 
Columbarians ; Amicable  Society;  Bucks;  Callieses  ; 
Knights  of  the  Fan ; Birthinarians ; Knights  of  St.  An- 
thony of  Padua.” 

Ev.  Pn.  Shirley. 

Ettington  Park,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Breech-loading  invented  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. — In  the  calendar  of  manuscripts 
in  the  House  of  Lords  there  is  a document  which 
proves  that  breech-loading  was  invented  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ; — 

“ 1645,  Sept.  26.  Petition  of  Captain  Peter  Cannon. 
Petitioner  was  one  of  the  first  employed  to  provide  the 
tiain  of  artillery  for  the  State,  and  to  show  his  fidelity 
to  the  cause  of  God  maintained  by  Parliament,  he  has 
spent  much  time  and  money  in  inventing  iron  and  brass 
ordnance  to  be  loaded  at  tbe  ‘ britche,’  as  others  now  are 
at  the  mouth  ; in  this  way  they  may  he  loaded  and  dis- 
charged much  oftener  than  others,  and  are  more  secure 
by  sea  and  land,  to  the  saving  of  gunners  killed  in  loading 
and  sponging  other  ordnance  at  the  mouth.  Petitioner 
prays  that,  as  he  has  by  his  own  industry  discovered  this 
invention  never  before  attained  unto,  the  House  would 
grant  him  an  ordinanee  for  the  making  and  casting  of 
sucli  ordnance,  and  that  if  any  one  else  should  presume 
to  cast  any  pieces  after  his  invention  without  his  leave, 
they  may  be  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  State.”  “ An 
ordinance  to  the  effect  desired  passed  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  was  sent  to  the  Commons,  but  though  often 
put  in  mind  of  it  by  the  Lords,  the  Commons  allowed  it 
to  drop.  See  L.  J.,  vii.  607,  C.  J.,  iv.  293.” 

The  above  will  be  found  in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  p.  78.  Capt. 
Cannon,  we  see,  experienced  the  usual  fate  of  men 
who  are  in  advance  of  their  age— disappointed 
hopes,  and  no  doubt  pecuniary  lo.ss.  His  project 
was  accepted  by  the  Lords  but  found  no  favour 
with  the  Commons.  It  probably  did  not  come 
under  the  notice  of  Cromwell,  whose  shrewd  eye 
would,  I imagine,  have  detected  its  immense 
practical  value  at  a glance. 

Hugh  A.  Kennedy. 

Ailsa  House,  Reading. 

Curious  Superstition. — All  who  read  the  fol- 
lowing scrap,  cut  from  the  North  British  Mail  of 
July  15,  1878,  must  own  that  the  schoolmaster  has 
yet  a world  of  work  before  him  in  North  Italy  ; — 

“‘C.  H.  B.’  writes  to  a contemporary  ; — Your  article 
on  the  Naples  lotteries  reminds  me  of  a curious  super- 
stition which  I believe  has  been  long  prevalent  at 
Venice,  viz.,  that  in  the  event  of  a stranger  dying  in  an 
hotel  there,  the  numbers  of  his  rooms  will  be  lucky 
numbers  in  the  next  lottery.  A singular  illustration  of 
this  occurred  recently  on  the  death  of  feir  W.  Stirling- 
Maxwell  at  Danieli's  well-known  hotel,  the  employes  of 
the  hotel  immediately  on  his  death  subscribing  to  take 
shares  in  the  numbers  in  the  next  lottery  corresponding 
with  the  numbers  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  late 
M.P.  for  Perthshire,  both  of  which  numbers,  strangely 
enough,  were  afterwards  drawn  prizes.  I happened  to 
be  stopping  at  Danieli’s  shortly  after  the  drawing  of  the 
lottery,  when  this  affair  was  a matter  of  geiieral  con- 
versation, and  in  talking  over  the  matter  with  me,  a 
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person  connected  with  the  liotel  bitterly  lamented  that 
he  had  been  prevented  by  sudden  illness  from  taking  the 
whole  of  the  lucky  numbers,  and  thus  realizing  a hand- 
some fortune  at  one  stroke.” 

J. 

Glasgow'. 

Histoky  repeats  itself. — In  Addison’s  paper 
of  the  Tatler,  No.  155,  and  dated  April  6,  1710, 
occurs  the  following  passage,  which  would  almost 
suit  recent  times  : — 

” The  Politician  told  us,  with  a seeming  concern,  that 
by  some  news  he  had  lately  read  from  Muscovy,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a storm  gathering  in  the 
Black  Sea,  which  might  in  time  do  hurt  to  the  naval 
forces  of  this  country.  To  this  he  added  that  for  his 
part  he  could  not  wish  to  see  the  Turk  driven  out  of 
Europe,  which  he  believed  could  not  but  be  prejudicial 
to  our  woollen  manufacture.  He  then  told  us,  that  he 
looked  upon  those  extraordinary  revolutions  which  had 
lately  happened  in  those  parts  of  the  world  to  have 
arisen  chiefly  from  two  persons  who  were  not  much 
talked  of ; and  those,  he  says,  were  Prince  Menzikoff 
and  the  Duchess  of  Mirandola.” 

Alfred  Gatty,  D.D. 

W ATCH-CASE  Ver.ses. — Some  of  your  reader.? 
may  be  able  to  add  to  my  collection  of  watch-case 
verses.  By  way  of  inducement  I offer  the  follow- 
ing, the  last  found  example,  taken  from  the 
iSt.  James's  Chronicle,  Oct.  14-16,  1762,  p.  1,  col.  2: 

For  a Watch-Case. 

Here,  Reader,  see  in  Youth,  in  Age,  or  Prime, 

The  stealing  steps  of  never-standing  Time, 

With  Wisdom  mark  the  moment  as  it  flies, 

Think  what  a Moment  is — to  him  that  dies. 

F.  G.  S. 

[A  great  deal  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  “ N.  &.  Q.,” 
2""S.  ii.  109,  291,  399;  xi.  451;  xii.  19;  S.  i.  355; 
4'i‘  S.  viii.  451,  539  ; ix.  83,  02, 167.] 

Hansoms  Anticipated. — The  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, vi.  488,  has  the  following  entry  : “ Aug.  24, 
1736,  died  Mr.  Field,  a great  distiller  in  White- 
cross  St.  He  was  remarkable  for  being  drove 
about  town  in  a vehicle  contrived  by  himself,  the 
body  representing  ;i  chariot,  but  went  only  on  two 
wheels,  and  was  drawn  by  one  horse  drove  by  a 
black.  The  door  was  behind.”  A Mr.  Moore 
improved  on  the  idea. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

“Mythology  among  the  Hebrews.” — In 
Mr.  Russell  M;ircineau’s  translation  of  the  above 
work,  by  Ignaz  Goldziher,  there  occurs  a curious 
error  or  misprint.  Whether  it  is  to  be  found  also 
in  the  original  I cannot  say,  as  I have  not  a copy 
of  the  book  at  hand  to  consult.  Speaking  of  the 
city  of  Hip])0,  we  are  told  that  “ this  word  in 
Phenecian  denoted  a harbour,  and  is  found  not 
only  in  Carthaginian  territory  as  the  name  of  the 
see  of  St.  Jerome,  but  also  as  the  name  of  places 
in  Spain”  (p.  332).  For  Jerome  we  should  here 
certainly  read  Augustine.  Edward  Peacock. 


“ Faith  unfaithful.” — 

“ His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood  ; 

And  faith  unfaithful  made  him  falsely  true.” 

These  two  lines  have,  I believe,  been  more  gene- 
rally admired  than  any  others  in  the  Idylls  of  the 
King.  The  antithesis,  however,  is  not  new,  as 
Henry  Chettle  uses  it  in  the  Tragedy  of  Hoffman, 
written  in  1631 

“ Faithful  Lorrique  in  thy  unfaithfulness, 

1 kisse  thy  cheeke.”  Act  ii. 

F.  J.  V. 

Criminal  Law, — The  following  extract  from 
the  Solicitor's  Joxtrnal  is  deserving  of  a corner  in 
“ N.  & Q.”;— 

“ A curiosity  in  the  history  of  criminal  law  has  been 
pointed  out  to  us  in  a recent  volume  of  the  acts  of  the 
island  of  Barhadoes.  In  1873  an  act  was  passed  con- 
taining a section  providing  that,  ‘ whereas  in  certain  old 
acts  of  the  island  penalties  are  imposed  and  made  payable 
in  sugar,  it  shall  he  lawful  to  commute  such  penalties 
into  money,  at  the  rate  of  10s.  for  every  100  lb.  of  sugar.’  ” 
Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road,  N. 

“Mistrust”  and  “Distrust.” — For  many 
years  have  we  suffered  from  the  confused  and 
erroneous  use  of  the  two  words  “ mistrust  ” and 
“distrust.”  To  mistrust  is  to  put  trust  in  that 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  trusted,  while  to 
distrust  is  to  refuse  to  trust  at  all.  The  use  of 
“ mistrust  ” where  “ distrust  ” was  intended  began 
in  the  newspapers,  it  has  long  ago  extended 
through  the  reviews,  and  now  is  ravaging  real 
octavo  literature.  I have  expected  weekly  that  it 
would  receive  correction  from  your  hands.  I mis- 
trusted where  I should  have  distrusted. 

Gwavas. 

Perspicuity  in  Writing. — The  late  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  one  of  the  clearest  writers  in  the  language, 
recommends  (I  think  in  his  Essays  on  Business) 
the  unhesitating  repetition  of  the  leading  words  in 
any  document  rather  than  the  use  of  the  phrase 
“the  former”  and  “the  latter.”  As  an  instance 
near  at  hand  in  support  of  Sir  Arthur’s  view, 
permit  me,  with  all  courtesy,  to  advert  to  the 
statement  made,  but  not  intended  to  have  been 
made,  by  your  esteemed  correspondent  Mr. 
Bouchier  (5‘*’  S.  ix.  415)  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
received  a letter  from  the  great  poet  Milton. 

J.  W.  W. 

A Misquoted  Proverb.— I have  read  twice 
very  lately  the  following  proverb,  “ The  darkest 
hour  is  that  immediately  preceding  the  dawn.” 
Any  one  who  has  travelled  much  by  sea  or  land 
must  know  from  experience  that  this  is  quite  un- 
true ; light  increases  in  the  morning  as  gradually  as 
it  decreases  in  the  evening.  The  true  proverb  is 
“ the  coldest  hour,”  not  “ the  darkest.”  This  is 
due  to  physical  causes  connected  with  the  deposit 
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of  dew  ; hoar  frosts  take  place  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, consequently  that  is  the  coldest  hour. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Curious  Christian  Names. — I lately  saw  the 
death  of  a person  bearing  the  very  uncommon 
baptismal  name  of  Archimedes,  but  have  mislaid 
my  “ note.”  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Dean  Swift  “ had  the  utmost  reverence  to  the 
Eucharist.”  At  St.  Patrick’s,  when  celebrant, 
“ he  bowed  to  the  Holy  Table”  {Gent.  Mag.,  xviii. 
153).  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


ffiuprtrs. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


“ CucKLEN  WRETCH.” — What  is  the  meaning  of 
“ cucklen  ” ‘I  I have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
word  in  those  dictionaries  and  glossaries  to  which 
I have  access,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  four 
General  Index  volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  I think, 
therefore,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a note 
and  query  of  the  word.  I find  it  in  a very  curious 
little  publication,  4 x 31  inches  in  dimensions, 
containing  twelve  pages,  the  chief  portion  of  the 
page  being  taken  up  by  an  illustration,  underneath 
which  are  four  lines  of  descriptive  verse.  Each 
page,  including  the  letter-press,  is  engraved  on 
steel.  There  is  no  title-page  ; but  on  the  grey 
paper  cover  is  pasted  a green  paper,  with  the  title, 
Hildarqo  the  Itohhcr,  or  The  Mysteries,  of  the 
Cavern.  This  little  book  was  given  to  its  present 
possessor  in  the  year  1838  ; and,  to  judge  from 
some  of  the  costumes  in  the  prints,  is  probably 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  older  than  that 
date.  It  is  a curious  example  of  the  style  of  art 
and  literature  that  was  prepared  “ for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth.”  Hildargo,  after  a successful  career 
of  crime,  is  attacked  by  a party  of  soldiers,  who 
are  attired  in  the  military  costume  of  the  latter 
part  of  George  III.’s  reign,  but  are  supplied  with 
Homan  shields  ! Hildargo  and  his  followers,  who 
are  dressed  after  the  usual  fashion  of  stage  bandits, 
and  who  also  bear  shields,  on  which  are  skulls  and 
crossbones,  resist  the  soldiers  , and  Hildargo  has 
got  the  captain  down  on  one  knee,  so  that  his 
plumed  cocked-hat  has  fallen  upon  the  ground. 
But,  though  “ their  falchions  clash’d,”  the  soldiers 
gain  the  victory.  Then  comes  this  verse  : — 

“ They  seiz’d  Hildargo  (cucklen  wretch) 

And  dragg’d  him  thro’  the  Town, 

And  all  the  Neighbours  ran  to  see 
The  Tyrant  overthrown.” 

I may  observe  that  the  letter-press  is  rather 
superior  to  the  illustrations,  which  are  sought  to 
be  made  more  attractive  by  being  coloured — after 


a very  barbarous  fashion.  The  phrase  “ cucklen 
wretch  ” might  have  been  composed  by  Lewis 
Carroll  for  one  of  his  inimitable  nonsense  ballads. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

A Book  of  Common  Prayer  belonging  to 
George  II. — A friend  of  mine  has  an  old  volume 
which  he  greatly  prizes,  and  which  has  been 
handed  down  for  several  generations  in  his  family 
as  George  II.’s  favourite  Prayer  Book.  He  now 
wishes  to  verify,  if  possible,  this  tradition  ; and  as 
there  is  no  handwriting  in  the  book,  or  other  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  its  origin,  he  would  be  much 
obliged  for  any  information  upon  the  subject.  Its 
bibliological  description  is  as  follows  : — 

“The  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  Administration 
of  the  Sacraments  and  other  rites  and  ceremonials  of  the 
Church  of  England,  together  with  the  Form  or  Manner 
of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons.  London,  Printed  by  John  Baskett,  Printer 
to  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  and  by  the 
Assigns  of  Henry  Hills,  deceased,  1727.” 

The  book,  unbound,  is  stated  to  have  been  pub- 
lished at  eight  shillings  ; this  copy  is,  however, 
bound  in  a leather  cover  stamped  with  a gilt 
border.  The  royal  arms,  with  the  initials  G.E., 
are  stamped  on  both  sides  of  the  cover,  and  the 
back  is  ornamented  with  gilt  crowns.  The  most 
singular  point  is,  however,  that  each  page,  without 
exception,  throughout  the  volume,  has  been  bor- 
dered with  lines  of  red  ink,  evidently  drawn  by 
an  unpractised  hand  ; my  friend  is  of  opinion  by 
the  king  himself.  Any  information  on  the  pro- 
bability of  the  book  being  what  it  claims  to  be 
would  be  much  esteemed.  D.  C.  Boulger. 

The  Bruce  Family. — In  the  County  Families 
of  the  United  Kingdom  (Hardwicke  & Bogue, 
1877)  I find  “ Robert  Dalrymple  Barwick  Bruce, 
of  Garlet  and  Kilbagie,  co.  Clackmannan,  son  of 
the  late  William  Downing  Bruce,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of 
Garlet  and  Kilbagie,  sometime  a judge  in  Jamaica.” 
How  is  this  I The  family  in  question  never  owned 
either  Kilbagie  or  Garlet,  but  are  descended  from 
James  Bruce,  of  Barbadoes,  who  is  styled  in  the 
Annual  Register  of  1750  “brother  of  Mr.  Alex. 
Bruce,  Presbyterian  Minister  of  Belfast,”  and  who 
came  from  Ayrshire  and  was  of  humble  origin. 
The  author  of  the  valuable  work  in  question 
should  refer  to  the  Lyon  King  of  Arms  as  the 
proper  authority.  Quid  Nunc. 

Mr.  Lusignan. — There  was  a gentleman  of  this 
name  resident  in  London  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  who  had  been  for  many  years  employed 
at  the  Court  as  interpreter  to  the  Turkish  and 
Algerine  missions.  He  was  a native  of  Cyprus, 
and  used  to  say  that  he  was  “ seventh  in  descent  ” 
from  the  king  Guy  Lusignan.  In  early  life  he 
was  secretary  to  All  Bey,  and  when  he  came  to 
England  he  published  his  recollections  of  that 
famous  chief.  He  was  v,’0unded  at  Jerusalem. 
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Sir.  Lusignan  married  a Scotch  lady,  and  had  sons, 
who,  I believe,  dispersed  themselves  over  the  globe. 
I have  heard  that  soon  after  his  settlement  in 
England  Mr.  Lnsignan  laid  before  the  East  India 
Company  a plan  for  carrying  the  Indian  mail 
through  Egypt  to  Coptos  and  Berenice,  and  that 
he  thought  himself  neglected  when  his  proposal 
was  adopted.  Of  this  remarkable  name  there  was 
formerly  a family  resident  in  Devonshire,  the  data 
and  circumstances  of  whose  arrival  in  England  I 
should  be  glad  to  know.  Gwavas. 

A Monumental  Inscription.— I venture  to 
write  to  ask  if  you  can  throw  any  light  on  the  in- 
scription of  which  I send  you  a copy.  The  date  is 
during  the  most  troubled  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Has  the  insciiption  been  obliterated  in 
part  from  party  feeling  ? Perhaps  so  ; but  then 
this  is  a poor  remote  parish  on  the  chalk  downs  of 
Kent. 

Old  gravestone,  the  only  one  left  out  of  the  four 
supports  to  the  upper  slab,  wliich  is  missing,  fixed 
up  on  south  side  of  a stone  vaulted  grave  in  the 
churchyard  of  Wormshill,  Kent : — • 

TFOMAS 

ATVS  V ? VN  ? 

ENDO  PORTABAT  FV 

KEUA  SVA.  1646. 

The  left  side  apparently  has  no  words  c.arvedon  it. 
Perhaps  it  was  left  to  be  filled  up.  The  letters 
marked  with  a 1 are  not  very  distinct  ; the  others 
are  very  distinct  and  well  carved. 

H.  Newport. 

Lincolnshire  Heads. — In  some  unpublished 
notes  of  Win.  Blundell,  of  Crosby,  Lane.,  Esq.,  a 
Captain  of  Dragoons  under  Sir  Thomas  Tildesley  in 
the  Eoyalist  army  of  1042,  I find  the  following 
curious  entry  : — ■ 

“ I (lid  once  enquire  of  a haberdasher  of  hats  [this  was 
in  London  about  1661]  who  had  a wholesale  trade  with 
most  parts  of  Eiiyland,  whether  he  had  observed  tliat 
any  counties  of  En};land  did  produce  heads  remarkably 
great  or  reuiarkably  little;  and  he  told  me  that  the 
heads  of  Lincolnshire  men  were  generally  smaller  than 
any  others  that  he  met  with.” 

Is  this  peculi.arity  noticeable  in  Lincolnshire  at 
the  present  day  ? T.  0.  G. 

Lydeote  Hall,  Ormskirk. 

Goldsmith  an  “ Inspired  Idiot.” — According 
to  the  autlior  of  the  article  “ Goldsmith  ” in  the 
Ency.  Brit,  (eighth  ed.,  x.  7()8),  it  was  Horace 
Walpole  who  spoke  of  Goldsmith  as  “an  inspired 
idiot  ” ; whilst  the  Rev.  G.  Gilfillan  {Poetical 
Works  of  Goldsmith^  kc.,  Edin.,  .James  Nichol, 
p.  xxiv)  says  it  was  Garrick.  Which  was  it  ? 

Wm.  Pengellt. 

Torquay. 

“ Tirlised.”— In  Smellie’s  Midwifery,  edited 
by  McClintock  for  the  New  Sydenham  Society 
(1876),  there  occurs,  at  p.  6, 1.  30,  of  the  “ Memoir” 


(by  the  editor),  the  following  passage,  which  is  part 
of  an  extract  from  Smellie’s  Testamentary  Instru- 
ment : — “ As  also  the  high  steps  there  to  take  down 
the  books,  which  must  be  contained  in  locked 
tirlised  doors.”  Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  k Q.”  inform  me  of  the  meaning  of  “ tir- 
lised ” as  used  by  Suiellie  ? 

S.  M.  Mac  Swiney. 

Lord  Hardwicke.— In  the  Birm.  Book  Cat.  of 
W.  Brough,  July,  1878,  there  is  this  anecdote 
“ Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  is  said  to  have 
resigned  his  office  and  the  seals  on  purpose  to  read 
it  [De  Thou’s  History  of  his  Own  Timdj  in  the 
original  language.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.”  What 
foundation  is  there  for  this  story  1 

Ed.  Marshall. 

“ Serendipity.” — A word  coined  by  Horace 
Walpole  to  express  the  luck  of  a person  who  sooner 
or  later  obtained  what  he  desired.  Can  any  one 
suggest  any  history  to  the  word  ? It  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  root  or  etymology.  Did  it 
not  more  probably  arise  from  some  mere  passing 
table-talk  ? The  word  has  been  quoted  in  some 
recent  monthly.  C. 

CoRSTON  Church,  Somerset.— There  is,  or  was 
until  lately,  carved  on  one  of  the  pews  of  the 
parish  church  of  Corston,  co.  Somerset,  a shield 
bearing  on  a chevron  a mermaid  holding  in  one 
hand  a comb,  in  the  other  a bag  of  gold.  Are 
these  the  arms  of  the  Brittons,  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Corston,  and,  if  so,  are  they  correctly  stated  ? 
or  do  they  belong  to  some  other  family  ? 

Plantagenet  Brown. 

The  Earl  of  Barrymore,  1793. — Would  some 
of  your  numerous  correspondents  kindly  favour 
me  with  any  information  they  may  be  able  to  give 
concerning  the  fiimous  amateur  actor,  the  Earl  of 
Barrymore,  and  his  countess  ? His  lordship  met 
his  death  in  1793  by  accident.  Dutton  Cook,  in 
his  “Notes  on  Amateur  Actors”  {Once  a Week, 
August,  1865),  mentions  that  a brief  memoir  of 
his  life  was  published  by  John  Williams  in  the 
year  of  his  death  ; but  as  I have  been  unable 
to  obtain  a copy,  perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
could  put  me  in  the  way  of  getting  one.  Gronow, 
in  his  Reminiscences,  mentions  him,  but  beyonci 
these  notices,  and  an  occasional  reference  to  the 
earl  as  a notorious  madcap  in  sundry  books,  I cau 
find  no  connected  review  of  his  life  and  doings,  or 
of  his  family.  In  the  mean  time,  I should  be 
thankful  for  any  information  your  readers  can 
supply,  both  as  regards  his  lordship  and  also  as  to 
the  after  career  of  the  Countess  of  Barrymore. 

H.  Harrison. 

Jask,  Persian  Gulf. 

Misereres.— I am  preparing  a work  on  the 
misereres  of  Beverley  Minster,  and  wish  to  com- 
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pare  them  with  those  of  other  religious  houses. 
Residents  in  catliedral  and  other  towns  possessing 
ancient  churches  would  greatly  oblige  by  forward- 
ing to  address  as  below  a.ny  particulars  concerning 
the  carvings  under  the  movable  seats  in  the  choirs 
of  the  respective  churches,  specially  noting  the 
date  of  execution  — if  known  or  only  conjec- 
tured ; the  number  of  carvings,  and  if  complete. 
If  any  list  or  notice  has  been  brought  out  by  local 
publishers,  I will  gladly  remit  on  receipt  through 
kindness  of  any  of  your  readers. 

A concise  list  would  be  of  great  advantage ; also 
sketch  to  show  style  of  carving.  Any  such  aid 
will  be  thankfully  received,  and  duly  acknow- 
ledged in  the  work  for  which  the  information  is 
desired.  T.  T.  Wildridge. 

4,  Aniolil  Street,  Anlaby  Road,  Hull. 

[.Miiiiy  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  write  direct  to 
our  cnri'es])Oiident ; be  will,  however,  do  well  to  refer 
diiriiself  to  •'  N.  k Q..”  4"'  S.  viii.  205,  250,  272,  359,  4.38, 
510  ; ix.  191,  40.5,  471,  517  ; x.  15,  98,  157,  232,  280,  861, 
461 ; xi.  459,  496;  xii.  96.] 

The  Gresham  Grasshopper. — Is  it  known  when 
the  grasshopper  bee.ame  the  crest  of  the  family  of 
Gresham  1 and  is  any  specific  reason  given  for  its 
adoption  by  them  as  their  crest  1 I can  find  no 
such  reason  in  any  of  the  books  of  reference  that 
are  within  my  reach.  A ridiculous  story  is  to  be 
•found  nowadays  in  certain  “ goody  ” magazines  to 
the  effect  that  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  adopted  the 
grasshopper  as  his  crest  because  its  chirping  had 
called  somebody’s  attention  to  him  when  he  was  a 
'friendless  infant,  exposed  by  his  pauper  mother. 
The  parents  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  the  uncle  by  whom 
■he  was  brought  up,  were  wealthy  persons,  and  of 
knightly  rank.  But  perhaps  the  story  may  be 
traced  to  something  that  happened  in  an  earlier 
generation.  A.  J.  M. 

Celebrities  of  1824  and  1838. — Who  wrote 
the  clever  papers  entitled  “ The  Humbugs  of  the 
Age,”  in  the  John  Bull  Magazine,  a short-lived 
■periodical  venture  of  18241  The  humbugs  were 
De  Quiucey  (they  call  him  Quincy),  Dr.  Kitchener, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  Bishop  the  composer. 
And  who  was  the  author  of  the  coarse,  ill-natured, 
nnd  not  clever  “Personal  Sketches  of  Eminent 
Men  of  the  Present  Day,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Literary  and  Pictorial  Repository,  1838 1 The 
■series  includes,  among  many  others,  Forster, 
Dickens,  Shelley,  and  Lamb.  C.  E,  B. 

On  what  Day  did  King  John  Die  ? — Sir 
Thomas  Duffns  Hardy,  in  his  Description  of  the 
Patent  Rolls,  p.  177,  gives  the  date  of  October  19, 
1216  ; Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  Chronology  of 
History,  p.  325,  says  the  same  thing.  I have  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  true  day  ; but  not  only  the 
old  editions  of  Hume,  but  also  the  abridgment, 
Iknown  as  the  Student’s  Hume,  give  October  17  for 
diat  event.  Anon. 


Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

The  VUlage  in  an  Uproar.  A.  T.  G. 

The  Wise  Men  of  Gosmanthorpe : a Tale.  Sra.  8vo. 
Loudon,  1801. — Who  was  the  author  of  this  quaint  story  1 

T. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ We  lose  our  lov’d  ones,  one  by  one, 

And  lay  them  side  by  side.” 

“ Sweetness  and  sadness,  interwoven,  both, 

Source  of  the  s-weetest  smiles  and  saddest  tears.” 
The  latter  is  in  allusion  to  children.  J.  W.  W. 

“ His  golden  locks  time  hath  to  silver  turned, 

O time  too  swift ! O swiftness  never  ceasing  ! ” &c. 

John. 

“What  can  we  do,  o’er  whom  the  unbeholden 
Dwells  in  a night  with  which  we  cannot  cope, 
What  but  look  sunward,  and  with  faces  golden 
Speak  to  each  other  softly  of  a hopel”  K,  N. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  where  I can  find  the  poem  from 
which  the  following  lines  (by  W.  Brown)  are  taken:  — 

“ Blow,  but  gently  blow,  fayre  winde. 

From  the  forsaken  shore. 

And  be,  as  to  the  Halcyon,  kinde, 

Till  we  have  ferried  o'er.”  B. 

“ Gegen  Dummheit  kiimpfen 

Gutter  selhst  vergebens.”  Schiller. 

“ Nur  die  Lumpen  sind  beschieden.”  Goethe. 
“Elle  a di.x  mille  vertus  en  louis  bien  comptes.” 

1 MoU'ere. 

Exact  references  to  the  above  will  oblige. 

Gkeysteil. 


“THE  LASS  OF  RICHMOND  HILL.” 

(5‘h  S.  ix.  169,  239,  317,  495.) 

Although  you,  Mr.  Editor,  have  justly  remarked 
that  the  authorship  of  this  song  was  fully  dis- 
cussed many  years  ago  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  yet  a com- 
paratively small  number  of  the  present  subscribers 
possess  the  second  series,  and  the  inaccurate 
account  of  your  last  correspondent,  Mr.  Bell, 
ought  not  to  pass  as  final  and  unchallenged  in 
1878.  The  earlier  answer  given  by  your  corre- 
spondent Phi,  who  dated  from  Richmond  in  1856 
S.,  July  5),  was  so  good  that  I did  not  think 
any  addition  of  mine  requisite,  although  one  or 
two  confirmatory  facts  escaped  him. 

Phi  enumeraces  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Miss  Smith, 
Miss  Cropp,  and  “ Miss  Janson,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Janson,  a rich  attorney  of  Bedford  Row,  Blooms- 
bury, who  had  a country-house  on  Richmond  Hill,” 
as  ladies  upon  whom  the  cap  had  been  fitted. 
“But  notwithstanding  all  the  authorities,”  says 
Phi,  “ I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  song^  was 
not  intended  for  any  particular  person,  but  written 
by  Mr.  AVm.  Upton,  author  of  Poems  on  Several 
Occasions,  8vo.,  1788,  and  A Collection  of  Songs 
Sung  at  Vauxhall,  and  who  was  the  poet  of  V aux- 
hal!  Gardens  1778-1789.  I believe  it  first  appeared 
in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  Monday,  Aug.  3,  1789.” 
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The  correct  date  of  the  production  of  the  song  is 
1789.  The  first  and  second  editions  are  now  before 
me.  The  titles  agree  : — “ The  Lass  of  Richmond 
Hill,  sung  by  Mr.  Incledon  with  the  utmost 
applause  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  composed  by  Mr. 
Hook.  Price  Is.”  The  date  of  the  first  edition, 
“ printed  and  sold  by  Preston  & Son,  at  their 
Warehouses,  97,  Strand,  and  Exeter  Change,” 
is  easily  proved  by  any  biography  of  Incledon. 
Incledon  sang  but  one  season  at  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
and  his  great  success  procured  him  an  engagement 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  where  he  first  appeared 
in  October,  1790,  as  Dermot,  in  The  Poor  ISoldier. 
The  date  of  1789  i.s  fatal  to  the  MacNally  episode. 
Miss  Janson  ivoulcl  have  been  one  of  the  lasses  of 
Richmond  Hill  in  1789  if  she  had  remained  single, 
but  “ Leonard  MacNally,  Escp,  Barrister-at-Law,” 
had  been  married  “ to  Miss  Janson,  only  daughter 
of  William  Janson,  Esq.,  of  Bedford  Row,”  in 
January,  1787.  He  had  therefore  no  longer  occa- 
sion to  sing  “ I die  for  her  love  ! ” or  “ 0 may  her 
choice  be  fixed  on  me  ! ” and  so  on,  in  1789.  It  is 
the  object  of  song-writers  to  make  their  words  of 
wide  application,  and  not  to  limit  them  to  any  one 
person  within  a circumscribed  circle.  Dibdin  took 
a far  wider  sweep  than  Richmond  Hill  in  his 
toast  of 

“ The  wind  that  blows, 

The  ship  that  goes. 

And  the  lass  that  loves  a sailor.” 

MacNally  was  a dramatist,  and  not  a writer  of 
songs  for  Vauxhall  Gardens.  He  was  associated 
with  Wm.  Shield  in  opera,  and  not  with  James 
Hook.  The  first  Mrs.  Hook  died  in  1805,  and 
Hook  married  again  at  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
died  abroad.  I had  some  correspondence  with  the 
late  Dean  of  Chichester,  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  he  was  Vicar  of  Leeds,  and  I have  now  one 
of  his  letters  upon  the  subject  of  his  grandfather, 
James  Hook,  before  me.  The  Dean  descended 
from  the  eldest  son  by  the  first  wife.  My  inquiries 
as  to  the  song  were  made  before  1838,  when  the 
first  part  of  my  collection  of  National  English 
Airs  was  published.  There  were  then  many  per- 
sons living  who  recollected  the  first  production  of 
the  song,  such  as  the  late  T.  D’Almaine,  Esq.,  Wm. 
Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  W.  Horsley,  Mus.  Bac.,  and  others. 
The  late  Dr.  Rimbault  also  incpiired  through  other 
channels,  and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as 
I.  As  to  the  gossiping  evidence  of  the  late  Lord 
William  Lennox,  he  should  have  given  his  autho- 
rity, for,  having  been  born  in  1799,  he  could  not 
possibly  know. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Bell,  has  taken  up  the 
subject  as  an  advocate,  and  does  not  quote  fully  and 
fairly.  One  example  may  suffice.  He  says ; — 
“Hill  House”  [Richmond,  York.=hire]  “is  an  old 
mansion,  built  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  reclines,  and  is  truly  enough  de- 
scribed in  the  song.”  The  italics  are  mine.  Mr. 


Bell  is  indulging  his  poetical  fancy  there,  for  not 
one  syllable  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  song. 

Wm.  Ciiarpell. 

P.S. — For  brevity’s  sake  I pass  over  the  strong 
demand  Mr.  Bell  would  make  upon  our  faith,  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Janson,  of  Bedford  Row,  and  of 
Richmond,  Surrey,  was  one  and  the  same  with  Mr. 
I’Anson,of  Hill  House,  Richmond,  Yorkshire.  The 
Yorkshire  gentleman,  or  his  ancestors,  had  angli- 
cized his  Dutch  name  in  a very  peculiar  fashion. 


The  Globe  Edition  op  Shakespeare  (5*’'  S. 
ix.  504  ; X.  33.) — I cannot  accept  my  friend  Dr. 
Nicholson’s  view  of  Shakspere’s  words  in  Hamlet, 
Act.  iii.  sc.  4,  11.  167-169,  and  the  context. 
Hamlet  tells  his  mother  that  custom,  which,  is 
devil  on  one  side,  is  yet  angel  on  another : — 

" That,  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good. 

He  likewise  gives  a frock  or  livery. 

That  aptly  is  put  on.” 

And  then  he  confines  himself  in  what  follows — 
which  I call  the  context — to  this  “ use  ” ; bids  his 
mother 

“ Befrain  to-night, 

And  that  shall  lend  a kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence;  the  next  more  easy.” 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  tell  her  what  the  result  of 
this  practice  will  be. 

For  “ use  ” — here,  of  course,  the  “ use  ” of  five 
lines  above,  “ the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good,” 
which  alone  Hamlet  is  urging  on  his  mother — this 
“ use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  nature,”  that 
is  here  his  mother’s  sensual  nature,  “ and  either 
tame  the  devil  in  her,  or  throw  him  out  of  her  with 
wondrous  potency.”  Surely  the  devil  of  lust  was 
already  throned  in  Gertrude.  She  didn’t  want 
Hamlet  to  tell  her  that  “ use  ” had  set  the  devil  on 
that  throne — use  didn’t  make  her  commit  adultery 
with  Claudius — but  she  did  want  Hamlet  to  tell 
her  that,  and  how,  “ use”  would  tame,  or  turn  out, 
the  devil  already,  months  since,  throned  in  her.  I 
must  repe.at,  then,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Nichol- 
son’s objection,  that  in  lines  168-9  Hamlet  is  not 
dealing  with  the  opposite  forces,  devilish  and 
angelic,  of  habit,  but  urging  on  his  mother  the 
angelic  force,  and  assuring  her  that  it  will  either 
sMZiject  in,  or  eject  from,  her  the  devilish  force  that 
had  then  long  mastered  her : — 

“ What  devil  was't 

That  thus  hath  cozened  you  at  hoodman-blindl  ” 

L.  77. 

I maintain  that  the  alternative  of  either  taming 
or  out-throwing  is  a real  one ; for  most  of  us 
know  that,  fight  against  the  devil  of  habit  as  we 
will,  we  can  seldom  get  even  to  the  taming  of  him 
“ almost  ” is  the  utmost  we  can  do. 

F.  J.  Fdrnivall. 

Milton  Queries  (5*'^  S.  ix.  107,  176,  256,  355.) 
— Hist  has,  in  this  discussion,  been  assumed  to  be- 
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1 identical  with  ivhist.  Although  they  have  been 
I sadly  confused  by  lexicographers,  I think  it  will 
; be  found  that  they  differ  both  in  origin  and  mean- 
ing. All  the  instances  of  the  use  of  the  former 
that  I have  met  with,  from  Juliet’s  recall,  “Hist, 
Komeo,  hist ! ” {Rom.  and  Jul.,  ii.  2),  on  her  return 
to  the  balcony  after  their  second  parting,  through 
the  comedies  and  farces  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  down  to  Mozart’s  opera, 
where  Leporello,  from  Don  Juan’s  palace,  thus 
hails  the  masquers  to  invito  them  to  the  ball 
inside,  are  those  of  an  exclamation  simply  to 
awake  attention,  with  no  injunction  of  silence,  and 
only  occasionally  aiming  at  secrecy.  This  forcible 
sibilant  (which  abroad  is  written  Fs,  and  in  modern 
French  Fsitt)  is  the  common  mode  throughout 
Europe  of  attracting  in  a public  concourse  the 
notice  of  a person  at  some  little  distance.  In  this 
country  it  has  dropped  out  of  use  in  good  society, 
and  in  our  literature  is  nearly  obsolete  ; but  it  is 
stilt  of  great  avail  in  every-day  life  as  a summons 
to  waiters,  workpeople,  and  other  attendants,  and 
in  the  communications  of  these  with  each  other. 
In  the  streets  it  has  coarsely  crystallized  into  the 
Hi!  of  the  Hansom  cabman  when  he  is  kind 
enough  to  announce  his  intention  of  driving  over 
you  if  you  do  not  get  out  of  his  way.  Hist,  I 
would  suggest,  is  to  be  uttered  by  Melancholy  on 
the  occasion  in  question  as  a call  to  allure  Silence 
to  join  her  train  in  companionship  with  Contem- 
plation, and,  by  repeating  it,  to  gently  hale  or  hist 
her  along.  It  is  the  verb  (pro  re  natd  made  by 
Milton)  that  Mr.  Dixon  requires,  and  the  force 
of  the  direction  is  to  say,  as  it  were,  “ Beckon  her 
on  by  signs  to  follow  you.”  But  since  this  is  to 
be  a progress  in  the  dark,  when  Philomel’s  song 
“smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night”  may  be 
expected,  an  invitation  by  word  of  mouth,  guiding 
the  follower  by  the  ear,  and  to  be  renewed  at 
intervals  as  quietly  as  may  be,  is  enjoined  by  the 
poet.  Cf.  “I’d  whistle  her  off,”  &c.  (Shak.,  0th., 
iii.  3),  and  our  modern  phrases,  “ To  pooh-pooh  a 
suggestion,”  “ To  laugh  a case  out  of  court,”  “ To 
whisper  away  a reputation,”  for  active  verbs 
similarly  formed. 

Whist  as  an  interjection — probably  its  earliest 
form — dates  from  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  it  appears  as  an  equivalent  for  “ Be 
still!”  in  Wyclif’s  Bible  (Judges  xviii.  19),  and 
also  in  Chaucer.  Even  in  Shakspere’s  time  it  had 
become  archaic,  and,  having  been  modified  into 
hush,  is  employed  by  him  to  command  silence  in 
the  scene  preceding  that  in  which  hist  occurs 
(R.  and  J.,  ii.  1),  showing  how  well  he  dis- 
tinguished between  the  two  expressions.  I am 
altogether  disposed  to  let  the  text  of  the  “ Dead 
Lion  ” alone.  If,  however,  in  spite  of  De  Quincey’s 
warning,  it  must  be  disturbed,  hest,  used  as  a verb, 
would  seem  a better  substitute  than  haste  for  the 
word  we  find  there.  I have  consulted  the  1645 


edition  of  the  minor  poems  with  this  result  : haste 
is  spelt  at  p.  31  {L’ Allegro)  as  we  now  spell  it,  and 
not  hast,  as  Mr.  Dixon  anticipates,  and  hist  also 
is  unmistakably  there,  at  p.  39. 

Vincent  S.  Lean. 

Windham  Club. 

The  Lark  and  the  Linnet  (5*’'  S.  ix.  408 ; x.. 
12,  58.) — I feel  that  I have  been  somewhat  hasty 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  river  Lark 
necessarily  derives  its  name  from  lachs,  the  Teu- 
tonic word  for  salmon.  In  many  instances  this  is 
the  case ; but  where  the  configuration  of  the 
country  and  the  sluggish  cour.se  of  the  streams  pre- 
clude the  probability  that  the  salmon  ever  fre- 
quented them,  it  would  be  absurd  pedantically  to 
insist  on  a derivation  shown  to  he  inappropriate. 

The  prefixes  Lac,  Lax,  Lach,  Leche,  Lich,  are 
very  common  in  English  names  of  places.  There 
are  four  sources  from  which  they  may  be  derived, 
and  no  doubt  instances  of  each  derivation  may  be 
found. 

1.  The  Cymric  liuch,  equivalent  to  A.-S.  lac, 
Lat.  lac-us,  which  originally  signified  a shallow 
stagnant  piece  of  water  or  a marsh,  in  contra- 
distinction from  llyn,  a pool  in  a running  stream. 

2.  Lachs,  A.-S.  leax,  salmon,  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

3.  A.-S.  lich,  Ger.  leich,  a corpse. 

4.  Danish  or  Old  Norse  lalcr,  a small  stream. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  natural  features  of  the 

country  in  England,  especially  the  rivers  and 
mountains,  is  for  the  most  part  Cymric.  There 
are  a few  exceptions,  such  as  the  Mersey,  the 
Blackburn,  &c.  Primd  facie,  then,  we  should 
look  to  Cymric  for  the  derivation  of  the  Lark. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Larh  is  a corruption 
of  lach  or  lac.  In  this  we  are  confirmed  by  refer- 
ence to  Domesday  Book,  the  oldest  and  most 
authentic  record  of  early  place  names.  In  this 
document  lac  in  various  combinations  occurs  very 
frequently.  Lacford  is,  of  course,  the  ford — now  a 
bridge — over  the  river  Lac.  Lacford  gives  its  name 
to  the  hundred,  and  is  mentioned  no  less  than 
twelve  times  in  Domesday,  besides  Lalcingaheda, 
or  Lahingahethe  (now  Lcihcnheath),  in  the  same 
hundred.  There  are  also  mentioned  in  other 
counties  Laford,  Laxdene,  Lecheburne,  Lechesthor}^, 
Lachinfeld,  Lechford,  &c. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  we  should 
derive  all  these  from  the  same  source.  We  must 
be  guided  by  analogy  and  probability. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  Lichfield,  Lachinfeld, 
and  probably  Leclcford,  where  great  battles  have 
been  fought,  it  is  a fair  inference  that  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  slain  gave  its  name  to^the  field 
of  battle.  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  Words  and 
Places,  derives  Lackford  from  the  record  of  a great 
battle  fought  there  in  1173  between  Robert,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  the  king’s  forces  under  Humphrey 
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de  Bohun  ; but  since  the  name  is  found  in  Domes- 
day, a hundred  years  liefore  the  battle  was  fought, 
M'e  may  dismiss  this  derivation  as  inapplicable. 

The  nature  of  the  locality  may  here  assist  irs. 
The  tract  between  the  Lark  and  the  Little  Ouse, 
■comprising  Mildenhall  Fen  and  Lakenheath 
Warren,  was  doubtless  once  a shallow  lake,  par- 
tially drained  by  the  rivers  bounding  it  north  and 
soutli,  and  now  more  effectually  by  the  Mildenhall 
drain  and  the  Lakenheath  new  lode.  There  is,  it 
appears,  an  alternative  name  for  the  river,  which 
is  also  called  the  Burn,  A.-S.  for  a stream.  Here 
we  seem  to  have  the  key  to  the  problem.  The  fen 
was  the  original  Uwch,  lac,  or  lake,  from  a Cymric 
origin.  When  it  began  to  be  drained  in  Saxon 
times  the  stream  acquired  a Saxon  name,  the 
Burn,  but  old  association  still  preserved  the  name 
of  the  Lac,  which  eventually  from  its  wider  spread 
resumed  its  ascendency. 

The  Danish  derivation  is  plausible,  but  it  is 
hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  Danish 
element  in  West  Suffolk  is  very  sparse,  though  the 
name  of  the  hundred  Thingoe  evidently  implies  a 
central  place  of  Danish  resort.  Since  the  term  lac 
is  not  limited  to  the  river,  but  extends  over  the 
district,  the  Cymric  or  Celtic  derivation  seems  on 
the  whole  the  most  probable  and  consistent  with 
the  facts.  J.  A.  Picton. 

Saudykiiowe,  tVavertree. 

Francis,  Viscount  Lovel  : Minster  Lovel 
(2"'i  S.  i.  230,  401,  443;  5*  S.  x.  28.)— Mr. 
James  Gairdner  is  not,  I think,  strictly  accurate 
in  saying  that  the  earliest  notice  of  the  discovery 
■of  the  body  of  the  supposed  Viscount  Lovel 
appears  to  be  that  in  Anderson’s  History  of  the 
House  of  Yvery,  printed  in  1742.  Two  years 
before,  in  1740,  I find  an  earlier  notice  in  the 
second  part  of  Peck’s  Memoirs  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
or,  rather,  of  his  “ Collection  of  Curious  Histori- 
cal Pieces”  attached  to  that  work.  As  the  exact 
words  of  this  notice  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
Mr.  Gairdner,  or  to  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  I 
here  repeat  them  : — 

“ AVilliam  Cooper,  Rsq.,  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  to 
Francis  Peck.  M.P.,  Hertingfordbury  Park,  Aug.  9,  1737. 

“On  May  6,  1728,  the  present  D.  of  R[utland]  related 
in  my  hearing,  ‘ That  about  twenty  years  tlien  before 
(viz.  in  17U8,  upon  occasion  of  new  laying  a chimney  at 
Minster  Lovel)  there  was  discovered  a large  vault  or 
room  under-ground,  in  which  was  the  entire  skeleton  of 
a man,  as  having  been  sitting  at  a table,  which  was 
before  him,  with  a book,  paper,  pen,  &c.,  and  in  another 
part  of  the  room  lay  a cap,  all  much  mouldered  and 
decayed,  which  the  family  and  others  judged  to  be  this 
Lord  Lovel,  whose  exit  hath  hitherto  been  so  un- 
■certain.’  ’’ — Historical  Pieces,  &c.,  p.  87. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  account  there  is 
nothing  about  the  body  being  entire  or  the  rich 
clothing.  They  do  occur  in  The  House  of  Yvery, 
vol.  i.  p.  290.  Ev.  Ph.  Shirley. 

Ettington  Park,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


“Herberous”  (.5*''  S.  X.  8,  14.) — In  the 
Promptorimn  Parvulorum,  edited  by  Mr.  Albert 
Way,  p 236,  will  be  found  an  exhaustive  note  on 
the  words,  verb  and  substantive,  whence  this 
adjective  is  derived.  “ Herherewe,  herhorwe,  her- 
heroiv,  herhorowe,  hariar,  herehoroghe,”  Lat.  hos- 
piicium,  a hospice  or  harbour ; the  verb  being 
“ herherwyn,  herhergwyii,  herhoroioen,  Lat.  hospitor, 
to  harbour.”  The  learned  editor  says,  “ in  a more 
extended  sense  ‘ harbour  ’ denoted  any  place  of 
refuge  or  hospitable  reception  ” ; and  then,  after 
quoting  the  passage  from  Maundevile  (“  N.  & Q.,” 
nt  supra,  p.  14,  on  St.  Julian),  he  says,  “the  ad- 
jective herberous  has  the  signification  of  hospit- 
able” ; and  he  quotes  “the  version  prefixed  to  the 
translation  of  the  paraphrase  of  Titus  by  Erasmus, 
‘a  bysshop  must  be  such  as  no  man  can  com- 
plaine  on,  not  geuen  to  filthy  lucre  but  herberous,’ 
Tit.  i.  8,  printed  by  Johan  Byddell,  t.  Hen.  VIII.” 
Mr.  Way  also  seems  to  consider  the  common 
name  used  to  mark  certain  spots,  namely  Cold- 
harbour,  to  have  the  same  derivation.  To  these 
instances  may  be  added  what  Mr.  Halliwell  gives 
in  his  Archaic  Dictionary,  s.v.,  “herbergage 
(A.-N.),  a lodging,”  with  examples ; and  also, 

“ herbrowles  ” (harbourless),  “ without  lodging.  ‘ I 
thursted  and  ye  yave  me  to  drinke,  I was  her- 
browles and  ye  herbrowde  me,  I was  nakid  and  ye 
clothid  me,’  MS.  Bawl.,  C.  209,  f.  12.” 

There  is  a singular  use  of  the  French  word  herbe, 
which  seems  as  if  it  might  be  connected  with  this 
word.  In  N.  Bailey’s  Dictionary,  fob,  second 
edit.,  1736,  s.v,  he  says,  “Herbe  [in  French 
Academics]  {sic)  a reivard  or  some  good  stu  ff  given 
to  a Horse  that  has  work’d  well  in  the  Manage.” 

I do  not  see  what  Bailey  meant  by  the  phrase  “ in 
the  French  Academics,”  unless  the  writers  of  the 
dictionary  of  the  Academy ; but  there  is  another 
French  expression  which  seems  to  bear  upon  the 
point  ; “herber  un  cheval”  meant  to  fasten  a root 
of  hellebore  to  the  chest  of  a horse  troubled 
with  megrim  or  staggers,  as  Richelet  says,  s.v. 
“ Equino  pectori  ellebori  radicem  alligare.  Terme 
de  Marechal”  (Richelet,  Diet.,  ed.  fob,  Lyon, 
1759).  E.  A.  D. 

King  Edward’s  first  Prayer  Book  preceded  in 
date  the  Bishops’  Bible  (1568),  and  the  phrase 
quoted  by  Mr.  Wing  is  in  the  earlier  version  of 
Ooverdale  (1535),  whence  no  doubt  it  was  im- 
ported into  that  Prayer  Book.  Herberous  would 
mean  inclined  to  “ harbour.”  In  Pere’s  the  Plough- 
rrMn’s  Creed,  1.  215,  “And  other  houses  y-nowe  to 
herberwe  the  queen.”  To  harbour  is  not  uncommon 
in  Shakspere  as  a verb,  but  he  does  not  use  the 
derived  adjective.  Tyndale  renders  in  the  pas- 
sage of  St.  Peter,  “ Be  ye  herbrous  and  that 
without  grudginge.”  In  the  second  book  of  the 
Homilies,  Sermon  of  Alms-deeds  (Horn,  xxiii.),  we 
find,  “ In  clothing  them  ye  clothed  me  ; and  when 
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ye  harhoured  them  ye  lodged  me  also.”  “ Without 
God  speed  their  lierberie  [lodgin';]  was  tane” 
(Robert  Henryson,  Town  and  Country  Mouse). 
First  English  here-herga ; Germ,  herherga ; Old 
French  lierberge,  hauberge;  Mod.  Fr.  aubergc. 
This  derivation  is  given  by  Mr.  Morley. 

H.  P.  WooLRYcir. 

Coxheath  House,  Linton,  Maidstone. 

In  the  black-letter  edition  of  the  Bible  (1582)  in 
my  possession  the  word  is  harberous,  not  herberous. 

A.  A. 

Pitlocliry. 

The  word  harberous  occurs  at  1 Pet.  iv.  0 in 
the  “Breeches”  Bible  (1599),  and  again  at  1 Tim. 
iii.  2,  “ A bishop  must  be  . . . modest,  harberous, 
apt  to  teach.”  Hic  et  Uukjue. 

An  Old  Book  : Alexis  of  Piemont  (S^h  S. 
ix.  429.) — “ N.  & Q.”  having  now  become  an 
extensive  depot  of  facts  and  information  for  the 
curious,  a court  of  appeal  as  it  were,  we  need  to 
look  into  its  indexes  before  we  either  can  obtain  or 
venture  to  communicate  further  enlightenment 
upon  the  desiderated  points  constantly  recurring  ; 
and  thinking  that  Mr.  Patterson’s  Old  Book 
had  before  been  dealt  with  in  your  pages,  I made 
the  search  with  partial  success,  Mr.  Westwood 
having,  in  3''*^  S.  xii.  389,  533,  brought  the  edition 
of  Alexis,  1614-5,  to  notice  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  if  the  tran.slator,  W.  Ward,  was  identi- 
cal with  a medical  man  of  that  name  living  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  If  that  is  a point  still  needing 
elucidation,  I maj’’  take  the  opportunity  to  say 
that  I have  the  old  Italian  quack’s  first  edition  of 
1559,  the  dedication  of  which  to  “Lord  Russel, 
Erie  of  Bedforde,”  by  Warde,  being  a sober  pro- 
duction, most  likely  by  a man  of  mature  years, 
would  suggest  a negative  an.swer,  the  querist  pro- 
bably being  unaware  of  the  book’s  early  introduc- 
tion to  the  English  reader.  As  this  notable  speci- 
men of  the  folk-lore  of  our  forefathers  made  its 
last  appearance  in  1614-5,  mine  as  its  first  may  be 
noted,  showing  that  it  took  deep  root  as  one  of 
the  people’s  favourites,  having  intermediately  run 
through  some  ten  or  a dozen  editions  in  whole  or 
parts.  Here  is  mine,  differing  in  title  a little  from 
Mr.  Patterson’s  : — 

“ The  Secretes  of  the  Reverende  IMayster  Alexis  of 
Piemont.  conteining  many  Excellet  Remedies  against 
dyuers  diseases,  woundes,  & other  accidentes,  with  the 
mannar  to  make  Distillations,  Parfumes,  Confitures, 
Dyinges,  Colours,  Fusions,  & Meltynges.  A Worke 
wel  approued,  Verye  proffytable  & necessarye  for  euery 
man.  Translated  oute  of  Frenche  into  Englishe  by 
Wyllyam  Warde.  4.  fo.  122  & Table.  London!.  Anno 
a Virgineo  partu,  MDLIX.” 

Colopon  : — “Imprinted  at  London  by  Henry  Svtton, 
dwellyng  in  Paternoster  rowe,  at  the  Signe  of  the  blacke 
Moryan.  Anno  a Virgineo  partu,  1559.” 

J.  0, 

Visiting  a gentleman’s  house  in  this  neighbour- 


hood, I recently  saw  a copy  of  the  work  referred 
to,  entitled  The  Secrets  of  the  Rev.  Master  Alexis 
of  Piemont,  translated  from  the  French  by 
W.  Ward,  London,  1559,  black-letter.  I do  not 
remember  the  colopon  or  imprimatur,  but  I could 
ascertain  further  particulars  if  desired.  The  above 
volume  was  small  8vo.  It  had  been  in  two  collec- 
tions, and  on  the  fiy-leaf  was  noted  in  pencil, 
“ Worth  seven  guineas.”  F.  A.  Blaydes. 

Hockliffe  Lodge,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

The  Secretes  of  Maister  Alexis  of  Piedmont  was 
first  published  in  English  in  1668.  A fourth  part, 
translated  by  Richard  Ambrose,  appeared  in  1569. 
The  book  is  not  very  rare,  having  been  translated 
into  many  languages  and  gone  through  many  edi- 
tions. H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

Funeral  Armour  S.  (5‘'*  ix.  429  ; x.  11.) — In 
1841  I saw  a very  fine  tilting  helmet  in  the  church 
at  Coleshill,  over  the  tomb  of  a (so-called)  Cru- 
sader ; and  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  near  Can- 
terbury, are,  or  were,  suspended  over  the  tomb  of 
Sir  John  Manwood  his  helmet,  gauntlets,  sword, 
and  spurs,  all  in  good  preservation.  A.  A. 

Pitlochry. 

In  the  church  of  Shroton,  otherwise  Iwerne 
Courtney,  about  five  miles  from  Blandford,  Dorset, 
there  used  to  be  an  old  helmet  fastened  to  a pillar 
near  the  pulpit.  It  may  perhaps  have  been 
removed  when  the  church  was  re-pewed  some 
years  ago.  Possibly  some  Dorset  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  may  be  able  to  afford  more  informa- 
tion. There  are  in  the  church  monuments  of  the 
Ryves  and,  I think,  the  Stubbs  familie.s,  which 
may  have  some  connexion  with  the  relic  in  ques- 
tion. Anglaise. 

I can  add  to  Mr.  Smith’s  list  the  armour  in  the 
chapel  of  Farley,  near  Bath,  and  that  at  Chisel- 
hurst.  Tregeagle. 

“ Celts  ” (5“*  S.  ix.  463).— The  following  ex- 
tract from  Balthasar  Corder,  the  Jesuit  com- 
mentator on  the  Book  of  .Job,  who  lived  a.d.  1592- 
1650,  contains  an  early  discussion  upon  the  reading 
of  Job  xix.  24  and  its  meaning 

“Multi  autem  pro  celle  legere  voluerunt  certe ; sed 
vocem  celte  reticent  Romana,  S.  Gregorius,  Richardus, 
Hugo  Cardinalis,  et  plurima  MS.  exemplaria.  _ Imo 
S.  Hieronymus,  Epist.  61,  ad  Pammacli.,  Marianus 
Victorias  ex  antique  quodara  epitapliio,  et  Franciscos 
Lucas  JVolat.  82,  in  Biblia,  Calepinus  et  alii  celie  aiunt 
esse  instrumentum  sculptorium;  qviod  alii  crr/rt)ii- vocant 
a ccelando,  seu  sculpendo.  Hebiaice  est  uj/8  laghad; 
quod  recentiores  et  Chaldseus  vertunt  tn  wta  nuny 
S.  Augustinus  in  testiMomum ; quod  olim  etiam  signi- 
ficabat  vox  celte,  ut  optime  scire  potuit  S.  Hieronymus, 
idque  hac  allusione,  ut  videtur,  quod  boc  instrumerito 
res  quasi  testimonio  mterno  consignarantur. 
p 413,  Suppl.  ad  Coviuieiii.  in  S.  S.  R.  P.  Corn  a Lap., 
Par.,  1866. 

But  the  most  complete  examination  of  the  point 
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is  in  Pineda’s  Covimentary  on  Job,  ad.  loc.,  Col. 
Agr.,  1603.  He  observes 

“ Tota  jam  controversia  Je  cdte  est,  aliis  legentibiis 
eerie,  et  plerisque  existimantibus  conectiorem  lectionem 
esse  eerie,  et  non  nisi  inepti  scriptoris,  aut  corrupti  ali- 
ciijus  correctoris  vitio  irrepsisse  celled 
He  mentions  that  twenty-one  MSS.  have  celte,  and 
that  several  early  writers  have  that  reading  ; and 
also  that  Albertus  Magnus  says  : — 

*•  Celle  esse  nomen  indeclinabile  designans  instrumen- 
tum  emmentarii,  quo  lapiJes  sculpuntur  durissimi.” 

It  appears  from  Sabatier  that  the  old  Latin 
version  was  quite  different.  Vercellone,  as  appears 
from  Nutt’s  Catalogue,  has  not  reached  the  Book 
of  Job.  Pineda  inserts  the  inscription  in  which 
celtc  occurs.  Ed.  Marshall. 

SandforJ  St.  Martin. 

Monastic  Cdstumals  of  England  (5*>'  S.  ix. 
507.) — I understand  your  correspondent  incpiires 
))urely  for  English  custumals,  and  I therefore  in- 
dicate those  most  readily  accessible,  but  I could 
furnish  a second  long  list  of  books  and  MSS.  in 
Avhich  facts  quite  as  interesting  are  imbedded. 
Lanfranc’s  Constitutions  for  Canterbury  and 
General  Constitutions  of  the  Order  in  lieyner  ; 
Abbot  Ware’s  Custumal  of  Westminster  and  the 
ordering  of  the  novices  of  Bury  (epitomized  by  me 
in  the  Ecclesiastic),  Brit.  Mus. ; Customs  of  Nor- 
wich (MS.,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge)  ; 
Ely  (Lambeth  MS.)  ; Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees 
Society)  ; Chronicles  of  Abingdon  (Master  of  the 
Rolls  series)  and  Annals  of  St.  Alban’s. 

For  the  Cistercians  the  best  English  MS.  is 
Hail.  3708.  The  Yorkshire  Archieological  Society 
published  a selection  of  rubrics  a few  years  since, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  study  the  Nomas- 
ticon  Cistcrciense,  1661,  and  General  Constitutions 
in  Martene’s  Thesaurus  Novus  Anecdotorum, 
tom.  iv.  I did  my  best  to  condense  these  in  my 
memoir  on  Old  Cleeve  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
R.l.B.A.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

“Quou.sqhe  tandem”:  “Equable”:  “Qui- 
escent” (5^'’  S.  X.  6.) — Had  Gwavas  run  these 
words  to  ground,  that  is,  traced  out  their  derivation 
and  their  usage  by  the  best  authors  in  the  language 
from  which  they  come,  I think  he  would  have  been 
less  severe  in  his  strictures  upon  “ the  execrable 
usages”  which,  according  to  his  view,  “ have  grown 
up  in  our  generation.”  Now,  of  course  he  is  c^uite 
aware  that  these  words  are  of  purely  Latin  origin 
— “ equable  ” from  icquabilis,  “ quiescent  ” from 
(jniesco.  Let  us  see,  then,  whether  such  writers  as 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Pliny,  and  others,  are  not  as  truly 
open  to  this  grave  charge,  and  have  committed  as 
glaring  “impieties”  against  Latin  as  some  are 
said  now  to  commit  against  English. 

1.  “ It  is  often  said  that  the  temperature  is 
‘ equable,’  as  if  we  could  make  it  equal  at  pleasure.” 
But  what  has  our  mahing  or  not  making  to  do 


with  it  ? The  word  implies  quality  in  the  thing 
itself,  not  any  force  or  influence  apart  from  it. 
Hence  by  such  writers  as  the  above  mentioned  it 
is  as  often  used  of  inanimate  as  animate  objects, 
and  the  signification  intended  is  without  change, 
uniform,  consistent  with  itself.  Let  Cicero  speak 
first:  “In  omni  genere  se  lequabilem  prmbeat”' 
{Tusc.  IHsp.,  ii.  27) — “It  should  show  itself  uni- 
form in  every  kind”  (of  suffering).  He  is  speaking 
of  patience.  “ Motus  certus  et  mquabilis”  {Nat. 
Deor.,  ii.  9) — “a  certain  and  uniform  motion,” that 
is,  a motion  which  possesses  this  quality  as  inherent. 
In  Sallust  {Bell.  Jugurth.)  we  have  the  expression 
“ Vis  pulveris  cequabilis,”  “ a uniform  cloud  of 
dust ’’-—uniform  in  appearance,  &c.  But  in  Lac- 
tantius  {De  Orig.  Error.,  ii.  27)  we  find  a passage 
which  touches  the  very  point  : “ Non  erant, 

inquiunt,  in  principio  mundi  hyems  et  sestas,  sed 
perpetua  temperies  et  ver  cequabile” — “In  the 
beginning  of  the  world  they  affirm  that  there  was 
neither  winter  nor  summer,  but  an  endless  mode- 
rate temperature  and  equable  spring.” 

I submit,  then,  as  to  this  word,  if  it  is  predicated 
of  such  subjects  as  qtatience,  motion,  dust,  tempera- 
ture, spring,  and  other  inanimate  objects,  by  the 
best  writers  in  a language  they  must  have  best 
understood,  the  same  liberty  of  usage  cannot  be 
denied  to  its  derivative,  much  less  condemned  as 
“impious”  and  “execrable.” 

2.  “ The  barometer  has  sometimes  been  ‘ quies- 
cent,’ ” &c.  Putting  by  your  correspondent’s  con- 
clusion, that  from  this  “ we  may  expect  a change, 
as  I utterly  fail  to  see  it,  let  us  see  how  the  Latins 
used  the  word.  Virgil,  with  one  instance  from 
Pliny  the  elder,  will  be  sufficient.  “ Gravia  arma 
quiescent”  {NSneid,  x.  836) — “The  heavy  arms 
were  quiescent,”  i.e.  ceased  to  be  wielded. 
“ Flamma  quievit  ” {dEn.  vi.  226) — “ The  flame 
was  quiescent”=ceased  to  flicker.  “Altaquierunt 
mquora  ” (AE?i.  vii.  6) — “ The  deep  waters  were 
cpiiescent  ”=were  in  a st.ate  of  settled  stillness. 
“Quiescentes  Nili  aquae”  (Plin.  xiii.  11,  22) — “ The 
quiescent  waters  of  the  Nile.”  Now  “ caulescent” 
differs  from  “ quiet  ” in  this  way,  that  in  the  latter 
no  state  or  condition  is  implied  for  any  length  of 
time  ; a thing  may  be  quiet  one  moment  and 
uncpiiet  the  next.  But  not  so  with  the  former. 
Here  the  rest  is  a more  settled  one — not  rest  only 
but  a state  of  rest.  So  that  if  the  barometer  has 
stood  long  at  rest  “ quiescent  ” is  the  word  appro- 
priate to  the  phenomenon.  If  it  only  rests  at 
short  and  uncertain  intervals,  then  “ quiet  ” is  the 
word  to  be  employed.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Death  OF  Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of  North- 
ampton (5**'  S.  X.  22.) — In  connexion  with  this 
event  and  the  touching  letter  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Northampton,  a tradition  which  has  been  handed 
down  at  Chartley  in  Staffordshire,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Ferrers,  not  far  from  the  battle-field  of  Hopton 
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Heath,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  is  said  that 
the  body  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton  was  brought  to 
Chartley  (at  that  time  the  seat  of  Robert  Devereux, 
the  third  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Parliamentary  general) 
and  laid  in  the  hall,  the  only  large  room  in  the 
house,  on  the  great  shuttle  board  there.  This  cele- 
brated shuffle  board  still  exists,  though  now 
divided  into  three  tables.  It  is  preserved  at 
Staunton  Harold,  Lord  Ferrers’s  principal  seat  in 
Leicestershire,  liaving  escaped  the  fire  of  1781, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  “goodly  manor  place 
of  Chartley,”  as  Leland  calls  it,  the  prison  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  destroyed.  This  table  is  men- 
tioned by  Plot  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire, 
p.  383.  It  was  ten  yards  one  foot  and  one  inch 
long,  and  made  up  of  about  260  pieces  of  oak,  laid 
upon  longer  boards.  Ev.  Pn.  Shirley. 

Ettingtou  Park,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Capt.  James  King,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (5*''  S.  x. 
27.) — The  portrait  by  Webber  of  this  naval  officer, 
from  which  the  engraving  by  Bartolozzi  was  taken, 
was  shown  me  last  year  by  his  kinsman,  the  late 
Bolton  King,  Esq.,  at  his  country  seat,  Chadshunt, 
Warwickshire.  I have  now  before  me  a short  bio- 
graphy, in  the  shape  of  a pamphlet,  of  Capt.  James 
King.  From  this  it  appears  that  he  accompanied 
Capt.  Cook  in  his  last  memorable  voyage,  and 
that  he  was  a man  of  high  scientific  attainments. 
But  a fuller  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  the 
well-known  work  Lancashire  Worthies. 

Arthur  Leaked. 

This  was  the  celebrated  friend  and  companion 
of  Capt.  Cook  in  his  third  voyage  round  the  world. 
An  excellent  memoir  of  Capt.  King  is  printed  in 
History  of  County  Palatine  and  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, by  Edward  Baines  (1836  ed.),  iii.  218-23. 
I should  perhaps  add  that  Trevanion,  on  p.  222  of 
this  history,  is  a misprint  for  Trevenen.  An 
Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Cajot.  James  King, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  by  the  Rev.  William  Fordyce 
Mavor,  was  printed  in  1785. 

W.  P.  Courtney. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  S.W. 

My  great  uncle,  Capt.  James  King,  is  men- 
tioned in  Madame  D’Arblay’s  Journal  with  great 
admiration.  He  died  early.  I wrote  a paper  on 
Capt.  King  in  the  Argosy  some  years  ago,  and  it 
has  been  republished  in  my  book,  A Cluster  of 
Lives  (King).  We  have  a similar  print  to  that 
mentioned  hanging  up  in  my  father’s  dining-room 
at  this  moment.  The  other  Mr.  J.  King  named 
was  no  relation  of  ours.  Alice  King. 

Cutcombe  Vicarage,  Punster,  Taunton. 

Arms  on  Old  China  (5‘**  S.  ix.  487.) — The 
china  described  by  Mr.  Smith  was  manufactured 
either  for  Sir  William  Yonge  of  Culleton,  who  died 
in  1754,  or  for  his  son  Sir  George,  the  last  baronet, 
who  died  in  1810.  If  for  the  father,  who  was 


a K.  C.B.  (and  the  motto  round  the  coat  is  that  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath),  it  must  be  Derby  ware, 
the  manufactory  for  which  was  existing  long  before 
1750.  If  his  son  Sir  George  Yonge  was  also  a 
K.C.B.,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  china  is  Lowes- 
toft, as  the  works  at  that  place  were  established  in 
1756.  Sir  George  was  appointed  Governor-General 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  had  the  service  made  to  take  with  him 
there.  B.  J. 

The  arms  described  are  those  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  George  Yonge,  Bart.,  K.B.,  who  died  in  1812. 

J.  Woodward. 

Bradshaw  the  Regicide  (5*^*  S.  ix.  468.) — 
Your  correspondent  will  find  in 

“A  Perfect  List  of  the  Names  of  the  Knights, 
Citizens,  and  Burgesses  and  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
of  England  and  Wales  for  the  Parliament  begun  at  West- 
minster the  25th  day  of  Aprill,  in  the  year  1660,”  4to., 
1660, 

the  name  of  Roger  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Lancashire. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

“The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Winter- 
ton  ” (S^**  S.  ix.  507.) — The  following  full  title  of 
a pamphlet  will  give  J.  T.  F.  what  information  he 
requires : — 

“ The  ‘ History  of  IVinterton  in  the  County  of  Lincoln, 
by  Abraham  de  la  Pryme  ’ ; communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  with  an  Introduction  by  Edward  Pea- 
cock, Esq.,  P.S.A.,  the  owner  of  the  original  Manuscript. 
London,  J.  B.  Nichols  & Sons,  Printers,  25.  Parliament 
Street,  1866.” 

I jiresume  the  MS.  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Peacock.  R.  Curtin. 

Abigail  (5‘*“  S.  ix.  506.) — It  is  suggested  that 
the  “ 1694”  use  of  this  name  as  a word  meaning  a 
waiting  woman  itself  flows  from  Abigail’s  words  to 
David’s  servants  : “ Behold  let  thine  handmaid  be 
a servant  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  servants  of  my 
lord”  (1  Sam.  xxv.  41).  John  Pike,  F.S.A. 

The  inquiry  into  the  early  use  of  this  name  was 
the  subject  of  several  notices  in  the  first  series  of 
“N.  &Q.”  An  earlier  use  than  that  mentioned 
by  Tregeagle  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Warden,  voI.  v.  p.  450,  who  again  refers  to  his 
suggestion,  vol.  ix.  p.  359 : — 

“ Your  recent  correspondents  on  this  subject  do  not 
appear  to  have  met  with  the  passage  in  which  I men- 
tioned that  since  putting  the  question  I had  found  that 
a waiting-maid  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  comedy  of 
The  Scornful  Lady  was  named  Abigail,  and  that  as  the 
play  appeared  to  have  been  a favourite  one,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  name  to  the  class  generally  was  probably 
owing  to  it.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Fox-day  (6*  S.  ix.  426.) — The  adjective  foxy 
appears  occasionally  in  Mr.  Richards’s  published 
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AVeather  Eeports  for  Penzance.  In  West  Corn- 
wall the  phrase  “ A foxy  day”  is  applied  to  a few 
hours  of  precarious  sunshine  in  the  middle  of  a 
long  spell  of  wet  weather.  Tregeagle. 

Arms  on  Old  China  (5^'*  S.  x.  27.) — The 
original  possessor  was  clearly  Sir  AVilliam  Yonge, 
installed  Knight  of  the  Bath  June  17,  1725,  at 
the  restoration  of  the  order.  He  was  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Walter  Yonge,  of  Culleton,  in  Devonshire, 
Baronet,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy 
July  18,  1731.  Sir  AVilliam  was  in  1724  one  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  in  1728 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
subsequently  Secretary  at  War,  and  in  1746  Joint- 
Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland.  He  died  August  10, 
1755.  The  baronetcy  became  extinct  about  the 
year  1810.  It  was  created  in  1661.  The  arms 
are  incorrectly  given  in  the  query  ; they  are. 
Ermine,  on  a bend  cotised  sable,  three  griffins’ 
heads  erased  or.  Ev.  Ph.  Shirley. 

Ettington  Park,  Stratforil-on-.4von. 

The  “Dies  Ir.e”  (5‘'‘  S.  x.  60.) — It  will  per- 
haps interest  and  amuse  your  correspondent  to 
know  that  in  an  American  Dies  Irce,  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Rockwell,  the  line  to  which  she  refers  is 
most  unaccountably  turned  thus  : — 

“ Day  of  wrath,  0 direful  day  ! 

Earth  in  flames  shall  pass  away, 

Virgil  and  tlie  Sibyl  say.” 

Charles  F.  S.  AVarren,  M.A. 

Parnborough,  Banbury. 

Florio’s  Italian  Biography  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  (5‘'*  S.  ix.  408,  472.) — Richard  Painter 
printed  at  Middleburgh  in  1,582  A Boolce  which 
sheweth  the  Life  and  Manners  of  all  True  Chris- 
tians, 4to.  (see  Ames  and  Herbert,  vol.  iii.,  1659). 

R.  S.  Turner. 

Henry  Andrews,  Almanac  Maker,  &c. 

S.  ix.  328  ; x.  55.) — J.  H.  W.  remarks  that  he 
doubts  whether  Francis  Moore  was  a real  person- 
age or  only  a jiseudonym  adopted  by  Henry 
Andrews  from  1769  to  1818.  The  almanacs  of 
Francis  Moore  had  been  in  existence  long  before 
Henry  Andrews  was  born.  The  earliest  that  I 
possess  is  for  the  year  1703.  J.  H.  W.  further 
remarks  th:it  many  farmers  will  to  this  day  have 
no  other  than  what  is  called  “ Old  Moore’s  ” 
almanac.  I fear  that  the  “ Old  Moore  ” that  is 
mostly  patronized  is  a penny  edition,  and  not  the 
old-fashioned  sixpenny  one  issued  by  the  Stationers’ 
Company.  Frances  Collins. 

5,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 

Your  correspondent  J.  H.  W.  says,  “There 
seems  to  be  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
Francis  Moore  was  a real  person  or  only  a pseu- 
donym.” It  is  certainly  no  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a man  to  point  out  that  what  passes  for  likenesses 


of  him  exists.  It  may  be  as  well  to  note,  however, 
that  in  Knight’s  Old  England,  ii.  240,  there  is 
a woodcut  portrait  of  Francis  Moore,  which 
professes  to  be  taken  from  an  anonymous  print 
published  in  1657.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

Gau/xara  /xwpots  S.  ix.  68,  134.) — It  was 
asked  some  time  since  where  this  came  from. 
J.  C.  AAYlf,  in  Cur.  Phil,  et  Crit.,  in  N.  T., 
Hamb.,  1737,  on  1 Cor.  i.,  says “ Proverbium 
apud  Griecos  erat  teste  Athemeo  Oavixara  /xcupofs.” 
I have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  it  in  Athemeus. 
Can  any  one  point  out  where  it  occurs  ? 

Ed.  Marshall. 

AVill  of  John  Archor  (5**'  S.  ix.  405,  472 
496.1—1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  letter  o in 
this  name  has  been  mistaken  for  e,  and  I think 
that  on  further  reference  to  the  old  cheirography 
it  would  be  found  to  be  so.  S. 

The  parish  priest  would  very  likely  be  a rector 
or  vicar.  The  chantry  priest  would  generally  be 
described  as  a caijcllanus  or  chaplain.  P.  P. 

“Royd”(5‘’*  S.  ix.  169,  195,  214.) — There  are 
these  notices  of  lioyd : — 

“ Iloyd : Teutonic.  Probably  land  that  has  been 
ridded  of  trees.  Bow  Latin  terra,  rodaia.  E.g.  Huntroyd, 
llolroyd,  Orinerovd.  Names  in  rod,  rode,  or  rolh  are 
very  common  in  Hesse  ; liable  to  be  confused  with  riilie, 

running  water,  and  rh.gd,  a ford.  See Charnock’s 

Local  Klinii.,  p.  229.” — J.  Taylor’s  Words  and  Places, 
Bond.,  1865,  p.  480. 

“ Royd,  E.,  a road  cut  in  a wood,  or  land  ridden  over; 
the  allusion  being  to  the  traditionary  grants  of  as  much 
land  as  the  grantee  could  ride  round  in  a day.  Ex.: 
Hunt-royd,  and  Mytbolm-royd  (Yorks),  the  name  Booth- 
royd,  &c.  Tlie  people  of  South-west  Yorkshire  still  pro- 
nounce coal  and  throat  as  coyt  and  tkroyt.” — P.  Edmunds’s 
Traces  of  Hist,  in  Names  of  Places,  Vocabulary,  p.  276, 
Bond.,  1872. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Picton  is  too  sweeping  in 
his  explanation,  unless  he  is  furnished  with  topo- 
graphical evidence  which  he  has  not  supplied. 
The  word  street  enters  into  the  names  of  many 
places,  and  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  the  word 
road  should  have  been  used  similarly  ; and  in 
effect  it  would  appear  to  do  so,  as  places  bearing 
that  name  alone  or  in  combination  are  in  immediate 
proximity  to  Roman  and  other  roads.  It  is  very 
hazardous  to  interpret  local  names  without  local 
knowledge.  Usually,  I think,  it  will  be  found  that 
local  names  in  England  are  Keltic  and  not  Ger- 
man, of  which  the  compounds  of  street  and  road 
are  examples.  So  Rotten,  which  occurs  in  several 
parts  of  Britain,  as  Rotten  Park,  Birmingham  ; 
Rotten  Row  in  London,  Derby,  Glasgow,  and 
Hindley,  Lancashire,  and  Rottingdean,  Sussex, 
appear  due  to  proximity  to  a great  or  important 
road  ; but  of  the  traces  of  any  forests  I doubt  if 
there  are  more  than  in  many  other  places,  and  I 
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fail  to  see  why  sucli  a clearing  of  land  should  give 
the  name.  Are  illustrations  to  be  found  1 

Parkfield. 

Pope  Alexander  VI.  (5*’’  S.  ix.  387  ; x.  32.) 
— The  lines  on  Pope  Alexander  VI.  will  be  found 
among  the  pasquinades  quoted  in  Hare’s  Walks 
in  Borne,  vol.  ii.  p.  189.  W.  D.  P. 

Christian  and  Shr-names  now  Obsolete  (5‘'' 
S.  ix.  345,  377,  49G  ; x.  35.) — Avice  is  certainly 
not  extinct.  There  is  a living  Avice  among  my 
acquaintance.  X.  P.  D. 

“A  BRASS  knocker”  S.  X.  8,  34.) — This 
term  for  the  remains  of  a dinner  I have  always 
understood  to  be  one  of  our  many  importations 
from  the  East,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unfamiliar  to 
Anglo-Indians.  It  is  probably  a corruption  of  two 
very  common  Hindustani  words,  Bdsi,  cold,  and 
Khdna,  food  or  dinner.  Pronounced  carelessly 
and  quickly,  with  the  introduction  of  the  letter  r 
after  the  vowel  a in  hdsi  the  words  may  easily  take 
the  sound  of  brass  hwcker.  E.  R.  S.  W. 

I have  long  known  this  word  as  applied  to 
a rechavffc  or  serving  up  again  of  a yesterday’s 
dinner  or  supper.  I believe  I met  with  it  first  in 
a novel  by  Winwood  Eeade,  called  Liberty  Hall, 
where  it  is  introduced  as  a piece  of  Anglo-Indian 
slang.  R.  J.  M. 

Tregeagle  is  slightly  wrong  as  to  the  term 
“knock  out”  being  applied  to  a clearance  sale.  It 
is  in  fact  used  to  designate  a rather  “shady”  piece 
of  business  sometimes  carried  on  among  the  dealers 
frequenting  such  sales,  and  is  formed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  These  gentlemen  settle  among  them- 
selves before  the  sale  commences  which  lots  they 
require,  and  agree  not  to  bid  one  against  the  other  ; 
but  should  any  one  outside  the  “ knock  out  ” bid 
for  the  lot  which  is  up,  it  is  at  once  run  up  to  its 
highest  value,  and  sometimes  above  it,  so  as  to 
prevent  it  going  from  the  clique.  After  the  sale 
is  over  an  adjournment  is  made  (usually  to  a 
public-house),  when  the  lots  are  again  put  up 
among  the  members  of  the  “knock  out,”  and  when 
the  whole  is  sold  the  money  which  is  realized 
above  what  was  paid  for  the  goods  is  equally 
divided  among  the  members.  C.  \V. 

Floral  Chief  Rents  (5*’’  S.  ix.  367,  497  ; x. 
16.) — Simon  de  Bursblades  granted  lands  in  Burs- 
blades,  &c.,  “ reddend.  annuatim  unam  rosam  in 
f.  Nativ.  S.  Job.  Bapt.  heredibus  Willi.  Grome  de 
Bursbladys  si  petatur.  6th  May,  1411  ” {Hist,  et 
Antiq.  co.  Palatine  Durham,  R.  Surtees,  vol.  ii. 
edit.  1820).  F.  A.  Blatdes. 

Hockliffe  Lodge,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Tokens  of  the  Sacrament  (5*''  S.  ix.  248, 
398  ; x.  39.) — Though  admission  to  the  communion 
among  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  is  in  modern 


times  frequently  by  a card  to  show  membership, 
yet  it  is  still  very  common  to  use  small  “ medals,”' 
as  your  correspondent  terms  them,  made  of  pewter, 
about  1 in.  by  | in.  in  size,  with  the  name  of  the 
church  and  sometimes  that  of  the  minister,  with 
a text  from  the  Bible  on  the  different  sides. 
These  are  given  out  to  the  intending  communicants- 
previous  to  the  Communion  Sabbath.  Getting 
a “ token”  is  quite  well  understood  in  Scotland. 

C. 

Tub  RmssELL  Family  (5*’’  S.  ix.  461,  491,  510 
X.  19.) — Having  some  official  documents  signed  by 
various  members  of  the  Russell  family,  I am 
enabled  to  state  that  in  those  papers  bearing  the 
signatures  of  Lord  .James  Russell  and  his  wife 
the  latter  is  styled  “ Elizabeth  Lady  Russell.” 
I should  be  obliged  by  some  information  respect- 
ing a “Katherine  Russell,”  1699,  and  “Roman 
Russell,”  date  from  1684  to  1707. 

Emily  Cole. 

Teignmoutli. 

“ Catalogue  of  Five  Hundred  Celebrated- 
Authors”  (5*'’  S.  viii.  428  ; ix.  72,  338  ; x.  30.) 
— The  Catalogue  of  Five  Hundred  Celebrated 
Authors  is  reviewed  in  the  Eurogoean  Magazine 
(1788),  vol.  xiv.  p.  103,  which  mentions  “an  his- 
torical and  critical  account  of  the  lives  and  writings 
of  the  living  authors  of  Great  Britain,  wherein 
their  respective  merits  are  discussed  with  the 
utmost  candour  and  impartiality.  8vo.”  This 
appeared  in  the  year  1762. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1804,  vol. 
Ixxiv.  p.  1173,  is  a quotation  from  New  Catalogue 
of  Living  Authors,  but  no  date  of  publication  is 
given. 

Can  any  correspondent  give  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  the  above  ? L.  L.  H. 

“Nine  Men’s  Morris  or  Merrills”  (5*’’  S. 
vii.  466,  514  ; viii.  51,  218,  238  ; ix.  177.)— The 
TptoStdv,  with  its  central  “ fold  ” or  “ mound,” 
and  the  tlerreia,  or  board  of  Palamedes,  were  pro- 
bably the  originals  of  merrills  and  draughts. 
Ovid,  Tristia,  ii.  477-481,  and  De  Arte  Amandi, 
iii.  357-365,  alludes  to  the  men  being  moved  in 
direct  lines,  set  in  a row,  and  retreating.  He 
says  (in  the  former) ; — 

“ Parva  sedet  ternis  instructa  tabella  lapillis, 

In  qua  vicisse  est,  continuasse  suos.” 

But  here  there  are  only  three  counters  on  each 
side.  In  Ireland  it  was,  and  perhaps  still  is, 
called  “ top  castle,”  and  played  with  a.s  many  men. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

“She,  tub  Cat’s  Mother”  (5*’’  S._  ix.  402, 
494.) — I cannot  agree  with  A.  J.  M.  in  styling 
this  expression  “ a most  vulgar  form  of  speech,”' 
though  certainly  an  antiquated  one,  as  I have  fre- 
quently heard  it  in  my  childhood  from  my  grand- 
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mother,  a thorough  gentlewoman  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  ; it  was  used  by  her  as  a gentle  reproof 
to  the  childish  speech,  “ She  did  this  or  that  ” — 

She  is  the  cat  and  he  is  the  dog,  my  dear.”  I 
wonder  if  A.  J.  M.  ever  heard  of  “ Mr.  Brittlecup 
and  Mrs.  Tinkettle,”  personages  to  whom  this  said 
grandmother  was  wont  to  refer  young  people  pos- 
sessed of  undue  curiosity.  Were  they  characters 
in  any  old  novel ']  Also,  who  was  “ Cheeks  the 
Alarine,”  another  answer  to  impertinent  querists, 
who  is,  as  Capt.  Marryat  expresses  it,  “ Mr. 
Nobody”  on  board  a man-of-war?  All  these 
mythical  persons  were  familiar  to  me  as  a child, 
and  where  an  absolute  scolding  was  not  necessary, 
the  mention  of  their  names  sulhced  to  check  juve- 
nile precocity  in  a truly  magical  manner. 

H.  M.  L. 

I do  not  know  whether  I belong  to  one  of  “ the 
classes  which  supply  ‘ mammas’  and  little  girls  to 
literature,”  but  I do  know  that  “She,  the  cat’s 
mother”  was  often  used  in  our  family  in  the  way 
indicated  by  Cutubert  Bede,  and  I never  heard 
it  condemned  as  a vulgar  form  of  speech,  though  no 
doubt,  in  common  with  other  adages,  there  is  very 
little  about  it  that  one  could  call  genteel.  I be- 
lieve it  did  good  service  in  breaking  children  of 
the  habit  of  referring  to  a person  as  “ she,”  with- 
out ever  mentioning  her  name.  Under  “Cat’s 
Aunt”  Mr.  Fencock  (Gloss.  Manley  and  Corring- 
ham)  remarks,  “ When  a person  talking  of  another 
says  ‘she’  without  having  mentioned  her  name, 
his  hearer  usually  says,  by  way  of  re])roof,  ‘ She’s 
the  cat’s  aunt,’  i.e.,  the  word  she  might  have  that 
significance.  Common  in  London.” 

St.  Swithin. 

In  Kent,  and  by  Kentish  folk,  the  same  thought 
is  expressed  by  “ She  is  the  cat’s  5'?'a?idmother,” 
and  is  uniformly  used  to  inculcate  in  children  a 
respectful  way  of  speaking  of  elders.  Supposing 
■a  child  to  be  talking  of  a lady,  at  first  mentioning 
her  by  name,  but  proceeding  to  a long  relation  in 
which  “ she  ” occurs  incessantly,  the  mother  will 
bring  to  the  child’s  mind  a sense  of  undue  levity, 
and  a want  of  deference  perceived  in  this  style  of 
talk  by,  “ My  dear,  remember  that  ‘ she  ’ is  the 
■cat’s  grandmother.”  George  Redway. 

Chelsea. 

Coleridge  on  Walpole  (5‘t  S.  ix.  128,  392, 
438.) — The  idea  is  from  Byron’s  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment : — 

The  fogs  of  London,  through  which,  dimly  beaconed, 

The  weathercocks  are  gilt  some  thrice  a year, 

If  that  the  sumriier  is  not  too  severe.” 

By  the  way,  is  not  Mr.  C.  A.  Ward’s  phrase, 
■“  The  fine  gentleman  of  Twickenham,”  a clear  in- 
fringement of  Mr.  Pope’s  patent  ? Tregeagle. 

The  Nanfan  Family  (2°‘1  S.  viii.  228,  294, 
357  ; S.  viii.  472  ; ix.  129,  398,  457.)— The 


following  name  is  to  be  found  in  the  London 
Business  Directory  for  1876  : — “ Thomas  H.  Nan- 
fan,  Booking  Office,  17,  Stamford  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road,  S.E.”  The  following  is  part  of  the 
pedigree  as  given  by  Nash  in  his  History  of  Wor- 
cestershire. It  does  not  include  certain  names 
given  by  Sir  J.  Maclean  : — 

1.  Silvester  Nanfan  of  Trerise,  co.  Cornwall,  Esq. 

2.  Sir  Richard. 

3.  Sir  John  = Jane,  d.  of  Sir  John  Coleshill. 

4.  John,  of  Rirts  Morton,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Wor- 
cester, 24  Hen.  VI. 

h.  John,  of  Birts  Morton,  Esq.,  temp.  Hen.  VI.  and 
Edw.  IV. 

6.  Sir  Richard,  of  Birts  Morton,  Treasurer  and  Dep. 
Lieutenant  of  Calais,  1503,  18  Hen.  VII. 

7.  John,  of  Birts  iMorton,  Esq.  = Maud,  d.  of  Sir 
Richard  Cornewall  of  Berrington,  co.  Hereford. 

8.  William,  of  Birts  Morton  = Maud,  d.  of  Richard 
Monington. 

9.  Giles,  of  Birts  Morton, 

Branches  of  the  family  settled  in  Gloucester- 
shire, at  Tewkesbury,  Barnesley,  &c. ; in  Salop, 
London,  &c. 

Mr.  Giles  Nanfitn  and  Mr.  Randal  Dobyns 
built  an  almshouse  in  the  town  of  Newent,  Glou- 
cestershire, consisting  of  eight  dwellings,  with 
gardens.  This  was,  I believe,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  H.  Bower. 

The  Dutch  Master  Metsu  (5‘'^  S.  ix.  508.) — 
I believe  that  G.  G.  will  find  upon  inc^uiry  that 
his  picture  formed  part  of  the  small  collection 
which  belonged  to  Henry  Crowe,  a vicar  of 
Buckingham,  who  lived  in  Hatton  Garden,  and 
died  there  about  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  The 
picture  looks  like  an  answer  to  a challenge  to 
paint  the  mo.st  unpromising  subject  without 
vulgarity.  Gwavas. 

Penzance. 

Blushing  in  the  Dark  (5‘^  S.  vii.  145,  295, 
437.) — Trollope,  in  his  American  Senator  (vol.  i. 
p.  276),  gives  his  authority  in  favour  of  the 
possibility  of  “ blushing  in  the  dark,”  and  although 
the  passage  occurs  in  a work  of  fiction,  it  is  so 
thoroughly  natural  as  to  be  well  nigh  convincing, 
if,  indeed,  the  fact  be  not  sufficiently  established 
already.  Mary  Masters  is  contemplating  the  idea 
of  giving  herself  to  Larry  Twentyman,  while  all 
the  time  she  is  in  love  with  Morton  : — 

“And  then  she  ‘blushed’  as  she  lay  in  the  ‘dark,’ 
with  her  cheek  on  her  jiillow,  when  she  found  herself 
forced  to  inquire  within  her  own  heart  whether  she  did 
not  love  some  one  else.  She  would  not  own  it,  and  yet 
she  ‘ blushed,’  and  yet  she  thought  of  it.” 

G.  L.  G. 

Ear-aches=tiie  Field  Poppy  (5“*  S.  ix.  488, 
514  ; x.  57.) — In  Norfolk  the  field  poppy  (Papaver 
lihceas)  is  called  a head-ache,  not  ear-ache,  from  the 
general  impression — and  I am  not  at  all  certain 
that  it  is  incorrect — that  it  has  the  effect  of  causing 
a pain  in  the  head.  Where  this  plant  abounds,  as 
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it  often  does  amongst  the  corn,  it  is  common  for 
the  labourers  to  say,  “ What  a lot  of  headaches 
there  are  in  the  wheat  this  year.” 

Geo.  Sexton,  LL.D. 

[See  Clare’s  Shep.  Cal.,  p.  47.] 

“Kex”  (5*'*  S.  viii.  169,  454  ; ix.  113,  417  ; x. 

, 56.) — Although  Mr.  Henfrey’s  friend  may  be 
I quite  right  in  what  he  says,  Bailey  may  neverthe- 
less err  in  giving  Icecks  as  a plural.  Mrs.  Francis’s 
il  remark,  quoted  viii.  455,  appears  under  the  editor- 
I ship  of  no  less  a person  than  Prof.  Skeat. 

St.  Swithin. 

Simon  Browne  (5‘'’  S.  x.  45.) — A very  good 
i biographical  account  of  this  Presbyterian  divine  is 
i to  be  found  in  Wilson’s  History  and  Antiquities 
I of  Dissenting  Churches,  1808,  vol.  ii.  pp.  338  to 
1 358.  At  the  end  there  is  a list  of  his  twenty-five 
I publications,  with  the  dates  on  which  they 
J appeared.  The  foundation  of  this  memoir  was  an 
] account  of  Mr.  Browne,  written  by  Dr.  Towers  for 
{ the  Biographia  Britannica,  1780,  vol.  ii.  pp.  641 
1 to  647.  None  of  Simon  Browne’s  works  are 
I scarce,  and  none  are  now  of  much  value  ; they  are 
I chiefly  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  history  of 
i religious  thought.  The  three  essays  which  he  wrote 
j for  The  Occasional  Papers  were  No.  4 in  vol.  i., 
“An  Expedient  for  Peace  among  all  Protestants  ” ; 
No.  10  in  vol.  ii.,  “ An  Address  to  the  Clergy  in 
Eelation  to  the  Societies  for  the  Eeformation  of 
Manners”  ; and  No.  12  in  vol.  iii.,  “An  Address 
to  Persons  of  Figure  and  of  Estates,  and  to  all  in 
General,  with  Eelation  to  the  Societies  for  Eefor- 
mation of  Manners.”  Browne  died  at  Shepton 
Mallet,  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  1732.  His 
funeral  sermon,  preached  by  Anthony  Atkey  at 
Shepton,  and  published,  contains  many  interesting 
i facts  relating  to  him.  Edward  Solly. 

I Sutton,  Surrey. 
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Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.  By  John  Morley. 

2 Tols.  (Chapman  & Hall.) 

With  his  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopo’dists  Mr.  Morley 
closes  his  labours  upon  what  he  calls  the  literary  pre- 
paration for  the  French  Revolution.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  Mariage  de  Figaro  of  Beaumarchais,  to  which  Mr. 
Morley  makes  but  slight  and  occasional  reference, 
should  be  included  under  such  a head.  It  is,  however, 
permissible  and  convenient  to  make  a distinction  be- 
tween dramatic  and  purely  literary  work,  and  to  regard 
as  the  true  precursors  and  preparers  of  the  Revolution 
those  who  sought  deliberately  and  with  intention  to 
upset  existing  institutions,  and  to  inundate  with  the 
light  of  reason  and  philosophy  the  night  of  intellectual 
ignorance  and  political  slavery.  The  volume  now  issued 
is  complementary  in  more  senses  than  one.  Besides 
giving  an  interesting  and  comprehensive  biography  of 
Diderot  and  a singularly  concise  and  luminous  analysis 
j of  his  principal  works,  it  supplies  a history  of  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  which  he 


was  the  ruling  spirit,  and  a full  account  of  those  works 
of  Helvetius,  Holbach,  and  Raynal,  in  the  production 
of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  a share.  With  the 
previous  volumes  then  on  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  and 
the  essays  contained  in  the  Critical  Miscellanies,  it 
constitutes  tlie  most  animated,  trustworthy,  and  gi-aphio 
account  English  literature  supplies  of  those  literary 
forces  which  prepared  the  ground  for  the  stupendous 
upheaval  of  the  French  Revolution. 

On  the  whole,  the  present  volume  must  be  regarded 
as  the  most  remarkable  accomplishment  Mr.  Morley 
has  exhibited.  While  the  picture  of  Diderot  is  not  less 
striking  than  that  of  Rousseau  or  of  Voltaire,  the  descrip- 
tion of  social  phases  reveals  grasp  and  insight  not  before 
equalled;  and  the  critical  verdicts,  for  the  reason  pos- 
sibly that  they  are  supported  by  the  evidence  of  quota- 
tion and  analysis,  have  an  authority  in  excess  of  those 
previously  pronounced. 

Not  an  easy  task  is  it  to  deal  with  work  so  voluminous 
and  heterogeneous  as  the  writings  of  Diderot,  a con- 
siderable portion  of  which  has  only  during  recent 
years  been  rendered  accessible.  Shakspeare  himself 
was  scarcely  more  careless  about  the  fate  of  his  produc- 
tions than  this  indefatigable  journalist,  who  poured 
forth  an  all  but  continuous  tide  of  reflection,  criticism, 
narrative,  satire,  and  argument,  and  left  the  whole 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Hence  not  a few  of  his  more 
important  works  escaped  attention  in  his  lifetime,  and 
found  ultimately  their  way  to  light  in  editions  of  doubt- 
ful authority.  Not,  as  has  been  said,  until  the  present 
decade  has  a complete  collection  of  the  writings  known 
to  be  his  been  given  to  the  world.  Conjecture  will  for 
ever  occupy  itself  with  the  question  how  much  of  the 
anonymous  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  due 
to  him. 

In  a notice  such  as  our  columns  permit,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  either  an  estimate  of  Diderot  or  even  an 
insight  into  the  view  that  is  taken  of  him  by  Mr.  Morley. 
The  most  we  can  do  is  to  show  on  what  points  the 
latest  biographer  and  critic  insists.  The  immoral  aspect 
of  Diderot's  work,  an  aspect  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked, is  dealt  with  and  dismissed.  It  is  less  pruriency 
in  Diderot  than  absolute  absence  of  shame  that  accounts 
for  his  publication  of  licentious  tales  and  his  dealing 
with  such  phases  of  human  infirmity  as  men  by  common 
consent  ignore.  To  the  grace  and  charm  of  his  style  in 
his  lighter  works  full  justice  is  done,  while  the  fact  is 
admitted  that  the  most  delightful  of  writers  can  on 
occasion  become  strained,  stiff,  and  pedantic.  Especial 
attention  is  bestowed  upon  his  efforts  to  reform  the 
stage  by  means  of  views  which,  paradoxical  and  strange 
as  they  seem,  have  exercised  subsequently  great  in- 
fluence in  Germany  and  in  France.  The  Pare  de 
Faniille  of  Diderot  has  been,  according  to  F.  Genin, 

“ Le  pere  d’une  famille  deplorable Ce  qu’on  a ap- 

pelle  I’Art  romantique,  avec  son  faste  de  verite  a tout 
prix,  n’etait  qu’un  rechauffe  des  vieux  systemes  de 
Diderot.  C’est  la  qu’on  trouverait  les  meilleurs  argu- 
ments pour  demontrer  I’excellence  des  trilogies  modernes 
les  plus  indigestes  et  les  plus  arrogamment  ahsurdes.”^ 
Before  producing  this  result,  however,  the  views  on  the 
drama  of  Diderot  had  exercised  a strong  influence  over 
German  criticism  and  German  effort.  Grave  condemna- 
tion is  passed  upon  Diderot's  dramatic  work.  His 
criticisms  on  art  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  subject  of 
high  eulogy.  His  materialism  is  explained,  and  its 
origin  is  traced — those  phrases  he  occasionally  employs 
which  seem  to  indicate  a trembling  heart  within  the 
extensive  outworks  of  infidelity  being  taken  to  be  in- 
sincere— a concession,  in  fact,  to  the  dangers  with  which 
Diderot  was  environed.  The  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  book  is  that  which  shows  the  heroic  maintenance 
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'hy  Diderot  of  the  Encyclopadiii  at  a tiitie  wlicn  lie  had 
to  contend  with  bitter  hostility  _ from  without  and 
treacherv  from  within.  Aimin.is  before  all  things  to  be 
just  and  imjjartial,  iMr.  Morley  holds  the  balance  evenly, 
and  cannot  at  least  be  charged  with  leaning  to  the  side 
of  indulgence,  il  is  book  is  certain  to  inspire  interest  and 
rewai  d attention. 

Fosts  and  Telegraph.’!,  Past  and  Present.  With  an 

Account  of  the  Telephone  and  Phonograph.  By 

William  Tegg,  F.Il.  ll.S.  (Tegg  & Co.) 

Jilt.  Ti-gg  hu'  added  another  to  the  list  of  his  useful  and 
instructive  little  volumes.  In  the  present  one  the  postal 
system  is  well  described,  in  connexion  wdth  which  many 
curious  facts  are  introduced.  Our  reailers  will  be  amused 
at  the  following  addresses  of  letters  to  royalty  : “Keen 
Vic  Tory  at  Winer  Castle  ” ; “Miss  Queene  Victoria  of 
England’’;  “To  the  King  of  Kusheys,  Forren,  With 
Speed.’’  As  Mr.  Tegg  points  out,  the  duty  of  solving  all 
the  eingma.s  and  of  deciphering  the  astotnshing  specimens 
of  writing  that  are  continually  afflicting  the  Inland  Post 
Office  not  only  recpiires  very  sharp  wits,  but  excellent 
eyesight.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  in  this  age  of 
widespread  education  there  should  still  be  found  those 
who,  tor  “ Near  Devizes,’’  write  “ Ner  the  Wises.’’  and 
for  “ Watling  Street,  near  London  Bridge,  Cheapside,” 
jiut  “Wardling  Street,  Noher  Lmider  Brutz  Schibseed.’’ 
The  chapter  on  Telegraphs  is  chatty,  and  gives  the  reader 
a good  insight  into  the  working  of  this  invaluable  means 
of  communication.  'I'he  concluding  pages  are  devoted 
to  a history  of  the  Telephone,  and  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  novelty  would  do  well  to  study  Mr.  Tegg’s 
excellent  remarks  upon  it. 

The  paper  in  the  Qiiarterlg  on  Martin  Joseph  Kouth 
will  awaken  many  old  Oxford  memories.  That  on 
Lambeth  Palace  has  a peculiar  interest  at  the  present 
time.  It  will  surprise  many  to  hear  that  that  block  of 
the  palace  buildings  known  as  the  Lollards’  Tower  has 
no  right,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  name,  and 
that  w'hilst  there  certainly  did  once  exist  a Lollards’ 
tower,  it  was  not  at  Lambeth  Palace,  but  a part  of 
London  House,  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire. 


The  Council  of  the  Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  had  under  consideration  the  fact  of  the 
existence  in  many  places  in  England  and  Wales  of  old 
parochial  and  gr.aunnir  school  libraries,  the  subject 
Laving  been  broached  during  the  recent  Conference  of 
Librarians  in  the  President's  Address  and  in  a letter 
from  Archdeacon  Allen.  As  many  of  these  libraries  are 
valuable,  it  is  imjiortant  that  all  should  be  better  known, 
and  the  Council  think  that  the  publication  of  authentic 
information  with  regard  to  them  would  be  a public 
benefit.  Any  information,  therefore,  that  can  be  fur- 
nished on  the  subject  will  be  welcomed  by  Mr.  T.  W. 

■ Shore,  Secretary  of  the  Hartley  Institution,  South- 
ampton. Mr.  Shore  will  be  glad  to  receive  answers  to 
the  following  queries: — 1.  What  parochial  libraries  are 
there  in  your  archdeaconry,  with  the  dates  of  their 
establishment?  2.  Number  of  the  volumes  and  character 
of  the  collections.  3.  What  catalogues  exist  ? 4.  Where 
and  by  whom  are  the  book.s  kept?  5.  What  is  their 
general  condition?  6.  Name  of  any  grammar  school 
having  an  old  library,  with  the  name  of  the  person  from 
whom  information  can  be  obtained.  The  results  of  this 
inquii’y  will  form  the  basis  of  a paper  to  be  read  at  the 
.annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  to  be  held  in  October. 

Stratmann’s  Dictionary.— F,  J.  F.  writes; — “The 
■very  high  character  of  Dr.  Stratmann’s  Dictionary  has 
been  long  known  to  students  of  Early  English.  I beg  to 
•call  their  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  a cir- 
,cular  just  received  from  him,  witli  a copy  of  his  new 


edition : — ‘ In  order  to  facilitate  the  purchase,  the  author 
will  send  this  much  improved  and  enlarged  edition 
(12,385  lines  more  than  second  edition)  to  any  gentleman 
who  remits  to  him,  before  October  next,  twenty  marks 
(=H.),  and  one  mark  for  postage.  After  that  time 
the  book  will  go  to  the  trade,  and  probably  cost  double 
that  price.’  Dr.  Stratmann’s  address  is  6,  Karlsplatz, 
Krefeld,  Germany.” 


^Pottrpd  to  CorrpStiantipiits. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Correspond RNTS  are  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  against  rule  to  seal  or  otherwise /asle«,  communications 
transmitted  by  the  halfpenny  post.  Not  unfrequently 
double  postage  has  to  be  paid  on  their  receipt,  because 
they  have  been  “ closed  against  inspection.” 

C.  IV.  Tuttle  (Boston,  U.S.) — James  [Ley],  third  Earl 
of  Marlborough.  The  following  references  occur  in  the 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  1649-60, 
p.  178  : — “ 1649.  Council  of  State.  Day’s  proceedings, 
June  9th.  Colonels  Stapley,  Jones,  and  Purefoy,  and 
Messrs.  Holland  and  Heveningham,  to  he  a committee  to 
consider  the  petition  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  Merchants’  certificate  annexed.”  P.  183,  as  above : 
“June  13th.  The  Earl  of  Marlborough’s  petition  to  be 
considered  next  Friday.”  P.  204,  as  above  : “ June  23rd. 
The  Earl  of  Marlborough  to  have  liberty  to  go  to  sea,  he 
entering  into  a recognisance  of  2,000?.,  and  finding  good 
security  to  stand  bound  with  him,  that  he  will  not  do 
anything  prejudicial  to  any  of  the  English  Nation,  so 
long  as  he  is  out  of  it,  or  to  the  English  plantations 
abroad,  or  to  the  Parliament  of  England  and  present 
Government.”  Burke  i^Eoct.  and  Dorm.  Peerage,  1866) 
says  that  this  nobleman  “ was  appointed,  being  a naval 
officer,  Lord  Admiral  of  all  His  Majesty’s  ships  at  Dart- 
mouth and  parts  adjacent,  in  166'2  he  was  employed  in 
the  American  plantations.  But  in  1666,  commanding 
that  huge  ship  called  the  Old  James,  in  that  great  fight 
at  sea  with  the  DutchoffLowestoffe,  upon  the  3rd  June,  was 
there  slain  by  a cannon  bullet.”  As  the  third  earl  died 
s.p.,  the  titles  of  Baron  Ley  of  Ley,  co.  Devon,  cr.  1626, 
and  Earl  of  Marlborough,  cr.  1626,  devolved  upon  his 
uncle,  William,  fourth  earl,  on  whose  death,  also  without 
issue,  these  titles  became  extinct.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  third  earl  contemplated  sailing  to  the  plantations 
in  1649-50,  and  there  may  be  traces  of  him  in  some  of 
the  early  colonial  documents  of  New  England  in  the 
interval  between  that  date  and  the  llestoration. 

Gkeysteil. — 

“ Principiis  ohsta  ; sera  medicina  paratur. 

Cum  mala  per  longas  convaluere  moras.”  i 

Ovid,  Amor  is  Remedia,  bk.  i.  91. 

Rich.  Owen  had  better  apply  direct  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

Wsi.  C.  Allen. — We  should  recommend  you  to  apply 
to  Messrs.  Stanford,  55,  Charing  Cross,  S..\V. 

W.  M.  B.  (“  Hagways.”) — See  p.  514  of  our  last  volume. 

H.  W.  Y.  (York)  has  been  anticipated,  ante,  p.  15. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print  j and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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dSotcjf. 

ROBERT  BOLTON,  1572-1631. 

There  are  a fire  and  a vigour  about  the  writings 
:)f  Robert  Bolton  which  raise  him  infinitely  above 
■he  ruck  of  contemporary  divines.  A man  of 
4'reat  parts  and  high  culture,  he  illumines  the 
gloomy  Puritan  firmament  like  some  erratic 
cornet.  Greatly  distinguished  at  Oxford,  he  was 
me  of  the  men  selected  by  Abbot  to  dispute  before 
lames  I.,  and,  amongst  other  literary  feats  men- 
ioned  by  his  admiring  biographers,  it  is  recorded 
Rat  he  copied  “ all  Homer”  with  his  own  hand  and 
•ead  through  Thomas  Aquinas  “once  or  twice.” 
Until  middle  age  Bolton  lived  the  life  of  the 
vorld.  “ Hee  loved  stage-playes,  cards  and  dice, 
le  was  a horrible  swearer  and  Sabbath-Breaker 
ind  boone  companion,”  says  his  candid  friend, 
Edward  Bagshaw.  About  the  year  1607  he 
intered  holy  orders  and  retired  from  his  old 
launts.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  in  the  old 
lays  he  had  tried  his  hand  at  these  same  “ stage- 
fiayes,”  but  we  know  him  now  only  from  the 
iloquent  works  which  he  sent  forth  from  his  quiet 
STorthamptonshire  parsonage.  These  writings  bear 
nany  traces  of  the  old  Adam,  and  must,  one  would 
hink,  have  sadly  scandalized  the  audience  to  whom 
hey  were  addressed.  He  quotes  Homer  and 
/^irgil,  and  Catullus  and  Montaigne.  In  one  place 
le  quotes  Marlow’s  Doctor  Faustus,  and  this  pas- 
age  is  worth  giving,  from  the  manner  of  it  : — 


“As  tiie  poet  brings  in  the  Magitian  when  the  cove- 
nanted time  of  the  giving  of  his  soule  to  Satan  w'as  ex- 
piring, crying  to  this  purpose,— 

“0  Pythagoras,  I would  thy  Mersjinl/uxiu'Ttg  now 
were  true,  &c.,  that  I might  be  turned  into  a bird,  or 
beast,  or  exalation,”  &c. 

Among  other  things  that  one  would  scarcely  expect 
to  find  in  Bolton  is  a very  vigorous  denunciation 
of  the  inclosures,  which  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  state  of  popular  opinion  about  the  matter  in  a 
district  contiguous  to  the  Shakespeare  country. 
Here  is  a specimen  : — 

“ It  is  a nieanes  to  cast  unnecessarily  many  people  out 
of  a Towne,  for  with  the  decay  of  tillage  their  service- 
ablenesse  ceasetli ; one  shepherd  will  almost  serve  their 
turne  ; hereby  Gud  is  mightily  dishonoured  ; 

“It  curtails  the  maintainance  of  the  Minister,  which 
chiefly  stands  in  come.  What  shall  become  of  the 
Parson,  when  there  comes  a rot  of  sheepe  i 

“ It  prepares  the  v/ay  to  abhorred  sollitude,  solitari- 
nesse  ami  depopulation,  it  0))ens  the  hlouJy  floud-gates 
of  covetuusnesse  and  opiiression,  which  sweepes  away 
whole  Townes,  whatsoever  at  first  may  be  pretended 
atid  protested  to  the  contrary.  The  ci'uell  Landlord 
sides  a Close  which  lies  convenient  to  be  added  to  bis 
Bemeanes ; admit  his  neighbour  may  keep  it  if  he  will, 
yet  he  will  give  double  the  worth  but  he  will  buy  him 
out : (for  God  forbid  that  hee  should  use  him  as  Abab 
and  Jezabel  did  Naboth.)  And  this  bloudy  thirst  of 
adding  land  to  land,  being  once  on  edge  (as  we  see  by 
woelul  experience),  will  not  bee  quenched,  until  hee  bee 
druiike  with  the  bloud  of  the  oppressed. 

“It  doth  monstrously  and  unnaturally  exchange  men 
for  beasts ; It  turnes  out  men  to  bring  in  sheepe  whereas 
the  image  of  God  in  one  man,  is  farre  more  worth  than 
all  the  sheepe  in  the  world.  And  God  tels  us  by 
Ezechiel,  that  the  sheepe  of  his  pasture  are  men — Ezecli. 
34.  31.  Neither  is  the  exchange  upon  equall  and  pro- 
portionable tearmes  ; beastes  are  received  into  rich  and 
fat  pastures,  but  reasonable  men,  who  beare  Gods  image, 
are  their  bretheren,  and  better  than  themselves,  are 
turned  out  to  graze  upon  the  Common:  nay,  the  Com- 
mon and  all  is  enclosed,  and  they  are  cruelly  cast  into 
the  wide  and  hard-hearted  world,  and  so  linger  and  lan- 
guish away  in  bitternesse  of  griefe,  misery  and  want ; a 
death  as  far  more  niercilesse  than  present  murdering,  as 
hanging  in  chaines  alive  is  than  beheading 

“Inclosure  is  a foule  name,  an  hatefull  and  odious 
thing,  and  of  ill  report.  The  wounds  are  yet  fresh 
bleeding,  which  inclosure  hath  made,  and  the  teares  yet 
stand  in  the  eyes  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  dead  cark- 
asses  ot  poore  and  hunger  starved  soules,  lay  not  long 
since  bleeding  and  groaning  in  those  pastures  which 
were  inclosed  with  bloud  and  wrong.  Those  wretched 
Caitifes  justly  indeed  perish  in  their  rebellion,  yet  as 
Christ  saith  Luke  17,  Woe  be  unto  them  by  whom  the 
offence  commeth.  Now  the  Scripture  teacheth  us  that 
we  should  doe  such  things  as  are  honest  and  of  good  re- 
port providing  for  honest  things,  not  only  before  God 
but  before  men,  abstaining  from  all  appearance  of  evil. 
And  therefore  if  inclosure,  were  not  it  selfe  inclosed 
with  oppression,  bloud  and  wrong,  if  there  were  no  more 
in  it,  but  onely  that  it  is  odious,  and  of  so  bad  report, 
yet  I doe  not  see  how  any  Christian  could  practice  it 
with  a good  conscience.  Why,  but  may  not  all  these 
conveniencies,  or  rather  mischiefes,  be  avoided,  if  before 
they  begirine  there  be  a resolute  and  joynte  protestation, 
that  tillage  shall  not  withstanding  bee  upheld  and  the 
poore  not  hurt  ? 

“ That  was  done,  and  such  faire  pretences  were  made 
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a3  I am  credibly  and  Cliristianly  informed,  there  where 
thirty  three  plouglis,  are  now  brought  to  the  great  dis- 
honour of  God,  and  the  destruction  of  his  people,  to  the 
Intollerable  lessening  of  the  Glory  of  the  King,  and  the 
inexpliable  wakening  of  strength  and  sinewes  of  this 
famous  and  renowned  Kingdom.  Besides,  I appeal  unto 
woful  experience  in  this  Oountrey,  most  infamous  for 
their  bloudy  sinne,  whether  these  and  many  more  mis- 
chiefes  have  not  dogged  inclosure  at  the  heeles,  and 
whether  the  Inclosors  themselves  have  not  beene 
strangely  haunted  by  the  markable  curse  and  vengance 
of  God.  And  imagine  for  a time  they  should  hold  out 
tillage,  yet  what  bands  or  chaines  what  fetters  of  Iron 
would  hold  the  greedie  worldling  or  if  him,  his  suc- 
ceeding posterity,  from  making  the  best  advantage  of 
their  owiie.  After  they  had  felt  the  sweet  of  pasture 
and  private  gaine,  little  would  they  care  for  come,  or 
the  publicke  goode.  And  they  would  easily  learne  (for 
there  are  enow  Doctors  of  this  craft)  that  there  is  more 
private  advantage  in  grazing  and  breeding,  than  in 
husbandry  and  tillage,  by  a great  deale.”— Self 
Enriching  Examination,  Bond.,  1634. 

C.  Elliot  Browne. 


ELIAS  HABESCI. 

Close  upon  a quarter  of  a century  ago  I de- 
nounced this  “ false  prophet  ” in  “ N.  & Q.,” 
grounding  iny  proof  upon  his  book  The  Parti- 
tion of  the  Dominions  of  the  Po2)e,  preceded  by 
that  of  the  Ottoman  Emf)ire,  &c.,  Calcutta,  1790, 
where  he  boldly  predicts  that  both  powers  will 
succumb  “in  less  than  two  lustres”  from  that 
date.  The  first  certainly  has  lost  its  temporali- 
ties within  the  last  few  years,  the  King  Pope 
dying  rather  hard,  his  dominions  involving  no 
contentious,  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  right- 
ful heir — Italia  ; but  the  “ sick  man  ” survived 
the  attempt  to  partition  him  in  1854,  and  has 
again  emerged  bravely  from  a second  and  more 
direct  attack  by  the  same  foe,  and,  although  some- 
what shorn  of  his  territory,  is  now,  perhaps,  in  a 
better  position  to  revive  than  before  having  taken 
Habesci’s  advice  tendered  to  Russia — “sur  la 
necessite  absolue  de  la  Cour  de  Russie  d’etre 
toujours  I'.i  bonne  et  sincere  amie  de  I’Angleterre, 
si  elle  veut  conserver  sa  grandeur.”  Turkey, 
therefore,  backed  by  her  old  friend  and  new  ally,  is 
now  likely  to  recover  her  character,  and  take  her 
stand  as  a European  power. 

Reverting  to  our  prophet,  it  may  be  worth 
while  noting  how  he  would  apportion  the  spoil 
when  Turkey  came  to  be  cut  up  and  divided. 
Russia,  he  says,  after  taking  as  much  as  would  be 
necessary  to  render  her  stronger  and  richer, 
would  not  act  wisely  in  wishing  to  reign  at  Con- 
stantinople ; the  Czar  is  therefore  recommended 
to  remove  his  Court  to  hloscow ; Russia  and 
Austria  advised  not  to  retain  all  European 
Turkey ; Bulgaria  and  Roumelia,  as  far  as 
Salonika,  should  be  ceded  to  the  new  emperor  (a 
Greek,  of  course),  also  part  of  Natolie,  Smyrna, 
Angora,  the  Dardanelles,  &c.,  continuing  his  limits 
nearly  in  the  same  parallel  by  Calcedouie,  Scutari, 


into  the  Black  Sea,  ending  at  Trebizond.  For- 
tresses to  be  erected  on  the  coast  of  Europe  and 
Asia  to  render  it  the  bulwark  of  Christendom. 
The  new  kingdom  will  be  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  new  dominions  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  the  King  of  Georgia,  who  will  be 
master  of  all  the  Georgian  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
beginning  by  the  Sea  of  Asoph,  and  ending  at 
Trebizond.  These,  united  with  the  King  of  Con- 
stantinople, will  make  the  Mussulman,  retired  into 
Asia,  tremble  at  the  name.  Habesci  considerately 
says  : — 

“ I do  not  propose  to  exterminate  them  (the  Turks), 
they  must  have  some  residence.  We  must,  therefore, 
look  out  for  a place  where  the  sovereign  may  reside  in 
tranquillity  and  submission,  waiting  for  the  sins  of  the 
Christians  to  become  once  more  insupportable,  which  may 
be  the  cause  of  another  revolution,  and  therefore,  as  God 
has  pitched  upon  the  Mussulmen  as  the  instruments  of 
his  wrath  [see  “ N.  & Q.,”  Dec.  16,  1854],  they  may  in 
their  turn  drive  out  the  Christians,  and  re-establish  their 
empire,  if  not  with  more  eclat  and  splendour,  at  least 
with  more  moderation  and  prudence.” 

This  is  more  reasonable  than  the  “ bag  and 
baggage  ” expulsion  recommended  by  some  other 
Christians. 

On  the  south  the  new  kingdom  will  have 
the  Archipelago,  of  which  the  greater  part  will, 
in  justice,  belong  to  the  Venetians.  It  will  be 
further  necessary,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  other 
powers  should  have  a sop  ; and  here  we  get  warm, 
and  had  Habesci  been  a true  prophet  he  might 
have  scored  a point  in  his  own  favour  with  us  ; but 
he  unhappily  missed  it,  for  he  gives  Cyprus  to 
France  and  puts  off  England  with  the  smaller 
Candia,  remarking  that  the  former  will  soon 
populate  it  and  obtain  ample  returns,  and,  by  way 
of  consolation  to  England,  that  her  slice  of  Turkey 
is  alone  sufficient  to  maintain  a powerful  king ; 
and  she  will  be  able  to  form  establishments,  and 
even  make  conquests  in  Egypt,  and  by  the  Nile 
carry  on  an  unlimited  trade  to  India  by  the  way 
of  Suez,  which  must  be  open  to  all. 

D’Israeli  has  given  us  a few  chapters  upon 
“ Events  which  have  not  happened.”  The  fore- 
going is  one  such,  and  may  at  the  moment  have 
some  interest  as  the  scheme  of  a clever  Greek 
to  solve  the  Eastern  Question,  now,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  at  rest  for  the  present  century.  But  I 
have  rather  to  do  with  Elias  Habesci  alias  Alex. 
Gigha’s  publications  than  criticizing  his  politics 
and  prophecies.  Besides  those  before  noted  by 
me,  the  following  has  fallen  into  my  hands : 

“ Objects  Interesting  to  the  English  Nation,  dedicated 
to  Jno.  Griffith,  Esq.,  Chief  of  Surat,  2 vols.,  sm. 
8vo.,  Calcutta,  printed  for  the  Author  at  the  Oriental 
Star  Office,  1793.”  My  own  copy  of  this  and 
that  from  which  I have  culled  some  of  his  predic- 
tions are  the  only  ones  I have  seen.  The  author 
shows  again  his  extraordinary  facility  of  getting  i 
over  difficulties,  and  his  cool  fashion  of  walking 
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into  other  people’s  territories,  for  here  he  advises 
the  addition  of  China  and  Pegu  to  the  East  India 
Company’s  possessions — that  is,  by  seizing  the  most 
desirable  of  their  ports,  and  so  making  their  own 
terms  with  those  exacting  and  troublesome 
[customers. 

In  his  Objects  he  professes  great  regard  for 
England  and  the  English,  and  gives  much  sensible 
reflection  upon  their  management,  and  many  de- 
tails about  the  Hindoo  and  Mussulman,  and  their 
intercourse  with  our  countrymen,  which  I,  as  a 
iong  resident  in  India  at  a later  period,  can 
endorse.  J.  0. 


SIIAKSPBARIANA. 

“Measure  for  Measure,”  iii.  1, 1.  118. — 

“ Cla\udio^  ; And  the  delighted  spirit 

To  bath  in  tierie  floods,  or  to  recide 
In  thrilling  Region  of  thicke-ribbed  Ice.” 

The  word  delujhtcd  has  proved  so  great  a puzzle 
that  the  commentators  have  indulged  in  various 
conjectural  alterations,  none  of  which  require 
notice.  To  the  supposition  that  in  accordance 
with  deformed,  defaced,  defeated,  deest,  &c.,  the 
word  might  mean  “ away  from”  or  “deprived  of 
light,”  it  is  answered  that  the  words  “ fierie 
floods”  immediately  succeed.  Yet  I think  that 
to  be  deprived  of  the  light  of  God,  and  to  be  con- 
fined in  “ everlasting  darkness” — or  even  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  light  of  this  world  (Job  x.  22) — might 
very  readily  be  allowed  as  a Scriptural  idea.  But 
this  explanation  is  not  necessary  except  as  afford- 
ing a second  or  double  sense.  The  phrase  is 
better  explained  by  a common,  or  at  least  not 
uncommon,  idea  of  the  times,  one  given  in  the 
following  by  Giles  Fletcher.  Speaking  of  the  devil 
in  Christ’s  Vidoric.  in  Heaven,  st.  25  (1610)  : — 

“ But  let  him  in  his  cabin  restles  rest, 

The  dungeon  of  dark  flames,  and  freezing  fire.” 

Grosart’s  F.  ir.  Lih.,  p.  102. 
And  again  in  Christ’s  Triumph  over  Heath, 
st.  42  (1610),  ibid.  p.  183 
“ To  fly  to  heav’n,  or  fall  into  the  grave 

Where firie  surges 

Of  brimstone,  rowle  about  the  cave  of  night; 

Where  flames  doe  burne,  and  yet  no  sparke  of  light, 
And  fire  both  fries  and  freezes  the  blaspheming 
spright,” 

A third  example  is  found  in  Joseph  Fletcher  : — 
“ How  sin  1 how  death  1 how  Hell  so  dark  and  dreary  1 ” 
The  P erf ect-Cwsed- Blessed  Man,  1.  288  (1629). 

A fourth  is  from  Dr.  Grosart’s  privately  printed 
works  of  George  Daniel,  of  Beswicke,  vol.  i. 
p.  172,  The  Genius  of  this  Isle  (1632): — 

“ The  walls  are  Sootie,  and  the  Light  is  Smoake, 
Certaine.  the  very  hell  is  not  more  blacke. 

Nor  can  it  have  more  Horror;  reaking  Steames 
Of  Sulphur  vexe  the  Sense,  but  give  no  flames.” 

To  go  backward  in  date,  I take  a fifth  from 
Farmer’s  Learn,  of  Sh.  (Malone,  1621,  vol.  i. 


р.  326),  who  gives  it  when  referring  to  this  very 
passage  of  Shakespere,  yet  wdthout  seeing  appa- 
rently its  explanation  of  delighted.  The  quotation 
is  “ At  the  ende  of  the  festy  vail  drawen  out  of 
Legenda  Aurea,”  4to.,  1508,  and  printed  by  Caxton, 
1483.  The  writer  is  describing  the  two  hells, 
hot  hell  and  cold  hell,  and  says, — 

“ The  fyrste  is  fyre  that  ever  brenneth,  and  never  gyveth 
lighte.” 

A sixth  is  in  Barth.  Glantville,  He  Propr.  Rerum, 
1360,  and  translated  by  St.  Batman,  1586  (b.  xi. 

с.  5,  fob  166,  1);— 

The  properties  of  the  fire  supernail,  above,  are  heat 
making  all  things  fruitfull,  and  light,  giving  life  to  all 
things.  The  properties  of  the  fire  infernall,  are  a burn- 
ing, consuming  all  things  : and  a darknesse,  making  all 
things  barraine.” 

These  show  by  their  number  and  dates  that  it 
was  no  uncommon  idea  of  the  period,  and  I liave 
met  with  at  least  two  or  three  more  similar  pas- 
sages, though,  unfortunately,  I have  no  references 
to  them.  It  may  have  arisen  from  the  passage  I 
have  referred  to  in  Job,  or,  more  probably,  from 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  those  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture  which  speak,  some  of  everlasting  dark- 
ness, and  others  of  hell  fire.  As  to  the  form  of 
Shakespere’s  word,  it  is  merely  an  example  of 
those  new-coined  words  and  fanciful  changes  of 
etymology  in  which  he  somewhat  overmuch  in- 
dulged. I trust  shortly  to  explain  Antony’s  “ arm- 
gaunt  steed,”  though  the  explanation  may  not  be 
so  free  from  objection  as  this.  Lastly,  might  I 
suggest  that  it  would  not  be  tampering  with  the 
text  if  editors  would  hereafter  print  de-lighted 
with  a hyphen,  thus  at  once  making  its  sense  clear 
to  the  reader,  and  distinguishing  it  from  the 
ordinarily  used  word  ? B.  Nicholson. 

P.S. — As  other  examples,  I could  quote  two 
from  Shakespere  himself — Twelfth  Night,  Act  iv. 
sc.  2,  11.  35-45,  Merch.  of  Ven.,  Act  v.  sc.  1,  1.  87 ; 
one  from  Sylvester  ; and  a pageful  from  the  E.  of 
Stirling’s  Hoomesday — the  Eleventh  Hour  (my 
edition,  1637). 

“Hamlet,”  Obelus  4 (5^’'  S.  ix.  103.) — I do 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Spence  in  thinking  that 
sense,  in  the  first  line,  means  sense  of  shame,  or 
that  habits,  in  the  second,  has  any  reference  to 
dress.  My  reason  for  writing  on  the  subject  is 
that  I think  not  one  of  the  eighteen  commentators 
on  this  passage,  whose  notes  are  collected  in  the 
New  Variorum,  has  exactly  caught  the  meaning 
of  the  first  line.  I understand  custom  here  to 
mean  the  force  of  habit,  which  is  said  to  eat  {i.e. 
to  consume  by  a gradual  process,  as  rust  is  said 
to  eat  iron)  all  sense,  or  consciousness  of  an  effort 
of  the  will  in  the  performance  of  habitual  actions, 
causing  us,  as  we  phrase  it,  to  do  them  me- 
chanically. The  various  readings  material  to  be 
here  considered  are  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a 
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comma  after  ent,  the  apostrophe  in  habit’s,  and 
the  reading  of  devil  or  evil;  but  the  apostrophe 
may  be  dismissed,  as  making  nonsense  of  any 
reading.  Taking  the  passage  as  printed  in  the 
Globe  edition,  the  meaning  seems  to  be  that  this 
monster.  Custom,  whose  attribute  is  described  as 
above,  devil  as  he  is  of  habits  {i.e.  in  respect  of 
his  own  habits,  and  not,  as  Caldecott  puts  it,  as 
evil  genius  of  ours),  is  angel  yet  in  this,  that  he 
causes  the  same  unconscious  habitual  performance 
of  actions  fair  and  good  as  of  those  which  are  evil, 
expressed  by  the  metaphor  of  giving  them  an  easy- 
fitting  frock  or  livery. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  that,  as  the  whole 
argument  turns  on  the  equal  influence  of  Custom 
on  good  and  bad  actions,  there  is  no  reason  for 
calling  him  a devil  in  respect  of  his  habits,  unless 
the  author,  momentarily  forgetting  in  the  second 
line  the  sense  in  which  he  has  used  the  word  in 
-he  first,  has  confounded  it  with  social  usage  lend- 
ing its  sanction  to  the  practice  of  vice.  We  might 
avoid  this  inconsistency  by  omitting  the  comma 
after  eat  and  substituting  criZ  for  devil;  and  the 
meaning  would  then  be  that  custom  eats  the  sense 
of  evil  habits,  that  is,  the  moral  sense  of  their 
quality.  We  should  thus  lose  the  antithe.sis  of 
devil  and  angel,  and  the  word  which  would  stand 
in  antithesis  to  the  latter  would  be  monster,  while 
the  actions  fair  and  good  would  be  opposed  to  the 
habits  evil. 

So  read  and  pointed,  Mr.  Spence  is  justified  in 
giving  all  sense  of  shame  as  the  meaning  of  all 
sense  of  habits  evil;  but  if  the  last  three  words  are 
cut  off  by  the  comma,  the  idea  of  shame  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  any  warrant  in  the  text. 
Between  the  two  readings,  to  say  nothing  of  others 
Avhich  have  been  suggested,  there  is  room  for  an 
obelus  ; and  the  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
Globe  edition  is  the  limitation  of  its  use  in  the 
preface,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Spence,  5‘''  S.  viii.  4, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  indicate  passages  of 
acknowledged  difficulty,  in  which  the  reader  is 
recommended  to  ascertain  what  has  been  already 
written  on  the  subject  before  troubling  himself 
with  conjectural  emendations  or  attempts  to  find  a 
meaning  for  himself.  John  Fitchett  Marsh. 

Hardwick  House,  Chepstow. 

“All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,”  Act  iv. 
sc.  2 (5*’’  S.  viii.  104,  182.)— I have  delayed  thus 
long  to  reply  to  the  note  of  J.  D.  in  the  hope  that 
some  other  contributors  would  take  the  matter  up. 
J.  D.  cannot  possibly  be  right.  Nowhere  else  in 
Shakspeare  will  he  find  “ ropes  ” in  the  sense  of 
“ outcries,”  “ scarre  ” for  “ scare,”  or  “ forsake  ” 
meaning  to  “ deny.”  And  yet  he  would  have  us 
believe  that  those  three  arra^  Aeyd/xei'a  are  all 
crowded  together  within  the  compass  of  two  lines! 

I am  unshaken  in  the  belief  that  I have  solved 
the  enigma.  I am  not  sure,  however,  that  in  my 


former  note  I assigned  to  the  solution  its  true  in- 
terpretation. “Make  promise”  may  here  stand 
for  “ give  pledge.”  If  so,  we  have  an  explanation 
of  Diana’s  seemingly  abrupt  demand,  “ Give  me 
that  ring.”  The  meaning  of  the  whole  passage 
will  be,  “ I see  when  men  are  .sincere  in  their 
wooing  it  is  their  custom  to  give  some  pledge  of 
their  sincerity ; ‘ give  me  that  ring  ’ as  a pledge  of 
yours.” 

In  the  Times  of  August  13, 1877,  I read  : — “ To. 
facilitate  marriage,  the  Jewish,  like  the  Roman,  law 
permits  marriage  by  consent  without  a ceremony^ 
or  marriage  by  token,  as  giving  a ring  or  a coin.” 

A distinguished  critic,  to  whom  I submitted  my 
former  note  on  this  passage,  wrote  to  me  ; — “ I do 
not  believe  that  to  ‘ make  promise  ’ was  ever 
English.  They  said,  as  we  do,  to  make  promises, 
to  make  a promise,  but  always  to  give  promise.” 
Fie  is  right  as  to  what  was  customary,  but  he  is 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  phrase  “ make  pro- 
mise ” is  unexampled.  I find  it  in  the  New 
Testament  in  Hebrews  vi.  13,  “ God  made  promise 
to  Abraham”  ; and  I find  its  equivalent,  “make 
forword,”  in  Chaucer,  Can.  Tales,  1.  33. 

E.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 


Episcopal  Registers. — ^Canterbury  begin 
1278,  in  Peccham’s  time. 

Wells  begin  from  W.  deMarchia,  1292. 

^Chichester — Rede,  1396-1414;  Praty,  1438- 
45  ; Story,  1478 ; and  so  on,  with  interruptions. 

Ely— earliest,  Ep.  Lisle,  1345-61 ; Arundel, 
1374-88  ; Fordham,  1388-1425;  Bourchier,  144.3- 
54  ; Grey,  1454-78  ; West,  1515  ; and  so  on. 

Exeter  begin  Bronescombe,  1257  ; Quivil, 
Stapledon,  Grandison. 

Hereford  begin  1275,  and  are  pretty  entire  to 
1584. 

Lichfield  begin  Langton,  1295  ; Northbrugh, 
1322  ; Stretton,  1360 ; Skirlaw,  1385  ; Scrope, 
1386  ; Burghill,  1398  ; Heyworth,  1419  ; Bath, 
1447  ; Bolers,  1453 ; Halse,  1459 ; Arundel,  1496 ; 
Blethe,  1503 ; and  so  on. 

Lincoln  begin  Hugo  Welles,  1216,  and  are  in 
order. 

London  begin  Baldock,  1306 ; Sudbury,  1361-75; 
Braybroke,  1381-1404 ; Walden,  1404  ; Grey, 
1426-31;  Gilbert,  1436-48;  Kemp,  1479-89;  HiU, 
1489-1505  ; Fitz.James,  1506,  &c. 

Norwich  begin  1299-1325,  Salmon,  and  so  on. 

Rochester  begin  1319,  Haymo  de  Hethe;  Wells, 
1440,  &c. 

Salisbury  begin  1297,  and  are  pretty  entire. 

* Winchester  begin  Pontissara,  1282;  Wood- 
lock,  1305;  Sajidal,  1316;  D’Asserio,  1320;  Strat- 
ford, 1323 ; Orlton,  1334  ; Edyngton,  1345  ; Wyke- 
ham,  1367;  Beaufort,  1405;  Waynflete,  1447,  &c. 

Worcester  begin  Giffard,  1268,  and  are  very 
complete. 
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York  begin  Walter  de  Grey,  1235,  and  are  in 
good  order. 

^Carlisle  begin  Ilalton,  1293;  Eosse,  1.325; 
Kirby,  1332  ; Wei  ton,  1353. 

Durham  begin  liatfield,  13C5  ; Eordliam,  Skir- 
law,  imperfect  ; Langley. 

Those  marked  * I liave  examined  ; the  rest  I 
give  on  the  best  authority  to  which  I have  access. 
It  will  be  well  to  have  a complete  and  accurate 
list.  Dr.  Hutton  made  largo  collections  from 
many  of  the.se  invaluable  registers,  which  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

Bp.  Henuy  Compton. — In  1677  there  appeared 
anonymously,  in  a little  12mo.  volume,  A Treatise 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  “printed  by  W.  Godbid, 
and  are  to  be  sold  in  Little  Britain,”  which  has 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  an  original  work  of 
Henry  Compton,  the  high-principled  and  pious 
soldier-bishop  of  London.  There  are  slight  indi- 
cations here  and  there,  from  references  to  French 
phraseology  and  to  Arnauld’s  version  of  the  N.  T., 
that  the  book  might  have  had  other  than  an 
English  original,  but  these  have  never  attracted 
notice.  It  is  found,  however,  from  a letter  from 
Andre  Lortie,  a French  Protestant  minister  at 
Eochelle,  who  was  afterwards  ordained  in  England 
and  beneficed  as  rector  of  Barton,  Notts  (which  is 
preserved  in  Eawlinson  MS.  C.  982  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library),  that  the  bishop’s  bonk  is  a transla- 
tion of  the  lirst  part  of  Lortie’s  Traite  de  la  Sainie 
Cene.  The  writer  makes  very  profuse  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  honour  done  him  by  the  trans- 
lation, and,  although  he  does  not  name  his  book, 
it  is  seen  on  comparison  that  it  is  none  other  than 
the  one  in  question.  W.  D.  Macray. 

“Poems,”  by  Tekeli,  1809. — I have  long  had 
this  sparkling  little  book  by  me  without  being 
able  to  discover  its  author ; at  last  I think  I can 
father  it  upon  Theodore  Hook,  although  I find  it 
nowhere  so  ascribed.  The  author  says  he  pub- 
lishes before  he  has  attained  his  seventeenth  year, 
which  accords  with  Hook’s  age  in  1809.  In  1806 
our  author  made  a great  hit  with  his  Melodramas 
of  Tekeli,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
may  have  taken  the  title  of  his  drama  for  a nom 
de  plume,  when  introducing  himself  in  a new  line. 
If  further  proof  is  needed  we  have  it  in  his  aristo- 
cratic subscription  list,  with  his  friend,  the  Prince 
Eegent,  at  its  head,  and  including  the  Mauritius 
authorities,  under  whom  he  subsequently  served, 
as  well  as  many  other  persons  of  distinction  and 
official  position,  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hook  for  six 
copies. 

At  the  period  it  would  seem  that  there  could 
not  have  been  a doubt  as  to  the  authorship,  and  I 
may  be  told  by  some  better  informed  bibliographer 
that  there  never  existed  any,  but  when  I find  the 
fact  unrecorded  in  Barham’s  Life  and  Remains  of 


Book,  no  intimation  in  the  Museum  copy  of  Tekeli, 
nor  in  any  of  the  works  where  we  would  look  for 
tlie  identification  of  an  anonymous  book,  I venture 
to  record  my  small  find  in  “ N.  & Q.”  J.  0. 

Wheat  and  Bread. — In  a folio  Prayer  Book, 
printed  in  1662  by  “ His  Majesties  Printers,”  now 
in  my  possession,  there  are  a large  number  of 
notes,  some  of  which  may  interest  your  readers : — 

1795.  August. — Wheat  solil  for  31^.  per  load. 

1796.  August. — Wheat  reduced  to  about  20i.  y®  load. 

180(1.  Dec.  21st  being  Saint  Thomas  liis  day,  a Pro- 
clamation was  read  in  the  church,  by  the  Curate  Mr.  T. 
Bartlani,  restricting  every  Person  to  the  use  of  one 
quartern  Loaf  per  week,  and  to  prohibit  pastries. 

Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  Peas,  &c.,  ground  all  down 
together  for  Bread,  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  Wheats 
which  is  said  to  be  very  scarce.  Quartern  Loaf  at  1.?.  GpL 
Beef  7k/.,  Veal  8k/.,  Mutton  8rf.,  Pork  9(/.,  Butter  ls.5d.. 
Salt  Butter  Is.  2d.,  Cheese  Is.,  Bacon  Is.  !:)(/.,  each  pound. 

Wheat  sold  for  48/.  per  load,  and  Barley  at  24/.  odd 
each  load. 

The  summer  of  this  year  (1800)  was  very  dry,  no  rain 
having  fallen  for  the  space  of  74  days,  when  on  Tuesday 
moi-niiig,  the  19th  of  August,  a glorious  rain  came  down. 

1801.  October. — In  this  month  appeared  a Comet,  in 
the  S.W.,  and  afterwards  in  the  N.W.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  the  same  Comet  which  appeared  in  1758-9. 

There  are  many  other  notes  referring  to  naval 
victories  and  other  public  events  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  well  as  a record  of  the  state  of  the 
weather  on  successive  Easter-days,  to  which  much 
importance  was  attached  : — 

“ Such  an  Easter-day, 

Such  a Harvest.” 

J.  E.  Dore. 

Salisbury. — The  Council  of  London  spells  the 
name  of  Old  Sarum,  “ Serisberia”;  W.  of  Malmes- 
bury gives  it  as  “ Salesberia  quod  est  vice  civitatis 
castellum  locatum  in  edito,  muro  vallatum  non 
exiguo”  (Gest.  Pont.,  pp.  68,  183).  In  the  Sarum 
Missal  printed  in  London  in  1551,  the  address  to 
the  purchaser  contains  these  lines  : — 

“ Invenies  illic  digestas  ordine  Missas 
Cmsaris  ut  Burgi  verier  usus  habet.” 

Mackenzie  E.  0.  Walcott. 

Seend  Churchyard  and  the  Cromwells. — 
There  are  some  Cromwells  buried  in  Seend  Church- 
yard, which  is  not  far  from  Bradford,  VVilts.  With 
regard  to  the  name  of  Cromwell  in  Wiltshire,  Mark 
Noble,  in  his  Bouse  of  Cromwell,  says 

“ I have  been  informed  that  some  of  Sir  Phil,  Crom- 
well’s (fifth  son  of  Sir  Hen.  Cromwell,  Knt.,  grandfather 
of  the  Protector)  male  descendants  settled  in  the  co.  of 
Wilts.  It  is  the  more  probable,  as  Mr.  Edmondson 
mentions  a family  there  who  bore  the  same  arms  and 
crest  as  Sir  Rich.  Williams,  alias  Cromwell,  did  before 
the  augmentation  of  his  crest.  There  is  a family  of 
Cromwell  of  Bromsgrove,  who  came  from  Devizes  in 
that  county;  the  grandfather  of  them  was  a school- 
master, and  their  great-grandfather  a clergyman.  Their 
father  hated  the  name  because  of  Oliver,  the  Pro- 
tector.”—P.  36. 
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Notes  on  the  Northumberland  Dialect. — 
I think  it  is  Dr.  Johnson  who  states  in  the  preface 
to  his  Dictionary  that  the  Northumbrian  language 
is  not  vulgar,  but  only  obsolete.  By  the  less  edu- 
cated Northumbrians  Thursday  is  invariably  pro- 
nounced “ Thors-day  ” ; and  I was  lately  present 
when  a day  was  being  fixed  for  clipping  sheep  on 
a large  sheep-farm  at  the  head  of  North  Tyne, 
when  Wednesday  took  the  archaic  form  of 
“ Wodens-day,”  with  an  unmistakable  emphasis 
on  the  first  syllable. 

Some  fifty  years  ago,  in  Hexham,  hands  were 
sometimes  called  “ meangs  ” ; and  quite  recently, 
at  a remote  moorland  sheep-farm,  inaccessible  to 
wheeled  vehicles,  when  a boy  at  the  tea-table  had 
touched  a piece  of  bread,  and,  changing  his  mind, 
had  taken  another  piece,  he  was  desired  to  take 
the  piece  he  had  “ meanged.” 

Thomas  Dobson,  M.A. 

SiiAKSPEARE  : Newton  ; Harvey. — 

“ The  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 

Brawing  all  things  to  it.” 

Tro lilts  and  Cressida,  iv.  3. 

The  above  passage  seems  to  show  distinctly  that 
Shakspeare  anticipated  Newton  in  his  enunciation 
of  the  principle  of  gravitation. 

“ You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife, 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart.” 

Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

Have  we  not  here  a pointed  reference  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  ] Shakspeare  and  Harvey 
were  contemporaries,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  not 
until  1616,  the  year  in  which  Shakspeare  died, 
that  Harvey’s  great  discovery  was  promulgated, 
and  then  only  through  his  lectures,  delivered  as 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  London 
College  of  Physicians.  Also,  if  Mr.  Payne  Collier 
is  right  in  assigning,  as  he  does,  the  year  1603  as 
the  date  at  which  Julius  Casar  was  written,  it 
would  appear  impossible  that  Shakspeare  could 
have  had  any  opportunity  of  accpiainting  himself 
with  Harvey’s  wonderful  secret.  Oddly  enough, 
Portia’s  immediate  reply  to  her  husband’s  remark 
is, 

“ If  this  were  true,  then  should  I know  this  secret." 

Hugh  A.  Kennedy. 

Ailsa  Lodge,  Reading. 

The  late  Bishop  Mant. — The  following  short 
paragraph  from  Berens’s  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
Bishop  Mant,  p.  136,  will  doubtless  prove  particu- 
larly interesting  at  the  present  time,  when  general 
attention  is  directed  to  the  want  of  good  indexes 
to  some  standard  publications  : — 

“ As  an  author  Bishop  Nant  had  one  very  useful  quali- 
fication— too  seldom  possessed  or  too  much  neglected  in 
these  days — I mean  that  of  constructing  indexes  to  his 
successive  works,  a labour  which,  from  long  experience, 
he  despatched  with  much  skill  and  readiness.  The 


version  of  the  Pealras,  for  instance,  is  followed  by  four 
indexes  ; that  on  the  Minor  Festivals  by  three  ; and  the 
value  of  the  two  important  volumes  of  the  History  of  the 
Irish  Church  is  very  greatly  enhanced  by  the  copious 
indexes  by  which  they  are  accompanied.” 

Many  writer.?  would  do  well  to  follow  the  good 
example  set  before  them  by  Bishop  Mant. 

Abhba. 

Coats  of  Arms  on  China.- — Nearly  all  the 
china  with  coats  of  arms  painted  on  it  is  Oriental, 
called  by  novices  or  tradesmen  Lowestoft.  The 
Worcester  manufactory  also  not  iinfrequently 
painted  arms  on  services  for  great  people,  such  as 
Lord  Nelson,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  others. 

J.  C.  J. 

“ Malordize.” — “ N.  & Q.”  has  from  time  to 
time  done  good  service  by  putting  in  the  pillory 
new  evil  and  ugly  words  as  they  crop  up.  Here 
is  a fungus  growth  of  this  kind  which,  if  not  taken 
in  time,  may  spread  far  and  wide.  I quote  from 
the  Eastern  Morning  News  of  July  5;  “The 
Kibble  was  so  bad  as  to  malordize  Preston. 
Unless  something  ivere  done  to  preserve  the  fisli 
the  Kibble  would  shortly  be  not  worth  preserving.” 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Parallelisms. — I have  lately  noticed  parallel 
passages  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  In  Morley’s  preliminary  chapter  to 
his  Voltaire  I read  : — “ History  abounds  with  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the 
causes  of  things,  are  as  if  they  were  accidents.” 
Strauss,  in  his  Old  Faith  and  the  Nciu,  says  more 
tersely : — “ Chance  is  the  result  of  hitherto  un- 
discovered causes.”  Two  pages  further  on  I read 
in  hlorley’s  Voltaire: — “It  is  hard  to  think  in 
imagination  of  the  globe  as  unpeopled  by  man,  or 
peopled,  as  it  may  at  some  remote  day  come  to  be, 
by  beings  of  capacity  superior  enough  to  e.xtinguisli 
man.”  In  M.  Louis  Figuier’s  charming  work  on 
geology  I read  ; — “ It  is  not  impossible  that  man 
may  be  a step  in  the  ascending  and  progressive 
scale  of  animated  beings.  The  divine  power  which 
strewed  on  earth  life  and  sensation  and  thought — - 
which  gave  to  the  plant  organization ; to  the 
animal  movement,  sensation,  and  intelligence;  to 
man,  besides  these  manifold  gifts,  the  faculty  of 
reason,  doubled  by  the  power  of  aiming  at  the 
ideal — perhaps  proposes  to  itself  to  create  one  day, 
along  with  man,  or  after  him,  a still  superior 
being.”  W.  M.  G.  W. 

Lavender  Hill. 

Wedding  Kitual.— At  a wedding  the  other 
day  at  St.  George’s  Church,  Hanover  Square,  the 
women  servants  of  the  bride’s  family,  who  were 
all  dressed  alike,  at  their  master’s  expense,  in 
light-coloured  bonnets  and  gowns,  walked  two 
and  two  down  the  aisle,  immediately  after  the 
service,  each  carrying  a basket  full  of  white-ribbon 
favours  which  she  offered  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
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' bridal  party,  who  were  very  numerous— a pic- 
turesrpie  and  laudable  custom  which  I never  met 
, with  before.  A.  J.  M. 


name  ? Some  years  since  I made  the  subjoined 
extract  from  a work  on  surnames,  but  I regret  that 
I cannot  now  name  the  author  : — 


The  last  Survivoh  op  those  who  fought 
ON  board  the  Victory. — I think  the  following, 
copied  from  the  Newcastle  TJaily  Journal  for 
Nov.  15,  187G,  worthy  a corner  in  “N.  & (j.”; — 

“ There  diet!  at  Dundee  on  Jlonday  Mr.  James  Chap- 
man, the  last  survivor  of  those  who  fought  on  board  the 
Victory,  under  Lord  Nelson,  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
on  the  21st  October,  1805.  Mr.  Chapman  was  in  his 
ninety-second  year,  lie  was  discharged  at  the  peace  of 
1814.  Although  frequently  in  action  he  was  never 
wounded,  and  he  had  no  pension.’’ 

A list  of  the  officers  who  were  present  at  Trafalgar 
and  who  still  survive  would  be  very  interesting. 

E.  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.Newc. 
Bishopwearmouth,  Durham. 

Copy  of  Inscription  on  Tosiestone  in  Elland 
Churchyard,  Yorkshire  : — 

“ On  tlie  12th  day  of  Sept.,  1840,  was  added  to  the 
pale  nations  under  ground  the  remains  of  Anne,  wife  of 
Jonas  Fielding,  of  this  town.  After  spending  a life  of 
anxiety  atid  cure  death  obliged  her  to  let  go  her  hold, 
leaving  this  world  (for  her  class  of  Society)  in  a far 
worse  condition  than  she  found  it  48  years  ago.” 

W.  H.  Hastings. 


«Hufrir5. 

[Wo  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


An  English  and  French  Vocabulary. — I 
lately  found  in  the  librarj^  of  a friend  a vocabulary 
in  English  and  French.  It  is  large  quarto,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-five  leaves  and  forty-nine  pages, 
not  paginated,  and  without  any  mark  or  sign  that 
can  lead  to  its  identification.  It  commences  thus ; 


Frensshe. 

Cy  commence  la  table 
De  cest  prouffytable  doctrine 
Pour  trouuer  tout  par  ordene 
Ce  que  on  vouldra  aprendre. 

It  ends  thus  : — 

Cy  fine  ceste  doctrine 
A Westmestre  les  loundres. 
En  formes  impressee. 

Eu  le  quelle  ung  chescun 
Pourra  briefment  aprendre. 
Fransois  et  engloys 
La  grace  de  sainct  esperit 
Veul  enluminer  les  cures 
De  ceulx  qui  le  aprendront 
Et  nous  doinst  perseuerance. 
En  bonnes  operacions 
Et  apres  ceste  vie  transitorie 
La  pardurable  ioye  & glorie. 


Englissh. 

Hier  begynneth  the  table 
Of  this  prouffytable  lernynge. 
For  to  iynde  all  by  ordre 
That  whiche  men  wylle  lerne. 


Here  endetli  this  doctrine 
At  Westmestre  by  london. 

An  fourmes  en  printed 
In  the  whiche  one  euerich 
May  shortly  lerne. 

Frenssli  and  englissh 
The  grace  of  the  holy  ghoost 
Wylie  enlyghte  the  liertes 
Of  them  that  shall  lerne  it 
And  vs  gyue  perseueraunce 
In  good  werkes 
And  after  this  lyf  transitorie 
The  euerlasty Dg  ioye  and  glorie. 


Auy  information  about  this  book  will  be  accept- 
able. It  is  in  black-letter.  Eques. 

Athenieum  Club. 


Scutt. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  any 
account  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  sur- 


“ Scutt.  I have  met  with  this  name  only  in  tlie  town 
and  neighbourhood  of  Brighton.  It  is  probably  a cor- 
ruption of  Scott.  ‘ Scut  ’ in  Lancashire  is  a provincialism 
of  extensive  use  for  the  tail  of  a hare  or  rabbit,  some- 
times the  hare  itself  is  so  called.  A poacher  at  Preston 
went  by  that  name  because  he  wore  a hare’s  tail  by  way 
of  bravado  in  his  hat.” 

Now,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  especially 
in  the  parisli  of  Affpuddle,  whence  the  family 
seems  to  have  sprung,  Scutt  is  a very  ancient  and 
well-known  name,  being  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
parish  registers.  In  1727  a member  of  this  family 
was  interred  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  church,  and 
the  family  have  generally  occupied  respectable 
positions  as  yeomen,  &c.  In  the  year  1852,  on  the 
removal  of  the  old  roof  of  the  church,  there  were 
found  attached  the  names  of  the  churchwardens  at 
the  time  of  its  erection,  some  360  years  previous. 
One  of  these  was  evidently  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  family,  but  the  name  in  this  case  was 
written  Skutt.  Sufficient,  therefore,  has  been 
stated  to  prove  the  long  residence  of  the  family  in 
this  place,  far  removed  from  Brighton,  and  more- 
over that  the  name  can  scarcely  be  derived  from  a 
Lancashire  provincialism.  But  what  its  origin 
was  I am  anxious  to  discover.  Further,  Burke,  in 
his  Encyclopeeclia  of  Heraldry  and  General  Ar- 
mory, gives  the  following  blazon  as  borne  by 
Scutte  of  Dorsetshire  : “ Or,  three  hinds  passant 
ppr.  ; on  a chief  gules  a tower  between  two 
inescutcheons  of  the  first.  Crest,  A crane  with 
wings  elevated  azure,  beaked  and  legged  gules, 
having  in  the  beak  a rose  ppr.”  I am  anxious  to 
know  the  authority  for  such  arms,  and  to  whom 
and  when  they  were  granted.  X. 

“ Lady  Elavia.” — Can  any  one  tell  me  if  this 
novel,  which  appeared  in  Charnhers’s  J ournal  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  has  ever  been  republished 
in  a separate  form  1 B. 

“The  Wyche.” — This  is  the  name  given  to  a 
short,  deep  gap  cut  through  the  rock  on  a spot  on 
the  Malvern  range  of  hills.  Will  any  one  kindly 
tell  me  the  derivation  of  the  name?  I know  the 
word  is  often  used  in  these  parts  to  indicate  a 
place  where  there  is  a salt  spring,  but  I do  not 
think  the  name  can  be  so  explained  in  this  in- 
stance. A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

Who  first  taught  that  the  Inhabitants 
OF  this  Island  are  of  the  Seed  of  Abraham  ? 
— The  editorial  note,  ante  p.  60,  as  to  the  Israeli- 
tish  pedigree  of  the  English  has  reminded  me  of  a 
question  I have  long  desired  to  ask.  I am  not 
one  of  those  persons  who  have  any  belief  in  the 
somewhat  wide-spread  notion  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island  are  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  but  I 
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am,  for  a literary  purpose,  anxious  to  discover 
who  first  taught  this  opinion.  Everard,  the 
Levellei’,  in  1(349  “ said  he  was  of  the  race  of 
the  Jews ; that  all  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  lost  by  the  coining  in  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  that  ever  since  the  people  of  God 
had  lived  under  tyranny  and  oppression  worse 
than  that  of  our  forefather.s  under  the  Egyptians  ” 
(Whitelock’s  Memorials,  33.97).  Did  Everard  find 
this  out  for  himself  or  had  he  read  it  somewhere  1 
Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

The  First  King  of  Abyssinia  a Serpent. — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  oblige  me  by  naming  an 
authority  for  the  statement  that  traditionally  the 
first  King  of  Abyssinia  was  a serpent  1 I came 
across  a statement  to  this  effect  in  the  course  of 
some  desultory  reading  a year  or  two  ago,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  refer  to  the  authority  again.  G. 

Holloway. — What  part  of  Holloway  did  Sir 
Eichard  Phillips  live  in  1 He  dates  his  Morning's 
Walk  from  London  to  Kew  from  Holloway, 
Middlesex,  Feb.  8,  1817.  I suppose  it  was  this 
book  which  suggested  Croker’s  Walk  to  Fnlham. 
Oddly  enough,  this  interesting  book  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Lowndes  nor  by  Allibone.  It  has  been 
published  in  a separate  form,  but  it  first  appeared 
in  a magazine.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfuir. 

“Kothing  succeeds  like  success.” — Whence 
comes  this  phrase  ? Ed.  Marshall. 

“ To  have  the  courage  of  one’s  opinions.” — 
The  late  Mortimer  Collins  in  one  of  his  letters  asks 
his  correspondent  whence  the  above  comes.  May 
I put  the  question  through  your  columns  in  the 
hope  of  an  answer  from  some  contributor  ? 

W.  T.  M. 

Beading. 

Carlyle’s  Difficulties  as  an  Author. — In 
a recent  number  of  the  Examiner  there  is  the 
following  paragraph  : — 

“ In  Mr.  John  Morley’a  article  in  the  Fortnigldh/  on 
the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Macvey  Napier  tliere  is  a 
reference  to  ‘ a little  manuscript  book  ’ of  Mr.  Carlyle’s, 
for  wliich  he  had  a difficulty  in  obtaining  a publisher. 
So  disheartened,  indeed,  had  the  author  become  that  he 
had  for  a long  tine  allowed  the  manuscript  to  ‘ lie  quiet 
in  its  drawer  waiting  for  a better  day.’  This  work 
which  the  publishers  so  jiersistently  rejected  was,  Mr. 
Mqrley  says,  nothing  less  than  the  French  Revolution. 
It  is  a matter  of  little  consequence  which  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle s works  it  was  that  was  so  slow  to  find  acceptance, 
but  we  believe  we  are  right  in  saying  that  it  was  not  the 
French  Revolution,  but  Sartor  Resartus,  which  lingered 
so  long  ‘ on  the  wrong  side  of  Styx,’  and  at  last  made  its 
appearance,  not  as  a book,  but  as  a series  of  articles  in 
Fraser’s  Magazine.  The  Sartor,  at  any  rate,  had  pro- 
tracted 'bibliopolic  difficulties,’  as  the  author  humor- 
ously confessed  in  his  preface  to  it,  when  at  last  it  did 
appear  in  its  entirety,  eight  years  after  the  date  of  the 


despondent  letter  to  Mr.  Napier.  The  French  Revolution, 
also  had  its  misfortune,  but  we  had  understood  that 
this  consisted  in  the  first  copy’s  being  burnt  while  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.” 

Which  of  these  is  the  correct  version  1 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

An  Epitaph. — In  the  churchyard  of  Whitwell, 
Isle  of  Wight,  is  the  following  epitaph,  dated  1840 : 
“ A true  Son  of  affliction  1 He 
Inur'd  to  pain  and  misery, 

Mourn’d  a long  Night  of  griefs  and  fears, 

A legal  Night  of  Twenty  Years.” 

I should  be  glad  of  an  explanation  of  the  last  line. 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

The  Name  of  Pamela. — In  the  “Prefatory 
Memoir  to  Eichardson  ” given  in  the  Novelists’ 
Library  mention  is  made  of  a namesake  of  Pamela 
in  Pope’s  satire,  who  consoled  herself  with  “ the 
gilt  chariot  and  the  Flanders  mares.”  Can  any 
one  tell  me  which  satire  is  alluded  to  ? also 
whether  the  name  of  Pamela  appears  anywhere 
before  Pope’s  time  ? F.  J.  V. 

Lines  inscribed  on  an  Old  Portrait. — The 
following  lines  are  inscribed  on  an  old  portrait 
which  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Yorkshire. 
Can  anybody  tell  me  if  they  are  a quotation  I and, 
if  so,  w'ho  is  their  author  ? — 

“ Grown  exulting  view’d  in  Nature’s  frame, 
Goodness  untainted,  wisdom  unconfin’d, 

Grace,  grandeur,  and  utility  combin’d.” 

J.  B.  Wilson. 

Worcester. 

“The  Deserted  Village.” — In  a little  book, 
dated  1818,  entitled  Excursions  through  Essex,  I 
find  the  following  statement,  under  the  head  of 
Springfield  : — “ Dr.  Goldsmith  resided  at  a farm- 
house opposite  the  church  at  Springfield,  where  the 
Deserted,  Village  was  written.”  There  is  now 
standing  opposite  Springfield  church  an  old  house 
called  “Duke’s,”  which  in  my  own  recollection 
was  a farmhouse.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  if  this  is  the  farmhouse  referred  to  ? And  is 
there  any  good  reason  for  stating  that  Spring- 
field  was  the  village  the  poet  had  in  view  when 
he  wrote  the  Deserted  Village  ? 

Edmund  Durrant. 

Charles  I.  at  Droitwich. — There  is  a tradi- 
tion in  this  county  (Worcestershire)  that  Charles  I. 
spent  three  days  at  Droitwich.  I should  be  glad 
to  know  if  it  has  any  historical  authority  ; and,  if 
so,  the  date  of  the  visit.  W.  hi.  M. 

“ The  Horns  of  Bonninghall.” — There  is,  or 
used  to  be,  a public-house  called  by  this  name  on 
the  London  road  between  Shifnai  and  Wolver- 
hampton. What  is  the  origin  of  the  name  ? I 
fail  to  find  it  in  any  book.  A.  E. 

Croeswylan,  Oswestry. 
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“ Hudibeas”  (?). — For  what  word  can  “ Hudi- 
bras  ” have  been  substituted  in  the  following  mis- 
print in  Evelynts  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 
(Bray’s  edition,  1827,  vol.  iv.  p.  307)  ? In  1689 
Evelyn  is  writing  to  Pepys,  and  describing  the 
collection  of  portraits  formed  by  Lord  Clarendon 
as  it  existed  in  1668.  After  mentioning  sovereigns, 
state.smen,  divine.s,  lawyers,  Evelyn  conies  to  the 
poets,  concluding  thus;  — “And  what  was  most 
agreeable  to  his  lordship’s  general  humour,  old 
Chaucer,  Shak.spere,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who 
were  both  in  one  piece  [i.e.  in  one  ^n'ctwre;  the 
dramatists  were  not  quite  like  the  Siamese  twins], 
Spencer,  Mr.  Waller,  Cowley,  Iludihras.”  I have 
no  edition  to  refer  to  but  this  of  1827.  Will  any 
reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  has  access  to  other  edi- 
tions kindly  inform  me  whether  they  also  exhibit 
this  odd  misprint  ? Where  is  Evelyn’s  original 
letter  ? A reference  to  that  would  decide  the 
question.  Is  it  in  the  Pepysian  Library? 

Jaydee. 

Littlecot  Hall. — Where  can  I find  Sir  Walter 
•Scott’s  ballad  relating  the  tragic  story  of  Littlecot 
Hall  ? I can  only  remember  part  of  two  stanzas  : 

“ The  nurse  is  gone, 

Blindfolded  as  she  came  ; 

Next  morning  all  in  Littlecot  Hall 
Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

Wild  Darrel  is  an  alter'd  man, 

The  village  crones  can  tell.” 

C.  L.  W. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Letters  on  the  Church.  By  an  Episcopalian.  London, 
1826.  8vo. 

The  Claims  of  the  Poor.  London,  1832.  8vo. 

Letters  to  a.  Member  of  Parliameul  on  the  Present  State 
■of  Things.  London,  1834.  8vo. 

The  Church  of  England  its  oxen  IPitacss.  By  Britan- 
nicus.  London,  1835.  8vo.  Abhba. 


BYpliesl. 

SALTIMBANQUES,  &c. 

(5**^  S.  ix.  267.) 

I append  a list  of  a few  books  on  the  subject, 
and  also  another  list  of  books  on  Gipsies,  as  I 
think  C.  E.  F.  will  find  in  the  latter  a good  deal 
of  such  information  as  he  wants  : — 

Avril  (A.).  Saltimbanques  et  marionnettes.  Paris, 
large  18mo. 

Bonnassies  (J.b  Les  Spectacles  forains  et  la  Comedie 
FratiQaise.  Paris,  large  18mo.,  etching. 

Delaunaye.  De  la  Saltation  thcatrale.  Paris,  1790, 
8vo. 

Delvau  (A.).  Histoire  anecdotique  des  barrieres  de 
Paris.  Paris,  1855,  12mo.,  plates. 

Deschanel  (E.).  La  vie  des  comediens.  Paris,  large 
18mo. 

Fournel  (V.).  Ce  qu’on  voit  dans  les  rues  de  Paris. 
Paris,  1858,  8vo. 

Fournel  (V  ).  Les  Spectacles  populaires  et  les  artistes 
■des  rues.  Paris,  1863,  ISmo. 


Gaultier  Garguille.  Le  traoas  de  la  foire  du  Pre, 
facetie  normande,  commentce  par  M'  Epiphane  Sidre- 
doulx.  Turin,  1869,  8vo. 

3.  B.  Gouriet.  Les  Charlatans  cel^bres,  ou  Tableau 
historique  des  Bateleurs,  des  Baladins,  des  Jongleurs, 
des  Bouft'ons  et  des  Operateurs,  des  Pilous,  des  Tireurs 
de  Carte,  et  generalement  de  tous  les  persoiiiiages  qui 
se  sont  rendus  celebres  dans  les  rues  et  sur  les  pjlaces  pu- 
bliques  de  Paris,  depuis  une  haute  antiquite  jusqu’a  nos 
jours.  Paris,  1819,  2 vols.,  8vo.,  1 plate. 

La  Jlarre  (De)  et  Le  Clerc  du  Brillet.  Traitc  de  la 
Police.  Paris,  1722-38,  4 vols.,  fob,  maps. 

Leber  (G  ).  Plaisantes  recherches  d'un  liomme  grave 
sur  un  farceur,  ou  Prologue  Tabarinique  pour  servir  5, 
riiistoire  littoraire  et  bouffonne  de  Tabarin.  Paris, 
Techener,  1856,  16mo. 

Magnin  (Ch.).  Histoire  des  marionnettes  en  Europe. 
Paris,  1862,  18mo. 

Mernoires  sur  les  moyens  de  corriger  les  malfaiteurs  et 
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Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

For  information  as  to  these  consult  Thomas 
Frost’s  Circua  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities,  and  an- 
other book  of  his  called  (I  think)  The  Old  Show- 
man. There  are  also  Dickens’s  Life  of  Grimaldi ; 
the  so-called  Autobiography  of  the  notorious  and 
typical  Barnum  ; and  many  other  such  works — 
qua’  nunc  p>erscribere  longum  est.  I take  it  that 
the  “available  literature”  on  this  subject  begins 
with  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  some  of  the  acrobatic 
figures  on  which  are  given  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son ; and  may  be  continued  by  an  English  student 
through  Bekker’s  Charicles  and  Gallus,  and  Dr. 
William  Smith’s  dictionaries,  down  to  The  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth  and  Mayhew’s  London  Labour,  and 
the  books  first  cited  above.  But  not  much,  I 
fancy,  will  be  found  concerning  the  manner  of 
training  acrobatic  children.  A.  J.  M. 

Does  C.  E.  F.  know  of  “ Gaston  Escudier.  | Les 
1 Saltimbancpues,  | leur  Vie,  leurs  Moeurs.  j 500 


Dessins  a la  Plume  | par  P.  de  Crauzat.  | Paris, 
Michel  Levy,”  &c.,  1875  ? Nepiirite. 


Dante;  Nimrod,  “Inferno,”  xxxi.  67  (5‘'‘ 
S.  ix.  288,  469.) — “ The  mixing  up  of  Bible  his- 
tory and  heathen  fables  is  frequent  in  the  Divine 
Comedy,  and  is  to  my  mind  a fatal  blemish  in  a 
wonderful  work.  At  the  risk  of  raising  a nest  of 
hornets,  I must  say  that  I consider  the  whole  plan 
of  Dante’s  Lnferno  revolting  to  the  mind  of  a 
Christian.”  So  writes  your  correspondent  M.  H.  R., 
for  whom,  although  he  is  to  me  vox  et  preeterea 
nihil,  I feel  a sincere  respect  on  account  of  his 
interest  in  Italian  literature.  Although  I can 
truly  speak  of  the  “ lungo  studio  e il  grande 
amore”  that  have  made  me  search  Dante’s  volume, 
I trust  I can  nevertheless  differ  from  a fellow 
student  of  the  poet  without  qualifying  myself  fer- 
tile entomological  abode  mentioned  by  M.  H.  E. 
If  he  will  pardon  my  saying  so,  I think  he  has 
somewhat  misunderstood  the  spirit  of  the  poema 
sacro,  and  the  circumstances  and  the  period  in 
w'hich  it  was  written.  The  mixing  up  of  Chris- 
tianity and  paganism  is  no  doubt  more  marked  in- 
Dante  than  in  any  other  poet,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  him.  One  of  the  most  Christian 
of  poets,  Spenser,  is  full  of  it,  and  so  is  Milton  ; 
although  the  latter,  I admit,  only  uses  mythology 
by  way  of  poetical  ornament,  and  does  not,  so  far 
as  I remember,  speak  of  mythological  characters  as 
realities  in  the  same  sense  that  Dante  and  Spenser 
speak  of  them.  On  this  subject  I may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  quote  some  remarks  of  one  or  two- 
Euglish  writers  on  Dante,  and  first  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Symonds,  whose  Lntroduction  to  the  Study  of 
Dante  I cordially  recommend  to  any  lover  of  the 
poet  who  may  happen  to  be  unacquainted  with  it. 
He  says  : — 

“ In  connexion  with  this  liherality  of  judgment  the 
catholicity  of  Dante  deserves  record.  He  makes  use  of 
pagan  mythology  and  Christian  legend  indifferently.  He 
appeals  to  the  Bible  miracles  and  Li-vy’s  portents  as 
though  they  were  on  the  same  level  of  authority.  Plato 
and  Aristotle  are  quoted  hy  him  among  the  evidences  of 
the  faith.  Aristotle,  again,  is  cited  as  an  exponent  of 
the  divine  scheme  of  justice.  Epicurus  lies  near  Anas- 
tasius  among  the  heresiarchs.  Trajan  and  Riphaeus 
shine  in  Jupiter  side  hy  side  -ndth  Charlemagne  and 
David.  By  Dante  at  least  humanity  vjas  still  regarded  as 
one  divinely-governed  family.” 

The  italics  are  mine,  as  I particularly  wish  to  draw 
M.  H.  R.’s  attention  to  these  words. 

Leigh  Hunt,  whose  cordial  dislike  of  the  man 
is  combined  with  a strong  appreciation  of  the 
colossal  genius  of  the  ptoet  (two  qualities  which 
make  his  essay  on  Dante  bear  some  resemblance 
to  Johnson’s  critique  on  Milton),  says  : — 

“ The  boundaries  of  old  and  new,  strange  as  it  may 
now  seem  to  us,  were  so  confused  in  those  days,  and 
books  were  so  rare,  and  the  Latin  poets  held  in  such 
invincible  reverence,  that  Dante  in  one  and  the  same 
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poem  speaks  of  the  false  gods  of  paganism,  and  yet 
( retains  much  of  its  lower  mythology  ; nay,  invokes  Apollo 
himself  at  the  door  of  Paradise.  There  was  perhaps 
some  mystical  and  oven  philosophical  inclusion  of  the 
past  in  this  medley,  as  recognizing  the  constant  super- 
: intendence  of  Providence  ; hut  that  Dante  partook  of 
what  may  he  called  the  literary  superstition  of  the  time, 

I even  for  want  of  better  knowledge,  is  clear  from  the 
' grave  historical  use  he  makes  of  poetic  fables  in  his 
treatise  on  monarchy,  and  in  the  very  arguments  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  saints  and  apostles.  There 
are  lingering  feelings  to  this  effect  even  now  among  the 
peasantry  of  Italy,  whei'e,  the  reader  need  not  be  told, 
pagan  customs  of  all  sorts,  including  religious  and  most 
reverend  ones,  are  existing  under  the  sanction  of  other 
names  — heathenisms  christened.”  — Stories  from  the 
Italian  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

See  also  on  the  suhject  of  Dante’s  heathen  mytho- 
logy “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  X.  7,  55,  78,  157,  197. 

If  M.  H.  R.  thinks  tlie  Ivferno  revolting  on 
account  of  the  dreadful  nature  of  some  of  the 
torments  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  lost  souls,  he  is 
here  standing  on  firmer  ground.  And  yet,  if  we 
judge  rightly,  the  horrors  of  the  City  of  Dis  or  of 
Malebolge  need  not  deter  us  from  thoroughly 
appreciating  — nay,  enjoying — the  poem.  Pope 
says, 

“A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ,” 

and  we  must  remember  the  spirit  in  which  Dante 
Avrote.  Every  tvriter,  even  the  very  greatest,  is 
the  child  of  his  own  tige,  and  as  Cary  puts  it,  “ For 
his  having  adopted  the  popular  creed  in  all  its 
extravagance  we  have  no  more  right  to  blame  him 
than  we  should  have  to  blame  Homer  because  he 
made  use  of  the  heathen  deities,  or  Shakspeare 
on  account  of  his  witches  and  fairies.”  Milton’s 
Puritanism  is  no  better  as  a theological  system 
than  Dante’s  mediieval  Romanism  ; yet  Avhat 
should  we  think  of  a poetical  reader  who  was 
unable  to  enjoy  Milton’s  magnificent  imagery  and 
music  and  his  grand  moral  tone  because  some 
parts  of  Paradise  Lost  are  little  better  than  a 
theological  treatise  in  blank  verse  ? 

Amongst  the  finest  cantos  of  the  Divina  Com- 

5 media  is  the  twelfth  of  the  Paradiso,  in  which 
St.  Bonaventure  narrates  to  the  poet  the  life  of 
St.  Dominic.  Now  Dominic  was  a man  whom 
every  right-minded  Christian  of  the  present  day 
must  regard  with  deep  abhorrence.  If  he  did  not 
formally  found  the  Inquisition,  he  was  more  than 
any  other  single  person  the  forts  et  origo  mali. 
When  we  remember  the  unspeakable  suffering 
that  was  caused  by  this  dread  tribunal,  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  Dominic  was  a 
' sort  of  spiritual  Zenghis  Khan,  a man  whose  track 

I has  been  marked  by  blood  and  torture  and  despair. 
He  was,  in  short,  one  of  those  saints  of  whom 
Colton  says  that,  instead  of  being  canonized,  they 
ought  to  have  been  cannonaded  ! But  all  this 
I need  not  interfere  with  our  enjoyment  of  Dante’s 
i glowing  eulogium  of  the 


“ Amoroso  drudo 

Della  fede  cristiana,  il  santo  atleta, 

Ifenigno  a’  suoi  ed  a’  nimici  crudo,” 
if  we  only  put  ourselves  in  the  poet’s  place,  and 
remember  Pope’s  injunction  mentioned  above. 

I hope  from  what  I have  said  that  no  one  will 
regard  me  as  a literary  Laodicean,  who  think.s, 
with  Mr.  Du  Maurier’s  ineftable  youth,  that  “ sub- 
ject in  art  is  of  no  moment.”  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  some  books,  even  books  of 
great  geniuses,  have  been  sadly  marred  by  the 
unhappy  nature  of  their  subject,  Don  Juan  for 
instance.  But  this  would  lead  me  into  too  wide  a 
field  of  discussion,  so  I will  not  bestow  any  more 
of  my  tediousness  upon  your  readers. 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

Common  Cacology  (2”'^  S.  iii.  164  ; 3’’'^  S.  x. 
447.)— A return  to  old  subjects  has  received  the 
tacit  approval  of  the  editor  (4“'  S.  xi.  141) ; I 
may  therefore  note  that  under  this  head  many 
years  ago  I drew  attention  to  current  errors  of 
language,  and  the  subject  Avas  afterwards  briefly 
taken  up  by  another  correspondent— see  references 
as  above.  Let  me  return  to  the  matter. 

1.  To  rob  a purse  is  heard,  especially  among 
Irishmen,  Avho  wish  to  say  “ to  rob  a man  of  his 
purse,”  the  man  being  robbed,  and  the  purse  stolen 
or  taken  by  violence. 

2.  To  appireciate  is  used  as  to  value  highly,  in- 
stead of  to  value  at  the  proper  Avorth. 

3.  A vessel  is  said  to  be  signalized  from  a flag- 
staff, when  signalled  is  meant.  This  in  colonial 
papers  is  of  almost  universal  occurrence. 

4.  Either  of  many,  in  plaCe  of  any,  or  any  one,  is 
common  arid  wrong,  as  either  refers  to  only  one  of 
two  and  no  more.  The  following  I find  in  the 
Times ; the  Berlin  correspondent  refers  to  three 
theories  on  the  subject  of  Congress,  first,  secondly, 
and  thirdly.  “It  must  be  confessed,”  he  says, 
“ that  neither  of  these  theories  is  satisfactory.” 
Possibly ; but  any  one  of  the  three  may  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  writer’s  grammar. 

5.  A Borough  candidate  for  parliamentary 
honours  in  a recent  address  used  the  dreadful  “and 
which,”  when  there  Avas  no  antecedent  relative 
pronoun  to  justify  the  use  of  the  conjunction 
and  to  take  up  the  Times  again,  in  a sporting 
notice  I read  how  Verneuil  took  the  “ lead  of  St. 
Christophe,  Hilarious,  and  Queen  of  Cyprus,  in 
the  order  we  have  given  them,  and  in  ivhich  order 
they  ran  to  the  top  turn,  where  [why  not  “and 
where”?]  the  leader  somewhat  improved  his- 
position.”  The  relative  pronoun  of  itself  carries 
on  the  construction,  and  does  not  require  either 
conjunctive  or  disjunctive  copula. 

6.  From  whence  is  a similar  vulgarity  ; whence 
includes  from. 

7.  Constantly  Ave  come  across  no  objections, 
when  there  is  no  necessity — we  might  as  well  say, 
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there  are  no  necessities — for  the  use  of  the  plural, 
it  being  plain  that  one  objection  would  be 
sufficient. 

8.  M'lio  for  whom — and  vice  versa — is  a de- 
licious stumbling-block:  “Jones,  who  I think  a 
highly  worthy  man,”  or  “ Jones,  ivhom  I am  glad 
to  hear  is  likely  to  rise  in  his  profession.” 

9.  Some  years  back  (Times,  April  14,  18G5)  I 
noted  a learned  Serjeant  delivering  himself  thus  : 

“ The  Italians  said  in  contradistinction  to  the  pro- 
secution.” He  meant  “in  contradiction  of”  or 
“ to.” 

10.  I remember  one  of  the  numerous  Irish 
favourites  of  the  Colonial  Office  writing  and 
printing  in  a gubernatorial  minute  his  views  of  an 
“ incontrovertible  currency.”  When  I pointed  out 
his  blunder  he  of  course  had  it  altered  to  “ incon- 
vertible,” but  coolly  and  characteristically  laid  the 
blame  on  the  printer. 

11.  Inqoly  is  frequently  employed  for  insinuate ; 
and 

12.  Would  that  we  could  get  rid  of  that  everlast- 
ing in  conclusion  which  commences  the  final  (and 
not  always  the  final)  paragraph  of  a public  docu- 
ment, no  matter  how  brief. 

13.  The  late  Lord  Palmerston  is  said  to  have 
invariably  run  his  pen  through  a draft  where  had, 
had  or  that  that  ajjpeared.  This  may  be  inelegant, 
but  is  scarcely  incorrect,  yet 

14.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  do  the  same  when 
the  custom  occurs  (borrowed  from  the  U.S.A.)  of 
using  unnecessarily  a substantive  as  a verb,  even 
although  it  may  be  sanctioned  by  our  version  of 
1 Corinthians  v.  9 ? By  the  way,  some  of  the 
American  innovations  will  pass  muster,  though 
sounding  oddly  at  first.  “ Look  at  here  ” is  a 
phrase  perpetually  on  the  tongue  of  a Massachusetts 
friend  of  mine,  and  he  is  right.  We  say  “look 
here”  ; but  how  can  you,  the  person  addressed, 
being  there,  look  here  ? You,  being  there,  can  look 
in  this  direction,  i.e.  hither,  to,  towards,  or  at  here. 
Then  over  the  signature  is  manifestly  truer  than 
under ; and  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit  Mr.  Scadder 
uses  a form  common  in  the  States,  “ Feel  o’  my 
hands”  ; this  is  classic  and  a pure  Grsecism. 

15.  The  Philadelphia  Public  of  May  15  last 
shows  the  danger  of  venturing  on  an  unknown 
language  : “ The  testimony  of  the  men  who  were 
particeps  criminis  in  committing  the  frauds.” 

1(J.  A letter  in  a recent  Times,  from  a gentle- 
man apparently  of  education,  has  this  sentence  : 
“ The  managing  committee  of  the  bridge  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  satisfied  [he  means  “ appear 
to  have  been  dissatisfied”]  with  the  design,  and 
Mr.  E.,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  J.,  were  requested 
to  report  on  it.” 

17.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  May  30  last  is 
justly  humorous  on  a blunder  of  the  Times  which 
tells  us  that  “the  Caudine  Forks  were  solemnly 
meted  every  session  ” in  order  that  the  Dissenters 


of  England  might  perform  the  extraordinary  feat 
of  passing  under  them  ! Fancy  taking  Ben  Nevis 
to  pieces  and  putting  it  up  again  on  occasion ! 
Were  the  Times  writer  accurate  in  his  conception 
of  the  Caudine  Forks,  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  a 
lady’s  head  would  be  equivalent  to  making  her 
pass  under  the  street ! 

18.  I should  also  note  the  confusion  common 
anent  betiveen  and  among.  The  former  has  a dual, 
the  latter  a plural,  connexion  ; and  yet  to  divide 
between  three  or  more  is  a frequent  error.  I regret 
I have  no  instance  in  illustration  at  hand ; and  I 
have  occupied  enough  of  your  space.  W.  T.  M. 
Reading. 

Eushton  Hall  Inscription  (5*’'  S.  x.  48.) — 
Many  of  the  errors  in  this  inscription  are  obvious. 
Some  are  rather  baffling,  even  when  taking  great 
licences,  such  as  are  permittable  in  revising  the 
lines  of  one  who  in  the  last  line  makes  “opem” 
neuter,  and  the  penultimate  of  “ mulieris  ” long. 

I suggest  this  reading : — 

“ Bcce  salutiferum  signum,  tarn  nobile  lignum, 

Vitte  serpens  hie  rereus  alter  erit. 

Venditus  hie  Juda  pro  vili  munere,  Jonas 
Qui  triduo  ceti  corpore  clausus  erat. 

Hie  salientis  aquse  fons  semperviva  sacerdos, 

Agnus  qui  oecisus  erat; 

Agnus  et  occisus  primieva  ab  origine  mundi, 

Crimina  qui  lavit  sanguine  nostra  suo. 

Oh  ! quam  Judasi  meditantur  inania  niulta  ! 

Bt  gentes  manibus  quam  fremuere  suis  ! 

Hi  caput  attollunt : hi  rident : hi  maledicunt : 

Non  dividi  ferro  tunicam,  ludere  sorte  volunt : 

Est  qui  cor  tenerum  crudeli  percutit  hasta; 

Est  qui  vult  miram  tollere  felle  sitim. 

Mater  at,  oh  ! mater  lacryrais  compuncta  labescat, 
Seu  muliebre  gniito  dat  mulieris  opem.” 

I have  made  two  additional  false  quantities,  and  I 
make  the  twelfth  line  too  long  by  a foot ; but  I 
incline  to  think  it  was  so  in  the  original.  The 
sixth  line  throws  one  into  despair.  May  the  author 
have  imagined  that  “thura”  was  a feminine 
singular  ? In  which  case  I would  read  the  sixth 
line, — 

“ Agnus  qui  occisus  thura  perennis  erat  ” 

— the  lamb  slain  is  a perpetual  sacrifice. 

J.  C.  M. 

“The  Lass  of  Eichmond  Hill”  S.  ix. 
169,  239,  317,  495  ; x.  69.) — I was  wrong  in 
saying  that  Incledon  sang  only  one  season  at 
Vauxhall  Gardens.  He  had  sung  there  in  1786, 
and  the  engagement  for  1789  was  his  last.  This 
does  not  affect  the  question  of  The  Lass  of  Rich- 
mond Hill,  which  was  not  produced  before  1789. 
An  unexpected  confirmation  of  this  date  is  to  be 
seen  in  a chronological  collection  of  James  Hook’s 
works,  to  be  sold  by  auction  this  day  (29th)  at 
Puttick  & Simpson’s,  lot  441  : “ This  collection 
was  formed  and  bound  up  by  Hook’s  nephew,  the 
late  Mr.  Augustus  Alfred  Hook,  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  collection  in  a complete  form  in 
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I existence.”  The  Lass  of  Richmond  Bill  is  at  the 

I end  of  the  sixth  volume,  after  the  two  collections 
F of  1789.  The  song  had  such  great  success  that  it 
tj  was  published  separately,  and  sold  at  a shilling  a 

I I instead  of  the  then  usual  .sixpence. 

j Wji.  Chappell. 

Jonathan  Bouc!ieu’,s  “ Glo.ssary  of  Archaic 
Words”  (5‘**  S.  ix.  C8,  311,  371.)— Mr.  Boucher 
began  his  work  about  1790.  In  1802  he  issued 
a prospectus  and  proposals  for  publication,  but  he 
died  April  27,  1804,  without  having  committed 
any  part  of  his  MSS.  to  the  press.  His  intimate 
friend.  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  author  of  the  State  of  the 
Root  in  England,  publislied  after  Boucher’s  death 
the  letter  A as  a specimen.  It  was  very  well 
received,  but  the  money  encouragement  was  in- 
sufficient to  induce  the  family  to  risk  the  publica- 
tion. It  lay  dormant  till  1831,  in  which  year  the 
proprietor  of  the  English  edition  of  Webster’s 
Dictionary  purchased  the  MSS.  In  1832  the 
Bev.  J.  Hunter  and  Joseph  Stevenson  edited 
parts  i.  and  ii.,  quarto,  and  Boucher’s  introductory 
essay  on  the  history  of  the  language.  The 
alphabet  went  as  far  as  the  word  “Blade.”  This 
is  evidently  the  fragment  that  S.  E.  has.  If  he 
will  refer  to  the  title-page,  he  will  see  that  it  is 
there  said  to  be  a supplement  to  the  dictionaries 
of  the  English  language,  particularly  tho.'e  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Webster.  Black  & Co.  pub- 
lished the  English  edition  of  Webster’s  Dictionary 
of  1832,  and  whether  Hunter  and  Stevenson  were 
employed  by  them  to  edit  Boucher  I cannot  learn, 
but  I suppose  so.  Neither  can  I learn  why  it  was 
dropped  on  the  issue  of  the  second  part.  In 
Bohn’s  Guinea  Catalogue,  1841,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  published  at  eighteen  shillings,  or  nine  shillings 
a part,  and  that  “ it  is  intended  to  complete  it 
uniform  with  Webster’s  Dictionary.”  This  shows 
that  nine  years  after  the  issue  of  the  two  parts  the 
intention  to  complete  had  not  died  out.  Bohn 
issued  Webster’s  Dictionary  in  1835  at  a reduced 
price  ; so  probably  he  took  over  the  MSS.  from 
Black  & Co.,  and  perhaps  they  are  still  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Bell  & Sons,  Bohn’s  successors. 
The  life  of  Jonathan  Boucher  was  interesting. 
A good  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopeedia,  and  in  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  591  of  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

“Vincent  Eden;  or,  the  Oxonian”  (5*''  S. 
X.  27.) — Mr.  Bickford  is  correct  in  saying  that 
the  novel  with  this  title  was  not  completed  in 
the  pages  of  Bentley’s  Miscellany.  It  remains 
a brilliant  fragment,  and  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
cleverest  and  most  diverting  description  that  has 
ever  been  written  of  a certain  aspect  of  Oxford 
undergraduate  life.  Its  first  chapters  appeared  in 
that  memorable  number  of  the  magazine  contain- 
ing Criiikshank’s  illustration  of  Fagin  in  the  con- 


demned cell,  and  his  two  etchings  to  the  opening 
chapters  oi  Jack  Sheppard  (1838,  p.  313).  At  the 
next  instalment  of  the  story  (p.  390)  it  is  stated  to 
be  “ by  Quip,”  and  this  pseudonym  was  also  given 
at  p._  583,  where  chapter  vi.  is  illustrated  with  an 
etching  by  George  Cruikshank,  a very  unworthy 
specimen  of  his  powers.  Vincent  EJca  terminates 
abruptly  at  chap.  ix.  p.  350  of  the  volume  for  1839. 
There  was  no  other  illustration  by  G.  Cruikshank. 
I have  been  told  that  “Quip”  was  a Mr.  Dicken- 
son, who  took  a first  class,  the  Ireland,  &c.,  and, 
leaving  Oxford  for  London,  there  led  a dissolute 
life ; also,  that  with  his  mistress  he  casually 
went  into  a Wesleyan  chapel,  wliere  he  heard 
something  that  led  liim  to  renounce  the  life  that 
he  was  then  leading,  and  that  he  went  out  as 
a missionary  to  somewhere  in  Africa,  where  he  was 
killed  by  a native  tribe.  I am  quite  unable  to 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  any  one  of  these  state- 
ments, but  merely  “tell  the  tale  as  ’twas  told  to 
me.”  Although  the  author  gave  a premonitory 
warning  that  his  characters  were  altogether 
fictitious,  and  not  meant  for  particular  persons, 
yet  it  is  very  easy  to  see  for  whom  “Lord  Wyn- 
yard,”  the  “Earl  of  May,”  “Mr.  Kichardson 
Lane,”  and  “ Eavelall,  the  mercer,”  &c.,  were  in- 
tended. Cdthbert  Bede. 

The  author  of  this  fragment,  for  it  was  never 
completed,  was  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  of  the  name  of  Dickinson. 

Gibbes  Eigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

“ Gulliver’s  Travels  ” (5“'  S.  x.  25.) — The 
apparent  discrepance  will,  I think,  disappear  if  it 
be  remembered  that  height  and  size  are  not  the 
same  thing.  Swift  says  that  a Brobdingnagian  was 
twelve  times  as  high  as  a man,  and  that  the  Brob- 
dingnagian  hailstones  were  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
times  as  large  as  those  we  are  accustomed  to  see. 
If  a Brodiugnagian  was  twelve  times  as  high  as 
a man,  no  doubt  he  was  also  twelve  times  as  broad, 
and  twelve  times  as  thick  or  deep.  Hence  he  must 
have  been  more  than  seventeen  hundred  times  as 
large  as  a man.  In  the  same  way,  if  one  of  our 
hailstones  was  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  one 
in  Brobdingnag  was  six  inches  in  diameter,  the 
latter  would  certainly  contain  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  times  as  much  ice  as  the  former. 

Edward  Solly. 

Is  not  Swift,  when  speaking  of  a Brobdingnagian 
hailstone  as  “ near  eighteen  hundred  times  as  large 
as  one  in  Europe,”  referring  to  its  cubical  contents 
and  not  to  its  linear  dimensions?  If,  a Brobding- 
nagian being  “ from  ten  to  twelve  times  the  height 
of  an  ordinary  man,”  everything  around  him  were 
“in  the  same  proportion,”  then  the  cubical  contents 
of  a Brobdingnagian  hailstone  would  be  between 
1,000  (=10”)  times  and  1,728  (=12”)  times  those  of 
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a European  one  ; and  the  latter  number  might 
be  roughly  described  as  “ near  eighteen  hundred.” 
That  Swift  is  dealing  with  cubical  contents  is,  I 
think,  clear  from  the  phrase  “ ecpial  in  hulk  to” 
applied  to  the  mastiff.  And  if  so,  a Brobdingnagian 
cat  being  about  twelve  feet  long,  a Brobdingnagian 
wasp  about  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  so  forth, 
the  ratios  between  their  cubical  contents  and  those 
of  the  ox  and  the  partridge,  &c.,  given  by  the 
dean,  do  not  appear  to  be  ver}^  much  overstated. 

Frank  Scott  Haydon. 

Eastbourne. 

The  subject  of  Swift’s  mathematics  was  dis- 
cussed in  an  interesting  paper  by  Prof.  De 
Morgan  in  your  2"'i  S.  vi.  123,  to  which  Mr. 
Bouchibr  would  do  well  to  refer.  I have  not 
verified  his  quotations,  but  as  the  Brobdingnagian 
scale  is  to  the  European  as  12  to  1 (the  Lilliputian 
being  1 to  12),  the  comparison  of  a Brobding- 
nagian from  6(.)  to  70  feet  high  is  with  a European 
of  5 feet  to  5 feet  10  inches.  The  size  of  the  hail- 
stones which  form  Mr.  Bouchier’s  difficulty  is 
quite  consistent  with  this,  for  if  the  diameters  of 
two  spheres  are  in  the  proportion  of  1 and  12, 
their  iulZ;  will  be  as  1 to  the  cn^e  of  12  = 1,728, 
which  Swift  correctly  enough  describes,  in  round 
numbers,  as  “ near  eighteen  hundred  times  as 
large.”  J.  F.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Bouchier  surely  forgets  that  “ solids  vary 
as  the  cubes  of  their  like  measures,”  and  that 
bodies  which  are  twelve  times  the  diameter  of 
others  are  1,728  times  their  bulk.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  “ extraordinary”  or  “ out  of  all 
proportion  ” in  Swift’s  statement  that,  “ nature  in 
that  country  [Brobdingnag]  observing  the  same 
proportion  through  all  her  operations,  a hailstone 
is  near  eighteen  hundred  times  as  large  as  one  in 
Europe,”  seeing  that  the  inhabitants  were  twelve 
times  the  height  of  Europeans.  Your  correspondent 
has,  in  fact,  discovered  an  animal  structure  quite 
as  extraordinary  as  anything  in  the  land  described 
by  Gulliver.  Your  First  Series  contains  a pendant 
over  the  signature  of  a professed  mathematician, 
the  late  Prof.  Be  Morgan,  who  made  a similar 
discovery  in  the  park  w.all  mentioned  in  Boswell’s 
Johnson  (“  N.  & Q.,”  1®*  S.  x.  363). 

Amos  Challsteth. 

Downshire  Hill  House. 

Hailstones  vary  in  size.  Suppose  we  take  as  a 
unit  a hailstone  equal  to  five  drops  of  water,  we 
shall  find  that  eighteen  hundred  of  them  weigh 
about  a pound,  and  are  equal  in  bulk  to  less  than 
an  imperial  pint  of  water — a bulk  which  we  may 
liken  to  that  of  two  human  fists.  Tlien  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  human  figure.  If  we  join  all  our 
ten  fingers  we  get  a result  as  regards  thickness 
equal  to  an  average  Brobdingnag  finger,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  disproportion  between  the  figure 


and  the  hailstone.  Swift  may  be  pardoned  if  he 
did  not  know  that,  on  account  of  the  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  the  Brobdingnagian,  if  simply 
a magnified  man,  could  hardly  hold  up  his  head. 
His  cat  would  with  the  size  acquire  the  unwieldi- 
ness of  the  elephant.  Gwavas. 

Penzance. 

Was  Swift  so  very  wrong  as  Mr.  Bouchier  sup- 
poses? Since  the  Brobdingnagians  were  “from  ten 
to  twelve  times  the  height  of  an  ordinary  man,” 
they  were,  if  proportionately  stout,  from  1,000  to 
1,728  times  as  large  as  an  ordinary  man,  since  simi- 
lar solids  vary  in  volume  as  the  cubes  of  their  like 
dimensions.  In  other  words,  a man,  like  a hail- 
stone, in  Brobdingnag  was  “ near  eighteen  hun- 
dred times  as  large  as  one  in  Europe.” 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Swift’s  proportions  are  correct.  Mr.  Bouchier 
will  remember  that  the  Emperor  of  Lilliput  had  to 
supply  Gulliver  with  food  sufficient  for  1,724  of 
his  subjects  (should  have  been  1,728):  “Having 
taken  the  height  of  my  body  by  the  help  of  a 
quadrant,  and  finding  it  to  exceed  theirs  in  the 
proportion  of  twelve  to  one,  they  concluded,”  &c. 
Brobdingnagian  hailstones  are  to  our  hailstones  as 
the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  12^=1,728. 

W.  G. 

On  a Passage  in  Scott’s  “Antiquary”  (S*’^ 
S.  X.  64.) — As  Mr.  Mounsey  asks  how  far  Sir 
Walter  is  original  in  his  humorously  told  incident 
of  the  Kaim  of  Kinprunes,  may  I refer  him  to 
vol.  iii.  p.  421,  Centenary  Edition,  Waverley 
Novels,  where  the  author  answers  the  question 
himself?  The  incident,  with  a few  divergent  par- 
ticulars, occurred  to  Sir  John  Clerk  and  Roger 
Gale,  as  narrated  to  Sir  Walter  by  the  former’s 
son,  John  Clerk  of  Eldin.  A.  W. 

Pascal  (5®  S.  ix.  509.)— In  the  preface  to  the 
edition  of  1754  of  the  Lettres  Frovinciales  the 
following  explanation  is  given  of  the  letters 
E.  A.  A.  B.  P.  A.  F.  D.  E.  P.  (Gwavas  has  left 
out  an  “ A ”)  : — 

“ Pour  en  coraprendre  le  sens,  il  faut  les  couper  en 
deux  parties,  dont  la  seconds  doit  etre  lue  avant  la 
premiere.  Voici  alors  ce  qu’elles  signifient ; Blaise 
Pascal,  Auvergnat,  fils  d’Etienne  Pascal,  et  Antoine 
Arnauld.  C’est  ce  que  Ton  a su  des  amis  de  M.  Nicole.” 

H.  C.  Delevingne. 

Woodbridge  Grammar  School. 

Concerning  the  initials  at  the  end  of  letter  iii. 
see  The  Provincial  Letters  (Chatto  & Windus, 
1875),  p.  102,  note,  where  it  is  said : — 

“ In  Nicole’s  edition  this  letter  is  signed  with  the 
initials  ‘B.  A.  A.  B.  P.  A.  F.  D.  E.  P.,’  which  seem 
merely  a chance  medley  of  letters,  to  perplex  those  whe 
were  so  anxious  to  discover  the  author.  There  may  have 
been  an  allusion  to  the  absurd  story  of  a Jansenist  con- 
ference, held,  it  was  said,  at  Bourg  Fontaine  in  1621,  to 
deliberate  on  ways  and  means  for  abolishing  Christianity,. 
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at  which  Anthony  Arnauld  was  ridiculously  accused  of 
having  been  present  under  the  initials  ‘ A.  A.’  (see  Hayle’s 
Did.,  art.  ‘ Ant.  Arnauld  ’).” 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

Epigram  on  a Wig  (.5*''  S.  x.  5.) — A schoolboy 
in  ;i  wig  sounds  strange  to  us,  but  I have  lieard 
iny  grandfather  (who  would  be  a schoolboy  about 
17C0)  say  gentlemen’s  sons  wore  wigs,  and  no- 
thing was  commoner  among  schoolboys  tha,n  to 
throw  their  wigs  at  one  another,  or  to  iind  a 
fellow’s  wig  poked  into  your  face  for  fun. 

P.  P. 

Tennysoniana  (5‘''  S.  ix.  508.) — To  the  poems 
already  enumerated  by  Mr.  Bouciiier  may  I be 
permitted  to  add  another,  which  I have  failed  to 
find  either  in  the  Cabinet  edition  or  the  one-volume 
edition  of  the  poet’s  works  just  published?  It  is 
a little  poem  of  twelve  lines,  entitled  The  Hldpping- 
Rope,  and,  from  a note  appended  to  the  volume 
published  by  Moxon  in  1848,  was  probably  written 
between  1830  and  1833.  G.  Perratt. 

Three  Sonnets  to  a Coquette,  The  Captain,  and 
On  a Mourner  all  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  A 
Selection  of  the  JCorks  of  A.  Tennyson,  published 
by  E.  Moxon  & Co.,  London,  18C5. 

E.  E.  Lloyd. 

Backwell  Chdrch,  Somersetshire  (S***  S.  ix. 
448.) — I should  think  it  very  probable  that  Lady 
Chaworth  left  a flock  of  sheep  to  the  church  of 
Backwell,  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  being  paid 
each  quarter  day  to  the  maintenance  of  her  chantry 
priest.  Hyberden  of  Boxgrave  in  1516  gave  “to 
the  church  of  Earlham  vjs.  viijcZ.  to  by  a coue 
therewith,  and  the  rent  of  the  said  coue  to  be 
livided  in  parts,  one  half  unto  the  reparacions  of 
the  said  churche  and  the  other  half  to  the  curet  to 
pray  for  me  in  his  bede  roll  ” ; and  also,  “ Two 
kyen  for  the  inaynteuance  of  an  annuell  obit  to 
be  rented  at  the  discrecion  of  the  said  churche 
wardens.”  The  Edwardian  returns  for  chantries 
in  Somersetshire  have  been  lost. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

Oriental  Names  (5*''  S.  ix.  407.) — Aleurites  M. 
may  have  been  possibly  named  by  Eumphius  after 
one  of  the  classical  names  Camirus  or  Camiros ; 
but  the  Dutch  equivalent  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  Marsden’s  Icaniiling,  hanuri,  is  the  original. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  the  correct  form  of  the  word, 
which  I have  not  found  in  any  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages than  the  klalay  and  Javanese.  Marsden 
says  it  is  commonly  called  hiiah  hras,  which  would 
seem  to  mean  in  Malay  “ hard  fruit.”  According 
to  Nemnich,  the  Cochin-Chinese  name  is  deaw  lai, 
which,  by-the-bye,  may  possibly  mean  “ the  oil 
herb.”  Conf.  Taberd’s  Anamitic  Lexicon  under 
ddu  and  lai.  E.  S.  Charnock. 

J unior  Garrick  Club. 


Length  of  Generations  (5“'  ix.  488,  518.)— 
Your  correspondent  Mr.  Howlett  says  that  he  is 
fifty-six,  and  that  his  grandfather  was  born  139 
years  ago.  Mr.  Howlett  justly  remarks  that 
“ 139  years  is  rather  a long  time  to  stretch  back 
to  the  birth  of  the  grandfather  of  a man  aged  fifty- 
six.”  The  following  fact  is,  however,  still  more 
remarkable.  I am  Mr.  Howlett’s  junior  by 
seventeen  years,  and  my  grandfather,  the  Eev. 
Jonathan  Boucher,  was  born  in  1738.  It  is 
accordingly  140  years  from  the  date  of  my  grand- 
father’s birth  to  that  of  the  present  writing. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  realize  how  large  a 
space  in  a nation’s  history  is  covered  by  140  years 
is  to  take  this  period  backwards  from  1738.  The 
grandfather  of  a man  aged  thirty-nine  was  born 
140  years  ago  ; but  let  us  add  the  same  number  of 
years  to  this,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  year 
1598,  that  is  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  were  living  ; Tasso 
was  only  lately  dead  ; Cromwell  and  Milton  were 
not  even  born  ; Henri  Quatre  was  on  the  throne 
of  France,  and  Eichelieu  was  a lad  of  thirteen. 
Yet  I suppose  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  year 
1738  does  not  seem  nearly  so  far  off  to  us  as  the 
year  1598  seemed  to  our  ancestors  of  1738.  To 
Pope  and  his  contemporaries  the  Elizabethans  or 
the  Puritans  seemed  almost  as  far  away  as  the 
Crusaders ; but  although  nearly  170  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  Spectator  and  the  Raqje  of  the 
Loch  first  made  their  appearance,  these  works,  I 
imagine,  seem  to  us  more  modern  than  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  or  the  Faerie  Quecne 
seemed  to  Addison  and  Pope. 

There  are  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  great 
change  that  came  over  English  thought  (we  might 
add  manners  too)  at  the  Eestoration  in  Mr.  Green’s 
Short  History  of  the  English  Peopile,  ed.  1875, 
p.  587.  Belinda  would,  I think,  feel  more  at 
home  with  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Yere,  or  the  Miss 
Flamboroughs  with  the  Tullivers,  than  Yiola  or 
Anne  Page  would  have  felt  with  Belinda  or  the 
IMiss  Flamboroughs.  Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

In  my  husband’s  family  a longer  space  of  time 
than  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Howlett  is  covered 
by  two  lives  only,  viz.  by  my  father-in-law,  Eittson 
Southall,  who  is  now  alive  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
and  by  his  father,  the  Eev.  John  Southall,  who  was 
born  jan.  23, 1724,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  154 
years  ago.  He  was  curate  of  Wootten  Waven  and 
Ullenhall  Chapel,  two  miles  from  Henley-in- 
Arden,  AYarwickshire,  where  he  lived.  He  was 
seventy-four  at  the  time  of  his  son’s  birth,  and 
died  in  Feb.,  1802,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

Florence  Southall. 

Thomas  Baldwin,  Architect  (5*''  S.  ix.  427.)— 
The  plates  referred  to  were,  I think,  never  pub- 
lished by  him,  but  they  might  have  been  used  in 
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Xatte’s  Views  in  Bath,  foL,  1806.  Baldwin  had 
also  drawings  made  of  the  antiquities  discovered, 
1790,  in  Bath,  which,  though  prepared  forengraving, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  published.  The  frag- 
ments were  illustrated  by  Englefield  in  the  Archceo- 
locjia,  vol.  X.,  perhaps  from  them,  or  used  by 
Pownall  in  1795,  or  by  Lysons  in  1802.  Mr. 
Baldwin  died  on  March  7,  1820,  aged  seventy 
years.  Notices  of  hi.s  buildings,  &c.,  will  be  found 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Architecture,  s.n.,  and  s.v. 
“ Bath,”  if  your  correspondent  desires  to  know 
more  of  him.  W.  P. 

A Pix  Well  (5*''  S.  x.  8.) — There  is  a well  at 
Sefton,  Lancashire,  where  it  is  customary  for 
passers-by  to  drop  in  a new  pin  “ for  good  luck,” 
or  to  secure  the  favourable  issue  of  an  expressed 
wish.  The  bottom  of  the  well  is,  at  the  present 
time,  covered  with  bright  pins.  B.  B. 

There  is  a Pin  Well  near  the  railway  station, 
Lewes,  in  Friar’s  Walk.  L.  C.  E. 

B.inxEFiELDE  AN  Aepropriator  (5‘’’  S.  x.  26.) 
— E.  S.  N.  has  followed  the  mistaken  lead  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Collier  anent  the  so-called  Shakespere 
])ieces.  Following  the  lead  of  my  friend  Dr. 
(drosart,  in  his  Roxburghe  Club  edition  of  Barne- 
tielde,  I may  by-and-by  give  another  view  of  the 
matter.  Meanwhile  I would  ask  E.  S.  N.  to 
kindly  inform  me  to  what  “ epitaph  of  Jonson’s” 
he  refers,  as  acquainted  though  I was  (unfor- 
tunately my  memory  is  now  such  that  I must  say 
“was”)  with  both  .Jonson  and  Barnefielde,  I do 
not  remember  what  he  refers  to.  The  first  line 
and  the  reference  would  suffice. 

B.  Nicholson. 

306,  Goldhawk  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush. 

“Jingo”  (5“‘  S.  x.  7.) — In  the  English  system 
of  swearing  there  are  many  instances  of  a sort  of 
recall  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  spare  a blasphemy 
against  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus,  son  of  God. 
“Jingo”  I take  to  be  one  of  these  compromises. 
It  should  be  classed  with  “ Gadzooks,”  and  is  a 
reflex  of  Socrates’  habit  of  using  expletives  which 
resembled  the  Greek  oaths  in  sound,  and  swearing 
by  the  goose,  by  the  oak,  and  by  the  dog. 

Tregeagle. 

The  nearest  corresponding  Basque  word  for  God 
given  in  the  Dictionnaire  Basque-Fran^nis,  by 
J.  van  Eys,  is  Jinlco.  H.  Krebs. 

Oxford. 

A correspondent  of  a Bristol  paper  (J.  Hare, 
Litfield  Place,  Clifton)  wrote  as  follows  a few  days 
ago 

“Those  of  your  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  will  remember  on  the  opposite  shore  to 
Vcvey  a charmine;  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
called  ‘St.  Gingolph,’  a favourite  place  of  resort  with 
excursionists  by  boat  or  steamer  from  Vcvey.  This  St. 


Gingolph  is  alluded  to  by  Rousseau  in  his  NonvdU 
llelo'ise  ; and  Lord  Byron  in  one  of  his  letters  mentions 
it  thrice,  always  calling  it  ‘St.  Gingo’:  ‘It  would  be 
difficult  to  see  Cliiren?,  Vcvey,  Boveret,  St.  Oinyo, 
Jleillerie,  &c.,  without  being  forcibly  struck  with  its 
peculiar  adaptation  to  the  persons  and  events  with  wdiich 
it  has  been  peopled.’  And  again  : ‘ I had  the  fortune  to 
sail  from  Jleillerie  to  St.  Oingo  during  a lake  storm.’ 
And  then  again  ; ‘ It  was  over  this  very  part  of  the  lake 
that  Rousseau  has  driven  the  boat  of  St.  Preux  and 
Madame  de  AVolmar  (Julie)  to  Meillerie  for  shelter 
during  a tempest ; on  gaining  the  shore  at  Si.  Gingo,’  &c. 

“ If  your  correspondent  wishes  for  further  informa- 
tion he  should  consult  the  Ingoidshy  Legends. 

“ ‘St.  Jingo,  or  Gengo  (Gengulphus), sometimes  styled 
“ The  Living  Jingo,”  from  the  great  vitality  exhibited 
by  his  several  members.’ 

“ ‘ Xon  multo  post,  Gengulphus,  in  domo  sua  dormiens, 
occisus  est  a quodam  clerico  qui  cum  uxore  sua  adulterare 
soleoat.  Cujus  corpus  dura,  in  feretro,  in  sepulturam 
portaratur,  multi  intirmi  de  tactu  sanati  sunt,’  &c.” 

Kingston. 

The  Names  of  the  Mistletoe  (5‘'‘  S.  ix.  366.) 
— Nemnich  (Techn.  Lex.)  gives  gillon  and  verquet, 
as  well  as  le  rjui  and  guy,  as  the  French  names  for 
the  mistletoe,  Bescherelle  says  gui  is  a Celtic 
word  signifying  “ curing  all.”  But  gui  is  rather, 
like  It.  vischio.  Port,  visgo  (Basq.  hisca),  from 
viscus,  viscum,  from  /Sictkos,  yEolic  for  t^os  ; and 
gillon  may  possibly  be  for  an  obsolete  guion,  a 
diminutive  of  gui  or  gxiy.  It  struck  me  at  first 
that  verquet  might  be  a corruption  of  verguet;  and 
on  referring  to  Littre  I found  ^‘verguet,  le  gui 
(Ain),  dim.  of  vergue  or  verge  (vergue  being  the 
Picard  spelling),” rendered  “petite gaule”  (pertica). 
But  this  is  not  a satisfactory  etymology  of  verquet. 
In  some  French  dictionaries  verquette  is  rendered 
“ draine  ” and  “ nom  vulgaire  de  la  draine.”  In 
one  dictionary  dj-aine  is  translated  “missel  thrush,” 
and  drainette  “ a small  drag  or  net  for  fry  ” ; and 
the  draine,  missel-thrush,  or  missel-bird  is  Turdus 
viscivorvs.  Nemnich  says  la  draine  is  called  in 
Bugey  verquete,  and  in  other  places  in  France 
gilloniere.  Boiste  renders  draine,  “ grande. grive 
du  Gui  on  Drenne  and  lie  writes  drainette  also 
drivnnette  and  drouillette.  Again,  one  of  the 
meanings  of  viscus  is  a net,  and  verrievhm.  is  a 
kind  of  fishing  net,  a drag  net,  from  which  might 
come  a word  verricue,  vercue,  and  vergue.  But 
may  not  Nemnich’s  verquete  for  the  bird  have  been 
wrongly  applied  to  le  gui  ? and,  if  so,  might  not 
the  former  translate  “ worm- seeker  ” ? The  last- 
named  W'riter  says  of  it:  — “Niihrt  sich  von 
Mistelheeren  (viscum),  Kirschen,  Weinbeeren, 
&c.,  auch  von  Insecten  und  Wurmern.” 

R.  S.  Charnociv. 

Junior  Garrick  Club. 

I am  not  acquainted  with  tho  Plantes  de  France, 
by  J.  St.  Hilaire,  but  in  a charming  French  work 
on  botany  in  my  possession,  called  Etude  des 
Fleurs,  by  Ludovic  Chirar,  the  names  of  this  plant 
are  thus  given:— “Gui  blanc,”  “Pomme  hemor- 
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roidale,”  “Verquet,”  “ Viscnm  album.”  Gillonl 
presume  to  be  a provincialism  for  rjui,  the  old 
designation  of  the  mistletoe.  Chirar,  in  liis  work 
above  mentioned  (vol.  ii.  p.  504),  observes : — 
“C’etait  au  mois  cle  decembre,  mois  sacre  clu-z  nos 
pcres,  qu’ils  allaieiit  en  i^rande  potiipe  cueillir  I'arbuste 
' niystoneux  ; le  chef  des  Drnides  I’abattait  avec  sa  faucille 
d'or,  et  au  premier  jour  de  I'an,  le  distribuait  au  i)euple 
en  criant  ‘ au  gui  fan  neuf.’  ” 

M.  G.  Kennedy. 

Waterloo  Lodge,  Reading. 

“Faith  unfaithful”  (5'’'  S.  x.  66.) — 

I “ Se  la  fede  inganno  f inganno  e giusto.” 

Tasso,  11  Torrismondo,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

H.  B.  0. 

! I find  that,  ante,  p.  66,  the  date  1631  should 
have  been  1602,  the  former  being  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  Chettle’s  play,  the  latter  of  its  first 
appearance  on  the  stage.  F.  J.  V. 

Mdlle.  de  Fontanges  (5‘''  S.  x.  7.) — May  not 
I this  plate  have  been  copied  by  a Sevres  workman 

I with  Chinese  precision  from  an  original  gift  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  his  beautiful  but  insipid  mistress, 
the  Fontanges,  who  died  young  in  1681?  It  is 
I from  her  that  the  French  language  has  derived  the 
i word /ontawf/e  for  a lady’s  top-knot. 

[ Tregeagle. 

The  fiiir  owner  of  the  china-ware  is  described  in 
I Michaud’s  Biographie  Universelle,  Paris,  1856. 

Edward  FI.  Marshall. 

j The  Temple. 

An  Old  Tablecloth  (5*’'  S.  x.  27.) — M^'e  had 
I fifty  years  ago  in  daily  use  a linen  tablecloth  with 
a view  of  London  covering  the  whole  of  a large 
1 surface.  The  tower  of  old  St.  Paul’s  was  there 
[ Avithout  the  spire.  Gwavas. 

St,  Mark’s  Day  a Fast  (5^’'  S.  ix.  266,  354, 
i 376.) — When  Eome  was  devastated  by  a pestilence 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  sought  to  appease  the  divine 
Avrath  by  prayer,  fasting,  and  penance.  He  there- 
1 fore  prescribed  the  Litania  Septiformis,  so  called 
I because  the  citizens  Avere  assembled  in  seven 
j divisions  to  take  part  in  the  penitential  procession 
I for  three  days.  The  pestilence  ceased,  and  in 
thanksgiving  St.  Gregory  ordered  the  procession 
I to  be  made  annually  on  one  day.  This  was  made 
I in  September,  but  in  the  year  802  it  was  deter- 
I mined  that  it  should  thenceforth  be  made  on 
I April  25,  the  feast  of  St.  Mark.  It  was  for  this 
I reason  that  the  feast  of  St.  Mark  was  observed  as 
j a day  of  fasting,  as  the  Sarum  Calendar  proves. 

; The  Eogation  days  were  also  fast  days  (cf.  Florence 
; of  Worcester,  Francofurti,  1601,  ad  ann.  591, 
p.  105  ; Baronius,  t.  x.  pp.  493,  494  ; Noel,  In- 
structions sur  la  Liturgie,  Paris,  1861,  vol.  v. 
cap.  iii.  § 2).  Eques. 

Athenaeum  Club. 


.Junius:  Dr.  Francis  and  “The  Con-Test”' 
(5«‘  S.  ix.  147,  314,  355  )-The  Con-Test  is  attri- 
buted to  Dr.  Francis  in  Andrews’s  History  of 
British  J ournalism  and  by  other  recent  authorities. 
Knowing  that  Fox  Avas  die  patron  of  Francis,  I 
doubted  the  fact  and  asked  for  evidence.  Chalmers’s 
assertion  that  Eufl'head  Avas  the  writer  is  by  no 
means  conclusive.  The  only  authorities  appended 
to  his  article  are  Northouck’s  Dictionary  and  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixix.,  but  neither  of 
these  Avorks  contains  any  mention  of  the  Con-Test. 

C.  Elliot  Browne. 

Clocks  upon  Bells  (5‘'>  S.  ix.  488 ; x.  55.) — 
The  clock  in  Exeter  Cathedral  strikes  on  the  great 
bell  in  the  north  tower,  called  Peter  of  Exeter.  I 
extract  the  following  passages  relating  to  this  clock- 
bell  from  two  or  three  histories  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 

A.D.  1485  Bishop  Courtenay  finished  the  north 
tower  of  his  church,  and  freely  bestowed  the  clock- 
bell  therein,  bearing  his  Christian  name,  Peter 
(Izacke). 

In  the  north  tower  is  a clock  of  a curious  inAmn- 
tion  for  the  age  in  which  it  ivas  constructed.  It 
points  out  the  hours,  days  of  the  month,  and 
moon’s  age.  This  clock,  together  with  the  great 
hell,  is  recorded  to  haAm  been  the  gift  of  Bishop' 
Courtenay.  The  bell,  from  its  size,  truly  deserves 
the  epithet  of  great,  as  it  Aveighs  12,5001b.,  which 
is  2,500  lb.  more  than  the  weight  of  the  boasted 
Tom  of  Lincoln.  It  was  formerly  rung  by  the 
great  exertions  of  twenty-four  men.  It  had  double- 
wheels  and  two  ropes  ; but  the  Avheels  are  now 
destroyed,  and  its  only  use  is  as  a clock-bell,  and 
to  be  tolled  every  night  at  the  hour  of  eight,  the 
remains  of  the  Norman  Curfew  (.Jenkins). 

The  famous  “ Peter  of  Exeter,”  weighing 
12,500  lb.,  Avas  brought,  in  exchange  for  five  bells,, 
from  Llandaff  Cathedral  by  Bishop  Courtenay  in 
1484,  and,  having  been  cracked  Avhile  ringing  in 
peal  for  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
in  1611,  was  recast  by  Perdue  in  1676,  and  hung 
in  the  north  tower  (Walcott). 

E.  C.  Harington. 

The  Close,  Exeter. 

“Bolshuns”  (5*^  S.  ix.  367,  395.) — In  North 
Wilts  and  the  Gloucestershire  border,  and  probably 
also  in  Northamptonshire,  the  word  balsh  is  used 
to  express  absence  of  feathers,  and  from  that  is 
applied  to  a completely  bald  head,  e.g.,  os  balsh 
as  a young  coot,”  or,  as  might  be  said  with  equal 
force,  as  a young  blackbird.  The  maid  therefore 
meant  “balsh  ’uns,”  calloAv  birds,  Avithout  feathers, 
just  hatched.  I have  sometimes  thought  that 
balsh  is  merely  a contracted  pronunciation  of 
baldish,  though  it  has  come  to  be  used  in  an  in- 
tensive sense.  Crowdoavn. 

In  Lincolnshire  we  boys  called  young  birds, 
when  first  hatched,  “bare  bublins”;  when  the 
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feathers  began  to  show  like  small  porcupine  quills 
they  were  “ pen-feather’d  ” (?  j^m-feathered)  ; when 
they  were  full  feathered  and  able  to  Hy  we  called 
them  “full-lligg’d.”  R.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnsliire. 

In  my  birds’-nesting  days,  some  half  a century 
ago,  it  was  very  common  among  boys  to  speak  of 
a newly  hatched  and  featherless  bird  as  “ a bare 
■bolcldn,”  an  epithet  more  expressive  of  its  con- 
dition than  the  Rev.  Edmund  Tew’s  recollection 
of  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  adjacent  county  of 
Northampton.  William  Kelly,  F.R.H.S. 

Leicester. 

WiNGREAYES  (5‘''  S.  ix.  228,  394.)— This  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  place  now  known  as  Waingroves 
Hall.  The  estate  was  an  extra-parochial  of  Pent- 
rich,  and  partly  situated  in  the  township  of  Codnor. 
It  is  about  equally  divided  between  Pentrich  and 
■Codnor,  and  is  about  one  mile  south-east  of  Ripley. 
Waingroves  Hall  is  the  same  place  which  in  1390 
was  called  Waingriff,  and  Simpson,  in  his  Collec- 
tion of  Fragments  illustrative  of  the  History  and 
Antiqxiities  of  Derby,  says  at  p.  59,  “Sir  Nicholas 
^Montgomery  gave  to  the  Abbott  of  Derby  several 
lands  and  tenements  in  Ripley,  Codnor,  Waingriff, 
and  Derby”;  and  at  p.  61,  “In  1423  Nicholas 
Montgomery,  Clerk,  and  others  gave  to  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  Derby  certain  lands,  &c.,  in  Derby, 
Rippeley,  Wayngrene,  &c.”  Lysons,  in  their  His- 
tory of  Derbyshire,  say  that  Waingriff  was  given 
by  Fitz  Stephen  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  Waingroves  Hall  belonged 
in  the  last  century  to  Richard  Clayton,  who 
devised  it  to  one  of  his  daughters,  who  married 
■ Strelley,  Esep,  and  was  sold  by  their  grand- 

son in  1855  to  the  late  William  Peach,  of  Bramp- 
ton, clerk.  John  Parkin. 

Idi'idgehay,  Derby. 

Abigail  (5*’^  S.  ix.  506  ; x.  75.) — Extracts  from 
parish  book  of  baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages  of 
the  parish  of  Studland,  in  the  Island  of  Purbeck, 
county  Dorset : — 

“A.D.  1684/5.  John  Cbattock  and  Abigail,  Haver- 
comb,  were  married  tlie  26  day  of  February. 

“A.i>.  168.5/6.  Mary  ye  daughter  of  John  Chattock 
and  Abigail  his  wife  babtized  March  ye  22'“*. 

“ A.D.  1687.  Mary  ye  daughter  of  John  Chattock  and 
Abigail  bis  wife  babtized  December  27*''. 

“A.D.  1686.  Mary  ye  daughter  of  John  Chattock  and 
Abigail  his  wife  ‘ buried  ’ April 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  they  were 
determined  to  have  a daughter  Mary.  I suppose 
the  persons  concerned  in  this  marriage  had  cut 
themselves  adrift  from  Holy  Church.  A place 
called  Havercomb  is  mentioned  in  Exeter  Domes- 
day Book  (see  County  Dorset,  by  John  Hutchins, 
M.A.,  third  edition,  by  Ship  and  Hodson,  vol.  ii. 
p.  284).  What  is  the  explanation  of  Havercomb  1 
Richard  F.  Chattock. 

Holms  Hill,  Barnet. 


The  “Tide  of  Fate”  (5‘'*  S.  ix.  426,  474.) — 
Kingston  and  Mr.  Walford  need  hardly  search 
for  such  recondite  reasons  for  the  cause  of  the  in- 
termittent action  of  the  phenomena  referred  to, 
where,  as  stated  by  Buckle,  the  average  is  of 
regular  recurrence.  A familiar  illustration  of  my 
meaning  may  be  observed  in  the  tossing  of  a coin. 
If  this  is  done  one  thousand  times,  the  result  (if 
the  coin  is  dynamically  true)  will  exhibit  nearly 
live  hundred  “heads”  and  the  same  number  of 
“ tails  ” ; but  so  far  from  these  occurring  alternately, 
a run  of  any  great  number  whatever  can  be  con- 
fidently predicted  where  the  number  of  trials  to  be 
made  is  sufficient.  The  details  of  the  subject, 
well  known  to  students  of  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
babilities as  the  Petersburg  problem,  would  be 
rather  too  technical  for  your  columns,  but  may  be 
briefly  illustrated  by  supposing  that  in  a large 
body  of  men  each  shall  be  made  to  toss  a coin 
until  a “ head”  fall.  With  one  half  of  the  number 
this  occurrence  would  happen  at  the  first  toss  ; 
with  half  the  remainder  it  would  be  postponed 
until  the  second  ; with  half  of  the  last  residue  it 
would  be  deferred  until  the  third  throw,  &c.,  thus 
securing  isolated  cases  of  extreme  continuance,  i.e. 
of  any  magnitude,  provided  the  number  of  trials 
made  is  sufficiently  great  to  secure  the  average. 
The  verification  of  this  has  been  made  by  Bufibn 
the  naturalist  and  others  with  complete  success, 
and  it  affords  the  most  cogent  refutation  of  the 
popular  argument  that  gamblers  playing  fairly 
can  do  so  continuously  within  any  assignable 
limit  without  impairing  their  fortunes. 

H.  Ambrose  Smith. 

“Serindip”:  “Serendipity”  (5*’’  S.  iii.  169, 
316,  417,  517 ; x.  68.) — “ Serendipity,”  as  the 
word  was  used  by  Walpole,  meant  the  discovery  of 
things  which  the  finder  was  not  in  search  of.  I 
have  recently  noted  at  the  end  of  the  Impartial 
History  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Peter  Alexo- 
witz.  Czar  of  Muscovy,  Bond.,  8vo.,  1723,  an 
advertisement  of  the  book  which  Horace  Walpole 
referred  to,  entitled  : — 

“ Travels  and  Adventures  of  three  Princes  of  Saren- 
dip,  interspers’d  with  eight  Novels,  illustrated  with  8 
Copperplates.  Sold  by  W.  C/ietioood  at  Cato's  head  in 
Kussel-Street,  Covent  Garden ; and  Edlin,  at  the 
Princes-Arnis  over-against  Exeter-Exchange.” 

Walpole  was  about  five  years  old  when  this  “ silly 
fairy  tale,”  as  he  calls  it,  was  published.  It  is  now 
scarce,  for  I have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  a copy 
in  the  last  few  years,  during  which  I have  been 
hoping  by  “ serendipity  ” to  find  one,  whilst  look- 
ing for  other  things.  Edward  Solly. 

“ .And  where ’s  Serendib  1 may  some  critic  say. 

If  Rennell  has  it  not,  you  ’ll  find,  mayhap. 

The  isle  laid  down  in  Captain  Sindbad’s  map.” 

Scott’s  Search  after  Happiness,  st.  3. 

Following  this  hint  we  find  full  particulars  of 
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I Serendib  in  Sindbad’s  sixth  and  seventh  voyages, 
ii  and  mention  of  it  in  his  fourth,  but  nothing  much 
; to  the  purpose  of  the  query.  If  the  word  was  used 
I by  Walpole,  as  stated  by  C,  (who  has  no  right  to 
i|  complain  of  my  “if”  while  neglecting  to  give 
i|  a reference).  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  use  of  the  name  is 
M out  of  the  question,  and,  moreover,  Sultaun  Soli- 
I maun  did  not  “ sooner  or  later  obtain  what  he 
I desired,”  but,  on  the  contrary, 

I “ disappointed,  with  sorrow  and  shame 

i Went  back  to  Serendib  as  sad  as  he  came.” 


“ La  Science  des  Religions  ” (5““  S.  x.  64)  is. 
by  Emile  Rwrnouf,  not  Rcnouf.  F.  B. 

Thomas  Karr  S.  x.  dV.)— In  the  Histoire 
(hi  Bon  Cheoalier  Jacques  de  Lalain,  Bruxelles,. 
1634,  4to.,  p.  162  (in  the  margin),  this  English- 
man is  called  Thomas  Que.  E.  S.  Turner. 

'The  Word  “Read”  (5«‘  S.  ix.  28,  134,  354.)— 
I did  not  refer  to  Byron’s  verse,  but  to  his  letters 
and  his  ordinary  memoranda.  J.  W.  W. 


I If  we  knew  whence  Scott  took  the  hint  for  his 
i tale,  the  intermediate  link  between  the  Arabian 
I Nights  and  the  Search  after  llapqnness  might 
|l  perhaps  furnish  an  answer  to  the  query, 
j J.  F.  Marsh. 

I Mountain  Sounds  (5‘'‘  S.  vi.  389  ; vii.  95, 

I 293 ; viii.  38,  257.) — Last  year  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents started  a query  regarding  mysterious 
I noises  heard  at  times  in  mountains.  Perhaps  the 
I following,  communicated  in  1876  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Tasmania,  may  serve  as  an  additional 
I example  : — 


“ At  certain  times,”  says  the  writer,  “ tliere  is  to  be 
heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Western  Mountains 
a roaring,  loud,  awful,  and  continuous.  It  is  not  re- 
stricted to  any  particular  time  of  year.  It  is  audible 
from  Bishopsbourne  to  Deloraine  and  Chudleigh,  and  I 
daresay  farther  on  in  either  direction,  so  that  I estimate 
the  area  for  the  sound  as  below  forty  miles  at  a moderate 
computation.  The  causes  are  supposed  to  be  (1)  the 
agitated  waters  of  the  Great  Lake,  distant  about  twenty 
miles ; (2)  the  roaring  of  the  sea  thirty  or  forty  miles 
off ; (3)  the  Meander  Falls,  about  sixteen  miles  away  and 
about  five  hundred  feet  in  height.  But  without  trying 
to  demolish  these  theories  I shall  submit  that  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  sound.  Thursday 
night,  Jan.  10,  was  calm  and  cold,  after  a gale  of  wind 
all  day,  which  had  succeeded  a week  of  very  hot  weather, 
ending  with  thunder  and  lightning,  suggestive  of  a dis- 
turbed state  of  the  atmosphere.  About  10  P.sr.  the 
rumbling  in  the  mountains  was  very  grand  and  distinct. 
My  companion,  when  I called  her  attention  to  it,  as  we 
walked  in  the  moonlight,  said,  ‘ Is  it  not  terrible'!’  It 
sounded  as  if  a lake  had  burst  its  banks,  and  the  waters 
were  roaring  and  raging  towards  us,  i.e.  Deloraine. 
Taking  into  consideration  that  this  sound  is  always  to  be 
heard  after  a disturbance  in  the  atmosphere,  and  when 
the  air  on  the  plains  is  still  and,  I suppose,  cooling,  the 
sound  appears  to  me  to  be  accounted  for  on  this  prin- 
ciple : — When  the  air  of  a hall  or  passage  seeks  an  en- 
trance through  the  keyhole  in  the  door  of  a warm  room, 
the  humming  noise  of  the  cold  air  passing  through  the 
keyhole  is  often  startling.  The  air  being  disturbed,  and 
the  mountain  air  suddenly  cooled,  it  rushes  through  the 
gorges  to  the  warmer  plains.  These  gorges  form  a 
passage  for  the  cold  air  like  the  keyhole  of  the  warm 
room,  and  the  cataract  of  cold  air  keeps  up  the  sound 
until  the  air  beneath  has  become  cooled  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mountain  air.” 


I 

1 


These  strange  sounds  are  heard  on  each  side  of 
the  range,  consequently  over  a very  wide  area. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  one  has  ever  been 
on  the  mountains  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 

X.  P.  D. 


Mellon  ; St.  Mellons  (5‘''  S.  ix.  208,  393.) — 

I have  just  come  across  a little  French  history  of 
Rouen,  by  Theod.  Licquet  (1836),  wherein  it  states 
that  St.  Mellon  (sic),  who  flourished  260-311, 
erected,  or  at  any  rate  consecrated,  the  first 
Christian  chapel  at  Rouen  (dedicated  to  the 
Virgin),  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the 
cathedral  church.  St.  Mellon  was  the  first  bishop 
of  Rouen,  and  the  consecration  of  this  chapel  is 
the  only  important  fact  which  presents  itself 
during  the  life  of  this  prelate.  D.  K.  T. 

“ Mucked  to  death”  (5**'  S.  ix.  6,  73,  239.)— 
In  Lincolnshire  “muck”  means  mud  from  the 
roads  or  on  a man’s  boots,  and  manure  from  the 
stable  or  yard.  A “muck-cart”  is  the  name  of 
the  cart  used  to  spread  it  on  the  laud.  The  word 
is  never  used  to  signify  artificial  manures  of  any 
kind.  Florentia. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5‘*'  S.  viii. 
229  ; ix.  118,  480,  500.)— 

“ Tails  cum  sis,”  &c. 

H.  A.  B.  is  informed  that  my  reference  was  taken 
from  the  edition  of  Langhorne’s  Plutarch  with  additions 
and  corrections  by  the  Rev.  F.  Wrangham,  1810,  vol.  v. 
p.  47,  where  the  English  version  of  the  saying  is  given 
in  the  text  and  the  Latin  version  in  a note. 

G.  P.  S.  E. 

(5ti>  S.  X.  69.) 

“ His  golden  locks  time  hath  to  silver  turned,”  &c., 
is  from  Polyhymnia,  by  George  Peele. 

Lauba  Forster. 

The  history  of  the  lines  as  spoken  by  Sir  Henry  Lee 
may  be  seen  in  Chambers’s  Booh  of  Days,  vol.  ii.  p.  590. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Samuel  Daniel,  a contemporary  of  George  Peele,  in 
one  of  his  sonnets  makes  use  of  the  same  image : — 

“ When  golden  hairs  shall  change  to  silver  wire.” 

Wm.  Underhill. 

“ What  can  v/e  do  o’er  whom  the  unbeholden 
Hangs  in  a night  with  which  we  cannot  cope  1 ” &c. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers's  St.  Paul,  p.  12. 

Charles  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

“ Gegen  Dummheit,”  &c. 

Misquoted  from  the  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Act  ill. 
sc.  6.  Should  stand,  “ Mit  der  Dummheit,”  &c. 

Tkegeagle. 

“ Blow,  but  gently  blow,  fayre  winde,”  &c. 

— Browne’s  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.  song  5. 

Geo.  R.  Thompson. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Lit.  Sahias:  The  Tioo  Poets  of  Croisic.  By  Kobert 
Browiiinj;.  (Smith,  EMer  & Co.) 

TiiI'SK  two  poems  must  not  lie  regarded  as  a couple 
taken  at  random  from  that  well-stocked  portfolio  which 
we  feel  sure  Mr.  Browning  keeps  in  reserve  ; they  must 
he  almost  his  latest  work  ; and  they  should  be  read  as 
he  has  given  them  to  us— in  connexion.  In  two  very 
different  moods  of  mind  and  styles  of  verse  they  deal,  as 
<iidy  iMr.  Browning  can,  with  two  large  areas  of  specula- 
tion, the  one  going  over  the  arguments  for  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  the  <itlier  treating  of  the  hollowness  and  inse- 
curity of  poetic  fame.  In  l.a  Saisiaz  the  poet  chooses  a 
singularly  opportune  situation  for  his  soul-theme  ; the 
spokesman  ascends  alone  to  witness  the  sunrise  from  a 
“rare  nook’’  near  Salcve,  as  the  sadly  inadequate  per- 
formance of  a contract  entered  into  witli  a “ dear  and 
true"  female  companion,  who  died  before  it  could  be 
performed.  This  blank  amid  the  stupendous  beauty 
surrounding  him  enforces  the  arguments  for  immor- 
tality— arguments  which  are  of  course  not  new,  but 
which  lire  set  in  as  new  a poetic  framework  as  could  be 
de.'ircd.  Setting  aside  certain  di’amatic  elements,  we 
may  be  perfectly  sure  that  Mr.  Br’owning  himself  has 
the  most  vivid  belief  in  God  and  the  soul,  that  he 
could  hardly  exist  without  it.  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic 
is  an  account  of  two  episodes  in  the  obscurest  byways 
of  French  literature,  shoring  that  Croisic  has  twice 
furni^hcd  France  with  the  poet  of  the  day,  and  that 
both  men  are  utterly  forgotten  : moral,  “ What ’s  the 
use  of  discussing  the  relative  magnitude  of  poetic  fames? 
lie  is  greatest  poet  who  is  happiest.”  La  Saisiaz,  pro- 
found and  full  of  lofty  emotion,  is  in  Lochsley  Hall 
metre ; The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic,  brilliant,  piercing, 
and  subtle,  with  passages  of  great  descriptive  splendour, 
is  in  otlava  rinia : of  course  both  metres  are  originally 
treated,  and  made  to  carry  many  unexpected  turns  of 
art  that  will  reward  a careful  study  simply  from  the 
point  of  view  of  metre. 

llandhooh  for  Travellers  in  Northamptonshire  and  Rut- 
land. With  Map.  (Murray.) 

Akother  of  those  compact,  well-informed  travelling  com- 
panions, without  which  no  sensible  jierson  should  venture 
into  a region  with  which  he  is  not  acquainted.  It 
appears  to  etpial  in  interest  and  comjdeteness  any  of  its 
predecessors,  and  no  higher  praise  could  be  given  to  it. 
jMr.  Murray's  series  of  County  guides  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing com|iletion  ; when  that  hapjiens,  his  admiring  and 
.grateful  countrymen  will  quote  Pope,  and  say: — 

“ Throughout  this  isle,  where’er  our  steps  we  bend, 
Murray 's  our  Guide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend.” 

No  intending  tourist  in  North  Wales  should  start  on 
his  travels  unaccompanied  by  Jenkinson’s  I’ractical 
Guide  to  North  Wales  (Stanford).  Hero  the  r.equire- 
ments  of  every  taste  are  met,  and,  as  might  be  supposed 
with  a book  of  this  nature  issued  from  such  an  establish- 
ment as  that  at  Charing  Cross,  a good  map  is  furnished. 

A WORD  of  TV'arm  commendation  must  be  accorded  to 
the  first  completed  volume  of  Rrief  (Wyman  & Sons).  It 
cannot  fail,  owing  to  a capital  index,  to  be  most  useful 
in  the  library  for  the  purposes  of  general  reference. 

P.'VRT  III.  of  the  History  of  the  County  of  Monaghan, 
by  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  M.K.I.A. 
(Pick'-ring),  has  also  been  received.  We  hope  to  give  a 
full  notice  on  the  completion  of  the  work. 


i?uticp£(  to  dnrrpSpoiTUpiua. 

VLe  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

J.  James  Carey  (Indore,  Central  India.) — The  print 
referred  to  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  James  Gillray’s 
productions.  Fully  to  elucidate  it  would  require  a con- 
siderable space  of  time.  It  is  No.  337  of  the  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Caricatures  of  James 
Gillray,  by  T.  Wright  and  R.  H.  Evans;  it  is  dated 
April  Is,  1807,  and  refers  to  events  of  1807.  There  is  an 
imperfect  copy  of  it  facing  p.  316  of  the  Works  of  James 
Gillray,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  a book  which  de- 
scribes the  print  well,  p.  347.  Its  full  title  is: — “The 
Pigs  possessed  ; or,  the  Broad-buttom'd  Litter  running 
headlong  into  the  Sea  of  Perdition.”  The  characters  are 
George  III.  as  the  British  Farmer;  Lords  Siiimouth, 
Ellenborough,  Ilowick  (“Test  Act”);  Mr.  Windham; 
L'.rds  Holland,  Walpole,  Carlisle,  St.  Vincent;  Earls 
Temple  (“Last  Stake”),  Grenville  (“Catholic  Bill”), 
and  of  Derby ; Lords  Erskine,  Lauderdale  (a  Scotch  pig), 
H.  Petty,  and  Moira;  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  marked  “ Erin  go  Bragh  ” ; 
Earl  Spencer,  iMarquis  of  Buckingham  (“Family”),  M. 
M.  Sheridan  (Harlequin),  Courtney,  Tierney,  and  Whit- 
bread (“  Entire  ”).  Courtney  is  placed  in  profile  between 
Ellenborough  and  Sidmouth.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Fox.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  poi trait  of  him;  see 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Account,  tie.,  as  above.  The 
print  is  a supplement  to  another  styled  “ More  Pigs  than 
Teats.”  The  pigs  represent  the  Ministers  described 
commonly  by  the  phrase  “ All  the  Talents,”  or  the 
“ Broad-Bottoms,”  who  were  succeeded,  April,  1807,  by 
the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  supporters.  The  former 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  earlier  “ Broad- 
Bottom  ” administration.  The  latter  was  commemorated 
in  the  satirical  inscription  for  Fox’s  tomb,  “ Hie  jacet 
Pater  Broad  Bottomos.” 

H,  F.  Boyd. — The  pedigree,  we  fear,  would  take  up 
too  much  space.  Cannot  you  compile  some  particulars 
of  the  family  that  would  prove  of  general  interest  from 
the  materials  at  your  disposal  ? 

Tooohinu  for  the  King’s  Evil  (5"'  S.  ix.  392.) — 
In  the  description  of  my  old  Prayer  Book  the  heads 
of  chapter.s  mentioned  are  properly  “ The  King’s 
Restauration”  and  “ At  the  Healing.”  M.  P. 

Arthur  Wm.  Thatcher. — There  is  nothing  relating 
to  your  picture  in  the  lists  of  Hogarth’s  works.  You 
should  submit  it  to  the  inspection  of  a competent  expert. 

G.  T.  Riellon  (Maine,  U.S.)  should  refer  to  the 
London  Post-Office  Directory  under  its  various  sub- 
divisions. 

Sp. — A combination  was  formed  between  the  ammonia 
of  the  salts  and  the  copper  in  the  pin. 

Jennie  Mazuzan  (Chicago,  Illinois.) — “ 0 consistency, 
thou  art  a jewel.”  See  p.  480  of  our  last  volume. 

Yomref. — “Sans  Tache  ” is  the  motto  of  Lord  Gor- 
manston. 

M.  P. — Proof,  if  possible,  next  week. 

' NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Accounts,  113— Arms  on  old  China  - Randolph  and  “Ari- 
stippus”— F.  Holman— Hamper  MSS. — Baynard’s  Castle — 
The  Bruce  Family,  114— “Ner  the  Wizes”— Floral  Chief 
Rents  — “Vincent  Eden"  — Provincialisms  — Moses  with 
Horns,  115— The  Arrangement  of  Autographs — The  In- 
adecpiacy  of  Language- In-hedge  Lane,  Dudley  — “ Pass- 
book"— Barbadoes,  116— Sunday  Schools— Petty  Treason — 
The  Opera— “ Round  Souse,  Liverpool  “ Comparisons 
are  odious” — Conventual  Churches  still  in  Use,  117 — Em- 
blems of  the  Passion— “Marquis  ” — Hagways— A.  Caracci— 
The  Globe  Shakspeare,  118 — Henry  Andrews,  119. 


iPOtpS. 

ANCIENT  ATHLETICS. 

(Conclnded  from  p.  42.) 

Eeversing  the  usage  of  modem  training,  the 
ithletes  of  former  days  took  their  heaviest  meal  in 
die  evening  and  often  prolonged  it  till  late  in  the 
light  ; — 

Tpotpa'?  Trpoi(f>epovTai{ol  d6Xi]Tal)  crvi'  dvdyi<ij 

ToAAttKtS  aXP''  I'll/C7Wl'  eKTSLVOVTeS  T'ljV 

\SwSt']i'. — Galen,  In  Protrep.,  cap.  xi. 
rhis  forced  diet,  /Jtatos  -po</)';;  as  Aristotle  styles 
t,  was  naturally  conducive  to  excessive  heaviness 
ind  drowsiness.  Plato  represents  them  as  passing 
;heir  life  in  sleep,  KaOevSovac  ruv  [Ilov.  More 
severe  still,  Galen  says  of  them  that  they  scarcely 
mow  that  they  have  a soul,  and  are  very  f ir  from 
suspecting  it  of  being  rational  or  of  being  en- 
iowed  with  mental  qualities  of  any  kind  ; — 

T'i)v  dpx^Ji'  ydp  ovS’  el  exovcri  ytyvio- 

TKOvtTi  (ol  a^Aoui'Tes),  TOcrouTOU  diroSeovcrc  tov 
XoytKijv  avT^jv  e-la-TacrOaL — 171  Protrejp.,  cap.  xi. 
rhis  one  excess,  which  their  way  of  life  rendered 
lecessary  to  a certain  extent,  is  the  only  one  with 
.vhich  even  their  bitterest  opponents  could  re- 
proach athletes.  Their  temperance,  their  contin- 
ince,  and  their  endurance  are  mentioned  with 
idmiration  by  profane  and  sacred  writers  alike. 

Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  piier.  sudavit  et  alsit, 
Abstinuit  venere  et  vino,” 


says  Horace.  This  is  confirmed  by  St.  Paul,  who 
tells  us  that  “Every  man  that  striveth  for  the 
mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things  ” (1  Cor.  ix.  25). 
And  a passage  in  Tertullian  is  to  the  same  effect  : 

" Nempe  enim  et  atbletse  segregantur  ad  strictiorem 
disciplinam,  ut  robori  asdificando  vacent,  continentur  a 
luxuiia,  a cibis  lastioribus,  a potu  jucundiore  : coguntur, 
ci-uciantur,  fatigautur.”— Ait.  ad  Martyres. 

In  support  of  this  may  be  quoted  the  following 
passage,  in  which  Plato  makes  mention  of  an 
athlete  who  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  temperance  and  his  continence  : — 

”Ap’  oi’iu  ovK  i(Tp.ev  Tou  TapavTLi'Ov"\KKov  aKoyJ, 
Sta  TOV  ’OAu/x— laat  re  dydiva  i<al  tov<s  dXXov;, 
(US  Sid  (jiiXoveLKiav  Kal  rex^'iji',  i<cu  To  p^erd  tov 
(TOHjjpoveiv  dvSpelov  ev  rji  KeKTu/tevos,  (us 

Adyos,  ovre  nvbs  Trw—ore  yvvaiKo'i  '!j\pa.TO,  . . . 
ev  oX'ij  TiJ  T'(]s  d.a-ia'jcreLo^  diepof. — He  Acfl'.,  lib.  viii. 

An  anecdote  related  by  .^Elian  gives  us  a striking 
example  of  continence  and  of  conjugal  fidelity  in 
an  athlete,  Eubatas  of  Cyrenae.  The  famous 
courtesan  Lais  having  seen  him,  became  so  deeply 
enamoured  that  she  proposed  marriage  to  him. 
Unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  her  resentment  and 
her  vengeance  by  a refusal,  he  promised  to  comply 
with  her  desire  after  the  celebration  of  the  games, 
.and  took  great  care  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with 
her  in  the  mean  time.  After  having  been  crowned 
victor,  not  wishing  to  he  accused  of  breaking  his 
word  to  Lais,  he  caused  her  portrait  to  he  taken 
and  set  oft'  with  it  to  his  own  country,  saying  that 
he  had  thus  taken  her  to  himself.  Charmed  with 
such  fidelity,  his  wife  caused  a statue  to  be  erected 
to  him  (HSliani  Varice  Bistorue,  1.  x.  c.  2).  To 
facilitate  the  observance  of  the  rule  which  enjoined 
continence  on  those  v/ho  were  preparing  for  the 
public  games,  frequent  bathing  was  ordered,  and 
they  were  sometimes  required  to  carry  plates  of 
lead  about  their  loins 

“ Gum  atbletas  ad  agonum  certamina  se  prajparant, 
raulto  tempore  conquisitis  laminis  plumbeia  renum  con- 
tegunt  loca,  quo  obscoenos  bumores  valeant  inhibere.” — 
Cassiaiius,  De  Spiniu  Fornic.,  ca.  7. 

But  of  all  the  qualities  required  of  a good 
athlete  patience  and  endurance  were  the  chief. 
The  severe  fatigues  which  they  had  to  go  through 
were  such  that  Seneca  gives  them  the  name  of 
“torments” ; — 

“ Atbletas  quantum  plagarum  ore,  quantum  toto  cor- 
pore  excipiuiit ! Ferunt  tamen  omne  torrnentum  gloriae 
cupiditate  ; nec  tantum  quia  pugnant  ista  patiuntur,  sed 
ut  pugnent.  Exercitatio  ipsa  torrnentum  est.” — Seneca, 
Epist.  78. 

They  who  wish  to  conquer  in  the  games,  says 
Epictetus,  must  be  ready  to  undergo  all  hardships  : 

Xeipo.  (iXafdeiv,  crefivpbv  crTpeipai,  TroAAqv 
(l(/)i)v  KaraTTceiv,  /xacrriycu^qi'at. 

In  the  contests  of  the  arena  it  was  their  chief 
care  to  hide  their  pain,  however  great  it  might  be, 
not  only  from  the  spectators,  hut  from  the  opponent 
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who  had  caused  it.  .dilian  relates  of  a Cyrentean 
athlete  that  he  swallowed  his  own  teeth,  that  his 
adversary  might  not  know  the  effect  of  the  blow 
he  had  dealt  him  : — 

Ei'pi'Sd/xas  d Ki’piyi'atos  7ri>y/xi/'  iviKijcrev, 
iKi<povcrda.<;  pec  vtto  too  dvr  ay  (mvkttov  too? 
dddi'Tas,  KaTaTTuov  8e  ai'TOi'S,  tva  pi)  aicrdrjTai 
d di'TiVaAos.- — ^Eliani  Varies  Histories,  1.  x.  c.  19. 

Dion  Chrysostomus  lays  peculiar  stress  on  this 
incredible  endurance  of  the  athletes  and  pronounces 
it  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  victory  itself. 
The  athlete  Melancomas,  he  says,  was  of  illustrious 
birth ; he  possessed  beauty,  strength,  courage, 
temperance,  which  are  the  greatest  good.  What 
is  more  admirable  still  is  not  onlj^  that  he  was 
never  beaten,  but  that  he  never  succumbed  to 
labour,  excessive  heat,  nor  to  pleasure  (Dio.  Chrys., 
Chat.  28). 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  most  severe 
test  of  endurance  did  not  consist  in  the  hard  blows 
and  the  wounds  of  the  actual  contest,  and  that 
many  an  athlete,  whose  body  was  so  thoroughly 
trained  that  he  scarcely  felt  them,  was  unable  to 
bear  the  glaring  heat  of  the  sun  : — 

“ Pugiles  inexercitati  etiam  si  pugnos  et  plagas, 
Olynipicorum  cupidi,  ferre  possiint,  solem  tameii  ssepe 
ferre  non  possunt.” — Cicero,  De  Clar.  Oral. 

It  seems  to  have  been  so  intolerable  at  the  Olym- 
pian games,  which  were  celebrated  during  the 
summer  solstice,  that  in  .ddlian  an  angry  master  is 
represented  threatening  to  send  his  slave  not  to 
the  mill,  but  to  Olympia  (^liani  Varies  llistoria;, 
1.  xiv.  c.  18). 

The  costume  of  the  athletes  was  necessarily  of 
the  very  slightest  kind.  Homer  represents  them 
dispensing  with  every  kind  of  clothing  except  the 
(o)fia,  which  decency  rendered  absolutely  indis- 
pensable {(Myss.,  1.  xviii.  65).  In  the  later  times 
even  this  was  laid  aside,  and  the  athletes  appeared 
naked  in  the  lists.  According  to  Eustathius  this 
was  in  consequence  of  an  accident  which  happened 
to  a certain  Orsippus,  whose  scarf  fell  as  he  was 
competing  in  a foot-race  and  threw  him  with  such 
violence  that,  according  to  some,  he  was  killed 
from  the  shock,  or  at  any  rate  was  easily  beaten 
by  his  opponent  : — 

llepl  8e  Tov  ^oj/uiTO?  c/jeperat  lerropea,  oti  /xerd 
r'qv  l8’  ’OXiip.TriaSa  (rvvkfip  Opemnrov  reva 
kp—o8i(T0kvTa  VTTO  TOV  TTept^'to/xaTOS  TTsereiv  Kal 
TeXevTijcrat,  ij  Kara  rivas  viKijOrjveu.  oOev 
kOarTrln-d'i]  yv/wov?  tov?  toiovtov?  dyendlecrdai. 
— Eustathius,  1324. 

An  athlete  of  the  name  of  Acanthus  is  mentioned 
as  the  first  who  availed  himself  of  the  permission 
to  compete  in  a state  of  nudity  : — 

o yap  TrpojTO?  iTnyeipijera?  d—o8v6rjVo.e  to 
(TMi-ia,  Kci.i  yvpevo?  dXvjnrtderi  dpa/iuiv  kVi  ri)? 
7i(.vTeKaL8a<d.Ti]?  dAryxTr/aSos,  ’AKavdos  u Aa/ce- 
8aip,6vLO?  yv. — Dion.  Halic.,  1.  vii. 


It  was  probably  for  this  reason  that,  as  several 
authors  inform  us,  women  were  not  allowed  to  be 
present  at  the  games  : — 

“ Sacrorum  lege  prohibitum  est,  Olympicum  certamea 
spectare  mulierea.” — Lactaiitiua. 

In  order  to  render  the  body  more  supple  it  was 
customary  to  anoint  athletes,  especially  wrestlers, 
with  an  ointment  to  which  the  name  of  Ceroma 
was  given.  Lucian  opens  his  dialogue  He  Gym- 
nasiis  by  a reference  to  this  practice,  and  shows  us 
the  athletes  in  training  performing  for  each  other 
the  functions  of  Unctores  or  A liptee  (Lucian,  He 
Gymnasiis).  Whilst  they  were  being  anointed 
and  rubbed  down,  the  athletes  were  required  to- 
stiffen  their  sinews  with  all  their  might  and  not 
to  draw  their  breath.  This  was  supposed  to  lend 
more  efficacy  to  the  process  (see  Plutarch,  He 
Hcmit.  Tuend.). 

Such  is  the  information  which  we  gather  from 
the  writers  of  antiquity  concerning  the  training  of 
those  “ who  strove  for  the  mastery.”  Their  actual 
contests  scarcely  need  such  exhaustive  details 
they  are  so  familiar  to  us  from  the  writings  of 
Homer,  that  a description  of  them  would  be  but 
little  more  than  a repetition  of  the  games  in  the  < 
twenty-third  book  of  the  lliael.  As  for  the  parti- 
culars here  given,  they  are  probably  less  generally 
known,  and  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  may  not  be 
without  some  interest  to  the  reader,  whom  they 
enable  to  compare  the  preparation  of  the  Olympian 
athletes  with  the  training  of  the  Lillie  Bridge 
champions,  as  well  as  the  strictures  of  Galen  with  ‘ 
those  of  A¥ilkie  Collins.  L.  BaubiS. 

Blickeburg,  Sebaumburg-Lippe. 
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SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Dicn.” — 

“Much  good  clicli.  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus.” 

Timoii  of  Athens,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
This  word  is  related  to  the  Low  Sax.  digm,  dijm, 
with  which  the  A.-S.  dugan,  0.  Sax.  and  0.  N. 
duga,Ge,vm.  tmigen  (valere,  prodesse),are  connected. 
Digen  means  (1)  to  grow,  to  expand,  sich  vermeliren, 
as  “ dat  kind  dijt  regt,”  that  child  grows  well ; 

(2)  to  become  great  or  prosperous.  Germ,  ge-deilien ; 

(3)  to  make  prosperous,  to  enrich  or  bless,  as 
“ unregt  good  dijet  nig,”  ill-gotten  gain  brings  no 
blessing  with  it ; translated  by  the  authors  of  the 
Brem.-niedersuch.  Wort.,  “ Bei  ungerecht  erwor- 
benem  gute  ist  kein  segen.” 

In  the  0.  Fries,  the  corresponding  word  is  deg'm. 
In  the  Idiotilcon  Frisicum  it  is  explained  only  by 
the  Dutch  iiitzetten,  zwellen ; but  in  the  0.  Fries. 
Laws  it  is  used  with  as  wide  a meaning  as  the  Low 
Sax.  dige7i : hence  the  expression  for  a happy  con- 
dition of  things,  “ ther  tha  liwe  and  there  sele 
dege,"  which  blesses  both  body  and  soul. 

The  prayer  of  Apemantus  is  that  much  good 
may  bless  his  good  heart.  J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

“ To  SCALE ’t,”  “ CoRIOLANUS,”  AcT  I.  SC.  1 (5“» 
S.  ix.  341.) — The  word  in  this  passage,  for  which 
in  a modern  edition  of  Shakespeare  it  is  astonishing 
to  find  “ stale  ” substituted,  is  one  well  known  and 
still  used  in  the  northern  counties  and  Scotland, 
and  is  highly  expressive.  Jamieson’s  Scottish 
Diet,  has,  “ Skale,  skail,  or  scale,  to  disperse, 
separate  ; Icelandic  slcilliot,  Sui.  Goth.  ” ; and  gives 
nufnerous  examples  of  its  use  by  old  authors,  as, 
“ To  disperse,  of  an  assembly  (Wyutoun) ; to  diffuse, 
of  a rumour  (Douglas),”  which  is  doubtless  the 
sense  intended  here  by  Shakespeare ; “ to  scatter ; 
to  pour  down  ; to  spill.  To  scale  house : to  dis- 
furnish,  to  depart  from  a place.  To  skail  a rig: 
to  plough  it,  so  as  to  fall  away  from  the  crown  of 
the  ridge.”  Old  people  used  to  speak  here  of 
scaling  a swelling  by  fomentations,  &c.,  i.e.  a lower- 
ing, reduction  ; and  something  of  this  sense  may 
be  intended  by  “ scaling  the  false  deputy  ” men- 
tioned. “ A shail  ” is  a dispersion,  a scattered  party 
(Barbour) ; and  “a  scale  toind  ” one  that  causes  dis- 
persion (M.  Bruce).  “The  kirk’s  scaling”  was 
the  old  expression  when  the  congregation  was  de- 
parting in  all  directions.  The  word  is  applied  to 
abstract  things,  as  in  J ames  I.’s  metaphor  of  “ the 
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clouds  of  error  being  scaled  by  the  brightness  of 
the  Gospel  ” ; but  the  dispersion  is  always  a 
gradual  one.  Ferguson’s  Cumb.  Gloss,  has,  “ Scale, 
Dan.  shille,  Swe4  sldlja,  to  separate  persons  or 
things  from  each  other.  To  spread  abroad,  as 
manure  over  a field.”  The  same  explanation  is 
given  in  iMarshall’s  Gloss,  of  North-Coxintnj  Words, 
1788,  as  well  as  by  most  of  the  northern  glossaries 
of  the  E.  D.  Soc.  A Yorksh.  (Whitby)  one  says, 
“ Scale,  to  disperse,  in  every  sense  and  instances 
the  scaling  of  lime-tillage,  &c.,  which  is  the 
general  word  here  for  such  spreading  operations 
in  fields.  In  Shakespeare’s  day,  when  England 
■was  agricultural,  it  ■was  doubtless  far  more  wddelj' 
known,  and  has  a right  to  be  respected.  To  stale, 
or  scale,  in  the  sense  of  shelling,  removing  a 
material  cover,  scra2nng  off,  we  only  know  as  a 
dentist’s  word.  The  hard  1c  for  Ji  is  yet  heard  some- 
times here,  as,  to  .shell  peas  : Dickinson’s  Gundi. 
Gloss.,  E.  D.  S.,  1873,  “Borrowdale  nuts  lies  tliin 
skells.”  j\I.  P. 

Cumberland. 


CrrRUS  : a PRornETiCAL  Poet.^ — Turning  over 
an  obscure  volume  without  any  special  object,  I was 
confronted  with  the  following  far-sighted  summary 
of  events  which  the  anonymous  author  has  provided 
for  the  opening  century.  The  last,  being  that  of 
the  present  hour,  I put  in  italics,  and  think  the 
whole  ■n’orth  a place  in  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ What  noble  v/orks  of  vast  design  I view 
As  Commerce  in  her  world  reviving  course, 

Blest  and  benignant  as  the  circling  sun, 

Begirts  the  globe;  paiting  to  yield  her  way. 

See  Nature’s  bars,  from  everlasting  fix’d, 

Obedient  to  her  bounteous  touch  dissolv’d. 

See  the  Pacific  meet  the  Atlnntic  main. 

And  Darien’s  divided  mound  transmit 
The  interchanging  wealth  of  either  Ind  ; 

And  hence  direct  thro’  Suez’s  bursting  bars 
See  the  Edumean  join  the  Egean  ivave ; 

And  mutual  traffic,  arts,  and  knowledge  find 
A free  and  shortened  circle  round  the  globe, 

Till  Ganges,  Indus,  and  Enpbrates  streams 
Their  var  ied  treasures  with  the  Nile  exchange, 

And  Alexandria  from  her  rubbish  rise, 

In  pristine  splendour,  wealtli,  and  taste  to  shine. 

And  vindicate  her  generous  founder’s  plan  : 

Or  the /aril  d Cyprian  isle,  as  hy  its  site 
In  nat%ire's  drauyhl  desi/jn'd,  heconie  the  raari 
0/ nations,  hy  some  liberal  power  possess’d. 

Then  Othman’s  slothful,  proud,  incurious  race 
Alust  rouse  to  active  vigour,  or  resign 
Those  charniiiig  seats,  so  long  unworthy  held, 

And  nature’s  fairest  realms  and  happiest  climes. 

By  jealous  tyranny  of  bliss  bereft, 

'J'urn'd  from  her  ends  benign,  and  made  the  abode 
Of  slaves  debas’d  of  wretchedness  atid  woe.” 

]\Ty  book  is  Britain  Preserved,  a poem  in  seven 
books,  8vo.,  pp.  396,  Bond.,  Hansard  printer,  for 
IMurray  of  Fleet  Street  and  Bell  of  Edinburgh, 
1800.  I have  discovered  that  tbe  autlior  was  the 
Eev.  Jas.  Brown,  D.D.,  of  Over  Oanobie,  Fife,  and 
further  identify  him  with  two  others  of  the  name 


in  "Watt — say  him  of  Barnwell,  Northamptonshire,, 
and  him  styled  Missionary  to  Georgia,  who  should 
be  rolled  into  one,  the  first  tbe  author  of  An  Ex- 
planation of  the  Fievelation,  and  the  other  of  The 
Itestoration  of  all  Things.  Neither  Watt  nor 
Allibone  notices  his  Britain  Preserved.  J.  0. 

Letter  from  Lord  Nelson  to  Sir  Eichard 
Strachan. — I do  not  remember  having  seen  the 
following  letter  in  any  of  his  lordship’s  published 
correspondence.  The  MS.  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  members  of  my  family  and  myself  for 
many  years : — 

“ Victory,  Nov''  9H',  1804. 

“ My  dear  Sir  Ilicbard, — I am  much  obliged  by  your 
letter  of  tbe  19*'',  and  I hope  long  before  this  time  you 
have  taken  a Spanish  Line  of  Battle  Ship  loaded  with 
money.  Upon  these  captures  you  will  receive  a public 
letter,  for  1 cannot  allow'  any  more  Ships  to  go  borne 
with  Money  Ships,  tbe  Station  will  be  left  quite  bare.  I 
should  bojie  that  Gibraltar  by  this  time  is  perfectly  free 
from  the  sickness,  therefore  the  Spanish  Ships  will  be 
perfectly  safe  in  the  mole  ; and  as  tbe  Treasure  is  at  tbe 
disposal  of  tbe  Crown,  in  fact  it  is  tbe  King’s  at  present, 
I would  recommend  its  being  landed  and  safely  housed. 
If  there  is  not  a proper  place  in  tbe  Naval  Yard,  Sir 
'riio®  Trigge  will  I am  sure  appropriate  a proper  place  for 
its  reception. 

“ And  even  should  tbe  malady  continue  at  Gib'',  rather 
than  have  tbe  Station  stripped  of  the  ships  I would 
have  the  Treasure  Ships  sent  to  Malta,  where  they  will 
remain  in  perfect  security.  With  respect  to  the  Crews 
of  such  ships  I know  not  what  to  do  with  them.  Under 
present  circumstances  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  from 
going  to  man  tbe  ships  at  Cadiz,  but  we  have  no  means 
to  keep  more  than  a few  hundreds,  therefore  I wish  you 
to  consult  Sir  Tho’  Trigge  bow  they  can  be  disposed  of 
at  Gibraltar  ; and  if  they  cannot  be  accommodated  there, 
tbe  only  thing  is  to  allow  them  to  go  to  Spain,  taking 
receipts. 

“ But  as  tbe  ships  are  only  detained  some  of  the 
Officers  and  a few  of  tbe  men  might  remain  on  board 
tbe  ships  if  they  please,  but  if  they  refuse  then  they  may 
go  to  Spain  upon  Parole  and  answer  for  not  serving  in 
case  of  a War  until  regularly  exchanged.  Should  tbe 
prospect  of  War  increase,  and  you  judge  it  prudent  to 
detain  any  very  llicb  Merchant  Ship,  she  ought  to  be 
well  taken  care  of  at  Gib'' ; but  this  is  a measure  which 
1 never  have  or  would  recommend,  therefore  take  care 
and  not  biirji  yotir  fingers.  I thiidr  I have  told  you  all  I 
can  think  of  upon  these  subjects.  May  the  success  you 
deserve  attend  you.  Believe  me  ever,  my  Dfear  Sir 
Richard,  your  most  obliged  and  faitlii'ul  servant, 

“ Nelson  & Bronte. 

“ Sir  Rick'  Strachan,  Bart.” 

John  Parkin. 

Idridgeliay,  Derby. 

Dryden’s  Triplet  on  Jacob  Tonson. — 

“With  leering  look,  bull-neck’d,  and  freckled  fair, 

IVitb  two  left  legs,  and  Judas-coloured  hair, 

And  frowsy  pores  that  taint  tbe  ambient  air.” 

These  well-known  lines  of  Dryden  I have  always 
understood  to  have  originated  in  this  way: — The 
bookseller  Tonson  owed  the  poet  a balance  on 
account  of  some  literary  work,  which  he  seemed 
V'ery  unwilling  to  make  good.  The  necessities  of 
glorious  John  being  urgent,  and  his  patience 
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I exhausted,  he  dashed  off  the  triplet  on  a bit  of 
I paper,  and  sent  it  to  the  tardy  bibliopole  (whose 
i person  wars  by  no  means  that  of  an  Adonis)  with 
the  indignant  threat,  “ Tell  the  scoundrel  the  man 
who  wrote  that  can  write  more.”  The  messenger 
j returned  with  the  money  in  his  hand.  I have 
( lately,  however,  met  with  another  version  of  this 
incident,  which,  though  not  so  racy,  looks  more 
’ genuine  than  the  one  given  above.  Amongst  the 
; manuscripts  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath  at  Longleat 
i there  are  many  letters  addressed  to  Matthew  Prior. 

I One  dated  July  14,  1698,  is  from  It.  Powy-s,  who 
i writes : — 

“ Mr.  Godfrey  Kneller  has  drawn  at  length  the  picture 
' of  your  friend  .Jacob  Tonaon,  which  he  shewed  Mr. 

I Dryden,  who  desired  to  give  a touch  of  his  pensill,  and 
, underneath  it  writ  these  three  verses  ;■ — 
j Witli  leering  look,  hull  faced,  and  freckled  fair, 

' With  frowsy  pores  poisoning  the  ambient  air, 

I With  two  left  leggs  and  Judas-coloured  hair.” 

Hugh  A.  Kennedy. 

Ailsa  House,  Reading. 

Tennyson  and  Oliver  Cromwell.' — In  Col. 
i Fergusson’s  account  of  a seventeenth  century 
I Notes  and  Queries  {ante,  p.  61)  he  gives  as  an 
example  of  the  queries,  “ Whether  it  be  true  that 
storks  are  never  found  but  in  Commonwealths ; 
whether  there  were  never  any  in  England  but  in 
Oliver  Cromwell’s  days  ? ” This  reminds  me  of  a 
stanza  in  Tennyson’s  Talking  Oak,  the  last  line  of 
which  I have  never  clearly  understood  : — 

“ And  all  that  from  the  town  would  stroll. 

Till  that  wild  wind  made  work 
1 In  which  the  gloomy  brewer’s  soul 

Went  by  me  like  a stork.” 

This  simile,  if  not  quite  unintelligible,  seems  to 
me,  at  least,  rather  far-fetched.  It  is,  besides,  un- 
worthy of  an  enlightened  and  liberal-minded  writer 
i like  Tennyson  to  speak  of  Cromwell  as  “ the 
gloomy  brew'er.”  It  is  true  that  it  is  a great  many 
years  since  Tennyson  wrote  the  Talking  Oak,  and 
he  may  at  length  have  come  to  see  that  the  great 
Protector  was  something  more  than  a gloomy 
brewer.  The  stanza,  however,  remains  unaltered 
in  the  latest  edition  of  his  poems. 

I Jonathan  Bouchiee. 

Some  Pv,ADNORsniRE  Words. — Gorkerel,  cor- 
morant. 

Load,  an  eruption,  measles,  smallpox  (qu.  con- 
nected with  loathsome,  laidly,  Fr.  laid,  ugly  1). 

Pembolade,  a tadpole.  Cp.  Wei.  Penhwl, 
penbyliad,  thick-headed,  Penbwla,  miller’s  thumb 
(a  fish). 

Frame,  a skeleton. 

Gambo,  a cart  of  the  very  simplest  construction. 

Pungarlicking,  anxious,  troubled. 

Welsh  aunt,  first  cousin  of  father  or  mother. 

Noah’s  Ark,  Ursa  Major. 

Bloodyman’s  fingers,  the  flower  the  foxglove 
{Digitalis  purpurea). 


To  the  height  of  music,  very  much. 

Ohlionker  (Herefordshire),  a game  played  with 
chestnuts. 

My  authority  for  the  Radnorshire  words  is  a 
clergyman  for  some  years  resident  in  Clyro. 
Oblionkcr  I heard  last  month  at  Ledbury.  They 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Halliwell. 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

A Festival  in  Honour  of  the  Silkworm. — 
The  Japanese  have  been  holding  a festival  in 
honour  of  the  silkworm.  The  following  rather 
meagre  account  of  the  ceremony,  from  the  Japan 
Gazette  of  May  30,  is  worth  preservation  in  the 
pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ A curious  ceremony  was  performed  yesterday  on 
Noge'  Hill.  It  was  instituted  by  the  native  dealers  in 
silkworms’  egg  cards,  and  its  object  was  to  pray  for  the 
prosperity  of  that  particular  trade  during  the  coming 
season.  The  needful  licence  having  been  obtained  from 
the  Kencho,  the  promoters  gave  notice  of  the  approach- 
ing celebration.  They  set  forth  their  object,  stating  that 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  trade  in  cartons 
bad  been  very  bad,  to  the  greater  or  less  prejudice  not 
only  of  themselves,  but  also  of  the  silkworm  educators  of 
the  interior.  They  reminded  the  public  how,  in  1875, 
large  numbers  of  cards  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  in  1877 
holders  were  compelled  to  throw  one-seventh  of  their 
stock  into  the  water,  hoping  by  these  means  to  cause  a 
rise  in  the  then  prevailing  low  prices.  Large  crowds, 
thus  notified,  assembled  to  witness  the  festival.  In  the 
morning  a wooden  pillar,  about  one  foot  square  and  ten 
feet  high,  gaily  decorated,  and  bearing  an  inscription 
‘ to  the  manes  of  departed  silkworms,’  was  set  up  on  the 
open  space  close  to  the  Daijin-gu  temple.  In  front  of  it 
was  erected  an  altar  whereon  were  laid  native  offerings 
in  great  profusion.  At  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  a 
hayura,  or  theatrical  performance,  in  honour  of  the 
Bomhyx  mori,  was  commenced  in  the  house  attached  to 
the  temple.  It  was  brought  to  a temporary  close  at  sis 
o’clock,  recommenced  at  eight,  and  then  continued,  to 
the  delight  of  a joyous  and  appreciative  audience,  till 
past  midnight.  During  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  until 
ten  o’clock,  Mr.  Hirayama  Ginta,  the  now  well-known 
pyrotechnist,  contributed  to  the  general  enjoyment  by 
sending  up  from  time  to  time  some  of  his  quaint  and 
wonderful  bombs,  from  which  issued  figures  of  paper, 
flame,  and  smoke,  such  as  we  saw  on  the  occasion  of  the 
emperor’s  birthday  in  November  last.  The  festival 
passed  off  pleasantly  and  joyously.  A Japanese  crowd 
of  holiday-makers  is  not  hard  to  amuse.  Fine  weather, 
night  and  day  fireworks,  and  a theatre  with  its  stage 
constantly  full  of  favourite  actors,  together  make  up  an 
astonishing  sum  of  happiness,  as  was  amply  proved,  but 
not  by  any  means  for  the  first  time,  yesterday.” 

W.  H.  Patterson. 

“ Guarantee.” — Though  politics  are  excluded 
from  your  columns  I must  beg  the  use  of  them  to 
denounce  the  Convention  of  Constantinople,  ever 
since  the  publication  of  -which  my  teeth  have  been 
on  edge  with  the  unremitting  and  exceptionless 
misuse  of  the  above  word.  We  are  told  on  all 
sides  that  England  “ guarantees  ” or  “ gives  a 
guarantee  ” of  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Turkey  ; 
it  is  even  said  that  England  has  become  “ gua- 
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rantee  ” for  them.  No  one  would  say  that  he  has 
“mortgageed”  or  “given  a mortgagee”  of  an 
estate  ; that  he  has  “ warranteed  ” or  “ given  a 
warrantee”  of  a hack  ; that  he  has  “lesseed”  or 
“ given  a lessee  ” of  a farm.  Is  it  too  late  to  point 
out  that  in  this  transaction  England  is  the  “gua- 
rantor” and  Turkey  the  “guarantee,”  to  whom 
England  has  given  a “ guaranty  ” ? We  have  no 
verb  “ to  guarant,”  though  we  have  “ to  warrant”; 
but  we  can  substitute  for  the  latter  “ to  give  a 
warranty,”  and  similarly  we  can  say  “ give  a 
guaranty.”  C.  W.  W. 

Curious  Christian  Names.  — In  a recent 
marriage  advertisement  I noticed  Persian  as  a 
man's  Christian  name,  and  happening  to  know 
something  of  his  family,  I remembered  that  he  had 
been  so  named  from  the  fact  tliat  he  was  born  on 
board  the  Persian,  the  ship  in  which  his  father  and 
mother  emigrated  to  Australia.  This  custom  of 
naming  children  after  the  ship  on  which  they  were 
born  is  not  by  any  means  infrequent  in  these 
colonies  ; and  as  it  gives  the  origin  of  some  curious 
names  I have  thought  a notice  of  it  worth  for- 
warding to  “ N.  & Q.”  Within  my  own  experi- 
ence I have  known  the  custom  produce  such  names, 
besides  that  given  above,  as  Blondel,  a boy,  and 
IMadawaska,  a girl.  J.  B. 

Melbourne,  Australia. 

“ Though  lost  to  sight  to  memory  dear.” — 
The  authorship  of  this  oft-quoted  line  has  again 
and  again  been  discussed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  The 
London  Examiner  of  July  20  has  the  following  : 

“ There  is  a poi)ular  impression  that  some  eccentric 
individual  has  offei’ed  a large  reward  to  whoever  might 
discover  where  occurs  the  quotation,  ‘ Though  lost  to 
sight  to  memory  dear,’  which  every  one  knows,  but 
whose  origin  and  authorship  has  been  a puzzle.  It  has 
at  last  been  discovered  to  be  the  first  line  of  a song  by  a 
late  English  composer,  George  Linley,  who  was  born  in 
1798  and  died  in  1865;  but  we  do  not  know  if  the  dis- 
coverer has  made  any  ellort  after  the  visionary  recom- 
pense. It  is  strange  that  the  one  line  of  so  recent  a song 
should  have  obtaine<i  a notoriety  entirely  denied  to  the 
rest  of  the  work  and  to  its  author.” 

JoSIAII  Eose. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

[See  “N.  & Q.,”  P‘  S.  iv.  40.5;  3"’ S.  vi.  129  ; viii.290; 
411*  S.  i.  77,  161 ; vii.  56,  173,  244,  332;  xii.  156,  217.] 

The  \V  axwork.s  in  Westminster  Abbey. — In 
the  North  Briton,  No.  xlL,  March  12,  1763,  is  a 
reference  to  a visit  paid  to  the  tombs  and  waxworks 
at-  Westminster  Abbey  ; especially  mentioned  is 
“ the  waxen  image  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,” 
by  which  it  is  evident  that  this  object  stood  beside 
the  coronation  chair  in  the  Confessor’s  chapel. 

0. 

“The  glorious  uncertainty  of  law.” — Soon 
after  Lord  Mansfield  in  1756  had  over-ruled  several 
long-established  legal  decisions,  and  introduced 
innovations  in  the  practice  of  his  Court,  Mr.  Wil- 


braham,  at  a dinner  of  the  judges  and  counsel  in 
Serjeants’  Inn  Hall,  gave  the  toast,  “ The  Glorious 
Uncertainty  of  Law.”  In  1802,  when  the  Prince 
Regent  relinquished  his  claim  to  the  revenues  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  Mr.  Sheridan  explained  in 
Parliament  that  H.ll.H.  had  been  induced  to  do 
so  by  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


©uprtpS. 

[IVe  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  tbeir 
names  and  addresses  to  tbeir  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


“ The  Ratcatcher.” — I have  a painting  in  oil 
which  I believe  to  be  a poor  copy  of  a good  picture. 
It  was  brought  from  an  old  house  in  Buckingham- 
shire, long  ago  pulled  down,  and  in  an  inventory 
dated  1732  it  is  entered  as  “ The  Ratcatcher.” 
The  subject  is  a man  with  one  wooden  leg,  wear- 
ing a blue  coat  and  red  breeches,  embroidered  and 
ragged,  a rufl’,  and  a high-crowned  hat  ; a sword 
by  his  side,  and  over  his  left  shoulder  a flag  with 
a rat  on  a white  ground.  His  right  arm  supports 
an  open  box  of  lozenges,  on  which  a living  rat  sits. 
Several  dead  rats  hang  from  the  sword.  The 
canvas  is  thirty-three  inches  by  twenty-seven. 

Turning  over  the  leaves  of  a scrap-book  in  1840, 
I found  an  etching  of  my  picture,  about  six  inches 
by  three,  under  which  were  four  lines  in  Spanish  : 
I think  to  the  effect  that  this  gentleman  had  served 
his  king  in  the  wars,  but,  not  getting  his  pay,  had 
been  obliged  to  turn  ratcatcher.  I was  interrupted 
by  dinner  being  announced.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  I mentioned  the  etching  to  my  host,  who 
was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  Spanish 
art  and  literature.  He  said,  “ There  is  not  time 
now,  but  I ’ll  tell  you  all  I know  about  it  the  next 
time  you  .are  here.”  He  died  suddenly  about  a 
fortnight  after.  I have  made  inquiries  of  all  whom 
I thought  likely  to  know  anything  about  the  pic- 
ture, but  without  success.  Can  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  help  me  ? H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

The  Diocese  of  Argyle. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  identify  the  following  place-names  in  the 
diocese  of  Argyle,  which  occur  in  letters  by  Pope 
John  XXII.,  dated  from  Avignon  in  Nov.,  1329, 
directed  to  his  nuncios  in  Scotland,  requiring  them 
to  confirm  a former  grant  by  Walter,  Earl  of 
Menteth,  to  the  abbot,  convent,  and  monks  of  the 
monastery  of  Kilwinning,  of  the  patronage  of  the 
parish  church  of  “ Kilmachermat,”  in  Knapdale, 
with  the  chapels  of  “ St.  Mary,  in  Knapdale,”  and 
“ St.  Michael,  in  Inverlaxo,”  with  the  three-penny 
land  of  “ Riventos,”  annexed  to  the  said  church  1 

R.  W.  C.  P. 

Woodside,  Beitb,  N.B. 
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Hunter’s  “Deanery  of  Doncaster.” — Can 
I any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  inform  me  if  the  copy- 
I right  of  Hunter’s  Deanery  of  Doncaster  (commonly 
called  South  Yorkshire)  has  expired  ? A copy  of 
this  valuable  work  is  so  rarely  ofiered  for  sale  that 
much  interest  becomes  excited  in  Yorkshire  by 
the  event.  Last  week  a moderate  small-paper 
copy  realized  by  auction  in  Doncaster  9h,  or  ll. 
more  than  the  original  subscription  price  ; and  I 
have  heard  that  even  a larger  sum  has  been  re- 
cently paid  for  a copy  by  private  sale.  These  facts 
show  that  a reissue  of  the  book  is  not  only  desir- 
able, but  might  prove  to  any  respectable  publisher 
a commercial  success.  Some  readers  may  contend 
that  county  histories,  like  county  families,  ought 
to  strike  the  eye  by  their  imposing  aspect  ; but 
good  books  are  always  welcome  for  their  intrinsic 
merits,  even  when  they  come  to  us  in  a plain,  un- 
pretentious form.  If  open  to  the  trade,  permit 
me  to  suggest  the  publication  of  an  8vo.  edition, 
in  cloth,  with  the  complete  text,  but  without  illus- 
trations. Such  copies  might  be  issued  to  pay  at 
about  two  guineas  each,  and  would,  I think,  be 
eagerly  bought  up.  Martin  Tis. 

Doncaster. 

“ The  Land  or  the  Ocean.” — I have  before 
me  a letter  written  in  181)8  by  a gallant  young 
sailor  in  one  of  the  king’s  ships  in  the  West  Indies, 
expressing  great  satisfaction  at  having  heard  that 
his  young  sister  at  home  was  learning  to  sing 
“ The  Land  or  the  Ocean.”  It  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  popular  song  of  the  day.  What  are 
the  words  of  the  song  ? Where  can  I find  it  ? 

Handford. 

Epitaph. — 

“ God  works  wonders  now  and  then  : 

Here  lies  a lawyer  and  an  honest  man.” 

This  was  written  by  Johnson  on  old  lawyer 
Eandall.  Can  any  one  tell  me  where  it  is  to  be 
found  1 W.  S.  E. 

Bishop  Butler. — It  is  stated  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Quarterly,  p.  2,  that  “ Dr.  John 
Byroni’s  description  of  a scene  at  which  Bishop 
Butler  was  present  is  the  only  personal  acquaint- 
ance we  enjoy  with  the  great  philosophic  divine  of 
the  last  century.”  In  what  work  is  this  descrip- 
tion to  be  found  1 Or,  if  it  is  not  of  any  consider- 
able length,  might  we  hope  to  see  it  reproduced  in 
the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  ? E.  H.  A. 

The  Family  of  Adeane  of  Chalgrove,  co. 
Oxford. — Where  can  I see  a pedigree  of  the 
family  of  Adeane  of  Chalgrove,  co.  Oxford  (after- 
wards of  Babraham,  co.  Cambridge),  giving  the 
names  of  all  the  issue  of  Simon  Whorwood  Adeane 
and  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Eev. 
Henry  Brydges,  brother  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Chandos  ? C.  H.  Mayo. 

Long  Burton,  Sherborne. 


A Brief  Absence. — There  is  a very  quaint 
legend  of  a nun  who  prays  to  the  Virgin  for  relief 
from  the  monotony  of  her  duties.  The  Virgin 
appears,  and  tells  the  poor  nun  to  go  out  and 
amuse  herself,  promising  to  assume  her  appearance 
and  replace  her  in  the  convent  while  she  remains 
away.^  The  nun  takes  long,  very  long  leave.  She 
goes  into  society,  falls  in  love,  marries  a German 
knight,  and  has  a family  of  children  ; until  at  last 
she  feels  the  bitterness  of  existence,  returns  to  the 
convent,  and  in  her  cell  finds  the  Virgin,  who 
merely  says  to  her,  “ What  a time  you  have  been, 
my  child  ! I thought  you  would  have  been  bach 
before.”  I shall  feel  obliged  if  any  reader  can 
refer  me  to  the  German  author  in  whose  collection 
of  mediieval  stories  this  is  to  be  found. 

William  E.  A.  A.xon. 

“ Bisclaveret.” — In  An  Efic  of  Women,  and 
other  Poems,  by  Arthur  W.  E.  O’Shaughnessy,  is  a 
weird  poem,  of  some  power  and  much  wildness, 
called  “ Bisclaveret.”  I should  be  glad  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  name,  and  also  if  there  is  any 
old  legend  upon  which  its  fantasies  are  based. 

Agricola. 

Blackstone  or  Blakiston  Family. — In 
November,  1872,  there  was  some  discussion  about 
the  identity  of  the  John  Blackston  or  Blakiston 
whose  name  appears  on  the  death  warrant  of 
Charles  I.,  and  whose  widow  and  children  were 
rewarded  by  Parliament.  I shall  be  glad  if  any 
of  your  correspondents  can  give  any  information 
as  to  whose  son  the  regicide  was  ; what  relation  he 
was  to  the  “ Mr.  John  Blackstone  ” mentioned  in 
Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Dicwy,  April  7,  1684,  as  “sett 
upon  in  the  night  in  Whitefryers,  and  there  mur- 
thered  ” ; also  whether  the  Maister  Blackstone, 
the  excellence  of  whose  horse  Valentine,  which 
“ overranne  all  others  at  a match  between  British 
and  foreign  horses  near  Salisburie,”  is  recorded  by 
Gervase  Markham,  was  of  the  same  family  with 
the  regicide.  In  1648  there  was  a Mr.  Blackstone 
near  Salisbury,  whose  son  afterwards  became  a 
surgeon  in  London.  From  him  Judge  Blackstone 
descended.  Any  information  on  the  above  matters 
will  be  gratefully  received.  A.  C.  B. 

Glasgow. 

[See  “N.  & Q.,”  4'i>  S.  x.  329,  398,  479;  xi.  27,  207, 
290,  348,  872.  Also  for  papers  on  Rev.  W.  Blaxtou,  5<i‘ 
S.  v.  107,  216,  521 ; vi.  57, 118,  198 ; vii.  81.] 

Louis  Dix-huit’s  Eeign. — What  French  me- 
moirs or  works  of  fiction  exist  dealing  with  the 
early  part  of  Louis  Dix-huit’s  reign  I 

Author  of  “ The  Atelier  du  Lys.” 

CoNVENTUS  Boulagiensis. — I recently  pur- 
chased from  a Leipzig  catalogue  a rare  book  con- 
taining The  Elements  of  the  Irish  Language 
Grammatically  Explained  in  English  and  the 
Teagasg  Chriosdaidhe  a lypros  agus  a ndtm 
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(Christian  Doctrine  in  prose  and  verse),  by  H.  Mac 
Curtin,  “printed  at  Lovaiu,  by  Martin  Van  Over- 
beke,  near  the  Halls.  Anno  1728.”  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  “ His  Excellency  John  James  Devenish, 
Major-General  in  His  Imperial  Majesty’s  Service, 
Governour  of  the  Citty  and  Chatellenie  of  Cour- 
tray,  and  Chief  of  his  honourable  House  in  Athlone, 
Ireland.”  Across  the  title-page  is  written,  “ Biblio- 
theca Conventus  Eoulagiensis  Frum  Minorum 
Hibernorum.”  I shall  feel  obliged  to  any  one 
who  will  supply  the  modern  name  of  this  latter 
place,  which  seems  to  have  been,  like  Louvain,  a 
house  of  the  Irish  Franciscans.  D.  F. 

Hammersmith. 

St.  Philip  Neri. — A story  is  told  of  this  saint 
encountering  a young  man  in  Rome  who  told  him 
of  aU  his  plans  and  hopes  for  life.  After'the  men- 
tion of  each  particular  St.  Philip  asked  the  ques- 
tion, “ And  then  ” At  last  the  young  man  was 
silent,  when,  after  saying  that  he  must  die,  the 
question  was  repeated,  “ And  then  ? ” The  story 
is  told  by  Baring  Gould,  Julius  Hare,  and  in  verse 
by  Dr.  Byrom,  but  each  tells  it  diflerently. 
AVhere  is  the  true  version  to  be  found  1 

W.  S.  Randall. 

Harry  Marten’s  Imprisonment  in  Chepstow 
Castle. — When  and  where  were  the  lines  on  this 
subject,  commencing, 

“ For  thirty  years  secluded  from  mankind,” 
first  published  1 Is  there  any  doubt  of  their  being 
by  Southey  1 and,  if  none,  why  do  they  not  appear 
in  the  one-volume  edition  of  his  Poetical  Works, 
royal  8vq..  Longmans,  1845  ? They  must  have 
been  published  before  November  20,  1797,  wdien 
they  were  parodied  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Anti- Jacobin.  I have  no  edition  of  Southey’s 

poems  published  before  that  date  ; but  in  the  fifth 
edition  of  the  first  volume  (1808),  and  the  third 
edition  of  the  second  volume  (1800),  the  lines  in 
question  do  not  appear.  J.  F.  JMarsii. 

Archdeacon  Johnson,  Founder  of  Upping- 
ham School.- — Any  particulars  as  to  him  would 
greatly  oblige.  E.  T.  M.  Waleer. 

Alfred  the  Giant. — Who  was  he?  He  makes 
a gift  under  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Viger  of  “ Franci  viri  et 
villani,”  freemen  and  villains,  though  what  such 
a gift  means  i don’t  know.  In  the  Glossary  of 
Brady’s  Introduction  to  the  Old  English  History 
the  Latin  document  is  given  in  full.  Brady’s  re- 
ference is  Dugdale’s  Monast,  vol.  ii.  f.  960. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

jMayfair. 

The  Name  of  Walker.— The  family  of  Smith 
is  a large  one,  and  the  origin  of  the  name  has  been 
discussed  in  “N.  & Q.,”  not  so  that  of  Walker. 
What  is  its  origin  ? Is  the  name  German,  or 


comes  it  in  some  way  from  the  word  signifying 
pedestrian  ? From  some  reason  also  the  name 
has  been  used  jocosely — how  or  when  I do  not 
know  ; perhaps  your  readers  will  answer.  The 
German  word  which  as  to  sound  seems  the  same 
I have  seen  spelt  Walcher.  H.  A.  W. 

Old  Painting. — I have  lately  come  into  posses- 
sion of  an  old  painting,  originally  executed  on 
canvas,  the  paint  having  been  transferred  to  panel ; 
size  about  four  feet  by  five  feet  six  inches,  of 
upright  shape.  The  subject  is  the  raising  of 
Lazarus.  The  figure  of  Christ,  about  two  feet  in 
height,  clad  in  a tunic  of  red  and  a robe  of  blue,  is 
surrounded  by  his  twelve  apostles,  on  the  right 
of  the  picture.  Lazarus  just  raises  himself  from 
the  grave,  which  is  neatly  and  formally  edged  with 
stone  in  a green  sward.  Another  group  of  on- 
lookers fills  the  left  of  the  picture.  The  attitudes 
and  expressions  of  surprise  and  admiration  are 
especially  noticeable,  as  well  as  the  drawing  and 
colouring  of  the  draperies,  in  which  yellows,  greens, 
purples,  and  browns  predominate.  There  are  about 
ninety  figures  in  all,  in  a somewhat  exaggerated  per- 
spective, the  near  figures  being  inordinately  large  as 
compared  with  those  a few  feet  only  further  in  the 
picture.  The  background  is  full  of  admirably 
drawn  architecture  of  a Roman  city,  but,  like  the 
figures,  is  somewhat  exaggerated  in  the  perspec- 
tive. Cupolas,  obelisks,  and  massive  walls  fill  up 
the  furthest  distance,  amongst  which  is  a group 
horse-racing  ; and  a grand  arched  portico  with 
four  Ionic  columns  fills  two-thirds  of  the  picture 
behind  the  left-hand  group.  On  the  edge  of  the 
stone  coffin-lid  are  the  faint  traces  of  a signature, 
one  part  only  of  which  is  plainly  decipherable, 
“ Sollinus.” 

It  seems  too  early  a picture  for  Solimena.  Will 
some  reader  kindly  give  me  an  opinion  ? 

Edwin  Seward. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Can  there  be  eyes  that  look  on  you 

Till  tears  of  rapture  make  them  dim?”  &c. 

J.  W.  D. 


TOKENS  OP  THE  SACRAMENT:  ST.  SAVIOUR’S, 
SOUTHWARK,  TOKEN  BOOKS. 

(5‘'‘  S.  ix.  248,  398  ; x.  39,  77.) 

At  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  are  many  long' 
and  narrow  books  of  common  paper  rudely 
fastened  together,  which  at  first  sight  appear  like 
waste  books  of  a common  shop.  These  are  the 
very  valuable  token  books  made  out  for  sacra- 
mental purposes.  They  go  through  the  parish,  and 
contain  the  names  of  all  streets,  lanes,  courts, 
alleys,  and  even  large  houses,  like  Rochestei 
House,  Winchester  House,  and  the  like.  These 
books  are  annuals,  and  bear  the  dates  from  159S: 
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or  1593  to  16.30  ; I infer  a house-to-house  visita- 
tion, ■with  a view  of  compelling  every  person  to 
take  the  sacrament.  The  street  name  is  given  as 
a heading  or  in  the  left  margin,  and  the  names  of 
the  communicants  run  in  column,  thus  : — 

Paris  Garden.  1627. 
near  the  Playhouse. 

llobert  Nashe. 

Peter  Ileniynges. 

Mr.  John  l.own. 

Widow  Pliillippes. 

Mr.  Leake. 

1593.  Addison’s  Rents. 

Jolin  Fletcher. 

Widow  Spencer. 

■One  very  interesting  hook,  1621,  seems  to  fix  the 
site  of  the  Globe.  It  gives 
Gloab  Alley. 

Thomas  Siiurling  et  ux. 

William  Frain  et  ux. 

and  in  the  right  margin  the  word  “ Gloabe,”  and 
then  proceeds  with  the  names  of  communicants  in 
column,  with  the  number  of  tokens  against  each, 
until  we  come  out  at  Mayd  Lane.  In  these  books 
may  be  found  the  names  of  many  of  the  prominent 
actors  of  the  Shakespeare  time — among  the  rest 
about  sixteen  of  those  whose  names  appear  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  plays  : many  of  the  Burbage 
company,  many  of  the  Henslow  company,  e.g. 
John  Henslow,  near  the  playhouse  ; Thomas  Pope, 
in  Blamer’s  Rents,  Paris  Garden  ; Ambrose 
Phillipps,  the  north  side  of  Spencer’s  Rents  ; John 
Pletcher,  in  Addison’s  Rents  ; Lawrence  Fletcher, 
near  the  playhouse ; 1 606,  Philip  Henslow,  Edward 
Allen,  and  Alexander  Cooke  have  six  tokens 
between  them  ; 1605,  William  Kemp,  near  the 
playhouse  ; and  so  on.  I am  of  opinion  that  the 
names  of  the  Shakespeares  must  have  .appeared,  as 
those  of  their  fellows  living  hereabout  appear 
again  and  again.  Sad  havoc  has  been  done  with 
these  books  ; so  many  are  torn,  some  are  in  frag- 
ments, some  are  missing  altogether,  and  this  at 
the  most  interesting  time,  1598  to  1610.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  the  real  should  be  missing 
and  that  so  much  of  forgery  should  have  appeared 
about  the  time  as  to  the  presence  and  doings  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Bankside  people.  The 
tokens  were  probably  distributed  and  the  names 
taken,  accordingly  absentees  are  remarked,  e.g. 
“Walter  Trotter,  an  Anabaptist,  none  last  year”  ; 
“ John  Crawford,  a Brownist,”  so  his  neglect  is 
accounted  for;  1601,  “M'l  Edward  Mathew,  a 
very  badd  husband  & cometh  not  to  the  Com- 
munion” ; 1627,  “ Mr.  Swetman  knows  who  paid 
no  token.”  1628,  and  in  other  years,  the  use  of 
the  books  is  explained  thus  : “ Karnes  of  the  com- 
municants and  number  of  tokens  delivered  within 
the  libertie  of  the  Clincke.”  1596,  2,200  tokens 
are  accounted  for  at  2(1.  each  ; 1620,  1,862  tokens 
at  3d.  each.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Allen  (Edward 
Allen  or  Alleyn)  delivers  up  248  tokens  at  3d. 


each.  The  money  so  gathered  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  used  for  charitable  purposes.  1686, 
“ The  chaplains  are  to  give  account  of  the  Sacra- 
ment money  distributed.”  1623,  end  of  book, 
“ Account  of  tokens  given  away  out  of  this  book.” 
In  another  book,  “ Given  to  Goodwife  Russell  to 
go  with  the  poor  people  of  the  Colledge  xxj. 
tokens.”  “ To  Robert  Goddard  for  workmen  at 
the  Glasshouse  within  Winchester  House  1 token.” 
This  last  looks  as  for  refreshing  rather  than  as 
gifts  to  the  poor.  The  tokens  were  used  with  a 
little  latitude,  but  no  doubt  chiefly  as  gratuities  or 
charities  through  the  contribution  which  came  in 
connexion  with  the  ticket  of  admission  to  the 
sacrament.  Some  people  give  two  or  three  tokens 
at  2d.  or  3d.  each,  bearing  out  this  view  of  the 
matter.  .John  Fletcher,  1598,  1599,  1600,  1605, 
1606,  had  tokens,  at  first  two,  afterwards  three. 
Henslow,  Allen,  and  Cooke  have  six  between 
them. 

It  would  be  useful  to  know  whether  the  people 
named  really  went  to  the  sacrament,  or  whether 
the  contribution  alone  made  amends.  These  tokens 
must  have  had  some  tangible  shape  ; they  are  so 
spoken  of ; but  I have  not  been  able  to  find,  out  of 
so  many  hundreds  as  there  must  have  been,  even 
one.  Of  Southwark  tradesmen’s  tokens  I have 
seen  many,  but  not  one  sacramental.  Later  on, 
still  nevertheless  a good  time  back,  we  can  trace 
the  exact  token,  and  so  by  analogy  can  have  little 
doubt  what  the  tokens  of  the  token  books  were. 
Dr.  Boyd,  our  very  esteemed  Presbyterian  minister 
at  Forest  Hill,  writes  in  answer  to  my  inquiries 
as  follows : — “ Sacramental  tokens  are  still  very 
generally  employed  in  Scotch  parishes.  I believe 
that  these  tokens  are  of  very  ancient  use.  I possess 
one  of  1767,  but  I have  seen  many  very  much 
more  ancient.  As  to  size,  I enclose  two  specimens 
[these  are  a little  over  an  inch  by  three-quarters] 
for  your  acceptance,  but  the  shapes  vary.”  One  of 
thenr  is  oval,  with  the  words  “Relief  Church, 
Campbelton,”  and  the  date  1767  in  a dotted  oval ; 
on  the  reverse,  “ Let  a man  examine  himself, 
1 Cor.  xi.  28.”  The  other  is  an  oblong,  with 
corners  cut  in  circular  concavity.  On  one  side, 
“ A1  Leslie,  1807”;  reverse,  “ Asso  Congregation, 
Orwell.”  These  tokens  appear  to  be  of  lead, 
hardened  by  mixture  with  some  other  metal.  Dr. 
Boyd  says  they  are  given  to  all  communicants,  and 
taken  from  tirem  when  they  are  seated  at  the 
Lord’s  table— that  is,  as  I understand  him,  as  a 
general  practice. 

1627,  “ 1st  July,  Tokens  receved  at  the  Com- 
munion table,  122,”  vide  “ N.  & Q.,”_2“‘i  _S.  vi.  432. 
Evidently  these  tokens,  and  the  parish  lists  in  the 
token  books  of  streets,  houses,  and  people’s  names, 
meant  a pressure  upon  all  towards  Church.  We 
have,  in  separate  books,  the  token  book  (say  1600) 
for  the  Borough  side,  for  the  Clink  Liberty,  for  the 
Paris  Garden  Liberty.  Cardinal  Pole  in  1554-6 
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declares  that  everj^  parish  priest  shall  give  names 
of  parishioners  who  on  a certain  day  are  not 
reconciled,  and  in  his  visitation,  1557,  names  are 
ordered  to  be  kept  of  all  those  who  are  not  recon- 
ciled to  their  duty  to  the  Church.  The  complete 
lists  of  nearly  all  inhabitants  of  St.  Saviour’s  come 
probably  out  of  this  attempt  towards  uniformity 
with  the  church  forms  at  the  time  uppermost. 
Churchwardens  went  about  during  church  time  to 
pick  up  absentees,  especially  those  loitering  in 
taverns.  In  1588  several  persons  named  are  to 
appear  ; they  were  caught  “ Drinkinge  at  Servis 
Tyme.”  In  a pamphlet  of  instructions,  1634, 
among  the  St.  Saviour’s  papers  as  to  the  duties  of 
churchwardens  and  sidesmen,  12d.  is  to  be  for- 
feited for  the  use  of  the  poor  by  any  person  absent 
from  church ; also  it  is  questioned  whether  the 
officers  allow  any,  not  lawfully  allowed,  to  conduct 
divine  service  ; also  whether  they  walk  out  of  the 
church  during  service  to  see  who  are  abroad.  This, 
however,  chiefly,  and  perhaps  only  merely,  illus- 
trates the  question.  I shall,  however,  be  happy  to 
answer  to  the  best  of  my  power  any  further  ques- 
tions as  to  this  subject  ; and,  may  I acid,  to  receive 
any  information '?  I should  say  that  as  to  the 
general  subject  Dr.  Boyd  referred  me  to  Dr.  Laing, 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  Edinburgh.  I shall  be 
especially  glad  of  a communication  from  him.  It 
is  not  a mere  matter  of  curiosity,  but  an  endeavour 
to  know  more  about  what  is  undoubtedly  an  im- 
portant social  and  religious  question  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  William  Rendle. 

Treverbyn,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


“The  Paston  Letters ” (5‘’*  S.  ix.  205,  326, 
350,  370,  414,  512  ; x.  32.) — I am  now  able  to 
satisfy  S.  H.  A.  H.  that  his  p?'o.s  are  right. 
Curiously  enough  a friend  of  mine,  without  being 
aware  of  the  discussion  in  “N.  & Q.,”  but  know- 
ing that  I had  been  engaged  on  a pedigree  of  the 
Leghs  of  Addington,  sent  me  such  information  as 
has  enabled  me  to  search  the  following  wills  and 
to  give  at  last,  I believe,  a correct  account  of 
Isabel  Harvy.  “ It  never  rains  but  it  pours,”  and 
besides  her  remarriage  to  William  Hatteclyff,  as 
S.  H.  A.  H.  had  rightly  conjectured,  she  improved 
upon  her  mother,  and  was  married  no  less  than 
four  times,  and  outlived  all  her  husbands  : — 1.  To 
.John  Legh,  of  Addington,  who  died,  as  we  have 
seen,  April  24,  1503.  2.  Very  shortly  after  John 

Legh’s  death  to  Roger  Fitz,  of  Lewisham.  3.  To 
AVilliam  Flatteclyflj  of  the  same  place.  4.  To 
(.John?)  Flemyng  probably — at  all  events  she 
makes  her  will  as  Isabel  Flemyng,  widow.  My 
authorities  are  the  following : — 

The  will  of  Roger  Fitz  (P.  C.  C.,  7 Ilolgrave). 
It  is  dated  March  28,  19  Hen.  VIL,  1504,  and 
was  proved  April  18  following.  He  desires  to  be 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Lewisham ; 


bequeaths  to  his  wife  Elizabeth,  whom  later  on 
he  calls  Isabel  (a  curious  confirmation,  by  the  way, 
of  the  use  of  the  two  names  indiscriminately),  his 
lands  in  Lewisham  and  Beckenham  (the  latter 
place  adjoins  Addington)  ; mentions  his  brother 
isley  and  his  brother  Harvy.  In  further  confirma- 
tion of  this  marriage  Isabel  Flemyng  in  her  will 
mentions  “ the  wife  of  John  Fitz  my  ‘aliaunce’ 
in  Devonshire.” 

The  will  of  William  Hatteclyff  (P.  C.  C.,  16 
Ay  Ioffe).  It  is  in  Latin,  is  dated  Nov.  10,  1518, 
and  was  proved  March  17  following.  He  describes 
himself  as  of  Lewisham,  and  desires  to  be  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London 
appoints  his  wife  Isabel  sole  executrix  ; mentions 
his  wife’s  daughter  Anne  Legh,  Henry  Legh, 
brother  of  the  latter,  and  his  own  brothers  George, 
John,  Thomas,  and  William  Hattecliff. 

The  will  of  John  Flemyng  (P.  C.  C.,  1 Crum- 
w'ell),  possibly  her  husband.  It  is  dated  1536. 
He  describes  himself  as  of  Newport,  Isle  of  AVight ; 
mentions  his  wife  Isabell,  son  John,  daughters 
Joane,  Alice,  Jane,  Ellyn,  and  Agnes.  (Isabel 
Flemyng  makes  a bequest  in  her  will  to  Allhallows 
Church,  Southampton.  On  the  other  hand  she 
mentions  her  son-in-law  Frauncis  Fleming,  who  is 
not  spoken  of  in  this  will.  Her  husband  was  nO' 
doubt  one  of  the  Hampshire  Flemyngs,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  he  was  this  man.) 

Her  own  will  (P.  C.  C.,  11  Pynnyng)  is  dated 
Aug.  28,  35  Hen.  VIII.,  1543,  and  was  proved 
July  8,  1544.  It  is  a long  and  very  interesting, 
one,  and  contains  numerous  bequests  of  plate, 
jewels,  and  wearing  apparel.  I shall  only  cite  so- 
much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  her  identity. 
She  describes  herself  as  Isabel  Flemyng,  widow 
desires  her  body  to  be  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  Addington,  where  her  husband  lieth  ; makes 
bequests  to  the  churches  of  Lewisham  and 
Addington  ; mentions  her  daughter  Anne  Hatte- 
cliff, her  son  Nicholas  Legh  and  his  wife,  their 
daughters  Malin  Legh,  Elizabeth  Lussher,  and 
Millicent  Harman,  her  son  Henry  Legh  and  his- 
wife. 

I must  apologize  to  S.  H.  A.  H.  for  having  dis- 
puted his  original  interpretation  of  the  passage  in 
Sir  George  Harvy’s  will,  “ Elizabeth  Atclyff,  susier 
to  said  George  ” ; and  to  the  editor  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  his  space.  The- 
truth  has,  however,  been  arrived  at  in  the  end, 
and  perhaps  this  will  be  sufficient  satisfaction. 

G.  L.  G. 

Titsey  Place. 

The  Earl  of  Barrymore,  1793  (5^'*  S.  x.  68.) 
— Of  Lord  Barrymore  and  his  brothers  and  sister 
Mr.  Harrison  will  find  a very  full  account  in 
a volume  of  All  the  Year  Mound,  about  three  or 
four  years  back,  entitled,  I think,  “A  Curious- 
Family  in  the  Last  Century,”  and  an  earlier 
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account  in  the  biography  published  by  the  so- 
called  Anthony  Pasquin.  He  is  also  mentioned 
in  Raikes’s  Diaries.  Lord  Barrymore,  I think, 
never  married.  The  so-called  “ Lady  Barrymore,” 
•who  appeared  so  frequently  at  the  police  courts  of 
those  days,  was  a poor  unfortunate  woman,  once 
most  beautiful,  whom  the  earl  had  seduced  and 
abandoned,  and  who,  in  her  despair  habitually 
drowning  her  misery  in  drink,  was  in  her  latter 
years,  from  her  violent  outbreaks,  almost  con- 
stantly in  prison.  It  is  to  her  probably  that  RIr. 
Harrison  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  “the  after 
career  of  the  Countess  of  Barrymore.”  Wliat 
eventually  became  of  her  I do  not  know.  Of 
another  race  not  less  remarkable  than  the  Barry- 
mores— I mean  the  Delavals,  descended  in  a 
direct  line  from  a cousin  of  the  Conqueror — it  is 
a pity  that  one  of  our  magazines.  Temple  Bar,  for 
instance,  devoting  its  pages  to  such  articles,  does 
not  give  us  a paper  upon  this  most  extraordinary 
family.  William  Hovvitt,  in  his  Visits  to  Remark- 
able Places,  has  indicated  their  romantic  story,  but 
a full  account  of  it  is  yet  to  be  written.  If  well 
done,  no  novel  could  surpass  it  in  interest.  Of  the 
contributors  to  “N.  & Q.,”  more  than  one,  I am 
sure,  would  do  justice  to  it.  C.  R.  H. 

The  Barrymores  consisted  of  three  brothers  and 
a sister,  nicknamed  severally,  on  account  of  their 
peculiarities,  Hell-gate,  Cripple-gate,  Hew-gate, 
and  Billins-gate.  Consult  Richardson’s  Recollec- 
tions, vol.  ii.  p.  127  ; Gronow’s  Anecdotes,  p.  257  ; 
Angelo’s  Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  287,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  78,  94,  135,  411  ; and  his  Pic  Nic,  p.  182. 
There  is  a curious  etching  by  Rowlandson,  entitled 
“ Lord  Barr — res  Great  Bottle  Club,”  in  which  his 
lordship,  Hell-gate,  is  represented  surrounded  by 
boon  companions  of  both  sexes,  and^  indulging  in 
every  kind  of  excess.  Apis. 

Lord  Barrymore’s  first  appearance  before  the 
public  is  in  a picture  by  Cosway,  engraved  by 
Jehner,  and  published  by  Boydell  in  1778,  where 
he  plays  Cupid,  twangs  a guitar,  and  has  little  on 
him  except  a pair  of  wings.  In  1792  a picture  of 
him  and  Capt.  Wathen  as  Scrub  and  Archer  in 
the  Beaux’  Stratagem,  painted  by  He  Wilde,  and 
engraved  by  Leney,  appeared  in  Bell’s  British 
Theatre.  In  the  same  year  the  General  Magazine 
and  Impartial  Review  contained  a view  of  the 
interior  of  his  lordship’s  theatre  at  Wargrave. 
There  is  a print  of  the  poor  man’s  death.  He  was 
accidentally  shot  while  carrying  firearms  in  his  own 
gig.  I have  before  me  papers  relative  to  his  debts, 
dated  Feb.,  1792.  Gwava.s. 

Mac  Mahon  Families  (5*''  S.  ix.  7,  59,  97, 133, 
431.) — As  a resume  of  the  political  articles  and  the 
law  and  police  reports  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Nation  newspaper  for  several  years  past,  the  Ne^v 
Ireland  of  Mr.  O’Sullivan  has  a certain  value  and 


interest ; but  when  the  author  ventures  into  deeper 
waters  he  makes  strange  blunders.  In  the  seventh 
chapter  of  his  first  volume  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  profess- 
ing to  give  .an  account  of  Lord  Inchiquin’s  and 
Smith  O’Brien’s  ancestry,  says  : — “ Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  an  English  coronet  sat  on  the 
brows  of  the  Thomond  chieftain.  In  the  civil  war 
of  1641  Murrogh  O’Brien,  Earl  of  Thomond, 
espoused  Cromwell’s  side,  and  was  the  terror  of 
the  Munster  loyalists.  It  was  he  who  cannonaded 
and  set  fire  to  the  cathedral  of  Cashel”  (Nevj- 
Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  164).  This  statement  is  in- 
correct. The  O’Brien  who  sided  with  Crom- 
well (when  he  found  the  Irish  had  called  in 
foreign  allies  to  mend  the  “ kettle  of  the  kirk  and 
state  ”*)  and  who  burned  Cashel  was  Murrogh, 
sixth  Baron  of  Inchiquin,  who  was  but  a distant 
relative  of  his  contemporary  Barnabas,  sixth  Earl 
of  Thomond,  a devoted  loyalist.  Lord  Inchiquin, 
however,  returned  to  his  allegiance  to  Charles  I., 
if  indeed  he  could  be  said  to  have  ever  departed 
from  it,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Inchiquin  by 
Charles  II.  Mr.  O’Sullivan  might  as  well  have 
said  that  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  two  coro- 
nets were  bestowed  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  brother 
and  the  son  of  the  last  recognized  king  of  Thomond,. 
Connor  O’Brien,  inaugurated  in  1528.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  mistakes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
foot-note  to  p.  24  of  the  second  volume  of  New- 
Ireland,  which  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the 
family  of  Marshal  Mac  Mahon,  taken  from  a 
pedigree  in  the  Birmingham  Tower,  Dublin  Castle. 
This  pedigree  seems  to  have  been  one  of  many 
fabricated,  and  through  the  influence  of  political  or 
wealthy  persons  endorsed  by  the  Ulster  Kings 
during  the  last  century,  for  the  benefit  of  Irishmen 
residing  in  France  and  Germany.  Many  of  these 
Irishmen  were  entitled  to  claim  an  ancient  and 
historic  pedigree,  but  it  is  certain  that  others,  and 
these  not  a few,  had  pedigrees  made  to  order  for 
pay  by  the  Chevalier  O’Gorman  and  other  scribes, 
who  took  no  pains  to  verify  a single  link,  but 
wrote  whatever  was  likely  to  please  the  ignorant 
vanity  of  their  patrons.  This  precious  specimen 
of  pedigree-making  given  to  the  world  by  Mr. 
O’Sullivan  begins  with  a Terence  Mac  Mahon,, 
proprietor  of  Clonderala,  who  married  Helena, 
daughter  of  Maurice,  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  died  in 
1472.  Here  at  the  very  outset  we  are  met  by  the 
fact  that  no  such  Maurice  ever  existed.  The 
Christian  names  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare  between 
1400  and  1480  are  well  known  ; they  were  Gerald, 
fifth  earl ; John,  sixth  earl,  popularly  called. 
Crouchback  ; Thomas,  seventh  earl ; and  Gerald,, 
eighth  earl,  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all,  and 
none  of  these  had  a daughter  married  to  a Mac 
Mahon.  The  next  passage  in  Mr.  O’Sullivan’s 
note  records  the  marriage  of  a Donatus  Mac 
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]Mahon  with  one  Honora  O’Bi-ien,  “ of  the  nohle 
family  of  Thomond  ” (a  sufficiently  vague  descrip- 
tion), and  of  a Terence  Mac  Mahon  with  a Joanna 
Mac  Namara.  It  is  probable  these  marriages  may 
have  taken  place,  inasmuch  as  the  Macnamaras, 
O’Brians,  and  Mac  Mahons  (whose  original  name 
was  O’Brian)  were  all  Clare  families  and  much 
connected.  We  are  next  told  of  a Maurice  Mac 
Mahon  (whose  grandfather  is  said  to  have  been  a 
colonel  in  the  army  of  Charles  I.),  who  married 
Helena,  daughter  of  Maurice  FitzGerald,  of  Balli- 
noe,  Knight  of  Glin.  But  here  again  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  awkward  fact  for  the  pedigree 
maker  that  no  such  Maurice,  Knight  of  Glin, 
existed.  The  knights  and  their  marriages,  and  the 
marriages  of  their  children,  between  1660  and  1760 
are  well  known ; legal  evidence,  in  the  shape  of 
settlements,  wills,  &c.,  about  them  remains  in  the 
Eecord  Office  and  in  ))rivate  collections,  which  I 
have  examined,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  a Mac 
IMahon  marriage  to  be  found,  or  of  a knight 
Maurice  at  all.  M.  A.  H. 

{To  le  continued.) 

Lodovico  Castelvetro  : Paul  Scarron  (3‘'‘1 
S.  ii.  210.)— 

“ Pretese  Castelvetro,  die  il  terzo  libro  dell’  Eneule  non 
si  dovesse  dividere  dal  secondo,  ina  farsene  una  sola  con- 
tinuata  nanazione,  perche  si  rappresentaiii  un  tnedesinio 
tempo  non  interrotta  della  cena  di  Didone.  Molta  pena 
si  da  il  P.  Galluzzi  per  cercare  le  s'ustificazioni  contra 
questa  censura ; a me  pero  sia  leoito  di  respondere  a 
Castelvetro  con  una  facezia,  doe  che  Virgilio  dovea 
dividere  questa  narrazione  per  dare  ad  Enea  un  inter- 
vallo,  in  cui  potesse  di  nuovo  here  al  brindisi  della  sua 
giii  iunaniorata  regiua.” — L'  Apologia  deW  Eneide,  p.  174, 
Eirenze,  1700,  12mo. 

The  book  cited  above  has  no  name  on  the  title- 
page,  but  the  dedication  to  Cardinal  Durini  is 
signed  Alessandro  de  Sanctis.  It  is  a careful,  but 
not  very  brilliant,  defence  of  Virgil  against  all 
objectors,  and  especially  Castelvetro.  De  Sanctis 
does  not  give  any  reference  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  but  he  often  quotes  the  Ecpo^done  della 
Poetica  d’Aristotele,  and  from  that  I suppose  it  to 
be  taken. 

If  the  “ comical  reason  ” ascribed  to  Scarron  is 
no  better  than  the  “ facezia  ” of  De  Sanctis,  it  is 
hardly  worth  looking  for.  It  is  not  in  the  excellent 
edition  of  Le  Virgile  Tmvesti  of  Victor  Fournel, 
Paris,  18.58.  H.  B.  C 

U.  U.  Club. 

Littlecot  Hall  (51”  S.  x.  89.)— Scott’s  ballad 
will  be  found  in  the  fifth  canto  of  Rohehj.  The 
tradition  from  which  it  is  derived  is  given  at 
length  in  the  tenth  note  to  the  canto. 

G.  PONSONBY. 

In  a demy  18ino.  edition  of  RoJceby  I possess 
there  is  a,  note  detailing  the  weird  legend  of  Little- 
cot  Hall,  but  I do  not  find  this  in  other  editions. 
This  little  copy,  indeed,  pos,sesse3  copious  notes 


apparently,  for  .some  reason  or  other,  omitted  from 
several,  if  not  all,  of  the  subsequent  republications. 

It  is  a small  gold-edged  volume,  with  a gold  lyre 
on  the  back,  containing  only  this  work,  and  is 
obviously  not  merely  one  of  a series,  but  a publi- 
cation complete  in  itself.  Samuel  Poynter. 
f),  Essex  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

According  to  Burke’s  History  of  the  Commoners, 
vol.  ii.  p.  196,  the  estate  of  Littlecot  or  Littlecott 
was  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  Darells  by  Sir 
John  Popham,  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  end  of  the 
pedigree  of  Popham  of  Littlecott  in  the  same 
volume  the  singular  tradition  is  transcribed  from 
the  notes  appended  to  Bolcehy. 

John  Pickford. 

There  was  a query  as  to  the  story  in  “ N.  & Q.,” 

S.  xi.  48,  after  which  the  authorities  were  iu 
a reply,  ih.,  p.  394.  Chambers’s  Boole  of  Days, 
vol.  ii.,  may  be  consulted.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Gaultry  Fore.st  (5***  S.  x.  28.)— The  “vast 
and  spacious”  Forest  of  Galtres  extended  between 
the  Ouse  and  the  Derwent,  east  and  west,  and 
beginning  at  the  foot  of  Creyke  Hill  on  the  north, 
it  stretched  southward  for  ten  miles  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  York.  “Incipit  ad  pedem  muri  civitatis 
Ebor.,”  says  the  “ Perambulatio  forestse  dom.  regis 
de  Galtres,”  which  was  made  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  Edward  I.  It  was  in  the  Forest  of  Galtres 
that  John,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  found  Scroop  and 
his  men  encamped  in  1405.  It  was  in  the  Forest 
of  Galtres  that  Prince  Kupert  left  the  main  body 
of  his  army  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor.  At  Galmanlith,  the  outer  port  of  the  city 
of  York,  north  of  Bootham  Bar,  the  toll  called 
“guyd-law”  was  taken,  “which  Avas  first  granted 
for  the  payment  of  guides  that  conducted  men  and 
cattle  tbrough  the  said  forest,  as  well  to  direct 
them  their  way  as  to  protect  them  from  wild 
beasts  and  robbers.”  And  the  beautiful  fourteenth 
century  lantern  tower  of  All  Saints’  Church  in  the 
Pavement  had  “ antiently  a large  lamp  hung  in  it, 
which  was  lighted  in  the  night  time,  as  a mark  for 
travellers  to  aim  at  in  their  passage  over  the 
immense  Forest  of  Galtres  to  the  city.”  This  tower 
is  familiar  to  Londoners,  for  the  architect  who 
rebuilt  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-West  in  the  sham 
Gothic  style  crowned  his  trumpery  octagon  Avith 
a copy  of  the  York  lantern,  and  committed  suicide, 
says  the  story,  when  this  theft  was  discovered. 

The  village  of  Clifton  in  the  wapentake  of 
Bulmer,  Avhere  I write  this  note,  had  an  “out- 
gang”  into  the  Forest  of  Galtres  from  the  ings 
that  border  the  river.  The  perambulation  of  the 
forest  mentioned  above  is  given  at  length  in  the 
appendix  to  Drake’s  Ehoracum,  the  folio  copy  of 
which  book,  now  before  me,  was  subscribed  for  by 
one  of  my  forbears  in  1736.  A.  J.  M. 
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; [ Mr.  Tiiomrson  will  find  a good  and  full  account 
! of  the  Forest  of  Galtres  in  Gill’s  Vallis  Ehora- 
; I censis,  pp.  37-52.  tie  says  ; “Sutton-on-the-Forest, 
i or  Sutton  Galtres,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
now  enclosed  Forest  of  Galtres.”  The  perambula- 
tl  tion  of  the  forest,  9 Edw.  III.  (131C),  is  copied, 
j but  it  does  not  mention  Millington  in  the  names 
of  the  villages  that  were  then  in  the  forest. 

Samuel  Shaw. 

u Andover. 

j The  Delabre  or  Delabere  Family  (5“'  S.  x. 
i 47.) — I am  sorr}'  that  I cannot  reply  to  your  fair 
1 correspondent’s  inquiry  so  fully  as  I could  wish. 

! All  the  information  I can  furnish  is  that  the  crest 
. is  a greyhound  sejant  sable. 

; The  family,  I take  it,  from  the  name,  is  of 
French  extraction,  and  probably  migrated  to  this 
country  during  one  of  the  Popish  persecutions, 
possibly  that  which  followed  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  The  derivation  of  the  term  by 
which  the  sufferers  by  this  last  persecution  were 
known — Huguenots — I will  take  in  exchange  for 
' the  meagre  information  I have  been  able  to 
I supply.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

' Patching  Rectory. 

Let  me  recommend  your  correspondent  to 
consult  Monumental  Inscriptions  in  the  Parish 
Clnirch  of  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire,  p.  24 
(privately  printed,  London,  1877),  for  sundry  par- 
ticulars of  the  Cheltenham  branch  of  the  Dela- 
beres.  The  inscriptions  have  been  very  carefully 
transcribed,  as  I have  good  reason  to  know.  Full 
mention  is  made  therein  of  Anne,  daughter  of 
John  Delabere,  Esq.,  and  wdfe  of  Bernard  Dewes, 
Esq.  ; and  for  further  particulars  I would  refer  to 
the  Autohiograpluj  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs. 
Pelany  (Mary  Greville),  edited  by  Lady  Llanover, 
vol.  V.  p.  284,  London,  1862.  Abhba. 

Ladybird  will  find  much  useful  information 
respecting  this  family  in  Norman’s  History  of 
Cheltenham,  by  John  Goding  (London,  Longmans, 
1863),  pp.  109-116.  Crest,  out  of  a ducal  coronet 
five  ostrich  feathers,  all  proper.  This  mark  of  dis- 
tinction was  obtained  by  Sir  Richard  De  la  Bere 
for  saving  the  life  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  at 
the  battle  of  Crecy.  George  M.  Traherne. 

There  is  a sketch  of  the  family  of  Delabere,  from 
the  Conquest  to  1779,  in  Rudder’s  Hist,  of  Glou- 
cestershire, pp.  370,  605.  I have  a pencil  sketch  of 
Richard  Delabere,  of  Southam,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two.  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  crest  of  this  family  is  as  follows  : — Out  of  a 
crown  ppr.  a plume  of  five  feathers,  per  pale,  ar. 
and  az.  E.  J.  Taylor,  F.B.A.Newc. 

Bishopwearmouth,  Durham. 

“ Wild  Turkeys  ” (5*’'  S.  ix.  267.) — These  may 
have  been  the  great  bustard,  Otis  tar-da.  ilr. 


Harting,  in  his  Handbook  of  Brit.  Birds,  p.  41, 
says  : — “ It  is  included  by  Smith  in  his  History  of 
Cork  in  1749 ; but  if  ever  it  was  really  found  in 
Ireland  it  has  long  since  become  extinct  there.” 
Or  under  the  designation  of  “ wild  turkeys  ” may 
have  been  intended  the  capercaillie,  Tetrao  uro- 
gallus,  which  was  originally  indigenous  in  both 
Scotland  and  Irelo.nd.  John  Cordeaux. 

Great  Cotes,  Ulceby. 

Old  Coin  (5*'^  S.  ix.  507.) — This  is  merely 
a jetton,  probably  struck  at  Nuremberg,  this  city 
having  been  for  centuries  the  chief  manufacturer 
of  these  pieces,  generally  known  as  Nuremberg 
counters.  The  legend,  “ Camerie  Rationum 
Gelriffi,”  which  D.  J.  says  “altogether  beats  me,” 
simply  means  the  jetton  or  counter  of  the  Chamber 
of  Accounts  for  the  province  of  Gelderland.  Some- 
times, as  on  one  of  Philip  and  Ann  for  Holland, 
1571,  the  legend  is,  “Numis.  Camere  Compu.” 
The  accountant  is  also  occasionally  represented  at 
work  standing  before  the  abacus  (the  board  or 
table  used  for  calculating),  as  on  a counter  of 
Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy,  with  the  legend, 
“QuiBien  Jettra  Le  Compte  Trouvera.”  Some 
of  the  pieces  struck  for  England  read  “ Reckoning 
Penny”  and  “For  the  Use  of  the  King’s 
Exchequer.”  The  counter  in  question  is  of  no 
intrinsic  value,  although  circumstances  may  make 
it  of  interest  to  D.  J.  John  J.  A.  Boase. 

7,  Albion  Terrace,  Exmouth. 

A Prayer  Book  belonging  to  George  II. 
(5‘‘»  S.  X.  67.) — I should  have  stated  in  describing 
this  book  that  it  is  a “ folio.”  There  is,  I believe, 
an  octavo  of  the  same  year,  without  the  red  lines 
of  course,  in  the  British  Museum. 

D.  C.  Boulger. 

Family  of  Cordeux  (1=*  S.  iv.  407.) — A query 
occurs  at  the  above  reference  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  replied  to.  W.  H.  K.  is  in- 
formed that  the  writer  is  descended  from  such 
family,  located  in  North  Yorkshire  temp.  Queen 
Eliz.,  and  that  descendants  still  bearing  the  name 
are  in  the  same  parish  at  the  present  time.  I liave 
copies  of  interesting  documents  relating  to  John 
Curdaickes,  dated  1602,  and  his  widow  Margaret 
Curdaike,  dated  1623,  as  well  as  other  evidences 
in  subsequent  times.  Dexter. 

Churchwardens’  Accounts  (5‘^  S.  x.  7.)— 
1.  RaWrfy^s,  probably  another  spelling  of  bauderieJe, 
the  leather  gear  with  its  appurtenances  attached 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  clapper,  and  by  which  the 
latter  is  suspended.  The  word,  either  in  Latin  or 
English,  is  often  found  in  ancient  churchwardens’ 
accounts,  with  “ white  leather,”  “ thongs,”  and 
“ horse-hyde.”  In  the  churchwardens’  accounts 
for  Colyton,  Devon,  April  18,  1614,  there  is  an 
entry  : “ Paid  more  then  to  Thomas  Spiller  for  a 
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iawdriclce  for  the  great  bell,  . . . iij®  ” (see  Ella- 
combe’s  Church  Bells  of  Devon).  T.  E.  E. 

2.  God  and  the  King,  &c.,  were  books  inircbased 
for  the  church  library.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  much  money  was  expended  by  church- 
wardens in  prosecuting  recusants. 

4.  Presenting  Dissenters  was  common  enough 

about  1686.  If.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

5.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1530,  22  Henry  VIII. 

cap.  12,  which  enabled  justices  to  grant  licences 
to  impotent  persons,  allowing  them  to  beg  within 
certain  limits,  and  if  found  begging  out  of  their 
limits  they  were  to  be  set  in  the  stocks.  All  per- 
sons able  to  labour  who  begged  or  were  vagrant 
were  to  be  whipped  and  sent  to  the  place  of  their 
birth.  The  letters  of  request  were  probably  these 
magisterial  licences.  JosErii  Fisuer. 

Arms  on  Old  China  S.  ix.  487  ; x.  75.) — 
I have  before  me  a list  of  governors  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  since  its  first  conepaest  in  1796.  The 
name  of  fiir  G.  Yonge  is  not  amongst  them,  so  the 
service  in  question  could  hardly  have  been  made 
for  display  on  the  governor’s  table  there. 

H.  Hall. 

Eandolpii  and  “Aristippus”:  the  Prologue 
(5^''  S.  ix.  485.)— I quite  agree  with  Dr.  Nichol- 
son as  to  the  Prologue  not  being  armed  in  armour ; 
he  is  “ armed  with  arts,”  not  weapons  and  mail, 
and  he  says  he  is  one 

“ Who  by  my  sacred  charms  and  my  stick-skill. 

By  virtue  of  this  all  commanding  wand, 

will  raise 

From  black  abyss  and  sooty  hell  that  mirth 
Which  fits  their  learned  round.” 

He  is  “an  enchanter,”  with  mental  arms,  and 
shows  his  power  by  commanding  the  “ Shevv  ” to 
“ ascend  ” and  forces  it  to  obey,  his  jiower  calling 
the  Furies  to  his  aid.  The  “ Shew  ” asks  : — ■ 

“ Whose  powerful  voice  has  forced  me  lo  salute 
This  tainted  airl  ” 

The  Prologue  comes  as  a second  Prospero  to  set 
the  “ Shevv  ” as  free  as  Ariel.  He  says  ; — 

“ ’Tis  thy  release  I seek.  I come  to  file 
Those  heavy  shackles  from  thy  wearied  limbs. 

Burn  thy  wither'd  bays, 

And  with  fresh  laurel  crown  thy  sacred  temples  ; 

Let  us  have  simple  mirth  and  innocent  laughter. 
Sweet  smiling  lips,  and  such  as  hide  no  fangs, 

Xo  venomous  biting  teeth  or  foiked  tongues; 

Then  shall  thy  freedom  he  restored  again. 

And  full  applause  be  wages  of  thy  pain.” 

Not  by  force  of  arms  but  by  a realization  of  truth 
the  release  was  to  be  eftected.  The  above  quota- 
tion spoken  by  a Prologue  whose  dress  would  be 
probalily  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  heroes  (if 
“armed”  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  having  weapons) 
would  sound  misplaced  ; and  when  he  says  to  the 


“ Shew,”  “ Take  these  pure  robes,”  the  idea  of  an 
armoured  Prologue  seems  too  much,  especially 
when  “ laden  with  robes”;  and  he  certainly  nowa- 
days, at  least,  would  get  his  fill  of  laughter  with- 
out telling  his  audience  to  laugh  at  him.  But 

“ Old  times  are  changed,  old  manners  gone,”  ■ 

and  perhaps  in  those  days  audiences  were  dif-  I 
ferent.  I have  always  since  I first  read  Aristipjpus  I 
(some  time  since  now)  understood  the  Prologue’s  ] 
“ arms  ” to  be  “ arts,”  not  real  weapons.  The  c[uo-  J 
tations  are  from  the  edition  edited  by  W.  C.  | 
Flazlitt  (Reeves  & Turner,  1875).  L.  P.  j 

F.  Holman,  Painter  (5“’  S.  ix.  387.) — If  Unit  , 

refers  to  “N.  & Q.”  for  1861  (2°'i  S.  xi.  307)  he  • 

will  find  a query  somewhat  similar  to  his  own.  i 

Holman  lived  in  the  region  of  east  London,  among  ii 
sea-faring  people,  who  highly  appreciated  his 
literalness  and  accuracy  in  all  that  related  to  i 
shipping.  But  he  had  considerable  artistic  power,  ! 
and  I possess  an  admirable  picture  by  him,  repre-  i 
seating  a dark  squally  day,  with  vessels  running  ^ 
into  Ramsgate  Harbour.  It  is  signed  “ F.  Hol- 
man, 1777,”  and  the  artist  has  given  an  amusing 
proof  of  his  politics  by  naming  his  pilot-boat  the 
“Wilkes.”  The  old  harbour  and  the  long  line  of 
bare  cliff,  now  covered  with  houses,  show  the 
change  which  a centurj’’  has  made  in  Ramsgate. 

I have  another  picture,  also  dated  1777,  the 
Thames  off  Greenwich.  The  Trinity  House  autho- 
rities, with  their  three  yachts,  are  paying  an  official 
visit  to  the  Hospital.  Both  these  pictures  be- 
longed to  my  great-grandfather.  D.  J. 

The  Hamper  MSS.  (5*’^  S.  x.  28.) — Mr.  Hamper 
died  in  1831.  He  had  many  curious  things,  and 
had  extracted  valuable  material  on  the  subject  of 
Warwickshire  topography  from  various  sources. 
Lord  Stafford  favoured  him  with  the  use  of  papers 
of  importance,  and  so  did  Lord  Bagot.  Mr. 
Caldecote  (his  Shakespear  correspondent)  gave 
him  a guild  book  which  had  belonged  to  Knoll,  in 
Warwickshire,  which  he  valued  highly.  His  most 
important  literary  property  was  perhaps  his  inter- 
leaved Dugdale,  for  which  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot 
gave  300Z.  After  a few  years’  possession  Sir 
Eardley  offered  it  for  public  sale  at  a much  less 
price.  Tregeagle. 

Baynard’s  Castle  : Sir  Walter  Mildwat 
(5*^'^  S.  X.  28.) — May  I be  allowed  to  suggest  that 
this  Sir  Walter  Mildway  was  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
who  was  at  this  time  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  I “ My  Lord  Robert  ” is  doubt- 
less Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Master  of 
the  Horse  to  the  Queen.  Emily  Cole. 

Teignmoutb. 

The  Bruce  Family  (5*’'  S.  x.  67.)— I refer 
Quid  Nunc  to  my  paper  on  this  subject  in 
“N.  & Q.,”  5**'  S.  viii.  457.  Since  writing  it  I 
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■have  ascertained  from  index  of  charters  in  Signet 
Library,  Edinburgh,  that  there  is  there,  lib.  .59, 
JSl.  212,  Ch.  II,,  a.r.  22,  March  2,  1G7(),  “Carta 
Magistro  Alexandro  tilio  IMagistri  Roberti  Bruce 
! de  Kennet.  Terrarum  de  Garlett  Clackmannan.” 
' So  that,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Downing  Bruce’s  pedigree, 
the  lands  of  Garlet  were  granted  to  this  person 
1 from  whom  he  claims  descent.  This  Mr.  Alexander 
j was  (according  to  j\Ir.  Downing  Bruce’s  pedigree, 
given  both  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentrii,  under  Bruce 
! of  Kennet,  and  by  IMr.  Drummond  in  his  Noble 
I British  Families,  pt.  iii.,  corrigenda)  a Presbyterian 
■clergyman  at  Veincask,  Armagh,  where  he  died 
1704.  James  Bruce  his  son.  Chief  Justice  of 
Barbadoes,  was,  according  to  the  above  authorities, 
son,  not  brother,  of  Rev.  Alexander  Bruce,  not  of 
Belfast,  but  of  Veincask,  Armagb.  Both  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  and  Annual  Register  are 
often  very  inaccurate.  With  respect  to  the  family 
in  question  not  owning  Garlet,  I have  shown  that 
) the  person  they  claim  descent  from  did  own  it 
once,  but  how  long  it  continued  in  the  family  I 
' cannot  say,  but  they  do  not  hold  it  now,  as  they 
do  not  appear  in  the  return  of  owners  of  land  in 
jClackmannanshire.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
Scotland  for  families  which  have  once  owned  an 
estate  to  continue  to  use  the  territorial  designacion 
after  they  have  ceased  to  possess  it.  W.  B.  A. 

; “Ner  the  Wizes”  (5^''  S.  x.  80)  is  not  so  far 
I wrong  as  might  be  imagined.  The  correction  of 
I two  letters  would  set  it  right — “ near  the ’Vizes.” 

I I have  not  the  book  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but  I 
I i think  Mr.  Waylen,  in  his  History  of  Devizes, 

• I states  that  the  ancient  form  of  the  name,  “ the 
, Devizes,”  has  been  disused  in  the  case  of  public 
( I documents  within  a recent  date,  and  stilt  exists, 
> slightly  abbreviated,  in  the  local  speech  as  “ the 
I ’Vizes.”  T.  F.  R. 

I Floral  Chief  Rents  (5*”  S.  ix.  367,  497  ; x. 
i 16,  77.) — In  mediaeval  grants  of  land  the  reser- 
I vation  of  floral  rents  was  common  enough,  espe- 
: ] daily  roses,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Macray  ; but  I 
i should  be  glad  to  receive  information  upon  the 

I following.  In  the  grant  by  John  de  Burgh,  son 

I I and  heir  of  the  great  Justiciary,  in  1274,  of  the 
j manor  of  Elmore,  co.  Gloucester,  to  Anselme  de 

j I Gyse,  the  rent  reserved  is  “ unum  clavum  gariofili.” 

[ I What  is  this  ? Is  it  a sprig  of  one  of  the  various 
1 1 plants  now  called  gilliflower  ? If  so,  of  which  ? Is 
' ' it  a flower  which  we  now  call  cloves  (clove  pinks), 
i or  is  it  one  of  the  spices  called  cloves  ? Was  this 
i j spice  known  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century  1 
f I Two  hundred  years  later  (1474)  the  manor  of 
i Dawnath,  in  Cornwall,  was  held  by  Sir  Walter 
I Hungerford  of  the  lord  of  Carnanton  by  the  service 
of  “ ij  li.  gariophili.”  Explanation  is  requested. 

John  Maclean. 

! Bicknor  Court,  Coleford,  Glouc. 


“Vincent  Eden;  or,  the  Oxonian  ” (.5^*'  S.  x. 
27,  93.)— General  Rigaud  is  so  far  correct  as  to 
the  authorship  of  this,  but  Cuthbert  Bede’s  note 
requires  some  little  correction.  Dickinson  of 
Trinity  took  not  a first,  but  a second  class  (1837). 
He  got  not  the  Ireland,  but  the  Latin  Verse 
(1836)  and  the  Latin  Essay  (1838).  With  his 
full  and  final  history  I am  unacquainted,  but  I 
recollect  a story  current  in  my  day  (two  or  three 
years  after  Iiickinson’s)  of  his  sitting,  armed  with 
a stick,  at  the  bottom  of  the  dons’  staircase  at 
Exeter,  bent  on  inflicting  summary  punishment 
on  a very  excellent  fellow  of  the  college  (still 
living,  gaiideo  referens),  who  in  some  proctori.al 
capacity  had  objected  to  his  shortcomings.  He 
appears  to  have  never  taken  his  degree,  as  his 
name  is  absent  from  the  graduates’  list  up  to 
1850.  W.  T.  M. 

Reading. 

Provinciallsjls  (5‘''  S.  ix.  505  ; x.  52.) — 
Clarry  will  often  hear  “a  smart  few”  used,  in 
the  sense  of  a considerable  number,  or  a good 
many,  in  Worcestershire.  For  one,  our  old  keeper 
invariably  uses  the  expression,  “There  are  a smart 
few  birds  in  the  turnips,”  or  on  such  and  such 
a farm.  His  family  belong  to  this  county,  and  his 
father,  who  trained  him  and  from  whom  he  learnt 
the  expression,  lived  all  his  life  on  the  Coventry 
estates  in  the  same  capacity.  C.  G.  H. 

hlosES  with  Horns  (5**'  S.  ix.  145,  453  ; x.  57.) 
— There  is  a fine  specimen  of  a horned  Moses 
amongst  the  treasures  preserved  in  the  lower  room 
of  the  Hospitium  in  the  gardens  of  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society  at  York.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  a series  which  decorated  the 
abbey  church,  and  which,  after  being  long  buried 
about  eight  feet  underground,  were  exhumed  and 
made  to  undergo  some  curious  experiences  until 
they  were  housed  and  cared  for  as  at  present. 
Moses  bears  a singular  serpent,  winged  like  a dove, 
concerning  which  and  the  horns  there  is  a note  in 
A Descriptive  Account  of  the  Antiquities  in  the 
Grounds  and  in  the  Museum  of  the  Yorhshire 
Philosophical  Society,  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Wellbeloved,  p.  59  (sixth  edition,  York,  1875) : — 

“ The  sculptor,  either  following  preceding  artists  or 
misled  by  understanding  literally  the  figurative  epithet 
‘ flying  ’ given  to  the  fiery  serpent  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
has  added  to  the  serpent  in  the  hand  of  Moses  the  body 
and  wings  of  a bird.  In  making  Moses  appear  horned 
he  has  followed  the  Vulgate  Latin  version  of  Exod.  xxxiv. 
30,  where  instead  of  ‘the  face  of  Moses  shone,’  as  in  our 
Authorized  Version,  the  Vulgate  has  ‘ videntis  cornutam 
Moysi  faciem,’  seeing  that  the  face  of  Moses  was 
horned  ” ; 

a statement  which  was  based  on  a misreading  of 
the  Hebrew  text. 

A gloss  on  the  Vulgate  which  will,  I think,  be 
new  to  many  is  to  be  found  in  Rambles  in  Rome: 
Six  Days’  Practical  Guide  and  Visitors’  Directory, 
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by  S.  Russell  Forbes,  p.  8-1  (Rome,  sold  at  all  the 
libraries  and  booksellers  ; London,  H.  Gaze  & Son, 
142,  Strand,  W.C.,  1876).  At  St.  Peter  in  Vincoli 
the  author  calls  his  victims’  attention  to  “ the 
famous  statue  of  Moses  by  Michael  Angelo,  ren- 
dered hideous  by  two  horns  sticking  out  of  the 
forehead.  Although  we  read  that  Moses  was  a 
horny  man,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  had  horns, 
but  that  his  flesh  was  hard  like  horn  ” ! 

St.  Swithin. 

Since  it  has  been  shown  that  Moses  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Vulgate  as  cornvius,  and  that  this  repre- 
sents the  Hebrew  for  “ radiant,”  why  go  to 
Zedekiah’s  acted  parable  of  the  “ horns  of  iron  ” 
for  an  explanation  1 No  doubt  horns  were  symbols 
of  power,  but  the  special  reason  why  Moses  was 
represented  horned  certainly  was  that  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  thus  come  down  from  the  mount. 

J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

The  Arrangement  op  Autograrhs  (5*’'  S.  ix. 
468  ; X.  15.) — I have  successfully  preserved  a few 
autograph  letters  by  placing  them  between  plates 
of  glass  and  pasting  paper  over  the  edges.  The 
letters  can  be  read  on  both  sides.  Where  there 
is  a large  quantity  this  contrivance  may  be  in- 
convenient, but  for  a select  few  it  answers 
admirably.  Chas.  De  Lessert. 

Wolverhampton. 

The  Inadequacy  of  Language  to  express 
Ideas  with  Perfect  Precision  (5**’  S.  x.  24,  52.) 
— According  to  Aristotle,  as  quoted  by  Addison  in 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-sixth  Spectator,  language 
is  a transcript  of  a transcript  of  a transcript ; if  so, 
it  can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  inadequate  for 
the  full  expression  of  ideas  : — 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a copy  or  tran- 
script of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  the  first 
Being,  and  that  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of 
man  are  a transcript  of  the  world.  To  this  we  may  add 
that  words  are  the  transcript  of  those  ideas  which  are  in 
the  mind  of  man,  and  that  writing  or  printing  is  the 
transcript  of  words.” 

The  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson  has  some  remarks 
on  this  subject  in  one  of  his  sermons,  but  as  I am 
separated  from  nearly  all  my  books  at  present  I 
cannot  give  the  reference.  I think  he  says  that  it  is 
impossible  even  for  Omnipotence  fully  to  put  us  in 
possession  of  His  mind  on  any  subject  by  means  of 
the  imperfect  instrument  of  w'ords.  Whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  I suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
greatest  poets  do  not  give  us  exactly  the  same  idea 
of  a personage  or  an  incident  which  is  in  their  own 
minds.  For  instance,  no  one  that  has  ever  lived 
or  that  ever  will  live  has  precisely  the  same  image 
of  Ariel  that  was  in  Shakspeare’s  mind,  or  of  the 
House  of  Riches  as  it  existed  in  Spenser’s  mind’s 
eye.  Jonathan  Boxjciiier. 

Ventnor,  I.W. 


Had  Dr.  Gatty  been  as  much  in  the  East  as  I * 
have  been  he  would  have  given  a different  explana-  t 
tion  of  Is.  Ixvi.  24:  “For  their  worm  shall  not 
die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched.”  I have 
seen  great  heaps  of  refuse  lying  outside  the  towns,  j 

burning  and  smouldering.  To  these  heaps  are  t 

added  carcasses  of  dead  beasts  full  of  maggots,  f 

waiting  till  the  fire  reached  them  ; so  both  pro-  f 

cesses  are  going  on  in  the  same  heap — fire  and  f 

worms.  This  fire  never  goes  out,  but  is  constantly  jj 

supplied  with  fresh  rubbish.  So  the  fire  is  ever-  ; 

lasting,  but  the  fuel  is  not,  nor  are  the  worms, 
except  that  fresh  ones  are  constantly  supplied. 

The  Valley  of  Hinnom  (Gehenna)  was  the  place  jii 
where  the  refuse  of  Jerusalem  was  thrown  and  a) 
burnt ; consequently  an  image  of  the  punishment  U 
of  tne  wicked  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  | 
Jews — a metaphor,  no  doubt,  and  a very  lively  ; 
one.  E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

In-hedge  Lane,  Dudley  (5*'’  S.  ix.  429,  494.) 

— If  Inhedge,  be  a corruption  of  Jnnage,  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  former  may  of  itself  be  assigned  to 
a somewhat  early  date,  as  the  term  Inhedge  was 
used  during,  and  probably  before,  the  seventeenth  ? 
century  to  distinguish  enclosed  pieces  of  land  from 
those  not  hedged  in.  An  instance  of  this  practice 
occurs  in  the  will,  dated  1697,  of  an  inhabitant  of  ! 
Dudley,  wherein  the  land  left  by  the  testator  is 
particularized  as  “two  Inclosures,  Innhedges,  Pieces 
or  Parcells  of  Land  situate  and  being  in  County(l) 
ffield  in  Dudley.”  It  is  possible  that  Inhedge 
Lane  may  be  part  of  this  County(?)  or  Coventry)?) 
Field.  Can  any  Dudley  correspondent  verify  this 
suggestion,  or  say  whether  a plot  of  ground  bear- 
ing a similar  name  is  now  known  in  any  other  part 
of  the  town  ? S.  G. 

The  “ Pass-book  ” of  a Bank  (St’’  S.  ix.  387, 
497.)— -The  periodical  call  made  at  the  banks  by 
depositors  to  “pass  their  account,”  as  noticed  by 
Mr.  Hilton  Price,  might  possibly  give  rise  to 
the  name  of  the  “pass-book”  as  now  used. 

I,  however,  always  thought  that  it  meant  a book 
passing  between  the  banker  and  his  client  for 
purposes  of  convenience  and  verification.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  view  take  the  following  from 
Webster’s  Dictionary:  “Pass-book,  a book  in 
which  a trader  enters  articles  bought  on  credit, 
and  then  passes  or  sends  it  to  the  purchaser  for 
his  information.”  I never  saw  such  a book  in  use, 
but  if  there  be  such  even  in  America  it  would  show 
that  “passing  the  account”  has  very  little  to  do 
with  it.  Perhaps  if  any  contributor  has  met  with 
such  a book  in  use  he  will  kindly  record  the  fact, 
and  so  establish  the  point.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

West  Indies  ; Bardadoes  (5”’  S.  ix.  249,  297, 
357.) — The  very  useful  note  of  Mr.  Forte,  Jun., 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  following  from  a 
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ditterent  quarter  of  the  world.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury there  was  much  intercourse  between  the  West 
Indies  (particularly  Barbadoes)  and  Virginia,  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
At  Philadelphia  many  wills  are  likely  to  be  found 
recorded  between  1682  and  ISOO  probably  not 
now  existing  in  Barbadoes. 

I should  be  glad  to  exchange  extracts  from  the 
I Probate  Office  here  for  entries  in  any  parish 
. registers  in  the  ancient  and  rare  name  of  Grew 
; (Grewe,  Greu,  Greue,  Grieu,  not  Grow),  particu- 
larly in  Warwickshire,  excepting  hlancetter. 

I The  existing  registers  at  Christ  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, begin  in  170!).  These  names  may  be 
I found  serviceable  to  a number  of  readers,  being 
‘ those  of  persons  buried  in  that  parish  : — 

Burials. 

' 1725.  Aug.  1. — William  Peacock,  of  Barbadoes,  Gent. 

I ,,  10. — Thomas  Barry,  of  Barliadoes,  Gent. 

Oct.  11. — Betijamin  Bullard,  of  Barbadoes,  Gent. 
1726.  Aug.  17. — Edward  Bruester,  of  Barbadoes,  Gent. 
Sept.  7. — llicbard  Carter,  of  Barbadoes,  Gent. 

,,  21. — Grant  Elcock,  of  Barbadoes,  Gent. 

, ,,  SO. — Greenwood  Asburst,  of  Barbadoes,  Gent. 

Oct.  6. — John  Hartman,  of  St.  Christophers, 
Gent. 

„ 28. — Thomas  Hasle,  of  Barbadoes,  Gent. 

Nov.  3. — Robert  Jones,  of  Tuttola,  Gent. 

I 1728.  Sept.  13. — Mr.  William  Brice,  of  Barb  Moes. 

' 1730.  j\Iar.  27. — Capt.  Samuel  Blaynard,  of  Barbadoes. 

. June  26.— Robert  Webster,  from  Barbadoes. 

Sept.  1. — John  Butcher,  of  Barbadoes. 

! 1731.  Jan.  25. — William  Sheppard,  of  Antigua,  Pall. 

I 1732.  Nov.  3. — Joseph  Jordan,  of  Barbadoes. 

1736.  ,,  20. — Philip  Marchall  (Marchattl),  Bar- 

badoes. 

1 1745.  Mar.  11. — Frederick  Shenton,  an  officer  in  the 
Army,  Jamaica. 

1753.  July  24. — John  Knight,  Esq,  of  the  Island  of 
Jamaica. 

This  list  might  be  considerably  augmented  from 
I this  and  other  sources. 

: William  John  Potts. 

Camden,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

The  Birthplace  of  Sunday  Schools  {5^^  S. 
i viii.  367  ; ix.  110,  156,  271,  339,  496.)-Upon  the 
' above  subject  your  correspondents  will  find  of 
. much  interest  a paper  on  The  Early  History  of 
Sunday  Schools  in  Northamptonshire,  with  curious 
I extracts  from  original  MSS.  collected  by  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Northampton,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Eussell  Smith  of  Soho  Square.  . E.  E. 

Petty  Treason  (5‘'*  S.  ix.  388,  434.) — In  look- 
I ing  through  some  old  papers  I found  a note  to  the 
j following  effect.  About  the  year  1772  a woman 
' named  Mary  Hilton,  of  Hilton-four-lane-ends, 
was  burnt  at  Lancaster  for  poisoning  her  husband. 

: The  fire  was  made  on  the  moor,  near  where  the 
I workhouse  stands,  and  two  barrels  of  tar  were 
j added  to  the  faggots.  The  unfortunate  woman 
i was  strangled  by  a man  with  one  arm,  and  while 

I 


still  alive  she  was  thrust  into  the  flames.  The 
note  adds  that  “ she  was  most  compleatly  burnt.” 

I should  be  much  obliged  for  any  information 
as  to  trials  and  executions  at  Lancaster  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  W.  0.  Eoper. 

Lancaster. 

The  Opera  (5‘''  S.  ix.  448,  475.)— The  early 
opera  was  a setting  of  English  words  to  dramatic 
music,  with  vocal  recitatives  and  instrumental  in- 
troductions to  the  “ entries  ” (acts). 

“ At  that  time  [1650],  tragedies  and  comedies  beiiifr 
esteemed  very  scand-ilous  by  tbe  Presbyterians,  and 
therefore  by  them  silenced,  William  Davenant  contrived 
a way  to  set  up  an  Italian  opera  to  be  performed  by 
declamations  and  music.  Tliis  Italian  opera  be^an  in 
Rutland  House  in  Charterhouse  Yard,  May  23,  16.56,  and 
afterwards  translated  to  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane, 
and,  delighting  the  eye  and  ear  exceedingly  well,  was 
much  frequented  for  several  years.” — Wood’s  Athence 
Oxon.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  805,  806. 

This  “ entertainment  by  declamations  and  music  ” 
was  printed  in  1657.  The  Sieyc  of  Rhodes  was 
produced  in  1656,  and  in  1658  the  Cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  'VValcott. 

The  “ Pound  House,”  Liverpool  (5®  S.  ix. 
428,  494.) — Whence  in  the  world  did  Frere 
get  this  new  reading  of  the  Needy, Knifegrinder  ? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a sapphic,  and,  in 
the  next,  mjr  copy  of  the  Anti-jacobm  Poetry  tells 
me  that  the  Needy  Knifegrinder  spake  on  this 
wise : — 

“ Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody  : they  took  me  before  the  justice  : 

Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish 
Stocks  for  a vagrant.” 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

“Comparisons  are  odious”  (5‘’’  S.  ix.  447  ; 
X.  54.) — This  proverb  is  to  be  found  in  the  Orlando 
Innamorato  of  Bojardo,  canto  vi.  stanza  4,  1.  1. 
This  poet,  in  his  inimitably  comic  style  of  exaggera- 
tion, in  referring  to  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  Achilles, 
and  other  mythic  or  historic  heroes  of  antiquity, 
places  Orlando  above  all  of  them,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds (after  a rather  long  digression  to  that  effect) : 
“ Ma  le  comparazioni  son  tutte  odiose  ; 

Pero  torniamo  al  proposito  nostro,” 

which  may  be  literally  rendered  in  English ; — 

“ But  all  comparisons  are  odious  : 

So  we  will  return  to  our  subject.” 

I am  unable  to  give  the  precise  date  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Bojardo’s  poem,  but  as  he  was  born  in 
1450  and  died  in  1494,  it  is  obvious  that  he  used 
this  proverb  more  than  a century  earlier  than  1616, 
the  date  of  Fortescue’s  work  quoted  by  Mr. 
Stone. 

Conventual  Churches  still  in  Use  (5**^  S. 

ix.  484,  514.) — The  parish  church  of  Prestbury  in 
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'Chesliire  was  once  a conventual  church,  in  the 
sense  of  having  belonged  to  a convent.  It  was 
granted  about  the  beginning  of  Henry  III.’s  reign 
to  the  convent  of  St.  Werburgh  in  Chester  by 
William,  Bishop  of  Coventry.  The  abbot,  as 
rector  of  the  church,  received  the  offerings  and 
tenths  in  .Lent,  the  offerings  on  Easter  Day  and 
St.  Peter’s  Day  (patron  saint  of  the  church),  the  offer- 
ings at  other  times  being  granted  to  the  vicar. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  convent  the  rectory 
was  granted  to  the  cathedral  of  Chester,  but  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign  it  passed  into  private  patronage, 
in  which  it  still  remains.  W.  M.  B. 

Embcems  of  the  Passion  (5‘"  S.  ix.  261,  411, 
513.) — One  of  the  designs  painted  upon  the  choir 
ceiling  (date  circa  1400)  of  St.  Albans  Abbey 
consists  of  a shield  bearing  Arg.,  a cross  with 
three  nails  and  crown  of  thorns  sa.  ; surtout  a 
spear  and  rod  with  sponge  in  saltire,  between 
a hammer  and  a scourge,  all  gu.  ; beneath  it  the 
■words,  “ Scutu’  sationis  ” (scutum  salvationis). 

E.  K.  Lloyd. 

St.  Atb&ns. 

A Sixteenth  Century  Book  Inscription  (5‘'' 
S.  ix.  4'66,  518.)— While  thanking  Mr.  Mac- 
'CuLLOCH  for  his  help  in  clearing  away  the 
obscurity  attaching  to  the  book  inscription  I 
forwarded,  I cannot  think  that  he  is  justified  in 
saying  “ the  owner  of  the  book  seems  to  have  been 
so  uneducated  as  not  to  know  how  to  spell  his  own 
name.”  Spelling  at  that  period  had  not  acquired 
any  definiteness.  I find  Elizabeth  spelt  in  two 
different  ways  in  a document  of  the  “xxviii  yere” 
of  good  Queen  Bess,  and  that  probably  by  the 
legal  practitioner  who  drew  it  up — “ Ellysabeth  ” 
and  “Elizabeth.”  For  this  there  is  scarcely  any 
excuse,  as  it  was  a Bible  name.  Boileau. 

“Marquis”  v.  “Marquess”  (5‘'’  S.  ix.  167, 
315,  353,  519.) — Another  variety  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  above  word  may  be  found  in  Carter’s 
Analysis  of  Honor  and  Armory,  where  it  is  spelt 
marquesse  (p.  117).  This  author  says  : — 

“ This  word  was  at  first  used  to  all  earls  and  barons 
that  were  Lords  Marchers  or  lords  of  frontiers,  and  first 
became  a special  dignity  between  that  of  duke  and  earl 
when  Richard  II.  created  Robert  de  Vere  (Earl  of 
Oxford)  Martjnesse  of  Dublin.'’ 

Carter’s  Analysis  of  Honor  was  “printed  by 
Henry  Herring-man  at  the  Blew  Anchor  in  the 
Lower  Walk  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  1673.” 

W.  M.  ]M. 

Hagways  (5“'  S.  ix.  68,  514.)— In  the  course  of 
an  important  trial  at  the  Liverpool  Assizes  some 
forty  years  ago,  involving  the  ownership  of  a por- 
tion of  the  well-known  Chat  Moss,  mention  was 
made  of  certain  roads  or  paths  across  the  moss 
which  bore  the  designation  of  “ Hauk-walks  ” ; 
and  it  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  legal  gentle- 


men present  that  these  were  probably  paths  used 
by  sportsmen  in  the  days  of  hawking.  May  they 
not  have  been  “ hagways,”  cut  out  at  a time  when 
the  country  was  covered  with  wood  1 

Nigraviensis. 

Annibal  Caracci  (5*’'  S.  ix.  27,  75,  298,  477  ; 

X.  17.) — I have  a grievously  misused  line  engrav- 
ing of  the  three  Marys,  size  25|  in.  by  20:j  in.  (is  j 

that  about  the  size  of  Rouillet’s  engraving!).  It  | 

has  been  stuck  on  a wall,  varnished,  and  dipt,  so  I 

that  I can  only  say  “ about  the  size.”  It  is  a I 

beautiful  engraving,  and  I believe  came  into  its  1 

late  owner’s  possession  in  1810.  L.  C.  R.  ! 

Guidotti  and  Guidott  Families  (2'''^  S.  iv. 

328,  392,  438  ; xi.  318,  435,  520;  xii.  158  ; 5“‘  S.  ; ! 
X.  56.) — On  a brass  tomb-plate  in  my  possession 
are  the  Guidott  arms,  whicli  (without  tinctures)  | 

may  be  described  thus  : — Per  saltire,  1 and  3,  j 

a crescent ; 2 and  4,  nebuly ; on  a chief  a j 

lion  pass,  guard,  between  three  fleurs-de-lis  (the  i 

augmentation  granted  by  Edw.  VI.  as  in  grant, 

“ N.  & Q.,”  Nov.  28,  1867),  quartering  the  arms  i 
of  Joan,  wife  of  Francis  Guidott  (1668),  viz.. 
Within  a bordure  invected  a griffin  segreant,  paly. 

I should  like  to  know  the  family  of  the  wife — pro- 
bably Hampshire,  as  the  tomb  is  in  Lymington 
Church,  of  wliich  town  the  husband  was  several 
times  mayor.  Also,  I will  thank  any  reader  who 
w'ould  kindly  refer  to  Wood’s  Atheme,  vol.  iv. 
p.  733,  and  show  me  the  relationship  between  this 
Francis  Guidott  and  Sir  Antonio,  his  ancestor. 

Edward  King. 

Lymington,  Hants. 

The  Globe  Edition  of  Shakspeare  (5‘’'  S. 
ix.  5()4  ; X.  33,  70.) — Our  difference  now  resolves 
itself  into  this.  Mr.  Furnivall  holds  that  the 
reference  to  the  double  effects  of  custom  and  its 
disuse  ends  at  “put  on,”  Ham.,  iii.  4, 1.  165.  My 
opinion  is  that  after  the  practical  rule,  “ Refrain 
....  easy,”  11.  165-7,  he  returns  to  the  double  use 
in  “ For  use  ....  potency,”  11.  168-70.  The  folio 
having  omitted  the  verb  in  1.  169  which  would 
decide  the  question,  Mr.  Furnivall  begs  the  ques-  ■ 
tion  when  he  says  that  “ throne  and  all  words  of  its 
class  are  out  of  the  question.”  The  deciding  word 
being  absent  each  opinion  is  tenable,  and  must  re- 
main an  opinion. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Shakespere  is  not 
speaking  as  Shakespere,  but  as  Hamlet.  And 
omitting  further  reference  to  the,  as  I believe,  un- 
answerable argument  that  1.  169  has  “or,”  and  not 
“and,”  my  further  objection  to  Mr.  Furnivall’s 
interpretation  is  that  it  weakens  the  force  other- 
wise given  to  Shakespere’s  firm  grip  of,  and  show- 
ing forth  of,  Hamlet’s  infirm  character.  Hamlet  is 
of  most  subtle,  acute,  and,  it  may  be  said,  philo- 
sophic intellect,  always  able  to  see  clearly  two 
sides  of  a question.  He  shows  this  in  his  soldo-  | 
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quies  as  to  the  best  raode.s  of  seeking  death,  and 
as  to  whether  the  spirit  he  has  seen  be  his  father’s 
■I  spirit  or  a goblin  damned.  But  he  is  generally 
t wanting  in  decision  as  to  which  is  right,  and 
always  infirm  of  purpose,  wanting  in  determination 
, to  carry  out  what  he  thinks  right.  Any  deter- 

Imination  of  his  is  emotional,  never  intellectual. 
A practical  man  would  have  insisted  on  the  prac- 
tical rule  and  on  nothing  more.  Hamlet  very 
unnecessarily  enters  into  the  general  question  of 
I custom  and  its  disuse,  and  then,  having  lapsed  for 
i a moment  into  practicality,  he,  from  force  of  nature 
I and  habit,  returns  to  another  disquisition  on  the 
{ double  use  with  which  he  began. 

B.  Nicholson. 

Henry  Andrews,  Almanac  Maker,  &c.  (•5*'' 
S.  ix.  328  ; x.  55,  76.) — That  the  (engraved)  por- 
trait of  Andrews  is  authentic  and  true  to  life  is 
satisfactorily  proved  by  his  grandson,  Mr.  Charles 
Andrews,  who  is  still  living  and  residing  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  who  remembers  him  well.  As  to 
H whether  the  majority  of  the  tanners  of  the  present 
- day  invest  in  the  (Moore’s)  almanac  issued  by  the 
Stationers’  Company  or  not  appears  to  be  of  little 
importance  to  our  present  subject ; but  theillmw, 
vol.  iv.,  1824  (a  magazine  printed  and  published 
by  J.  Limbird,  143,  Strand),  in  giving  a short 
- history  of  almanacs,  says  : — 

“ There  is  not,  we  are  assured,  one  of  our  readers  to 
whom  JiJoo7-e’s  Almanack'  is  not  familiar.  The  very  day 
I of  its  publication  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  year, 
and  for  a month  at  least  before  that  period  the  farmer 
and  the  husbandman  are  reminded  on  the  market  day  by 

I their  good  dames  not  to  return  without  Moore  ; and  when 
it  does  arrive  with  what  eagerness  are  the  political 
prognostications  devoured,"  kc. 

And  then  it  goes  on  to  say  : — 

“ Its  sale  was  at  one  time  about  half  a million  copies 
annually,  but  our  readers  will  scarcely  believe  that  Mr. 
Henry  Andrews,  of  Royston,  who  was  the  maker  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  received  only  twenty-five 
pounds  a year  for  his  labours  from  the  Stationers’ 
Company.” 

Some  forty  years  ago  klr.  W.  H.  Andrews,  only 
son  of  the  astronomer,  sold  to  Mr.  Eobert  Cole,  an 
antiquary,  the  whole  of  his  father’s  MSS.,  consist- 
ing of  astronomical  and  astrological  calculations, 
notes  of  various  phenomena,  materials  for  a history 
of  Eoyston,  memoir  of  his  owm  life,  his  correspon- 
dence, &c.,  with  a mass  of  very  curious  letters  from 
persons  desirous  of  having  their  “ nativities  cast  ” ; 
and  Mr.  Cole,  in  writing  to  “N.  & Q.,”  1851, 
stated  that  “ the  only  materials  left  by  Andrews 
for  a memoir  of  his  life  I believe  I possess,  and 
some  day  I may  find  leisure  to  put  them  into  order 
for  publication.”  There  is  a short  but  interesting 
account  of  Andrews  both  in  the  Monthly  and  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  year  1820. 

J.  H.  W. 


iHtdccIlancous. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

English  J/cji  of  LeAlers.  Edited  by  John  Morley. 

Samuel  Johnson.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  Sir  'Waller 
^ Scott.  By  Richard  H.  Hutton.  (Macmillan  & Co.) 
From  the  first  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Morley’s  English  Men 
of  Letters  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  forthcoming  series.  In  the  case  of  Johnson,  and  in 
that  of  Scott,  so  ample  and  valuable  materials  exist,  the 
only  task  of  the  editor  is  compression.  It  will  be  other- 
wise when  biographies  are  supplied  of  men  like  Spenser, 
Bunyan,  and  Defoe,  concerning  whom  comparatively 
few  particulars  are  preserved.  So  far  as  the  series  ha;, 
progressed  it  leaves  little  to  desire.  I\lr.  Hutton’s 
abridgment  of  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott  is  excellent,  sup- 
plying an  animated  picture  of  the  diversified,  if  scholarly,, 
life  of  Scott,  together  with  a fairly  accurate  and  just 
estimate  of  his  position  in  literature  and  the  value  of  his 
separate  works.  The  one  thing  we  miss  from  the  volume 
is  a description  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  anony- 
mous publication  of  H'averlei/  and  the  conjectures  as  to 
its  authorship  which  were  rife  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance. In  dealing  with  Scott’s  heroes,  Mr.  Hutton  omits 
to  point  out  how  far  Scott  idealizes  them  in  such  respects 
as  making  Tressilian  discredit  magic  at  a time  when 
there  was  no  man  sufficiently  educated  to  be  quite  free 
from  a belief  in  its  influence. 

'I'he  Johnson  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  meanwhile  is 
satisfactory  in  all  respects.  Boswell’s  L fe  has  been  laid 
under  contribution  and  compelled  to  yield  up  all  its 
most  entertaining  anecdotes.  A capital  picture  of  the 
sturdy  old  monarch  of  letters  is  afforded,  and  the 
likenesses  of  the  friends  grouped  around  him  are  hit  off 
with  marvellous  fidelity.  The  two  volumes  now  pub- 
lished fulfil  admirably  the  promise  with  which  the  series 
was  commenced,  and  supply  those  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  or  indolent  enough  not  to  be  able  to  read  the 
original  lives  by  Lockhart  or  Boswell  with  distinct  and 
trustworthy  impressions  of  the  two  English  men  of 
letters. 

Antiente  Epitaphes  {from  A.o.  1250  to  a.p.  1800).  Col- 
lected and  sett  forth  in  Chronologicall  Order  by 
Thomas  F.  Ravenshaw,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Masters  & Co.) 
Without  counting  M’eever  and  other  early  collections 
there  are  already  some  dozens  of  published  English 
epitaph  books,  ranging  from  Monteith’s  Theater  of  Mor- 
tality, in  1704,  down  to  Mr.  P.  T.  Cansick.  He,  there- 
fore, who  would  add  another  collection  to  the  list 
should  show  a raison  d'etre,  and  we  hardly  think  that 
Mr.  Ravenshaw  does  this.  His  book  is  well  and  clearly 
printed,  has  a good  index,  and  is  arranged  with  intelli- 
gence and  apparently  with  an  accurate  representation  of 
monumental  lettering  and  spelling.  A few  notes,  too, 
give  needful  information  here  and  there.  But  Mr. 
Ravenshaw  does  not  classify  his  epitaphs,  nor  illustrate 
them  with  any  remarks  of  his  own,  nor  even  tell  us 
(what  is  very  important)  whether  the  epitaph  was  copied 
on  the  spot,  and  when  it  was  so  copied.  Local  know- 
ledge has  enabled  us  to  detect  in  his  book  various  errors 
of  copying,  even  in  cases  where  the  epitaphs  come  from 
the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  Sometimes,  too,  Mr.  Raven- 
shaw makes  a statement  for  which  one  would  desire 
authority,  as  when  he  says  that  John  y®  Smith,  who 
died  in  1370,  has  “ the  earliest  epitaph  in  English.”  Is 
there  not  a much  earlier  English  epitaph  at  Hursley — • 
Keble’s  Hursley]  And  occasionally  he  falls  into  an 
error  of  his  own.  He  says  of  an  epitaph  dated  1592. 
that  it  is  “ probably  the  latest  instance  of  ‘ Praye  for  y“ 
sowle.’”  Has  he  forgotten  Bishop  Barrow’s  ” Orate  pro 
conservo  vestro,”  inj^680,  or  Sir  Herbert  Jenner’s  quite- 
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modern  decision  that  ‘‘Pray  for  the  soul  of  John  Wool- 
frey  ” was  not  illegal  ? ’Souie  of  Mr.  llavenshaw’s 
epitaphs  are  to  be  found  in  Pettigrew’s  excellent  book, 
published  in  1857.  But  lie  does  not  give  us  Pettigrew’s 
best,  as  “ Meredith  Morgan,  who  blew  the  bellows  of  our 
church  organ  or  “ Few  would  Covet  to  see  again  this 
Anna  Lovett”;  or  that  strange  one  on  Christopher 
Burraway,  discussed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  (1“'  S.  iv.  20),  which 
recalls,  as  Pettigrew  says,  the  famous"  ^Blia  Lajlia  Orispis  ” 
of  Bologna.  However,  he  does  give  us  many  that  are 
interesting  and  some  that  are  new  ; and  in  return  we 
will  conclude  with  what  he  has  not  given— a,  brief  analysis 
of  his  book.  Of  the  603  persons  whose  epitaphs  the  book 
contains,  only  tifteen  were  eminent  or  remarkable;  and 
of  these  ten  were  seventeenth  century  folk,  and  only  one 
was  a woman.  There  are  eleven  epitaphs  on  pre- 
lleformation  clergy,  beginning  in  1337,  and  twenty-live 
on  modern  clergy,  beginning  in  1004.  There  are  twenty- 
nine  aldermen  and  citizens,  beginning  in  1412;  thirty- 
three  epitaphs  (all  affectionate  save  one)  inscribed  by 
husbands  to  wives,  beginning  in  1598  ; and  only  eleven 
epitaphs  (beginning  1619)  inscribed  by  wives  to  husbands. 
One  of  these  last,  however.  Lady  Tanlield’s,  is  very 
touching.  There  are  but  two  foxhunters,  the  lirst  of 
whom  died  in  1714  ; and  only  three  servants,  all  of  them 
men.  The  first  Protestant  epitaph  occurs  in  1584  ; the 
first  classical  allusion  in  the  same  year.  The  first 
bishop’s  wife  (Scory  of  Hereford)  appears  in  1592  ; the 
first  parson’s  wife  in  1613.  The  first  double  Christian 
name,  a female  one,  is  dated  1618;  the  first  case  of  a 
Greek  quotation  in  1637.  The  East  India  Company  is 
mentioned  in  1619,  and  the  use  of  shorthand  in  1621. 
Such  details  as  these  (and  we  might  give  many  more) 
add  something  to  the  deeper  interest  which  a book  of 
memorials  of  the  dead  must  always  inspire. 

Boswell  Again.  By  Philalethes.  (Reeves  & Turner.) 
It  was  an  unlucky  day  for  Boswell  when  John  Wilson 
Croker  undertook  to  edit  his  Life  of  Johnson  ; for  the 
fact  that  Croker,  an  old  political  opponent,  had  identified 
himself  with  the  “ first  of  biographers,”  drew  down  upon 
that  ‘‘  first  of  biographers”  all  the  hard  names  and  hard 
words  which  Lord  Mocaulay  could  spare  from  an  editor 
whose  note.s  he  declared  ‘‘absolutely  swarmed  with  mis- 
statements ” ! Bid  it  ever  occur  to  the  reader  of 
Macaulay’s  clever,  paradoxical,  but  obviously  carefully 
prepared  essay  on  Boswell’s  Lije  of  Johnson  that  he  had 
possibly  been  forestalled  by  Croker  in  an  intention  to 
edit  that  work,  and  ‘‘ hinc  illas  lacrymm”?  How  un- 
founded and  inconsistent  are  many  of  the  charges  which 
Macaulay  brings  against  Boswell  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
writer  of  this  little  pamphlet,  which  is  v'ell  worth  read- 
ing, and,  when  read,  deserves  a place  on  the  reader’s 
bookshelves  beside  his  Boswell. 

Mr.  Alfred  Webb’s  Coriipe7idmm  of  Irish  Biography 
(Dublin,  Gill  & Son)  is  a thoroughly  useful  book.  The 
writer  appears  to  have  spared  no  pains  in  compiling  it, 
as  authorities  are  cited  for  every  statement  made,  and, 
moreover,  he  has  had  the  invaluable  aid  of  Dean  Reeves, 
of  Armagh.  Our  best  wish  is  that  Mr.  Webb  may  soon 
find  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  a second  edition. 

Parts  67  and  68  of  Cassell’s  Old  and  New  Lo^idon 
have  a peculiar  interest  from  being  supplied  with  maps 
showing  the  asi)ect  of  London  in  1560  and  1720.  A map 
of  London  as  it  iiow  is  we  are  promised  in  Part  69, 
whilst  Part  70  will  conclude  the  work. 

Mr.  Knatciibull-Hdgessen  contributes  an  article  to 
this  month’s  Macmillan,  on  the  ‘‘  Business  of  the  House 
of  Commons.”  He  shows  that,  whilst  much  of  the  evil 
which  has  been  so  loudlj'  complained  of  lately  is  evil 
indigenous  to  a large  assembly,  appeal  must  be  made  to 


the  good  sense,  moderation,  and  discretion  of  Members 
to  secure  reasonable  expedition  in  the  transaetion  of  the 
business  of  the  country. — The  “ First  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers” in  the  Co7-nhill  is  a pleasing  memorial  of  great 
names  of  the  past. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  send  us  part  iii.  of  Grove’s  Dic- 
tionary  of  2Iusic  and  Musicians. 

From  iMessrs.  Thacker,  Spink  & Co.,  of  Calcutta,  we 
have  received  Bengaliana : a Dish  of  Rice  and  Curry 
and  other  Indigestible  Ingredients,  by  Shoshee  Chunder 
Dutt;  and,  by  the  same  author,  H Viswiof  Sumeni,and 
other  Poems. 


An  International  Congress  of  Anthropological  Science 
is  to  be  held  at  the  Trocadei  o,  from  the  IGth  to  the  2l8t 
August,  under  the  presidency  of  M . Paul  Broca.  Reports 
will  be  read  on  the  various  collections  exhibited  in  the 
Anthropological  department  of  the  Paris  Exhibition; 
and  among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  we  observe 
“ Demography  in  its  relation  to  Anthropology  and  to 
Medical  Science,”  a subject  upon  which  somewhat  con- 
flicting opinions  have  been  advanced  in  “ N.  & Q.”  The 
General  Secretary  is  M.  de  Mortillet,  Chateau  de  St. 
Germain-en-Laye  (Seine-et-Oise). 


to  CarreSpniiOeuttS. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Ignoramus. — S.  J.  Pratt,  who  wi’ote  the  epitaph  on 
Garrick’s  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  described 
in  Hole’s  Brief  Biographical  Dictionary  as  “ poet, 
novelist,  and  miscellaneous  writer,”  born  1749,  died  1814. 
For  a list  of  his  writings,  consult  the  Catalogue  in  the 
British  Museum  Library. 

“ Naviget  Anticyram  ” (Hor.,  Sat.,u.  3, 166.)— There 
were  two  towns  called  Auticyra,  one  in  Phocis,  the  other 
in  Thessaly,  celebrated  for  their  hellebore,  the  remedy  in 
antiquity  fcjr  madness  ; hence  the  proverb  above  quoted, 
when  a person  acted  senselessly. 

W.  G. — The  papers  in  “ N.  k,  Q.,”  4b‘  S.  xii.  149,  214, 
seem  to  have  escaped  your  notice,  but  the  original  query 
was  never  wholly  answered.  J.  B.’s  note  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  follovred  up. 

A.  M.  will  find  the  subject  of  the  Willow  Pattern  very 
fully  entered  into  in  our  3"’  S.  xi.  152,  298,  405,  461. 
The  numbers  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

H.  (“  Scutt”)  is  asked  to  send  name  and  address.  Is 
the  second  communication  intended  to  supersede  the 
first  ? 

H.  PiSHWiCK. — We  could  raise  no  objection  whatever 
to  your  1‘eviving  any  in  which  you  feel  a special  interest. 

M.  R. — Your  second  requirement  should  be  advertised 
in  our  columns. 

Inquirer  (Yeovil.) — Please  send  name  and  address. 

Curious.— The  Last  Supper. 

R.  R. — He  is  not  a divine. 

G.  R. — Letter  forwarded. 

J.  Fisher. — Yes. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries ’’’—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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“THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GUNPOWDER 
PLOT,”  &c. 

I have  lately  read  a somewhat  rare  book,  entitled 
“ The  History  of  the  Gmipowder  Plot ; with  several 
Historical  Circumstances  prior  to  that  Event,  con- 
necting the  Plots  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  re- 
establish Popery  in  this  Kingdom.  Digested  and 
Arranged  from  Authentic  Materials  by  James 
Caulfield.  (12mo.,  with  portraits.)  London  ; 
Printed  by  N.  Biggs,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
for  Vernor  & Hood,  31,  Poultry.  1804.”  It  con- 
tains lists  of  persons  who  suilered  death  (when  and 
where)  on  account  of  religion  in  the  reigns  of  the 
.queens  of  England,  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

As  many  readers  may  probably  not  have  seen 
any  such  lists,  I beg  to  give  a copy  of  the  two 
irticles  (with  the  numbers  added),  viz. : — 

Mary  the  First. — Tlie  first  use  Mary  made  of  her 
fovver  was  to  displace  all  Protestant  preachers,  and 
supply  their  places  with  zealous  Papists.  She  next  com- 
nissioned  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  with  other  Catholic 
oriests,  to  examine  such  persons  as  were  suspected  of 
leresy,  in  denying  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
ind  the  punishment  inflicted  on  those  convicted  of  this 
iretended  crime  was  burning  alive.  Many  of  the  highest 
;haracter  in  the  Church  suffered  by  the  flames,  particu- 
arly  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; Ridley, 
lishop  of  London ; Latimer,  Bishop  of  iVorcester ; 
.'’arrar.  Bishop  of  St.  Davids ; Hooper,  Bishop  of  GIou- 
ester;  and  many  of  inferior  dignity  in  the  Church, 
)eside3  an  immense  quantity  of  private  persons  : the 
vhole  of  which,  in  this  reign,  that  suffered  death  for 


religion  is  computed  at  260  persons.*  The  extreme  rigour 
that  was  adopted  to  establish  Papacy,  served  entirely  to 
abolish  it,  as  the  people  seemed  more  terrified  into  the 
practice  than  to  follow  it  by  inclination  : and  the  death 
of  Mary  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  following  the 
doctrine  that  pleased  them  best. 


* As  the  catalogue  of  martyrs  that  suffered  in  this 
reign  may  not  be  unacceptable,  I have  transcribed  it 
from  a scarce  sheet,  printed  anno  1590  : — 

1554. 

1.  lohn  Rogers,  burned  Feb.  4 in  Smithfield. 

2.  Lawrence  Sanders,  b.  Feb.  8 at  Coventry. 

3.  lo.  Hooper,  Bish.  of  Worcest.  and  Gloucest.,  b.  Feb.  9 

at  Gloucester. 

4.  Dr.  Taylor,  b.  eodem  die  at  Hadley. 

1555. 

5.  Tho.  Tomkins,  b.  March  16  at  Smithfield. 

6.  William  Hunter,  b.  March  26  at  Burntwod. 

7.  Tho.  Iligbed,  b.  eodem  die  at  Horndon. 

8.  Thomas  Cawston,  b.  eodem  die  at  Rayly. 

9.  AVilliam  Piggot,  b.  March  28  at  Braintree. 

10.  Stephen  Knight,  b.  eodem  die  at  Mauldon. 

11.  lohn  Lawrence,  b.  March  ’29  at  Colchester. 

12.  D.  Farrar,  Bish.  of  S.  Dauids,  b.  March  30  at  Car- 
raarthc. 

13.  Rawlins  White,  b.  eod.  fe.  temp,  at  Cardiffe. 

14.  George  Marsh,  b.  Aprill  24  at  Westchest. 

15.  AVilliam  Flower,  b.  eodem  die  at  AYestminst. 

16-17.  lo.  Cardmaker  and  lo.  Warne,  b.  May  30  in  Smith- 
field. 

18.  lo.  Siinson,  b.  June  10  at  Rochford. 

19.  lo.  Ardley,  b.  June  10  at  Rayly. 

20.  Tho.  Uawkes,  b.  June  10  at  Coxhall. 

21.  Tho.  AVats,  b.  June  10  at  Chelmsford. 

lohn  Tovley  digged  out  of  his  graue,  and  b.  eod.  fe. 
temp. 

22.  Nicholas  Chamberlaine,  b.  June  14  at  Colchester. 

23.  Thomas  Osmund,  b.  June  15  at  Maningtree. 

24.  AVilliam  Bamford,  b.  June  15  at  Harwicke. 

25-26.  lo.  Bradford  and  lo.  Leafe,  b.  June  15  in  Smith- 
field. 

27-30.  loll.  Bland,  lo.  Frankesh,  Nicholas  Sheterden, 
and  Hum.  Middleton,  b.  July  12  at  Canterbury. 
31-32.  Margerie  Pullie  and  Niclio.  Hall,  b.  July  19  at 
Tunbridge. 

33.  Christo.  AVaide,  b.  July  19  at  Rochester. 

34.  Dirrick  Caruer,  b.  July  22  at  Lewis  in  S. 

35.  Tho.  lueson,  b.  eod.  fe.  temp,  at  Chichester. 

36.  lames  Abbes,  b.  Aug.  2 at  Bury. 

37.  loh.  Denly,  b.  Aug.  8 at  Vxbridge. 

38.  George  Tankerville,  b.  Aug.  26  at  S.  Albons. 

39.  Patrick  Packhingham,  b.  Aug.  28  at  Saffronwalden. 

40.  lohn  Newman,  b.  Aug.  31. 

41.  Rich.  Hooke,  b.  eodem  raense  at  Chichester. 

42-47.  Rich.  Colliar,  AVil.  Cooker,  AVil.  Hooper,  Henry 

Lawrence,  Rich.  Wright,  and  AVil.  Store,  b.  eodem 
mense  at  Canterbury. 

48.  Ely.  AVarne,  b.  eodem  mense  at  Stratf.  Bow. 

49.  Robert  Smith,  b.  eodem  mense  at  Vxbridge. 

50.  Steph.  Harward,  b.  eodem  mense  at  Stratf.  Bow. 

51.  Thomas  Fust,  b.  eodem  mense  at  AVare. 

52.  AVil.  Haile,  b.  eodem  mense  at  Barnet. 

53.  AVil.  Allen,  b.  eodem  mense  at  AValsingham. 

54.  Roger  Coo,  b.  mense  Sept,  at  Yexford. 

55.  Thomas  Cobbe,  b.  mense  Sept,  at  Thetford. 

56-60.  Rob.  Streater,  George  Catraer,  Anth.  Burward, 
Geo.  Bradbridge,  and  lames  Tutty,  b.  eodem  mense 
at  Canterbury. 

61-62.  lo.  Goreway  and  Tho.  Hayward,  b.  eodem  mense 
at  Litchfield. 
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63-64.  Rob.  Glouer  and  Cornelius  Bougey,  b.  Sept.  20  at 
Coventry. 

6o-66.  Bishop  Ridley  and  Bish.  Latimer,  b.  Oct.  16  at 
Oxford. 

67-68.  Wil.  Wolsey  and  Robert  Piggot,  b.  eodem  die  at 
Ely. 

69-71.  iohn  Webb,  George  Roper,  and  Gre.  Parke,  b. 
Xoueni.  30  at  Canterbury. 

72.  lo.  Philpot,  Archdeacon,  b.  Dec.  18  in  Smithfield. 

73-79.  Thomas  Whittle,  Barthelet  Greene,  Iohn  Tudson, 
lo.  Went,  Thomas  Browne,  Isabell  Foster,  and 
loane  Warren,  b.  Jan.  27  in  Smithfield. 

80-84.  Iohn  Lomas,  Anne  Abbright,  loane  Catmer,  loane 
Soke,  and  Agnes  Snoth,  b.  Jan.  31  at  Canterbury. 

85.  Thomas  Craumer,  Archbish.  of  Canter.,  b.  Jlarch  21 
at  Oxford. 

86-88.  Iohn  Spicer,  Wil.  Cobberley,  and  lo.  Maundrell, 
b.  March  24  at  Salisbury. 

89-90.  loane  Trunchfield  and  Agnes  Potten,  b.  eodem 
mense  at  Ipswich. 

1556. 

91-92.  Iohn  Harpoole  and  loane  Beech,  b.  Aprill  1 at 
Rochester. 

93.  Iohn  Hulliar,  b.  Aprill  2 at  Cambridge. 

94-99.  Rob.  Drakes,  Wil.  Tymmes,  Rich.  Spurge,  Tho. 
Spurge,  lo.  Cauell,  and  George  Ambrose,  b.  Aprill  24 
in  Smithfield. 

100-105.  Christopher  Lyser,  lo.  Mace,  Iohn  Spencer, 
Simo  loyne,  Rich.  Nichols,  and  Iohn  Hamund,  b. 
Aprill  28  at  Colchester. 

106-107.  Thomas  Drury  and  Thomas  Crooker,  b.  May  5 
at  Gloucester. 

108-109.  Hughe  Lauerhoke  and  loh.  ap  Rice,  b.  May  15 
at  Stratford-le-Bowe. 

110T13.  Katherine  Hull,  loane  Horns,  Eliz.  Thackvelt, 
and  Margery  Ellis,  b.  May  16  in  Smithfield. 

114-116.  Tho.  Spicer,  loh.  Denny,  and  Edmund  Poole,  b. 
May  21  at  Beckleys,  in  Suffolke. 

117-120.  Tho.  Harland,  loh.  Oswald,  Tho.  Auington,  and 
Tho.  Read,  b.  June  6 at  Lewis,  in  Suffolke. 

121-122.  Tho.  Whood  and  Thomas  Mylles,  b.  June  20 
at  Lewis,  in  Suffolke, 

123.  Thomas  Moore,  b.  June  26  at  Leicester. 

124-136.  Henry  Adlington,  Lawrence  Pernham,  Henry 
Wye,  Wil.  Halliwel,  Tho.  Bowyer,  George  Searle, 
Edm.  Hurst,  Lyon  Cawch,  Ralph  lackson,  Iohn 
Derrifall,  Iohn  Howth,  Elyz.  Pepper,  and  Agnes 
George,  b.  June  27  at  Stratford-le-Bowe. 

1-37-139.  Roger  Bernard,  Rob.  Lawson,  and  Adam  Foster, 
b.  June  30  at  Bury. 

140-142.  lulius  Palmer,  lo.  Gwyn,  and  Thomas  Askine, 
b.  luly  16  at  Xewbery. 

143  146.  Katherine  Cawches,  Guilian  Gilbert,  Perotine 
Jlassey,  and  tho  said  Masseys  Infant  breaking 
violently  out  of  the  Mothers  wombe  into  tho  fire, 
was  taken  out  once  an<l  presently  throwne  again  into 
the  fire,  and  b.  luly  18  in  the  Isle  of  Garnsey. 

147-149.  Tho.  Dungale,  .Iohn  Forema,  and  Anne  Try,  b. 
eodem  die  at  Greenstcd. 

150.  loane  Wast,  b.  Aug.  1 at  Darby. 

151.  Edw.  Sharpe,  b.  Sept.  8 at  Bristow. 

152-155.  Iohn  Hart,  Tho.  Rauensdale,  as  also  a Shoo- 
rnaker  and  a Currier,  b.  Sept.  24  at  Mayfield. 

156.  A Carpenter,  b.  Sept.  25  at  Bristow. 

1.57-158.  Iohn  Horne  ami  a woman,  b.  Sept.  27  atWootton 
Underhedge. 

159-164.  Wil.  VVatercr,  Steph.  Kempe,  Wil.  Hay,  Tho. 
Hudson,  Wil.  Lowicko,  and  William  Fronting,  b. 
Jan.  15  at  Canterbury. 

165-166.  Ni.  Final  and  Mat.  Brabridgc,  b.  Jan.  16  at 
Ashford. 


167-168.  lo.  Philpot  and  Thomas  Stephens,  b.  in  Jan.  at 
AVye. 

Martine  Bucer  and  Paulus  Phagius  bones  digged  vp  and 
with  their  bookes  bur.,  also  Peter  Martyrs  wives 
bones  remooved  and  buried  in  a dunghill,  Feb.  16  at 
Cambridge. 

1557. 

169-174.  Tho.  Loseby,  Henry  Ramsey,  Tho.  Thirtle, 
Marg.  Hyde,  and  Agnes  Stanly,  b.  Aprill  12  in 
Smitlifield. 

175-176.  Rich.  Sharpe  and  Tho.  Hale,  b.  May  7 at  Bristow. 

177-179.  Steph.  Gratwicke,  Wil.  Mouat,  and  one  King,  b. 
eodem  mense  in  S.  Georges  field. 

180-186.  lone  Brabridge,  Wal.  Apleby,  and  Petronell  his 
wife,  Edm.  Allen,  and  Kath.  his  wife,  loa.  Manings, 
and  a blind  maid,  b.  lune  18  at  Maidstone. 

187-193.  loane  Fishcoke,  Nich.  White,  Nich.  Pardue, 
Barbara  Finall,  Brabridge  his  widdow,  Wilson’s  wife,, 
and  Alice  Benden,  b.  lune  19  at  Canterbury. 

194-203.  Rich.  Woodma,  George  Stephes,  Wil.  Mainard, 
Alex.  Hosma,  Thomasine  Wood,  Mar.  Morris,  lames 
jMorris,  Dennis  Burgis,  Ashdos  wife,  and  Groues 
wife,  b.  lune  22  at  Lewys,  in  Sussex. 

204-205.  Simo  Myller  and  Elyzab.  Cooper,  b.  July  13  at 
Norwich. 

206-215.  Wil.  Bongor,  Wil.  Purcas,  Th.  Benold,  Agnes 
Siluerside.  alias  Smith,  Helene  Buring,  Elizab. 
Folkes,  Wil.  Mount,  Alice  his  wife.  Rose  Allyn,  and 
loh.  lohnson,  b.  Aug.  2 at  Colchester. 

216.  Rich.  Crashfield,  b.  Aug.  5 at  Norwich. 

217-218.  A woman  and  one  named  Fryar,  b.  Aug.  20  at 
Rochester. 

219.  Tho.  Benyon,  b.  Aug.  27  at  Bristow. 

220-223.  Ralfe  Allerton,  lames  Austoo,  Marge.  Austoo, 
and  Rich.  Rooth,  b.  Sept.  17  at  Islington. 

224-225.  Agnes  Bongor  and  Margaret  Thurston,  b.  eodem 
die  at  Colchester. 

226.  loyce  Lewis,  b.  eodem  mense  at  Litchfield. 

227.  Iohn  Kurd,  b.  Sept.  20  at  Northampton. 

228.  John  Noyes,  b.  eodem  mense  at  Layfield. 

229.  Cycely  Ormes,  b.  Sept.  23  at  Norwich. 

230-232.  Iohn  Halingdale,  Wil.  Sparrow,  and  Rich. 
Gibson,  b.  Nouem.  18  at  Colchester. 

233-234.  Iohn  Rough  and  Margery  Mearing,  b.  Dec.  22 
in  Smithfield. 

235-240.  Iohn  Warner,  Tho.  Athoth,  lo.  Mylles,  Nich. 
Holden,  Iohn  Ashdon,  and  Th.  Spurdance,  b.  eodem 
anno  in  Chichester  Diocese. 

1558. 

241-243.  Hugh  Fox,  Iohn  Dennish,  and  Cuthbert  Sim- 
son,  b,  March  28  in  Smithfield. 

244.  AVil.  Nicholne,  b.  Aprill  9 at  Hereford. 

245-247.  AVil.  Seaman,  Thomas  Carman,  and  Tho. 
Hudson,  b.  May  19  at  Norwich. 

248-250.  AVil.  Harris,  Richard  Day,  and  Christian  George, 
b.  May  26  at  Colchester. 

251-255.  Henry  Pond,  Raynold  Eastland,  Robert 
Southam,  Mat.  Richardby,  and  Roger  Holland,  b 
June  27  in  Smithfield. 

256.  Richard  Yeoman,  b.  July  10  at  Norwich. 

257-262.  Robert  Mylles,  Steph.  Cotto,  Robert  Dyues,  Ste. 
AVight,  Iohn  Slade,  and  AVil.  Pikes,  b.  July  14  at 
Brainford. 

263-266.  Iohn  Cooke,  Robert  Myles,  Alex.  Lane,  and 
lames  Ashley,  b.  eodem  mense  at  Bury. 

267.  Thomas  Bembridge,  b.  eodem  mense  in  AVinchestei 
Diocese. 

268-269.  Alex.  Gowch  and  Alice  Driuer,  b.  Nouem.  4 a 
Ipswich. 

270-273.  Phil.  Hurafrey,  Iohn  David,  Hen.  Dauid,  and  i 
woman  named  Freest,  b.  eodem  mense  at  Exceter. 


5**“  S.  X.  Aug.  17,  78.] 
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274-278,  lohn  Corneford,  Christopher  Browne,  lo.  Herat, 
Alice  Snoth,  and  Cathe.  Knif^ht  (alias  Tynley) , being 
(as  sayth  M.  Pox)  the  last  that  suffered  in  Queen 
Maries  Raigne,  were  b.  Nouem.  10  at  Canterbury. 

The  article  “Elizabeth”  will  be  given  in  another 
communication.  D.  Whyte. 


CLERICAL  WIGS. 

(See  5‘*‘  S.  ix.  481.) 

The  first  wig*  on  record  was  put  by  Michal  on 
'the  head  of  the  image  which  personated  David, 
“ posuit  super  lectuin  et  jecur  caprarutn  posuit  ad 
caput  ejus”  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16).  A wig  is  more 
; appropriate  than  “pillow”  (A.V.).  “It  was  a 
simple  image  of  a man’s  head,  such  as  we  now  use 
I for  blocks  whereon  to  comb  our  perukes.”  The 
hair  was  fine  and  of  the  same  colour  as  David’s 
(Patrick’s  Commentary),  and  laid  on  the  bolster. 
Cyrus  marvelled  at  the  painted  face  and  the  false 
1 hair,  the  Median  fashion,  worn  by  Astyages 
i (Gyrop.,  1.  i.  c.  iii.).  Hannibal  had  a wardrobe 
! cf  wigs  by  way  of  disguise.  Horace  mentions 
“altum  caliendrum”  (Sat.,  lib.  i.  viii.  48). 

I Martial  speaks  of  the  galericulum  {Epigr.,xiv.  50, 
iv.  4).  Suetonius  alludes  to  the  galericulum  of 
Caligula  ( Fite  XII.  Ccesar.,  c.  14),  Nero  (c.  26), 
and  Otho,  “capiti  propter  raritatem  capillorum 
adaptato  et  annexe”  (lib.  vii.  c.  12).  Tertullian 
' inveighs  against  “enormitas  capillamentorum  in 
galeri  modum  quasi  vaginam  capitis  et  operculum 
'verticis”  (De  Gultu  Fceminarum).  Ovid  says  that 
the  hair  was  imported  from  Germany  : — 

“ Nunc  tibi  captives  mittet  Germania  crines 
i'  CuUa  triumphatm  munere  gentis  eos.” 

j Juvenal  also  accuses  Messalina  {Sat.,  vi.  120)  of 
i wearing  a toupee 

j “ Nigrum  flavo  crinem  abscondente  galero.” 

; In  1281  Archbishop  Peccham  forbade  the  clergy 
1 the  use  of  “ infulse  aut  tenrn  coram  prmlatis  aut 
' coram  populo.”  In  church  these  “ infulte  ” were 
“ coiph®  coifs,  alba  fasciola  sacerdotalis  capitis  : 

I tena3,  extremitates  dependentes  diversorum  co- 
I lomm,”  but  they  might  wear  them  at  night 
: (Lyndw.,  lib.  iii.  tit.  i.  p.  120)  or  on  a journey 
' {Const  Othob.,  tit.  vi.  p.  88).  The  monks  of 
, Canterbury  and  Peterborough  wore  caps  in  choir 
* during  winter  time  by  a special  privilege.  Hoods 
I -and  pilei  were  allowed  to  be  worn  by  the  clergy. 

At  Exeter  in  1343  the  caps  were  black.  At  St. 

^ Paul’s  the  “ pilleum  duplicatmn  ” was  used,  and 
' at  Chichester  and  Sarum  the  vicars  wore  caps  but 
; not  hoods.  In  1343  we  find  the  clergy  condemned 
I because  they  wore  “ barbas  prolixas,  et  crines  in- 
; tonsos,  extensos  quasi  ad  scapulas,  cum  furrura  vel 
sandalo  [thin  Cyprus  silk]  revolutos  et  reversatos  ” 
(Wilkins,  ii.  703).  The  Sacramentary  of  St. 
Gregory  forbade  any  covering  for  the  head  of  the 
clergy  in  church  except  they  were  infirm,  and  the 

[*  How  about  Egyptian  sculptured  wigs?] 


Council  of  Rome  in  743  proscribed  it  under  pain 
of  excommunication  at  the  time  of  mass,  under 
the  authority  of  St.  Paul.  In  time,  however,  the 
amice,  barret,  mitre,  skull-cap,  and  hood  were  per- 
mitted, except  at  the  most  solemn  parts  of  divine 
service.  To  this  day  the  cap  is  still  carried  in 
choir  by  cathedral  clergy.  In  France  canons  were 
forbidden  to  celebrate  in  the  peruque.  In  1668 
licences  to  use  it  were  issued  by  the  Pope  or 
bishops,  but  in  1688  it  was  forbidden  in  the  diocese 
of  Albi.  At  length  the  peruque  was  tolerated  if 
it  had  the  mark  of  the  tonsure,  like  the  wigs  of  our 
judges  bear  a coif.  The  wig  probably  dates  in 
France  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIIL,  and  the 
periwicke  or  periwig  (a  corruption  of  “ perruque  ”) 
was  imported  from  France  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  in  lieu  of  the  love-locks  of  the 
Cavaliers.  In  France  the  first  innovating  priest 
was  called  “ le  patriarche  des  ecclesiastiques  im- 
perruques.”  Its  supporters  in  England  wrote  a 
book  called  Absalom,  which  attributed  the  young 
man’s  death  to  his  want  of  the  wig,  which  Bailey 
well  explains  as  “ a cap  of  human  hair  worn  by 
men.”  Cranmer  let  his  hair  grow  over  the 
tonsure,  and  wore  a beard.  In  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth the  ruff  and  beard  were  worn,  and  after  the 
Restoration  the  wig  and  small  mustachio,  in  all 
these  cases  following  the  laity.  Charles  II.,  how- 
ever, forbade  “robustious  periwig-pated  fellows” 
(as  Shakespeare  would  have  called  them  as  weU 
as  actors)  at  Cambridge  to  wear  this  lay  appur- 
tenance, which  his  father  had  used  in  1623  on  his 
journey  to  Spain.  Tillotson  is  the  first  prelate 
represented  in  a wig.  The  moustache  and  beard 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  had  disappeared. 
Bishop  Butts  at  Ely  has  a flowing  wig,  but  at  a 
later  date  it  was  made  stiff  and  close  to  the  head. 
I have  before  me  a caricature,  dated  May,  1812, 
of  a “ master  parson  and  his  journeyman.”  The 
former  wears  bands,  a short  cassock,  scarf,  high 
shoes  with  buckles,  a full-sleeved  gown,  a shovel 
hat  with  a rosette  and  turned-up  sides  (not  a 
wind-cutter),  and  two  pad-like  pieces  of  a wig  over 
either  cheek.  The  curate  has  shoes  with  laces, 
a gown  and  bands,  and  a broad-brimmed  hat. 
Dr.  Todd,  Precentor  of  St.  Patrick’s,  a late  Canon 
of  Westminster,  with  gaiters,  and  a late  Sur-Master 
of  St.  Paul’s,  with  leathern  garters,  wore  knee 
breeches.  At  Chichester  the  canons  in  going  to 
cathedral  wear  gowns,  and  on  Sundays  the  cassock 
also.  Bishop  Monk  in  1848  wore  the  wig  at  an 
ordination  in  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  and  I 
can  remember  an  Archbishop  of  York  wearing  one 
in  the  streets.  Dr.  Routh  wore  his  wig  to  the  last. 
Bishop  Shute  Barrington  is  represented  in  one 
in  his  portraits  (he  died  1826),  and  I am  told  his 
successor  used  one.  Bishops  Bagot  and  Blomfield 
were  the  first  to  lay  it  aside  ; Archbishop  Sumner 
was  the  last  wearer  of  this  hideous  and  uncanonical 
head-cover.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 
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The  La'sv  written  in  the  tIeart. — We  learn 
from  Plutarch  that  Lycurgus  would  not  have  his 
laws  committed  to  writing  because,  as  he  affirmed, 
the  principal  provisions  in  them,  and  those  which 
were  most  conducive  to  the  public  benefit,  being 
icrittm  in  the  hearts  of  their  youth  by  a sound 
education,  and  by  a uniform  and  habitual  practice 
of  them,  becoming  in  time  a second  nature,  would 
consequently  supply  in  them  the  place  of  both  a 
law  and  a lawgiver  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  He 
says  also  that  in  the  Ehetra  there  is  express  pro- 
hibition against  this  practice. 

How  like  is  this  to  what  St.  Paul  says,  speaking 
of  the  heathen  world  : “ Which  show  the  work  of 
the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience 
also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean- 
while accusing  or  excusing  one  another  ” (Pom.  ii. 
15). 

This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  a curious  and 
striking  coincidence  ; for  we  know  from  his  own 
writings  that  St.  Paul  was  well  informed  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  ancients,  especially 
the  Greeks,  ivhence  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
prohibition  of  Lycurgus  might  have  been  known 
to  him.  It  is  beyond  dispute  also  that  the  training 
of  the  conscience  was  what,  in  his  code  of  laws, 
Lycurgus  specially  kept  in  view. 

Hiischylus,  in  his  Prometheus  Vinctus,  11.  788-9, 
has  a notion  very  much  like  it,  though  with  a 
reference  quite  different : — 

— ot  —pwToi',  ToT,  77 oAriSoi'oi',  TrAdio/r  (/^parrw, 

ijv  eyyp(l<l>ov  crv,  jwy/j.ocnv  SeArots  c/iperwi'. 

'•  lo,  to  thee  first  I will  relate  my  devious  and 
troubled  wanderings,  which  do  thou  Avrite  deeplj' 
on  the  retentive  tablets  of  thy  mind.” 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory. 

A Papal  Brief. — In  early  times,  when  princes 
desired  to  found  a university,  they  commonly  made 
previous  application  to  the  Pope  to  issue  a bull  for 
granting  the  foundation  and  its  privileges  (Karl 
von  Paumer,  German  Universities).  The  Pope,  as 
head  of  all  the  faithful,  declared  it  his  duty  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  iiromote  the  prosperity  of 
learning,  by  Avhich  the  glory  of  God  is  spread 
abroad,  and  the  true  faith,  law  and  justice,  and 
human  happiness  are  promoted ; therefore  he 
willingly  authorized  the  foundation  of  a university 
studium  (jenerale,  as  prayed  for,  and  granted  it  all 
the  privileges  of  universities  already  existing, 
h'rom  this  and  the  following  brief  it  would  appear 
that  before  1482  the  dissection  of  corpses  was  not 
practised  in  medical  schools.  See  Magazin  vor 
Aerate,  published  by  E.  G.  Baldinger,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1068,  about  1778. — 

“.Julianus,  miseratione  divinil,  episcopus  Sabiniensis, 
dilectis  in  Christo,  I’cctori,  doctoribus,  ac  scolaribus  uiii- 
versitiitis  studii  gencralis  oppidi  Tyldngen,  Oonstantiensis 
diocesis,  salutem  in  Domino.  Ex  parte  vestra  fuit  pro- 


positum  corain  nobis  quod  vos,  uti  docti  et  experti  iri' 
arte  medicin®  offleiamini,  cupitis  corpora  sive  cadavera 
nonnullorum  malefactoruin,  quibus  propter  eorum  de- 
merita  ultimo  supplicio  per  justiciam  secularem  tradi 
contigerit,  morte  subsecuta,  de  loco  ubi  vita  functi  erant, 
recipere,  ipsaque  corpora  sive  cadavera,  secundum  medi- 
corum  canones  et  praxin  scindi  et  dismembrari  facere, 
idque  vobis  miniine  permittitur,  absque  sedis  apostolicEfr 
dispensatione,  seu  licencia  speciali.  Quare  supplicare 
fecistis  humiliter  nobis  super  hiis  per  sedem  eandem 
maxime  provideri.  Nos  igitur,  auctoritate  doraini  papas, 
cujus  penitentiariae  curam  gerimus,  et  dc  cujus  speciali 
mandate  super  hoc  vivse  vocis  [agirnus?]  recipere,  ipsaque 
secundum  canones  et  piraxin  homines  scindi  et  dismem- 
brari facere  possitis  et  valeatis  vobis,  tenore  prassentium, 
veris  existentibus  pr®missis,  liberam  concedimus  facul- 
tatem,  ac  vobiscum  super  hiis  maxime  dispensamus  ^ 
proviso  ut  condemnatos  homines  postquam  scissi  et  dis- 
membrati  fuerint,  prout  tales  sepeliri  consueverunt, 
sepeliri  faciatis.  Datum  Romas,  apud  sanctum  Petrum, 
sub  sigillo  penitentiariae  iiij  non.  Aprilis,  pontiticatus 
domiui  Sixti  papm  iiij,  anno  undecimo,  veneris. 

“ L.S.,  Seraphini.” 

Legend  of  seal,  “Sigillum  officii  saerm  peni- 
tentiarite  apostolicos.” 

Original,  on  parchment,  in  the  archives  of  the 
medical  faculty  at  Tubingen  (Wiirtemberg). 

G.  A.  M. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Receipt  for  making  or  keeping  the  Mouth 
Small. — The  proverb,  “Live  and  learn,”  received 
an  amusing  exemplification  in  my  own  case  yester- 
claj"  (Aug.  3).  I was  reading  a feuilleton  in  the 
French  Figaro  of  July  31,  when  I came  across  the 
following  sentence  in  the  description  of  a beautiful 
young  girl ; “ Elle  n’a  point  une  de  ces  bouches 
betement  etroites,  reve  des  demoiselles  de  la  rue 
du  Sentier*  c^ui  passent  une  henre  chaqiie  jour 
a rf'pdter  pomme.”  Until  yesterday  I had 

been  totally  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any 
artificial  method  for  the  production  of  that 
coveted  attraction,  a small  mouth  ; and  then,  all 
at  once,  without  the  least  effort  or  research  upon 
my  own  part,  I was  not  only  made  aware  of  the 
existence  of  such  a method,  but  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  actual  receipt,  which,  it  appears, 
consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  yfoids petite  pomone 
for  an  hour  a day.  There  were  ladies  in  the  room, 
and  I immediately  communicated  the  receipt  to 
them,  thinking  that  it  would  be  much  more  vailu- 
able  to  them  than  to  me,  especially  as  I wore  a 
moustache.  But  judge  of  my  horror  when  I dis- 
covered that  I had  only  made  an  exhibition  of  my 
own  ignorance.  One  of  the  ladies  declared  at  once 
that  it  was  no  new  thing  to  her,  that  her  grand- 
mother had  very  early  put  her  in  possession  of 
a similar  receipt,  from  which  she  had  derived 
great  benefit,  and  that  the  words  she  had  found  so 
useful  were  miminy,  piminy.  And,  indeed,  these 
words  seem  to  me  better  adapted  for  the  purpose 

* In  my  plan  of  Paris  I find  a Rue  du  Sentier  leading 
out  of  the  Boulevard  Poissonniere.  Is  this  the  street? 
and,  if  so,  is  it  noted  for  one  or  more  girls’  schools  ? 
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than  the  French  ones,  inasmuch  as  they  contain 
more  labials,  and  it  is  through  the  influence  of  the 
labials  that  the  lips  are  contracted  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words  which  I have  given.  This 
being  so,  it  is  evident  that  “ Peter  Piper  picked  a 
peck  of  pepper,”  &c.,  would  also  be  found  very  useful, 
only  the  repetition  of  this  well-known  alliterative 
catch  for  an  hour  a day  would,  I should  think,  be 
unendurable.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of 
“N.  & Q.”  may  be  able  to  communicate  similar 
receipts  in  other  languages.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

[In  Dickens's  Little  Dorrii,  Mrs.  General  addresses  to 
Amy  Dorrit  the  following  remarks:  “Father  is  rather 
vulgar,  my  dear.  The  word  Papa,  besides,  gives  a pretty 
form  to  the  lips.  Papa,  potatoes,  poultry,  prunes,  and 
prism,  are  all  very  good  words  for  the  lips;  especially 
prunes  and  prism.  You  will  find  it  serviceable  in  the 
formation  of  a demeanour,  if  you  sometimes  say  to  your- 
self in  company — on  entering  a room,  for  instance — 
Papa,  potatoes,  poultry,  prunes,  and  prism,  prunes  and 
prism.”] 

Skeffington’s  “ Heroe  of  Lorenzoe.” — The 
same  afternoon  (Friday,  Aug.  0)  that  Lord  Lich- 
field was  unveiling,  in  St.  Mary’s,  Stafibrd,  the 
bust  in  memory  of  Iz.  Walton,  just  executed  by 
Belt,  a sale  was  going  on  at  Sotheby’s,  where, 
among  a few  lots  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  the 
dear  old  angler,  was  a copy  of  Sir  John  Skeffing- 
ton’s Heroe,  1652,  in  the  original  sheep  binding. 
The  great  attraction  of  the  rare  little  18mo.  lay, 
however,  in  the  fact  of  its  having  been  Walton’s 
own  copy,  and  that  he  had  inscribed  his  name  at 
the  bottom  right-hand  corner  of  the  title-page, 
alongside  the  date  (I  .am  thus  minute  bec.ause  I 
thought  it  such  an  odd  place  to  write  it),  as  well 
as  on  the  fly-leaf.  I left  a commission  for  'Zl.  lOs. 
on  it,  carelessly  thinking  that  sum  would  make 
me  its  happy  possessor  ; but  at  the  close  of  the 
day  I learned,  like  Samson  of  old,  with  “ sad  sur- 
prise,” that  a paltry  bid  of  a shilling  in  advance 
of  mine  had  secured  it. 

Some  incredulous  mortals  ask  if  the  I.  W.  of 
“Let  this  be  told  the  Eeader  ” may  not  stand  for 
John  White,  or  any  other  1.  W.  ; but  were  not 
the  flavour  of  the  .address  so  thoroughly  Waltonian, 
I think  the  appearance  in  the  market  of  Izaak’s 
own  copy  of  the  little  book  translated  by  his 
friend,  who,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  also  belonged 
to  his  native  county  of  Stafford,  should  remove  all 
doubt  in  the  matter. 

Those  who  would  know  more  of  this  little 
volume  are  referred  to  “N.  & Q.,”  April,  1855 
[1®*  S.  xi.  257,  327],  where  there  is  a short  account 
of  the  Spanish  Jesuit  who  wrote  it,  as  also  of  the 
English  translator,  Sir  John  Skeffington,  of  Fisher- 
wick,  CO.  Stafford.  Ch.  Elkin  Mathews. 

The  Old  Walls  of  Dublin.  — Eemains  of 
these  old  walls  may  still  be  traced,  commencing  at 
the  Castle  steps,  west  of  the  Castle,  and  running 


along  the  rear  of  houses  in  Little  Ship  or  Sheepe 
Street,  Kennedy’s  Lane,  and  Back  Lane  (old 
Eochelle  Street),  where  at  Corn  Market  they  joined 
the  New  Gate  or  Old  Black  Dog  Prison,  of  which 
all  traces  are  now  lost,  except  perhaps  a few  old 
foundation  walls  in  Lamb  Alley.  They  then  ran 
south  to  the  Liffey,  at  or  near  Wormwood  Gate, 
.and  the  neighbourhood  of  Meeting  House  Yard  or 
Cook  Street  may  afford  still  some  traces  of  them. 
There  were  none  of  any  kind  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Liffey  or  any  east  of  the  Castle,  although  that 
end  of  the  city  was  quite  open  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Wicklow  Byrnes  .and  O’Tooles,  who  often 
liarried  the  more  fashionable  neighbourhoods  of 
Eathmines,  Eathgar,  Eanelagh,  and  Cullenswood ; 
while  the  locality  still  called  the  Bloody  Fields, 
near  Miltown,  preserves  the  traditionary  memory 
of  Black  Monday,  March  30,  1299,  when  five 
hundred  Dublin  burgesses  were  massacred  by  these 
wild  tribes  while  a-pleasuring  in  this  delightful 
neighbourhood,  with  all  “ their  pretty  chickens  and 
their  d.ams  at  one  fell  swoop.”  H.  Hall. 

Lavender  Hill. 

Divorce. — 

“ Among  the  Romans,”  says  Bishop  Horne,  “ more 
than  four  ages  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  their  city 
without  any  complaint  or  process  on  account  of  adultery, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  year  521  that  they  saw  the  first 
divorce,  when  though  the  cause  was  specious  the  in- 
dignation of  all  Rome  pursued  the  divorcer  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  These  men  were  heathens,  but  their  morals 
put  Christians  woefully  to  the  blush.” — Discourses,  ii.  446. 

E.  H.  A. 

“ Hamir.” — The  following  I Lake  from  a critique 
in  a “ daily  ” of  some  two  months  back  : — 

“ But  though  no  French  family  bears  an  English 
motto,  what  passed  for  an  English  cry  or  response  was 
long  preserved  in  one  of  the  companies  of  the  French 
Gu.ard.  The  men  of  the  Scotch  Company,  known  in  the 
days  of  Quentin  Durward  as  ‘ Archers,’  were  required  to 
answer  when  their  names  were  called  out,  ‘ Hamir,’ 
which  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  Scotch  for  ‘Me 
void’  and  a fair  equivalent  for  ‘Present.’  The  French 
are  known  to  attach  great  importance  to  these  forms. 
It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  tradition  was  still  main- 
tained of  calling  out  in  some  particular  company  of  some 
battalion  of  some  regiment  in  the  French  army  among 
other  names  that  of  La  Tour  d’ Auvergne,  when  some  one 
accounted  for  his  unavoidable  absence  by  exclaiming 
that  he  was  ‘mort  sur  le  champ  d’honneur.’  In  a 
similar  spirit,  and  to  recall  to  the  imaginative  mind  the 
deeds  of  heroism  performed  in  the  past,  every  soldier  of 
the  so-called  Scotch  Company  was  expected  until  the 
year  1830— when  the  Royal  Guard,  Scotch  Company  and 
all,  was  finally  abolished— to  utter  the  mysterious  word 
‘ H.amir.’  This  might  be  regarded  as  a sort  of  motto  ; 
and  in  that  case  the  French  assertion  that  no  English 
motto  has  ever  been  adopted  in  France  would  be  in- 
accurate.” 

The  critic  seems  to  have  missed  the  point  of  the 
word.  “ Awm  here,”  in  broad  Scottish  dialect,  is 
plainly  “ Hamir  ” (I  am  here),  .and  most  will  agree 
with  the  writer  that  it  is  “ a fair  equivalent  ” for 
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“Present,”  while  they  may  be  allowed  to  differ 
from  him  in  seeing  anything  “ mysterious  ” about 
it.  W.  T.  M. 

Reading. 

A Song,  “ The  Conservative.” — When  the 
term  “ Conservative  ” first  came  into  political 
fashion,  there  was  a song  descriptive  of  the  sup- 
posed exalted  virtues  of  this  newly-tledged  Tory, 
which  was  very  popular  in  its  day.  It  began 
with  this  couplet  : — 

“ If  you  meet  with  a man  with  a full  bright  eye. 

And  a brow  that  tells  of  his  purpose  high.” 

I can  remember  a few  other  lines  and  disconnected 
scraps  of  the  song  ; but  I should  like  to  be  put  in 
2iossession  of  a comfdete  copy.  Each  verse  de- 
scribed the  highest  merits  of  the  imaginary  in- 
dividual, and  ended  with  the  line, — 

“ Be  sure  that  man ’s  a Conservative  ! ” 

In  its  way  it  w’as  a companion  song  to  The 
Eiiglishman,  in  whose  case 

“ A tlush  will  spread  from  cheek  to  brow 
As  he  tells  of  his  native  birth,”  &c. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

Rodney’s  Letters. — It  is  perhaps  well  to  call 
attention  to  a confusion  of  dates  which,  by  some 
accident.  General  Mundy  has  allowed  to  slip  into 
his  Life  of  Rodney.  Three  letters  to  Lady 
Rodney  (vol.  i.  pp.  211,  214,  215),  dated  from 
Cawsand  Bay,  or  Plymouth  Dock,  on  Dec.  24, 
Christmas  Day,  and  Dec.  28,  1779,  should  have 
the  date  1781.  The  day  and  month  are  jirobably 
correct.  I may  suppose  that,  as  family  letters, 
they  were  incompletely  dated,  and  have  got  mis- 
placed. But,  in  fact,  Rodney  was  not  at  Plymouth 
in  December.  1779  ; he  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
with  the  fleet  and  convoy  for  Gibraltar  on  the 
27tli ; and  as  these  letters  mention  the  news  of 
Kempenfelt’s  falling  in  with  De  Guichen,  Dec.  12, 
1781,  and  speak  of  the  Formidable — the  ship 
which  carried  his  flag  on  the  glorious  12th  of  April 
— as  fitting  for  him,  the  question  of  the  year  to 
which  they  should  be  referred  is  settled  beyond 
dispute.  Their  proper  place  would  therefore  be  in 
vol.  ii.,  after  p.  171.  J.  K.  Laughton. 

Royal  Naval  College. 

“ God  save  the  Queen.” — For  the  benefit  of 
future  inquirers  in  “ N.  & Q. ’’concerning  the  history 
and  authorship  of  the  National  Anthem,  I would 
commend  to  their  notice  the  exhaustive  treatise 
in  the  Musical  Times  for  the  months  of  March, 
April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August  of  this  year, 
by  W.  H.  Cummings.  H.  A.  W. 

The  Lollards’  Tower.  — In  the  article  on 
Lambeth  in  the  last  Qua.rterly  Review  it  is  stated 
that  Lollards’  Tower  was  not  at  Lambeth,  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  was  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire  of  London.  Pilkington,  in  his 


sermon  at  Paul’s  Cross  on  the  burning  of  the  roof 
of  the  cathedral  in  1561,  intimates  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  cathedral,  and  that  it  W’as  then  de- 
stroyed ; “ In  the  top  of  one  of  the  pinnacles  was 
Lollards’  Tower,  where  many  an  innocent  soul  had 
been  by  them  cruelly  tormented  and  murdered.” 

W.  G. 

Torpedoes. — The  following,  from  the  Bath 
Chronicle  of  Sept.  10,  1807,  seems  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  notes  : — 

“ A Mr.  Fulton  has  proposed  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment a plan  to  destroy  the  British  Navy;  it  is  to  he 
effected  by  an  apparatus  called  a Torpedo,  filled  with 
combustibles,  placed  under  the  bottoms  of  the  ships,  and 
when  exploded  to  blow  them  into  the  air.  The  inven- 
tion is  not  a new  one,  and  partakes  much  of  the  plan 
recommended  to  children  when  they  wish  to  catch  birds, 
viz.,  first  to  throw  a Utile  salt  upon  their  tails.” 

R.  N. 

Beechingstoke  Rectory. 

Death  of  a Centenarian.  — The  following  ; 
extract  from  the  Manchester  Courier  of  July  25  i 
last  is,  I think,  worthy  of  a corner  in  your  I 
columns  : — ' 

“ John  Hutton,  the  Mayfield  centenarian,  died  yester-  I 
day  morning.  He  w'as  born  in  Glasgow  on  the  18th 
August,  1777,  was  married  at  the  Old  Church,  .Manchester, 
on  the  7th  December,  1797,  and  entered  the  employment 
of  Thomas  Hoyle  & Sons,  calico  printers,  on  the  16th 
October,  1798.  He  was,  therefore,  within  a few  \^■eeks 
of  completing  his  hundred  and  first  year.  He  has  been  I 
uninterruptedly  in  the  pay  of  the  firm  for  nearly  eighty 
years,  and  he  has  lived  all  these  eighty  years  within 
a stone-throw  of  the  Medlock.  He  had  a son  a soldier 
at  Waterloo,  and  his  great-great-grandson,  a boy  of  five 
years,  visited  him  eleven  months  ago  on  the  celebration 
of  John’s  hundredth  birthday,  when  there  were  five 
generations  represented,  of  whom  four  were  John 
Huttons.” 

The  portraits  of  this  family  have  been  published 
in  a groiqi.  W.  H.  Burns. 

Cure  for  Whooping  Cough. — I happened  to 
be  driving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork  the  other  i 
morning,  when  my  attention  was  directed  to  a 
demure-looking  donkey,  which,  standing  outside  a > 
cotter’s  door,  was  the  centre  of  attraction  to  a small  ' 
parcel  of  rustics.  Presently  a little  child  was 
brought  out  of  the  cabin,  and,  whilst  kind  friends 
held  Neddy  fore  and  aft,  the  infant  was  fiassed 
three  times  over  the  back  and  under  the  belly  of 
the  animal.  On  inquiry  I learned  that  the  child 
was  suffering  from  chin  cough,  i.e.  whooping  cough, 
and  that  if  this  ceremony  is  gone  through  for  nine 
successive  mornings  a sure  cure  is  insured.  This 
quaint  Irish  conceit  seems  worth  recording. 

Harry  Hems. 

Exeter. 

[This  custom  is  not  peculiar  to  Ireland,  but  is  common 
in  England.  See  Hunt’s  Popular  Romances  of  the  West 
of  Enylaud,  p.  417;  Clyde's  Norfolk  Garland,  p.  31; 
and  Birminyham  Gazette,  1867.] 
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eBuerieJt. 

[Wo  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


San  Stefano. — May  I ask  from  those  of  your 
readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Italian  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  this  name  ? From  my  own 
j slight  knowledge  of  that  language  I have  under- 
I stood  hitherto  that  the  accentuation  of  the  Italian 
form  of  Stephen  was  Steffano,  but  so  constantly  is 
it  pronounced  in  England  Stefahno  that  an  authori- 
tative settlement  of  the  point  would  be  satisfactory. 
Judging  from  the  pronunciation  one  hears  every 
I day  of  such  simple  names  as  Modena,  Monaco, 
Skutari,  A(iuila,  &c.,  pronounced  by  most  people 
with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  it 
' would  almost  appear  that  we  English  deem  it 
i necessary  in  the  case  of  a foreign  name  to  depart, 
I for  some  reason  or  other,  from  the  principle  of  our 
I own  accentuation— often  to  our  own  confusion, 
i This  tendency,  however,  is  not  altogether  without 
excuse,  since  of  late  years  the  spelling  of  foreign 
I names  has  become  so  capricious  and  confusing  that 
I a speaker  sometimes  cannot  help  hesitating  before 
I giving  utterance  to  many  well-known  names. 

This  remark  particularly  applies  to  the  ortho- 
; graphy  of  Indian  names,  for  which — in  these  days 
of  Eoyal  Commissions — if  some  authoritative  body 
I does  not  lay  down  a few  distinct  and  intelligible 
i rules,  the  English  reader  and  speaker  will  be  left 
, to  trip  and  stumble  in  a humiliating  fashion.  Then 
I why  should  our  new  colony  of  Fee-jee  be  changed 
■ to  Fi-jil  Is  it  not  a less  evil  that  our  German  and 
French  neighbours  may  be  misled  into  the  pro- 
' nunciation  of  Fay-jay  than  that  our  own  people 
be  induced  to  commit  the  barbarism  of  calling  the 
j islands  Fy-jy  or  Fidgy  1 — forms  which  ungratefully 
I meet  the  ear  in  increasing  frequency. 

As  I commenced  with  a query,  may  I be  allowed 
I to  close  with  a humble  protest  against  the  attempt 
I now  being  made  to  veneer  the  English  pronuncia- 
I tion  with  a foreign  principle,  in  so  far  as  proper 
' names  are  concerned — an  attempt  which  I believe 
; will  defeat  the  object  the  innovators  have  in  view! 

A.  W. 

j Balliol  College,  Oxford. — Can  you  assist  me 
, in  learning  where  I can  get  a sight  of  or  purchase 
i the  following,  printed  at  Oxford,  4to.,  1668?  It 
' is  not  in  the  British  Museum : — 

“ CCLV.  Balliol  Col.  Library.  Paper,  f.  81,  xvii.  cent. 
I Given  by  Browne  Willis  of  Whaddon  Hall,  1744.  Ballio- 
fergus,  or  a Commentary  upon  the  Foundation,  Pounders, 
I and  Affairs  of  Balliol  College,  gathered  out  of  the  Records 
I thereof  and  other  Antiquities.  By  Henry  Savage,  Master 
I of  the  said  College.  Printed,  4to.,  Oxford,  1668.” 

James  E.  Scott,  F.S.A. 

i “ A Dictionary,”  &c. — Between  fifty  and  sixty 
I years  ago  appeared  in  one  of  the  magazines,  in  a 


series  of  consecutive  numbers,  a very  witty  “ Dic- 
tionary, giving  the  Meaning  of  Things  as  well  as 
Words.”  It  was  then  reported  to  have  been  con- 
tributed by  James  and  Horace  Smith.  It  was  my 
impression  that  it  was  published  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  but  I have  searched  for  it  in 
the  early  volumes  there  in  vain.  Can  any  reader 
inform  me  where  it  is  to  be  found  ? I remember 
some  of  the  definitions  so  given  : “ A6it.se. — Un- 
welcome truths.”  “ Calf. — The  young  John  Bull.” 
“ Baby. — A noisy  lactiferous  animal  much  desider- 
ated by  those  who  never  had  any,”  &c. 

Edward  W.  Cox. 

Serjeants’  Inn. 

“ The  Gentleman’s  and  Connoisseur’s  Dic- 
tionary OF  Painters.”' — When  and  by  whom 
was  the  above  published,  and  who  was  the  author? 

M.  W. 

“ Admirable  History  of  a Magician,”  4to., 
Bond.,  1613. — This  book  is  quoted  in  the  notes 
to  Gray’s  edition  of  Hudihras.  I shall  be  glad  to 
be  referred  to  a full  title,  or  to  any  particulars 
about  it.  C.  E.  B. 

“ The  Leather  Bottel.” — 1.  Where  can  I find 
the  words  of  a parody  on  The  Leather  Bottel,  having 
as  refrain,  “ For  man  was  once  a Leather  Bottel”  ? 
It  was  copied  into  Fun  some  eight  years  back. 
Author’s  name  and  other  writings,  if  any.  2.  Any 
account  of  a custom  of  blessing  a well,  in  some 
Derbyshire  village.*  I have  heard  the  story,  but 
cannot  recall  the  name  of  the  place  or  details  of 
the  ceremony.  Warwickshire. 

[*  See  “ N.  & Q.,”  1«  S.  vii.  280.] 

E.  B.  Sheridan.— Does  any  translation  or 
imitation  of  the  Critic  exist  in  French  or  German, 
or  any  other  language  ? Was  the  School  for 
Scandal  acted  at  the  Hague  in  Dutch  last  year  on 
the  occasion  of  its  centenary?  and  has  it  any  imita- 
tions in  foreign  languages  besides  the  German 
version  of  Schroder  and  the  various  French  adap- 
tations mentioned  by  Moore  ? Is  there  an  Italian, 
Spanish,  or  Eussian  imitation?  Have  any  of 
Sheridan’s  other  plays  been  imitated  in  any  other 
language  ? J.  Brander  Matthews. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  Kilt. — I have  a 
strong  impression  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the 
text  or  notes  of  one  of  his  novels,  ridicules  the 
notion  of  the  Lowlanders  adopting  the  kilt.  If  I 
am  correct,  will  any  one  kindly  give  me  a refer- 
ence to  the  passage  ? Clarry. 

Theatrical  Tooth  Powder. — When  E.  L. 
Bulwer,  Esq.,  afterwards  Lord  Lytton,  in  1832  was 
Chairman  of  the  House  of  Commons’  Committee  on 
Dramatic  Literature,  he  put  the  following  ques- 
tion ; — “ Are  you  aware,  for  instance,  that  four  of 
the  Kembles  once  acted  together,  Mrs.  Siddons 
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being  at  that  time  the  heroine  (I  think  it  was  at 
Wolverhampton),  and  no  money  was  taken  at  the 
door,  but  a playbill  was  handed  about  with  ‘ Nota 
hene,  that  hlr.  So-and-so  (naming  the  performer) 
has  a very  excellent  tooth  powder  at  2s.  Id.  a box’ ; 
and  that  tooth  powder  was  purchased  and  con- 
sidered as  a ticket!”  Maybe  some  correspondent 
can  furnish  further  information  on  the  subject. 

George  Ellis. 

St.  John’s  "Wood. 

“Knocked  into  cocked-iiats.” — At  a cricket 
match,  the  other  day,  one  of  the  thoroughly  beaten 
side  said  that  his  eleven  were  “ knocked  into 
cocked-hats.”  No  doubt  some  would  say  this  is 
a most  vulgar  expression  ; but  as  vulgar  expres- 
sions have  their  own  peculiar  interest,  and  as  I 
cannot  find  this  phrase  in  the  General  Index 
volumes  of  “ N.  & Q,,”  or  even  in  The  8la7i.g 
Dictionary^  I here  make  a note  of  it,  with  the 
query,  why  “cocked-hats”!  I have  often  heard 
the  phrase,  but  variously  applied  ; as,  for  example, 
to  the  accidental  smashing  of  a tray  of  crockery, 
and  to  the  complete  “ doubling  up  ” of  a per, son 
who  had  got  the  worst  of  it  in  an  encounter,  not 
with  fists,  but  with  tongue  and  brain. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

The  “ Louis  d’or.” — What  species  of  humming- 
bird is  (or  was)  known  in  the  French  West  India 
Islands,  or  possibly  French  Guiana,  as  the  “ Louis 
d’or  ” ? 

Kensington  and  Baysv/ater.— I have  heard 
the  names  “Asia  Minor”  and  “Mesopotamia” 
applied  to  Kensington  and  Bayswater.  Can  any 
one  tell  me  why ! B. 

Derby  Square,  Werburgh  Street,  Dublin. 
— A tradition  formerly  existed  that  beneath 
this  very  ancient,  but  now  almost  forgotten, 
square  was  a large  vaulted  crypt  full  of  human 
bones.  Can  any  of  your  Dublin  antiquarian 
readers  tell  me  if  such  is  the  case ! One  of  the 
last  a,nd  largest  of  the  old  frame-work  city  houses 
formerly  stood  close  to  this  square,  at  the  corner 
of  Werburgh  Street  and  Skinner  Bow.  I myself 
remember,  when  a boy,  seeing  many  years  ago,  at 
the  rear  of  some  old  houses  on  the  south  side  of 
the  row,  some  remains  of  old  Gothic  masonry,  but 
of  what  building  I know  not.  H.  Hall. 

Lavender  Hill. 

Indian  Dinner  Ser,vices. — Where  were  these 
services  made,  so  frequently  to  be  met  with,  having 
either  monogram,  or  coat  of  arms,  or  crest,  painted 
on  each  piece!  \¥as  it  not  the  fashion  for  great 
families  to  have  a service,  which  included  dessert 
and  tea  and  cottee  service,  made  and  painted  in  the 
East,  when  the  East  India  Company  flourished  in 
India ! Strictly  speaking,  I believe  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  Indian  porcelain  ; where,  then,  were 


these  services  manufactured!  In  china  shops  it 
is  a common  thing  to  be  told  that  this  ware  is 
Lowestoft,  though  one  knows  that  this  is  a 
thorough  delusion.  I cannot  find  any  account  of 
these  painted  services  in  Chaffers  or  Marryat. 

H.  A.  W. 

The  Strength  of  Truth. — In  Roiilyn  Chapel, 
on  the  architrave  which  connects  the  famous 
’Prentice’s  Pillar  with  an  adjoining  column,  is  the 
following  inscription  : — “ Forte  est  vinum,  fortiores 
sunt  mulieres  ; super  omnia  vincit  veritas.”  This 
may  be  roughly  paraphrased : — 

“ Strong  is  the  red  wine  in  the  cup, 

Stronger  the  king  in  hall; 

Still  stronger  woman  in  her  bower  : 

Yet  truth  shall  conquer  all.” 

Is  there  any  legend  to  explain  this  inscription? 
What  are  the  sources  of  the  Latin  ? Is  it  classical 
or  mediieval ! 

A Manchester  Pythagorean. 

“Novell”:  “ Mariol.” — In  a lease  of  laud 
at  Addington,  dated  March  6,  1453,  the  fol- 
lowing words  occur.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
explain  them  or  give  other  instances  of  their 
use?  “Novell”  in  the  following  connexion:— 
“ P’dict  firmar’  secure  claudent  novell  ejusdem 
subbosci  crescent’  in  campo  p’dicto.”  Servientium 
“ intemsecorum  ” : “ liabebunt  unam  liberatam 
panni  annuatim  de  secta  servientium  suorum 
intemsecorum.”  Among  the  live  stock,  “ ancas 
mariol.”  The  same  word  occurs  in  an  inventory 
of  Merstham,  temp.  Ric.  HI.,  given  by  Manning 
in  his  History  of  Surrey.  In  the  pantry,  1 cuvam 
or  cimam,  1 algonem.  In  the  granary,  2 tribre. 

G.  L.  G. 

II  . IIXII  . II. — These  figures  are  on  a monu- 
ment, dated  1770,  in  the  parish  church.  Great 
Yarmouth.  What  is  their  meaning  ? S. 

Henry  Roberts,  op  Devonshire. — 

“ The  Sufferings  and  Death  of  Henry  Roberts,  Esq. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Mr.  Paul  De  St.  Pierre, 
Professeur  a Malines,  by  a Member  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Dublin,  1748.” 

I have  a volume  containing  the  above  and  several 
other  very  odd  tracts  relating  to  this  gentleman, 
apparently  printed  abroad.  Where  can  I find  any 
true  account  of  him  ? Speriend. 

The  Marquis  of  Headfort  is,  it  appears, 
descended  from  the  Butlers  of  Kilkenny  Castle. 
I should  feel  obliged  if  the  missing  links  could  be 
supplied,  showing  the  connexion  of  Margaret 
Butler’s  father  with  the  Ormonde  family. 

Wm.  J.  Bayly. 

“Was”  in  Local  Names. — I have  lately  seen 
it  suggested  that  the  “was”  in  Build  was,  Sugwas, 
Moccas,  and  other  names,  indicates  a grassy  level, 
and  is  cognate  with  the  O.H.G.  waso,  turf  or 
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glebe.  Now  the  name  Moccas  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  something  to  do  with  pigs,  the  first 
syllable  being  explained  by  the  Welsh  modi,  pigs. 
Is  it  not  extremely  unlikely  that  a word  in  the 
main  part  Celtic  should  complete  its  sense  with  a 
Teutonic  suffix  'I  A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

“Valetudinarian  virtue.” — “ What  is  wanted 
is  not  ‘a  valetudinarian  virtue,’  as  a famous  passage 
has  it,  but  one  which  can  stand  the  risks  of 
ordinary  life.”  Where  is  “the  famous  passage” 
to  be  found  1 W.  S.  E. 

Basing  House,  Hants. — I have  recently  seen 
I an  India  proof  engraving  (size  about  seven  inches 
j by  five,  on  large  4to.  paper)  of  what  is  supposed  to 
< be  a contemporary  etching  of  Basing  House  at  the 
' time  of  the  siege  (1645),  on  which  I seek  informa- 
' tion.  Above  the  house  in  a scroll  is  written, 

I ■“  The  Siege  of  Bazinge  House,”  and  at  the  foot 
; the  view  is  described,  viz.,  “ A.  The  Old  House  ; 
i B.  the  New  ; C.  the  Tower  that  is  halfe  battered 
I down  ; D.  the  King’s  Breast-works  ; E.  the  Par- 
; liament’s  Breast- works.”  Can  any  of  your  readers 
' inform  me  where  the  engraving  is  to  be  seen,  and 
: whether  the  original  is  by  Hollar,  who  was  himself 
one  of  the  besieged  '?  Dr.  Millard  has  published, 
I in  his  Short  History  of  Basingstoke,  Basing,  and 
I Neighbourhood,  a reduced  fac-simile  of  what  I 
I believe  is  only  a copy  of  the  engraving,  which 
I copy  is  in  the  possession  of  a gentleman  in  the 
i town.  H.  G.  C. 

1 Basingstoke. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

I -“Of  double  ignorance  thou  well  may’st  boast, 

' Thou  knowest  not  that  thou  nothing  know’st.” 

■ _ T.  P. 

I “I  dreamed  thou  wert  a fairy  harp, 

Untouched  by  mortal  hand,’'  &c. 

' K.  E.  Peach. 

i 

I 

FUNERAL  ARMOUR. 

(5‘''  S.  ix.  429  ; x.  11,  73.) 

I I have  read  with  interest  the  communications 
under  this  heading,  the  subject  being  one  to  which 
I I have  given  some  attention.  While  quite  ad- 
mitting the  late  practice  of  supplying  imitation 
I armour  for  funeral  purposes,  as  pointed  out  by 
Gwavas,  I beg  leave  most  distinctly  to  give  my 
j opinion  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  much  of 
j the  armour  still  preserved  in  (though,  alas  ! daily 
j vanishing  from)  our  churches.  By  genuineness, 

I I mean  not  necessarily  that  the  armour  so  pre- 
I served  was  actually  worn  by  the  person  over  whose 
tomb  it  hangs,  but  that  it  was  real  armour,  made 
' for  wear. 

j Thus,  I take  the  helm  of  King  Henry  V.,  which 
bangs  aloft  over  his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

1 

I 


to  be  a genuine  tilting  helm  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  although  it  may  be  the 
identical  one  referred  to  in  Eymer’s  Boeder  a,  where 
the  account  of  the  price  of  a helm  for  the  king’s 
funeral  is  preserved  : “ Item  eidem  Thomie  (Daunt) 
pro  factura  unius  Crestie  et  unius  Helma;  pro  Eege 
xxxiii,?.  ivd.”  I have  had  the  Westminster  Abbey 
helm  in  my  hands  and  closely  examined  it.  It  is 
exceedingly  massive  and  strong,  and  there  are 
extensive  remains  of  the  leather  lining  within.  I 
do  not  think  a mere  undertaker’s  helm  would  be 
lined,  or  finished  so  carefully  and  strongly  as  is 
this  one.  It  may  not  have  been  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  king  (and  most  certainly  he  did  not 
wear  it  at  Agincourt),  but  it  is,  I think,  a most 
undoubted  genuine  tilting  helm  of  the  period. 
May  it  not  be  that  when  a helm  was  wanted  for 
a funeral  achievement,  if  the  knight’s  own  helm 
was  not  available,  his  relations  or  executors  went 
to  the  “heaulmier’s”  and  bought  one — a real  one, 
ready  for  use  in  the  lists — for  the  purpose  ? 

We  need  not,  therefore,  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that,  although  funeral  armour  may  not  have  been 
actually  worn  by  the  warrior  whose  tomb  it  de- 
corates, it  is  mere  undertaker’s  rubbish.  Later, 
say  from  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  armour  was  going  out  of  date,  it  was  so 
(there  is  a number  of  undertakers’  helmets,  of 
comparatively  modern  date,  stowed  away  in  the 
triforium  of  Westminster  Abbey),  the  ancient 
martial  custom  being  thus  kept  up,  though  the 
armour  was  sham. 

As  regards  the  deeply  interesting  and  unique 
relics  of  the  fourteenth  century  which  hang  over 
the  monument  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  I have  also  had  the  privilege  of  per- 
sonally and  thoroughly  examining  them,  and  have 
formed  a strong  opinion  upon  them.  The  helm 
there  (which  also  preserves  some  of  its  lining  of 
leather),  and  the  chapeau,  crest,  and  shield,  may 
possibly  have  been  made  or  bought  for  the  funeral 
pageant  of  the  prince,  but  I believe  that  they  were 
his  own  tilting  accoutrements.  The  chapeau, 
crest,  and  shield  are  most  astonishing  and  in- 
structive specimens  of  the  art  processes  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  cuir-bouilli  and  gesso,  or  pldtre  d 
jjincd,  entering  largely  into  their  manufacture. 
But  with  regard  to  the  other  relics,  namely,  the 
gauntlets,  heavily  gilded,  with  gloves  of  leather 
stitched  with  silk  ; the  surcoat  of  velvet,  quilted 
with  cotton  stitched  vertically  and  embroidered 
with  the  lilies  of  France  and  the  lions  of  England 
in  thread  of  pure  gold  (it  has  been  tested) ; and 
the  sheath  of  the  estoc,  or  short  stabbing  sword,  of 
red  leather  adorned  with  gilt  studs — I am  quite 
convinced  that  these,  at  least,  were  the  personal 
property  of  the  prince,  and  used  by  him. 

Quite  recently  I have  come  upon  a most  inter- 
esting specimen  of  an  early  sixteenth  century 
tilting  helm.  It  is  preserved  in  the  keep  of  Castle 
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HediLgham,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  De  Veres, 
Earls  of  Oxford.  Having  been  temporarily  re- 
moved from  the  wall,  it  was  lying  on  the  floor, 
and  I was  able  to  examine  it  closely.  I wrote  to 
Mr.  IMajendie,  the  owner  of  the  estate, 

asking  for  any  particulars  about  the  helm.  He 
had  it  brought  to  London,  and  very  kindly  per- 
mitted me  to  make  a second  examination,  he 
having,  in  the  mean  time,  carefully  but  only  par- 
tially cleaned  it.  On  the  central  ridge  is  the  well- 
known  shield  of  the  De  Veres,  Hanked  on  either 
side  by  the  letter  0 (for  Oxford),  and  very  fine 
arabesque  design,  perhaps  a little  later  than  the 
helm  itself,  covers  the  intermediate  spaces,  all  in 
heavy  gilding.  Inside  are  the  remains  of  the 
canvas  lining.  The  buckles  for  strapping  the 
helm  to  the  breast  and  back  plates  remain  in 
perfect  preservation,  as  also  the  spike  upon  which 
the  cap  of  maintenance  (the  remains  of  which  are 
in  Mr.  Majendie’s  possession)  and  the  crest,  the 
blue  boar  (still  at  Hedingham),  were  fixed.  The 
helm  is  of  great  weight  (over  14  lb.)  and  solidity, 
and  presents  inside  a most  remarkable  arrange- 
ment of  reinforcing  plates,  there  being  a triangular 
piece  of  iron  over  the  ocularium,  a strip  on  each 
side  running  diagonally  from  the  ear  to  the  point 
of  the  neck  in  front,  while  the  whole  of  the  back 
l^iece  is  double.  This  remarkable  helm  originally 
hung  in  the  church,  hard  by  the  castle.  Can  it 
have  belonged  to  that  Earl  of  Oxford  who  so 
splendidly  entertained  Henry  VII.  at  Castle 
Hedingham,  and  was  so  scurvily  treated  by  the 
king,  who  fined  him  10,00()h  for  keeping  too  many 
retainers!  He  died  in  1513,  and  his  date  corre- 
sponds very  exactly  with  the  form  and  style  of 
the  relic. 

In  conclusion,  and  with  an  apology  for  the 
length  of  this  communication,  permit  me  to  .add 
the  following  churches  to  those  already  mentioned 
as  containing  ancient  armour ; Etchingham,  Sussex, 
a helmet ; Monks  Horton,  Kent,  a helmet ; Bard- 
well,  Suflblk,  a sword  (apparently  of  the  sixteenth 
-century)  ; Laughton,  Sussex,  fragments  of  a 
helmet  ; St.  Michael’s,  Lewes,  a helmet  (sixteenth 
century)  on  the  monument  of  Sir  Nicholas  Pel- 
ham ; Holt,  Worcester,  a helmet,  with  the  crest 
of  the  Bromleys  ; Lullingstone,  Kent,  detached 
piece.s.  The  helmet  and  helms  at  Cobham  Church, 
in  Kent,  are  well  known,  and,  I think,  real 
examples.  Wentworth  Huyshe. 


Length  of  a Generation  (5“‘  S.  ix.  488,  518  ; 
X.  95.) — The  definition  of  a “generation”  com- 
monly employed  by  genealogists  is  sufficiently 
vague  to  have  satisfied  the— poet,  I think  it  was, 
who  compl.ained  so  touchingly  of  the  “ pain  of 
precise  thinking  ” ; for  it  is  employed  in  the  sense 
of  “ the  interval  between  the  birth  of  a father  and 
that  of  his  son.”  One  naturally  asks  which  son  ? 


And  on  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  the 
“length  of  a generation.”  Yet  the  interval  in 
question  being  thus  extremely  variable,  we  are 
expected  by  genealogists  to  admit  that  there  are, 
on  the  average,  three  generations  in  a century. 
One  w'ould — I,  for  one — like  to  know  on  what 
kind  and  what  amount  of  evidence  the  rule  of 
three  generations  to  a century  is  founded.  Take 
the  case  of  my  own  family.  My  paternal  great- 
grandfather was  born  in  1714  ; my  paternal  grand- 
father (the  youngest  of  two  survivors  out  of  a 
family  of  six)  in  1758;  my  father  in  1786;  his 
eldest  son  (and  child),  myself,  in  1822  ; my  eldest 
and  only  surviving  child  in  1859.  Here  there  are 
four  generations,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  in  145  years, 
the  lengths  of  which  are  44,  28,  36,  and  37  years 
respectively,  and  the  average  length  36$  years, 
considerably  above  33^  years,  and  giving  only 
about  2$  generations  in  a century.  Let  us  con- 
sider a much  larger  number  of  generations,  given 
by  a family  whose  pedigree  I have  myself  carefully 
investigated  by  the  help  of  Inquisitions  Post 
Mortem  and  other  official  (and  unofficial)  sources 
of  genealogical  information.  Between  1512  and 
1865  there  are  eleven  generations,  of  which,  there- 
fore, the  average  length  is  32,*^,  years,  a little  below 
years,  and  giving  a very  little  more  than  three 
generations  in  a century.  Now  I should  like  to 
know  how  many  untitled  families  can  show  a prov- 
able pedigree  of  even  500  years.  And  in  500  years 
only  fifteen  average  generations  are  to  be  found, 
hardly  enough  to  found  a rule  upon  which  is  to  be 
used,  and  which  has  been  used,  in  determining  the 
trustworthiness  of  genealogical  statements.  The 
truth  is  that  the  average  length  of  a generation 
depends  partly  upon  the  average  age  of  marriage, 
and  every  genealogist  knows  that  marriages  were 
contracted  in  old  times  much  earlier  than  at 
present  even  by  persons  in  a good  position,  and 
that  they  are  contracted  earlier  now  among  the 
poor  than  among  the  well  to  do.  But  besides  this 
the  actual  length  of  a generation,  taking  the  same 
father,  varies  with  the  birth  date  of  the  son,  which 
is  selected  to  form  its  limit.  My  father  had  five 
sons,  born  respectively  in  1822,  1825,  1827,  1830, 
and  1835.  Here  are  thirteen  years’  variation  in 
the  actual  length  of  a generation,  according  as  we 
reckon  it  from  the  birth  of  the  father  to  the  birth 
of  his  eldest,  or  that  of  his  youngest,  son.  But  if 
we  accept  the  rule  of  three  generations  to  a century,, 
we  must  believe  that,  in  the  long  run  (a  long  run 
determined  by  an  examination  of  genealogies  con- 
taining, we  may  safely  say,  less  than  twenty  genera- 
tions each),  it  does  not  matter  whether  we  found 
our  calculations  on  marriages  contracted  at  17  or- 
70,  or  compute  our  “generation”  to  the  birth  of 
the  first  or  the  twenty-first  son,  for  we  shall  get 
the  number  of  generations  corresponding  to  any 
number  of  centuries  so  nearly  three  in  each  century 
as  to  ju.stify  us  in  laying  down  the  general  rule  of 
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three  generations  to  a century.  Of  course  this  may 
he  true  in  the  sense  that  the  larger  the  number 
of  generations  examined  the  closer  will  be  the 
approximation  to  the  ordinary  rule,  in  spite  of 
individual  variations.  But  has  any  one  ever  yet 
examined  a number  of  trustworthy  pedigrees 
■ sufficiently  great  to  justify  the  rule?  The  In- 
: quisitions  Post  Mortem  would  certainly  yield  most 
: valuable  materials  for  a conclusion.  But  have 
they  ever  been  searched  thoroughly  for  our 
purpose  1 I doubt  it ; “ practical  ” pedigree- 
hunters  are  so  much  more  fond,  as  most  “prac- 
tical” people  are,  of  coming  to  or  accepting 
conclusions  than  of  examining  evidence. 

Frank  Scott  Hatdon. 

Merton,  Surrey. 

I If  there  are  none  now,  there  have  been  at  least 
' some  who  could  have  said  a good  deal  more  than 
I either  Mr.  Bouchier  or  Mr.  Howlett  will  ever 
! be  able  to  say,  even  if  they  live  to  be  centenarians. 

I For  instance.  Lord  Mendip  died  in  1802,  nearly 
I two  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  his  grandfather 
' (in  1606).  But  the  following  is  the  most  remark- 
i able  instance,  and  probably  without  a parallel, 
i Many  persons  now  living  must  recollect  James 
1 Horrocks,  of  Harwood,  near  Bury,  in  Lancashire, 

’ who  was  able  to  say  in  1844,  when  101  years  of 
' age,  that  “ his  father  was  born  188  years  ago.” 

I Born,  I have  been  told,  in  1743,  his  father, 

I being  then  87,  was  therefore  two  years  old  when 
I Oliver  Cromwell  died.  The  father  had  married  a 
I young  woman  the  year  before.  These  and  further 
! particulars  were  at  the  time  in  a local  newspaper, 

I and  it  would  be  well  if  they  were  authenticated 
i and  put  on  record  in  these  pages.  Most  people 
I will  find  that  they  were  born  about  one  hundred 
j years  after  their  great-grandfathers,  giving  three 
I generations  to  a century,  which  is  a very  good 
I scale  to  test  pedigrees  by,  although  there  are  occa- 
j sionally  four  generations  of  eldest  sons  in  the  same 
I period.  This  rule  was  known  to  Herodotus,  and 
applied  by  him  to  form  some  notion  of  the  dura- 
! tion  of  the  Egyptian  kings  {Euterpe,  ii.  142), 

I although  he  forgot  here  to  take  into  account  the 
; succession  of  collaterals  and  to  reduce  his  calcula- 
1 tions  accordingly.  A.  S.  Ellis. 

Westminster. 

Mrs.  Southall  gives  an  example  in  her  own 
I family  where  two  lives  extend  over  154  years. 

I can  exceed  that  number  by  two  years,  as  the 
father  of  my  friend,  James  Russell,  Esq.,  of 
' Breconside,  in  Upper  Nithsdale,  who  is  now  living 
in  his  eighty-third  year,  was  born  in  1722,  dying 
I in  his  eighty-sixth  year  in  1808.  Father  and  son 
I thus  extend  over  a period  of  156  years.  Possibly 
I this  may  be  the  most  extended  span  of  life  by 
father  and  son  that  can  be  given  in  the  present 
time.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  quote  an 
instance  of  a longer  one  ? C.  T.  Eamage. 


The  second  of  these  references  can  hardly  have 
been  considered  by  Mr.  Bouchier,  161  being, 
according  to  Cocker,  a higher  number  than  140; 
As  the  writer  of  that  reference,  I claim  a right  to 
make  this  note  by  way  of  protest.  On  like  fanciful 
calculation  to  that  of  your  correspondent  the  years 
of  my  dates  would  carry  us  back  to  the  time  when 
Mary  reigned  and  Cranmer  was  burnt  in  front  of 
Balliol  College,  March  2,  1556.  W.  T.  M. 

Beading. 

My  father’s  family  exhibits  another  unusual 
length  of  generation,  and,  as  there  is  a further 
curious  circumstance  connected  with  it,  I may  be 
allowed  to  make  a note  of  it.  My  grandfather, 
Thomas  Ellis,  was  born  in  1729,  married  in  1766, 
had  sixteen  children,  and  died  in  1805.  Of  these 
sixteen  children  only  three  died  in  infancy,  and 
seven  lived  to  be  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  but 
the  only  one  married  was  my  father,  George  Ellis, 
the  youngest  of  the  family.  My  grandfather  was 
married,  as  I have  said,  in  1766,  and  in  1866  I 
was  married,  and  during  that  hundred  years  there 
had  only  been  one  marriage  in  the  family. 

J.  H.  Ellis, 

Stourton,  Wilts. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  above  is 
found  in  a recent  notice  of  the  remarkable  family 
of  the  Cogans  : — “ Eliezer  Cogan  was  born  in  1762, 
and  did  not  die  until  1855,  so  (his  father  being 
sixty-four  when  he  was  born)  the  two  generations 
extended  from  the  reign  of  King  William  to  that 
of  Queen  Victoria.  The  family  also  presented  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  three  brothers,  one  born  in 
1736,  a second  in  1762,  and  a third  in  1779.” 

Gwavas. 

A remarkable  instance  may  be  found  in  the 
present  royal  family.  George  III.  was  born  J une  4, 
1738  ; his  granddaughter,  the  Duchess  of  Teck, 
was  born  Nov.  27,  1833,  that  is,  over  ninety- 
five  years  after  the  birth  of  her  grandfather,  and 
now  140  years  since  that  event.  Should  she  live 
for  her  threescore  and  ten  years,  it  will  be  165 
years  for  three  generations,  giving  fifty-five  years 
to  each  generation.  E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Divination  “ per  tabulas  et  capras  ” (5^**  S. 
ix.  487.) — The  father  who  mentions  the  goats  and 
tables  is  Tertullian.  The  following  is  the  context 
in  English  from  Clark’s  translation  of  the  Apology, 
chap,  xxiii.  : — 

“Moreover,  if  sorcerers  call  forth  ghosts,  and  even 
make  what  seem  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  appear;  if  they 
put  boys  to  death  in  order  to  get  a response  from 
the  oracle ; if  with  their  juggling  illusions  they  make 
a pretence  of  doing  various  miracles ; if  they  put  dreams 
into  the  people’s  minds  by  the  power  of  the  angels  and 
demons  whose  aid  they  have  invited,  by  whose  influence, 
too,  goats  and  tables  are  made  to  divine — how  much  more, 
likely  is  this  power  of  evil  to  be  zealous  in  doing  with 
all  its  might,  of  its  own  inclination,  and  for  its  own 
objects,  what  it  does  to  serve  the  ends  of  others.” 
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In  the  Latin  dictionary  of  Dr.  Adam  Littleton  I 
find  under  cap-a  a derivation  given  from  cropping 
every  twig,  according  to  Varro,  or  from  the  noise  or 
cracking  of  the  legs,  according  to  Festus.  Under 
crepce  there  is  the  same  derivation  from  Festus.  I 
have  heard  or  read  that  the  rappings  ascribed  to 
spirits  can  be  accounted  for  by  similar  sounds 
made  by  the  legs  of  the  medium  under  the  tables. 
Whether  goats  do  make  these  noises  with  their 
legs  is  a question  of  natural  history  I should  like 
to  see  answered  ; apparently  there  was  a connexion 
thought  to  be  between  the  crackings  of  the  legs  of 
goats  and  spirit  rappings.  The  goat,  however,  was 
an  animal  used  in  divination  and  jugglery,  and 
thought  to  be  the  devil  himself  or  representative 
of  an  evil  spirit.  In  reading  the  passage  of  Ter- 
tullian  I always  thought  the  goats  were  curiously 
in  conjunction  with  the  tables.  The  goat,  however, 
from  the  derivation  of  the  word,  the  sounds  from 
the  legs,  would  become  almost  synonymous  with 
the  rappings  on  the  table,  or  those  noises  which 
were  directed  to  letters  or  divination  on  the  tables. 
The  passage  of  Tertullian  shows  that  he  was 
ac(|uaiuted  with  spiritualism,  but  he  ascribes  it 
here  to  evil  spirits.  I lately  sent  you  an  extract 
from  Tertullian,  Da  Anima,  where  he  speaks  of 
spiritual  mediums,  women  in  the  churches.  There 
he  claims  them  as  divinely  inspired,  or  having 
genuine  supernatural  communications.  In  the 
Deal.  Hist,  of  Socrates,  bk.  iv.  chap,  xix.,  and  in 
the  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Sozomen,  bk.  vi.  chap,  xxxv., 
there  are  accounts  of  spelling  out  by  letters,  accord- 
ing to  Sozomen  on  a wooden  tripod,  the  names  of 
persons.  This  may  be  the  divination  by  tables 
mentioned  by  Tertullian  and  practised  by  modern 
spiritualists.  The  two  chapters  are  too  long  to 
give  : that  of  Socrates  is  brief,  that  of  Sozomen  is 
more  ample  and  full  of  details.  Valens  was  em- 
peror A.D.  375.  He  was  an  Ai’ian,  and  persecuted 
the  orthodox  and  the  pagan  philosophers.  Sozo- 
men says,  “They  were  nearly  alt  exterminated 
by  him.”  The  reason  was,  according  to  Sozomen, 
that  “in  their  extreme  displeasure  at  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  religion  ” they  consulted  the  tables 
to  declare  his  successor.  Socrates  merely  says  the 
demon  displayed  the  letters  th,  e,  o,  d in  Greek  ; 
“that  the  compounded  name  of  the  emperor's  successor 
began  with  these.  tVhen  Valens  heard  of  it  he  put  to 
death  a number  of  those  whose  names  began  with  these 
letters,  Theodore,  Theodotus,  Theodosius,  Theodulus, 
and  the  like.” 

Sozomen  describes  the  manner  in  which  these 
pagan  philosophers  made  inquiries  who  was  to  be 
the  successor  of  Valens : — 

“ After  various  incantations  they  constructed  a tripod 
of  laurel  wood,  and  uttered  certain  magical  words  over 
it,  so  that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  might  appear  upon 
the  tripod,  and  indicate  the  name  of  the  future  em- 
peror.” 

Socrates  spoke  of  a demon  ; Sozomen  mentions 
only  the  table.  Sozomen  makes  many  remarks  [ 


bearing  upon  the  subject  which  might  be  said  now 
of  spiritualism.  He  says,  in  conclusion  : “ These 
philosophers  were  induced  to  violate  the  laws  of 
the  Roman  empire  that  had  subsisted  ever  since 
the  legislation  of  the  pagan  sacrifices.”  Does  he 
mean  the  legislation  before  or  after  Constantine 
and  the  Christian  emperors  ? I think  the  former, 
which  would  give  great  antiquity  to  this  method 
of  divination  which  was  forbidden.  Sozomen  him- 
self was  a lawyer.  Sozomen  says  Theodore,  the 
person  these  pagan  philosophers  wished  to  be 
emperor,  was  immediately  beheaded  by  Valens ; 

“ their  hopes  were,”  Sozomen  says,  “ utterly  frus- 
trated.” Curiously  enough  Valens  was  killed  in 
a battle  with  the  Goths  ; his  successor  was  Theo- 
dosius the  Great.  Instead  of  favouring  paganism 
he  did  the  reverse,  being  a celebrated  and  orthodox 
Christian.  Valens  died  a.d.  378,  when  Theodosius 
succeeded,  only  a few  years  after  the  declaration  of 
the  oracle,  375,  regarding  the  name  of  the  emperor 
in  the  place  of  Valens.  W.  J.  Birch. 

Punishment  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (5***  S.  ix.  287.) — There  is  some  in- 
accuracy in  Mr.  Burke’s  account.  The  punish- 
ment described  is  the  peDie  forte  et  dure,  which 
was  inflicted  when  a prisoner  accused  of  felony 
“ stood  mute  of  malice  ” and  refused  to  plead  to 
his  indictment.  Anciently  the  judgment  ran  that 
the  “ peine  ” was  to  be  inflicted  not  till  the  victim 
“ died,”  but  “ till  he  answered.”  Down  to  the 
concluding  quarter  of  the  last  century  the  terrible 
sentence  was  not  unfrequently  passed  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  as  culprits  sometimes  pre- 
ferred standing  “ mute  of  malice,”  because,  no 
conviction  being  recorded  against  them,  their 
estates  escaped  the  forfeitures  and  escheats  which 
followed  upon  attainder.  In  the  case  of  treason 
this  course  was  not  open  to  persons  accused,  for 
standing  mute  was  there,  as  also  in  misdemeanour, 
equivalent  to  confession.  Peine  forte  et  dure 
was  taken  away  by  12  Geo.  III.  c.  20,  which 
assimilated  the  procedure  in  felony  in  this  regard 
to  that  in  treason  and  misdemeanour.  The 
existing  law  is  yet  more  merciful,  for  by  7 & 8 
Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  sect.  2,  it  is  enacted  that  if  any  be 
arraigned  upon  a charge  of  treason,  felony,  piracy, 
or  misdemeanour,  and  stand  mute  of  malice  and 
will  not  answer  directly  to  the  charge,  in  every 
such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court,  if  it  shall 
so  think  fit,  to  direct  a plea  of  “not  guilty”  to  be 
entered.  The  court,  of  course,  always  does  now- 
adays “ so  think  fit.”  It  is  still  usual  in  case  of 
standing  mute  to  empanel  a jury  to  try  whether 
the  prisoner  be  mute  of  malice  or  by  the  visitation 
of  God,  and,  if  the  latter,  whether  he  has  sufficient 
intellect  to  comprehend  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings. A question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
this  barbaric  judgment  subsisted  at  the  common 
law  or  was  first  enjoined  (in  a less  horrible  form 
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than  it  afterwards  assumed)  by  the  Statute  of 
Westminster  the  First.  The  latter  seems  the 
better  opinion  (vide  Year  Boole,  8 Hen.  IV.  c.  2 ; 
4 Bl.  Com.,  327  ; Reeves’s  History  of  English 
Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  134,  vol.  iii.  pp.  133,  250,  418). 
Reeves  suggests  a really  probable  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  this  penance,  and  one  creditable 
to  the  humanity  and  policy  of  our  ancestors.  See 
his  remarks  at  the  first  reference.  Christian,  in 
his  edition  of  Blackstone  (vol.  iv.  p.  325),  tells  an 
affecting  story  of  a father  in  a jealous  frenzy  killing 
his  wife  and  all  his  children  but  one,  whom  also 
he  is  about  to  murder,  when  he  is  interrupted  by 
a thunderstorm  which  frightens  him  into  a counter 
frenzy  of  remorse.  Conscience-stricken  he  delivers 
himself  up  to  justice,  and  at  his  trial  stands  mute 
and  undergoes  tlie  peine  forte  et  (here  in  order 
to  preserve  his  lands  to  his  remaining  child. 
Victor  Hugo  comments  upon  this  curious  institu- 
tion of  antiquity  in  L’Homme  Qui  Bit,  more  suo, 
but  I have  not  the  reference  at  hand.  In  the  case 
quoted,  no  doubt,  it  was  for  the  refusing  to  plead, 
and  not  for  the  robbery,  that  the  culprit  was 
“condemned.”  The  name  of  the  judge  cannot  be 
material,  since  he  was  simply  discharging  the  duty 
cast  on  him  by  the  law.  But  can  any  corre- 
spondent inform  us  of  the  date  when  jjcwie  forte 
et  dure  was  actually  last  carried  out,  and  not 
merely  judgment  thereof  given  ? 

R.  W.  Burnie. 


5,  Essex  Court. 


It  appears  to  me  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
the  paragraph  on  this  subject,  unless  the  provisions 
of  the  law  for  highway  robbery  were  very  different 
in  Ireland  from  what  they  were  in  England.  The 
sentence  given  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
peine  forte  et  dure,  or  ptressing  to  death,  the  old 
penalty  incurred  by  prisoners  who  refused  to  plead 
“guilty”  or  “not  guilty”  upon  their  trial.  Black- 
stone  says  of  this  punishment  that  it  was  probably 
introduced  by  the  3 Edward  I.  c.  12,  was  further 
established  between  the  31  Edward  III.  and  the 
8 Henry  IV.,  was  seldom  carried  into  practice,  was 
abrogated  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  Highway 
robbery  was  a capital  offence  by  the  3 & 4 Will, 
and  Mary,  c.  9,  now  of  course  repealed.  The  peine 
forte  et  dure  saved  a man  from  corruption  of  blood 
and  forfeiture  of  lands  in  felonies  and  petit  treasons, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  endured  frequently  in 
ancient  times  for  the  sake  of  escaping  those  con- 
sequences of  conviction. 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 


This  was  the  old  forte  et  dure  for  legal 

contumacy  in  refusing  to  plead,  and  not  a punish- 
ment for  a crime.  It  is  thus  enunciated  by  a certain 
Justiciarius  in  the  matter  of  one  Hugo,  a recusant 
of  that  description  : — “ Si  vos  velitis  legem  com- 
munem  refutare,  vos  portabitis  pcenam  inde  ordi- 


natam,  scilicet  uno  die  manducabitis,  et  alio  die 
bibebitis,  et  die  quo  bibitis  non  manducabitis,  et  e 
contra  ; et  manducabitis  de  pane  ordeaceo  et  non 
salo  et  aqua”  {Year-Books  30  (fc  31  Ediv.  I., 
edited  by  Hopwood,  and  published  under  the 
authority  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Appendix, 
p.  531).  As  to  the  Latinity,  seeing  is  believing. 

R.  Hill  Sandys. 

89,  Chancery  Lane,  AV.C. 

Some  instances  of  the  use  of  this  form  of  punish- 
ment or  torture  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  Eng- 
land may  be  seen  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  3"^  S.  v.  255,  324. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  t\\&  peine  forte  et  dure. 
A man  was  pressed  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  1721 
Baron  Thompson  enforced  it  at  the  Sussex  Assizes 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  Baron  Carter  at 
Cambridge  in  1741.  It  was  abolished  by  statute, 
12  Geo.  III.  c.  20.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

This  was  the  peine  forte  et  dure,  not  for  the 
crime  laid  against  the  prisoner,  but  for  obstinate 
refusal  to  plead.  See  Blackstone,  iv.  320,  or  Kerr’s 
Abridgement,  p.  546.  It  was  last  carried  out  in 
England  at  Horsham  in  1735.  See  the  Sussex 
Archceological  Transactions,  xix.  121. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Parnborough,  Banbury. 

Kit’s  Coty  House  (5‘*’  S.  ix.  427  ; x.  49.) — 
Mr.  Picton  asserts  that  ray  derivation  of  Kit’s 
Coty  House  from  the  Gaelic  is  “quite  untenable,” 
because  the  Gaelic  language  was  never  spoken  in 
South  Britain,  and  that  we  might  just  as  well  de- 
rive Kit’s  Coty  House  from  Arabic  or  Chinese  as 
from  the  Gaelic.  With  all  deference  to  Mr. 
Picton,  I have  to  assure  him  that  he  is  wholly 
wrong.  Gaelic  or  Keltic  was  spoken  before  the 
days  of  Roman,  Saxon,  or  the  Dane  in  every  part 
of  the  British  Isles,  except  in  Cornwall  and  Wales, 
where  another  branch  of  the  Celtic,  namely,  the 
Cymric  or  Kymric,  was  the  prevalent  tongue  or 
dialect.  All  the  rivers,  hills,  and  natural  land- 
marks of  South  Britain  received  their  names  from 
the  Gael,  not  from  the  Kymri.  Mr.  Picton  should 
consult  Whittaker,  Owen  Pike,  Thomas  Nicholas, 
J.  Pym  Yeatman,  and  others,  who  have  proved 
conclusively  that  the  British  speech  was  Gaelic,  not 
Kymric  ; that  the  Britons  were  never  exterminated 
by  their  invaders  ; and  that  their  language  to  a 
large  extent  has  permeated  the  colloquial  and  ver- 
nacular English  from  that  day  to  this.  Abundant 
and  superabundant  proofs  of  this  ^ fact  will,  I 
flatter  myself,  be  found  in  the  Gaelic  Etymology 
of  the  English  Language,  recently  published.  If 
Kit’s  Coty  House  were  a name  not  derived  from 
the  British,  i.e.  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic,  spoken  in 
South  Britain,  can  Mr.  Picton  explain  whence 
came  the  names  of  the  British  chiefs  Vortigern 
and  Catigern,  who  fought  against  the  Saxon 
invaders  on  the  field  where  Kit’s  Coty  House 
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stands  ? They  are  not  Cymric,  they  are  not  Saxon, 
they  are  not  Danish,  they  are  not  Eoinan  ; they 
are  nothing  hut  pure  Gaelic,  signifying  J’io?'- 
tighearn,  “ the  true  lord,”  and  Cath-tighearn, 
“ the  lord  of  battle,”  a name  applied  to  a 
great  soldier  or  warrior.  Mr.  Picton  is  wholly 
wrong  also  in  imagining  that  Stonehenge,  Avebury, 
and  Silbury  are  Saxon  names.  They  are  every 
one  of  them  Saxonized  corruptions  of  Gaelic  or 
British  roots  that  have  a well-defined  meaning. 

Charles  Mackay. 

Fern  Dell,  Mickleliara. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  that  Taylor, 
in  'The  Certain  'Travailes  of  an  Uncertain  Journey, 
written  in  1653,  speaks  of  this  cromlech,  not  as 
Kit’s  Coty  House,  but  as  being  “ vulgarly  called 
Ciscoat  House.”  Probably  the  c would  be  pro- 
nounced hard,  and  the  transition  from  Kit’s  Coty 
House  to  Ciscoat  House  would  be  easy,  but  not  so 
easy  from  Ciscoat  House  to  Kit’s  Coty  House.  I 
have  never  met  with  the  name  of  Ciscoat  in  any 
other  work.  Where  is  the  earliest  mention  of  this 
cromlech  as  Kit’s  Coty  House,  and  does  Ciscoat 
occur  in  any  other  work  1 The  latter  name  would 
appear  to  favour  Mr.  Picton’s  derivation. 

Medweig. 

There  are  several  huge  stones  scattered  irregu- 
larly about  the  fields  at  Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxon, 
wdiich  are  called  the  “Devil’s  Coits.” 

W.  D.  P. 

Dean  Swift  (5***  S.  x.  67.) — The  statement  of 
Mrs.  Pilkington  {Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Letitia  Fil- 
hington,  1749,  i.  53),  that  “ on  this  occasion  ...  he 
bowed  to  the  Holy  Table,”  can  hardly  be  taken  as 
meaning  more  than  this  : he  considered  the  Sacra- 
ment one  of  the  most  important  of  the  services  of 
the  Church,  and  that  it  should  be  conducted  in 
the  most  reverent  manner  possible.  A yet  more 
important  point  connected  with  this  subject  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Delany  {Observations  \)‘pon 
Lord  Orrery’s  Remarks,  1754,  p.  47),  namely, 
that  the  primitive  practice  of  receiving  the  Sacra- 
ment every  Lord’s  Day  was  revived  at  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  when  Swift  was  Ordinary  ; and  that  he 
never  failed  to  consecrate  and  administer  in  person 
unless  prevented  by  illness  or  unavoidable  absence. 
Monck  Mason,  in  his  most  valuable  work,  Hibernia 
Antigua  et  Hodierna,  Dublin,  1819,  p.  420,  men- 
tions the  “ most  devout  and  impressive  manner 
with  which  he  distributed  the  Sacramental  ele- 
ments.” Edward  Solly. 

“Noblesse  oblige”  (5*’*  S.  x.  8.)— Littre 
defines  the  proverb  thus  : “ Noblesse  oblige,  c’est- 
a-dire,  quiconque  pretend  etre  noble,  doit  se  bien 
conduire.”  Another  definition  is,  “ Les  conditions 
des  princesses  les  obligent  a se  preter  quelquefois 
an  monde.”  The  meaning  of  the  proverb  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  though  not  very  translatable. 


In  an  ironical  sense,  the  subserviency  implied  in 
the  latter  of  the  above  explanations  might  be 
taken  as  an  equivalent  for  another  kind  of  homage, 
that  is,  holding  the  candle  to  a certain  personage. 

J.  W.  J. 

Some  remarks  made  by  Count  de  Laborde,  at 
a meeting  of  the  Society  de  I’Histoire  de  France  in 
1865,  upon  the  history  of  this  proverb  are  contained 
in  a communication  from  Mr.  Bolton  Corney  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  3''‘i  S.  X.  4.  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  First  King  of  Abyssinia  a Serpent  (5*’> 
S.  X.  88.) — Most  writers  upon  Abyssinia  have  dis- 
cussed the  well-known  tradition  that  the  first  king 
of  /Ethiopia  was  named  Arwe,  which  in  JEthiopic 
signifies  a serpent  or  dragon.  This  king  is  said  to 
have  reigned  four  hundred  years,  and  to  have  been 
at  ’ast  overthrown  and  killed  by  Angabo,  the 
founder  of  the  present  /Ethiopian  race  (Ludolf, 
Hist.  JEth.,  ii.  2,  14 ; iii.  3,  5-7 ; Zeitschrift  d.  D. 
Morgenl.  Gesellschaft,  vii.  341).  Lejean  {Voyage  en, 
Abyssinie,  p.  68)  draws  attention  to  the  similarity 
between  this  legend  and  that  of  the  Nagas  (serpent- 
gods),  who  reigned  for  a long  time  in  Kashmir,  and 
were  at  length  destroyed  by  the  hero  Kasyapa, 
according  to  the  Brahmanical  account,  or  by  the 
apostle  Madhyantika,  according  to  the  Buddhist 
story.  The  modern  Abyssinians  say  that  the 
serpent-king  still  holds  his  court  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  Tsana,  in  the  province  of 
Dembea,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  force  him  to 
emerge  by  magic  incantations.  Similarly  the  king 
of  the  Nagas  is  stated  to  have  dwelt  beneath  the 
vast  lake  which  formerly  covered  Kashmir.  Arwe 
may  be  said  to  personify  the  race  of  Cushites 
which  occupied  HUthiopia  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Semitic  element  into  the  population. 

W.  F.  Prideaux. 

“ Though  lost  to  sight  to  memory  dear  ” 
(5**^  S.  X.  106.) — As  the  original  starter  of  this  hare 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  of  Nov.  22,  1851,  I should  be  very 
glad  if  your  correspondent  would  favour  us  with  a 
stanza  of  the  poem  in  which  the  line  appears,  and 
further  tell  us  when  and  where  it  first  appeared. 

H.  A.  B. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Monthly  Packet 
for  1872  a correspondent  says  that  this  oft-quoted 
line  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Sir 
Walter  Ealeigh.  John  Churchill  Sikes. 

Godoipbin  Koad,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

The  Gresham  Grasshopper  (5*'*  S.  x.  69.) — 
The  grasshopper  was  certainly  the  crest  of  the 
Gresham  family  many  years  before  the  birth  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  (1519),  for  the  letters  of 
James  Gresham  amongst  the  Paston  Papers,  dating 
from  1443  to  1464,  were  sealed  with  “ a grass- 
hopper”; and  on  the  porch  of  old  Intwood  HaU, 
in  Norfolk,  there  were  cut  on  the  one  side  the  arms 
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of  Sir  Kichard  Gresham  and  on  the  other  the 
grasshopper  crest  (Bnrgon’s  Life  and  Times  of 
Gresham,  i.  7,  103).  As  to  the  real  original  use 
of  the  crest,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  a 
rebus  on  the  name  Gresham  or  Grassheim  (see 
“N.  & Q.,”  3''*^  S.  iv.  175) — a derivation  certainly 
possible  and  by  no  means  improbable. 

Edward  Solly. 

It  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say 
when  the  grasshopper  became  the  crest  of  the 
Gresham  family  ; but  it  surely  is  easy  enough  to 
guess  why  that  insect  should  have  been  taken  as 
their  cognizance  without  having  recourse  to  the 
pretty  legendary  tale  alluded  to  by  A.  J.  M.  The 
use  of  what  the  French  call  arme.s  parlantes,  in 
which  some  part  of  the  armorial  bearings  has  a 
sort  of  punning  reference  to  the  name,  has  been  at 
all  times  more  or  less  common  ; and  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Gresham  family  the  first  syllable, 
Gres,  is,  in  every  probability,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
grws,  in  modern  English  grass,  where  the  grass- 
hopper has  its  haiii  or  Joonie.  E.  McC. 

Guernsey. 

Recent  numbers  of  Dr.  Howard’s  Miscellanea. 
Genealogica  contain  a very  fine  series  of  Gresham 
wills,  together  with  seals  on  which  the  grasshopper 
is  found.  Tregeagle. 

Pope’s  “ Essay  on  Criticism  ” (S***  S.  ix.  507.) 
— The  faultiness  of  some  of  Pope’s  rhymes  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  remarks : — 

“ The  construction  of  his  language  is  not  always 
strictly  grammatical ; with  those  rhymes  which  pre- 
scription had  conjoined  he  contented  himself,  without 
regard  to  Swift’s  remonstrances,  though  there  was  no 
striking  consonance;  nor  was  he  very  careful  to  vary 
his  terminations,  or  to  refuse  admission,  at  a small  dis- 
tance, to  the  same  rhymes.” — Lives  of  the  Poets,  Murray’s 
edition,  1854,  vol.  iii.  p.  136. 

In  criticizing  the  Essay  on  Criticism  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  it  was  written  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

“Upon  content”  (5*’^  S.  ix.  507.) — In  all  divi- 
sions of  the  House  of  Lords  the  word  is  still  used 
in  Dr.  Johnson’s  acceptation.  Those  agreeing  to 
a measure  are  called  “ Contents,”  those  not,  “ Non- 
contents.”  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Farwell  Family  (5***  S.  x.  47.) — The  rare 
name  Farwell  is  known  both  in  Derbyshire  and  in 
Somerset ; and  in  a collection  of  Farwell  papers 
placed  in  my  hands  by  a Somersetshire  gentleman 
I remarked  some  manuscript  verses,  apparently 
autograph,  of  Manlove,  the  Derbyshire  miners’ 
poet.  Gwavas. 

Wakes  in  Cheshire  (5*'^  S.  x.  49.) — Wakes  in 
Cheshire  have  the  same  origin  as  wakes  elsewhere, 
and  I will  not  take  up  space  by  detailing  what 


your  correspondent  will  find  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  2“'i  S. 
xii.  229,  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  or  in 
Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities.  It  will  suffice  here 
to  add  that  these  wakes  are  of  religious  origin,  and 
were  instituted  to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  the 
parish  churches.  H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

Spinning  Terms  (5^'*  S.  x.  48.) — “Wall”  and 
“ band,”  “ lucks  ” and  “ twitches,”  are  all  terms 
used  in  spinning — at  least  so  an  annotated  edition 
of  Bloomfield’s  Worlcs,  published  by  Messrs.  Rout- 
ledge,  informs  me.  Fredk.  Rule. 

Watch-case  Verses  (5'*'  S.  x.  66.) — I have 
seen  the  following  in  watch-cases  ; — 

“ Time  is  thnu  hast,  employ  the  portion  small  ; 

Time  past  is  gone,  thou  canst  not  it  recall; 

Time  iuture  is  not,  and  may  never  be  ; 

Time  present  is  the  only  time  for  thee.” 

“ Watch  against  evil  thouglits; 

Watch  against  idle  words  ; 

AVatch  against  sinful  ways; 

Watch  against  wicked  actions; 

What  I say  unto  you  I say  unto  all.  Watch.” 

Wm.  Freelove. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

I have  had  the  following  lines  inside  my  watch- 
case  for  many  years.  There  is  a sandglass  with 
wings  engraved  between  the  first  and  the  last  four 
lines ; — 

“ Mark  the  rapid  motion 

Of  this  timepiece;  hear  it  say, 

Man,  attend  to  thy  salvation ; 

Time  does  quickly  pass  away. 

AVhv  heedless  of  the  warning 
AVhich  my  tinkling  sound  doth  give 
Do  forget,  vain  frame  adorning, 

Man,  thou  art  not  born  to  livel” 

John  Begg. 

I recollect  seeing  more  than  forty  years  ago,  in 
the  hands  of  a gentleman  who  had  been  in  India, 
a solid,  double-cased  silver  watch,  and  on  the 
inner  case  were  engraved  the  following  lines  : — 

“ He  who  wears  a watch  two  things  should  do — ■ 

Pocket  his  watch,  and  watch  his  pocket  too.” 

Joseph  Fisher. 

A7aterford. 

“King  by  your  Leave”  (5**'  S.  x.  49.)— -From 
consultation  with  Halliwell  I gain  that  this  is 
“‘a  playe  that  children  have  where  one  sytting  blynde- 
folde  in  the  midle,  bydeth  so  tyll  the  rest  have  hydden 
themselves,  and  then  he  going  to  seeke  them,  if  any  get 
his  place  in  the  meane  space  that  same  is  kynge  in  his 
roume’  (Huloet,  1572).  This  game  is  mentioned  in 
Florio,  pp.  3,  480;  Nomenclator,  i).  298.” 

St.  Swithin. 

The  English  in  India  S.  x.  49)  may  be 
paralleled  by  the  English  in  London.  Abp.  'Tait, 
when  Bishop  of  London,  preached  a sermon  some 
years  ago  at  St.  James’s  Church  on  the  necessity  of 
drawing  the  east  and  west  of  London  more  to- 
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getlier.  In  the  course  of  the  address  he  remarked 
that  in  London  families  seldom  reached  to  the 
third  generation,  i.e.  to  the  grandchild,  which  was 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  loss  of  vital  vigour  in 
the  parents,  though  of  course  a part  of  the  effect 
might  be  owing  to  removals  into  the  country. 
He  gave  it  as  a fact  ascertained  by  statistics.  My 
own  limited  experience  tends  to  confirm  it. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

“Les  Axglois  s’amusaient  tristement  selon 
LE  COUTUME  DE  LEER  PAYS  ” (S*'*  S.  X.  48.)  — 
Although  I cannot  help  Mr.  Bouchier  concerning 
this  quotation,  I think  the  following,  from  an  article 
written  by  the  late  Mortimer  Collins  shortly  before 
his  death,  is  interesting  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject 

“ We  must  all  take  holiday.  Let  us  take  it  sadhj,  as 
Proi.ssart  said  was  the  habit  of  Englishmen  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  By  the  way,  how  often  that  passage  is 
misquoted,  to  show  that  we  English  are  dull  stolid 
fellows  ! Are  we  1 ‘ Sad  ’ in  the  fourteenth  century 

meant  stedfast.  See  Wiclif's  Bible — second  of  Colossians 
— ‘ the  sadness  of  your  bilove  that  is  in  Christ.’  Well, 
do  not  we  take  our  enjoyments  sadly — that  is,  stedfastly 
and  with  resolve!  Don’t  we  play  cricket  and  football 
with  ‘ sad  ’ resolve  to  win!  Is  it  not  sad  (or  stedfast) 
work  at  the  boat  race,  when 

‘ Up  the  imperial  stream  flash  the  impetuous  eights  ’ ! ” 
Frances  Collins. 

5,  Xew  Burlington  Street,  W. 

“ Give  peace  incur  time”  (5‘’’  S.  ix.  148,  28.9, 
378.) — Looking  into  the  Caracthres  of  La  Bruyere 
the  other  day,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  his 
striking  picture  of  the  evils  of  war  ; and,  as  it  may 
be  thought  opportune  to  the  pre.sent  state  of  poli- 
tical affairs,  I hojie  you  will  afford  room  for  it  to 
be  hung  up  in  your  great  gallery  : — • 

La  Guerre  a pour  eile  I’antiquite  : elle  a etc  dans  tons 
les  siecles  : on  I’a  toujoui's  vue  remplir  le  monde  de  veuves 
et  d’orphelins,  epuiser  les  families  d’heritiers,  et  faire 
porir  les  fiAres  a uue  inome  bataille.  Jeune  Soyecour,* 
je^  rogrette  ta  vertu,  ta  pudeur,  ton  esprit  deja  mur, 
penetrant,  elevc,  sociable  ; je  plains  cette  mort  pre- 
maturee,  qui  te  joint  i ton  intrepide  frere,  et  t’enleve 
a line  cour  oil  tu  n'as  fait  que  te  montrer;  malheur 
deplorable,  mais  ordinaire  ! 

“ De  tout  temps  les  homines,  pour  quelque  morceau  de 
terre  de  plus  ou  de  moiiis,  sont  convenua  entre  eux  de  se 
depouiller,  se  brfiler,  se  tuer,  s’egorger  les  uns  les 
autres;  et  pour  le  faire  plus  ingenieusement,  et  aveo  plus 
da  siiretc,  ils  ont  inventc  de  belles  regies  qu’on  appelle 
I’art  militaire  ; ils  ont  attache  6,  la  pratique  de  ces  regies 
la  gloire,  ou  la  solide  reputation  ; et  ils  ont  depuis 
enclieri  de  siecle  en  siecle  sur  la  maniere  de  se  detruire 
rcciproquement.  De  1 injustice  des  premiers  liommes, 
comrne  de  son  unicpie  source,  est  venue  la  guerre,  ainai 
que  la  necessite  oil  ils  se  sont  trouves  de  se  donner  des 
maitres  qui  lixassent  leurs  droits  et  leurs  pretentions. 


* Le  Chevalier  de  Soyecour,  dont  le  frere  avait  ete  tue 
ii  la  bataille  do  Fleurus,  en  Juillet,  1690.  et  qui  mourut 
trois  jours  apres  lui  des  blessures  qu’il  avait  I’epues 
h cette  memo  bataille. 


Si,  content  du  sien,  on  eiit  pu  s’abstenir  du  bien  de  ses 
voisins,  on  avait  pour  toujours  la  paix  et  la  liberto.” 

Such  sentiments,  uttered  in  the  warlike  and 
despotic  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  are  tlie  more  remark- 
able. See  the  glowing  panegyrics  of  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy  (the  younger)  on  La  Bruyere. 

J.  Macray. 

“Cold  as  charity”  S.  iii.  217,  300,  418.) 
— Is  not  this  a shortening  of  the  saying,  “As  cold 
as  charity  in  the  heart  of  a lawyer  ” ? 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 

Uhlan  : Hussar  (4^*^  S.  viii.  325, 407.) — If  the 
subject  have,  at  this  distance  of  time,  any  interest 
for  your  readers,  it  may  be  well  to  add  to  what 
has  been  formerly  said  that  there  is  under  the 
spelling  Ulans  an  account  of  these  forces  in 
Charles  James’s  Universal  Military  Dictionary, 
in  English  and  French,  fourth  edit.,  1816. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

“Vincent  Eden;  or,  the  Oxonian”  (5*'^  S. 
X.  27,  93,  115.) — A correspondent  writes  to  me 
that  my  hearsay  information  as  to  the  author  of 
Vincent  Eden  having  taken  “ a first  class,  the 
Ireland,  &c.,”  is  not  correct,  and  that  I have  be- 
stowed more  honours  upon  Mr.  Dickinson  than  he 
was  fairly  entitled  to.  (I  had  said,  however,  that 
I merely  told  the  tale  as  ’twas  told  to  me,  and 
that  I was  unable  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  any 
one  of  my  statements.)  My  correspondent  says 
that  he  cannot  find  Mr.  Dickinson’s  name  “ in  the 
Lists  of  Honours  on  the  Ireland  Scholars,”  and 
that  he  “ believes  Mr.  Dickinson  did  not  graduate.” 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

“ Gorkerel  ” (5®  S.  X.  105.) — Mr.  Mayhew 
would  he  very  obliging  were  he  to  explain  how 
Radnorshire,  being  a county  far  removed  from  the 
sea,  comes  to  have  this  peculiar  word  to  signify 
a sea-bird  as  the  cormorant.  Anpiel. 

The  “New  Catalogue  of  Living  Authors” 
(5«i  S.  viii.  428  ; ix.  72,  3.38  ; x.  30,  77.)— A copy 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  press 
mark  is  619d  21.  The  following  is  the  full  title 
of  the  work  : — 

“A  New  Catalogue  of  Living  English  Authors:  with 
Complete  Lists  of  their  Publications  and  Biographical 
and  Critical  Memoirs.  Scribiraus  indocti  doctique. 
Bond.,  printed  for  C.  Clarke,  No.  6,  Northumberland 
Court,  Strand, 1799.”  8vo.  pp.  xvi-462. 

The  last  life  in  this  compilation  is  that  of  Mary 
Charlton.  The  remainder  of  the  names  under 
letter  C were  promised  in  the  next  volume.  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  the  promised  volume  never 
saw  the  light.  W.  P.  Courtney. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate. 

“ CucKLEN  wretch”  (5*'’  S.  X.  67.) — Probably 
the  word  cucMen  occurring  in  the  lines  quoted  by 
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CuTiiBERT  Bede  is  connected  with,  or  is  another 
form  of,  the  now  obsolete  word  cuchold^a,  coward, 
a mean,  pitiful  fellow.  As  the  fictitious  Hildargo 
is  called  a “ tyrant,”  we  may  apply  the  proverb, 
“Tyrants  are  generally  cowards.”  If  this  inter- 
pretation will  not  stand,  I shall  he  inclined  to 
think  that  CMc/c^e?i=  cackling,  intimating  the 
noisy  resistance  of  the  said  Hildargo  at  being 
taken  prisoner  ; or,  perhaps  (to  revert  to  the 
former  explanation),  cuckUn  simply  means  cowed, 
beaten.  W.  M.  B. 

“Viewy”  (5*’’  S.  ix.  418;  x.  5.3.) — I fear  I 
shall  never  know  exactly  what  “viewy”  means. 
None  of  your  correspondents  have  enlightened  me, 
and  even  the  Spectator  appears  to  have  renounced 
its  use.  In  the  number  which  followed  upon  my 
query  “ viewy  ” appeared  once  more,  but  (for  the 
first  time)  in  inverted  commas.  Since  then  I have 
looked  for  it  in  vain.  Even  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
policy  is  no  longer  “viewy,”  but  I find  it  “showy” 
and  “ flashy,”  so  perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  sup- 
pose that  the  meaning  of  the  three  words  is  much 
the  same.  But  did  the  Spectator  invent  “viewy,” 
or  merely  adopt  it  from  some  recondite  authority  ? 

11.  A.  B. 

Public-house  Signs  (5^^  S.  ix.  127,  174,  257, 
293,  353,  391,  439  ; x.  57.) — Is  not  the  compiler 
of  Hotten’s  History  of  Signboards  in  error  in  saying 
of  “ The  Three  Crowns  and  Sugarloaf,  Kidder- 
minster,” with  other  somewhat  similar  inn  signs 
elsewhere,  “ Combinations  with  the  sugarloaf  are 
very  common,  all  arising  from  its  being  the  grocer’s 
sign  ” 1 The  public-house  in  question  is  distant 
about  twu  miles  from  Kidderminster,  at  Franche, 
on  the  road  to  Bridgenorth,  where  that  road  is 
crossed  by  the  road  from  Bewdley  to  Wolverley 
and  Stourbridge.  The  sign  to  my  knowledge  has 
been  in  existence  upwards  of  half  a century,  and 
has  painted  upon  it  a representation  of  three 
golden  crowns  and  a sugarloaf.  But,  instead  of 
going  to  a grocer,  ought  we  not  to  go  to  the  Pope 
of  Borne  for  the  origin  of  this  sign  1 and  is  not  the 
so-called  sugarloaf  with  its  three  crowns  (when 
placed  over  and  round  the  “ sugarloaf”)  the  papal 
tiara  '!  “ The  Mash-Tub  ” (at  Melton  Mowbray) 

is  a public-house  sign  that  is  not  mentioned  in 
Hotten’s  book.  Cutiibbrt  Bede. 

Popular  Legal  Fallacies  (5‘''  S.  ix.  468, 
518.) — May  I ask  to  which  of  Dr.  Broom’s  many 
and  valuable  works  Mr.  Fisher  refers  in  his  com- 
munication on  this  subject  ? I do  not  find  any 
list  of  popular  legal  fallacies  in  the  Commentaries 
on  the  Common  Law,  the  Selection  of  Legal 
Maxims,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Law.  Dr.  Broom 
was  Deader  in  Common  Law  to  the  Inns  of  Court 
from  1852  to  1875,  and  is  a barrister  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  in  the  hall  of  which  Society,  during  his 
twenty-three  years  of  lectureship,  he  delivered  the 


lectures  upon  the  notes  of  which  he  has  based  the 
Philosophy  of  Law.  Edw'ard  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

Sheldon  Hall,  Warwickshire  (5‘’’S.viii.  285 ; 
ix.  132,  229,  517.) — Many  thanks  to  your  obliging 
correspondents  Lord  Hereford,  Mr.  Chattock, 
and  others  for  their  notes  upon  the  above  subject. 
As  regards  the  Erdington  family,  about  whom  Mr. 
Chattock  asks  information,  I quote  : — 

“ Thomas  was  much  employed  by  Henry  VI.,  though 
he  preferred  the  claims  of  the  house  of  York,  and  iu 
Edward  IV.’s  greatest  difficulties  declared  in  his  favour. 
Eor  his  services  Edward  granted  him  the  manor  of 
Birdesley  (adjoining  Birmingham)  for  life.  He  foundeu 
a chantry  in  Aston  Church,  and  was  the  last  of  his  fatnilij 
that  possessed  the  manor  of  Erdington.” 

The  name  of  Hayes  is  yet  kept  in  memory  in 
these  parts,  .and  an  old  mansion,  “ Pipe  Hayes,” 
lies  a few  miles  out  of  Birmingham.  It  once  be- 
longed to  the  Ardens,  and  passed  by  marriage  of 
Dorothy  Arden  to  the  second  son  of  Sir  Hervey 
Bagot.  With  the  Bagots  it  now  remains. 

The  family  of  Chattock  now  reside  near  to 
Castle  Bromwich,  on  .an  estate  which  has  been 
theirs  for  some  centuries — a family  of  great  re- 
spectability, one  of  which  is  the  well-known  artist. 

Among  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  the  grant 
from  Wm.  de  Berwood  to  Alice  is  the  name  of 
Thos.  Ansell.  That  family  is  now  rising,  and 
among  the  acquirers  of  property  in  the  parish  of 
Aston  fev."  are  making  more  rapid  strides. 

It  would  be  well  in  these  “restoring”  days  if 
some  antiquarian  society  would  visit  and  take  note 
of  Sheldon  Hall,  since  the  most  probable  thing  is 
that  in  a few  years  the  building  of  five  centuries 
will  have  to  give  way  before  “ modern  improve- 
ments.” Father  Frank. 

Birmingham. 

Amen  Corner  (S**^  S.  ix.  188,  217.) — -I.  K.  B. 
is  correct  in  his  surmise,  .at  least  as  far  as  London, 
and  the  spot  so  called  in  it,  is  concerned.  The 
clergy  before  the  Eeformation  walked  in  proce,s- 
sion°  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  on  Corpus  Christi 
Day.  The  procession  mustered  at  the  upper  end 
of  Paternoster  Bow,  next  to  Cheapside  ; thence 
they  commenced  their  march  w^estward,  and  began 
to  chant  the  Pater  noster,  which  they  continued 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  street,  thence 
called  Paternoster  Bow.  On  arriving  at  the 
bottom  of  the  street  they  entered  what  is  now 
called  Ave  Maria  Lane,  at  the  same  time  beginning 
to  chant  the  salutation  to  the  Virgin,  Avc  Maria, 
&c.,  which  they  continued  until  reaching  Ludgate 
Hill  ; then  crossing  over  to  Creed  Lane,  they 
there  commenced  chanting  the  Credo,  which  con- 
tinued until  they  reached  the  spot  now  called 
Amen  Corner,  where  they  sang  the  concluding 
Amen,  and  hence  the  name. 

B.  P.  Hampton  Boberts. 
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Ear-aches=the  Fielli  Poppy  (5‘'t  S.  ix.  488, 
514  ; X.  57,  78.) — Although  this  name  for  a poppy 
is  new  to  me,  and  I never  heard  that  the  flower 
applied  to  the  ear  makes  it  ache,  I am  able  to  give 
]\Ir.  Ratcliffe  some  information  of  a more  agree- 
able nature  with  reference  to  the  same  plant.  If 
dried  poppy  heads  (obtainable  at  any  druggist’s) 
are  boiled  in  water,  and  the  aching  ear  or  any 
other  aching  part  of  the  body  is  well  bathed  with 
the  decoction,  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  bear  it, 
the  pain  is  soothed  and  altogether  relieved  for  a 
time.  In  acute  rheumatism  (crede  experto)  this 
remedy  may  be  used  with  good  effect.  It  is  not  a 
quack  remedy,  but  to  my  knowledge  is  prescribed 
by  “legal  practitioners.”  Nor  is  it  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  a plant  from  which  opium  is  ex- 
tracted should  have  properties  of  a soothing  nature, 
though  in  a different  shape.  INI.  H.  E. 

The  poppy  is  also  known  in  some  districts  by 
the  name  of  head-ache.  Thus  Clare  says  : — 

“ Corn  poppies  that  in  crimson  dwell, 

Called  head-ache,  from  their  sickly  smell.” 

John  CnuRcniLL,  Sikes. 

Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush. 

I never  heard  this  name  for  poppies,  but  in 
Lincolnshire  they  are  commonly  called  head-aches, 
from  the  fact  that  if  one  smells  them  much  when 
freshly  gathered  they  will  cause  a good  deal  of 
head-ache.  T.  J.  F.  H. 

Rusiiton  Hall  Inscription  (5*’’  S.  x.  48,  92.) 
— In  J.  C.  M.’s  verses  I should  suggest  the  few 
following  alterations : — 

(1)  “ternobile.” 

(2)  “ erat  ” plainly  ; “ mneus  ” probably. 

(3)  “ noster”  for  “ Juda.” 

(12)  is  impossible. 

(14)  “ magnam  ” for  “ miram.” 

(15)  “ labascit”  apiiears  correct. 

(IG)  “ Sed  muliebre  genus  dat  mulieris  opem.” 
For  mulieris  cf.  old  couplet : — 

“ Quid  levius  pluma  ? pulvis : quid  pulvore  ? ventus : 

Quidvento?  mulier  : quid  muliere  ? nihil.” 

H.  C. 

Slano  Phrases  (5^”  S.  ix.  2G3,  398  ; x.  17.)— 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  use  of  the  phrase  “ stone 
jug”  for  a prison  finds  a parallel  in  Greek.  The 
Scholiast  on  the  Iliad,  on  the  word  Kcpa/xos  (see 
Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.),  gives  the  meaning  “ a 
prison  ” as  a Cyprian  usage.  Tregeagle. 

“To  Favour”  (S''*  S.  ix.  225,  436;  x.  57.)  — 
A Dorsetshire  person  who  resembles  another  is 
■said  “ to  favour  ” him  or  her.  It  is  considered 
very  lucky  for  a girl  to  favour  her  father,  or  for  a 
son  to  favour  his  mother.  C.  F.  K. 

“ To  Demur  ” (S^**  S.  ix.  466.) — Demurrage, 
a commercial  term  known  in  the  shipping  and 


railway  world,  retains  the  meaning  for  which 
C.  C.  M.  contends.  Kingston. 

Perspicuity  in  Writing  (5*’^  S.  x.  66.) — I am 
afraid  such  criticism  as  J.  W.  W.’s,  however 
softened  by  his  assurance  that  it  is  meant  “ in  all 
courtesy,”  will  make  writing  for  “ N.  & Q.”  a 
terror  to  your  contributors.  One  has  in  writing 
frequently  to  choose  between  two  evils,  either  to 
make  one’s  composition  stiff  and  inelegant  or  else 
to  be  not  entirely  perspicuous,  that  is,  what 
J.  W.  W.  considers  perspicuous.  My  sentence 
concerning  Milton  and  my  correspondent  Lupus 
was,  according  to  absolutely  strict  rules  of  com- 
position, probably  enough  inaccurate,  but  it  was, 
I submit,  perfectly  intelligible  and  not  ungram- 
matical. Lord  Macaulay  is  indisputably  in  the 
front  rank  of  English  prose  writers,  and  yet  his 
greatest  admirers  must,  I think,  admit  that  his 
style  is  often,  if  not  awkward,  at  any  rate  inelegant, 
on  account  of  his  dislike  to  using  the  relative  pro- 
noun and  his  constant  repetition  of  the  leading 
word  in  his  sentences.  I am  absent  from  home  at 
present,  and  have  none  of  Macaulay’s  works  at 
hand  to  refer  to,  but  I can  illustrate  my  meaning 
as  follows.  Macaulay  would  write  somewhat  in 
the  following  style  : “ Johnson  was  a great  writer, 
Johnson  was  a great  moralist,  Johnson  was  a great 
man,  but  no  one  can  say  that  Johnson  was  a great 
poet.”  This  is  no  doubt  as  clear  as  it  can  possibly 
be,  but  would  it  not  be  more  elegant  to  say, 
“ Johnson  was  a great  writer,  a great  moralist,  a 
great  man,  but  no  one  can  say  that  he  was  a great 
poet”?  Macaulay  no  doubt  gained  greatly  in 
luminousness  and  perspicuity  from  his  repetition 
of  the  leading  word  in  his  sentences,  but  per- 
spicuity is  not  the  only  merit  in  writing ; one 
must  at  the  same  time  aim  at  being  easy  and 
elegant.  Besides,  a writer  must  give  his  readers 
credit  for  being  gifted  with  an  ordinary  amount  of 
intelligence.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  Macaulay 
is  not  both  an  easy  and  an  elegant  writer  ; I only 
mean  that  in  his  great  desire  that  his  readers 
should  not  misunderstand  him  I think  he  some- 
times sacrificed  ease  and  elegance  to  perspicuity. 
However,  when  I remember  that  a charge  of  want 
of  perspicuity  was  once  brought  against  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  writers,  a writer  whose  pen  I am 
unworthy  so  much  as  to  mend,  I may  say  to 
J.  W.  W.,  “ I am  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in 
this  matter.”  Some  years  ago  a false  report  got 
into  the  papers  that  Mr.  Carlyle  was  annoyed  in 
the  streets  by  jeering  and  hooting.  Mr.  Carlyle 
wrote  a letter  contradicting  this,  and  in  order  no 
doubt  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  his  denial,  he 
stated  that  it  was  the  very  reverse  of  true  ; where- 
upon a hypercritic  in  the  Saturday  Review  said 
that  he  supposed  from  Mr.  Carlyle’s  using  this 
phrase  he  meant  to  say  that,  so  far  from  being 
hooted,  he  was  cheered  in  the  streets  ! My  friend 
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J.  W.  W.  must  certainly  sympathize  with  this 
critic,  or  rather  perhaps  he  was  the  very  critic 
himself.  I hope  J.  W.  W.  will  not  think  that  I 
have  written  these  remarks  in  anything  of  an 
angry  spirit.  Although  I think  his  communica- 
tion rather  hypercritical,  I must  admit  that  it  is 
written  in  a very  courteous  tone,  and  I am  sure  I 
also  wish  to  write  “ with  all  courtesy.” 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

“ In  Memoriam,”  Edit.  1878,  Section  xxxix. 

S.  X.  27.) — This  is  not  the  first  addition  made 
to  In  Memoriam  as  originally  published.  In  my 
copy,  bearing  date  1852,  is  a section  not  given  in 
the  1850  edition.  It  is  numbered  Iviii.,  and  com- 
mences : — 

“ O Sorrow,  wilt  thou  live  with  me. 

No  casual  mistress,  but  a wife?” 

B.  J. 

Baldwins,  Counts  of  Flanders  (5^^  S.  x.  49.) 
— Baldwin  III.  married  Mathildis,  daughter  of 
Conrad,  King  of  Arelat,  and  Mechtild,  daughter 
of  Herman  Billung,  Duke  of  Saxony.  Baldwin  IV. 
married  Eleonora,  daughter  of  Eichard,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  Otgina,  daughter  of  Frederic, 
Count  of  the  Moselle.  Baldwin  V.  married 
Alix,  daughter  of  Eobert  II.,  King  of  France. 
Arnolph  I.  married  Alisa,  or  Artela,  daughter 
of  Herbert,  Count  of  Vermandois.  Arnolph  II. 
married  Susanna,  or  Eosala,  daughter  of  Beren- 
garius  II.,  King  of  Italy.  The  above  statements 
are  taken  from  Betham’s  Genealogical  Tables  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  the  World,  table  dlxvii. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

A “ Coincidence  ” in  the  “ Pickwick  Papers  ” 
(5‘'*  S.  X.  46.)— I beg  to  refer  Mr.  Sandars  to 
the  same  book,  The  Pickwick  Papers,  to  which 
the  humorous  story  of  the  man  who  eat  several 
shillings’  worth  of  crumpets  on  principle  and  then 
blew  his  brains  out  has  been  transferred,  without 
the  slightest  acknowledgment  and  with  hardly 
any  other  alteration  than  Mr.  Sam.  Weller’s 
dialect,  from  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson. 

A.  C.  B. 

Is  not  the  original  of  Mr.  Pickwick’s  “ immortal 
discovery”  of  the  broken  stone,  with  the  “very 
old  ” inscription,  for  which  he  gave  ten  shillings 
{Pickivick  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  164,  Ulus.  Lib.  edit.), 
to  be  found  in  the  memorable  trick  played  by 
George  Steevens  upon  the  antiquary  Gough  ? I 
refer  to  the  famous  tombstone,  a fragment  of  a 
chimney-slab,  upon  which  were  engraved  (by  a Mr. 
White,  to  deceive  the  antiquary)  certain  Saxon 
characters,  then  placed  in  a broker’s  shop 
frequented  by  Gough,  immediately  seen  by  him, 
and  eagerly  purchased  for  a trifle  (D’Israeli’s 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  303,  edit,  of 
1867).  H.  G.  H. 


The  tale  of  the  Fleet  is  a well-known  Joe  Miller 
which  was  at  the  service  of  Dickens  and  every- 
body else  to  refer  to  and  quote  without  involving 
plagiarism  any  more  than  dealing  with  a text  of 
Scripture  or  of  Shakspeare.  Hyde  Clarke. 

“ The  darkest  hour  is  that  immediately 

PRECEDING  THE  DAWN  ” (5«>  S.  X.  66.)— I fail  to 
see  how  this  proverb  is  misquoted.  The  dawn 
here  means  the  first  appearance  of  light,  and  I 
think  one  need  not  travel  far  to  ascertain  that  no 
hour  of  the  night  can  be  darker  than  the  one  before 
the  faintest  gleam  of  light  appears. 

H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

CoRSTON  Church,  Somerset  (5‘'»  S.  x.  68.) 

The  arms  of  the  Brittons,  lords  of  the  manor  of 
Corston,  are  as  follows  : — Paly  of  six  or  and  gu.,  a 
bend  sa.  guttee  d’eau  ; crest,  out  of  a naval  crown 
a demi- mermaid,  holding  in  the  dexter  hand  a 
purse,  and  in  her  sinister  a comb  ppr.  The  above 
crest  was  on  one  of  the  pews  in  Corston  Church  a 
few  years  ago.  I have  a drawing  of  the  pew,  but 
cannot  find  it  at  the  moment. 

E.  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.Newc. 

Bisliopwearmouth,  Durham. 

“ Between  you  and  I ” (5‘’‘  S.  ix.  275,  412  ; 
X.  18.) — Has  not  the  necessity  for  rhyme  to  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation  for  Herrick  at  the  second 
reference  above  mentioned,  if  it  can  be  allowed  as 
an  excuse  2 In  the  following  instance  it  must  be 
allowed.  The  circumstance  occurred  in  Dublin  in 
the  last  century,  and  the  epigram  was  written  on 
Lord  Cloncurry,  who  had  speculated  successfully 
in  blankets,  entering  the  theatre  when  Don  Quixote 
was  represented.  Poor  Sancho  Panza  was  being 
tossed  in  the  inn  yard  in  a blanket : — 

“ Cloncurry,  Cloncurry, 

Come  here  in  a hurry. 

And  see  this  unfortunate  squire, 

How  they  toss  him  on  high. 

But  between  you  and  1 

The  blankets  have  tossed  you  much  higher.” 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Kewbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge, 

Herrick  has  been  quoted  as  guilty  of  this 
grave  error  of  grammar.  Shakspeare,  who  makes 
Celia  say,  “You  know  my  father  hath  no  child 
but  I ” (As  You  Like  It,  Act  i.  sc.  2),  may  be- 
added  to  the  list  of  offenders.  G.  F.  S.  E. 

“ Left  for  another  than  I to  discover.” 

See  Browning’s  Old  Pictures  in  Florence,  xxx. 

J.  E. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5*’'  S.  x. 
69.)— 

“ Nur  die  Lumpg  [not  Lumpea]  sind  bescheiden  ” is- 
quoted  from  Goethe’s  poem  Rechensckaft,  Gorilla. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Literature  Primers.  Edited  by  J.  It.  Green.  Homer. 

By  Right  Hon.  \Y.  E.  Gladstone.  (Macmillan  & Co.) 
To  write  about  Homer  is  at  any  time  a labour  of  love 
with  .Mr.  Gladstone.  But  to  write  a primer  of  Homeric 
Literature  is  a very  different  task  from  those  which  he 
Las  usually  set  himself  in  relation  to  the  father  of  epic 
poetry.  Under  such  circumstances,  not  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  being  cramped  for  room  is  almost  impofsible  : 
not  to  be,  or  at  least  to  seem,  dogmatic  is  equally  im- 
possible. Of  course,  therefore,  Mr.  Gladstone  dismisses 
his  opponents,  the  Wolfian  Dualists,  and  the  Poly- 
Homerists(ifone  may  use  such  a convenient  designation), 
somewhat  curtly,  though  we  think,  for  the  si)ace  at  his 
command,  enough  is  said  about  them.  We  must  confess 
that  we  should  be  glad  if  some  consistency  could  be 
arrived  at  in  the  modern  orthography  of  classical  names. 
Why  we  should  be  treated  to  “ Olumpos”  when  we  are 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  “ Olympian  court,”  and  why  we 
must  speak  of  “ Odusseus  ” while  still  allowed  to  quote 
the  “ Odyssey,”  are  mysteries  which  pass  our  compre- 
hension. It  is  needless  to  say  with  how  delicate  a 
touch  Mr.  Gladstone  sets  before  us  the  beauties  of  his 
favourite  poet,  and  his  mythological  conceptions  both  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Some  of  these  sketches  of  the 
Olympians,  indeed,  are  veritable  cameos  of  Hellenic 
religious  thought.  But  we  are  somewhat  astonished  at 
the  bold  ligure  of  speech  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  calls 
Athene  the  T7r^o  infemerata  of  the  Olympian  system. 
We  should  like  to  be  sure  that  we  understand  the 
epithet  “optionist,”  as  applied  to  Homer.  We  hear 
much  in  these  days  of  ‘‘pessimism,”  little  of  “op- 
timism”; is  an  “optionist”  one  who  has  the  choice 
between  good  and  evil?  There  is  in  the  Homer  Primer 
so  much  by  which  every  student  must  be  benefited,  that 
these  few  points  seem  to  us  worthy  of  special  note.  In 
the  next  edition  Mr.  Gladstone  might  strengthen  his 
case  for  the  oral  transmission  of  the  Homeric  poems,  by 
reference  to  the  striking  illustrations  furnished  by  Prof. 
Max  Muller  in  relation  to  the  Vedas,  in  his  recent  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Chapter-house,  Westminster  Abbey. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  contention  is 
amply  warranted  by  similar  facts. 

Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians.  By  R.  Bosworth  Smith, 
I\1..4.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

Mr.  Boswortu  Ssiith  gives  us  all  the  information  now 
available  about  ancient  Carthage  and  her  people;  and 
although  he  lays  no  claim  to  originality,  his  work  is 
plainly  the  result  of  much  careful  reading  and  study,  and 
is  full  of  interest  and  animation.  The  Carthaginian 
cause  has  suffered  from  the  fact  that  its  history  is  known 
only  through  its  enemies ; and  Mr.  Smith  endeavours 
with  much  success  to  redress  the  balance,  and  shows 
that  in  her  long  struggle  with  Rome  the  “perfidia 
plusquam  Puidca  ” was  eminently  a Roman  quality.  He 
makes  up,  too,  for  the  brevity  of  the  ordinary  histories  of 
the  first  Punic  war  and  the  Spanish  enteri)rise  of  Hamil- 
car.  The  volume  is  rendered  more  valuable  by  maps  and 
plans,  and  by  a chapter  on  the  topography  of  Carthage, 
■which  is  the  result  of  a recent  visit  to  the  spot. 


We  regret  to  state  that  one  who  was  a contributor  to 
■“  N.  & ti.”  from  the  very  first  volume,  Mr.  John 
Macrav  (an  Aberdonian  by  birth),  formerly  Librarian 
of  the  Taylor  Institution,  Oxford,  died  on  the  13th  inst., 
■in  his  eighty-third  year.  A valued  correspondent  writes  : 
“Mr.  Macray  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  gese- 
iral  literature  of  France  and  Germany,  and  gave  evidence 


of  his  familiarity  with  their  poets  by  several  volumes  of 
translations  and  selections  published  between  1827  and 
1838,  and  in  later  years  by  many  fugitive  verses.  His 
reading  was  diffuse,  and  the  interest  which  he  displayed 
in  literary  inquiries  remained  unabated  to  the  last.” 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Orientalists  wilt  hold  its 
third  Session  at  Lyons,  from  the  31st  August  to  the  7th 
September,  so  as  to  enable  its  members  to  go  on  to  the 
International  Congress  at  Florence.  M.  de  Lessepsisone 
of  the  Honorary  Presidents,  and  M.  Emile  Guimet,  lately 
returned  from  a Government  mission  in  the  far  East,  is 
President  of  the  Lyons  Committee  of  Organization. 
Among  the  local  members  of  committee  are  a Buddhist 
priest  and  a Japanese  man  of  letters,  besides  several 
Frenchmen  connected  by  office  or  profession  with  China 
and  Japan.  M.  Ernest  Chantre,  Assistant-Director  of 
the  Museum  at  Lyons,  is  one  of  the  secretaries ; office, 
1,  Place  de  la  Miscricorde. 

The  British  Archaeological  Association  holds  its  Con- 
gress at  Wisbeach,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  from  Monday,  the  19th  inst.,  to  Tuesday,  the 
27th.  The  programme  includes  visits  to  Crowland 
Abbey,  Burghley  House,  Sandringham,  King’s  Lynn, 
and  Cambridge. 


to  CnrreSponHPutst. 

IVe  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Can  any  correspondent  kindly  give  me  the  names  and 
addresses  of  any  booksellers  dealing  in  old  divinity  MSS., 
old  commonplace  books  (MS.),  &c.  ? Please  address  Rev. 
K.  H.  Smith,  The  Cambridge  Road,  Ely. 

H.  is  merely  asked  to  supply,  once  and  for  all,  the 
usual  information  as  to  name  and  address  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  present  editor.  There  never  has  been 
hitherto  any  difficulty  in  securing  compliance  with  a 
rule  absolutely  necessary,  and  of  which  all  sides  reap  the 
advantage. 

J.  Owen. — The  Indexes  to  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Series  of  “ N.  & Q.”  are  out  of  print  and  extremely 
difficult  to  procure.  Our  Publisher  has  a copy  of  the 
First  Series  Index,  the  price  of  which  is  11.  5s. 

C.  A.  Ward.— There  were  two  singers,  father  and  son, 
Richard  and  Thomas  Ludford  Bellamy.  The  former 
died  in  1813,  and  the  latter  in  1843.  See  Grove’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Music  and  Musicians.  Dugdale’s  Monast. 
was  necessarily  the  book  referred  to.  Please  wait  to  see 
some  further  replies  on  the  other  subject. 

J.  A.  PiCTON.— A proof  of  the  paper  referred  to  shall 
be  sent  as  usual,  probably  next  week.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  do  this  hitherto  from  pressure  on  our  space. 

T.  F.  R.  will  probably  hear  from  our  reviewer. 

CuTHBERT  Bede  is  thanked  for  his  kind  letter. 

William  A.  I’Anson.— It  will  appear. 

Gorilla. — Anticipated,  S'k  S.  x.  99. 

W.  G.  Ward. — Not  received. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘ Notes  and  Queries  ’ ” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  GREAT  CHINESE  ENCYCLOPH3DIA. 

Mr.  W.  F.  IMayers,  whose  early  death  is  a great 
)ss  to  Chinese  studies,  contributed  an  article  on 
le  bibliography  of  the  Chinese  imperial  collec- 
.ons  to  the  last  number  of  the  China  Fuvieio, 
subject  to  which  attention  has  been  called  by 
le  purchase  for  the  British  Museum  of  the  great 
Qcycloptedia  of  Kanghe.  The  spirit  of  classifica- 
.on  can  be  traced  in  Chinese  literature  even 
efore  its  attempted  destruction  in  the  celebrated 
hrning  of  the  Books.  Under  the  house  of  Han 
le  remnants  of  ancient  literature  were  collected 
ad  methodized  by  several  great  scholars.  From 
le  records  preserved  in  the  great  imperial  library 
u Yeo  compiled  in  the  ninth  century  the  first 
nportant  encyclopredic  work  of  reference,  which 
?;tended  to  two  hundred  volumes.  This  was 
dipsed  by  the  Emperor  Yung  Loh,  who  formed 
le  idea  of  assembling  in  one  immense  literary 
icyclopcedia  the  entire  text  of  every  work 
irthcoming  at  the  period.  2,169  persons  were 
nployed  in  the  compilation  of  this  grand  com- 
sndium,  which  extends  to  22,877  books,  with 
xty  books  of  indexes.  The  original  intention  of 
rinting  was  abandoned,  but  two  MS.  transcripts 
ere  e.xecuted.  Of  the  three  co2Jies  originally 
lade,  one  is  still  in  existence  in  the  library  of  the 
[an-lin  College  in  a separate  building,  in  which 
lis  and  other  imperial  collections  are  given  over 


to  dust  and  decay.  The  orders  of  the  Emperor 
K‘ien  Lung  that  it  should  be  accessible  to  scholars 
are  quite  disregarded.  The  most  extensive  of  all 
these  encyclopaedic  enterprises,  however,  is  that 
undertaken  by  the  great  patron  of  literature 
Kanghe,  towards  the  close  of  his  long  and  splendid 
reign.  It  is  known  as  the  T'u  Shuh  Tsih  Gh‘eng, 
and  in  its  earlier  stages  the  management  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  hand  of  Ch'en  Meng-lui, 
who  incurred  the  enmity  of  Kanghe’s  successor, 
and  was  banished  in  January,  1723,  a month  after 
the  death  of  the  great  emperor.  The  responsible 
editor  was  Tsiang  T‘ing-sih,  who  was  born  in  1680 
and  died  in  1745.  The  comp'ilation  was  executed 
upon  a plan  devised  by  the  Emperor  Kanghe  him- 
self. As  this  classification  shows  the  Chinese 
ideas  concerning  the  order  and  imjiortance  of 
various  sciences,  it  may  be  well  to  give  an  outline 
of  it,  and  to  state  the  number  of  Icuan  or  books 
assigned  to  each  section.  In  the  first  category  are 
astronomy  and  mathematics.  These  contain  the 
heavenly  bodies  (100  books)  ; the  seasons  (116)  ; 
astronomyand  mathematical  sciences  (140) ; natural 
jihenomena  (188).  The  second  category,  physical 
and  political  geograpihy,  contains  the  earth  (140) ; 
the  dominions  of  China  (1,544) ; topography  of  the 
empire  (320)  ; the  frontier  nations  and  foreign 
countries  (140).  The  third  category,  the  relations 
of  humankind,  contains  the  imperial  court  (300) ; 
the  imperial  buildings  (140)  ; official  institutes 
and  biographies  (800) ; domestic  laws  (116)  ; 
private  relationships  (120)  ; genealogy  and  bio- 
graphy (640)  ; mankind  (112)  ; womankind  (376). 
Under  the  fourth  category,  science  and  inanimate 
nature,  we  have  arts  and  divination  (824)  ; religion 
and  iihenomena  (320);  the  animal  kingdom  (192)  ; 
the  vegetable  kingdom  (320).  The  fifth  category, 
metaphysics  and  doctrinal  philosophy,  contains 
canonical  and  general  literature  (500) ; education 
and  conduct  (300)  ; the  cultivation  of  learning 
(260) ; language  and  writing  (160).  The  last 
category  is  that  of  political  economy.  Under 
this  head  are  ranged  the  official  examination 
system  (136)  ; the  system  of  official  appointments 
(120)  ; articles  of  food  and  commerce  (360) ; 
ceremonies  (348)  ; music  (136) ; military  organiza- 
tion (300) ; administration  of  justice  (180) ; and 
handicraft  (252).  The  hian  reach  the  enormous 
figure  of  10,000.  The  compilers  were  not  left 
without  rule,  but  were  instructed  to  commence 
each  subject  by  an  historical  survey,  and  to  follow 
with  the  principal  series  of  extracts,  maps  and 
illustrations,  tables,  biographies,  literary  com- 
positions, elegant  extracts,  minor  historical 
notices,  miscellaneous  notes  and  appendices. 
A fount  of  movable  type  was  cast,  and  contained 
250,000  pieces  in  copper.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  done  at  the  suggestion  of  the  J esuits  ; but  so 
little  is  known  respecting  this  part  of  the  history 
of  the  great  encyclopedia  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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speak  with  certainty  of  the  details.  In  the  copy 
just  acquired  at  the  hluseuiii  the  typographical 
errors  have  been  corrected  by  cutting  out  the 
erroneous  characters  and  pasting  a slip  of  paper 
with  the  correct  word  on  the  back  of  the  page. 
Chinese  printing,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  on  one 
side  only  of  the  leaf,  which  is  very  thin.  The 
general  table  of  contents  occupies  twenty  volumes, 
and  is  introduced  by  a preface  from  the  hand  of 
the  Emperor  Yung  Cheng,  w'hich  is  followed  by 
an  introduction  by  Tsiang  T‘ing-sih,  already 
named.  It  is  said  by  some  that  one  hundred  sets 
were  printed,  whilst  other  authorities  aver  that  not 
more  than  thirty-eight  were  struck  off.  The  fount 
of  type  having  been  melted  after  a small  edition 
had  been  printed,  the  work  must  necessarily  ever 
remain  one  of  the  rarest  of  books,  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  copy  now  at  the  British  Museum  is  the 
only  one  in  Europe,  although  the  Bibliothcque 
Nationale  at  Paris  possesses  some  few  fragmentary 
portions  of  the  wmrk.  Its  real  extent  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate.  There  are  two  huan  in  each 
volume,  and  these  are  arranged  in  520  han, 
wrappers  or  cases. 

When  the  accomplished  scholar  who  now  directs 
the  Chinese  collection  of  the  British  Museum  has 
had  time  to  fully  examine  this  new  acquisition  we 
may  hope  for  more  information.  As  a mere  matter 
of  printing  it  is  certainly  not  so  gigantic  an  under- 
taking as  the  publication  of  the  specifications  of 
patented  inventions,  successfully  accomplished  by 
the  British  Government  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Bennet  Woodcroft.  This  extends  to  over  4,U(,)0 
volumes,  each  of  them  certainly  equivalent  to  several 
of  the  huan  of  the  great  Chinese  encyclopojdia  of 
Kanghe.  William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Bank  Cottage,  Barton-on-Irwell. 


MONTAIGNE’S  “ESSAYS”  AND  “BELTED  WILL.” 

I have  a copy  of  Montaigne’s  Esmys,  by  Florio, 
folio,  IG13,  which  belonged  to  Lord  William 
Howard,  Warden  of  the  Marches,  and  now  gener- 
ally known  by  the  epithet  of  “Belted  YVill,”  as 
referred  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Lay  of  the 
Last  Mmstrel,  canto  v.  verse  16  ; — 

“ Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  Borderers  still 
Called  Noble  Howard,  Belted  Will.” 

The  book,  though  in  excellent  preservation  and 
retaining  the  original  gilt  covers,  has  at  some  time 
had  the  binding  repaired  and  the  edges  somewhat 
reduced,  which  circumstance  has  injured  many  of 
the  interesting  marginal  notes,  of  which  several 
are  in  Lord  William’s  handwriting.  On  the  title- 
page  is  his  autograph,  “ W.  Howarde,”  between 
the  two  following  mottoes,  “ Merces  amoris  amor” 
rind  (in  larger  writing)  “ Contra  fortuna  fides”(sfc). 
The  following  are  some  of  his  more  important 
notes,  which  seem  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
pages  of  “ N.  & Q.” 


Chap,  ii.,  “ On  Sadness  or  Sorrow,”  p.  4 ; — 

“One  of  the  Constables gentlewom.  of  Yorkesbire ; 

iippon  the  first  hearing  of  her  friends  marrying  whoe 
she  had  long  Loved,  and  assuredly  designed  for  her 
husband ; fell  stone  dead.” 

Chap.  iii.  p.  8 : — 

“Treasurer  Burlei ask’d  of  ordering  his  funerall, 

answer'd.  Cast  me  aside  and  Lett  me  be  forgotten,  which 
were  his  laste.” 

L/jid.,  p.  8,  “ And  that  please  themselves  to  be- 
hold their  dead  countenance  in  Marble”  : — 

“ Y’et  this  humor  shall  be  subject  to  tbe  gird  put 
uppon  S'  Harrie  Beilis,  whoe  yet  Liveing  having  erected 
a tonibe  for  himself  in  York  Minstyr,  one  wrott  thereon; 

Peripatetice  quern  queris  Beilis  1 Sic; 

Vendit  hoves  emit  oves  non  est  hie  (sic). 
Another  thus  : — 

Whoe  lies  herel  Sir  Ilarrie  Beilis,  and  Ann  his  pheare, 
lie  lies  not  here,  I hould  a groate,  but  sits  in  his  chaire 
and  Lies  in  his  throate.” 

Chap,  xliv.,  “ Sleeping,”  p.  147 : — 

“ I am  of  opinion  that  im’oderate  care  and  feare  with 
such  other  pressing  exigencies  may  so  exhauste  our 
spiritts  as  perforce  we  shall  be  overtaken  with  slepe : 
why  may  not  an  over  busie  intention  hasten  and  extorte 
slepe,  as  we  see  violent  paine  in  wretches  broken  of  the 
whele  produce  suddaine  and  unsatiable  thirst,  soe  that 
the  poore  soules  bewaile  not  there  selves  soe  much  tor- 
mented with  there  broken  Lim’s  as  by  excessive  drought '! 
Die  confirme  this  wtk  a true  storie  ; there  was  a man 
rideing  over  the  sands  att  Lancaster  surprised  by  y' 
tide  : His  horse  a flote  began  to  swim,  being  soone 
spent  was  drown’d.  The  man  houlding  his  destruction 
unavoydable  prepared  him  self  for  death,  yet  kept  his 
horse-back  endevoring  to  prorouge  it  what  he  could. 
The  tide  drave  him  thus  sitting  2 or  3 mile  alonge  up]) 
the  sande,  the  water  then  giveing  back  againe  carried 
him  into  the  maine  sea  as  far  as  anie  strength  of  the 
ebbe  lasted  ; but  there  making  no  stay  the  fludd  brings 
him  as  far  as  before  he  had  bin.  Thus  he  is  borne  to 
and  froe  the  seconde  or  third  time,  when  Lighteing  on  a 
sande  bed  the  tide  left  him  and  he  escaped  yet  Liveing. 
The  strangest  thinge  is  and  most  to  this  pu[rpose]  that 
slepe  did  soe  cease  (seize)  on  this  man  as  he  was  forced 
to  nipp,  pinch,  and  bite  his  armes  to  kepe  himself  awake, 
now  saye  1 the  time  being  so  shorte  as  not  above  24 
houres  it  is  likely  that  this  unseasonable  slepe  was  not 
natural  but  occasioned  through  the  fearful  ” [struggles 
of  nature  to  preserve  life]. 

The  MS.  index  at  end  of  the  book  refers  to  this 
note  as  “ a strange  escape  of  one  goeing  over  the 
Sands,  147.” 

Chap,  xlvi.,  “Names,”  p.  149  : — 

“ I will  put  a storie  in  here  of  a contrarie  nature  god 
severely  punishing  an  other  who  presumed  to  blaspheme 
her  sacred  person ; in  my  time  a company  of  gallants 
meteing  at  Brainford,  devised  uppon  parting  when  the 
shott  was  to  be  gathered  that  he  should  be  scott-free 
whoe  could  sweare  the  greatest  oathe  ; the  matter  being 
decided  one  of  the  companie  brake  forth  in  a greate 
anger  att  himself  for  that  his  invention  had  not  served 
him  in  time,  for  it  is  in  my  head  nowe  says  he  that  would 
have  earned  it ; uttering  att  Last  that  if  he  had  swornt 
by  the  blessed  virgin  it  had  clearely  bin  his  and  ” [was 
thereupon  struck  dead  with  thunder]. 

The  index  refers  to  this  note  as  “ A blaspheming 
rorer  struck  dede  with  thunder,  149.” 
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Chap.  iv.  book  iii.  p.  4G9  : — 

“ He  might  have  noted  the  slight  motives  wherefore 
manie  have  foregon  there  Lifes,  as  a boy  I knewe  that 
for  want  of  sleepe  being  a scullion  and  over  wrought  did 
I hang  himself  but  saved  by  chance  he  confessed  that  that 
was  the  onely  cause.  A wife  [of  a]  citizen  of  London 
. hanged  herself  by  cause  her  husband  would  not  allowe 
her  a coach  to  go  to  church  in.” 

I Chap.  V.  book  iii.  p.  484  : — 

I “There  was  a cock... on  Terns  (Thames)  that  suspect- 
ing another  cock  to  have  bin  with  his  mate  followed  him 
as  high  as  Windsor  and  there  killed  him  and  comeing 
I downe  againe  to  [Lajrabeth  killed  there  his  hen.” 

Ibid.,  p.  487  : — ■ 

“S' Thomas  Eliot  was  much  of  this  minde ; he  over 
hearing  his  wife  solliciting  and  woeing  his  owne  servant 
James  Dier  (whoe  was  after  chiefe  iustice  of  the  common 
pleas)  cried  oute  aloude  to  the  fellowe;  James,  James 
beleve  her  not,  she  hath  sayde  twentie  times  as  much  to 
me ; m'  H.  Hose.” 

P.  574,  “ And  was  not  the  graving  of  a settle,  the 
chiefe  cause  of  the  most  horrible  breach  tind  topsy- 
turvy, that  ever  this  worlds-franie  endured?” 

“I  knowe  not  what  he  meane  by  this,  [if  not]  the 
greatest  quarrell  that  Q.  Elizabeth  had  with  the  quene 
! of  Scotland  was  quartering  the  armes  of  England.” 

Chap.  xi.  book  iii.  p.  581  : — 

“l(jl7  Carlel.  This  yeare  att  ottr  assise  I heard  a 
girle  confesse  openly  that  she  with  other  witches  had  gon 
under  the  shapes  of  bumble  bees  in  egg-shells  in  to  the 
( Isle  of  Mann,  and  that  she  had  crossed  the  sands  at  full 
1 sea  rideing  uppon  a bur-tree,  or  elder  stick;  The  iudge 
much  of  the  authors  minde  whip’d  the  wench  as  if  she 
1,  had  bin  suborned  ; but  I heard  her  im'eadiately  then 
I after  stand  to  her  confession,  and  did  then  reason  with 
her  about  the  fashion  of  her  transporting.” 

On  a fly-leaf  at  end 

i “ Mulier  si  imperium  obtineat  marito  semper  infesta. 

[ If  masterie  once  gotten  have  the  wife 

i All  slaverie  growes,  the  husbands  after  Life, 

i W.  H.” 

“ Si  uxoris  tui  cupiditatibus  per  omnia  consentis  infecta 
quicunq.  imperas  spernet  ipsa  (sic).  If  you  grant  to  your 
I wife  whatsoever  she  desires,  she  will  neclect  and  disobey 
whatsoever  you  commande.” 

The  four  following  notes  are  in  another  but  con- 
temporary hand.  P.  40,  “Imaginations”  : — 

“Sir  Peter  Salterstone  dreamed  that  a La.  (whoe  once 
had  been  his  Mrs.  but  was  at  that  time  maried  to  an- 
other) came  to  his  bed  side  and  urged  him  to  defend 
himself,  for  that  she  was  reddie  to  revenge  the  wronge 
she  conceived  he  had  done  her,  that  he  imagined  the 
fight  to  begin  and  that  the  La.  did  thrust  him  through 
the  arme  and  in  to  the  side,  where  att  awakeing  he  found 
his  shirt  all  blooddie  against  those  verie  places  which  he 
apprehends  to  be  wounded  ; which  timely  remayned  in 
the  shete,  but  his  skin  bare  no  showe  of  hurte.  This 
happened  at  london  An.  1608.” 

P.  110 

“ There  lately  hapned  as  fitt  an  accident  for  this  pur- 
pose, our  navie  that  went  last  1624.  to  Cales,  Hovering 
there  at  Sea  did  take  a Ship  that  the  Spainard  had  sent 
out  on  purpose  into  the  Indies  to  forewarne  there  plote- 
flete  of  our  navie,  and  direct  that  they  should  not  come 
to  Cales  as  was  intended,  but  to  tow  other  portes. 
Uppon  this  intelligence  our  navie  strate  left  Cales  and 


dividing  itself  did  waite  att  those  two  other  ports  as- 
signed, in  the  meantime  there  India  flete  knowing  no- 
thing of  the  businesse  made  her  course  for  Cales  as  was 
purposed  from  the  beginning  and  soe  came  safe  in  with 
oute  anie  disturbance  at  all.” 

P.  Ill 

“William  Reinolds  [who]  hath  soe  well  wrlten  in 
o[pen]  controversies.  Lived  at  fonge  (Pons)  in  France  on 
almes  and  died  there  verie  pore.” 

P.  171,  “ Of  Smels  and  Odors  ” : — 

“This  was  shorte  of  301.  my  Lo.  of  Bedford  bestowed 
in  buttering  a dish  of  eggs.  My  Lo.  of  Carle!  too  this 
yeare  1628  feasting  the  Quene  had  a pig  dressed  that 
stood  him  in  an  100  crownes.” 

The  quaint  style  of  orthography  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to.  H.  T.  Wake. 

Cockermouth. 


DANTE  AND  THE  WORD  “ LUCCIOLA.” 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  in  his  recently  published  version 
of  the  Inferno,  renders  lucciole  in  c.  xxvi.  1.  29,  as 
glow-worms,  and  he  defends  this  translation  in  the 
following  note  : — “ The  word  lucciole  is  rendered  by 
some  translators  fire-jl.ies ; but  the  fire- fly  was  not 
known  in  Europe  until  the  time  of  Columbus,  who 
brought  it  from  America.”  Mr.  Tomlinson  may, 
for  anything  I know  to  the  contrary,  be  correct  in 
his  assertion  about  Columbus  ; only  if  lucciola 
really  means  a glow-worm,  it  is  strange  that  so 
many  translators  have  rendered  it  fire-fly.  Out  of 
nine  versions  of  the  Inferno  that  I have  consulted, 
in  seven  it  is  translated  fire-fly,  namely,  in  those  of 
Cayley,  Pollock,  Cary,  Wright,  Parsons,  Dr.  Car- 
lyle, and  Mrs.  Ramsay.  The  last  two  mentioned 
translators  are  not  only  fixmiliar  with  the  Italian 
language,  but  they  are,  I believe,  well  acquainted 
with  Italy  itself,  and  have  probably  often  seen  the 
insects  in  question.  On  the  other  hand  Long- 
fellow, who  from  his  great  knowledge  of  most  sub- 
jects is  a high  authority,  renders  it  glow-worms. 

Exactly  ten  years  ago  there  was  a discussion  in 
the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  on  the  subject  of  the 
Italian  lucciole ; and  as  it  was  tolerably  exhaustive 
I have  no  desire  to  renew  it  in  its  scientific  aspect. 
My  object  in  writing  now  is  not  scientific  but 
literary.  I should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of 
those  of  your  readers  who  are  students  of  Dante  as 
to  whether  glow-worm  or  fire-fly  is  the  more  cor- 
rect rendering.  Are  the  two  terms  so  far  inter- 
changeable that  a translator  may  use  which  he 
pleases?  Millhouse’s  dictionary  defines  lucciola, 
as  “ fire-fly,”  and  gives  lucciolato  for  glow-worm. 
Meadows  defines  it  as  “ glow-fly,”  but  he  agrees 
with  Millhouse  in  his  definition  of  lucciolato.  My 
own  knowledge  of  entomology  is  exceedingly 
limited,  but  from  what  I can  gather  from  the 
above-mentioned  discussion  the  lucciola  appears 
to  be  more  of  a fly  than  a worm,  as  one  of  your 
correspondents  described  the  lucciole  as  “ gracefully 
skimming  along  the  tops  of  the  stalks  of  corn,” 
which  they  could  hardly  do  if  they  were  wingless. 
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Our  own  glow-worms  another  correspondent  de- 
scribed as  “wingless  beetles.”  Would  not  fire-flies 
then,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Tondinson  and  Mr. 
Longfellow,  be  a more  correct  rendering  than  glow- 
worms ? Dante  bad  undoubtedly  seen  the  lucciole 
skimming  along  in  the  gloaming,  and  when  his 
Evil  Counsellors  moving  through  the  gloom  of  the 
eighth  2)ouch  of  IMalebolge,  each  swathed  in  his 
flame  of  fire,  took  form  in  his  brain,  the  poet  was 
struck  wdth  their  resemblance  to  these  luminous 
insects  skimming  along  a valley  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.  The  passage,  as  all  readers  of  Dante 
know,  is  of  great  poetic  beauty,  and  as  it  is  not 
long  I venture  to  quote  it  : — • 

*•  Quante  il  villan  ch’  al  poggio  si  riposa, 

Xel  tempo  che  colui  che  ’1  mondo  scbiara 
La  faccia  sua  a noi  tien  meno  ascosa, 

Come  la  mosca  cede  alia  zanzara, 

Vede  lucciole  giii  per  la  vallea, 

Forse  cold  dove  vendemmia  ed  ara; 

Di  tante  fiamiiie  tutta  risplendea 

L’ottava  bolgia,  si  com’  io  m’  accorsi, 

Tosto  cbe  fui  la’ve’l  fondo  parea.” 

Is  it,  as  Mr.  Tomlinson  says,  a well-ascertained 
historical  fact  that  Columbus  first  introduced  the 
fire-fly  into  Europe  from  America  ? 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  translation 
generally  : every  one  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
translate  Dante  if  he  so  pleases  ; and  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  order  to  know  a subject  completely 
one  should  write  a book  about  it,  I can  quite  be- 
lieve that  in  order  to  understand  a foreign  author 
thoroughly  the  best  way  is  to  translate  him.  So 
much  for  the  student  himself ; but,  as  far  as  Eng- 
lish readers  are  concerned,  Longfellow’s  translation 
of  Dante  is  so  excellent  in  all  respects  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  rendered  any  subsequent  one 
superfluous.  It  is  true  that  Longfellow’s  version 
is  not  in  tcrza  rima,  and  that  an  absolutely  perfect 
version  of  any  poet  ought  to  be  in  the  poet’s  own 
metre.  Such  a version,  however,  in  the  case  of 
Dante  appears  to  be  unattainable.  T&rza  rima 
has  never  become  naturalized  in  our  poetical 
literature,  nor  does  the  English  language,  for 
reasons  which  I am  unable  to  explain,  lend  itself 
readily  to  this  form  of  metre.  Mr.  Tomlinson 
certainly  deserves  much  credit  for  the  way  in 
which  he  has  grappled  with  the  difficulties  of 
his  task.  Some  passages  — the  opening  of  the 
thirteenth  canto,  for  instance — are  very  well  done, 
but  I cannot  help  thinking  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether wise  in  selecting  term  rima  for  his  transla- 
tion. His  adoption  of  this  metre  has  occasionally 
compelled  him  to  take  liberties  with  his  author 
which  cannot  but  have  been  painful  to  a devoted 
lover  of  Dante,  such  as  I conclude  Mr.  Tomlinson 
to  be.  For  instance,  in  c.  vi.  1.  21,  the  poet,  speak- 
ing of  the  gluttons  tormented  by  the  unceasing 
rain,  says,  “Volgonsi  spesso  i miseri  profani.” 
Mr.  Tomlinson  very  strangely  renders  this,  “ Oft 
they  turn,  these  miserable  profaned.”  Now,  it  is 


difficult  to  see  how  a sinner  can  be  said  to  be  pro- 
faned. Of  course  Dante  means  the  miserable  pro- 
fane, and  so  his  tr.anslator  would  have  said  had 
not  the  exigencies  of  his  rhyme  obliged  him  to 
turn  the  adjective  into  a participle.  Again,  in 
c.  xxxiii.  1.  72,  LTgolino  says  with  unsurpassed 
pathos  : — 

“ Ond’  io  mi  diedi 

Gia  cieco  a brancolar  sovra  ciascuno.” 

Mr.  Tomlinson  says,  “ I blind  and  lone.”  Of 
course  Ugolino  was  at  this  time  alone,  and  I will 
not  deny  that  the  word  “ lone  ” adds  to  the  pathos 
of  the  scene  (if  that  be  possible) ; still  Dante  does 
not  say  that  Ugolino  was  alone,  nor  would  Mr. 
Tomlinson  have  said  so  had  he  been  writing  in 
blank  verse.  But  the  most  unfortunate  rendering 
that  I have  come  across  is  that  of  c.  iv.  1.  131, 
where  Dante  calls  Aristotle  “ il  maestro  di  color 
che  sanno,”  that  is,  “ the  master  of  those  who 
know.”  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  diluted  this  into 
“ who  knowledge  cultivate,”  thereby  sacrificing  the 
simplicity  and  emphasis  of  the  phrase.  Tenny- 
son, who  appears  to  have  had  Dante  in  mind  when 
writing  the  stanza  in  his  Palace  of  Art  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Plato  and  Bacon,  has  with  much  good 
taste  rendered  the  phrase  literally  : — 

“ Plato  the  wise  and  large-browed  Verulam, 

The  first  of  those  who  know.” 

All  educated  people  “ cultivate  knowledge  ” more 
or  less,  but  how  many  can  be  said  to  “ know  ” in 
Dante’s  meaning  of  the  word  1 

Mr.  Tomlinson’s  is  the  twentieth  version  (or 
thereabouts)  of  the  Inferno  that  has  appeared  in 
less  than  forty  years,  and  it  is  accordingly  another 
proof  of  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Dante  which 
the  present  century  has  witnessed.  Matters  in 
this  respect  are  somewdiat  changed  since  Addison 
wrote  his  celebrated  critical  papers  on  Milton  in 
the  Spectator,  without  making  the  slightest  allusion 
to  Milton’s  glorious  predecessor ; and  since  even 
so  great  a man  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  nearly  a cen- 
tury later,  confessed  to  Miss  Seward  “ his  inability 
to  find  pleasure  in  the  Divina  Commedia.” 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,”  Act  iv. 
sc.  2 (5‘>'  S.  viii.  104,  182 ; x.  84.)— 

“ I see  that  men  make  rope’s  in  such  a scarre 
That  wee’l  forsake  our  selues.” 

I have  written  this  passage  exactly  as  it  appears 
in  the  first  folio,  that,  nn  considering  it,  we  may 
have  before  us  the  form  in  which  it  was  probably 
spoken  on  the  stage  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
Heminge  and  Condell,  the  editors  of  the  folio, 
were  both  actors  at  that  time,  and  are  specially 
mentioned,  with  Shakespeare,  as  being  among 
“ the  priucipall  actors  in  all  these  playes.”  It  is 
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therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  words 
were  printed  as  they  had  spoken  them,  or  had 
heard  them  spoken  by  others,  and  the  first  duty  of 
a commentator  must  be  to  endeavour  to  find  out 
a suitable  meaning  for  the  words  as  they  stand. 
I have  offered  such  an  explanation,  but  Mr. 
Spence  has  decided  to  reject  it,  and  to  support 
his  conjectural  emendation,  on  the  ground  that  the 
meanings  .assigned  to  the  doubtful  words  are  not 
borne  by  them  in  any  other  of  Shakespeare’s  plays. 
This  assertion,  however,  with  reg.ard  to  two  of 
them  is  not  in  accordance  with  fact. 

Scarre. — This  word  always  represents,  in  the 
first  folio,  our  modern  scare,  both  in  its  separate 
state  and  in  the  compound  word  scare-croiv.  It 
was  so  written  by  King  James  I.  in  the  passage 
which  I quoted,  and  is  still  so  pronounced  in  the 
North  of  England,  and,  I believe,  in  the  West. 

The  following  passages  are  written  as  they 
appear  in  the  first  folio 

“ That  cannot  be,  the  noise  of  thy  crosse-how 
Will  scarre  the  Heard,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost.” 

3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

“ But  then  a noyse  did  scarre  me  from  the  tombe.” 

Rom.  and  Jv.1.,  v.  3. 

“We  must  not  make  a scar-crow  of  the  law.” 

Meas.for  Meas.,  ii.  1. 

Scarre,  then,  in  the  passage  under  consideration, 
means  scare,  and  this  word  gives  the  key-note  to 
the  meaning  of  the  whole. 

The  word  forsalce  is  sometimes  used  by  Shake- 
speare in  its  secondary  meaning,  to  quit  or  abandon  ; 
in  some  passages  the  primary  or  secondary  mean- 
ing, as  they  naturally  flow  into  one  another,  may 
be  adopted  ; but  there  are  others  in  which  only 
the  primary  meaning,  to  refuse  or  deny,  can  be 
accepted. 

“ Thy  frank  election  make, 

Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  they  none  tc  forsalce.” 

All's  Well,  ii.  3. 

Helena  understands  the  word  used  by  the  king  as 
having  this  sense,  for  she  says  : — 

“ But,  be  refused. 

Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever.” 

“ If  you  forsake  the  offer  of  their  love.” 

1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2. 

i.e.  if  you  refuse  or  deny  it.  The  word  was  com- 
monly used  by  the  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare 
in  this  sense.  I quoted  from  Greene,  who  was 
one  of  them.  At  an  earlier  period  this  meaning 
was  wholly  in  the  ascendant.  Chaucer  writes,  in 
his  translation  of  Boethius  ; — 

“ Gif  thou  coDsidere  the  noumbre  and  the  manere  of 
thi  blysses  and  of  tbi  sorwes,  thou  maist  nat  forsake 
(negare  non  possis)  that  thou  nart  yit  blysful.”— P.  38, 
Morris’s  ed. 

So  it  is  said  of  Olympia,  when  charged  with  a 
■certain  offence  : — • 

“ Heo  no  myghte  nought /orsol:e.” 

Alisaxtnder,  1.  748. 

Or,  in  other  words,  she  could  not  deny  it. 


It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  must  explain  the 
word  in  the  passage  under  consideration  ; for,  as 
far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  Shakespeare  never 
uses  it  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of  abandoning 
oneself  to  evil,  but  literally,  to  quit  or  leave,  as  to 
forsake  a seat  or  country  ; and  in  this  sense  it  is 
impossible  to  forsake  ourselves. 

There  remains,  then,  only  the  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  word  ropes.  I admit  that  it  is 
not  used  by  Shakespeare  in  any  other  passage 
with  the  meaning  of  outcry  ; but  a list,  not  very 
small,  may  be  formed  of  words  used  only  once  by 
him.  It  was  well  known  in  his  time,  and  very 
generally  used,  though  probably  it  had  become  a 
provincial  word.  Examples  of  its  use  are  given 
by  Stratmann.  Of  these  I will  quote  only  one  : — 
“ Ther  he  fond  his  emperice 
With  lourand  chere,  and  with  nice 
Hond  wringing  and  loud  roupe. 

And  here  visage  al  bewhope.” 

Sev.  Sages,  1183-86. 

I copy  the  word  as  Weber  has  printed  it.  Strat- 
mann has  rope,  probably  from  another  MS.  The 
latter  form  is  found  in  the  A7icren  liiwle,  where 
ropeth  answers  to  the  Lat.  clamat,  and  is  nearer 
the  Friesic  ropa,  clamare,  as  roupi  is  to  the  Dutch 
roepen. 

The  word  in  this  sense  gives  an  intelligible 
meaning  to  the  passage,  and,  in  fact,  the  very 
meaning  that  the  context  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
Of  course,  if  you  wUl  alter  the  words  of  a writer 
ad  lib.,  you  may  gain  a meaning  that  may  be 
satisfactory  to  the  author  of  the  proposed  emenda- 
tion, but  I protest  against  this  too  common  method 
of  treating  our  great  dramatist.  If  a suitable 
meaning  can  be  found  for  the  words  as  they  st.and, 
it  is  better  to  adopt  this  meaning  than  to  exercise 
an  unwarrantable  ingenuity  in  shaping  the  passage 
as  an  individu.al  fancy  may  suggest. 

John  Davies. 

Belsize  Square. 

“Two  Gentle'men  of  Verona,”  Act  ii.  sc.  4, 
L.  152:— 

“ If  not  divine. 

Yet  let  her  be  a principality. 

Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth.” 

Steevens  refers  to  Komans  viii.  38  ; but  both  in 
that  text  and  some  others  which  might  be  quoted 
principalities  are  either  evil  angels  or,  at  all  events, 
influences  opposed  to  the  Christian  warfare.  Monck 
Mason  interprets  the  passage  as  equivalent  to  “ let 
her  at  least  be  considered  as  an  angel  of  the  first 
order  ” ; but  principalities  are  nowhere  spoken  of 
as  angels  of  the  first  order.  In  the  arbitrary 
scheme  of  Dionysius,  De  Ccelesti  Hierarchia,  which 
formed  the  groundwork  of  Hey  wood’s  HierarcMe 
of  the  Angells,  principalities  are  the  first  class  of 
the  third  ternion,  or  seventh  of  the  nine  orders  of 
angels;  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern  (No.  221)  says  : — 
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“ These  keep  the  gnanl  amidst  Salem’s  dear  bowers; 
Thrones,  Principalities,  Virtues,  and  Powers ; 

Where  with  the  Living  Ones,  mystical  Four, 
Cherubim,  Seraphim  bow  and  adore.” 

I will  not  venture  (ultra  crepidam)  to  inquire 
for  the  theological  authority  for  this  statement,  nor 
are  the  pages  of  “ N.  & a fitting  place.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  neither  among  the 
mystical  four  nor  the  fanciful  nine  do  principalities 
stand  in  such  a position  as  to  warrant  their  being 
treated  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  divine 
and  human  nature.  There  is  no  other  instance  of 
the  word  in  Shakespeare  in  a personal  sense  ; but 
he  has  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  sc.  13, 

1.  19,  “ principalities  ” in  the  sense  of  sovereign 
states.  Moreover,  in  none  of  the  four  folios  is 
“principality”  printed  with  a capital,  though  in 
all  of  them  “ Creatures  ” in  the  next  line  is. 
Without  building  much  on  this,  as  the  use  of 
capitals  in  these  volumes  is  very  capricious,  I think 
there  is  room  for  a conjectural  emendation,  and 
would  read  ; — ■ 

“ Yet  let  her  hear  a principality.” 

With  this  reading  the  passage  would  explain  itself 
without  the  aid  of  a note  ; but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  observe  that  there  is  a very  similar  use  of 
the  word  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia,  b.  i. 
(p.  57,  ed.  1633),  where  Artesia  charges  Phalantus 
“ to  go  with  her  through  all  the  courts  of  Greece, 
and  with  the  challenge  now  made  to  give  her 
beauty  the  principality  over  all  other.” 

John  Fitchett  Marsh. 

Hardwick  House,  Chepstow. 


Irish  Folk-Lore. — The  veneration  with  which 
Danish — or,  more  properly  speaking,  Irish — forts 
are  regarded  in  Ireland  is  well  known,  and,  thanks 
to  that  feeling,  many  old  thorn-liushes,  which 
according  to  some  are  the  venerable  remains  of 
the  w.attled  hedges  which  once  defended  these 
circular  enclosures,  have  escaped  destruction,  no 
one  being  found  bold  enough  to  cut  them  down. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  preceding  I have  taken 
the  following  from  a newspaper  of  the  day.  The 
scene  was  Ballibay,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  in 
the  month  of  July,  1878  : — 

“ Bernard  Duffy  and  Henry  M'Guinniss  came  into 
court  to  have  tlie  question  decided  by  the  magistrates  as 
to  which  one  of  the  litigants  was  entitled  to  complete  a 
certain  fence  already  partly  constructed.  The  fence 
separates  the  lands  of  the  litigants,  and  is  made  on  both 
sides  of  an  old  fort,  and  the  point  at  issue  was  which  of 
the  parties  should  carry  it  through  the  enchanted  ground. 

“ Mr.  J.  B.  Ross  appeared  for  Duffy;  M'Guinniss  was 
represented  by  Mr.  M'William. 

“ Mr.  Ross  said  the  parties  to  the  action  were  reluctant 
to  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  fairies  by  disturbing  their 
ancient  habitation,  but  if  Mr.  M'William’s  client  would 
put  down  the  first  stone  of  the  fence  on  the  fort,  his  (Mr. 
Ross’s)  client  would  do  the  rest  of  the  work. 

“ Rev.  Mr.  Tardy  : Here  is  Dr.  Martin,  and  if  he  gets 
a good  fee  he  will  go  and  dispose  of  the  fairies.  He  will 
doctor  them. 


“ Mr.  M'William  : AVe  are  not  so  much  afraid,  after  all. 
We  will  lay  the  first  stone  and  defy  the  fairies.  AVe  will 
break  the  spell. 

“Mr.  Ross:  Very  well.  The  first  stone  is  to  belaid 
by  M'Guinniss,  and  we  will  carry  out  the  work. 

''  Edward  Lennon,  bailiff,  was  called. 

“ Mr.  Tardy  ; Now,  Edward,  I know  you  are  a little 
afraid  of  the  fairies  yourself,  but  we  will  keep  you  as 
safe  as  possible;  and  you  will  see  that  this  fence  is  car- 
ried straight  over  the  fort,  as  the  parties  have  agreed. 

“Mr.  M'AA’illiam  : I think  after  all  it  was  a question 
as  to  whether  the  fence  should  go  round  the  fort  or  go 
through  it. 

“ After  some  further  discussion  the  Court  directed 
that  the  fence  should  go  straight  over  the  fort.” 

Ev.  Pii.  Shirley. 

Lough  Fea,  Carrickmacross. 

Bavarian  Superstitions.— 1.  A large  propor- 
tion of  the  Bavarian  peasantry  entertain  the  notion 
that  fire  kindled  by  lightning  is  not  to  be  extin- 
guished. When  such  an  accident  happens  they 
are  discouraged,  and  do  scarcely  anything  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  flames. 

2.  A funeral  must  never  pass  through  a tiUed 
field,  not  even  in  winter,  though  it  might  con- 
siderably shorten  tlie  way.  The  peasant  is  fully 
persuaded  that  a field  through  which  a funeral  has 
passed  becomes  barren.  Except  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  no  funerals  are  allowed  on  Mondays  and 
F ridays. 

3.  A peasant  who  is  in  search  of  a wife  never 
goes,  excepting  on  Thursday  or  Saturday,  into  the 
house  where  he  expects  to  make  his  choice. 

4.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  not  to  give 
their  bare  hands  to  anybody  on  the  day  of  their 
marriage  except  to  each  other  at  the  altar,  other- 
wise they  are  threatened  with  poverty  during  the 
whole  course  of  their  union.  It  is  also  a very  bad 
sign  if,  when  the  bride  returns  from  church,  she 
finds  anybody  on  the  threshold  of  her  door. 

5.  When  a young  girl  finds  a leaf  of  trefoil 
divided  into  four  instead  of  three  parts,  it  is  a sign 
she  will  be  married  within  a year  ; at  all  events, 
she  carefully  preserves  this  leaf  until  her  wedding 
day. 

6.  On  Christmas  Eve  the  countrymen  are  accus- 
tomed to  frequently  drive  out  in  .sledges.  They 
think  this  will  cause  their  hemp  to  be  more 
abundant  and  higher.  They  do  not  fail  to  visit 
the  ale-house  and  to  drink  heartily  the  same 
evening,  being  convinced  this  is  the  way  to  make 
them  look  well  till  the  following  Christmas. 

7.  They  never  destroy  crickets  by  fire,  being 
persuaded  that  those  which  escape  will  destroy 
their  linen  and  clothes. 

8.  When  a peasant  loses  his  way  in  a wood 
after  sunset,  he  avoids  calling  any  person  to  show 
him  the  way,  being  convinced  that  in  any  such 
case  the  evil  spirit  of  the  forest  would  cause  him 
to  plunge  still  deeper  into  its  recesses. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 
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Fans. — The  Chinese  and  Japanese  use  fans  as 
we  do  scrap-books.  Friends  inscribe  on  thena  im- 
promptus, bon-mots,  caricatures,  &c.  There  are 
many  of  these  blank  paper  fans  in  the  Japanese 
, shops  in  London.  They  might  be  tastefully 
I applied  to  such  purposes.  A lady  might  record 
, the  names  of  her  partners  in  the  dance  ; others 
' the  irrepressible  menu,  &c. ; and,  if  a semicircular 
i fan,  more  private  records  might  be  folded.  A lady 
j might  even  keep  accounts  on  one  of  the  “ flukes,” 
or  whatever  they  may  be  called  in  ^Eolian  nomen- 
I clature.  J.  H.  L.  A. 

I 

j «auertes. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
I on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
. names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
j answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


I Eoyal  Family  Prayers. — Has  any  writer  on 
I the  Liturgy  compiled  a list  or  table  of  the  changes 
I from  time  to  time  made  in  the  prayers  for  the 
I royal  family  ? Such  a list  would  be  both  interest- 
i ing  and  useful.  I have  two  4to.  Prayer  Books  of 
! the  reign  of  James  I.,  both  wanting  the  title-page, 
I and  the  date  of  which,  from  the  “ Prayer  for  the 
j <3ueen,  &c,,”  would  seem  to  be  between  1613  and 
I 1619,  because  Prince  Henry,  who  died  in  1612,  is 
i not  mentioned,  and  Queen  Anne,  who  died  in 
I 1619,  is.  The  one  has,  “ Queene  Anne,  Prince 
I Charles,  Fredericke  the  Prince  Elector  Palatine, 

I and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  his  wife  ” ; the  other, 

I “ Queene  Anne,  Prince  Charles,  and  all  the  King 
I and  Queene’s  royal  progenie.”  The  first  was 
' perhaps  printed  in  1613,  just  after  the  marriage  of 
! the  princess,  and  the  second  in  1617,  when  she 
1 had  two  children  ; but,  if  so,  why  were  the  names 
! of  the  princess  and  her  husband  so  curiously 

I excluded?  Edward  Solly. 

Ralph. — This  name  is  very  common  in  North 
Staffordshire,  but  it  is  invariably  pronounced  as  if 
j spelt  Rayfe.  I believe  its  frequent  occurrence  is 
] due  to  the  fact  that  the  Earls  of  Chester,  in  whose 
p.alatinate  North  Stafibrdshire  lay,aud  who  founded 
I most  of  the  abbeys  of  the  district,  bore  the  name 
Randolph.  I should  be  glad  of  an  explanation  of 
its  unusual  pronunciation  in  the  district.  Is  it  to 
be  regarded  as  a mere  provincialism,  or  as  the 
survival  of  the  old  style  of  speech  ? 

C.  T.  Gwynme. 

Leek,  Stafford. 

Curious  Superstition. — I heard  lately  that 
when  a celebrated  actress  was  playing  she  never 
went  on  to  the  stage  at  the  Opera  without  going 
through  a curiouS  performance  with  each  person 
■she  met,  as  soon  as  she  came  out  of  her  dressing- 
room.  If  she  met  one  of  the  actors,  or  even  a 
■■super,  she  made  him  hold  up  his  thumb  in  front  of 


her  ; then,  placing  her  thumb  on  his,  she  turned 
her  hand  round,  at  the  same  time  pressing  down- 
wards. If  the  thumb  on  which  she  pressed  was 
held  firm  she  was  satisfied,  but  if  it  gave  way  she 
imagined  that  she  would  break  down  during  the 
performance.  How  and  where  did  this  strange 
superstition  originate  ? W.  Sidney  Randall. 

“ Merely  Sir  Martin.”— In  the  dedication  of 
Warburton’s  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  after  the 
author  has  rebuked  the  sceptics  for  “ their  clamours 
against  the  difliculties  and  discouragements  attend- 
ing the  exercise  of  free-thinking,”  and  admitted 
there  was  a time  when  such  complaints  were  season- 
able and  meritorious,  he  adds  : — “ But,  happy  for 
you,  gentlemen,  you  have  outlived  it:  All  the 
rest  is  merely  Sir  Martin,  ’tis  continuing  to 
fumble  at  the  Lute,  though  the  Music  has  been 
long  over.”  Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  explain 
this  curious  expression  ? I quote  from  the  second 
edition  of  the  Divine  Legation,  1738,  p.  viii  of  the 
Dedication  to  the  Freethinkers. 

James  Hooper. 

Rice  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Caerleon,  Monmouthshire, 
married  Lettice,  daughter  of  George  Owen,  Esq., 
of  Godston,  near  O.xford  (he  was  the  father  of 
Matthew  .Jones,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  Waen, 
near  Monmouth,  living  about  1720,  and  who  also 
held  lands  in  Carmarthenshire.  His  eldest  son, 
William  Jones,  Esq.,  of  the  Waen,  succeeded 
his  father  as  the  proprietor  thereof,  and  also  was 
proprietor  of  and  resided  at  the  Mansion  House, 
Winterbourne,  Gloucestershire).  Wanted,  for  a 
literary  purpose,  to  ascertain  what  house  he  was 
a branch  of.  It  is  thought  that  he  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  .sons  of  Richard  Jones,  Esq.,  of 
Bredeth  or  Breudeth,  Pembrokeshire,  who  was 
the  fourth  son  of  John  ap  Thomas,  alias  Herbert 
(of  the  old  royal  house),  of  Tre-Owen,  Monmouth- 
shire. Any  particulars  or  clue  to  the  above  family 
of  Rice  Jones,  Esq.,  given  by  the  learned  contribu- 
tors to  “N.  & Q.,”  and  addressed  to  W.  S.  L., 
care  of  the  Editor,  will  greatly  oblige.  W.  S.  L. 

Latton  Priory,  near  the  village  of  Potter 
Street,  Harlow,  Essex.— Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents kindly  give  me  information  respecting 
the  above  ? I find  from  Lewis’s  Topographical 
Dictionary  that  the  church  of  Latton  is  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  that  a priory  of 
Black  Canons  was  founded  here  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  having  the  same  saint  as  patron.  Some 
ruins  of  this  priory  still  exist  and  have  been  con- 
verted into  a barn,  which  contains  some  specimens 
of  the  decorated  style.  The  farm  is  called  Latton 
Priory,  and  stands  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  high  road  to  Epping,  in  the  midst  of  some 
fields,  but  the  distance  to  Latton  Church  and 
village  is  quite  two  miles,  possibly  more.  Local 
report  says  that  there  was  au  underground  passage 
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■which  led  from  the  priory  to  a fine  avenue  of  trees 
on  the  common  at  Potter  Street.  What  I am 
anxious  to  learn  is,  whether  there  was  at  any  time 
a large  house  or  other  monastic  building  on  this 
spot.  The  avenue  (a  double  one  of  fine  elms)  has 
every  appearance  of  leading  to  a large  mansion, 
but  now  conducts  only  to  a few  cottages.  Yet,  as 
the  distance  from  Latton  Church  is  little  more 
than  a mile,  could  some  conventual  house  once 
have  stood  here  of  which  Latton  Priory  was  an 
offshoot  1 Any  information  on  this  point  will 
oblige.  Margaret. 

Clerks  of  the  Peace. — Can  you  inform  me  if 
there  be  any  and  what  authority  for  clerks  of  the 
peace  signing  their  surnames  only  to  official  docu- 
ments, as  if  they  were  peers  of  the  realm  ? 

A Commoner. 

The  Wakeman  at  Eifon. — What  are  or  were 
the  duties  of  the  wakeman,  a Saxon  officer,  at 
Eipon?  E.  T.  M.  Walker. 

Chace  Cottage,  Enfield. 

“Commencing”  v.  “Beginning.” — In  a criticism 
which  appeared  a short  time  since  in  the  Saturday 
Itevieiv  on  my  last  novel.  In  a World  of  His  Own, 
the  critic  comments  on  the  fact  that,  in  describing 
some  festivities  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  I 
speak  of  the  ball  as  “ commencing,”  not  “ be- 
ginning.” My  words  run  thus  (vol.  i.  p.  (14) : — 
“ The  whole  (festivities)  to  conclude  with  a superb 
display  of  fireworks  on  the  lake  and  a ball  com- 
menciny  an  hour  before  midnight.”  In  defence  of 
my  use  of  the  word  I cpiote  from  Smith,  who  in  his 
Synonyms  (p.  99)  says  ; — “Like  all  words  of  Latin 
origin  commence  has  a more  emphatic  and  dignified 
force  than  begin.  Formal  and  public  transactions, 
ceremonies,  and  the  like  are  said  to  commence  ; 
common  and  familiar  things  to  begin.”  This  is 
illustrated  by  a ciuotation  from  Strype.  Can  any 
of  your  correspondents  give  me  a higher  authority 
than  Smith  or  Strype  for  the  use  of  the  word 
“ commence  ” in  the  above  sense  ? 

The  Author  of  “In  a World  of  His  Own.” 

The  Mercers’  Company. — Could  a person 
legally  style  himself  “ mercer  ” in  the  seventeenth 
century  who  was  not  free  of  the  Mercers’  Com- 
pany ? Is  there  any  account  of  the  tradesmen  who 
lived  in  Paternoster  Row  about  Charles  II.’s 
time?  Were  they  chiefly  mercers ? Pepys  men- 
tions purchasing  there  a suit  of  clothes  on  June  1, 
1665.  Information  is  wanted  as  to  the  families  of 
Gredier  and  Moyse,  living  at  St.  Margaret’s-at- 
Cliff,  in  Kent,  in  1680  ; as  also  of  a Samuel 
Pickering,  a merchant  of  (dharlestown,  S.  Carolina, 
who  died  there  in  1727.  C.  P.  C. 

“The  gloomy  brewer.”  — The  quotation  of 
the  verse  from  the  Talking  Oak  (ante,  p.  105) 
suggests  the  question.  What  made  Tennyson  call 


Oliver  Cromwell  a brewer  ? It  is  true  that  his 
father  was  sometimes  called  a brewer,  though  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  pretty  well  disposed  of  this  matter  im 
his  Letters  and  Speeches  (vol.  i.  p.  26). 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

Will  of  Peter  the  Great. — What  is  the  title 
and  date  of  the  book  in  which  the  will  of  Peter 
the  Great  first  appeared  in  English,  and  where  is 
the  earliest  German  version  to  be  found  ? 

G.  F. 

W illiam  Savery.- — Can  you  give  me  an  account 
of  the  ancestry  and  pedigree  of  William  Savery, 
the  eminent  missionary  and  minister  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1750,  and  a journal  of  whose  life  and 
labours,  compiled  from  his  original  memoranda  by 
Jonathan  Evans,  is  now  extant  ? Was  he  a scion 
of  the  Savery  family  of  the  “ old  colony,”  and,  if 
so,  what  was  the  relationship  ? A tradition  has 
come  down  from  my  grandfather — who  died  about 
1826,  and  whom  I find  to  have  been  a descendant 
in  the  fourth  generation  from  the  first  ancestor  in 
Massachusetts  of  a branch,  if  not  of  the  whole,  of 
the  Saverys  of  that  state- — that  one  relative  of  his 
had  removed  from  the  original  seat  of  the  family  to 
Philadelphia,  and  another  to  New  York  ; or  rather 
that  one  relative  had  removed  to  one  of  those 
cities  and  another  to  the  vicinity  of  the  other. 

C INADIAN. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon. — Where  can  one  find  j 
anything  about  this  very  considerable  painter?  ' 
Bryan  and  Stanley’s  Dictionary  gives  little,  and 
styles  him  inaccurately  the  brother  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon.  He  was  the  half-brother.  Phillips’s  Dic- 
tionary mentions  two  Sir  Nathaniels  ; the  first  it  - 
styles  son  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  born  1546,  with 
no  date  of  death  ; of  the  other  it  records  “ English 
landscape  painter,”  with  only  the  date  of  death, 
1615.  Are  they  both  the  same  man  ? Stanley  says 
he  is  called  an  amateur  who  painted  for  amusement. 
He  went  to  Italy,  however,  though  his  style  is 
Flemish.  In  truth,  he  reached  the  perfection  of  a 
master.  His  own  portrait  by  himself  and  his 
mother’s  are  said  to  be  at  Gorhambury,  and  he 
painted  a great  deal.  Can  one  find  any  list  of  his 
works,  and  are  there  any  in  London  ? Stanley 
says  he  desired  to  be  known  as  a painter,  for  that 
in  Culford  Church  his  monument  has  in  addition 
to  his  bust  a palette  and  pencils.  How  is  it  that 
he  is  so  little  known?  We  have  not  so  many 
English  painters  that  we  can  spare  so  eminent  a 
man.  The  relative  of  the  great  Chancellor  ought 
not  to  have  been  overlooked.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

“ Blackgowns  and  Redcoats.” — Who  was  th& 
author  of  this  clever  satire,  which  was  published 
in  1834,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  Oxford  ? It  is  in  six  parts, 
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and  was  published  by  Kidgway,  of  Piccadilly.  A 
complete  copy  is  now  very  scarce,  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  the  author  was  expelled  from  his 
college.  H.  S. 


Eeferences  to  Books  Wanted. — I shall  be 
glad  to  know  where  any  of  the  following  editions 
of  the  Tragedie  dc  Richard  the  Thirde  are  to  be 
found : — 


1621,  London,  Law. 

1700. 

1745,  London,  edited  by  Cibber. 

1759,  London,  edited  by  Cibber. 

N.d.,  London. 

1811,  London,  edited  by  Kemble. 

1812,  London. 

1815,  London. 

1815,  Pisa. 

1821,  London,  edited  by  Macready. 

1823,  London  (Cumberland’s  Theatre}. 

1835,  New  York. 

1839,  London,  Simpkin  (Hind’s  Acting  Edition). 
1846,  New  York  (Modern  Standard  Drama). 

1859,  Glasgow,  Cameron. 

1868,  London,  Phillips,  burlesque  by  Buruand. 

John  Taylor. 


Northampton. 


KepKetf. 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY  IN  LAND  IN  ENGLAND. 

(5“'  S.  ix.  347,  389.) 

I have  grave  doubts  whether  the  term  “our  Teu- 
tonic ancestors,”  used  by  Mr.  Picton,  is  correct. 
The  Teutons  were  not  one  of  the  original  great 
families  nor  were  they  at  any  time  a seafaring 
race.  The  Angles  and  the  Saxons  who  invaded 
England  were  evidently  of  Scandinavian  not  of 
Teutonic  descent,  and  I think  modern  historians 
have  not  placed  sufficient  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  settlement  of  England  was  not 
colonization,  but  emigration.  The  district  left 
vacant  by  the  migration  to  England  was  subse- 
quently occupied  by  other  races,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  was  a community  of  customs  be- 
tween the  race  which  left  the  region  now  known 
as  Schleswig  Holstein  and  that  which  subsequently 
occupied  it.  I think  Mr.  Picton  does  not  take 
into  account  the  great  changes  that  took  place  in 
England  during  the  occupancy  by  the  Komans, 
which  covered  a period  of  more  than  five  centuries. 
The  Romans  claimed  the  ownership  of  the  lands  of 
conquered  countries,  and  exacted  corn  rents  in  Eng- 
land. Grain  had  often  to  be  carried  very  great 
distances,  and  the  cost  of  carriage  became  such  a 
burden  that  the  law  compelling  the  English 
farmers  to  deliver  their  grain  at  certain  places 
was  modified  by  a law  of  Julius  Agricola.  The 
grain  rent  of  England  became  so  much  in  excess 
of  the  food  required  by  the  Roman  soldiers  that 
fleets  of  grain-laden  vessels  left  the  English  ports, 
and  the  Romans  erected  large  granaries  along  the 


Rhine  for  the  reception  of  English  grain.  Hence 
it  would  follow  that  “ a large  portion  of  the 
country  was  (not)  dense  forest  ” when  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  invaded  England.  The  easy  conquest  of 
the  country  by  the  comparatively  small  armies 
which  came  across  from  the  Continent  points  to  a 
settled,  well-farmed  nation,  the  natives  of  which 
had  been  growing  grain  for  their  Roman  masters 
and  had  lost  their  martial  habits. 

The  division  of  land  by  lot  dates  back  to  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites.  The  all- 
odths  established  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  become  the  private  property  of  the 
occupiers,  if  the  word  “property”  can  properly  be 
applied  to  land.  It  was  a possession  held  under 
the  state.  The  land  was  all  folc  land  distributed 
to  individuals  or  families  by  the  Folc-gemot.  The 
right  to  grant  land  by  charter,  and  thus  convert  it 
into  boc  (book  or  charter)  lands,  was  the  gradual 
growth  of  centuries  ; even  King  Alfred,  in  his 
will,  draws  the  distinction  between  the  folc  land 
and  the  boc  land  which  he  possessed.  The  system 
of  landholding  previous  to  the  Norman  invasion 
was  feudal,  and  there  is  a legal  decision  to  that 
effect  of  the  Irish  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  The  essence  of  the  system  of 
landholding  before  and  after  the  Norman  conquest 
was  the  same,  though  its  mode  of  expression  was 
different.  That  which  was  folc  land  in  the  former 
became  crown  land  in  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the 
power  of  the  monarch  waxed  while  that  of  the 
people  waned,  but  they  alike  declared  against 
private  property  in  land.  Norman  feudalism  only 
gave  a life  use  of  the  land  ; the  feud  returned  to 
the  superior  on  the  death  of  the  feudee.  Investi- 
ture was  a donation  for  life,  and  primer  seizin  was 
the  rent  received  by  the  superior  during  the  time 
the  feud  was  in  his  actual  possession,  between  the 
death  of  the  feudee  and  the  investiture  of  his  suc- 
cessor, in  whose  selection  the  superior  exercised  a 
choice. 

At  the  present  time  the  largest  estate  a British 
subject  can  have  is  tenancy-in-fee  and  a tenant 
holds  but  does  not  own.  I cannot  trace  back  even 
that  ownership  further  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL, 
when  retainers  were  abolished.  The  wars  of  the 
Plantagenets  were  a long  struggle  between  the 
nobles  and  the  crown  ; the  former  sought  to  make 
the  possession  of  their  lands  hereditary.  The 
crown  rights  which  implied  direct  ownership  were 
not  surrendered  until  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when 
he  gave  up  wards  and  liveries,  primer  seizin,  and 
other  rights  in  exchange  for  a tax  on  beer.  If 
Mr.  Picton  wishes  to  see  the  grounds  on  which  I 
base  my  opinions,  he  will  find  them  at  length  in 
The  History  of  Landholding  in  England  and.  in 
that  of  Ireland,  but  I have  tried  to  condense  into 
a few  paragraphs  that  which  appears  to  be  per- 
tinent to  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  measurement  of  land,  I may 
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repeat  what  I have  already  written  to  “ N.  & Q.,” 
that  the  original  integer  of  all  our  measurements 
is  something  connected  with  the  human  frame. 
Thus  we  have  the  nail,  the  finger  (eight  of  which 
make  a yard),  the  hand-breadth,  the  span  (one- 
fourth  of  a yard),  the  cubit  (from  the  elbow  to  the 
tip  of  the  finger),  the  yard  (from  the  stretched-out 
arm  to  the  ear),  and  the  fathom  (from  the  tip  of 
one  outstretched  hand  to  that  of  the  other).  The 
English  land  measure  finds  its  integer  in  the  step 
or  pace,  whicli  is  on  the  average  thirty- three 
inches  ; two  of  them  make  in  this  country  what  is 
called  a spade  (5  ft.  6 in.),  and  three  spades  make 
the  rod  or  pole  (16  ft.  6 in.)  ; forty  poles  make  the 
furlong,  and  eight  furlongs  the  mile.  The  mile  of 
1,760  yards  is  1,920  paces  of  thirty-three  inches 
each.  The  measures  of  surface  have  the  same 
integer.  Two  steps  or  paces  (5  ft.  6 in.)  make 
the  spade  ; three  spades  (16  ft.  6 in.),  the  perch  or 
rod.  The  square  perch,  30j  square  yards,  is  simply 
the  perch,  5i  yds.  by  51  yds. ; forty  perches  make 
the  rood  and  four  roods  the  acre.  I think  the 
integer  of  lineal  as  well  as  that  of  surface  measure 
is  the  human  pace,  2 ft.  9 in.,  and  I have  seen  un- 
educated men  lay  off  pieces  of  land  of  a quarter, 
a half,  or  a whole  acre  in  a few  moments,  by  step- 
ping it,  esc.  g.,  if  the  distance  of  twenty-four  steps 
(each  thirty-three  inches),  i.e.  the  length  of  four 
perches  or  rods,  be  taken  and  marked  at  each 
end,  and  the  walker  proceed  at  a right  angle,  he 
will  at  the  end  of  the  sixtieth  step  (ten  perches) 
have  reached  a quarter  of  an  acre ; at  the  one 
hundred  and  twentieth  (twenty  perches)  it  will  be 
half  an  acre  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fortieth  (forty  perches)  an  acre.  Of  course  if 
the  base  be  widened  the  distance  will  be  propor- 
tionately shortened. 

I am  not  at  all  clear  that  the  hide  of  land  was 
arrived  at  by  multiplying  or  building  up  from  the 
acre,  and  am  more  disposed  to  think  it  was  arrived 
at  by  dividing.  I have  usually  seen  it  estimated 
at  120  acres.  hlR.  Picton  states  it  at  160  acres. 
According  to  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  “If  a ceorl 
so  thrived  that  he  had  fully  five  hides  of  land 
(600  acres),  church  and  kitchen,  bell  house  and 
back  gatescal,  and  special  duty  in  the  king’s  hall, 
then  he  was  thenceforth  thane  right  worthy.”  He 
ascended  in  the  social  scale  from  the  position  of 
ceorl  to  tliat  of  thane.  This  may  have  been 
altered  under  the  Normans.  The  term  thane  gave 
place  to  that  of  hiight.  William  I.  divided 
England  into  60,215  knights’  fees  ; if  each  of  them 
was  four  hides  of  160  acres,  or  640  acres,  it  would 
make  .38,537,600  acres,  and  according  to  recent 
surveys  lire  area  is  only  32,590,397  acres.  If  the 
knight’s  fee  was  four  hides  of  120  acres,  or  480 
acres  each,  60,215  would  absorb  28,903,200  acres, 
and  leave  between  three  and  four  million  acres  for 
the  royal  parks.  If  Mr.  Picton,  with  whom  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted,  wishes 


to  consult  The  History  of  Landholding  in  England 
I will  be  very  glad  to  transmit  him  a copy. 

Joseph  Fisher. 

Waterford. 

Without  going  very  deeply  into  this  question, 
which  is  a very  wide  one,  permit  me  to  point  out, 
with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Picton,  another  source 
for  the  origin  of  private  property.  In  every  village 
community  there  were  the  enclosed  habitations  of 
the  villagers,  afterwards  known  collectively  as  the 
village,  tun,  or  town.  This  represents  the  centre 
point  from  which  issued  all  the  rights  over  the 
adjacent  territory  and  in  the  community.  Each 
of  the  free  villagers  had  there  his  homestead,  his 
house,  courtyard,  farm-buildings  (Stubbs,  Const. 
Hist.,  i.  49),  and  as  much  land  as  was  requisite  to 
form  a garden,  kitchen  garden,  and  for  flax  and 
other  culture  which  required  a constant  protection 
(Nasse,  Agricultural  Community  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  p.  17).  These  permanently  enclosed  plots, 
transferred  from  Germany  to  the  land  of  Eomano- 
Britain,  became  sacred  as  the  home — the  English- 
man’s castle,  in  popular  phraseology — and  soon  lose 
their  distinctive  history  in  the  wider  history  of  the 
law  of  real  property  which  has  yet  to  be  written. 

G.  Laurence  Gomme. 

[Further  replies  next  week.] 


The  Change  in  the  English  Pronunciation 
OF  Latin  (5‘’‘  S.  ix.  387,  438 ; x.  29.)— I think 
M.  H.  R.  has  misunderstood  the  questions  of  Mr. 
Hart  and  H.  N.,  and  so  has  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, replied  to  them.  They  ask  when  and  by 
whom  that  pronunciation  of  Latin  was  introduced 
which  is  familiar  to  most  of  the  readers  of 
“N.  & Q.”  : he  answers  by  describing  the  main 
features  of  the  new  pronunciation  recently  adopted 
at  our  universities.  As  regards  the  former,  English 
scholars  up  to  this  time  have  merelj^  done  like 
scholars  on  the  Continent — pronounced  the  letters 
of  Latin  words  according  to  the  usual  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  same  letters  in  their  own  language. 
Thus  the  great  Roman  orator  is  called  by  the 
Italians  Chichero  (I  use  the  letters  to  express  the 
same  sound  as  in  English),  by  the  French  Sisero. 
I do  not  know  how  far  it  is  the  fact  that  the  eccle- 
siastical pronunciation  is  identical  throughout  the 
churches  of  the  Roman  obedience,  still  less  how  far 
it  was  so  in  the  fifteenth  century.  If  it  was  so, 
the  change  may  be  attributed  to  the  Reformation  : 
not  directly,  as  though  it  had  been  adopted  for 
polemical  purposes,  but  indirectly,  the  tradition 
kept  up  by  ecclesiastical  usage  being  broken  when 
the  public  prayers  of  various  countries  were  put 
into  the  vulgar  tongue.  I believe  Mr.  Ellis  has 
found  reason  to  conclude  that  the  broad  a was 
used  in  English  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare  ; if  so, 
no  doubt  it  was  also  used  in  Latin  as  spoken  by 
Englishmen,  and  the  change  in  the  vowel  sound  in 
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- Latin  probably  synchronized  with  that  in  English. 

The  broad  a and  the  corresponding  sounds  of  e and 
I i being  identical,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  chief  nations 
! of  the  Continent,  gives  the  impression  that  they  all 
pronounce  Latin  alike.  But,  as  I have  already 
said,  it  is  not  so.  Germans  pronounce  the  Latin 
diphthong  ew  as  we  English  do  oi,  and  the  French 
give  it  their  peculiar  thin  u sound  which  we  cannot 
express  in  English. 

As  regards  the  new  English  pronunciation,  it  is 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  who  have 
introduced  it  to  restore  that  of  classical  times.  I 
am  not  competent  to  give  all  the  reasons  that  have 
influenced  them  in  determining  the  pronunciation 
of  the  various  letters  ; but  I believe  I am  correct 
in  saying  one  very  important  point  was  the  method 
in  which  Latin  names  were  written  with  Greek 
letters,  and  vice  verm.  Then  as  reg.ards  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  soft  c.  There  is  no  c in  Greek  ; Ctesar 
is  spelt  Katcrap.  Hence  one  of  two  things  : 
either  c was  always  hard,  or  ;c  was  sometimes 
sibilant.  The  former  is  the  conclusion  at  which 
our  best  scholars  have  arrived,  as  I believe  German 
scholars  had  already  done. 

With  respect  to  re  and  v,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
see  how  two  such  different  sounds  could  ever  have 
been  confused  together.  But  that  there  is  some 
natural  connexion  between  them  is  clear,  not  only 
from  our  Cockney,  “ Spell  it  [Weller]  with  a F] 
Samivel,”  but  also  from  the  relative  adverbs  and 
pronouns,  spelt  with  a w both  in  English  and 
German  (when,  wenn,  who,  wer,  what,  was,  &c.), 
but  pronounced  in  the  latter  as  we  pronounce  v. 
Which  was  the  true,  that  is  the  classical,  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Latin  Our  scholars  tell  us  it 
was  like  the  English  w,  “ a monstrosity  ” for  which 
M.  H.  R.  cannot  find  a single  argument.  I quite 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  absurdity  to  us  of 
“ Waynee,  weedee,  weehee  ” ; but  perhaps  our  accus- 
tomed pronunciation  would  have  been  quite  as 
ridiculous  in  the  opinion  of  Cresar  himself ; for  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  Latin  v was  written  in  Greek 
ov.  Thus  in  the  Greek  Testament  (1  Thess.  i.  1) 
we  find  Silvanus  appears  as  ^iXovaiw.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  account  for  this  transliteration,  unless 
we  admit  that  v was,  in  fact,  pronounced  lo,  a 
reversal  of  the  German  system  of  pronouncing 
w like  V.  As  for  the  argument  that  this  introduces 
another  syllable  wherever  v occurs,  because  w=oo, 
I think  M.  H.  R.  is  mistaken  in  calling  the  English 
w a vowel.  So  far  from  it,  it  is  strictly  speaking 
a consonant,  i.e.  a letter  which  requires  to  be 
sounded  with  a vowel.  We  see  this  in  the  puzzled 
look  of  an  Englishman  when  first  he  comes  across 
such  a Welsh  word  as  Llanwnws.  When  we  find 
in  Milton  such  a line  as 

“ Which  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar,” 

M.  H.  R.  would  persuade  us  we  have  a line  of 
twelve  instead  of  ten  syllables.  It  is  not  so,  for 
ivhich  and  luith  are  both  monosyllables  ; and  so, 


too,  Sylwestrem  and  awena,  in  the  line  he  quotes 
from  Virgil,  if,  as  was  probably  the  case,  the 
Romans  so  pronounced  them,  were  trisyllables. 

A.  Compton. 

Robert  Bolton  and  Enclosures  (S***  S.  x. 
81.) — There  seems  to  have  been  something 
peculiarly  harassing  or  obnoxious  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  enclosures  of  the  region  about 
Northamptonshire  were  made,  as  illustrated  by 
these  denunciations  of  Robert  Bolton.  He  was  of 
Lancashire  birth,  but  the  evils  of  depopulation 
were  rather  to  be  met  with  in  the  midland  counties. 
He  was  presented  to  his  Northamptonshire  rectory 
of  Broughton,  three  miles  south-west  of  Kettering, 
in  1610,  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,  Augustine  Nicolls. 
Bolton  died  in  16.31,  and  to  him  succeeded  Joseph 
Bentham,  formerly  incumbent  of  Weekley,  near 
Boughton  and  Kettering,  to  both  which  benefices 
he  had  been  presented  by  Edward,  Lord  hlontagu, 
of  Boughton.  Bentham  in  1635  published  his 
sermons,  preached  at  the  lecture  of  Kettering, 
under  the  title  of  The  Christian  Conflict,  . . . 
particularly  applied  to  Magistrates,  Ministers, 
Husbands,  &c.,  4to.,  dedicated  to  his  patron.  In 
this  work  Bentham  discussed  the  case  of  depopula- 
tion in  the  same  spirit  as  his  predecessor. 

On  July  17,  1656,  the  Rev.  Henry  Newcome,  of 
Gawsworth,  journeying  into  his  own  country  {i.e. 
Huntingdonshire), 

“ came  to  Lutterworth,  Kalmish  [Kalraarsh],  Kettering, 
Barton  [Barton-Seagrave]  (the  monument  of  depopula- 
tion, going  by  which  place  I thought  of  what  Mr.  Bolton 
hath  said,  that  some  places  that  had  been  so  depopulated 
had  cast  out  the  seed  of  the  depopulator,  and  as  I re- 
member I inquired,  and  it  was  so  here),  Buxton,  Finden 
fPinedon],  and  came  to  Wimington  pretty  timely.” — 
Newcome’s  Autobiography,  p.  59,  Chetham  Soc.,  vol.  xxvi. 

The  passage  to  which  Newcome  refers  is  that 
which  occurs  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  C. 
Elliot  Browne’s  citation,  ante,  p.  82. 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford. 

Hunt  of  Ashover  and  Aston  (5*^^  S.  x.  47.) — 
The  arms  on  the  monument  in  the  church  of  Aston- 
on-Trent,  and  inquired  for  by  Me.  Cox,  are — 
1.  Hunt ; 2.  Chedder  ; 3.  Stakepoule  or  Barke- 
rolles ; 4.  Holford.  The  knightly  family  of 

Chedder,  whose  arms  are  given  in  the  second 
quarter,  were  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  but  they 
may  have  had  property  at  Aston.  A co-heir  of  this 
family  married  Sir  John  Talbot,  Viscount  L’Isle, 
who  was  killed  with  his  father,  the  renowned  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  at  the  battle  of  Chastillon,  in  1453. 
This  marriage  may  perhaps  assist  to  verify  the 
arms.  The  tincture  of  the  third  quarter  cannot 
be  correct.  The  chevron  should  either  be  argent 
or  or.  Azure,  a chevron  arg.  between  three 
crescents  or,  is  borne  by  Stakepoule,  and  Az., 
a chevron  between  three  crescents  or,  by  Barke- 
rolles.  There  is  a Derbyshire  family  named 
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Blackwall  whose  arms  have  great  affinity  to  those 
of  Holford  : Arg,,  a greyhound  courant  sable, 
collared  or ; on  a chief  indented  sable  three 
besants.  G.  D.  T. 

Huddersfield. 

IMisereres  (5‘''  S.  X.  68.) — I should  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  your  correspondent  to  the 
curious  old  misereres  of  Chester  Cathedral.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  no  drawings  or  photographs 
of  them  as  far  as  I can  ascertain  ; but  if  any  of 
your  readers  know  of  any  I should  much  like  to 
hear  of  them.  The  carvings  are  numerous  and  in 
most  excellent  preservation.  Some  of  the  subjects 
are  very  quaint,  as  one,  for  instance,  representing 
the  first  quarrel  and  giving  “ the  cold  shoulder.” 
In  Chambers's  Journal,  March,  1878,  mention  is 
made,  in  an  article  on  the  cat,  of  a carving  on  a 
miserere  in  a church  in  the  Isle  of  Thauet,  repre- 
senting an  old  woman  sitting  in  a chair  with  her 
cats,  so  that  there  are  probably  some  misereres  in 
that  church  worth  inquiring  about.  How  did  the 
word  miserere  come  to  be  applied  to  those  seats  ? 

W.  Sidney  Eandall. 

Goldsmith  an  “ Inspired  Idiot  ” (5‘'i  S.  x. 

68.)— 

“ It  has  been  generally  circulated  and  believed  that  be 
[Goldsmith]  was  a mere  fool  in  conversation ; but,  in 
truth,  this  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  In  allusion  to 
this,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  who  admired  his  writings, 
said  he  was  ‘ an  inspired  idiot  ’ ; and  Garrick  described 
him  as  one 

‘ for  shortness  call’d  Noll, 

AVho  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talk’d  like  poor  Poll.’  ” 

— Boswell’s  T.ife  of  Johnson,  ch.  xv. 

K.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

The  old  Duke  of  Wellington  an  O’Toole 
DY  Descent  : the  O’Byrnes  and  O’Tooles  (U‘ 
S.  vi.  508,  585.) — It  is  not  generally  known 
(unless  to  the  fortunate  possessors  of  your  first 
series)  that  in  the  female  line  the  old  duke  had 
a slight  inlusion  of  the  O’Toole  blood  in  his  veins, 
hence,  no  doubt,  his  fighting  propensities.  The 
eminent  mathematician  Oliver  Byrne  claims  to  be 
the  genuine  representative  of  the  O’Byrnes,  and, 
if  every  one  had  his  own,  would  now  be  reposing 
in  the  fair  shades  of  Coolattin  and  Shillelagh, 
or,  if  he  could  be  in  two  or  four  places  at 
once,  also  in  Powerscourt  and  the  Dargle  glen, 
all  of  which  charming  localities  were  formerly 
O’Byrne’s  country.  In  any  case,  however,  the  rich 
burgesses  of  Rathmines  and  Eathgar  would  never 
have  to  dread  from  a chieftain  like  Oliver  another 
Black  Monday,  as  he  would  prefer  hunting  up  the 
square  root  ol  a negative  cjuantity  to  any  plunder 
he  could  get  in  hunting  up  the  loot  of  the  wealthy 
town  lands  above  mentioned,  even  if  his  kerns 
were  ever  so  anxious  to  the  contrary. 

H.  Hall. 


The  Lollards’  Tower  (5‘'*S.  x.  80, 126.)— It  is 
quite,  certain  that  there  was  a Lollards’  Tower  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  St.  Paul’s.  But  though 
all  may  believe  in  the  Lowlardes’  Tower  which 
was  burnt  in  1561,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  doubt  the  existence  of^Hhe  Lollards’  Tower 
at  Lambeth,  which  is  still  standing.  It  has,  I 
believe,  always  been  held  to  be  a doubtful  point 
whether,  when  Hugh  Latimer  said  that  “ he  would 
rather  go  to  Purgatory  than  to  the  Lollards’ 
Tower,”  he  meant  the  tower  at  St.  Paul’s  or  that 
at  Lambeth  ; both  were  episcopal  prisons.  The 
most  distinct  account  of  the  Lollards’  Tower  at 
St.  Paul’s  is  given  by  Stow  (see  “ N.  & Q.,”  4*'^  S. 
i.  564),  and  a good  print  of  the  cathedral,  showing 
the  exact  position  of  the  tower,  is  to  be  found  in 
Cassell’s  Old  and  New  London  (i.  259).  One  of 
the  most  notorious  of  the  deaths  in  this  prison  was 
that  of  Richard  Hunne  in  1514,  who  is  depicted 
as  hanging  in  his  cell  of  torture,  in  “ the  prison 
within  the  Lollards’  Tower  at  Paul’s,”  in  Fox’s 
Acts  and  Monuments  (edit.  1641,  ii.  15).  It  is 
certain  that  all  Protestants  at  that  time  fully 
believed  that  Hunne  was  murdered  in  the  Lollards’ 
Tower,  as  the  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  inquest  sets 
forth  ; and  no  doubt  Latimer  refers  to  this  in  his 
letter  to  Morice  (Fox,  iii.  564)  when  he  gives  as 
a reason  why  he  would  rather  go  to  Purgatory 
than  to  the  Lollards’  Tower,  because  “ there  they 
might  strangle  me,  and  then  give  out  that  I had 
hang’d  myself.”  If,  as  it  seems,  this  cell  was  a 
part  of  the  bell-tower,  the  prison  of  the  Lollards 
was  indeed  a place  of  torment ; and  at  the  inquest 
on  Hunne  the  bell-ringer,  who  was  his  gaoler,  was 
brought  in  as  guilty  of  his  death. 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  Lollards’  Tower  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1561.  Doubtless  the  walls 
remained  and  the  tower  was  restored  ; for  Stow, 
in  his  Annals,  mentions  that  Peter  Burchet  was 
imprisoned  there  in  1573,  and  in  his  Survey  of 
London  (1754,  i.  708)  says  that  Burchet  was  the 
last  person  who  was  committed  to  the  Lollards’ 
Tower.  It  was  finally  and  altogether  destroyed  in 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  Edward  Solly. 

Funeral  Armour  (5*’’  S.  ix.  429  ; x.  11,  73, 
129.) — Mr.  Hdyshe  is  right  in  assuming  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  helmets,  &c.,  found  in  our 
churches  are  real,  and  not  the  fabrication  of  the 
undertaker.  My  belief  is  the  latter  belong  only 
to  a period  when  armour  had  passed  out  of  use, 
but  when  the  custom  continued  of  having  it  with 
heraldic  achievements  at  funerals.  There  is  a 
ready  way  of  discovering  the  true  from  the  false. 
All  the  helmets  made  for  mere  show  belong  to  the 
class  called  armets,”  of  the  sixteenth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  The  true 
ones  are  stouter  in  make,  and  all  their  parts  are 
movable,  i.e.  the  visor  and  beaver,  &c.  This  is 
not  so  in  the  false  ones.  Their  constituent  parts- 
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are  roughly  put  together,  and  if  they  move  at  all, 
which  is  not  often,  it  is  with  difficulty,  and  they 
are  never  quite  complete.  It  sometimes  appears 
that  an  old  helmet  has  been  botched  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  this  can  always  be  distinguished  in 
examination.  The  four  helmets  preserved  in 
Cobham  Church,  Kent,  are  a most  valuable  series. 
The  two  tilting  helmets,  which  hang  together,  are 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  certainly  belonged 
to  Sir  Eeginald  Braybroke  and  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Hawberk,  both  of  whom  lie  in  the  church.  The 
next  example  in  point  of  date  is  also  very  fine.  It 
hangs  on  the  north  wall,  and  must  have  been  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brook,  Lord  Cobham,  who  died  in 
1529.  Equally  fine  of  its  kind  is  that  which  sus- 
tains the  crest  of  the  Moor’s  head,  and  which  must 
have  belonged  to  George  Brook,  Lord  Cobhau\ 
(son  of  the  latter),  who  died  in  1558.  Gauntlets, 
spurs,  swords,  would  in  all  cases  be  original,  and 
are  not  now  commonly  met  with.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  these  objects  receive  such  little 
care  at  the  hands  of  the  ex-officio  custodes  of  our 
churches.  They  are  generally  banished  in  all 
restorations,  or  hidden  away,  so  preparing  for 
some  future  abstraction.  Even  if  this  is  not  done, 
they  are  dissevered  from  adjacent  memorials  and 
their  interest  destroyed.  It  seems  to  be  very 
difficult  to  inculcate  the  fact  that  these  relics  as 
well  as  our  monuments  belong  to  our  domestic 
history.  We  can  scarcely  pardon  such  ignorance 
where  we  look  for  culture.  J.  G.  Waller. 

Zoffany  the  Painter  (5*’’  S.  ix.  468.) — I can 
give  very  little  information  to  A.  C.  relative  to 
this  artist.  The  Imperial  Biography  states  that 
he  was  a favourite  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  that 
he  amassed  a great  fortune,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  died  at  Kew.  The  Penny  Cyclo.  says  he 
went  to  India  1781  or  1782,  and  that  he  returned 
rich  to  London  about  1790.  It  says  that  Fiorillo 
gives  an  account  of  him,  and  also  the  Geschichte 
der  Mahlarey  and  Pilkington.  My  copy  of  Pil- 
kington  is  useless,  being  of  the  year  1798,  when 
Zoffany  was  still  living.  Now  observe  the  correct- 
ness of  dictionaries  as  to  his  birth  and  death  : 
Penny  Cyclo.,  1735-1810 ; Bryan  quotes  Zani, 
1735-1772  {i.e.  nine  years  before  he  went  to 
India)  ; Phillips,  Biog.  Diet.,  1733-1788  ; Haydn, 
Diet.  Dates,  1735,  d.  Dec.  16, 1810.  His  tombstone, 
however,  at  Kew  says  Nov.  11,  1810,  aged  eighty- 
seven,  hence  he  was  born  in  1723.  When  cyclo- 
piedias  are  in  question  facts  appear  to  be  anything 
rather  than  stubborn  things.  In  a little  book 
called  Pictures  and  Painters  (about  which  I can 
learn  nothing,  for  it  has  no  date,  though  it  is  pub- 
lished by  Bogue,  and  has  no  author’s  name)  an 
anecdote  is  given  which  may  interest  A.  C.  if  not 
already  known  to  him.  When  at  Florence  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  noticed  Zoffany  and  asked, 
“ What  countryman  are  you  ? ” “ An  Englishman.” 


“How  sol  Your  name  is  German.”  “Yes, 
I was  born  in  Germany — that  was  an  accident ; I 
call  that  my  country  where  I have  been  protected.” 
He  lived  and  died  at  Stroud-on-the-Green.  He 
there  painted  a large  picture  of  the  Last  Supper 
and  presented  it  to  St.  George’s  Chapel  as  an  altar- 
piece,  where  it  still  remains  : every  head  but  that 
of  Christ  was  a likeness.  He  introduced  himself, 
and  the  others  were  likenesses  of  people  living  at 
Brentford  and  Stroud-on-the-Green.  There  was 
a nursemaid  in  his  house  with  fine  hands,  and  he 
frequently  introduced  her  hands  into  his  pictures. 

I should  think  there  would  not  be  many  letters 
of  his  extant.  He  seems  to  have  been  a simple- 
minded  person,  industrious,  blunt,  and  wholly 
given  over  to  painting  ; a considerable  master  of 
the  brush,  of  great  common  sense,  some  wit,  and 
but  little  inclined  to  the  graces.  The  filling  in  of 
the  Supper  guests  from  Old  Brentford  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  man’s  mind.  His  name  is 
considerable,  but  he  is  a finer  painter  than  he  is 
reckoned  to  be.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

The  only  picture  of  the  three  mentioned  by 
A.  C.  that  I recollect  at  present  is  “The  Cock 
Fight.”  This  was  exhibited  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion, Pall  Mall,  in  1862,  and  described  as  “ Colonel 
Mordaunt’s  Cock  Match  at  Lucknow.”  It  be- 
longed to  Lieut.-Col.  Dawkins.  E.  T.  S. 

Shakspeare  : Newton  : Harvey  (5^*^  S.  x. 
86.)— To  the  apocryphal  story  of  the  falling  apple 
is  to  be  traced  the  surprising  but  very  common 
popular  error,  into  which  Mr.  Kennedy  appears 
to  have  fallen,  of  supposing  that  Newton  is  cre- 
dited with  the  “ enunciation  of  the  principle  of 
gravitation.”  The  enunciation  of  the  principle,  so 
fiir  as  it  is  involved  in  the  passage  from  Troiluo 
and  Cressida,  is  as  old  as  Aristotle  ; and  even  the 
law  that  the  force  of  gravitation  is  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  square  of  the  distance  had  been 
conjectured  from  analogy,  and  acted  upon  as  au 
hypothesis  by  philosophers  previous  to  Newton. 
What  has  made  his  name  immortal  is  the  demon- 
stration of  that  law,  the  application  of  it  to  all  the 
planets  and  their  satellites,  and  the  deduction  from 
it  of  their  elliptic  orbits,  their  perturbations,  and, 
in  fact,  the  whole  system  of  modern  astronomy. 

As  to  the  ciiculation  of  the  blood,  I should  like 
to  vary  Mr.  Kennedy’s  query  by  asking  what 
was  the  precise  theory  as  to  the  movement  of  the 
blood  entertained  by  well-informed  persons  at  the 
period  immediately  preceding  Harvey’s  great  dis- 
covery. This  information  is  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  judge  whether  the  word  “ visit  ” in  the 
passage  from  J ulius  Ccesar  implies  any  knowledge 
of  the  subject  beyond  what  was  common  to  Shake- 
speare and  his  contemporaries. 

John  Fitchett  Marsh. 

Hardwick  House,  Chepstow. 
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Banddelrowes  (5‘*“  S.  ix.  428.) — Might  not 
these  be  bandrols  or  banner-rolls^  “ small  banners, 
edged  with  fringe  or  twisted  silk,  and  rounded  at 
the  flu,  and  usually  displayed  at  funeral  pro- 
nessions,”  as  we  are  told  in  heraldic  works  I Such 
banners  would  be  very  likely  things  to  be  included 
in  a list  of  the  “ townes  armore,”  as  being  part  of 
its  accustomed  war-paint.  Hirondelle. 

“ MxYLordize  ” (5*'^  S.  X.  86.) — Should  not  this 
word  be  read  mal-od-orizc  ? K.  H.  Smith. 

Ely. 

“ Lady  Flavia  ” (b***  S.  x.  87)  has  been  printed 
in  a separate  form  in  a cheap  edition  (about  two 
shillings),  and  could,  I think,  be  still  obtained 
through  any  bookseller.  J.  Searle. 

Charles  I.  at  Droitwich  S.  x.  88.)— I 
copy  from  Kichard  Symonds’s  diary  (Camden 
Society’s  publications),  pp.  166-7  : — 

“164.5.  Sunday,  May  11,  The  King  marched  to  the 
rendesvouz  of  the  whole  army  of  foot,  &c. 

“Ills  Majestie,  with  his  owne  regiment  of  foot  and 
horse  guards  onely,  marched  to  Salt  Wiche”  (Droitwich). 

His  Majesty’s  head-quarters  seem  to  have  been 
liartlebury  Castle. 

“ On  Wednesday  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  King  left  Wiche  and  went  with  his  guards  to 
the  leaguer  before  Hawkesley.” 

George  M.  Traherne. 

The  tradition  that  this  king  w'as  at  Droitwich  is 
a correct  one,  and  the  date  May,  1645.  The 
Parliament  Post,  May  13  to  20,  1645,  gives  the 
following  information : — 

“Hawkesley  House  is  now  surrended  to  the  forces  of 
the  King.  The  King’s  Quarters  are  still  about  Droit- 
wyche  in  Worcestershire,  and  some  forces  of  his  are 
quartered  about  Lichfield,  but  the  two  German  princes 
Lave  their  quarters  at  Dudley  Castle.” 

May  16  the  king  slept  at  Dudley  Castle  and 
moved  on  to  Bridgenorth.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  he  lay  at  Droitwich  a few  days  before 
that  date.  William  Gibson  Ward. 

King  John’s  Death  (5‘'^  S.  x.  69.)— Historical 
writers  have  given  different  dates  for  this  event, 
ranging  from  the  17th  to  the  28th  of  October. 
The  first  editions  of  Humo  appear  to  have  stated 
no  date  ; none  is  given  in  the  editions  of  1762 
and  1767.  Your  correspondent  does  not  state  in 
what  edition  he  has  found  the  date  of  Oct.  17,  but 
if  subsequent  to  1776,  when  Hume  died,  it  has 
probably  been  added  by  a later  editor.  All  the 
authentic  accounts  of  the  king’s  death  in  the  old 
chronicles  state  that  he  died  on  the  evening  or 
night  of  St.  Luke’s  Day.  Now,  as  St.  Luke’s 
Day  was  the  18th,  the  eve  of  St.  Luke’s  would 
mean  the  I7th,  the  evening  of  St.  Luke’s  Day  would 
be  the  18th,  and  the  night  after  St.  Luke’s  Day 
would  be,  after  twelve  o’clock,  the  19th.  Matthew 
of  Westminster  says  (ed.  1570,  p.  1003),  “ In  nocte 


quaj  diem  Sancti  Lucae  Evangelists  proximo 
sequitur”;  and  Holinshed,  Chronicles  of  England 
(1586,  iii.  192),  says  that  King  ,Iohn  died  “ the 
night  before  the  19th  day  of  October,”  and  adds 
that  “ How  soever  or  where  soever  or  when  soever 
he  died  it  is  not  a matter  of  such  moment  that  it 
should  impeach  the  credit  of  the  storie  ; but  cer- 
teine  it  is  that  he  came  to  his  end,  let  it  be  by 
a surfet,  or  by  other  meanes  ordeined  for  the 
shortening  of  his  life.  The  manner  is  not  so 
materiall  as  the  truth  is  certeine.” 

Fox,  in  the  Acts  and  Monuments  (1641,  i.  333), 
after  a long  account  of  his  supposed  poisoning  by 
Simon  the  Monk,  adds  that  there  seems  little 
doubt  but  that  he  “ fell  into  a fervent  fever  at 
Swinsted.  This  ague  he  also  increased  through 
evili  surfetting  and  naughty  diet,  by  eating  peaches 
and  drinking  of  new  ciser,  or  as  we  call  it  cider . . . 
and  shortly  after,  upon  S.  Lucies  even,  departed 
this  life.”  This  mode  of  expression  might  easily 
mislead  a reader,  and  might  be  presumed  to  mean 
the  eve  of  St.  Luke’s  Day.  Brady,  History  of  j 
England  (1685,  p.  517),  is  very  distinct.  He  says 
that  “ King  John  died  on  St.  Luke’s  Day,  or  the 
18th  of  October  at  night.”  It  is  well  known  that 
Hume  consulted  Dr.  Brady’s  book  much  whilst 
writing  his  own  history. 

Rapin  and  those  who  follow  him  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  verify  his  dates  state  that  King 
John  died  on  the  28th  of  October,  that  being  the 
day  on  which  his  successor  was  crowned. 

Edward  Solly. 

“ It  is  easier  for  a camel,”  &c.  (5*'^  S.  ix. 

106,  268,  433.) — The  name  of  the  little  work 
alluded  to  by  Sir  Charles  A.  Murray  was  The 
PilK  of  Repose.  I remember  the  passage  alluded 
to  perfectly,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  I have  not  the 
book  itself  to  refer  to.  E.  J.  G. 

Mac  Mahon  Families  (b***  S.  ix.  7,  59,  97, 

133,  431  ; X.  111.) — In  the  foot-note  a pedigree  is 
also  made  out  for  the  ancestry  in  the  female  line 
of  Marshal  Mac  Mahon.  It  begins  with  the  mar- 
riage, circa  1520,  of  an  O’Sullivan  Beare  with 
Maryann,  daughter  of  James,  Lord  Desmond. 
There  was  a James,  Earl  of  Desmond,  living  in 
1420,  one  of  the  most  powerful  earls  palatine  of 
his  time,  but  he  had  only  two  daughters,  neither 
of  whom  bore  the  very  un-Irish  name  of  Maryann. 

One  of  them.  Lady  Honora  FitzGerald,  married 
the  Lord  Kerry,  and  the  other.  Lady  Joan  Fitz- 
Gerald, married  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of  Kildare, 
before  mentioned.  The  son  of  this  imaginary 
“ Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Lord  Desmond,”  it  ap- 
pears, according  to  the  pedigree  (maker),  married 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Gerald  de  Courcy,  Baron  of 
Kinsale — an  equally  imaginary  baron,  for  the  name 
of  Gerald  does  not  appear  in  the  Kingsale  lineage 
between  1200  and  1600.  The  first  Lord  Kingsale 
of  that  Christian  name  died  in  1642,  leaving  an 
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only  daughter,  who  married  a Sir  Patrick  Gough, 
according  to  Archdall.  Finally,  the  pedigree 
maker  tells  us  that  a Bartholomew  O’Sullivan,  a 
colonel  in  the  army  of  James  II.  (whose  army, 
according  to  the  pedigree  makers,  must  have 
resembled  the  American  one  of  later  days  from 
its  multitude  of  colonels),  married  Helena,  daughter 
of  Thomas  FitzMaurice,  Baron  of  Kerry,  “by  whom 
he  had  Major  John  O’Sullivan,  of  Bantry,  who 
married  Honora,  daughter  of  Robert  Mac  Carthy, 
of  Castro  Leonino, -i.c.  Castlelyons(!),  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  Esq.,  grandson  of  Daniel  Mac  Carthy, 
Lord  of  Glencar,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Donogh,  Lord  Desmond(!),  and  died  in  1731” 
{Neiv  Ireland,  p.  2b).  It  is  added  that  the 
daughter  of  Major  John  O’Sullivan  was  Mar- 
garita, who  married  Patrick  Mac  Mahon,  of 
Torridale,  and  that  the  said  Patrick,  being 
“ honourably  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  laat 
of  the  Stuarts,  sheathed  his  sword  at  the  treaty  of 
Limerick  and  retired  to  France,  where  his  son, 
John  Mac  Mahon,  of  Autun,  married  an  heiress, 
and  was  created  Count  D’Equilly.”  The  sole  item 
of  truth  in  this  passage  is  that  referring  to  John 
Mac  Mahon,  of  Autun,  who  married  and  be- 
came (at  least,  signed  himself)  “ Mac  Mahon 
D’Equilly.” 

The  present  Knight  of  Kerry  has  a great  number 
of  letters  written  from  Autun  to  his  grandfather, 
Robert,  Knight  of  Kerry,  M.P.,  by  Count  Mac 
Mahon  D’Equilly.  Copious  extracts  from  them 
were  printed  in  my  second  series  of  Old  Kerry 
Records  in  1874.  As  to  Helena,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  Baron  of  Kerry,  said  to  have  married 
Bartholomew  O’Sullivan,  no  such  lady  ever  ex- 
isted. The  only  Thomas,  Lord  Kerry,  for  two 
hundred  years  after  1591,  was  Thomas,  created 
Earl  of  Kerry  by  George  I.,  who,  after  wavering  in 
1688  between  James  and  William,  submitted  to 
the  latter.  He  married  Lady  Anne  Petty,  and 
the  marriages  of  his  three  daughters  to  Sir  Maurice 
Crosbie,  Lord  Branden,  Sir  John  Connoy  Colt- 
hurst,  and  Arthur  Denny,  Esq.,  M.P.,  are  well 
known.  Castle  Lyons,  all  through  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  the  mansion  of  the 
Earls  of  Barrymore  ; while  as  to  Donogh,  Lord 
Desmond,  there  is  no  other  way  of  disposing  of 
such  a wholly  impossible  personage  than  by  bor- 
rowing Mrs.  Prig’s  emphatic  declaration  of  dis- 
belief in  the  immortal  Mrs.  Harris. 

The  Mac  Mahons  of  Clare  were  originally 
O’Brians.  It  appears  from  the  correspondence  of 
Robert,  Knight  of  Kerry,  and  Mac  Mahon 
D’Equilly,  of  Autun,  in  1764,  that  the  latter  had 
two  brothers ; one  was  a Chevalier  of  Malta,  and 
the  other  became  R.C.  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  which 
see  he  held  until  1809  ; and  Mac  Mahon  D’Equilly 
expresses  himself  as  deeply  indebted  to  the  knight 
for  his  kindness  to  this  bishop  during  the  penal 
times.  M.  A.  H. 


Burial  op  a Knight  (5‘'^  S.  ix.  506  ; x.  11.) — 
Mr.  Whitty  seems  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  in 
speaking  of  Chaucer’s  Arcite  as  “ a mere  knight.” 
Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  and  the  authors  of  the  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen,  all  represent  Palamon  and  Arcite 
as  princes  of  the  royal  house  of  Thebes.  Chaucer’s 
words  are  {Knighte’s  Tale,  11.  158  foil.) 

“ By  here  coote  armure  and  by  her  gere 
Heraudes  knew  hem  wel  in  special 
As  they  that  weren  of  the  blood  real 
Of  Thebes,  and  of  sistren  tuo  i-born.” 

There  is,  besides,  such  a blending  of  classical  and 
mediajval  manners  in  this  stately  poem  that  it  can 
rarely  be  quoted  with  certainty  as  illustrating  the 
customs  of  our  ancestors.  Gwavas. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Riche  (S’''^  S.  xi.  256,  392;  5^’* 
S.  ix.  226,  335 ; x.  31.) — Among  a curious  collec- 
tion of  epitaphs  (Harl.  MS.  6762)  by  chance  I 
came  across  the  following,  which  may  be  of  interest, 
apropos  the  Riche  family,  and  also  as  showing  yet 
once  more  the  freaks  of  godparents  : — 

“In  the  Beccles  Churchyard  in  Suffolk  onatomb  close 
to  y'  S°  wall  with  a coat 

Hodie  mihi  eras  tibi 
Under  this  marble  Lyeth  the  body 
of 

Sir  Robert  Rich  K*  & BaU 
who  departed  this  Life  October 
1. 1699  aged  61 
Also,  Mary  his  2'“'  daughter 
of  the  foresaid  S’'  Robert  Rich, 

& Dame  Mary  Rich,  his  Lady, 
who  departed  this  life 
November  4 1698 
aged  18  years 

Also  Eloner  a S'*  daughter 
who  departed  this  life  December 
the  20tii  1700 

Also  Essex  a fifth  daughter  who  was 
here  interr’d  January  the  20'^“  1692 
Also  William  a fifth  Son  who 
died  very  young  & was 
buried  March  2.  1697 

The  memory  of  the  Just  is  blest 
Prov.  10.  7.” 

Earlscourt. 

Skating  Literature  (5*’’  S.  ii.  107,  156,  318, 
379  ; iv.  177,  437  ; v.  136.)— The  two  following 
works  may  be  added  to  the  list  : — 1.  The  Shateds 
Monitor,  Instructor,  and  Evening  Companion. 
By  James  Whitelaw.  Second  edition.  Edin- 
burgh, John  Menzies,  1846.  The  Rev.  Joseph  W. 
Ebsworth,  a clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England, 
has  contributed  a few  pictorial  illustrations  to  the 
tract.  2.  The  Art  of  Skating.  By  Cyclos,  a 
Member  of  the  Glasgow  Skating  Club.  Glasgow, 
Thomas  Murray  & Son,  mdccclii.  Common  report 
will  have  it  that  the  book  was  written  by  Mr. 
George  Anderson,  at  present  one  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary representatives  for  Glasgow.  R contains 
three  spirited  illustrations  of  “ Skating  in  the 
Olden  Time.” 
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“Inkle-weaver”  S.  ix.  7, 153,299.) — Inkle- 
weaving was  one  of  the  occupations  in  which 
poor  parish  children  were  anciently  employed. 
The  skill  to  be  acquired  to  work  the  machines  was 
small,  the  machines  themselves  of  little  value. 
The  following  is  an  entry  copied  from  the  records 
of  the  Corporation  of  Weymouth  and  Melcombe 
Kegis,  Dec.  12,  1623  : — 

“ yt  was  and  is  agreed  by  a general  consent,  &c., 

that  there  shallbee  Twenty  flVames  provided  for  tlie 
makinge  of  Ynckle  and  that  Mr.  David  Gyer,  Receiver 
of  the  Townes  Revenue,  shall  have  the  charge  and  care 
of  the  deliverie  of  the  Threede  for  the  making  of  the 
same  Ynckle  unto  the  Overseer  of  the  poore  children 
which  shallbee  sett  on  worck  therewith ” 

This  does  not  exactly  suggest  conviviality  and 
joviality,  but  rather  a thicldy  crowded  room  and 
companionship  in  wretchedness  too  close  to  be 
agreeable.  The  proverb  is  well  known  hereabouts, 
and  is  applied  to  a close  and  somewhat  exclusive 
intimacy  between  two  or  more. 

Thos.  B.  Groves. 

Weymouth. 

Mr.  Preston,  a neighbour  of  mine,  has  given 
me  the  following  exjDlanation  of  the  word  inkle, 
the  meaning  of  which  was  asked  in  one  of  your 
numbers  lately  : — Inkle,  a coarse  linen  tape  of  the 
lowest  price,  to  be  had  before  the  introduction  of 
cotton ; in  some  localities  known  as  “ beggars’ 
inkle.”  In  a local  arithmetic  compiled  and  pub- 
lished prior  to  the  year  1810  by  the  late  Thomas 
Espin,  F.R.S.A.,  the  master  of  Dr.  Mapletoft’s 
Free  Commercial  Foundation  School  at  Louth,  in 
Lincolnshire,  may  be  found  the  following  : “ How 
much  inkle  at  three  yards  a penny  will  purchase 
a horse  of  lOl.  value  ? ” Mr.  Preston  hopes  to  re- 
cover the  song  mentioned  by  K.  P.  D.  E.,  of  which 
he  has  the  first  verse  onljL  W,  R.  Emeris. 

Louth. 

Gentlemen  (5‘'*  S.  ix.  148,  216.) — Gwillym  has 
pages  on  the  subject,  which  Porney,  his  epitomist, 
compresses  thus : — 

“ Gentleman,  the  lowest  title  of  honour  in  England 
below  a Squire,  but  which  is  nowadays  given  indis- 
criminately to  all  those  who  either  live  on  their  means 
or  by  a genteel  profession.  P.  Menestrier  very  justly 
observes  that  a Gentleman  is  he  whose  name  and  coat  of 
arms  are  registered  by  heralds.” 

P.  P. 

A Prayer  Book  belonging  to  George  II.  (5*'^ 
S.  X.  67,  113.)— I have  a Prayer  Book  of  rather 
earlier  date,  1716,  by  the  same  printer,  J.  Baskett, 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  which  there  are 
red  lines  on  each  page,  as  in  the  copy  noticed  by 
Mr.  Boulger.  It  has  not  the  consecration  ser- 
vices, but  the  Articles  and  old  version  of  the 
Psalms,  and  several  engravings  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  contained  in  the  later  edition.  I 
think  that  the  ruled  lines  were  commonly  used  by 


Baskett.  If  so,  they  have  no  special  interest  in 
the  copy  as  to  which  inquiry  is  made. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

I have  a book  externally  the  same,  but  although 
it  has  “ the  royal  arms  stamped  on  both  sides  of  the 
cover,  and  the  back  ornamented  with  gilt  crowns,” 
I cannot  discover  that  it  ever  belonged  to  any  of 
the  royal  family.  My  impression  is  that  such  books 
are  not  scarce.  Mine  was  printed  at  Oxford  in 
1775,  of  course  in  George  III.’s  reign. 

Wm.  Freelove. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

The  Sunflower  (5*^*  S.  viii.  348,  375,  431, 
497 ; X.  14.) — Your  correspondent  is  perhaps 
correct,  and  therefore  we  may  suppose  that  the 
sunfiower  bosses  on  Buddhist  and  other  Indo- 
religious  orders  of  architecture  represent  in  reality 
the  marigold.  But  we  are  at  once  met  by  many 
difficulties.  The  marigold  of  India  is  what  we 
call  the  “ African  marigold.”  Its  petals  are  unlike 
those  of  the  sunflower,  which  our  common  mari- 
gold resembles.  And  again,  in  old  Persian 
illuminated  MSS.  I am  not  satisfied  that  the 
flower  and  leaf  so  constantly  introduced  are  not 
those  of  the  so-called  Peruvian  sunflower.  But  I 
have  myself  been  a careful  cultivator  of  the  sun- 
flower in  the  Himalayas,  in  the  light  soil  of  the 
Punjab,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  England. 
I have  had  a sunflower  sixteen  feet  high,  with 
a disc  of  nearly  eighteen  inches  ! Several  ex- 
cellent specimens  must,  in  past  years,  have  been 
well  known  to  the  florists  of  Winton,  where,  in 
the  warm  and  humid  shelter  of  enclosed  gardens 
near  the  station,  this  flower  thrives  wonderfully. 

With  regard  to  the  habit  of  turning  to  the  sun, 
most  plants  have  it  more  or  less,  and  especially 
succulent  plants.  I have  never  observed  a sun- 
flower turned  away  from  the  sun  or  facing  the 
north.  How  in  Peru,  in  the  southern  tropic,  it 
would  face  the  north.  But  there,  I have  little 
doubt,  it  is  never  found  to  face  the  south,  as 
it  does  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  the 
Himalayas  it  faced  the  south  or  west.  But  I 
was  not  a sufficiently  early  riser  to  remark 
whether  it  commenced  to  make  its  obeisance 
towards  the  east  in  the  early  morning.  I dare- 
say it  did,  however.  But  even  a sunflower  may 
become  a dangerous  subject  to  the  heterodox, 
and  therefore  I shall  not  pursue  it.  Lastly,  the 
African  marigold  and  balsam  (impatiens)  are,  as 
double  flowers,  constantly  seen  in  Hindu  places  of 
worship.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  I may  hazard 
the  conjecture  that  as  the  number  nine  lies  at  the 
root  of  most  religious  systems,  and  as  it  is  said 
that  “ double  balsams  are  obtained  by  keeping  the 
seed  nine  years,”  there  may  be  some  symbolic 
conceit  in  the  preference  shown  for  it.  Spal. 

Having  understood  that  Hebrew  roots  were  often 
found  to  flourish  best  in  barren  ground,  I threw 
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’jp  a heap  of  stones  in  my  garden,  and  then  had 
the  stable  manure  thrown  over  the  heap  till  the 
interstices  of  the  stones  were  pretty  full.  Here 
we  planted  our  Jerusalem  artichokes,  and,  more  in 
their  own  interests  than  in  mine,  they  flowered. 
'The  blossom  was  sun-like,  and,  as  we  thought, 
proved  a true  turnsole,  looking  the  sun  immodestly 
in  the  face,  while  they  must  have  felt  conscious  of 
all  the  while  cheating  me  out  of  my  expected  crop 
at  their  roots.  This  charming  little  tuber  is  best 
eaten  with  breadcrumbs  and  anchovy. 

Teegeagle. 

Floral  Chief  Kents  (5*'^  S.  ix.  367,  497  ; x. 
16,  77,  115.) — The  manor  of  Stretton,  Eutland, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey  belonged 
to  Judith,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  passed  from 
her  to  the  Segraves,  who  held  it  of  the  Crown  by 
the  service  of  one  clove  gilliflower. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

St.  George  (5*''  S.  viii.  447  ; ix.  189,  209,  349, 
417,  495  ; x.  39.)— I imagine  the  date  of  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel  to  be  late  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  not  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Do 
not  the  following  lines  prove  this  ? — 

" Both  Soots  and  Southern  chiefs  prolong 
Applauses  of  t'itztraver’s  song  ; 

These  hated  Henry’s  name  as  death, 

And  those  still  held  the  ancient  faith.” 

Canto  vi.  st.  xxi. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Length  of  a Generation  (5**'  S.  ix.  488,  518  ; 
X.  95,  130.) — I scarcely  feel  that  it  is  worth  recor- 
ding, but  my  maternal  grandfather  was  born  in 
1713,  temp.  Queen  Anne,  exactly  one  hundred 
years  before  my  birth,  and  he  died  in  1803.  His 
daughter,  my  mother,  was  born  in  1763,  and  died 
in  1851.  Therefore  should  I,  most  improbably, 
live  to  attain  either  of  their  ages,  the  three  lives 
will  have  run  over  about  190  years.  My  mother, 
it  will  be  observed,  was  fifty  at  my  birth. 

Alfred  Gattt,  D.D. 

St.  Dhnstan’s-in-the-West  (5”^  S.  x.  112.) — 
Why  is  A.  J.  M.  so  displeased  with  the  tower  of 
St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-West  1 And  what  does  he 
mean  by  “ sham  Gothic”  1 I always  heard  that  it 
was  copied  from  a church  in  York.  Cunningham, 
in  his  Handbook  of  London,  says  St.  Helen’s,  not 
All  Saints’,  and  I know  that  St.  Helen’s  has  an 
•octagonal  lantern.  How  can  A.  J.  M.  believe  that 
any  sane  man  would  set  up  in  London  a copy  of 
one  of  the  church  towers  of  York,  and  seek  to 
avoid  detection  ? The  architect  in  this  case  was 
Mr.  James  Shaw,  the  well-known  and  respected 
designer  of  the  new  hall  of  Christ’s  Hospital. 

D.  J. 

“Les  Anglois  s’amusaient,”  &c.  (5*  S.  x. 
48,  136.) — Mr.  Mortimer  Collins  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  Froissart  wrote  not  in  English  but 


in  French,  and  in  that  language  tristement  never 
means  “ stedfast.”  I still  retain  the  opinion  I ex- 
pressed in  1871  S.  viii.  277),  that  the  words 
so  commonly  attributed  to  Froissart  were  never 
written  by  him,  nor  by  any  old  French  author,  but 
are  altogether  of  modern  invention.  Jaydee. 

Actors  who  have  Died  on  the  Stage  S. 
xi.  14,  63,  126,  338  ; xii.  26,  317.) — Allow  me  to 
add  to  the  notes  which  have  already  appeared  on 
this  subject  two  instances  from  Australia.  As  will 
be  seen,  in  neither  case  did  the  death  actually 
occur  on  the  stage,  although  in  the  first  the  injury 
which  eventually  caused  it  was  received  behind 
the  scenes,  and  in  the  other  it  occurred  on  the 
road  to  the  theatre. 

Mr.  Joseph  Charles  Lambert,  an  actor  for  forty 
years,  during  twelve  of  which  he  resided  in  Aus- 
tralia, died  at  Wells,  Norfolk,  on  April  30,  1876, 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  the  cause  of 
death  being  disease  of  the  heart.  In  what  are 
known  as  “ old  men’s  parts  ” he  had  no  superior  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  although  one,  the  late 
Mr.  Eogers,  was  quite  his  equal,  the  two  stood  so 
much  above  the  general  average  as  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  a long  time  must  elapse  before  we  look 
upon  their  like  again.  In  a letter  written  to  a 
friend  in  the  city  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
after  the  nature  of  his  complaint  had  been  tho- 
roughly established,  Mr.  Lambert  said  his  disease 
“ originated  in  the  old  Eoyal*  years  ago.  I was 
playing  in  a drama  called  Fa%io  the  part  of  a 
miser.  I had  placed  in  my  doublet  for  conceal- 
ment a bag  of  gold  (pebbles),  just  over  the  region 
of  the  heart,  when  Henry  Edwards  came  up  to  me, 
and  in  a kind  and  playful  manner  said,  ‘ My  dear 
old  friend,  how  are  you;’  at  the  same  time 
striking  me  directly  on  the  pebbles,  driving  them 
right  on  to  the  heart.  I nearly  fainted,  and  ever 
afterwards  suffered  great  pain.” 

Mr.  John  Dunn  was  an  actor  of  even  longer 
standing  than  Mr.  Lambert.  His  role,  however, 
was  low  comedy  and  burlesque.  As  a young  man 
he  was  the  second  “ Jim  Crow,”  and  rivalled  Eice, 
the  original  impersonator.  One  of  his  specialties 
was  the  delineation  of  negro  character  and  eccen- 
tricities, before  the  modern  Ethiopian  serenader 
was  developed.  About  twenty  years  ago  he  came 
to  Australia,  where,  with  the  exception  of  one  pro- 
fessional visit  to  the  United  States,  he  ever  after- 
wards resided.  On  the  night  of  August  17,  1875, 
he  was  on  his  way  from  his  residence  at  Carlton, 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  this  city,  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Opera  House,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  after-piece,  when  he  was  observed  to  fall,  and 
upon  being  picked  up  was  found  to  be  in  an 


* The  olfl  Theatre  Royal,  Melbourne,  destroyed  by 
fire  April  20,  1872,  since  replaced  by  the  new  Theatre 

Royal. 
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apoplectic  fit,  from  which  he  shortly  afterwards 
expired  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

J.  B. 

Melbourne,  Australia. 

Arms  on  Old  China  : Sir  G.  Yonge  S. 
ix.  487  ; x.  75,  114.) — Roberts,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  Diary  of  JFalter  Yonge,  published  by  the 
Camden  Society  in  1848,  says  he  (Sir  George 
Yonge)  “ resigned  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Mint 
in  1799,  upon  his  embarking  as  Governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ” ; and,  further,  “ He  had 
fallen  under  a cloud,  owing  to  some  defalcation  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.”  Tlie  old  seat  of  the 
Yonges  is  situate  close  to  my  house.  This  Sir 
George  died  in  great  indigence  at  Hampton  Court 
in  1812,  and  was  brought  down  and  buried  very 
privately  at  Colyton.  The  “ honour  ” of  represent- 
ing Houiton  appears  to  have  ruined  him.  The 
vault  gave  way  in  which  he  was  buried  during 
a heated  vestry  meeting  assembled  over  the  burial- 
place,  the  chairman,  a heavy  individual,  disappear- 
ing underground.  The  writer  of  this  took  the 
brass  coffin-plate  oft'  his  (Sir  George’s)  leaden 
coffin,  and,  having  cleaned  it,  affixed  it  against  the 
wall  above.  W.  H.  H.  R. 

Field  Names  S.  ix.  325,  413,  479.)— For 
an  extensive  collection  of  Worcestershire  field 
names  Mr.  Gommb  should  refer  to  The  Ancient 
British,,  Homan,  and  Saxon  Antiquities  and  Folk- 
Lore  of  Worcestershire,  by  Jabez  Allies,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  (second  edition,  J.  H.  Parker,  1852). 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

“ The  Wtche  ” (5*’^  S.  x.  87.) — I do  not  think 
Mr.  Mathew  is  right  in  saying  “the  word  is  often 
used  in  these  parts  [Worcestershire]  to  indicate 
where  there  is  a salt  spring.”  The  largest  salt- 
works are  at  Stoke  Prior.  The  word  “ wich,”  or 
“ wyche,”  has  not  been  applied  there.  There  is  a 
popular  superstition  that  where  the  word  “ wich  ” 
is  in  a place  name  it  means  there  a salt  spring. 
But  it  does  not,  though  the  error  is  an  old  and 
influential  one,  and  houses  where  salt  was  kept 
have  been  and  are  called  “ Wych  houses.”  So  the 
roads  to  salt-works  were  called  Wyche  roads.  The 
ancient  road  from  Wales  and  Herefordshire  to 
Droitwich  was  through  the  cut  at  the  top  of 
Malvern  Hills,  now  called  the  Wyche,  and  derived 
its  name  from  being  the  Wyche  road,  either  as  a 
contraction  of  Droitwyche  (the  old  spelling)  or 
from  giving  to  the  most  remarkable  spot  on  the 
road — the  word  associated  with  the  article  sought 
for.  William  Gibson  Ward. 

Ross. 

There  is  a small  farm  bearing  this  name  near 
Macclesfield,  in  Cheshire.  There  is  a small  stream 
running  close  by  it,  but  whether  from  a salt  spring 
or  not  I cannot  tell.  W.  M.  B. 


I believe  the  road  through  the  Wyche  is  the 
Salt  Way,  a very  ancient  road  running  westward 
from  Droitwich  and  the  salt  country.  Gwavas. 

“ Tirlised  ” (5*'^  S.  X.  68.) — The  meaning  of  this 
word,  as  used  by  Smellie,  is  simply  “ trellised  ” ; it 
is  given  as  “ tirlest  ” by  Jamieson.  Most  of  us 
know  the  old-fashioned  book-case  with  the  brass 
trellis-work  in  the  locked  front  frame. 

W.  T.  M. 

Reading. 

No  doubt=trellised.  J.  T.  M. 

Weatherlet  Family  (5*^*  S.  viii.  9 ; ix.  394.) 
— Having  a Prayer  Book,  printed  at  Oxford  by 
Thomas  Baskett,  Printer  to  the  University,  1752, 
witn  the  following  reference  to  the  above-named 
family  written  on  one  of  the  fly-leaves,  perhaps  it 
may  be  new  to  your  correspondents.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

“Isabella  da.  of  Edward  Oswald  Weatherley,  Esq’’',  of 
Garden  House  in  the  County  of  Durham,  m.  James 
Taylor,  Esq'®,  son  of  Commander  Taylor,  R.N.,  of  Horton 
Grange  in  the  County  of  Northumberland,  and  had 
issue  Edward  .Tames,  b.  April  24''',  1858,  and  Grace  Bell, 
b.  July  22"",  1859,  d.  2""  Nov.  1870.” 

I bought  the  Prayer  Book  for  a small  sum 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Market,  about  three  years 
ago.  John  Howe. 

Barrow-in-Furness. 

Slang  Phrases  (5*’"  S.  ix.  263,  398  ; x.  17.) — 
Gen.  Rigaud  asks  me  whence  I derive  the  slang 
phrase  “stone  jug”  for  a prison.  I answer  him 
that  it  is  one  in  common  use  in  Dublin,  especially 
in  the  low  slang  songs  of  that  city  {vide  also  The 
Slang  Dictionary,  p.  311).  As  for  tronk  as  a 
Cape  or  even  Hollandische  slang  phrase,  it  bears 
its  explanation  on  the  face  of  it.  A wooden  tronk 
being  a receptacle  for  articles  of  value  which 
should  be  kept  carefully  locked  up,  a brick  or 
stone  receptacle  for  tramps  or  thieves,  whose  isola- 
tion is  of  value  to  society  at  large,  does  not  require 
much  imagination  to  conceive.  Grose  calls  the 
latter  a “stone  doublet”  (p.  157).  H.  Hall. 

Lavender  Hill. 

Local  Proverbs,  &c.,  of  Berwickshire  (5‘’" 
S.  ix.  483  ; x.  33.) — The  result  of  Mr.  Henderson’s 
labours  in  this  field  was  printed  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  for  the  author  in  1856,  under  the  title  of  The 
Popular  Rhymes,  Sayings,  and  Proverbs  of  the 
County  of  Berivick,  with  Illustrative  Notes,  by 
George  Henderson,  Surgeon,  author  of  Winter 
Rhymes,  &c.  (184  pp.).  A.  C.  Mounsey. 

Jedburgh. 

Pin  Wells  (5*’’  S.  x.  8,  96.) — One  of  these  is 
at  Sephton,  Lancashire,  called  St.  Helen’s  WHl, 
after  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish  church.  I was 
trying  its  virtues  last  Sunday  (August  4).  It  is 
now  a stone  reservoir,  in  and  out  of  which  the 
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water  perpetually  flows.  Very  few  pins  were  then 
in  it ; but  a few  years  ago,  as  I was  told,  before  it 
was  cleared,  the  bottom  was  covered  with  them. 
The  tradition  is  that,  perhaps  before  the  church 
was  built,  baptism  was  given  at  this  well.  It  is 
not  very  far  from  the  church,  on  the  road  to  Ince- 
Blundell,  a Roman  Catholic  township  in  Sephton 
parish,  about  twenty  yards  south  of  the  road. 

John  E.  Bailky. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 

Emblem.s  of  the  Pa.ssion  S.  ix.  261,  411, 
513;  X.  118.) — Is  not  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  crest 
(the  plumes)  derived  from  one  of  these  emblems, 
the  nails  I The  three  nails  are  sometimes  painted 
in  the  form  of  the  three  feathers. 

Henry  F.  Ponsonby,  Lieut.-Gen. 

Carlyle’s  Difficulties  as  an  Author 
(5“*  S.  X.  88.) — There  are  at  least  three  versions 
(differing  slightly  in  detail)  of  the  story  about  the 
destruction  of  the  M8.  of  the  French  Ilcrnlution. 
The  late  Thomas  Aird,  in  The  Old  Bachelor  in 
the  Old  Scottish  Village,  second  edition,  Edin- 
burgh, 1857,  p.  262,  gives  it  as  follows : — 

“ Thomas  Carlyle  lent  the  first  volume  of  his  French 
lievolution  in  MS.  to  a friend  to  read.  By  some  strange 
neglect  it  was  left  exposed,  and  a stupid  servant  lighted 
the  fire  with  it  one  morning.  Not  a scrap  of  a first  copy 
had  been  preserved;  and  live  weary  months  did  Carlyle 
drudge,  rewriting  what  had  been  already  consummated 
with  that  buoyant  enthusiasm  in  which  words  are  born 
along  with  the  thoughts.  None  but  a mind  of  the 
firmest  texture  could  have  got  on  as  he  did.  I saw  him 
in  Dumfriesshire,  his  native  county,  breathing  himself 
after  his  heavy  toil.  He  thought,  however,  that  his 
second  copy  was  better  than  his  first,  and  was  reconciled 
to  what  had  happened.” 

The  story  is  repeated  (evidently  copied)  with 
little  alteration  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smiles  in  SelJ'- 
Jtlelp,  pp.  55,  56  ; and  the  following  slightly  dif- 
ferent version  is  given  in  a little  hrochure,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  the  Man  and  Teacher,  by  David  Hodge, 
M.A.  Edinburgh,  published  in  1873  (London, 
Houlston  & Sons),  p.  14  : — 

“Carlyle  lent  it  [the  MS.  of  the  first  volume]  for 
perusal  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  carried  the  treasure  to 
the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married.  The  bulky  manu- 
script happened  to  fall  off  this  lady’s  study  table,  and  the 
servant,  heedlessly  thinking  it  waste  paper,  committed 
it  to  the  flames.  Nothing  ever  put  Mr.  Mill  more  about 
than  this  mishap ; but  Mr.  Carlyle's  kindly  assurance 
that  he  could  reproduce  it  from  copious  notes  at  length 
consoled  him.” 

Speaking  of  Sartor  Itesartus,  Mr.  Hodge  men- 
tions (p.  11)  that, 

“ Being  regarded  as  a piece  of  incomprehensible 
jargon  by  several  publishing  firms,  he  [Mr.  Carlyle]  was 
forced  to  issue  it  piecemeal  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  where 
it  appeared  in  1833-4,  and  was  not  published  separately 
for  some  time  thereafter.” 

Eobt,  Guy. 

Ferncliffe,  Pollokshaws,  N.B. 


An  Epitaph  ; ^ A legal  night  of  twenty 
YEARS”  (fith  s.  X.  88.)-The  “legal  night”  in  this 
epitaph  means  that  for  twenty  years  the  subject  of 
it  was  under  the  law  (dreaded  the  terrors  of  it)  on 
account  ot  sin  before  he  became  converted — the  law 
of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  when  he  says,  “ I had  not 
known  sin  but  by  the  law,”  and  “Ye  are  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace.”  It  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  second  verse  of  ^ the  celebrated  epitaph  which 
the  Wesleys  placed  upon  the  tombstone  of  their 
mother  (I  omit  the  first  and  fourth  verses) : — 

“ True  daughter  of  affliction,  she. 

Inured  to  pain  and  misery. 

Mourn  d a long  night  of  griefs  and  fears, 

A legal  night  of  seventy  years. 

The  Father  then  reveal'd  his  Son, 

Him  in  the  broken  bread  made  known ; 

She  knew  and  felt  her  sins  forgiven. 

And  found  the  earnest  of  her  heaven.” 

The  father  of  the  late  Professor  Conington  was 
a constant  reader  and  great  admirer  of  Wesleys’ 
hymns.  I have  frequently  heard  him  say  that  their 
hymn-book  was  the  finest  in  the  world.  E,.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

I conjecture  that  the  “ legal  night  ” as  to  which 
Mr.  Bouchier  seeks  information  belongs  to  the 
department  of  theology  rather  than  to  that  of  law. 
The  subjectof  the  inscription  was  probably  amember 
of  some  “ Evangelical  ” community,  and  could  give 
— after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  fol- 
lowers—the  day  and  hour  of  his'  “ conversion.” 
The  “ legal  night  ” of  twenty  years  would  represent 
then  the  spiritual  state  of  the  deceased  previously 
to  his  conversion,  while  the  terrors  of  “ the  law  ” 
still  held  him  in  bondage.  The  Isle  of  Wight 
fifty  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Legh  Eichmond, 
was  one  of  the  sacred  spots  of  Evangelicalism,  and 
inscriptions  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  be  as  common 
there  as  they  a.re  in  other  places  similarly  con- 
ditioned— notably  in  Beckenham,  Kent,  the  scene 
of  the  labours  of  the  late  Dr.  Marsh. 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

I should  judge  that  this  epitaph  was  composed 
hy  or  for  a Calvinist  or  Antinomian  of  the  “deepest 
dye.”  “ The  legal  night  of  twenty  years  ” probably 
refers  to  the  time  when  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  his  salvation  to  keep  the  precepts  of  the 
Decalogue.  When  he  was  “ enlightened,”  or  con- 
verted, he  doubtless  found  that  he  had  needlessly 
troubled  himself  about  leading  a strict  life,  for  “ by 
the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  man  living  be 
justified.”  Of  course,  I am  putting  the  case  from 
his  own  point  of  view.  W.  hi.  B. 

I hazard  the  speculation,  though  with  consider- 
able doubt,  that  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  statutory 
period  of  limitation  to  a judgment.  A simple  con- 
tract debt  can  be  barred  by  elBuxion  of  time  in  six 
years.  A contract  of  record  (as,  for  instance,  a 
judgment)  runs  for  twenty.  S.  P. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  Knight : containing  a 
Narrative  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  llev,  Frank 
Jcnes.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

The  author  of  this  volume  believes  that  the  reputation 
of  Frobisher  has  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
fame  of  Hawkins  and  Drake.  We  shrink  from  sharing 
in  this  belief.  The  renown  of  Drake  may  exceed  that  of 
all  the  other  sea-captains’ of  great  Eliza's  reign,  but  Fro- 
bisher’s name  is  certainly  as  well  known  as  that  of 
Hawkins.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  Frobisher’s  virtues 
excelled  those  of  any  of  his  companions.  For  fifteen  years 
lie  kept  to  his  purpose  of  sailing  his  ship  “by  the  IVest 
to  the  Bast”;  thrice  did  he  force  his  way  through  snow 
and  ice  into  the  Straits  called  after  his  name.  Of  the 
existence  of  the  North-West  passage  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  ; to  establish  the  accuracy  of  his  conviction 
was  the  aim  of  his  life.  In  this  conception  there  was 
nothing  mean  or  sordid.  He  cared  not  one  jot  for  the 
treasures  of  the  Spanish  carracks,  and  never  turned 
from  his  purpose  for  the  pursuit  of  gain.  Even  his 
regard  for  his  companions  and  his  affection  for  his  wife 
and  children  were  crushed  out  of  his  heart  by  the 
scheme  of  the  North-West  passage.  Very  touching  is 
the  petition  of  poor  Isabel  Frobislier,  starving  in  lonely 
want  at  Hampstead,  “ having  not  to  relieve  herself,”  but 
obliged  to  receive  “her  children’s  children  of  her  first 
husband.”  The  voyages  of  Frobisher  brought  misery  on 
all  concerned  in  them.  Michael  Lock  (a  member  of  a 
family  eminent  in  civic  history  and  national  enterprise) 
was  reduced  to  utter  ruin,  and  the  fate  of  Lock’s  asso- 
ciates was  like  unto  his.  It  was  the  victory  over  the 
Spanish  Armada  that  brought  honours  and  money  to  the 
bold  Benbow  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  oft-told 
tale  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  is  retold  by  Mr. 
Jones,  but  the  narrative  lacks  the  freshness  of  novelty 
attaching  to  the  voyages  to  the  Arctic  regions.  The 
volume  is  pleasantly  written,  but  it  hacks  an  index  ; and 
a table  of  contents  is  but  a poor  substitute  for  such  a 
deficiency. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Women.  A Free  Translation  of  the 
Lysistraia  of  Aristophanes  (acted  at  Athens  B.c.  411). 
By  Benjamin  Bickley  Eogers,  M.A.  (Bell  & Sons.) 
Mr.  Rogers  won  his  spurs  in  the  field  of  Aristophanic 
scholarship  many  years  ago  by  an  admirably  executed 
edition  and  translation  of  The  Clouds;  that  he  followed 
up  with  a still  better  one  of  The  Peace ; and  that  by  a 
better  again  of  The  Wasps.  The  present  version  of  the 
Lysistraia  lacks  the  text  and  notes,  and  is  not  complete, 
as  we  need  hardly  say,  for  who  would  dare  to  put  it  forth 
if  it  were  'I  It  is,  however,  full  of  the  highest  intelligence 
and  scholarship,  and,  what  is  still  more  important  in  a 
poetic  translation,  of  fine  metrical  instinct.  We  have 
seldom  had  to  notice  a more  thoroughly  satisfactory 
rendering  of  a classic  work  into  English  verse.  The 
paraphrases  whereby  certain  essential  passages,  difficult 
to  retain,  are  retained,  and  the  method  of  re-compacting 
the  disjecta  membra  of  a play  which  it  is  absolutely 
impossilile  to  offer  to  a modern  audience  in  its  entirety, 
seem  equally  praiseworthy;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  Mr.  Rogers  would  come  off  better  in  a com- 
parison of  his  plot  as  it  stands  with  that  of  the  Greek  or 
by  taking  some  of  the  choicest  passages  and  examining 
their  workmanship  side  by  side  with  that  of  Aristo- 
phanes. Certainly  he  has  managed  to  give  the  flavour 
of  the  arch-comedian  with  remarkable  success  ; and  all 
that  we  can  regret  is  that  human  nature  nineteen  cen- 
turies after  Christ  has  become  so  thoroughly  degenerate 


in  its  self-consciousness  that  it  cannot  be  permitted  to 
read  what  the  elite  of  its  representatives  could  witness 
on  the  stage  unshamed  411  years  before  Christ. 


Statistics  op  Libraries.— The  secretaries  of  the 
Library  Association  are  compiling  a list  of  all  the 
libraries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  have  already  noted 
some  1,400,  a number  which  will  be  greatly  increased. 
An  application  for  statistics  having  been  addressed 
to  800  or  900  of  the  most  important,  it  is  hoped 
thus  to  collect  a body  of  valuable  information  for  the 
benefit  of  those  interested  in  library  work.  Answers 
are  requested  to  all  or  any  of  the  following  ques- 
tions, which  are  applicable  to  every  description 
of  library  used  or  owned  by  a number  of  persons, 
coming,  therefore,  more  or  less,  under  the  title  of  public 
libraries: — 1.  Name  and  address  of  the  library;  if  any 
branches.  2.  Free  or  subscription  (amount).  3.  Gene- 
l al  character  of  tlie  library.  4.  Names  of  the  librarians. 

5.  Date  of  establishment  and  references  for  its  history. 

6.  Total  number  of  volumes  and  number  of  yearly 
additions.  7.  Yearly  circulation ; number  of  readers 
or  subscribers.  8.  Annual  income  and  expenditure ; 
endowment,  if  any ; salaries  of  librarians  (optional). 

9.  Days  and  hours  of  admission  ; limit  of  age,  if  any. 

10.  What  catalogues  are  used]  print  or  MS.'!  11. 

Library  buildings  and  appliances,  when  noteworthy. 
12.  Bibliographical  or  other  curiosities.  Reports  or 
other  publications  will  be  also  thankfully  received  by 
the  secretaries  of  the  Library  Association,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Tedder,  Librarian  of  the  Athen»um  Club,  Pall  Mall, 
S.W.,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Thomas,  1-3,  South  Square,  Gray’s 
Inn,  W.C. 

The  Library  Association  of  the  Uidted  Kingdom  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Oxford  on  October  1,  2,  and 
3,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Coxe,  Bodley’s 
Librarian. 


to  eCorre^pOHtfrutS. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  follovjing  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

“ Though  lost  to  sight  to  jiehort  dear.” — In  reply 
to  many  correspondents,  papers  on  this  line  will  be 
found  in  “N.  & Q.,”  I*”  S.  iv.  40.5;  3”’  S.  vi.  129  ; viii. 
290 ; 4tii  S.  i.  77,  161 ; vii.  56,  173,  244,  332 ; xii.  156, 
217 ; also  ante,  pp.  106,  134. 

L.  P. — The  poetical  satire.  On  the  Abuse  of  Satire,  was 
written  by  Isaac  D’Israeli  in  1789,  and  was  directed 
against  John  Wolcot  (“Peter  Pindar”).  See  Adams's 
Dictionary  of  English  Literatiere. 

X. — See  Dyer’s  British.  Poptdar  Customs  (Bell  & 
Sons),  p.  176. 

Res  Facta. — Have  you  consulted  any  dictionaries  of 
painters'! 

Omega. — Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

D.  N. — We  think  not. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


S'l*  S.  X.  Aug.  31,  78.J 
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HOMAN  CATHOLIC  LITERATURE  : AUTHORS 
WANTED. 

“It  is  a just  matter  to  detect  plagiarism,  a literary 
vice  of  all  times.”  — Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott  in 
“N.  & Q.,”  5'!'  S.  ix.  380. 

“ Authors  do  not  claim  a monopoly  in  the  art  of 
printing,  any  more  than  they  assert  a right  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  words  they  employ ; they  merely  ask  to 
he  allowed  to  keep  for  their  own  that  particular  form  of 
words  in  which  their  ideas  are  expressed,  and  for  which 
the  art  of  printing  serves  merely  as  a means  of  distri- 
bution.”— Saturday  Review,  vol.  xlv.  p.  819,  art.  “ Copy- 
right ” (June  27,  1878). 

The  two  mottoes  I have  prefixed  to  this  com- 
munication have  been  an  inducement  to  its  pub- 
lication and  the  public  notice  of  circumstances 
that  otherwise  might  have  for  ever  remained  in 
■oblivion. 

In  1852  an  Irish  story,  Foilge ; or,  the  Possessed, 
written  by  me,  and  bearing  my  name  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  volume  in  which  it  appeared,  was  pub- 
lished in  Dublin.  On  the  17th  of  JMarch,  1877, 
the  same  story,  from  the  first  line  to  the  last, 
was  republished  in  a Dublin  weekly  periodical, 
entitled  the  Shamrock,  with  a new  title  given  to 
it,  the  name  of  its  author  suppressed,  and  the 
motto,  which  gave  a peculiar  significance  to  an 
ancient  legend,  omitted.  The  name  of  the  author  of 
the  heading  or  title  to  my  story,  reprinted  without 
my  permission  in  the  Shamrock,  is  wanted. 

In  September,  1834,  the  Adventures  of  an  Irish 


Rebel,  written  by  me,  and  with  my  initials  attached 
to  it,  was  published  in  a Roman  Catholic  iieriodical, 
the  Dublin  Irish  Monthly  Magazine.  The  Irish 
rebel  described  by  me  had  been  a noted  leader  of 
the  United  Irishmen  in  1798.  Amongst  other 
imaginary  incidents  was  an  account  of  how  he  had 
effected  his  escape  from  the  yeomanry,  who  had 
surrounded  a building  in  which  he,  disguised  as 
an  itinerant  preacher,  had  been  addressing  the 
peasantry.  In  the  month  of  January,  1864,  my 
hero.  Will.  Putnam  McCabe  (the  same  name  that 
I had  given  him),  reappeared  in  the  London  Leisure 
Hour,  disguised  as  I had  described  him,  and  re- 
sorting to  the  same  expedient  I had  invented  for 
effecting  his  escape.  Two  sentences  from  iha  Irish 
Monthly  Magazine  of  1834  and  the  Leisure  Hour 
of  1864  will  demonstrate  how  far  the  latter  had 
been  copied  from  the  former  : — 

“ A broad  black  dapping  hat  concealed  his  features, 
which  were  still  further  disguised  by  a pair  of  green 
goggle  spectacles.” — Irish  Monthly  Magazine,  p.  337. 

“ A man  with  reddish  beard,  and  green  glasses,  which 
were  not  visible  till  he  removed  his  broad-brim  hat  from 
his  head.” — Leisure  Hour,  p.  4. 

“ ‘ Put  out  the  lights,’  exclaimed  the  preacher,  at  the 
same  time  thrusting  his  broad  hat  across  the  two  near 
him  on  the  table,  and  which  were  instantly  dashed  to 
the  ground.  But  a few  seconds  elapsed  until  the  other 
candles  in  the  barn  were  extinguished.” — Irish  Monthly 
Magazine,  p.  337. 

“ ‘ Lights  out,  boys  ! ’ His  broad  brim  went  down 
over  the  nearest  candle  ; before  the  soldiers  could  make 
the  slightest  move  to  prevent  it  the  barn  was  in  utter 
darkness.” — Leisure  Hour,  p.  4. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  The  Foster  Brothers  o f 
Loon:  a Tale  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  published  in 
the  January  number,  1864,  of  the  Leisure  Hour, 
is  wanted. 

In  1853  was  published  in  Dublin,  with  my 
name  on  the  title-page,  Bertha ; or,  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor:  an  Historical  Tale.  Within  the 
last  two  months  I have,  by  accident,  discovered 
that  there  has  been  brought  out  in  New  York  a 
book  of  the  same  form  as  mine,  having  as  head- 
line to  every  page,  “ Bertha  : an  Historical 
Romance,”  and  on  its  title-page,  Bertha  : a His- 
torical Romance  of  the  Time  of  Henry  IV.,  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  In  this  book,  as  in  mine,  the 
main  historical  incidents  are,  first,  the  attempt  of 
Henry  IV.  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife  Bertha  ; 
and,  secondly,  an  exposure  of  his  misconduct  as  a 
man  and  a monarch.  The  opening  scene  in  both 
is  laid  in  a forest,  in  which  appear  the  hero, 
heroine,  and  courtiers  of  Henry  ; the  second  im- 
portant scene  is  descriptive  of  the  kindly  inter- 
course between  an  abbot  and  his  dependents  ; and 
then,  in  the  romance  as  in  the  tale,  the  p)rominent 
historical  character  Henry  is  first  placed  before 
the  reader  in  company  with  a bishop.  The  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  tale,  Magnus  and  Beatrice,  are 
recognizable  as  Gislibert  and  Ethelinda  in  the 
romance.  Werenher,  Henry’s  wicked  minister,  in 
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the  Irish  Bertha  is  Etzel,  Henry’s  wicked  cham- 
berlain, in  the  New  York  Bertha.  There  is  a 
strong  family  likeness  between  Diedrich,  a fight- 
ing, drinking,  brutal,  and  devoted  follower  of 
Henry,  in  the  tale,  and  Vambaiid  in  the  romance. 
The  kindly,  tender-hearted  Abbot  of  Aschalfon- 
burg  in  the  one  has  an  associate  in  the  Abbot  of 
Limbnrg  in  the  other  ; and  Immel,  like  Egbert, 
is  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  heroine  when 
her  abduction  has  been  effected.  The  names  of 
historical  characters,  such  as  Henry,  Bertha,  the 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  St.  Peter  Damian,  are 
identically  the  same  in  tale  and  romance.  The 
title-p.age,  an  author’s  trade-mark,  has  not  been 
respected.  The  New  York  Bertha  assumes  to 
know  nothing — never  to  have  heard — of  Bertha; 
or,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor : an  Historical  Tale, 
and  therefore  must  in  itself  be  regarded  as  a for- 
tuitous combination  of  undesigned  coincidences. 
This  is  not  the  only  extraordinary  matter  in  con- 
nexion with  the  New  York  Bertha.  Its  very  title- 
page  is  a model  of  insincerity,  for  by  it  we  learn 
that  it  is  the  work  of  an  unknown  author,  com- 
posed in  an  undivulged  language,  and  translated 
by  a person  called  S.  E.  A.  Harper.  Here  is  the 
title-page,  verbatim  et  literatim : — 

“ Bertha  | A Historical  Eomance  | of  the  Time  of  | 
Henry  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  | By  Conrad  von 
BolanJen,  | Translated  by  S.  B.  A.  Harper.  | Xew  York. 

I D.  and  J.  Sadlier  and  Co.,  31  Barclay  Street.  | Mon- 
treal, 275  Notre  Dame  St.  | 1876.” 

Conrad  von  Bolanden  appears  as  an  intensely 
German  name,  and  a careless  reader  might 
thence  infer  he  was  presented  with  a translation 
from  a book  originally  composed  in  the  German 
language,  but  the  title-page  takes  care  to  say  no 
such  thing.  There  is  nothing  tangible,  nothing 
to  catch  hold  of  but  the  name  of  the  firm  that  has 
got  up  and  brought  out  the  book,  and  from  that 
firm  I have  to  ask  all  that  in  this  case  is  wanted  : 
First,  where  was  Eolanden’s  bonk  published  1 
Second,  when  was  it  publi.shed  1 Third,  what  is 
the  name  of  its  publisher?  Fourth,  I want  the 
title-page  of  that  book  as  fully  set  forth  as  I give 
the  following  title-page  of  the  German  translation 
of  my  own  book  : — 

“Bertha,  oder  Papst  und  Kaiser.  Geschichtliche 
Erzahliing  von  Wilh.-Bern.  MacCabe,  nacli  der  zweiten 
Aullage  unter  Einverstiindniss  mit  den  Verfasser,  ans 
dem  Englisclien  uhersetzt.  Aachen,  1858.  Berlag  der 
Cramerschen  Buchhandlung  (Fraz-Gazin).” 

Having  observed  similarities,  it  is  indispensable 
to  inrprire  if  there  are  not  also  contrasts  to  be  dis- 
covered between  the  two  Berthas.  Tastes  difler. 
What  a Britisher  regards  as  defects  may  be,  in 
the  estimation  of  a Yankee,  beauties — charming 
characteristics,  entitling  their  possessor  to  peculiar 
favour,  “ veluti  Balbinum  polypus  Hagnse.”  In 
these  countries  it  is  considered  that  matters  most 
properly  investigated  and  decided  upon  by  that 
wise  and  upright  judge,  Sir  James  Hannen,  are 


unfitting  to  be  introduced  into  the  nursery,  or  made 
topics  for  investigation  in  the  school-room  or  of 
conversation  and  debate  in  the  play-ground. 

“ O friend,  far  from  the  walls  where  children  dwell 
Every  improper  thought  and  word  repel. 

The  place  is  sacred.” 

“ Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia.” 

Wm.  B.  MacCabe. 

(To  he  continued) 


“NOT  LOST,  BUT  GONE  BEFORE.” 

It  has  been,  and  is  still,  the  rooted  opinion  of 
many  that  among  the  ancient  heathens  we  find  no 
clear  indications  of  a belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Yet  to  those  even  but  ordinarily 
acquainted  with  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome 
such  views  are  known  to  be  wholly  groundless. 
In  their  poets  and  philosophers  we  meet  continu- 
ally not  only  with  indirect  allusions  to,  but  the 
plainest  statements  of,  such  belief.  And  not  only 
so,  but  we  find  them  indulging  the  cheering  hope 
— by  many  in  these  more  enlightened  days  repudi- 
ated wholly — of  the  reunion  and  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  departed  spirits  in  the  future  state. 

The  well-known  sentiment  standing  as  the  head- 
ing of  this  paper  is  an  instance  full  to  the  proof 
and  it  is  found,  not  where  we  should  have  reason- 
ably expected  to  find  it,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  or 
some  early  Christian  writer,  but  in  a Greek  poet, 
who  lived  and  wrote  hard  upon  400  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  This  poet  was  Antiphanes, 
who,  according  to  the  most  approved  data,  flourished 
about  A.c.  383,  though  some  assign  him  a much 
earlier  date — “ Ab  eo  usque  tempore,  cpuo  Thespis- 
floruit,”  but  this  without  any  just  show  of 
authority.  Antiphanes  was  a writer  principally  of 
comedies,  all  of  which  have  perished,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  fragments,  usually  placed 
amongst  the  writings  of  the  poetw  minores  Greed. 

In  one  of  these  fragments  occurs  the  following 
passage,  to  which  I feel  no  doubt,  as  admitted  by 
most  scholars,  is  to  be  traced  this  sentiment,  now 
grown  into  a “ household  word.”  He  says- 
(TNIIMAI,  vi.) 

TLevOeiv  Se  i-LeTpieo'i  rovs  Trpocr'tjKovras  efnXovs, 
Ov  yap  TeOvderev,  aXXa  T'fjV  avT'QV  oSoi', 

"Hi'  Trdenv  kXOeiv  eerr’  dvayKaiov  e)(oi', 
TlpoeXyXvOacrii''  dra  ^ yp-ds  verrepov, 

’Ets  T avTO  Karayojyeiov  aurots  i/^oprjv, 

Kotvp  Tov  ttAAoi'  crvvSearpl^ovTes  xpoi'oi'- 
Which  I attempt  to  render : — 

For  friends  departed,  moderate  your  grief; 

The;/  are  not  dead,  hut  only  pone  before; 

And  in  this  hope  let  sorrow  find  relief 
That  death  shall  them  ere  long  to  you  restore. 

Their  long,  their  lasting  home  they  now  have  gain’d,. 
And  toe  are  journeying  to  the  self-same  shore. 

Which,  as  tir’d  travellers,  having  once  attain’d, 

We  rest  on  ever,  and  return  no  more. 

Akin  to  this,  and  as  fully  to  the  purpose,  T 
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i might  multiply  quotations  from  other  writers  ; but 
i space  could  not  be  asked  for,  neither  is  it  needful. 

, I must,  however,  request  permission  for  one  extract 
, from  Cicero — that  noble,  and  indeed  sublime, 
passage  with  which  he  closes  his  treatise  De 
Senectule.  It  is  rather  long,  but  withal  so  apt  and 
beautiful  that  I trust  to  the  editor’s  indulgence 
for  its  insertion  in  c.denso : — 

' “ 0 praeclarum  diem  ciim  ad  illud  divinum  aniinonim 

I concilium  cojtumque  proticiscar,  cumque  ex  hac  tuiba 
et  colluvione  discedam  ! proticiscar  eiiim  non  ad  eos 
' solum  viros,  de  quibus  ante  dixi ; sed  etiam  ad  Catouem 
i meum,  quo  nemo  vir  melior  natus  est,  nemo  pietate 
I prmstantior : cujus  a me  corpus  crematum  est,  quod 
I coiitri  decuit  ab  illo  meum.  Animus  verb  non  me 
I deserens,  sed  respectans,  in  ea  profecto  loca  discessit, 
r quo  mihi  ipse  cernebat  esse  veniendum  : quem  ego  meum 
casual  I'ortiter  ferre  visus  sum  ; non  quod  requo  aniino 
ferrem  ; sod  me  ipse  consolabar,  existimans  non  longin- 
quum  inter  nos  digressum  et  discessum  fore.  ’ 

j 0 the  illustrious  day  when,  quitting  this  scene 
of  strife  and  turmoil,  I shall  join  that  divine 
assembly  of  departed  souls  ! For  then  I shall  not 
only  become  reunited  to  those  great  men  of  whom 
I have  been  discoursing,  but,  above  all,  to  my 
Cato,  than  whom  a better  or  more  pious  man  was 
I never  born.  The  sad  duties  of  his  obsequies  de- 
volved on  me.  The  more  fitting  would  it  have 
been  that  mine  should  have  been  his  care.  His 
shade  has  not  really  left  me,  for  it  is  by  me  still 
in  its  loving  interest,  and  waiting  to  welcome  my 
own  true  entrance  into  that  abode  of  blessedness 
to  which  he  was  convinced  that  I should  follow 
him.  That  I bear  my  loss  with  fortitude  is  not 
because  I do  not  keenly  feel  it,  but  from  the 
counterbalancing  conviction  that  the  interval  be- 
tween our  separation  and  reunion  is  so  short. 

Tacitus,  in  the  charming  life  of  his  father-in-law 
Agricola,  writes  very  much  in  the  same  strain, 
save  with  somewhat  more  reserve.  He  may 
have  borrowed  from  Cicero,  as  Cicero  may  have 
done  from  Antiphanes,  and  perhaps  Cyprian  may 
have  had  both  in  his  eye  when  he  put  down  these 
affecting  words  in  his  discourse  De  Mortalitate  : — 

“ Fratres  nostros  non  esse  lugendos  accersitione 
dominia  de  sseculo  liberates  ! Cum  sciamus  non  eos 
amiiti,  sed  pnemilti,  recendentes  praecedere,  ut  proficis- 
centes,  ut  navigantes  sclent,  desiderari  eos  debere,  non 
plangi.” 

We  must  not  sorrow  for  our  brethren  who  by 
the  will  of  God  have  been  called  from  this  world 
and  taken  to  a better.  We  are  assured  that  they 
are  not  lost,  but  sent  before — our  precursors  on  that 
journey  which  we  must  also  take,  and  hence, 
though  we  may  regret,  we  are  not  permitted  to 
bewail  their  absence.  Edmund  Tew,  JM.A. 

Patching  Rectory,  Arundel. 

[See  “N.  & Q.,”  2'"'  S.  iii.  12,  56;  3'-’  S.  x.  315,  404, 
460;  xi.  163;  4tii  S.  ii.  404  ; v.  185,  351,  458;  viii.  34, 
426;  ix.  103,  373,  476,  522;  xi.  27,  46,  330.] 


The  Arms  of  Cyprus.— The  following  extract 
from  the  Atheneeum  of  the  17th  inst.  should  be 
preserved  in  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ It  is  interesting,  and  that  not  only  from  the  heraldic 
point  of  view,  to  note  that  tlie  arms  of  Cyprus  are  borne 
on  one  of  the  shields  on  Queen  Elizabeth’s  tomb,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  shield  is  on  the  western  frieze 
of  the  tomb,  and  the  following  are  the  quarterings  : — 
Quarterly,  France  and  England,  impaling  quarterly  of 
six,  viz.  : 1st,  a lion  rampant  gu.,  crowned  or,  Luxem- 
bourg ; 2nd,  quarterly  of  four,  first  and  fourth  gu.,  an 
estoille  arg.,  second  and  third,  Old  France,  the  whole  for 
Baux,  Duke  of  Andree ; 3rd,  barry  of  ten  arg.  and  az., 
overall  a lion  rampant  gu.,  crowned  or,  Cyprus;  4th, 
arg.,  three  bendlets  gu.,  a chief  or,  surmounted  by  an- 
other arg.,  charged  with  a rose  proper,  Ursino;  5th,  gu., 
three  pallets  vaire,  on  a chief  or  a label  of  five  points  az., 
St.  Paul ; 6th,  arg.,  a fess  and  a canton  gu.,  Widviile.” 

With  reference  to  the  above,  the  tilandard  of  the 
20th  says  : — 

“ History  tells  us  that  she  (Queen  Elizabeth)  contested 
the  usurpation  of  the  Turks  when  they  took  the  island 
from  the  Venetians  in  the  war  of  1570-1573.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  discover  on  what  ground  she  based  her 
title  as  potentate  of  the  territory — probably  on  the  con- 
quest of  the  island  by  Richard  I Those  who  have 

access  to  the  seven  sheets  of  the  beautiful  drawings, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  made  by  William  Camden, 
Clarencieux  King  of  Arms,  of  the  funeral  procession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  are  engraved  in  Veinsta, 
Monumenta,  will  see  in  the  sixth  sheet  the  funeral 
chariot,  flanked  by  twelve  gentlemen  bearing  heraldic 
banners  of  dominion  and  pretension,  of  which  the  fifth 
in  the  lower  row  contains  the  central  shield  at  the  head 
of  the  tomb,  with  the  quartering  for  Cyprus  as  befoi'e 
indicated.  This  shows  that  the  right  of  the  Queen  to 
the  title  of  Queen  of  Cyprus  was  recognized  and  legalized 
by  the  College  of  Heralds  of  that  day,  at  the  head  of 
which  college  were  Sir  William  Dethick  as  Garter  and 
William  Camden  as  Clarencieux  King  of  Arms,  under 
whose  skill  and  taste  were  executed  the  forty-one  shields 
of  arms  so  beautifully  carved  by  Maximilian  Poutram, 
w'ho  was  employed  by  King  James  I.  to  make  the  tomb. 
This  interesting  discovery  is  due  to  the  industry  and 
antiquarian  research  of  Mr.  Henry  Poole,  the  Master 
Mason  of  the  Abbey.” 

H.  Y.  N. 

Famagosta. — The  history  of  this  town  of  Cyprus 
goes  a long  way  back.  It  is  mentioned  with  its 
king  in  an  inscription  of  Esarhaddon,  King  of 
Assyria,  ab.  b.c.  680.  “ Damusi,  King  of  Amti- 

hhadasta,”  is  introduced  among  the  ten  tributary 
kings  of  Cyprus.  According  to  iMr.  H.  F.  Talbot, 
Amti-khadasta  is  the  A/r/xbxoJo-ro?  of  Ptolemy, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  strangely 
altered  Venetian  form  of  Famagosta  or  Fama- 
gousta.  See  Records  of  the  Past,  iii.  108  ; Vaux, 
Greek  Cities,  p.  173.  A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

“ Honish.” — 

“ Nis  no  Mon  him  neih  his  nuy  to  amende. 

Bote  honesseken  him  as  an  hound,  and  hoten  him  go 
thennes.” 

P.  Plow.  Vis.,  p.  xi.  47,  48  (Text  A). 
The  word  appears  also  in  the  forms  honysche 
and  honsch.  “ It  is  a rare  word,”  says  Prof.  Skeat, 
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“ but  I suspect  it  to  be  merely  a variation  of 
Minch.”  The  learned  professor  has  deserved  so 
■well  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  our  mediaeval 
literature  that  he  can  easily  bear  the  charge  of  an 
occasional  mistake.  Hunch  and  honish  are  both 
living  words,  in  Lancashire  at  least,  but  they  have 
very  dift'erent  meanings.  To  hunch  is  to  push 
with  the  shoulder,  or  elbow,  with  a sudden  force. 
Honish’t  is  explained  in  Mr.  Morris’s  Furness 
Gloss,  by  “ wearied,  tired  out,”  and  Mr.  Peacock, 
in  his  N.  Lane.  Gloss.,  has,  “ Ilunnish,  to  starve 
a person  for  want  of  food.”  These  explanations 
do  not  give  the  full  sense  of  the  word  as  used  in 
South  Lancashire.  There  honish  had  the  same 
meaning  as  the  more  common  word  jnne,  “ to  fade 
away  ” or  “ to  cause  to  fade  away,”  “ to  neglect 
and  maltreat.”  The  participle  honished  was  more 
frecpiently  used,  and  meant  “ pinched  with  cold 
and  hunger,  miserable  in  look  and  form.”  A 
peasant  woman  would  say  of  some  children  that 
had  been  grossly  neglected,  “ Th’  puir  bairns  wur 
fair  honished,  aw  uphowd  yo,”  the  latter  expression 
being  the  Lancashire  equivalent  for  “ I assure 
you.” 

The  examples  brought  forward  by  Prof.  Skeat 
in  support  of  his  explanation  show  conclusively 
that  the  word  is  our  Lancashire  honish.  In  the 
romance  of  Alexander  it  is  said  that  the  ice  gave 
way  when  he  was  trying  to  cross  a frozen  river,  and 

“Ills  hors  it  hunyschist  [for  hunysekii]  for  euire”; 
and,  again,  that  the  heat  was  so  great  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  King  Porus  as  to  cause  the  death 
of  some  of  his  soldiers, 

“ Sum  in  thaire  liarnaia  for  Iiete  was  [sic)  honest  for  euire,” 
i.e.  (we  are  told)  “ some  of  them  in  their  armour, 
owing  to  the  heat,  were  dismissed  (or  thrust  out 
of  this  world)  for  ever.”  But  the  word  hunch 
does  not  mean  to  dismiss,  and  if  it  did,  it  is  an 
assumption  to  assert  that  it  may  mean  to  dismiss 
from  life.  The  writer  intended  to  say  that  the  ice 
in  the  first  case,  and  the  heat  in  the  other,  caused 
the  unfortunate  victims  to  fade,  or  pass,  away  for 
ever.  J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

The  Eebuilding  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
— The  accompanying  cutting  from  the  Lytham  and 
Kirhham  Times  (Lancashire)  of  Aug.  21  last  may 
be  worth  a permanent  record  in  the  columns  of 
“ N.  & (,).”  Was  the  collection  referred  to  general 
throughout  the  country  ? It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  whether  other  parishes  made  a like  con- 
tribution to  the  same  object. 


1666.  The  entry  is  in  very  quaint  characters,  most 
difficult  to  decipher,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  viciar,  the  Itev.  II.  B.  Hawkins,  for  the  following 
transcript  of  the  entry,  which  he  has  copied  (at  very 
considerable  trouble  we  are  sure)  from  the  original.  It 
is  especially  interesting  as  showing  the  names  of  old 
families  resident  in  Lytham  so  long  ago.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“ Collected  in  ye  Parrish  of  Lytham  for  and  towards 
ye  rebuildings  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  London  anno  Dorn. 


1678. 

Sir  Thomas  Clifton  five 
shillings 

Mr.  James  Threlfall  mini- 
ster ibid  five  shillings 
Henry  Fletcher  sixpence 
John  Harrison  of  Hogtham 
sixpence 

John  Crookhall  twopence 
George  Sharpies  fourpence 
Thomas  Salthouse  twopence 
Richard  Shephard  sixpence 
John  Shephard  sixpence 
.John  Gualter  threepence 
Robert  Cookson  one  penny 
George  Patrick  (?)  one  half- 
penny 

TliomasSalthouse  onepenny 
Henry  Shephard  twopence 
John  Wolfe  twopence 
James  Crookhall  sixpence 
Filing  (?)  Crookhall  two- 
pence 

Richaid  Carter  one  half- 
penny 

Thomas  Patrick  (?)  two- 
pence 

ThomasCrookhall  onepenny 
Thomas  Wilson  twopence 
Richanl  Bandrer  sixpence 
Henry  Winderhouse  (?)  four- 
pence 

RobertWinderhouse  (?)  two- 
pence 

George  Salthouse  onepenny 
Richard  Dobson  threepence 
Elling  (?)  Harrison  two- 
pence 

Richard  Crookhall  four- 
pence 


1.  s.  d. 

01  03  08 

George  Milner  threepence 
Edmund  Smith  fourpence 
Thomas  Hoold  twopence 
Elling  (?)  Jolly  fourpence 
John  Salthouse  one  penny 
Richard  Wolfe  fivepence 
Richard  Elston  sixpence 
William  Harrison  three- 
pence 

Christopher  Carter  five- 
pence 

Robert  Bounot  fourpence 
Lawrence  Webster  four- 
pence 

Robert  Clitherall  (?)  two- 
pence 

John  Gualter  twopence 
Thomas  Salthouse  four- 
pence 

Christopher  Wade  four- 
pence 

John  Sanderson  fivepence 
George  Shephard  one  penny 
Edward  Crookhall  trvo- 
pence 

John  Webster  twopence 
Thomas  Bony  twopence 
John  Gualter  twopence 
Nicolas  Sanderson  sixpence 
James  Webster  fourpence 
James  Webster  Junior  two- 
pence 

John  Wright  one  penny 
Edward  Bagot  (?)  twopence 
John  Shephard  twopence 
Richard  Carter  twopence 
William  Snape  one  penny 
Robert  Cookson  one  penny 


Totall  one  pound  three  shillings  and  eightpence. 

James  Threlfall,  Minister  ibid.*' 
Church  ) George  Salthouse. 
Wardens  j Thomas  Jolly. 

Overseer  of  ye  poor — Robert  Wolfe. 

December  ye  21,  1678. 

Received  ye  day  and  year  aforesaid  from  Mr.  Threlfall, 
minister  of  Lytham,  ye  sum  of  one  pound  three  shillings 
and  eightpence,  collected  in  Lytham  Parish,  for  and 
towards  ye  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  in  London. 

Greg  ; Elslet.” 

C. 


“ Lytham.— A Local  Curiosity.— There  are  no  doubt 
in  the  parish  registers  in  many  parts  of  the  country  some 
curious  entries;  and  one  most  remarkable  one,  which,  so 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  has  hitherto  escaped  notice,  is  in 
the  register  of  Lytham  parish  church.  It  refers  to  a 
collection  made  in  the  parish  of  Lytham  in  the  year 
1678,  towards  the  expense  of  rebuilding  St.  Paul’s  Ca- 
thedral, in  London,  after  ‘ the  great  fire  ’ of  London  in 


Preston. 

[A  query  on  this  subject  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  4^'  S. 
xi.  423 ; it  was  then  stated  that  the  sum  of  101,3301.  was 
obtained  by  church  collections.] 


*■  “Rev.  James  Threlfall,  minister  at  Lytham  when 
the  above  collection  was  made.” 
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Old  Age. — I transcribe  the  following  paragraphs 
from  an  old  book  of  anecdotes  (Rede,  1799) : — 

“Jane  Forrester  of  Abbey  L.addercost,  in  Cumber- 
land, is  now  in  the  138tk  year  of  her  age.  AVhen  Crom- 
well besieged  the  city  of  Carlisle,  1646,  she  remembered 
a horse’s  head  sold  for  2s.  6d.  before  the  garrison 
surrendered.  At  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  I.  she  was 
nineteen  years  of  age.  She  has  an  only  daughter  living, 
aged  103,  and  there  are  ai.x  women  now  living  where  she 
resides,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  ninety-nine  years  of 
age. — Public  Advertiser,  March  9,  1768.” 

“ In  the  church-yard  of  Wace,  in  Hertfordshire,  is  the 
following  inscription  : — ‘ In  memory  of  William  Mead, 
M.D.,  who  departed  this  life  28‘i‘  October,  1652,  aged 
148  years  and  9 months.’  ” 

“ In  1676  died  a woman  in  the  parish  of  Guythien  164 
years  old,  of  good  memory  and  healthful  at  that  age.” 

Boileau. 

Vestments  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 
— In  the  library  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford, 
there  is  a pastoral  staff  of  the  sixteentli  century, 
besides  some  fragments  of  orphreys  and  vestments, 
one  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Merchant  Taylors,  a 
blue  cope,  and  two  white  dalmatics,  with  angels 
standing  on  wheels,  and  the  scripture  “ da  gloriam 
Deo,”  possibly  some  of  the  spoil  of  Westminster. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

MS.  Notes  in  a Sardm  Breviary,  printed  by 
W.  de  Worde  in  1509  (Gough  Missal,  155,  Bod- 
leian Library) : — 

“Anno  D’ni  1565, mdlv,  whette  whas  sold  incomene... 
markytte  for  vijs.  a stryk  by  Rye.  Wylies,  xl  stryks,  and 
they  zere  whette  after  harfyst  whas  in  Tachebroke  by 
Lammas  day.  Hugo  Plechar,  vicar.” 

“Anno  D’ni  1688,  vpon  the  17  daye  of  July,  beinge 
Thursdiiye,  fell  such  store  of  rayne  that  [the]  ryver  of 
Avon  rose  soe  hyghe  at...Warwicke  that  broke  downe 
most  parte  [of]  the  brydge  the[re]  and  out  as  far  as 
poplers  pitt.” 

“Anno  1590,  vpon  Mondaie  being  the  feast  daie  of 
St.  Peter  and  Paulle,  and  the  29  of  July,  the  sonne  rose 
without  any  shew  of  brightnes  and  of  the  verie  collour  of 
bloud,  and  soe  remained  by  the  space  of  one  bower,  and 
for  the  space  of  iij  dayes  togeither,  and  geve  like  shew 
eveninge  and  morninge.” 

W.  D.  Macrat. 

“The  Poetical  Works  of  God.” — At  the  sale 
of  the  library  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Horne,  the  author  of 
Orion,  in  this  city  on  March  20,  1869,  lot  148 
was  catalogued  as  follows  : — “ Bible,  interleaved 
throughout,  with  MS.  notes  and  comments  by 
various  hands  on  disputed  Hebrew  and  Greek 
passages,  bearing  on  the  back  the  title  of  ‘ The 
Poetical  Works  of  God.’  (Purchased  at  an  old 
bookstall  in  the  suburbs  of  London  in  1832.) 
2 vols.”  J.  B. 

Melbourne,  Australia, 

Superstition  at  Rosscarbert,  co.  Cork. — 
According  to  a custom  which  has  prevailed  for 
years,  a large  number  of  persons  from  all  quarters 
congregated  at  the  tomb  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
Power  on  Sunday  evening,  June  23,  to  pay  their 


devotional  rounds,  which  are  believed  by  the 
peasantry  to  be  an  unfailing  cure  for  all  diseases 
which  the  human  frame  is  subject  to. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

Bismarck. — In  Blackwood  for  the  month  of 
August  in  the  present  year  there  is  mention  of  a 
maxim  of  Prince  Bismarck,  which  may  find  a 
place  in  “ N.  & Q.”  The  Guardian  of  Aug.  14, 
in  a review  of  this  number  of  the  magazine,  re- 
marks, “ One  leading  mark  of  his  policy  appears 
in  a maxim  of  his  own  : ‘ It  is  better  to  be  the 
hammer  than  the  anvil.’”  Ed.  Marshall. 

Only  a Baby’s  Tooth. — A Rutland  woman 
(August  12)  was  telling  me  that  her  baby  had  just 
cut  his  first  tooth,  but  that  she  was  sorry  to  say 
that  it  was  in  his  upper  jaw.  I said  that  I sup- 
posed it  did  not  make  much  difference  whether  it 
was  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw.  She  replied  that 
it  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  as  if  it 
was  in  the  upper  jaw  it  was  a sign  that  the  child 
would  not  live.  Cuthbert  Bede. 


©ucrifS. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Dante  and  Shakspeare. — Had  the  immortal 
Swan  of  Avon  any  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  Dante,  beyond  what  he  might  gather  of  him 
from  Chaucer,  a frequent  imitator  of  the  old 
Florentine?  I ask  this  because  I have  noticed 
in  Cary’s  translation  of  Dante  several  very  close 
parallels.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  original, 
I cannot  of  course  say  whether  these  parallels  are 
really  Dante’s  or  only  Cary’s  version.  An  eluci- 
dation of  this  point  from  some  learned  corre- 
spondent might  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your 
readers. 

I was  once  of  opinion  that  the  famous  passage 
in  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iii.  sc.  1, — 

“ Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become _ 

A kneaded  clod ; and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ; 

To  be  imprison’d  in  the  viewless  winds. 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world ; or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thought 
Imagine  howling : — ’tis  too  horrible  ! ” 

might  owe  its  origin  to  Dante.  But  subsequent 
consideration  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  adopt  that  hypothesis.  Much  of 
mediaeval  and  monkish  literature  turned  on  the 
torture  of  the  damned,  and  not  merely  that,  but 
Shakspere  had  before  his  eyes  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
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Holy  Cross  (comuionly  called  the  Guild  Chapel) 
some  most  remarkable  paintings  of  such  tormented 
beings  (since  barbarously  coated  over  with  white- 
wash), which  in  his  boyisli  days  must  have  haunted 
the  future  bard,  and  were,  we  doubt  not,  by  that 
most  tenacious  memory  never  forgotten.  And 
so  no  argument  can  be  justly  based  upon  that 
passage. 

So  too,  perhaps,  that  passage  in  the  beginning 
of  Hell,  canto  xxxi.  .3-5, — 

“ So  liave  I heard 

Achilles  and  his  father’s  javelin  caus’d 

Pain  first,  and  then  the  boon  of  health  restored,” — 

need  not  have  suggested  2 Henry  VI.,  Act  v.  sc.  1 : 
“ Whose  frown  and  smile  like  to  Achilles’  spear 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kilt  and  cure,” 

for  Shakspere  might  have  taken  that  piece  of 
mythology  either  from  Golding’s  Ovid  or  Chaucer’s 
Squicr’s  Tale,  or,  perhaps  more  probably  still, 
Greene’s  Orlando  Furioso,  which  he  may  have 
read  in  manuscript. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  such  a close  parallel 
as  the  following  in  Uell,  canto  xiii.  60-64, — 

“ I it  was  who  held 

Both  keys  to  Frederick's  heart,  and  turned  the  wards, 
Opening  and  shutting,  with  a skill  so  sweet. 

That  besides  me  into  his  inmost  breast 
Scarce  any  other  could  admittance  find,” — 

with  the  words  of  Prospero  in  The  Tempest, 
Act  i.  sc.  2 ; — 

“ Having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i’  th’  state 
To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear”? 

So  too,  again,  it  seems  not  a little  noticeable  that 
Shakspere,  in  his  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  sc.  2, 
“ How  would  you  be 

If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ? ” 

uses  a rather  remarkable  expression  in  common 
with  Dante,  who,  in  Purgatory,  canto  vi.  37,  38, 
has  the  words, 

“ The  sacred  height 
Of  judgment  doth  not  stoop.” 

These  coincidences  seem  scarcely  accidental.  Was 
there  a translation  of  Dante  in  Shakspere’s  time  ? 

Eeato  Hills. 

Is  Suicide  peculiar  to  Man  ? — Is  there  trust- 
worthy evidence  proving  that  any  other  animal 
besides  man  ever  wilfully  puts  an  end  to  its  own 
life  1 I have  heard  this  question  answered  “ Yes  ” 
and  also  “ No  ” with  some  vehemence.  The  follow- 
ing cuttings  bear  on  the  question — would,  indeed, 
settle  the  matter  if  we  could  receive  them  without 
hesitation.  The  first  is  from  the  Veterinarian,  as 
quoted  in  a local  newspaper  of  Aug.  20,  1864  : — 

“ The  following  is  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  B.  Hire, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Penzance,  Cornwall : — A curious  case  was 
brought  under  my  notice  some  little  time  since  of  a 
horse  that  was  living  on  a common,  and  doing  no  work, 
attempting  to  commit  suicide  by  making  his  way  into 
the  sea,  which  was  ir.  close  proximity,  and  deliberately 


backing  into  it  and  lying  down  to  drown  himself.  He 
was  however  seen,  and,  help  being  at  hand,  rescued. 
Some  little  time  after  he  more  than  endeavoured  to 
destroy  himself  by  the  same  method,  as  this  time  lie 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  purpose.” 

The  .second  instance  I quote  is  from  the  Lincoln, 
Rutland,  and  Stamford  Mercury  of  the  16th  of 
August  of  this  year  : — 

“A  Feline  Suicide. — An  extraordinary  case  of  suicide 
is  related  in  a Bedford  paper.  A cat,  belonging  to  the 
Vicar  of  Wootton,  had  given  birth  to  four  kittens.  As 
she  did  not  seem  strong  enough  to  suckle  so  many,  it  was 
judged  best  to  drown  them.  After  this  she  moped  and 
went  about  in  quite  a desponding  manner ; and  as  time 
wore  on  she  seemed  w'orse — in  fact,  half  frantic,  continu- 
ally rushing  about  the  house.  On  a sudden  she  dashed 
out  of  the  house,  ran  across  the  lawn,  and  plunged  into 
the  ornamental  pond  in  front  of  the  house.  The  poor 
brute  was  quickly  rescued,  and  a little  brandy  given  her. 
As  she  then  seemed  a little  better,  she  was  let  loose, 
hater  in  the  afternoon,  however,  she  spied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  out  of  the  house,  ran  again  to  the  pond, 
and,  plunging  in,  was  drowned  before  she  could  again  be 
got  out.” 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

Lord  Mayors  of  London  and  their  De- 
scendants.— I am  collecting,  for  the  use  of  a friend 
now  on  the  Continent,  a list  of  the  present  lineal 
and  collateral  representatives  of  the  Lord  IMayors 
of  London  from  the  earliest  period.  I shall  be 
much  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents,  who 
can  add  to  the  information  on  this  subject  I al- 
ready possess,  if  they  will  address  me  as  under. 

G.  Campbell. 

3,  Garden  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

The  Moravian  Liturgy.  — The  Moravian 
Church,  or  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  uses  a 
liturgy.  The  first  service,  called  “ The  Church 
Litany,”  differs  from  that  in  use  in  the  Anglican 
Communion,  although  it  has  some  points  of  re- 
semblance and  is  very  beautiful.  Whence  are  this 
and  the  other  forms  of  prayer  used  by  the  Mora- 
vians derived  1 Had  these  services  a German 
origin  ? H.  Bower. 

Brighton. 

Wandsworth  Fair. — I should  be  glad  of  any 
information  as  to  the  origin,  history,  and  abolition 
of  this  fair,  which  was  held  many  years  ago  on 
Whit  Monday,  on  a plot  of  ground  near  the 
Wandsworth  railway  station  called  the  “ Old  Fair 
Field.”  In  the  late  Mr.  Fillinham’s  antiquarian 
collections,  sold  by  Messrs.  Puttick  & Simpson  in 
Aug.,  1862,  a very  rare  print  of  this  fair  occurred, 
of  which  I shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  of 
your  readers  will  give  me  a description,  with 
the  date  of  publication  and  engraver’s  name. 

G.  0. 

Dorothy  Vernon. — Is  there  any  authority  for 
the  tradition  that  Dorothy  Vernon,  second  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Sir  George  Vernon,  of  Haddon, 
eloped  with  Sir  John  Manners  and  married  him 
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clandestinely  ? The  interest  with  which  one  looks 
at  her  effigy,  in  the  fine  monument  to  herself,  her 
husband,  and  her  children  in  the  Vernon  Chapel 
at  Bakewell,  is  much  increased  by  the  legend,  but 
it  seems  improbable.  The  families  of  Vernon  and 
Manners  were  distantly  connected,  Dorothy’s 
grandmother  having  married  a Manners  for  her 
, second  husband.  The  families  were  of  the  same 
high  social  position,  and  tliere  seems  no  reason 
; why  Dorothy’s  marriage  should  have  been  opposed. 

Gwavas. 

The  Destruction  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
i JIENT  IN  1S34. — Is  it  true  that  the  fire  which  con- 
I sumed  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1834  was 
! caused  by  heating  the  Hues  with  the  accumulated 
I Excliequer  tallies  of  some  centuries  ? I remember 
seeing  it  so  stated  in  some  of  the  daily  papers  of 
that  period.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
many  of  the  fires  that  occur  in  our  old  country 
houses  can  be  traced  to  the  over-heating  of  flues, 
and  many  a noble  picture  and  rare  volume  have 
been  lost,  not  exactly  through  carelessness,  but  from 
the  faulty  construction  of  houses.  H.  HxVLl. 

Lavender  Hill. 

[For  the  definition  of  an  “Exchequer  tally,”  see 
“N.  S.  X.  197.] 

DecennxVRius  ; Deciner;  TithinghxVN. — In 
old  Court  Leet  rolls  there  is  often  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  officer  called  in  Latin  “ Decennarius,” 
in  English  “Deciner”  (see  Jacob’s  Law  Dic- 
tionary). Is  this  the  same  office  as  that  of 
“ Tithingman  ” I C.  J.  E. 

Dr.  John  Harding,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Oxford. — Can  any  learned  reader  of  English 
Church  history  explain  the  following  passage  in  a 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Chancellor  of 
O.xford  University,  dated  February  12,  1607-8, 
respecting  Dr.  John  Harding,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  that  university  1591-98,  and  again  in  1604,  one 
of  the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  College  1608-10,  in  which  is 
stated  that  “ his  good  parts,  and  profitable  travels 
lately  taken  for  the  public  service  of  the  Church, 
had  received  approbation  of  the  State  ” 1 What 
travels  are  alluded  to  ? J.  P.  B. 

The  Lecturer  op  All  Saints’,  Bristol. — I 
have  lately  met  with  an  interesting  book  in  MS. 
written  between  1816  and  1818  by  the  “Eector  of 
Cheveral  and  Lecturer  of  All  Saints’  in  Bristol.” 
I desire  to  know  his  name,  and  any  other  parti- 
culars respecting  him.  S.  Eayner. 

Pudsey,  Yorkshire. 

William  Clement  was  Archdeacon  of  Bath 
from  169(.)  to  1711.  According  to  Wood  he  was  a 
Christ  Church  man.  He  appears  to  be  buried  in 
Wells  Cathedral.  Whom  did  he  marry? 

W,  A.  L. 


The  Battle  of  Fontenot.— I should  like  to 
know  where  there  is  a detailed  account  of  this 
battle,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  a Colonel  Scipio 
Duror(?),  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  a 
British  regiment,  the  12th  I believe,  spelt  his 
surname.  K. 

FjSnelon’s  “ Telemachus.” — Some  years  ago  a 
detailed  criticism  of  this  famous  classic  was  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  chief  reviews.  Where  shall  I 
find  it  ? H.  S. 

Character  by  Handwriting.  — “ ‘ In  what 
part  of  that  letter,’  said  a king  to  the  wisest  of 
living  diplomatists,  ‘did  you  discover  irresolution  ? ’ 
‘ In  its  n’s  and  g’s,’  was  the  answer.”  Where  does 
this  story  come  from  ? W.  S.  E. 

An  Inscription. — Will  any  one  render  in- 
telligible the  following  inscription,  which  occurs  on 
a small  oval  seal  and  surrounding  the  representa- 
tion of  a bird? — GVLCISHELIEPA.  T.  E.  T. 

A Portrait. — Will  any  one  identify  the  follow- 
ing portrait  (an  oil  painting  on  a panel,  half  length 
and  size  of  life)  ? A gentleman  in  the  costume  of 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  one 
corner  of  the  picture,  “ FEtatis  28  ” ; in  the  other, 
the  following  arms  and  inscription — Quarterly,  1 
and  4,  per  pale  arg.  and  gu.,  three  wolves’  heads 
erased  counterchanged ; 2 and  3,  harry  of  six  gu. 
and  or,  on  a canton  arg.  five  billets  in  saltire  sa. 
(?  Inglosse  of  Norfolk) ; — • 

“ Qve  brafare  La  Fi 
Es  Cozammy  Fea.” 

T.  E.  T. 

Lines  from  an  Album. — The  following  lines 
are  from  an  album  and  are  repeated  from  memory. 
A word  or  two  may  be  wrong,  but  they  are  gene- 
rally correct.  I should  like  to  know  where  they 
occur  : — ■ 

“ I thirst  for  weariness,  I weep  for  tears; 

Well  pleased  I am  to  be  displeased  thus. 

The  only  thing  I fear  is  want  of  fears, 

Suspecting  lest  I ’ra  not  suspicious. 

I cannot  choose  but  live  because  I die  ; 

And  when  I am  not  dead  how  glad  am  I! 

Yet  when  I am  thus  glad  for  sense  of  pain. 

And  careful  am  lest  I should  careless  be, 

Then  am  I grieved  for  being  glad  again, 

And  fear  lest  carefulness  take  care  from  me. 

Amid  these  restless  thoughts  this  rest  I find— 

For  those  who  rest  not  here  there ’s  rest  behind.” 

J.  Henry. 

Crest. — On  entering  the  chancel  of  my  church 
one  morning,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  I found 
lying  on  the  floor  a carved  wooden  crest.  It  had 
fallen,  I suppose,  from  the  roof,  but  I had  never 
seen  it  before,  nor  had  it  apparently  been  attached 
to  a beam  or  a corbel.  I should  be  glad  if  any  of 
your  readers  could  identify  it  for  me.  An  heraldic 
friend  describes  it  thus  : On  a torse  arg.  and  gu. 
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a demi-grifRn  regardant,  wings  endorsed  ppr. , 
supporting  an  escvitcheon  gu.  charged  with  a 
dexter  gauntlet  holding  a sword  erect  arg.,  hilted 
or.  W.  J.  Deane. 

Ashen,  Essex. 

Urquiiart  Family. — In  1704,  Eev.  William 
Urquhart  was  settled  over  the  Episcopal  church  at 
Jamaica,  L.I.  He  married  there  Mary,  daughter 
of  Major  Daniel  Whitehead.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  the  Urquhart  family  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  throw 
any  light  upon  his  origin  and  ancestry  ? 

J.  J.  Latting. 

64,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

A Scotchman’s  Prayer. — “ Health  and  happi- 
ness and  ony  other  little  matters  besides,  and 
above  aa’  a proper  conceit  of  onesel’.”  What 
authority  is  there  for  the  truth  of  this  2 

W.  S.  K. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ By  Neho’s  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  Jordan’s  wave,”  &c. 

J.  N.  B. 

“Would  he  thy  fading  quite  forget. 

And  dote  as  in  thy  earliest  spring  1 
Away,  away  1 such  thoughts  are  vain,”  &c. 

A.  C. 


jarpIiuiS. 

“ TI-IE  LASS  OF  RICHMOND  HILL.” 

(5‘»  S.  ix.  169,  239,  317,  495  ; x.  69,  92.) 

Mr.  Chacpell’s  remarks  on  my  communication 
of  June  22  demand  a reply,  as  I am  described  by 
him  as  “ an  advocate  who  does  not  quote  fully  and 
fairly,”  and  my  account  is  said  to  be  “inaccurate” 
in  face  of  the  strong  testimony  by  which  it  was 
supported. 

If  Mr.  Chappell  had  produced  one  tittle  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  McNally  was  not  the 
author  of  the  words  of  the  song  the  matter  might 
have  been  allowed  to  rest ; but  he  has  not  done 
so.  He  has  simply  confined  himself  to  an  agree- 
ment in  opinion  with  a correspondent  Phi,  who 
wrote  in  your  columns  from  Richmond  (Surrey,  I 
believe)  in  1856,  and  who  was  “inclined  to  think” 
it  was  written  by  Mr.  William  Upton,  author  of 
A Collection  of  So7igs  sung  at  Vauxhall,  1778- 
1789,  without  saying  if  that  collection  contained 
it.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Chappell’s  letter  is  con- 
fined to  generalities  and  a few  additional  facts, 
new  to  me,  but  which  are  not  in  any  way  in- 
consistent with  my  statements.  The  third  para- 
graph, however,  contains  a palpable  non  sequitur. 
Having  proved  that  the  song  was  first  sung  at 
Vauxhall  by  Incledon  in  1789,  he  demolishes 
the  McNally  story  by  asserting  that  he  was 
married  to  Miss  PAnson  two  years  previously, 
and  could  not  therefore  have  written  such  lines  as 


the  song  contains  when  he  was  a married  man, 
ignoring  the  probability  that  the  ballad  may  have 
been  written  years  before  it  was  wedded  to  music. 
If  it  could  have  been  proved  that  Miss  PAnson 
was  not  born  until  after  Incledon  had  sung  the 
ballad,  this  would,  to  my  mind,  have  been  a more 
conclusive  argument  against  the  theory  of  her 
being  the  heroine. 

Mr.  Chappell  quotes  the  letter  of  Pm,  who 
says  Miss  I’Anson’s  father  was  “ a rich  attorney 
in  Bedford  Row  who  had  a country  house  on 
Richmond  Hill”;  but  in  his  postscript  he  adds 
the  word  “ Surrey,”  and  makes  it  appear  impos- 
sible that  a rich  London  attorney  could  have  a 
house  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

I stated  facts  onljq  and  have  been  unable  to  see 
that  there  was  any  “indulgence  of  poetical  fancy” 
in  asserting  that  the  commencing  line  of  the  song, 
“ On  Richmond  Hill  there  lives  a lass,” 
was  appropriately  descriptive  of  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  heroine,  because  she  really  lived  in  a 
house  at  the  top  of  the  hill  rather  than  at  the 
bottom  or  half  way  up. 

I thought  I had  disposed  of  the  “ Dutch”  name 
in  a summary  manner,  but  I find  I must  fortify 
my  assertion  to  carry  conviction.  The  misprint  of 
the  letter  J for  I in  the  record  of  the  marriage  in 
the  Eurojpean  Magazine,  1787,  is  the  cause  of  all 
this  misunderstanding,  and  I should  feel  obliged 
if  some  one  who  has  access  to  a file  of  newspapers 
of  the  date  would  clear  this  up  and  corroborate 
me.  That  there  was  an  attorney  named  I’ Anson 
in  London  in  1750  Mr.  Chappell  may  see  by 
reference  to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  of  August 
in  that  year,  p.  378,  where  we  read  of  him  return- 
ing to  town  from  Willesden  Green  in  company 
with  one  Mr.  Marsh  and  being  attacked  by  a 
highwayman.  We  likewise  read  of  the  death  of  a 
Mr.  William  I’Anson,  “ many  years  an  eminent 
solicitor  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  ” {Gentle- 
man’s Mag.,  Nov.,  1800).  A theatrical  critic  also 
writes  that  he  “ was  invited  amongst  several  young 
theatrical  amateurs  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  PAnson  of  Bedford  Row”  {Gentleman’ s Mag., 
Oct.,  1819,  p.  369).  The  Laio  List  for  1785,  the 
only  one  about  that  period  which  I have  been  able 
to  see,  very  loosely  printed  throughout,  mixes  the 
Ps  and  J’s  together,  and  spells  the  names  thus 
of  two  solicitors  in  Bedford  Square  : “ J’anson, 
William,  Sen.”;  “J’anson,  William,  Junr.,” — with 
the  apostrophes,  it  will  be  observed,  as  if  the  com- 
positor had  been  out  of  I’s  and  had  substituted  J’s 
(Janssen  would  have  been  more  like  “ Dutch”). 

It  is,  however,  indisputable  that  Leonard 
McNally  did  marry  Miss  I’Anson  (not  Janson) ; 
also  that  he  had  a daughter  who  married  a Mr. 
Simpson,  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire  ; that  I knew 
Miss  PAnson’s  brother,  Thomas  I’Anson,  who 
resided  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  and  died  there, 
and  that  his  wife  was  the  sister  of  my  informant. 
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Mr.  CiiAPrELL  will  please  observe  that  the 
“gossiping  evidence”  of  the  late  Lord  William 
Lennox  was  only  alluded  to  by  me  as  having 
called  forth  the  narrative  of  the  circumstances 
from  the  very  individual,  amongst  all  others  then 
living,  the  most  likely  to  know  the  facts. 

Having  disposed  of  the  identity  of  McNally 
and  his  wife,  we  have  now  between  us  only  the 
question  whether  it  can  be  proved  that  he  was  the 
writer  of  the  words  or  not.  I have  heard  an  old 
gentleman,  a resident  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire, 
sing  the  song  twenty-five  years  since,  and  ascribe 
it  to  McNally  ; he  was  then  nearly  eighty,  and 
had  been  in  business  in  Richmond  so  early  as 
1802.  Can  Mr.  CiiArrELL  prove  from  Upton’s 
collected  songs  whether  he  was  the  author  or 
claimed  the  authorship  ? Or  can  he  explain  why 
McNally  has  for  nearly  a century  been  recognized 
as  the  writer  of  one  of  the  sweetest  ballads  in  the 
language,  yet  when  he  instituted  his  inquiries 
in  1838,  he  found  no  one  at  Richmond,  in  York- 
shire, who  knew  anything  about  it  ? 

John  Bell. 

Lime  Grove,  Shepherd’s  Bush. 

Would  you  kindly  allow  me,  Mr.  Editor,  as  a 
.great-grandson  of  “Mr.  Janson,  a rich  attorney  of 
Bedford  Row,  Bloomsbury,  who  had  a country 
house  on  Richmond  Hill,”  to  inform  Mr.  Chappell 
that  the  father  (William  I’Anson)  of  Miss  BAnson, 
Richmond  Hill  House,  Yorkshire,  was  a solicit®-, 
and  practised  in  Bedford  Row,  London  1 “ The 
lass  of  Richmond  Hill  ” had  two  brothers,  Charles 
William  and  Thomas  BAnson.  The  latter  gentle- 
man was  also  a solicitor,  but  lived  privately  at  Prior 
House,  Richmond,  Yorkshue.  He  had  only  one 
child,  the  late  Mrs.  Hampton  Lewis.  The  elder 
brother,  Charles  William  I’Anson,  was  a barrister, 
and  was  many  years  councillor-at-law  for  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island.  He  had  only  one  son,  who,  owing 
to  the  death  (March  13,  1819)  of  his  father,  was 
.placed  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  in  Richmond, 
and  subsequently  entered  the  medical  profession, 
and  practised  as  surgeon  for  years  in  the  town  of 
Newcastle. 

Miss  I’Anson  was  married  to  LeonardjMcNally, 
Esq.,  barrister,  in  the  year  1787.  Mr.  McNally 
was  the  author  of  the  words  of  the  song,  which  was 
■com.posed  shortly  before  his  marriage.  The  song 
was  produced  in  public,  and  sung  by  Mr.  Incledon 
at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  in  the  year  following  the 
■marriage,  or  thereabouts.  The  title  of  the  song 
was,  “ The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,  &c.,  composed 
by  Mr.  Hook.”  Mr.  Hook  was  the  composer  of 
the  melody.  The  date  1789,  granting  that  the 
■song  was  produced  in  public  in  that  year,  is  “ not 
fatal  to  the  McNally  episode.”  Mr.  Chappell’s 
assertion  that  the  late  T.  D’Almaine,  Esq.,  Wm. 
Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  remembered  the  first  produc- 
tion of  the  song,  has  no  bearing  whatever  on 


the  authorship  of  the  words  or  time  of  composi- 
tion. Mr.  Incledon  had  engagements  at  Vauxhall 
Gardens  between  1786  and  1789.  Mr.  Chap- 
pell’s inquiries  in  1838,  before  he  published  his 
collection  of  national  English  airs,  could  not  have 
been  directed  in  the  proper  quarters,  as  his  con- 
clusion is  wrong.  The  chronological  collection  of 
James  Hook’s  works,  containing  the  song  of  the 
Lass  of  Itichmond  Hill,  does  not  touch  the  time 
of  origin  of  the  words  in  any  way.  Mr.  Bell 
(the  gentleman  is  unknown  to  me)  has  not  taken 
up  the  subject  as  an  advocate,  but  gives  the 
matter  “ fully  and  fairly,”  and,  I need  hardly  say, 
truthfully.  The  authorship  of  the  song  was 
known  by  the  author’s  wife  and  her  brothers — 
the  younger  brother  died  in  1848  in  Richmond  ; 
from  uncle  to  nephew  (my  father),  and  nephew  to 
self. 

Mr.  Chappell’s  authoritative  letter  of  confir- 
matory facts  (pp.  69,  70)  is  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading ; and  I regret  very  much  that  my  rela- 
tives did  not  enter  into  and  decide  this  vexed 
question  when  the  authorship  of  this  song  was 
discussed  many  years  ago.  From  the  above  Mr. 
Chappell  will  see  (1)  that  the  family  of  Bedford 
Row  (corner  house),  London,  and  Richmond  Hill, 
Yorkshire,  was  one  and  the  same,  and  (2)  that  the 
time  of  composition  of  the  words  and  production 
of  the  song  in  public  was  not  the  same. 

William  A.  BAnson,  M.R.C.S.Lond. 

Westgate  Hill,  Newcastle-on- Tyne. 


Gardiner’s  “Sacred  Melodies”  (5‘'»  S.  ix. 
4QQ,)—Ga,xdiner’s  Sacred  Melodies  (the  correct  title) 
was  by  the  author  of  the  Music  of  Nature.  The 
work  was,  I;  believe,  at  one  time  of  considerable 
celebrity,  and  largely  adopted  in  churches  and 
chapels  in  the  niidknd  counties  and  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Its  success  naturally  gave  rise  to  the 
publication  of  numerous  rival  productions ; and  the 
cause  of  its  comparative  if  not  entire  disuse,  there 
is  little  doubt,  has  been  the  publication  of  so  many 
books  of  psalmody  at  a cheap  rate,  and  the  fashion 
running  to  some  extent  in  favour  of  reviving  the 
quaint  strains  of  the  middle  ages.  Haying  known 
Mr.  Gardiner  somewhat  intimately  during  the  last 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  his  life,  I may  be  able 
to  satisfy  your  correspondent’s  wish  to  learn  some- 
thing about  him,  especially  as  he  published,  in 
1838,  a couple  of  gossiping  volumes,  entitled 
Music  and  Friends,  in  which,  with  a delightful 
disregard  of  dates,  he  told  a number  of  anecdotes 
of  the  friends  and  musical  celebrities  he  had  met 
with,  mixed  up  with  the  story  of  his  own  life. 
Mr.  Gardiner  was  born  at  Leicester  on  March  15, 
1770,  and  seems  to  have  inherited  the  musical 
faculty ; for  his  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Gardiner  (who 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety- three),  was  an 
amateur  musician  and  composer,  and  among  other 
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compositions  wrote  a psalm  tune  called  “ Bath 
Auricula,”  which  was  highly  esteemed,  and  in- 
serted in  most  collections  of  psalmody  for  many 
years.  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  like  Pope,  who  “lisped 
in  numbers,”  early  exhibited  his  musical  powers, 
for  he  says  that  when  he  was  five  or  six  years  old, 
having  a pretty  good  voice,  he  was  set  on  a seat 
in  the  meeting-house  (the  Unitarian  place  of 
worship  known  .as  the  “ Great  Meeting”)  to  sing 
the  solo  in  Knapp’s  Wedding  Anthem.  He  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  the  science,  and  the  family 
being  engaged  in  the  staple  trade  of  the  town  (the 
manufacture  of  hosiery),  he  traa^elled  over  the 
country  in  the  course  of  business,  and  everywhere 
sought  out  and  became  acquainted  with  the  lead- 
ing musical  professors  and  amateurs.  At  length 
he  was  led  to  adopt  a project  for  the  improvement 
of  the  psalmody  then  in  vogue,  by  uniting  the 
best  religious  poetry  he  could  find,  not  only  with 
the  old  standard  w'ell-known  tunes,  rearranged  by 
himself  sometimes  very  h.appily,  or  altered  occa- 
sionally to  suit  his  ideas,  but  with  melodies 
selected  from  the  vocal  and  instrumental  works  of 
the  great  composers.  In  1812  was  published  his 
first  volume,  under  the  p.atronage  of  the  Prince 
Kegent,  and  with  an  excellent  list  of  subscribers. 
Some  years  after  a second  volume  followed,  full  of 
eloquent  and  beautiful  melodies,  arranged  and 
adapted  with  great  taste  ; and  then  a third,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  anthems  of  the  English  Church 
school,  arranged  so  as  to  be  used  with  ladies’ 
voices.  Then  came  a fourth,  in  which  the  masses 
and  cantatas  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven 
Avere  laid  under  contribution  ; and  the  Avork  Avas 
extended  to  six  volumes,  in  the  last  two  of  Avhich 
the  greater  part  of  Kossini’s  Mosc  in  Egitto  was 
published,  adapted  to  sacred  Avords.  During  the 
progress  of  this  great  Avork,  Avhich  extended  to 
1,0(10  pages,  Mr.  Gardiner  produced  and  published 
the  grand  score  of  his  gmsticcio  oratorio  of  Judah, 
in  Avhich  he  made  a free  use  of  the  masses  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  for  the  choruses, 
many  of  Avhich  became  extremely  popular,  as 
“Father,  Ave  adore  Thee,”  “Lo,  my  Shepherd  is 
divine,”  “ The  arm  of  the  Lord,”  “ 0 sing  unto 
Jehovah,”  “ Eternal  God”  (from  the  grand  largo 
in  Beethoven’s  second  sonata),  .and  others.  The 
songs  and  recitatives  AA’ere  chiefly  his  OAvn  com- 
position, and  also  some  of  the  concerted  music,  of 
Avhich  the  short  trio,  “Tlie  Lord  Avill  comfort 
Zion,”  .and  the  quartette,  “ He  Avas  like  a morning 
star,”  charmed  not  only  the  singers  but  the 
critics.  Among  Mr.  Gardiner’s  other  works  were 
the  anthems,  (hie  thing  have  I desired,  Great  God 
JJivine,  and  Holy,  Holy;  a glee.  At  evening  ivhen 
my  \vorlc  is  done;  a volume  of  travel,  Sights  in 
Italy;  an  adaptation  of  Pope’s  Universal  Prayer, 
to  music  by  Corelli,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven  ; iind 
a number  of  short  songs.  Mr.  Gardiner  resided 
chiefly  in  Leicester,  and  died  in  November,  1853, 


in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  Almost  to  the  last  he 
used  to  walk  out  with  the  activity  and  vivacity  of 
youth,  and  continued  to  find  enjoyment  from  his 
favourite  science.  His  latest  labours  Avere  the 
production  of  a pasticcio  opera,  in  the  old  ballad 
style ; the  arrangement  for  publication  of  the 
pianoforte  score  of  Judah,  a thick  volume  of  240 
pages  ; and  a supplementary  or  third  volume  of 
Music  and  Friends,  interspersed  Avith  a number 
of  original  songs.  Mr.  Gardiner’s  great  aim  in 
his  adaptations  Avas  to  use  such  Avords  as  Avould 
sing  AV'ell  and  suit  the  sentiment  of  the  music,  and 
in  this  he  Avas  generally  successful;  and  he  aa'us 
especially  skilful  in  the  abridgment  or  elongation 
of  the  melodious  subjects  he  drew  from  the  Avorks 
of  other  composers.  As  to  what  has  become  of 
the  Avork,  or  rather  Avorks,  I may  say  that  some 
portions  are  out  of  print,  and  the  rest,  I think, 
may  be  found  at  Messrs.  Novello  & Co.’s ; but  at 
.any  rate  I myself  have  a number  of  copies  of  the 
separate  pieces,  the  second  and  fifth  volumes  com- 
plete, the  full  score  and  pianoforte  score  of  Judah, 
the  third  volume  of  Music  and  Friends,  the 
Umversal  Prayer,  and  the  lesser  publications. 

C.  Oldershaaa’. 

Leicester. 

William  Gardiner  Avas  born  in  Leicester  in 
UIO,  the  son  of  a stocking  manufacturer,  to  which 
business  he  succeeded  and  carried  it  on  to  near 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  Avas  passionately  fond  of 
music  and  became  a very  eminent  and  Avell-known 
amateur.  The  story  of  his  life  he  has  left  on 
record  in  three  very  amusing  Amlumes,  entitled 
Music  and  Friends,  or  Pleasant  Recollections  of 
a Uilettante.  The  first  two  Amlumes  Avere  pub- 
lished in  1838  by  Longmans  ; the  third  aa^s 
issued  in  1853.  His  Music  of  Nature  Avas  issued 
in  1832. 

The  “Psalmody”  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Ward  was 
published  in  1813  under  the  title  of  Sacred  Melo- 
dies. The  circumstances  Avhich  led  to  the  publi- 
cation are  stated  on  p.  595  of  Music  and  Friends, 
as  follows  : — 

“ My  father,  who  Avas  a good  reader,  and  admired 
good  poetry,  had  an  aversion  to  the  quavering  tunes 
tlien  in  use,  which  instead  of  adding  dignity  to  the 

words  cast  upon  them  a ridiculous  levity I was  then 

becoming  acquainted  with  the  instrumental  compositions 
of  the  German  masters,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
could  select  from  them  certain  passages  that  might  be 
converted  to  the  purposes  of  psalmody  Avith  a superior 

efiect Some  years  back  I Avas  induced  to  publish 

them  under  the  title  of  the  Sacred  Melodies,  and,  as  I 
stilted  in  my  preface,  it  Avould  have  created  more 
interest  had  I specified  the  sources  from  which  I had 
derived  my  subjects.” 

A list  of  these  is  then  inserted,  containing  me- 
lodies from  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Marcello, 
Steibelt,  and  others.  The  Avork  never  reached  a 
second  edition,  and  was  not  very  extensively  used. 
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The  same  eclectic  spirit  was  displayed  in  his 
oratorio  of  Judah.  He  says  : — 

“ My  desire  was  to  present  the  finest  choruses  from 
the  masses  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  in  an 
English  form.  When  I had  ascertained  the  sentiment 
of  each  piece,  I searched  the  Scriptures  for  appropriate 
words,  not  altering  the  music  or  the  text,  except  to 
unite  them  for  a reciprocal  effect.” 

Judah  was  occasionally  performed  forty  years  ago, 
but  is  now  almost  forgotten. 

The  three  volumes  of  Music  and  Friends  are 
well  worth  reading,  from  the  insight  they  afford 
into  the  gossip  of  the  musical  world  during  the 
latter  end  of  the  past  and  the  first  half  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

Theatrical  Tooth  Powder  (5*’'  S.  x.  127.)— 
A transcription  of  the  playbill  referred  to  by  Lord 
Lytton  will  at  once  answer  the  query  of  Mr. 
George  Ellis  and  afibrd  interest  to  other  readers. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

Mk.  Kemblk 

IVith  humhie  submission  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
of  Wolverhampton  and  the  town  in  general,  proposes 
entertaining  them  on  Wednesday  Evening,  the  8th 
instant,  at  the  Town  Hall,  with  a 

Concert  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
Divided  into  three  parts. 

Between  the  several  parts  of  Tue  Concert  (for  the 
amusement  of  the  Town,  and  the  further  improvement 
of  Polite  Literature) 

Will  be  continued 
The  Histrionic  Academy, 

With  specimens  of  the  various  Modes  of  Elocution  by 
Inhabitants  of  the  Town  (for  their  Diversion), 
AVTthout  Fee,  Gain,  Hire,  or  Reward. 

The  Specimens  of  this  Night's  Amusement  will  be  taken 
from  a Comic  Opera  called 

Love  in  a Village. 

Sir  William  Meadows 
Young  Meadows 
Justice  Woodcock 
Hawthorn  ... 

Eustace 
Carter 

Countrymen  at  the  Statute 

Hodge 
Rosetta 
Lucinda 

Mrs.  Deborah  Woodcock 
Housemaid  ... 

Cook 
Madge 

And  concluded  with  Comic  Orations,  &c.,  from  “ The 
Fiddler  turned  Citizen.” 

*»*  This  is  to  assure  the  public  that  no  money  will  be 
taken  for  admittance,  nor  wilt  any  tickets  be  sold; 
therefore  all  persons  inclined  to  attend  the  Concert  are 
desired  to  call  at  Mr.  Latham’s,  at  the  “ Swan,”  where 
tickets  will  be  delivered  gratis  to  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. 

N.B. — Mr.  Latham  has  a quantity  of  Tooth-powder 
(from  London),  which  he  intends  selling  in  papers  at  2s., 
Is.,  or  Qd.  each.  The  same  Powders  maybe  likewise  had 
at  Mr.  Smart’s,  and  Mrs.  Smith’s  Printing-Office,  and  at 
the  “ Talbot,”  in  King  Street.  The  Concert  to  begin  at 


Five  o'clock,  and  the  Lectures  exactly  at  half-past  Six,. 
It  is  humbly  hoped  that  no  ladies  or  gentlemen  will  take 
it  amiss  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  admitted  without  a- 
ticket. 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

I am  .able  to  reply  to  the  query  of  Mr.  George 
Ellis,  and  to  show  that  the  late  Lord  Lytton  was 
perfectly  correct  in  his  statement,  made  in  1832, 
that  four  of  the  Kembles,  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  per- 
formed at  Wolverhampton,  and  that  tooth  powder 
was  purchased  and  considered  as  a ticket.  Rather 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  I had  special  oppor- 
tunities for  inquiring  into  the  early  years  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and  was  enabled  to  give  the  date  of  her 
marriage  ; her  first  appearance  in  a Shakspearian 
character  (as  Ariel,  when  a girl  of  twelve,  at  W or- 
cester,  April  16,  1767);  her  careful  education  at 
Worcester,  at  Thorneloe  House  School,  and  also  at 
Wolverhampton  ; with  other  matters  overlooked 
by  Boaden  and  her  other  biographers.  The  result 
of  my  investigations  appeared  in  an  article  entitled 
“ Siddoniana,”  published  in  Mr.  Hogg’s  monthly 
magazine  Titan  in  18.’i7,  and  republished  in  The 
Curate  of  Cranston ; with  other  Prose  and  Verse,. 
Saunders  & Otley,  1862.  This  article  was  very  freely 
used,  with  the  scantiest  acknowledgment,  by  Mr, 
Percy  Fitzgerald  in  his  Lives  of  the  Kembles;  and  I 
think — but  I have  not  his  book  to  refer  to — that 
the  tooth-powder  incident  is  there  quoted  (without 
acknowledgment)  from  ray  p.aper.  I was  enabled 
to  obtain  a sight  of  the  playbills  issued  by  “ Mr. 
Kemble’s  Comp.any  of  Comedians  ” both  at  Wor- 
cester and  Wolverhampton.  In  “the  Faithful 
City  ” the  device  adopted  to  avoid  the  penalties  of 
the  Act  of  1737  was  to  give  the  play  and  to  charge 
for  a concert : — “ A Concert  of  Musick,  to  begin 
exactly  half  an  hour  after  six  o’clock.  Tickets  to. 
he  had  at  the  usual  pl.aces.  Between  the  parts  of 
the  Concert  will  be  presented  gratis,  a celebrated 
Comedy,  call’d  The  Tempest  ; or  the  Inchanted 
Island,”  &c.  ; or,  “ A Concert  of  Musick,  to  begin 
exactly  at  six  o’clock.  Between  the  parts  of  the- 
Concert  will  be  presented,  gratis,  a celebrated 
historical  phay  (never  performed  here)  called 
Charles  the  First  ; the  characters  to  he  dressed 
in  antient  habits,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those 
times.”  The  part  of  James,  Duke  of  Richmond, 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Siddons,  and  “ Between  the 
Acts  ” there  was  “ singing  by  Miss  Kemble,”  the 
future  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  was  then  (Feb.  12, 1767) 
only  eleven  years  of  age.  I do  not  find  any  men- 
tion of  tooth  powder  in  the  Worcester  playbills, 
but  at  Wolverhampton  that  curious  device  was 
adopted  hy  the  Kembles.  An  old  hady  who  had 
been  at  school  with  Miss  Kemble  in  Wolver- 
hampton— for  her  father  there  adopted  for  his 
gifted  daughter  the  same  plan  of  education  that  he 
h.ad  previously  adopted  in  Worcester — showed  me 
in  1856  an  original  playbill  that  she  had  treasured,. 


Mr.  K-mble. 
Mrs.  S dd-s. 

Mr.  B-rt  n. 

Mr.  C-rr-k. 

Mr.  D-l-ne. 

Mr.  D-w-n-g. 
fMr.  H-m-I-t-n, 

L Mr.  IV-lk,  &c. 
Mr.  I-n-s. 

Miss  K-mb-le. 
Mrs.  H-m-lt-n. 
Mrs.  Bu-ch-k. 
Miss  F.  K-mb-le. 
Mrs.  Na-Ik. 

Mrs.  K-mb-le. 
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and  of  wliicli  she  allowed  me  to  make  a copy. 
Curiously  enough,  there  was  no  date  to  this  bill, 
but  she  believed  it  to  have  been  issued  in  the  year 
1770.  A copy  of  it  may  be  acceptable  to  these 
pages,  and  will  contain  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 
Mr.  George  Ellis  as  well  as  giving  a confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  Lord  Lytton’s  statement. 

[The  playbill  as  above.] 

It  was  on  November  26, 1773,  at  Trinity  Church, 
Coventry — the  date  and  place  were  not  given  by 
her  biographers — that,  as  I was  able  to  set  on 
record,  two  of  the  characters  in  the  above  playbill 
were  united  in  marriage.  Miss  Kemble  in  the 
interval  having  been  a guest  at  Guy’s  Cliff,  near 
Warwick.  On  December  13,  1773,  “ Mrs. 

Siddons’  ” name  first  appeared  in  a playbill,  as 
Charlotte  Ensport  in  The  West  Indian  and 
Leonora  in  The  Padlock,  at  her  fiither’s  theatre  in 
Worcester.  Cutiibert  Bede. 

Private  Property  in  Land  in  England 
(5*'‘  S.  ix.  347,  389  ; x.  149.) — I cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Picton’s  etymology  of  rood  (meaning 
the  quarter  of  an  acre)  from  A.-S.  rodan,  to  root 
np,  meaning  a clearing.  No  doubt  the  word 
rood  or  rod  in  names  of  places  has  this  deri- 
vation. But  I think  the  word  rood  as  a land 
measure  is  identical  with  rod,  and  the  same  as 
pole  or  perch.  In  this  county  (Cheshire)  I hear 
the  word  rood  commonly  used  to  mean  both  the 
lineal  and  square  perch,  e.g.,  hedging  and  ditching 
are  contracted  for  at  so  much  the  rood,  meaning 
the  Cheshire  perch  of  eight  yards.  How  the  word 
came  to  have  two  meanings  as  a superficial 
measure  seems  easy  to  explain.  I take  the 
measures /wdony,  and  rod  or  rood,  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  allotments  of  the  common  land 
among  the  freemen.  In  parcelling  out  the  allot- 
ments of  plough  land  it  would  be  found  convenient 
to  have  a common  unit  of  length  in  the  direction 
of  the  plough  track,  a furrow  long,  or  furlong. 
This  would  be  the  length  of  all  the  allotments. 
The  unit  of  breadth  was  the  rod,  rood,  pole  or 
perch  (not,  I should  think,  the  length  of  a measur- 
ing rod  or  pole,  but  the  distance  between  two  of 
the  poles  or  rods  stuck  at  equal  intervals  in  the 
ground  as  land  marks).  Each  commoner  would  be 
allotted  so  many  of  these  breadths  as  his  portion. 
Not  improbably  the  distance  between  these  poles 
would  be  the  distance  between  the  up  and  down 
track  of  the  plough  at  their  extreme  limits,  or  the 
distance  between  two  open  furrows.  The  rod  or 
rood  being  thus  originally  a measure  of  length, 
when  people  came  to  express  by  it  a measure  of 
surface  it  might  obviously  be  used  in  two  ways  ; 
either  as  a piece  of  ground  a rod  in  breadth  and 
the  common  unit  (a  furlong)  in  length  (which 
would  be  its  natural  meaning),  or  as  the  square  of 
itself.  The  former  came  to  be  called  a rood  only, 
the  latter  a rod,  pole,  perch,  or  sometimes  a rood. 


The  measure  of  breadth  (the  rod  or  perch),  though 
not  necessarily  an  aliquot  part  of  that  of  length, 
was  for  obvious  convenience  brought  into  harmony 
with  it,  forty  rods  being  equated  to  one  furlong. 

Mr.  Picton  contends  that  the  acre  was  a super- 
ficial measure  independent  of  the  original  land 
measures,  and  artificially  brought  into  correspon- 
dence with  them,  which  he  evidences  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  the  square  of  any  commensurable 
length.  This  last  fact,  I may  observe,  is  also  the 
case  with  the  rood  (used  for  a quarter  of  an  acre). 
If  I am  right  that  the  land  measure  was  founded  on 
two  independent  units  (of  length  and  breadth), 
this  fact  is  only  what  we  should  expect.  The 
smallest  possible  division  of  plough  land  would  be 
a single  butt  of  one  unit  of  length  by  one  of 
breadth,  viz.  a rood.  The  next  larger  one  would 
(naturally  enough)  be  one  unit  of  length  by  four 
of  breadth.  It  would  not  be  until  the  word  “ fur- 
long” had  quite  lost  its  original  meaning  (as  a unit 
of  length  and  not  of  breadth)  that  any  one  would 
use  such  an  expression  as  a “ square  furlong,”  for 
there  would  never  be  two  furrow  lengths  running 
at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

As  Mr.  Picton  observes,  the  mile  (which  is  the 
traveller’s  unit  of  length)  was  accommodated  to  the 
perch  and  furlong,  the  land  measurer’s  units,  by 
making  a mile  equal  to  eight  furlongs.  But,  con- 
venient as  this  subdivision  of  a mile  apparently  is, 
the  two  measurements  have  never  thoroughly 
coalesced.  Arithmetic  books  tell  us  how  many 
furlongs  and  perches  there  are  in  a mile,  but  we 
rarely  hear  of  a furlong  (except  on  the  milestones 
of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead  coach  road), 
never  of  a perch,  as  a subdivision  of  a mile.  When 
we  wish  to  refer  to  a measure  of  distance  under  a 
mile,  it  is  of  a half  or  quarter  of  a mile,  or  of  fifty 
or  a hundred  yards,  that  we  speak.  W,  H. 

Mr.  Picton,  in  his  interesting  communication 
bearing  on  this  subject,  finds  a difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing a common  measure  for  the  virgate,  hide, 
bovate,  and  other  c^uantities  of  land  ; and  he  re- 
marks, most  justly,  that  documents  vary  so  widely 
as  to  render  it  impossible.  He  is  quite  correct  in 
this  remark,  for  at  the  period  of  the  Domesday 
survey,  and  subsequently,  measurements  were  not 
made  by  graduated  lines  and  rods,  but  by  a much 
more  practical  standard,  viz.,  the  actual  work  done 
by  the  plough  or  the  labourer  in  a given  space  of 
time,  which  of  course  must  necessarily  have  varied 
in  varying  soils.  Thus  it  is,  in  the  few  early  re- 
cords in  which  comparative  calculations  are  made, 
we  have  the  carucate  assessed  in  one  and  the  same 
record  in  rates  varying  from  100  to  200  acres,  ac- 
cording to  the  locality.  Land  was  measured  by  a 
compromise  between  superficial  extent  and  pro- 
ductive value.  Instead  of  trundling  the  theodolite, 
they  yoked  the  oxen,  and  sped  the  plough.  The 
carucate  consisted  of  so  much  land  as  the  plough- 
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share  could  furrow  in  the  course  of  the  season  ; 
the  half-drowned  plashes  which  sunk  beneath  the 
tread,  or  the  soil  studded  with  jutting  rocks, 
where  the  husbandman  could  not  turn  up  the 
glebe,  were  no  portion  of  the  plough-land.  The 
bents  and  sedges  where  the  ox  could  not  feed 
were  excluded  from  the  ox-gang  (bovata).  The 
ridges  and  balks  over  which  the  scythe  could  not 
mow  the  grass  were  not  reckoned  in  the  day  math, 
and,  generally  speaking,  no  land  uncultivated,  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  was  included  in 
the  calculation  of  the  hides.  Hence  the  very  un- 
equal admeasurement  of  the  plough-land,  carucate, 
or  hide,  in  subsequent  times,  when  by  usage  it 
became  a regular  sum  total  of  acreage  ; the  same 
denomination  of  measure,  a hide-land,  or  its  syno- 
nyms, being  applied  to  60,  80,  100,  112,  120,  or 
150  acres. 

In  this  picturesque  description  of  the  manner  of 
estimating  the  measure  of  land,  drawn  by  the  late 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in  his  History  of  Nonnandy 
and  England  (vol.  iv.  p.  60),  is  found  the  true  key 
to  the  difficulties  of  which  Mr.  Picton  speaks  ; 
and  the  subject  will  also  be  found  well  worked  out 
in  the  notes  to  Parking’s  Domesday  of  Kent. 

W.  H.  Hart,  F.S.A. 

Gravesend. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Picton  for  his 
very  copious  reply.  Eeplies,  however,  are  not 
always  answers,  and  my  first  question,  whether 
there  is  historic  authority  for  Mr.  Picton’s  belief 
that  private  property  in  land  was  unknown 
amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  after  their  settlement 
in  Britain  (5^**  S.  vii.  482),  is  not  very  clearly  solved. 
Without  professing  to  understand  in  what  sense 
historians  can  be  regarded  as  authorities  for  the 
pre-historic  period,  I think  I can  undertake  to  say 
that  none  of  the  authorities  for  the  historic  period 
named  by  Mr.  Picton — to  which  he  should  surely 
have  added  Wright’s  Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon  and 
Green’s  Short  History  of  the  English  People  — con- 
firm his  view.  Kemble  and  Lappenburg,  in  the 
very  passages  quoted  by  him,  distinctly  contradict 
it,  the  former  in  express  terms,  the  latter  by  ad- 
mitting that  part  of  the  property  of  the  community 
was  possessed  in  severalty. 

The  feeling  which  prompts  Mr.  Picton  to  enter 
a caveat  against  allowing  speculation  to  outrun 
known  fact  is  fully  shared  by  me,  and  lessens  the 
pleasure  with  which  I should  otherwise  have  read 
his  own  ingenious  conjectures  on  this  subject  and 
the  origin  of  land  measures  in  England.  It  is 
well  known,  of  course,  that  a large  proportion 
of  each  mark  or  township  was  held  in  com- 
mon by  the  community  settled  upon  it,  but  until 
historic  facts  can  be  adduced,  inconsistent  with 
Mr.  Kemble’s  opinion,  I must  hold  to  the  belief 
that  in  England  on  the  first  division  of  the  newly 
settled  lands  a sufficient  plot  of  arable  was  assigned 


to  each  settler.  I may  add,  with  reference  to  one 
of  Mr.  Picton’s  allusions,  that  the  Lincolnshire 
ming  lands,  in  which  the  entire  right  both  to  the  soil 
and  the  herbage  is  vested  in  the  owners,  though 
they  stock  in  common,  are  more  nearly  analogous 
to  the  ancient  folc  land  than  the  modern  common, 
in  which  the  commoners  have  the  right  of  herbage 
only.  Since  Mr.  Picton  does  not  notice  my  second 
question,  as  to  the  alleged  division  of  the  folc 
lands  every  year  into  convenient  portions  accord- 
ing to  the  wants  of  the  families,  I am  in  doubt 
whether  he  still  holds  the  opinion  that  it  was  so 
divided  ; if  not,  it  is  of  course  useless  to  discuss 
the  supposed  mode  of  division. 

Every  one  familiar  with  unenclosed  arable  fields 
must  know  that  there  never  can  have  been  any 
definite  proportion  between  the  length  of  the  fur- 
row and  the  width  of  the  ridge.  Except  on  sandy 
soils  entirely  free  from  undulation,  both  must 
always  have  been  adapted  more  or  less  completely 
to  the  natural  contour  of  the  ground  and  its  faci- 
lities for  surface  drainage. 

T.  Smith  Woolley. 

South  Collingham,  Newark. 

Bowing  to  the  Altar  (5‘'^  S.  ix.  189,  449.) — 
That  bowing  to  the  parson  or  squire  by  old  men  is 
indeed  “ a modern  rustic  relic  of  the  more  ancient 
custom  of  bowing  to  the  altar  ” is,  I think,  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  instances  such  as  I pointed 
out  as  having  occurred  at  Wintertou,  where  old 
men  entered  at  the  priest’s  door  in  the  chancel  and 
turned  their  backs  on  reading  desk  and  everybody 
in  the  church  in  order  to  bow  eastward.  That 
modern  cathedral  fashions  of  canons  major  and 
minor  hobnobbing  to  one  another  are  “ corrupt 
followings  ” of  the  ancient  custom  of  bowing  to  the 
altar  is  surely  sufficiently  evident  from  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  evidence  that  has  been  referred 
to  with  regard  to  bowing  to  the  altar  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  present  century.  The  rationale 
of  the  practice  is  similar  to  that  of  the  custom  of 
bowing  to  the  empty  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  it  has  been  shown  to  have  been  originally 
practised  by  every  one,  though  it  naturally  lingered 
longest  among  those  who  were  bound  by  their 
office  to  set  a proper  example,  namely,  the  prin- 
cipal clergy  of  cathedral  churches,  and  among  those 
whose  traditional  customs  always  survive  the 
longest,  namely,  the  uneducated  and  the  simple- 
minded.  J.  T.  F. 

Bishop  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

Without  doubt  the  bowing  on  entering  and 
leaving  church  has  a high  signification  with  some ; 
but  the  masses  are  not  familiar  with  Bede,  and  I 
am  more  inclined  to  think  that  old  books,  such  as 
Charles  Vyse’s  Spelling  Book,  have  had  more  to 
do  with  their  education  than  the  Homilies  have 
had.  Routledge  & Sons  have  printed  a new  edition 
of  that  excellent  compendium  of  learning,  where 
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not  only  spelling  but  geography  and  history  are 
set  forth,  and  at  pp.  94-102,  “ Directions  for  an 
Agreeable  Behaviour,  Polite  Address,  &c.”  Along 
with  behaviour  to  superiors,  to  inferiors,  at  school, 
and  in  the  varying  positions  of  life,  may  be  found 
a page  of  directions  for  “ Behaviour  at  Church.” 
Among  other  things,  after  entrance  and  a short 
prayer,  is  rule  No.  6 ; — “ Having  said  this,  rise, 
bow  to  those  to  whom  yon  owe  respect,  the  master, 
usher,  or  teacher  ; as  also  to  parents,  relatives, 
guardians,  and  those  who  are  near  you  ; then  sit 
quietly  in  your  place  and  wait  the  service.”  After 
the  service  and  a prayer  comes  rule  16  : — “ Having 
said  this,  rise,  and  bow  to  those  you  bowed  to  at 
coming  in.”  I am  inclined  to  agree  with  Cutii- 
BERT  Bede  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  practice  in 
this  country.  Gibbes  Eigaud. 

IS,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  I officiated  amongst  a 
simple-minded  people  on  the  borders  of  the  counties 
of  Worcester  and  Hereford,  where  this  practice  was 
not  uncommon,  but  to  me,  a young  clergyman  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon,  it  was  novel  ; and 
supposing  myself  to  be  the  object  of  the  reverence, 
I remonstrated  with  an  aged  parishioner,  when  she 
gave  me  to  understand  that  the  reverence  was 
made  to  the  Almighty  and  not  to  a fellow  creature. 
Her  decided  manner  at  the  time  is  vividly  im- 
pressed on  my  mind.  A neighbour  to  whom  I 
recently  related  the  anecdote  mentioned  that  the 
same  mistake  was  once  made  by  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort,  and  that  it  met  with  a 
similar  rebuff.  E.  H.  M.  S. 

At  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Oxon.,  the  president, 
fellows,  and  scholars  bow  to  one  another  on  leav- 
ing chapel.  In  my  time  it  was  said  amongst  the 
undergraduates  that  it  was  a compromise  etfected 
by  the  then  president  with  hiS  conscience  ; he, 
being  of  decidedly  Low  Church  views,  objected  to 
the  bowing  to  the  altar,  but  not  to  those  on  the 
foundation  bobbing  to  one  another.  I do  not  know 
whether  this  was  correct.  When  at  Oxford  I was 
always  under  the  impression  that  the  canons  of 
Christ  Church  used  to  bow  to  each  other  on  leaving 
the  quire,  and  not  to  the  altar. 

Olim  S.  Coll.  Di.  Io.  Baft.  Oxon. 

“ Ling  ” (5‘’'  S.  x.  48.) — Many  years  ago,  before 
school  boards  were  thought  of,  I was  a guest  of  a 
gentleman  living  in  a small  hamlet  in  Hampshire, 
and  was  requested  by  him  to  distribute  some  prizes 
to  his  village  scholars.  I remember  that  the  copy 
of  the  successful  competitor  for  the  “ writing 
prize  ” ran  thus  : — “ I lingered  long  in  Longley’s 
ling.’''  Though  the  handwriting  was  excellent,  I 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  opinion  that 
it  was  a pity  that  boys  should  have  to  copy,  as  I 
thought,  nonsense.  My  host  replied,  as  the  hair- 
dresser did  to  Mr.  Duke,  that  the  word  ling  was 


a local  term  for  a small  back  yard  or  garden,  but 
added  that  as  the  chief  use  to  which  these  yards 
were  devoted  was  the  washing  and  drying  of  linep, 
he  imagined  the  word  might  be  derived  from  the 
French  lingerie.  He  also  informed  me  that  the 
copy  had  probably  been  set  by  the  schoolmaster  as 
a reminder  to  him  of  a promise  given  to  eject  the 
tenant  of  the  ling  in  question,  as  the  state  in 
which  it  was  kept  rendered  the  schoolroom,  which 
abutted  on  it,  intolerable  in  warm  weather. 

A.  Deane. 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish,  in  his  Diet,  of  the 
Sussex  Dialect,  gives,  under  “Sussex  Surnames,” 
“ Lingham. — Ling,  a heath,  and  ham,  an  en- 
closure.” Although  he  says,  “ The  following  names 
of  families  [of  which  this  is  one]  now  residing  in 
the  county  are  derived  from  or  connected  with 
Sussex  words  which  will  be  found  in  this  diction- 
ary,” the  word  ling,  doubtless  through  an  over- 
sight, is  not  there  at  all.  But  supposing  it,  as  I 
infer,  to  belong  to  Sussex  dialect,  it  may  be 
objected  that  a heath  is  neither  a small  garden 
nor  a yard.  Still  the  Sussex  people  in  their  con- 
tentedness may  look  on  their  little  gardens  or 
yards  through  magnifying  glasses,  in  the  same  way, 
though  from  a different  motive,  as  persons  with 
small  homes  but  exalted  ideas  sometimes  dignify 
the  passage  by  calling  it  “ the  hall,”  and  the  little 
parlour  “ the  drawing-room.” 

Dr.  Johnson  gives,  “ Ling,  n.s.  {ling,  Islandick), 
1.  heath.  This  sense  is  retained  in  the  northern 
counties,  yet  Bacon  seems  to  distinguish  them  : — 

‘ Heath,  and  ling,  and  sedges.’  ” 

I give  this  last  merely  as  pointing  to  the  probable 
derivation  of  the  word.  Medweig. 

In  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  ling  is  common 
heather.  Erica  vulgaris,  and  not  gorse,  Vle:c  Euro- 
pezus,  which  is  frequently  called  whins.  I do  not 
find  ling  in  Parish’s  Dictio^iary  of  the  Sussex 
Dialect,  but  there  is  “ Link  {Hlinc,  Ang.-Sax.,  a 
ridge  of  land),  a word  used  in  the  Southdowns  for 
a green  wooded  bank  always  on  the  side  of  a hill 
between  two  pieces  of  cultivated  land.”  It  is  just 
possible  that  this  may  have  been  the  word  about 
which  Mr.  Duke  inquires,  though  I have  not 
been  able  to  meet  with  any  authority  for  its  being 
employed  to  designate  a garden.  Hlinc,  says 
Professor  Earle  {The  Philology  of  the  English 
Tongue,  p.  283),  is  “frequently  used  in  Saxon 
charters  for  a boundary  embankment,  artificial  or 
natural.  So  it  gets  attached  to  frontier  wastes,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Links  of  St.  Andrews,  Malvern 

Link,  &c In  Jenning’s  Glossary  of  the  West 

of  England,  Linch  is  defined  as  ‘ a ledge  or  rectan- 
gular projection.’”  St.  Swithin. 

I have  never  heard  the  word  ling  applied  to  a 
garden  in  Sussex,  but  I have  not  unfrequently 
heard  the  word  link  so  used.  Mr.  Parish,  in  his 
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Dictionary  of  the  Sussex  Dialect  (Lewes,  1875), 
I gives  “ Link,  hlinc,  Ang.-Sax.,  a green  wooded 
I bank.”  I would  venture  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
as  the  letters  1c  and  y are  sometimes  misplaced,  so 
the  hairdresser  may  have  meant  to  speak  of  his 
linlc,  but  deemed  liny  more  correct.  He  perhaps 
would  say  liny  and  anytliiny,  not  linh  and  auy- 
ihinlc.  Your  correspondent  says  he  only  knows 
“ liny  as  synonymous  with  yorse.”  On  the  south 
coast  I have  always  heard  liny  as  applied  to  heatli 
or  heather  {Co, liana,  or  Erica  vulyaris;  Lyny, 
Dan.;  Liuny,  Swed.),  whilst  gorse  or  furze  {Ulex 
Europeea)  is  in  some  parts  called  whin,  but  I 
never  heard  it  called  liny.  Edward  Solly. 

I think  to  be  on  the  right  way  if  I derive  this 
word  from  Anglo-Saxon  hlinc,  a hill,  a high  place, 
which  would  give  the  modern  form  linlc,  and  not 
ling  ; and  to  my  great  satisfaction  I find  in  Strat- 
inann,  Beitriiye  zu  eineni  W'drterhuchc  dcr  Eny- 
I lischen  Sprachc,  s.v.  “link,”  the  following  : — “ Link 
I in  Sussex,  linch  in  Kent,  a balk,  bank,  ridge, 
ledge.”  This  change  in  the  Kentish  dialect  of 
Jc  or  c to  ch  is  not  seldom  in  English  even  in 
Teutonic  words  ; compare,  for  instance,  which 
from  A.-S.  h%vilc,  such  from  A.-S.  sjvilc. 

E.  lloSENTHAL. 

Hannover,  18,  Goethestrasse. 

Would  IMr.  Doke  kindly  say  in  what  county 
he  has  “ always  known  of  liny  as  synonymous 
ivith  gorse  ” ! It  is  more  commonly  known  as  a 
synonym  of  heather,  Calluna,  vulgaris. 

T.  F.  E. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Lincolnshire  ling  does 
not  mean  gorse,  but  heather.  Gorse  with  us  is 
called  furze.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

The  Harrisons  of  Norfolk  (3’''^  S.  vi.  274; 
5*'^  S.  vi.  174,  196.) — In  the  College  of  Arms  and 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  may  be 
seen  a voluminous  printed  pedigree  of  eleven 
lineal  descents,  with  multifarious  connexions,  in- 
terspersed with  heraldic  and  other  matter,  of  this 
family,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  about 
that  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

The  arms  and  crest  were  “ Confyrmed,  devised, 
ordained,  and  assigned  by  Syr  X’ofer  Barker, 
Knight  ” (in  1549),  “ vnto  Eycharde  Heryson,  al’s 
Hers,  of  Breydestone  and  of  Plumstede  Magna  in 
the  Countye  of  Nortf,  to  haue  and  to  hold  vnto 
the  said  Eychard  Haryson  and  his  posterity  with 
their  due  differences  therein  to  be  rebested  to  his 
honoure  for  euermore,”  &c. 

This  Eychard,  with  whom  the  pedigree  com- 
mences, was,  I may  add,  a son  of  Thomas  Harry- 
eon,  of  Finchampstead,  co.  Berks,  and  of  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  dau.  of  John  Sletherhurst,  of  Tender- 
denin,  in  Wales  ; grandson  of  James  Harryson,  of 
Southampton,  who  by  his  marriage  with  Alyce, 


dau.  of  Anthony  Fettyplace,  Esq.,  acquired  the 
Finchampstead  estate  long  held  by  the  family,  and 
was  descended  from  Sir  John  Haryson,  of  Coup- 
land, in  Cumberland,  and  Eliza  Flemming  his 
wife,  said  to  have  been  of  noble  extraction.  He 
was  adopted  by  “John  Hers,  a foreigner  and 
priest  of  Blotfeld,”  and  was  rector  of  Bradeston 
and  Narford,  in  Norfolk,  but  was  deprived  of  the 
former  by  Queen  Mary  for  having  married,  during 
his  priesthood,  Johan,  dau.  and  co-heir  of  Ealfe 
Warde,  of  Narborough,  born  tenqy.  Henry  VIII., 
and  who  was  cousin  to  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Thomas,  who  married  Alyce,  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas 
Ward,  of  Hurst,  co.  Berks,  Knt.  ; she  was  also 
related  to  the  second  wife  of  his  brother  Eobert, 
who  was  a citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London,  and 
who  married,  first,  Thomazyn,  dau.  of  Eowland 
Shepheard,  a lady  who  was  imprisoned  for  the 
avowal  of  her  faich  in  Queen  Mary’s  reign.  By 
this  union  there  was  a son,  John  Haryson,  born  in 
Loudon  in  1552,  who  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  and 
became  Head  Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  after- 
wards steward  to  Prince  Phillip,  and  who  passed  his 
latter  days  at  Brissingham,  Norfolk,  where  he  died 
in  1628.  This  John  married  Ann,  dau.  of  John 
Kelke  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  dau.  of  Elizabeth 
Dale,  and  one  of  the  co-heiresses  to  the  Lady 
Eamsey,  her  mother’s  sister.  She  bore  him  seven 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  John  Harryson, 
of  So.  Lopham,  born  in  London  in  1598,  married 
hlary,  dau.  of  John  Buckenham,  M.A.  and  phy- 
sician, and  had  issue  two  sons,  Thomas  and  John, 
born  1632-1634.  The  former  married,  first,  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  Eobert  Cory,  of  Norwich,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  John,  who  all 
died  young  ; secondly,  Mary,  second  dau.  of  Peter 
Norton,  of  Disford,  co.  York,  Esq.,  afterwards 
of  Gt.  Yarmouth,  who  bore  him  two  children. 
Eobert  espoused  secondly,  in  1561,  Cysiey,  widow 
of  Gyles  Borell,  and  dau.  of  Ealfe  Woodward  by 
Cycely  his  wife,  dau.  of  Nycholas  Ward,  all  of 
Gt.  Yarmouth.  She  was  sister  to  Alyce,  the  wife 
of  his  paternal  relative  Hosea  Harryson,  whose 
dau.  Elizabeth  was  married  in  1598  to  Edward 
Owner,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  that  borough. 

This  Hosea  Harryson,  who  was  a merchant,  and 
died  in  1583,  was  the  appointed  guardian  of 
Wyllyam,  son  of  his  kinsman  Eychard  Haryson, 
of  Tenderdeniu,  who  died  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  was  buried  at,  Gt.  Yarmouth,  as  was  also 
Margaret  his  wife,  dau.  of  Symon  Pomfrye,  of  that 
place.  She  was  one  of  the  849  persons  who  died 
of  the  plague  there  in  Aug.,  1579,  when  the  said 
Wyllyam  was  of  the  age  of  about  ten  years. 
Eobert  and  Cysiey,  about  four  years  before  the 
death  of  the  latter,  had  a son  Eychard,  born  at 
Gt.  Yarmouth  in  1566,  who  married  in  1592 
Margaret,  dau.  of  Edward  and  done  Warde,  of  that 
place.  Eichard,  youngest  son  of  the  last  named, 
is  recorded  to  have  been  born  at  Postwick  in 
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1616  ; but,  if  so,  he  and  his  mother  are  incorrectly 
ascribed  in  the  printed  pedigree  to  his  relative  of 
the  same  name  and  place.  The  elder  Rychard 
predeceased  Margaret  his  wife  about  three  years, 
and  was  also  buried  at  Gt.  Yarmouth  in  1645. 

Ivychard  Heryson,  the  deposed  priest,  held  lands 
in  the  parishes  of  Bradeston,  Postwick,  Gt.  Plum- 
stead,  and  Witton,  all  adjoining  and  in  Norfolk, 
and  died  in  1565,  aged  forty-five.  By  his  mar- 
riage with  the  said  Joan  there  was  issue  two  sons  : 
Thomas,  elder  son  and  heir,  born  on  St.  Thoma.s’s 
Day,  1558,  had  two  wives,  each  named  Elizabeth ; 
the  first  (a  Hargrave)  he  married  at  Thorpe,  Aug.  1, 
1583,  who  died  the  Ides  of  March,  1585,  and  of 
whom  hereafter  ; the  second  (an  Atkynes)  he 
espoused  at  Gt.  Plumstead  in  Nov.,  1591.  This 
lady  bore  him  Anne  or  Agnes  ; James,  who  died 
in  1638  ; and  Robert  (executor  to  James),  in  1657, 
both  buried  in  Postwick  Church.  There  were  also 
.Tone,  Marie,  and  two  Edwards;  one  of  these 
Edwards,  who  married  a Mary  Bush,  had  a son 
Thomas,  born  at  Postwick  in  1632,  living  in  1638. 
Another  of  the  name,  aged  thirty  in  1591,  pro- 
bably the  second  son  of  the  deposed  priest  (being 
described  as  “ nephew  ” to  the  brother  Robert), 
married  a dau.  of  Thos.  Billingford,  Esq.,  of  Stoke, 
and  helds  lands  there  and  at  Narford.  He  was 
the  father  of  Oliver  Haryson,  Vicar  of  Stoke  Holy 
Cross,  whose  first  wife,  Susanna,  bore  him  eight 
children,  and  died  in  1656.  His  second  wife, 
Margery,  whom  he  married  in  1658,  was  the  widow 
Woodvorle,  improprietress  of  the  tithes  there. 
She  died  in  1663,  having  survived  the  said  Oliver 
a few  months  only. 

William  Harrison  Rudd. 

Great  Yarmouth. 

{To  he  continued.) 

The  Change  IN  THE  English  Pronunciation 
OF  Latin  (5*  S.  ix.  387,  438;  x.  29,  150.)— Lord 
Alwvne  Compton  has  fallen  into  the  common 
error  of  supposing  that  the  German  w is  pronounced 
like  the  English  v.  There  is,  however,  a very 
marked  distinction  between  the  two  sounds,  the 
former  being  produced  by  slack  contact  of  the 
upper  and  lower  lips,  whereas  the  latter  requires 
contact  between  the  lower  lip  and  upper  row  of 
teeth.  Spaniards  are  very  apt  to  confuse  h with  v 
by  pronouncing  the  b rather  slackly,  and  the  v like 
a German  w (baron,  varon,  &c.).  In  Spain  such  an 
absurdity  as  a pronouncing  dictionary  is  unknown, 
the  precise  sound  of  every  word  and  also  the 
accented  syllable  being  clearly  indicated  by  the 
spelling.  When  shall  we  save  nine-tenths  of  the 
time  wasted  by  children  over  so-called  “ spelling 
books”  by  the  adoption  of  a reform  similar  to  that 
introduced  by  the  Siianish  Academy  ? W. 

“ Bisclaveret  (5«‘  S.  x.  107.)— The  word,  as 
we  are  informed  in  the  Lai  de  Bisclaveret,  is  the 
Breton  term  for  a werewolf : — 


“ Bisclaveret  au  nun  en  Bretan  I 

Garvvall  I’apelent  li  Xorinan.” 

It  can  only  signify  “ deprived  of  speech,”  which  is 
certainly  a mild  way  of  intimating  that  a man  is 
turned  into  a wolf ; but  there  was  often  a super- 
stitious dread  of  baldly  naming  the  wolf  himself, 
or  other  destructive  beast,  by  his  own  name,  and  it 
was  probably  a feeling  of  this  kind  th.at  led  to  the 
designation  of  the  dreaded  werewolf  by  this  in- 
offensive periphrasis.  The  word  seems  to  be 
compounded  of  Breton  lavar,  speech,  and  heslc, 
docked,  deprived  of  some  member,  as  in  hi  hesh,  | 

a dog  with  his  tail  docked ; heshorn,  without  I 

horns  ; bestead,  one  whose  tongue  has  been  cut  out.  i 
In  the  same  way  bisclaveret  would  signify  docked  1 
of  his  speech.  It  is  ordinarily  explained  as  a cor-  i 
ruption  of  bleiz-garv,  cruel  wolf,  from  bleiz,  wolf,  ! 
and  (jarv  or  garo,  rough,  harsh.  But  even  if  the  j 
change  from  one  of  these  forms  to  the  other  were 
much  less  violent  than  it  really  is,  there  would  be 
nothing  distinctive  in  speaking  of  the  werewolf  as 
a fierce  or  cruel  wolf,  as  that  is  the  prominent 
character  of  all  wolf-kind.  See  the  introduction  } 
to  the  Romance  of  William  of  Palerne  by  Rev.  i 
W.  W.  Skeat.  H.  Wedgwood. 

Bisclaveret  is  the  Breton  name  for  a w’ere- 
wolf.  The  legend  of  Bisclaveret  is  told  in  one  of 
the  lays  of  Marie.  See  EUis’s  Early  Romances. 

E.  Yardlet. 

Coats  of  Arms  on  China  (5*^  S.  x.  86.) — Both  , 

J.  C.  .J.  and  the  novices  are  right.  The  porce- 
lain is  Oriental  and  of  beautiful  quality.  It  was 
imported  white,  and  the  arms,  &c.,  were  painted 
at  Lowestoft.  So  I was  told  by  a real  “ expert  ” 
to  whom  I was  expressing  my  wonder  that  even 
Chinese  accuracy  had  got  the  heraldic  touch  and 
the  lettering  of  the  mottoes  so  admirably.  Of  course  .j 
you  can  get  arms  at  any  good  china  manufactory  ^ 
now.  P.  P. 

“ Admirable  History  of  a Magician  ” (5‘'^  ^ 
S.  X.  127.) — The  full  title  of  the  book  asked  for  ii 
by  C.  E.  B.  is—  j 

“ The  Admirable  Historie  of  the  Possession  and  Con- 
version of  a Penitent  Woman,  Seduced  by  a Magician, 
that  made  her  to  become  a Witch,  and  the  Princess  of  ! 
Sorcerers  in  the  Country  of  Provence,  who  was  brought  : 
to  S.  Baume  to  be  exorcised,  in  the  yeere  1610.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  B.  1613.” 

The  original  of  this  is  in  French,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  1613.  The  author  of  it  was 
Sebastian  Michaelis,  a Dominican  of  some  reputa- 
tion in  his  order,  but  chiefly  known  to  posterity 
by  his  discreditable  connexion  with  the  case  of  8 
Louis  Gaufridi  and  Madeleine  de  la  Palud. 
Gaufridi,  who  was  burnt  alive  at  Aix,  April  30, 

1611,  was  the  magician  referred  to.  See  Die-  l 
tionnaire  Infernal,  G.  de  Plancy,  s.v.  “ Gaufridi,”  | 
second  edit.,  1826,  where  the  extorted  confession  i 
is  given  at  length ; also  J.  Reichen’s  Unter- 
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, schiedliche  Schriffleii  von  TJnfufj  cler  Zauberey, 
I Halle,  1704,  vol.  ii.  pp.  553-580. 

Walter  Begley. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

It  is,  I think,  not  altogether  fair  to  ask  a question 
1 about  some  note  in  Gray’s  Iludihras.  It  would 
j be  no  trouble  to  the  asker  to  cpiote  part,  canto, 
I and  line,  and  doing  so  would  save  much  trouble  in 
replying.  I presume  the  reference  in  question  is 
to  part  ii.  canto  iii.  line  823  : — 

“ Or  witches  siinplinK,  and  on  gibbets 
Cutting  from  malefactors  snippets.*’’ 

I 

“*  See  likewise  Admirable  History,  kc.” 

, The  book  here  referred  to  is  Friar  Sebastien 
Michaelis’s  Uistory  of  a Magician,  “ wherein  is 
accounted  the  dialogues  between  the  Exorcists  and 
the  Deists  during  the  Exorcism,  which  lasted  three 
months  ; to  which  is  added  a discourse  of  Spirits,” 
I 1612,  4to.  Sebastien  Michaelis,  na.  1543,  ob.  1618, 
I was  a Dominican  friar,  and  became  vicar-general 
I of  a special  branch  of  the  order.  His  book,  His- 
toire  de  la  Possession  et  Conversion  d’une  Penitente 
, seduite  gsar  un  Magicicn,  ensemble  la  Pneumalogie 
I ou  Discours  des  Esprits,  was,  I believe,  first  printed 
1 at  Lyons  in  1604,  and  went  through  several  editions. 
! M.  Tabaraud,  in  the  Biographic  XJniv.,  xxviii.  510, 
says  of  this  book  that  it  is  “ plein  de  details  in- 
; croyables  et  quelquefois  ridicules,”  but  that  it 
j helped  to  bring  Louis  Gaufridi,  the  ecclesiastical 
sorcerer,  to  the  fixggots  in  1611,  from  which  his 
' familiar  demon  could  not  save  him. 

Edward  Solly. 

I “Antiente  Epitarhes”  (5*‘‘  S.  x.  119.) — I 
believe  the  Hursley  inscription  to  Anne  Horswell, 
omitted  from  my  book,  to  be  really  several  cen- 
; turies  later  than  the  date  commonly  assigned  to 
; it.  It  is  many  years  since  I saw  it,  but  I thinh 
I the  (now  very  illegible)  date  is  given  in  Arabic 
I numerals,  which  would  hardly  be  the  case  if  it 
were,  as  asserted,  of  the  twelfth  century. 

T.  F.  E. 

The  last  Survivors  of  those  who  fought 
AT  Trafalgar  S.  x.  87.) — A record  of  the 
names  of  those  still  living  who  were  present  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  October  21,  1805,  would  be 
exceedingly  interesting  and  well  worthy  of  notice 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  The  following  appeared  in  the 
Liverpool  Daily  Post,  Oct.  22,  1877  : — • 

“The  Anniversary  op  Trafalgar. — Yesterday  was 
the  seventy-second  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
Seven  officers,  it  is  stated,  are  still  surviving  to  com- 
memorate it.  They  are  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  George 
Eose  Sartorius,  K.C.B.,  who  is  now  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year,  and  who  fought  as  a midshipman  on  board  the 
Tonnant ; Admiral  Robert  Patton,  now  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year,  who  was  a midshipman  in  the  Bellerophon  ; 
Admiral  William  Ward  Perceval  Johnson,  who  entered 
the  navy  July  2,  1803.  and  was  midshipman  of  the 
Victory ; Vice-Admiral  Spencer  Smyth,  who  entered  the 


navy  in  March,  1803,  and  was  midshipman  in  the 
Defiance ; Commander  Francis  Harris,  a recipient  of 
the  naval  pension,  who  was  midshipman  in  the  Terae- 
raire ; Commander  William  Vicary,  now  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year,  who  was  midshipman  in  the  Achilles,  and  is 
in  receipt  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Pension;  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Fynmore,  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  a recipient  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Pension, 
who  was  midshipman  of  the  Africa.” 

Taken  from  the  Liverpool  Courier  of  Aug.  12  : — 

“ David  Newton,  who  died  a few  days  ago  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son.  James  Newton,  of  Cholesbury,  near 
Tring,  was  engaged  as  a marine  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
and  was  wounded  in  that  action.  He  enlisted  when 
eighteen  years  of  age,  but  left  the  service  about  sixty 
years  ago.  He  was  in  his  ninety-ninth  year,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  a pension  of 
10s.  Qd.  per  week.” 

Harris  Gibsox. 

Liverpool. 

“ Oblionker”  (5*’’  S.  X.  105.) — Mr.  Mayiieiv 
says  that  this  is  a Herefordshire  word,  and  that  it 
means  a game  with  chestnuts.  I always  thought 
that  it  was  a Worcestershire  word.  At  all  events, 
it  is  a common  and  well-known  word  in  these 
parts,  and  means  a horse  chestnut.  A chestnut 
tree  is  called  an  “oblionker  tree.”  In  the  autumn, 
when  the  chestnuts  are  falling  from  their  husks, 
boys  thread  them  on  string  and  play  a “ cob-nut  ’' 
game  with  them.  When  the  striker  is  taking  aim 
and  preparing  for  a shot  at  his  adversary’s  nut,  he 
says : — 

“ Oblionker  ! 

My  fust  conker  ! ” (conquer). 

I have  long  tried  to  trace  the  etymology  of  this 
word,  but  so  far  I have  failed.  Can  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  throw  light  on  it  ? J.  B.  Wilson. 

W orcester. 

A Brief  Absence  (5*’’  S.  x.  107.) — Mr.  Axpx 
will  find  in  Miss  Proctor’s  Legends  and  Lyrics, 
vol.  ii.,  a very  beautiful  little  poem  called  “ A 
Legend  of  Provence,”  which  commemorates  the 
legend  he  mentions.  C.  J.  E. 

“Novell  ” (5‘**  S.  x.  128.) — Ditemsecorum  must 
be  an  attempt  at  a barbarous  intrinsecorum.  They 
shall  have  a yearly  livery  of  cloth  “ de  secta  ser- 
vientium  suorum  intemsecorum,”  of  the  suit  of  his 
household  servants.  Among  the  live  stock,  for 
ancas  read  aucas,  geese,  whatever  mariol  may  be. 
In  the  granary,  for  tribre  read  cribre,  sieves. 

^ H.  W. 

“Viewy”  (5*'^  S.  ix.  418  ; x.  53, 137.) — This  is, 
I believe,  the  special  word  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Hutton, 
one  of  the  two  joint  proprietors  and  editors  of  the 
Spectator,  and  in  his  two-vol.  collection  pf  Essays 
will  doubtless  be  found  instances  decisive  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  But  I think  it  clear  that 
a viewy  man  means  one  who  has  speculative  un- 
practical views ; for  instance,  a politician  who 
believed  in  Eepublicanism,  universal  suftrage,  and 
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a free  Church  for  England  would  be  viewy,  while 
one  who  held  that  to  lead  a stupid  party  you 
must  pander  to  their  prejudices  and  gratify  their 
spites,  and  then  they  would  let  you  do  what  you 
liked  with  tlieir  principles,  would  be  a -non-viewy 
and  thoroughly  practical  man.  F.  J.  F. 

Salisbury  (5‘'’  S.  x.  85.)— The  spelling  is 
“ Saresberia  ” in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, as  in  Chron.  Mon.  de  Abingd.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  228,  Rolls’  Ser.  So  (ad  an.  1237)  M.  Paris 
has,  when  he  notes  the  transference  of  the  cathedral 
from  Old  Sarum  to  the  present  site  : — 

“ Ad  ejusdem  [Ric.  II.  ep.  Dunelm.],  quoque  spectat 
prseconium  inimovtale,  quod  ecclesiam  Sarisberiensem  a 
loco  convexo,  arido,  et  castro  Comitis  Ticino,  ad  locum 
transtulit  coinpetentem.  Et  consilio  iiobilium  artificuin, 
quos  a reniotis  convocaverat,  amplum  jecit  fundamen- 
tum  ; ipso  primum  lapidera  componente.  Ad  quod  opus 
promovendum,  non  tantum  episcopus,  imo  Rex,  et  cum 
eo  multi  magnates,  manum  porrexerunt  adjutricem. 
Unde  quidam  ait : 

‘Rex  largitur  opes,  fert  Praesul  opera,  lapicidre 
Rant  operam  : tribus  bis  est  opus  ut  stet  opus.’  ” 

— P.  439,  ed.  bond.,  1640. 

Richard  Poore,  who  had  been  translated  from 
Sarum  to  Durham  in  1228,  died  in  1237. 

Mr.  Walcott’s  note  makes  me  think  of  the 
derivation  of  the  name,  which  was  the  subject  of 
speculation  in  Camden’s  time,  Brit.,  vol.  i.,  col. 
113,  Lond.,  1722,  and  ask  what  itjis  now  con- 
sidered most  probably  to  be.  Is  it  known  who 
was  the  author  of  the  lines  “ made  upon  Old 
Sarum  by  one  that  lived  in  those  times  ” (Camd., 
ib.,  c.  114)?  - 


than  include  a certain  object  in  a certain  class, 
could  liardly  fail  to  be  opened  up.  But  as  such 
a discussion  would  be  almost  endless,  and,  to  some 
extent,  fruitless,  it  appears  to  me  advisable  to 
limit  it  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  equivocal  terms.  Take,  for  example, 
the  word  scholar.  To  one  man  it  means  simply  a 
person  who  can  read  and  write.  I was  explaining 
some  very  simple  accounts  to  a farmer  the  other 
day,  who  told  me  he  thought  they  were  all  right, 
but  declared  he  was  “ no  scholard.”  It  means 
a school-boy  or  school-girl.  To  the  Oxonian  it 
means  a man  who  is  versed  in  the  “ manner  ” and 
language  rather  than  in  the  philosophy  and 
“matter”  of  various  ancient  writers;  whilst  to 
the  ordinary  reader  it  means  generally  a man  of 
letters.  I am  here,  of  course,  stating  the  most 
patent  truisms,  but  I do  so  to  show  in  the  strongest 
possible  light  that  Mr.  Hart’s  thesis  is  as  well 
known  as  it  is  correct.  I see  I have  just  used  the 
word  “ patent  ” in  the  sense  of  “ obvious.”  Now 
had  I spoken  of  a patent  reaping  machine,  I 
should  have  meant  a “ patented,”  or  even  a 
“ newly  invented,”  reaping  machine,  and  the  word 
would  mean  quite  the  reverse  of  “ obvious.”  The 
examples  of  equivocal  terms  I have  given  are 
admittedly  simple.  Nevertheless,  I think  some 
examples  might  be  collected  which  would  show  in 
a more  striking  and  interesting  manner  the  imper- 
fections of  language.  A notable  instance  is  the 
word  submit,  which  in  the  negociations  preceding 
the  late  Berlin  Congress  caused  so  much  trouble  to 
diplomatists.  S.  0.  Addt. 

Sheffield. 


“ Est  tibi  defectus  lympbae,  sed  copia  cretae, 

Saevit  ibi  ventus,  sed  Philomela  silet.” 

Who  also  was  the  author  of  the  former  lines  ? 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Jlartin. 

The  Names  of  the  Mistletoe  (5*  S.  ix.  366 ; 
X.  96.) — Littre’s  explanation  of  the  French  name 
verqiiet,  as  a dim.  of  verge,  Picard  vergue,  a rod  or 
twig,  is  supported  by  the  Old  Norse  mistilteinn, 
in  which  the  latter  element  is  the  O.N.  teinn, 
A.-S.  tan,  Dutch  teen,  a twig,  shoot,  rod.  In  our 
mistletoe  this  element  has  been  obscured  by  the 
loss  of  the  final  n,  as  in  the  word  toe  itself  (Dutch 
teen,  Platt  Deutsch  taan,  toon),  the  toes  being  re- 
garded as  the  twigs  or  branches  of  the  foot. 

H.  Wedgwood. 

The  Inadequacy  op  Language  to  express 
Ideas  with  Perfect  Precision  (5*'^  S.  x.  24,  52, 
116.) — The  correspondence  which,  under  the  aliove 
heading,  Mr.  Hart  wishes  to  evoke  in  the  pages 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  would  obviously  lead  straight  into 
the  region  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  such 
questions  as  whether  it  is  possible  to  think  at  all 
without  the  aid  of  words,  or  whether  the  affirma- 
tion of  a particular  proposition  does  anything  more 


The  “ Hue  and  Cry”  (S***  S.  ix.  508  ; x.  14.) — 
What  this  means  is  made  clear  by  a reference  to 
any  law  dictionary  : — 

“‘Hue  and  cry’  signifies  a pursuit  of  one  wbo  bath 
committed  felony  by  tbe  bigbway;  for  if  tbe  party 
robbed,  or  any  in  the  company  of  one  murthered  or 
robbed,  come  to  the  constable  of  the  next  town,  and  will 
him  to  raise  hue  and  cry,  or  to  pursue  tbe  offender, 
describing  tbe  i)arty,  and  shewing,  as  near  as  be  can, 
which  way  be  is  gone,  the  constable  ought  forthwith  to 
call  upon  the  parish  for  aid  in  seeking  the  felon ; and  if 
he  be  not  found  there,  then  to  give  the  next  constable 
warning,  and  he  the  next,  until  the  offender  be  appre- 
hended, or  at  least  thus  pursued  to  the  sea  side.” — 
Blount’s  Laio  Diet.,  bond.,  1691. 

In  The  Complete  Court-Keeper,  by  Giles  Jacob, 
Lond.,  1724,  p.  104,  there  is  this  notice  of  a pre- 
sentment at  the  court-leet  of  a hundred,  held  in 
1723  : “ Hue  and  cry  after  a felon  not  well  pur- 
sued, the  parish  amerced  for  it.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

In  the  country  parts  of  Ireland,  where  you  will 
see  occasionally  a copy  of  the  Hiie  and  Cry  posted 
on  a police  station,  it  is  better  known  by  the 
country  people  under  the  name  of  the  “ Human 
Cry.”  H.  Hall. 

Lavender  Hill. 
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Will  of  John  Archor  (5*'*  S.  ix.  405,  472, 

I 496  ; X.  76.) — The  penultimate  letter  in  the  above 
surname  is  certainly  o.  K.  R.  Lloyd. 

St.  Albans. 

' “The  Ratcatcher ” (5*"  S.  x.  106.) — It  is 
I evidently  a copy  of  Vischer’s  “The  Ratcatcher” 

1 your  correspondent  H.  B.  0.  has  got.  He  will  find 
‘ a woodcut  of  it  and  a description  in  the  second 
; vol.  of  Chambers’s  Booh  of  Days,  p.  104. 

Wm.  Lyall. 

In  Madame  George  Sand’s  novel  of  Mauprat  one 
I of  the  minor  characters  is  a ratcatcher,  whose  pen- 
I and-ink  portrait  tallies  exactly  with  the  descrip- 
I tion  of  your  correspondent’s  picture.  This  clue 
I may  perchance  enable  your  friend  to  solve  the 
I mystery  of  his  painting.  W.  M. 

! The  Mac  Mahon  Family  (5‘"  S.  ix.  7,  59,  97, 

I 133,  431  ; X.  Ill,  154.) — There  is  an  elaborate 
I genealogy  of  Marshal  Mac  Mahon  by  an  Italian 
j antiquarian  now  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exhibition, 

I which  can  be  found  on  reference  to  the  catalogue, 
i W.  H.  R. 

“Snoxuns”  or  Foxgloves  (5‘'’  S.  x.  48.) — 

' Acting  upon  the  principle  that  the  origin  of  every 
, word  in  colloquial  or  vernacular  English,  in  local  or 
, general  use,  that  cannot  be  traced  to  any  branch  of 
I the  Teutonic  roots  of  the  language,  or  to  Norman- 
I French  or  Latin,  should  be  sought  in  the  Celtic  or 
I British,  in  either  of  its  two  great  stems,  the  Gaelic 
1 and  the  Kymric,  I looked  to  the  latter  for  the 
word  “ snoxuns  ” referred  to  by  X.  P.  D.  I could 
find  no  trace  of  it  in  that  ancient  tongue.  I then 
looked  to  the  Gaelic  and  found  snuadhach  (pro- 
I nounced  smia-ach),  beautiful,  and  sonn,  a stalk,  a 
I stem  ; whence  snu-ach-sonn,  a beautiful  stalk.  If 
j this  be  not  the  derivation  of  the  Gloucestershire 

iword  to  which  your  correspondent  refers,  it  is  at 
all  events  a very  appropriate  description  of  the 
digitalis,  or  foxglove  (folks’  or  fairies’  glove). 

( Charles  Mackay. 

j Fern  Dell,  Blickleham. 

! I cannot  answer  X.  P.  D.’s  query,  but  would 
I suggest  that  as  snoch  is  used  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
I land  to  signify  a smart  blow,  the  name  snoxuns 
I may  be  applied  to  foxgloves  because  of  children 
' using  the  flowers  as  crackers,  and  exploding  them 
by  a snock  on  the  ball  of  the  thumb. 

St.  Swithin. 

“The  Horns  of  Bonninghall”  (5*'‘  S.  x.  88.) 
— There  is  a public-house  called  “ The  Horns  ” at 
Queaslett,  near  Great  Barr  Hall,  a few  miles  from 
Birmingham,  the  reason  for  the  name  being  that 
a pair  of  antlers  was  formerly,  and  may  be  now, 
fastened  over  the  door  in  lieu  of  a sign.  “The 
Horns  of  Bonninghall”  had  probably  a similar 
origin.  Hirondelle. 


Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (fit"  S viii 
509  ; ix.  38,  219.)  — 

Napoleon’s  Midnight  Review. — In  “N.  & Q.”  for 
Jan.  12  jast,  BI.  N.  G.  says  that  the  most  animated  of  all 
translations  of  these  verses  is  to  be  found  in  Graham's 
Magazine  for  1854  (Phil.,  U.S.).  I have  tried  in  vain  to 
see  this  magazine.  I have  Wm.  Ball's  translation  set  to 
Neukomm’s  music,  beginning : — 

“ At  midnight’s  dreary  hour  is  heard  a fearful  sound — 
The  Spectre  Drummer’s  summons  parading  round  and 
round  ” ; 
and  ending ; — 

“ Thus  at  the  midnight  hour,  along  th’  Blysian  shore. 
Wanders  a mighty  spirit  that  toils  on  earth  no  more.” 
Can  any  reader  kindly  inform  me  if  this  is  the  parti- 
cular translation  referred  to  above  1 G.  C. 

(5>"  S.  X.  129.) 

“ I dreamed  thou  wert  a fairy  harp. 

Untouch’d  by  mortal  hand,”  &c. 

See  A Lover's  Dream  in  the  complete  Poetical  Worhs 
of  Charles  Machay  (p.  592),  just  published  by  P.  Warne 
& Co.,  London.  Cigaretie. 

“ Thou  may’st  of  double  ignorance  boast. 

Who  know’st  not  that  thou  nothing  know’st,” 
is  a translation  by  Cowper  from  the  Latin  of  John 
Owen ; — 

“ Captivum,  Line,  te  tenet  ignorantia  duplex. 

Scis  nihil,  et  nescis  te  quoque  scire  nihil.” 

J.  P BIarsh. 


:^i^rrIIan£>ou3. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Lucretius.  By  W.  H.  Blallock.  Ancient  Classics,  Sup" 
plementary  Series.  (Blackwood  & Sons.) 

The  principle  of  selection  could  never  be  better  exempli- 
fied than  in  the  choice  of  BIr.  Blallock  for  this  volume  of 
“Ancient  Classics.”  “English  readers”  will  at  once 
appreciate  the  appointment  ; for  while  his  antecedents 
would  prepare  them  for  a treat,  his  accomplishments- 
will  have  fulfilled  their  anticipation.  Chapters  i.  ii.  and 
vi.  testify  to  his  fitness  as  a master  of  modern  thought, 
and  chapter  iii.,  with  its  ten  sections,  bears  witness  to 
his  skill  and  patience  as  a reader  in  ancient  philosophy. 
In  chapters  iv.  and  v.  he  gives  proof  of  his  qualification 
as  interpreter  of  poetry  which  nothing  that  is  left  in 
Roman  literature  surpasses.  The  ten  sections  of  chapter 
iii.  contain  a running  explanation  of  the  whole  scientific 
system  of  Lucretius,  divided  into  its  several  heads,  and 
drawn  out  into  its  series  of  development,  until  it  is 
made  to  touch  hands  with  later  systems  and  with 
modern  thought.  In  constructing  this  orderly  purview 
BIr.  Blallock,  when  requiring  passages  of  the  original  for 
insertion  in  the  text,  has  naturally  availed  himself  of 
BIr.  Blunro’s  prose  version,  with  occasional  modification 
of  his  own,  in  preference  to  that  of  Guernier  (so  called), 
which  is  in  prose-printed  blank- verse  — like  Ozell’s 
version  of  Homer  (second  edition) — as  well  as  to  that  in 
Bohn’s  Classical  Library  by  the  unfortunate  BIr.  John 
Selby  Watson,  a volume  of  excellent  matter  and  full  of 
information  very  interesting  to  English  readers  concern- 
ing the  editions  and  translations  of  Lucretius — matter  in 
which  BIr.  Blallock’s  volume,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  series,  is  wholly  defective.  BIr.  Watson’s  prose 
version  is  accompanied  by  that  of  John  Blason  Good  in 
blank  verse  ; but  BIr.  Blallock  is  his  own  versifier,  and 
very  ably  he  discharges  his  self-imposed  duty.  Through 
the  admirable  chapter  iv.  he  follows  book  by  book— the 
plan,  for  example,  of  Stewart  Rose  in  his  Orlando 
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Jnnamorato—gWmg  a current  gloss  and  connecting  com- 
mentary, with  passages  from  the  original  rendered,  where 
the  stanzas  are  complete,  into  ollctva  rima  ; where  incom- 
plete, into  fragments  of  the  same— innovating  in  this 
particular  on  the  practice  of  his  predecessors  Evelyn 
(book  i.),  Creech  (entire),  Dryden  and  Elton  (selections), 
Drummond  and  another,  Dr.  Nott  (book  i.),  Busby  (whole 
six  books),  who  have  all  adopted  the  rhymed  couplet  or 
heroic  measure,  and  on  that  ot  Good  and  the  late  Ameri- 
can translator,  who  have  employed  blank  verse  in  their 
translations.  Many  passages  of  great  beauty  might  be 
culled ; so  many,  indeed,  that  we  are  tempted  to  hope, 
and  almost  expect,  a complete  version  of  the  De  JS'aturd 
at  the  ready  hand  of  Mr.  Mallock.  Upon  one  point  we 
will  remark,  and  that  point  is  not  the  seeming  diffusive- 
ness of  the  version  necessary  from  the  choice  of  stanza, 
but  the  rendering  of  the  opening  lines.  The  noble 
and  emphatic 

“ Alneadum  Genetrix,  hominum  Divdmque  voluptas, 
Alma  Venus,” 

seems  inadequately  represented  by 

“ Mother  and  mistress  of  the  Roman  race. 

Pleasure  of  gods  and  men,  O fostering 
Venus.” 

This,  we  fear,  would  have  found  no  place  in  Leigh  Hunt’s 
Booh  of  Beginnhigs.  His  own,  a variation  from  and 
transposition  of  Dryden’s  and  Drummond’s,  sounds  much 
more  to  the  purpose  : — 

” Parent  of  Rome,  delicious  Queen  of  Love, 

Thou  joy  of  men  below  and  gods  above.” 

But  in  general  the  version  is  as  excellent  as  the  ana- 
lyses are  amusing.  By  all  means  we  advise  the  English 
reader  to  compare  the  former  analysis  (chapter  iii.)  with 
the  latter  (chapter  iv.),  and  then  he  will  understand  what 
we  call  Mr.  Mallock’s  labour  of  laughter  and  love — of 
Laughter,  always  chuckling  a quiet  chuckle,  and  some- 
times ” holding  both  his  sides,”  while  synthesizing  and 
mialyzing  the  works  of  these  wonderful  atoms — of  Love 
while,  bending  over  this  well-spring  of  purest  poetry,  he 
sees  reflected  therein  the  “ Coeli  labentia  signa,”  ‘‘  the 
sliding  signs  of  heaven,”  which  he  is  so  lovingly  inter- 
preting. With  these  few  remarks  we  dismiss  this  delicious 
little  book,  not  without  a sly  suspicion  that  here  and  there 
a thoroughly  English  reader  (tickled  by  these  atoms  into 
an  anatomy,  or  fretted  to  a fever  nigh  unto  death  with 
the  magniloquent  phrasings  of  modern  thought  wdiioh 
they  are  supposed  to  embody)  will  be  found  uttering 
with  Person,  though  not  with  the  full  explosive  exple- 
tive he  used,  nor  under  his  special  inspiration,  that 
awful  malediction  on  Lucretiau  studies,  ‘‘  Dang  the 
nature  of  things.” 

In  a Dialogue  about  Foxhunting  (W.  Poole)  the  Rev. 
F.  O.  Blorris,  whose  letters  in  the  Times  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  feathered  songsters  of  our  land  give 
pleasure  to  such  a large  number  of  readers,  sends  forth 
an  earnest  plea  for  the  poor  fox.  That  all  who  study 
the  conversation  which  Mr.  Morris  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  a squire,  a nobleman,  a farmer,  and  a country  parson 
will  be  convinced  by  the  parson’s  arguments  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected ; but  at  any  rate  it  cannot  now  be  said 
of  the  fox,  as  was  once  said  of  the  arch-enemy,  “Xae- 
body  prays  for  the  puir  fox.” 

In  an  Appendix  to  Contributions  to  Natural  llisforg 
(New  York,  James  Miller)  Mr.  James  Simson  is  rather 
severe  upon  various  living  and  departed  celebrities,  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  his  views  on  a wide 
field  of  scientific  and  other  questions.  We  think  Mr. 
Simeon  does  more  in  the  way  of  rebuke  than  of  confu- 
tation on  these  points,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
discussed  in  “ N.  & Q.” 


An  International  Congress  on  Industrial  Property 
(Patents,  Trade-marks,  and  Designs)  will  be  held  iii 
Paris,  at  the  Trocadero,  from  the  5th  to  the  17th  Sept. 
M.  Renouard,  Senator,  is  president,  and  M.  Charles 
Thirion,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  for  Con- 
gresses and  Conferences,  is  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Committee  of  Organization.  The  secretarial  office  is 
Pavilion  de  Flore,  Palais  des  Tuileries. 

An  International  Congress  on  Art  Copyright  (Propriety 
Artistique)  will  be  held  at  the  Trocadero,  18th-21st 
Sept.  M.  Meissonier,  of  the  Institute,  is  president,  and 
Baron  Taylor,  President  of  the  Association  des  Artistes 
Peintres,  Sculpteurs,  &c.,  is  honorary  president  of  the 
Committee  of  Organization.  The  secretary  and  secre- 
tarial office  are  the  same  as  for  the  Congress  on 
Industrial  Property.  Both  committees  include  many 
distinguished  names. 

Prof.  Recazzont,  of  Como,  has  just  finished  an  elabor- 
ate work  on  prehistoric  archseology,  entitled  L’  TJomo 
Pmslorico  nella  Frovincia  di  Como,  illustrated  with  ten 
lithographic  plates,  and  published  by  Ulrico  Hoepli,  of 
Milan. 

The  Library  of  Lambeth  Palace  will  be  closed  for  six 
weeks  from  the  present  date. 


fldtfceS  to  CorreiSpouflent^. 

We  must  call  special  attentionto  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

E.  Owens  Blackburne. — The  vaults  beneath  the 
church  of  St.  Michan,  Dublin,  are  well  known  to  possess 
the  peculiarity  you  refer  to.  The  subject  was  generally 
discussed  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  visit  to  Ireland 
last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visiting  the  vaults,  and 
again  referred  to  in  the  accounts  of  Lord  Leitrim’s 
funeral,  which  took  place  in  this  church. 

With  reference  to  gorherel  (Radnorshire  word)=cor- 
morant  (ante,  p.  136),  Mr.  Mayhbw  writes  to  say  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  imply  that  the  words  in  the  list  were 
peculiar  to  Radnor.  All  he  vouched  for  was  that  he  had 
good  authority  for  saying  that  they  had  been  heard  lately 
in  that  part  of  Wales. 

H.  B.  C. — Always  welcome  ; may  you,  in  your  present 
enforced  position,  find  consolation  by  contributing  to  the 
pages  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

W.  T.  M. — Did  the  reply,  ante,  p.  136,  meet  your 
objections!  That  on  p.  157  has  doubtless  not  escaped 
notice.  If  you  have  anything  to  add  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you. 

C.  (Cincinnati,  0.).— The  pronunciation  would  appear 
to  be  optional. 

Rural  Botanist  (5'I‘  S.  ix.  520;  x.  40.) — Alcock’s 
Botanical  Names  for  English  Readers  (L.  Reeve)  might 
serve  your  purpose. 

Hirondelle.— The  Windsor  uniform  must  have  been 
intended. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  2Q, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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EDWARD  LANE’S  “WATERS  OF  NOAH.” 

I shall  be  glad  to  learn  something  more  of  the 
author  of  a SiS.  (about  350  pp.)  which  has  an 
importance  from  its  connexion  with  the  Telhiris 
Theoria  Sacra,  1681,  4to.,  of  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet 
(1635-1715),  which  latter  work  was  published  in 
English  in  1684,  folio,  with  a dedication  to 
Charles  II.,  who  is  said  to  have  read  it  with  con- 
siderable curiosity.  The  IMS.  is  entitled  thus  : — 
“A  Discourse  op  the  Waters  op  Noah  Shewing  how 
That  fflood  came  vpon  The  Earth  By  Two  Migbtie 
Torrents  of  Water  Sent  by  God  ifrom  The  fHoodgates  of 
Heauen,  And  ffrom  The  ffountaines  of  The  Great  Deep 
According  To  the  Description  which  Moses  giueth  of  it, 
Gen.  7. 11. 

I “ The  whole  jMatter  being  an  Animadversion  vpon 
I A Certain  Theory  w'*"  hath  lately  Brought  with  it  A New 
I Discouery,  viz.  of  a Disruption  of  the  whole  Earth,  By 
! a Prsecipitant  ffall  of  it  Into  a Subterraneous  Abysse  And 
. a Totall  Absorption  of  it,  Together  with  all  the  Creatures 
I that  were  then  vpon  It,  Animate  and  Inanimate.  The 
I contents  of  which  Discourse  are  set  in  the  next  following 
I Pages.  By  Ed.  Lane.” 

The  author,  writing  about  1686,  as  it  appears, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  composition  of 
this  his  Moderate  Ansiver  to  a Book  entitled  “ The 
Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth  ” : — 

“ Hauing  seen  a Booke  w'*'  in  a specious  manner  is 
entituled  The  Sacred  Theory  of  (he  Earth,  and  being 
commended  to  my  Perusall  by  Persons  of  Good  Quality 
I and  Learning  that  I might  giue  my  Animadversions  vpon 


it,  I have  at  length,  after  some  discouragements,  and 
sundry  vnavoidahle  Diuersions  W"  lay  in  my  Way, 
vndertaken  it,  non  obstante  my  old  Age,ffourscore  yeeres 
and  vpward  preuailing  over  mee,  w^i',  together  with  many 
other  my  Deserts,  may  ra.nke  mee  among  those  whom 
The  Author  of  the  said  Booke  accounts  of  a meane  and 
narrow  spirit,  whose  litlenes  of  soule  is,  he  saith,  im- 
proper for  the  Contemplation  of  the  Workes  of  Nature, 
and  the  Prouidence  that  gouerns  them ; to  which  yet  he 
himselfe  doth  seem  to  pretend  in  a very  high  Degree. 

“ And  as  his  Pretensions  in  that  kind  are  very  great, 
so  that  his  Theory  may  be  the  better  accepted,  he  hath 
taken  Sanctuary  vnder  the  Soueraign  wing  of  a great 
and  gracious  Prince,  of  whom  we  here  in  these  Nations 
haue  good  reason  to  make  our  Boast  (blessed  be  God) 
and  euer  shall  so  doe  as  being  by  the  good  Prouidence  of 
Heauen  that  ruleth  all  Things  next  and  immediately 
vnder  the  Almighty  God  our  Merciful  King  and 
Gouernor 

“ But  because  he  hath  taken  so  sacred  a Sanctuary  for 
his  Refuge,  I shall  be  cautious  how  I treat  him  in  this 
my  contentation  with  him,  and  will  as  much  as  I can 
fforbeare  putting  too  much  Vinegar  with  my  Inke  ; tho 
it  cannot  in  this  case  well  run  without  some  Acrimony 
in  it.  Nay,  I shall  highly  extoll  him  for  the  sublimity 
of  his  Design  when  he  deserves  it.  He  hath  it  seems, 
page  140,  been  a Traueller  abroad  in  the  World  both  by 
Land  and  Sea,  which  I neuer  was;  and  consequently  he 
may  haue  seen  more  of  the  workes  of  Nature  and  of  the 
wonders  of  God  in  the  Deep  then  my  poore  narrow 
Spirit  could  euer  reach  vnto,  hauing  been  always  con- 
fined to  my  Cell  and  Parochiall  Cures:  Vpon  which 
Account  his  Learning  may  probably  surpasse  that  small 
measure  to  which  I for  my  part  haue  attained  during 
these  IRfty-six  Yeeres,  at  least  in  those  Rurall  Stations 
where  the  Diuine  Prouidence  hath  set  mee  both  in  Essex 
& Hampshire.  But  the  Poets  Apologie  must  be  mine — 

‘ scribimus  Indocti  Doctiq.’  ” 

The  discourse  on  “ the  waters  above  the  firma- 
ment ” is  inscribed  to  the  much  esteemed  and 
learned  Thomas  Knollys,  Esq.,  at  Groueplace, 
Hants.  In  this  dedication  Lane  says  that  since 
he  cannot  attend  at  Nursling  so  often  as  he  would, 
he  would  sometimes  present  his  patron  with  an 
offer  of  his  poor  service,  and  some  of  his  (the 
writer’s)  Nursling  parishioners  being  with  him  at 
Sparsholt,  he  sends  his  conceptions  on  the  topic 
named. 

The  only  particulars  I have  at  hand  concerning 
Edward  Lane  are  these.  He  was  of  St.  Paul’s 
School;  adm.  St.  John’s  Coil.,  Cam.,  July  4, 
1622 ; B.A.,  1625 ; M.A.,  1629  ; incorporated 
Oxf.,  July  9,  1639  ; vicar  of  North  Shoebury, 
Essex,  March  24,  1630-1,  on  pres,  of  Charles  I., 
by  favour  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  who  also 
removed  him  before  1635  to  the  vicarage  of  Spars- 
holt, near  Eumsey,  Hants  (Fasti  Oxon.,  ed.  Bliss, 
i.  510-11,  ii.  127  Newcourt,  BejJert.,  ii.  529). 
He  does  not  occur  in  Prof.  Mayor’s  St.  John's,  nor 
does  Walker  claim  him  as  a sufferer.  He  wrote  ; 

Looh  unto  Jesus.  Lend.,  1663,  4to. 

Mercy  Triumphaiit.  Loud.,  1680.  4to.  Against 
Lewis  du  Moulin’s  Reflections  upon  the  Numher  of  the 
Elect.  Afterwards  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Du. 
Moulin’s  “Reflections  ” Reverierated. 

Watt  mentions  An  Image  of  our  Reforming 
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Times ; or,  Jehu  in  his  Proper  Coloxirs,  Lond., 
1654,  4to.  (qy.  by  the  same  Edw.  Lane).  This  title 
Watt  obtained  from  the  Brit.  Mas.  Catal.  Printed 
Books.  John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Twelfth  Night,”  Act  i.  sc.  3,  l.  135  (5‘’* 

S.  X.  2.)  — 

“ Sir  To.  Wherefore  have  these  gifts  a Curtaine 
before  ’eini  Are  they  like  to  take  Just  like  niistres 
Mals  picture  ? ” 

Havin"  no  knowledge  of  bowls,  I meanwhile 
cordially  agree  in  Mr.  Marsh’s  remarks  on 
ii.  1,  1.  1 of  Cymheline.  But  there  seem  to  me 
three  objections  to  the  attempted  explanation  of 
“ mistres  Mals  picture.”  First,  Maria  is  never 
called  Mai,  or  Mistress  Mai,  or  Moll,  elsewhere  in 
the  play,  neither  by  Sir  Toby,  nor  by  the  Clown,  nor 
by  any  one  else.  This  familiar  abbreviative  would 
almost  seem  to  be  studiously  avoided,  and  pro- 
bably for  a.  reason  I shall  come  to  presently.  To 
say  that  Mai  must  be  Maria  is  like  the  mistake, 
not  yet  exploded,  that  the  Sir  John  Falstaft’,  the 
plump  though  withered  Apple- John  of  Henry  I P., 
is  necessarily  proved  by  the  name  to  be  the  his- 
torical Sir  John  Falstaff  of  1 Henry  VI.,  the  trifle 
that  the  former  died  in  the  beginning  of  Henry  V.’s 
reign  being  of  no  serious  account.  Secondly,  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  Maria  ever  had  her  portrait 
taken,  or  that  there  is  the  shadow  of  a probability 
that,  in  that  rank-observing  age,  Olivia  would 
have  had  her  “ chambermaid’s  ” — she  was  not  her 
waiting  gentlewoman — her  chambermaid’s  portrait 
hanging  up  and  guarded  by  a curtain  in  her  public 
rooms.  Besides,  Sir  Andrew  was  only  once  in 
these,  and  could  never  have  been  in  any  other 
unless  in  the  kitchen  with  Sir  Toby.  Thirdly,  if 
the  passage  be  looked  into  it  will  show,  I think, 
that  Mistress  Mai’s  picture  had  no  curtain,  though 
all  antiquarian  readers  know  well  that  it  was  then 
the  custom  to  hang  a curtain  before  pictures  and 
statuary.  “Why,”  says  Sir  Toby,  “have  these 
gifts  a curtain  before  them  1 [when  exposed]  are 
they  likely  to  take  dust,  like  Mistress  Mai’s 
[exposed]  picture  ? ” 

And  this  gives,  I take  it,  the  clue  to  the  noto- 
rious and  laughter-causing  jest  to  which  Shake- 
spere  alludes.  A courtesan — so  runs  the  con- 
temporary tale,  though  now  unfortunately  I forget 
my  reference — a courtesan  sat  to  this  and  that 
painter  ; but  when  each  portrait  was  completed, 
for  unlikeness  or  some  such  like  excuse  it  was 
refused.  What  could  the  painter  do  1 Decorate 
his  shop  with  it,  and  use  it  as  an  advertisement  of 
his  skill.  This,  though  by  such  exposure  it  were 
like  to  take  dust,  was  exactly  what  the  artful, 
impudent  hussy  had  intended  ; it  became  an  ad- 
vertisement of  herself,  and  gratis  ! 


The  story  explains  Shakespere,  and  Shakespere 
so  far  explains  the  story  as  to  tell  us  the  courtesan’s 
name,  one  Mistress  Mai.  If  she  were  Moll  Cut- 
purse,  we  have  one  most  likely  to  hit  upon  and 
perform  a trick  so  gulling  and  so  profitable. 

B.  Nicholson. 

“ Hamlet,”  Act  hi.  sc.  2,  l.  166  (5‘''  S.  ix. 
203.)— 

“ And  either the  devil,  or  throw  him  out.” 

Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson  states  two  objections  to 
my  proposed  emendation  of  this  line  (5^**  S.  ix. 
103).  First,  that  the  omission  of  “ either  ” “ is 
worse  than  unnecessary.”  In  reply,  I ask  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a case  of 
omission  but  of  substitution,  the  word  substituted 
(“  tether  ”),  itself  a Shakspearian  word,  differing 
from  the  word  whose  place  it  assumes  in  one  letter 
only.  Second,  “ the  impossibility  of  scanning  the 
line  as  one  of  five  feet.”  That  the  line,  as  I read 
it,  is  a lame  one  I admit,  and  there  would  be  force 
in  Dr.  Nicholson’s  objection  were  there  no 
similarly  halting  lines  in  Shakspeare.  But  there 
are  many  such.  This  is  one  from  Hamlet  (Act  i. 
sc.  2, 1.  184)  every  whit  as  halting: — 

“My  father  ! methinks  I see  my  father.” 

As  to  the  word  “ tether,”  I was  led  to  adopt  it 
because  Shakspeare  has  in  this  passage  represented 
custom  not  only  as  a devil,  but  also  as  a great 
browsing  beast  making  havoc  of  the  soul : “ That 
monster  custom,”  &c.  E.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  X.B. 

“Measure  for  Measure,”  Act  hi.  sc.  1,. 
L.  118  (5^’^  S.  X.  83.) — The  proposal  to  read 
Claudio’s  “ delighted  spirit  ” as  meaning  “ deprived 
of  light  ” makes  one’s  gorge  rise ; one  instinctively 
rejects  it.  Look  for  a moment  at  the  context  : it 
shows  you  the  meaning  that  “delighted”  must  have.. 
Claudio  so  loves  life  that  he  holds  it  dearer  than 
honour,  and  would  buy  it  at  the  price  of  his  sister’s 
virtue.  He  argues  with  her  on  the  horror  and 
terror  of  death  to  both  body  and  soul : the  warm, 
pulsing  body  will  become  a clod  ; the  spirit,  fit  for 
joy  and  all  delight,  will  burn  or  be  frozen  in  heU,. 
or  be  blown  about  the  world : — 

“ Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  vve  know  not  where  ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice,”  &c. 

Is  it  not  as  plain  as  it  can  be  that  the  epithet’ 
applied  to  the  spirit  connotes  the  goodly  powers  of 
the  spirit,  just  as  that  applied  to  the  body  connotes 
the  goodly  powers  of  it?  Surely  this  is  so.  And 
that  the  word  “ delighted  ” is  a legitimate  word 
for  this  purpose  is  clear.  It  is  formed  from  the- 
noun  “delight”  (not  the  verb),  and  means  “ possess- 
ing or  full  of  delight,”  just  as  a “ contented  mind  ” 
means  a “ mind  full  of  content.”  To  make  “ de- 
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lighted  ” = deprived  of  light  is  to  destroy  the 
parallelism  of  the  passage,  and  ruin  a beautiful 
image.  F.  J.  F. 

“Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,”  Act  v.  sc.  2,  l.  297. 
— The  Globe  editors  put  a t to  this  line,  evidently 
from  not  seeing  that  vailing  means  “ letting  fall,” 
as  in  the  sea-phrase  “ vail  topsails,”  Ac.,  from  Fr. 
val,  aval,  down  ; — 

“ Boyd.  Fair  ladies  maskt  are  roses  in  their  bud  ; 
Dismaskt— their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown— 

Are  angels  vailing  clouds  [letting  fall  the  clouds  that 
hide  them]  or  roses  blown  [disclosing  their  full 
beauty].” 

See  many  instances  of  vail  in  this  sense  in 
Schmidt’s  Shakspere  Lexicon.  F.  J.  F. 


Whose  works  appear  by  no  means  faint— 

Sure  Ruben’s  there  with  brush  & paint; 

Or  Aristotle  is  come  back, 

Who  nature  sought  without  respect. 

There  Dogs  k Gats  like  life  are  seen. 

The  feather’d  tribe  of  red  & green, 

Of  Cloth  k Velvet  they  ’re  prepar’d, 

Appear  as  tho’  by  nature  rear’d. 

His  Camera  Obscura  too, 

And  IMicroscope  to  take  the  view 
Of  scenes,  which  gratify  the  mind. 

And  you  may  purchase  if  inclin’d. 

Clifford,  Printer,  Tunbridge  Wells.” 

Is  anything  known,  or  any  record  to  be  found  else 
where,  of  this  eccentric  professor  of  the  fine  arts  1 
William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 


G.  SMART,  ARTIST  IN  CLOTH  AND  VELVET 
FIGURES. 

I have  before  me  a pair  of  the  curious  produc- 
tions of  this  “artist,”  and,  as  a memorial  of  a for- 
gotten local  worthy,  venture  to  send  a short 
description  of  them  to  “ N.  & Q.”  The  pictures 
— if  I may  use  this  term  to  objects  the  background 
and  minor  accessories  of  which  only  are  produced 
by  the  aid  of  the  brush — represent  respectively  a 
postman  and  a market-woman.  They  are  in 
black  reeded  frames  of  the  period,  with  narrow 
gold  “ flats,”  and  measure,  including  the  frames, 
13  in.  by  11-i  in.  The  figures  are  produced  by 
pieces  of  cloth,  of  suitable  colours,  glued  on  to  the 
background,  the  straps  of  the  postman’s  letter- 
case  being  thin  pieces  of  leather.  This  official 
holds  a staff  and  a letter  in  his  hand,  and  is  lead- 
ing an  ass,  of  which  we  see  the  head  only.  A 
church  and  gentleman’s  mansion  are  seen  in  the 
distance  ; and  in  the  foreground  appears  a mile- 
stone, on  which  we  read  “ 2 miles  to  T.  Wells.” 
The  companion  market-woman  is  clad  in  a red 
cloak,  and  carries  a basket  in  her  hand.  Pasted 
on  the  back  of  the  former  “picture”  is  the  follow- 
ing doggerel  : — 

“ G.  S-VART. 

Frant,  near  Teoibridge  Wells, 

Artist. 

In  Cloth  and  Velvet  Figures 
To  His  Royal  Highness 
The  Duke  of  Sussex. 

At  Frant  there  dwells  a 3Ian  of  fame. 

By  trade  a Tailor,  Smart  by  name ; 

Whose  studies  gave  me  great  delight. 

For  life  resembled  caught  my  sight. 

There  I beheld  the  Postman’s  face. 

His  walking-stick  and  letter-case  ; 

With  Ass  in  hand,  (to  where  he  dwells) 

As  he  returns  to  Tunbridge  Wells. 

A milestone  also  was  in  sight, 

Which  gave  the  work  a natural  light ; 

He  bore  a letter  in  his  hand, 

Perhaps  some  favourable  demand  ; 

The  same  addressed  to  Mr.  Smart, 

Professor  of  peculiar  art. 


Homer  : Cannibalism  : Achilles. — Mr.  Glad- 
stone, pointing  out  similarities  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  says  : “ Cannibalism  is  mentioned  with 
horror  in  the  Iliad,  iv.  35 ; the  practice  is  assigned 
to  monsters  in  the  Odyssey  ” {Primer  of  Homer, 
p.  36).  The  words  are  : — 

’Et  Se  (TV  y’  elcreXdovcra  Tru/Vas  Kal  rel-^ea  jxaKpa, 
’il/Aov  fSefSpiodoK  llptapov  llptd/aotd  re  iratSas, 
“A/VAous  T€  Tpmas,  Tore  k€1'  ^oAor  e^aKcaaco. 
The  Zeus  of  the  Iliad,  though  in  the  habit  of 
using  coarse  and  violent  language  to  his  wife, 
scarcely  means  to  impute  to  her  any  literal  desire 
for  a meal  so  large  and  nasty.  Damm,  Lex.,  s.v. 
’0/Aos,  says,  “ So  wie  er  da  ist  mit  Haut  und  Haar” 
(as  he  is  there  with  hide  and  hair),  “ II.  iv.  35,  et 
est  hyperbole  ad  significandum  summum  odium.” 

The  nearest  approach  to  actual  cannibalism 
which  I can  find  in  the  Iliad  is  the  threat  of 
Achilles  to  the  dying  Hector  {II.,  xxii.  345-S) : — 

Jl'/y  p.e,  Kvov,  yovvojv  yoiu'd[^€o,  yxi/Se  roK-'jon'. 

"At  yap  TTOJS  avrov  pe  pevoi  aai,  dvpwi  aveLp 
"Qp’  aTTorapvopevov  npka  kSpevae,  oia  p’  eopya?, 
'Hs  ovK  lerd',  ds  triys  ye  Kvvas  KefaXijs  dirdAaA/<ot. 

Mr.  Gladstone  refers  to  this  under  the  “ ferocity  ” 
of  Achilles,  p.  129  : “ In  his  overbearing  wrath  he 
utters  the  wish,  ‘ Would  I could  bring  myself  to 
devour  thee.’ ” “Devour”  is  a very  mild  equi- 
valent for  a wish  to  carve  and  to  eat  raw.  The 
wish  is  not  repeated  ; but  Achilles,  laying  his 
hands  on  the  body  of  Patroclus,  promises  among 
other  things  that  it  shall  be  honourably  burned, 
and  that  of  Hector  given  to  the  dogs.  And  again, 
after  the  vision 

'E/CTOpa  S’  OVTl 

Aciicro)  UpiapiSijv  Trvpl  Samkpev,  dAAa  Kweercriv. 

xxiii.  183. 

The  promise  as  to  the  dogs  is  broken,  that  as  to 
the  body  is  evaded.  He  does  not  give,  but  sells  it. 

hir.  Gladstone  (p.  66)  discovers  a similarity 
betw'een  Zeus  and  Falstafl’.  On  behalf  of  the 
latter  I must  say  that  I think  the  modern  as 
superior  in  humour  as  inferior  in  strength.  There 
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is  another  resemblance  ■which  I have  not  seen 
noticed.  Ancient  Pistol  threatens  his  prisoner 
and  relents,  after  the  style  of  Achilles  ; each  also 
applies  a canine  epithet  to  his  victim  ; — • 

“ Pistol.  Bid  him  prepare,  for  I will  cut  his  throat. 

Poy.  He  ■will  give  you  two  hundred  crowns  ransom. 
Pistol.  Tell  him  my  fury  shall  abate  and  1 the  crowns 
will  take.” 

And  finally  : — 

“ Though  I suck  blood  I will  some  mercy  show. 

Follow  me,  cur.'’ 

H.  B.  C. 

Keigate. 

A Venerable  Church  Clock. — A new  clock 
and  chiming  apparatus  have  been  just  erected  in 
the  parish  church  at  Stroud,  and  shortly  before  the 
•work  was  completed  an  interesting  article  appeared 
in  the  Stroud  Ne^vs  on  “ The  Old  Church  Clock.” 
The  venerable  time-keeper,  it  said,  which  was 
being  superseded,  had  done  duty  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries,  having  been  erected  in  1674.  A 
clock  had  existed  for  many  years  before  that  date, 
as  shown  by  the  parish  accounts,  and  it  remained 
on  hand  for  some  years,  for  in  1679  the  church- 
wardens “received  of  Thomas  Hawker  for  ye  ould 
church  clock  00  12  00”  [12s.].  Among  other  items 
in  “ The  accompte  of  Bichard  Arundall  and  Bichard 
Watts,  churchwardens  of  the  Chappell  of  Strowde 
and  Dyoces  of  Clour,  for  the  yeeres  of  our  Lorde 
God  1627  and  1628,”  are,  “Bee.  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Strowde  wch  they  gave  towards  the  making  of 
the  clock,  01  0 0 [1/].  Payde  William  Curr  of 
Cirencester  for  new  makeinge  the  clock,  04  10  0.” 
Then  follows  : — 

The  accompte  of  William  IVarner  and  Giles  Gardner 
churchwardens  of  ye  Prish  of  Strowde  in  ye  yeares  anno 
1671,  1672, 1673,  1674.  £.  s.  d. 

Imps.  pd.  Mr.  Giles  Reeve  of  Gloucr.  foryo 
clock  and  chymes  ...  ...  ...  26  03  00 

Pd.  for  lead  and  nayles  for  the  Dyeall  ...  00  10  06 
Pd.  for  the  Kings  Armes  and  carridg  ...  05  02  06 

Pd.  for  the  carridg  of  ye  clock  and  chymes 
from  Gloucr.  and  setting  up  the  Kings  Armes  00  08  00 
Collected  and  received  in  ye  sevrall  years 
aforesd. — 

By  money  uppon  a Church  Levy...  ...  50  9 8 

Received  of  sevrall  psons  uppon  free  gifts  02  10  6 
(1679)  Pd.  William  Holloway  for  mending 
ye  church  clock  ...  ...  ...  ...  02  10  00 

(1682)  Pd.  Henry  Elliotts  for  repairing  the 
chymes  and  new  prickin  ye  barrell  and  other 
necessaries  thervnto  belonginge  ...  ...  02  00  00 

Pd.  for  a rope  for  ye  chymes  ...  ...  00  13  00 

Pd.  for  iron  work  for  ye  chymes...  ...  00  05  00 

Pd.  for  wyre  for  ye  chymes  ...  ...  00  04  06 

Pd.  for  a key  and  starr  for  ye  chymes  and 
worke  about  ye  clock  ...  ...  ...  00  04  00 

Received  by  lead  cut  of  ye  grate  -u'ayt  be- 
longinge to  ye  chymes  ...  ...  ...  01  05  09 

Received  for  ye  old  roope  belonginge  vnto 
ye  chymes  sold  for  ...  .].  ...  01  00  00 

The  clock  and  chimes  had  for  many  years 
before  they  finally  ceased  (some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  I believe)  been  most  irregular,  and 


during  all  that  interval  the  pointers  continued  to- 
indicate  9’50.  In  1721  the  Bev.  Wm.  Johns,  who 
had  been  minister  of  the  parish  for  about  thirty- 
two  years,  becpieathed  “ twenty  shillings  yearly  to 
him  whom  the  parishioners  may  appoint  for  keep- 
ing in  repair  the  clock  and  chimes.”  (Is  this 
benefaction  still  available  ?)  The  compiler  of  the 
article  adds  : — 

“ThelVm.  Holloway  before  referred  to  was  probably 
the  chief  clockmaker  of  the  town.  His  name  appears  in 
several  church  levies  made  between  1670  and  1680,  by 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  an  owner  and  occupier 
of  property  in  the  town.  His  name  is  also  found  in  an 
account  of  ‘Money  collected  in  the  Parish  of  Strowde 
for  the  redeemeing  of  Christians  out  of  Slavery  from  the 
Turks  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  1670  by  Mr.  Robert 
Pleydoll  Minister  and  Thomas  Ridler  and  Samuel  Bubb 
churchwardens.’  In  1678  William  Holloway  was  chosen 
as  one  of  the  churchwardens,  and  during  his  year  of 
office  the  great  steeple  and  the  little  steeple  (then 
e.xisting)  were  pointed,  and  a church  levy  was  made 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  year.  Mr.  Holloway's 
death  occurred  in  1693,  and  the  following  epitaph  was 
inscribed  on  his  gravestone: — ‘Here  resteth  the  body 
of  William  Holloway,  Watchmaker — skillfull  in  his  Pro- 
fession— sincere  in  Religion — Having  spent  61  years 
measuring  the  motion  of  time  departed  this  life  to  know 
eternity  the  16th  of  March,  1693.’  ” 

Kingston. 

“Hag.” — We  find  in  Froissart’s  account  of  tbe 
battle  of  Crecy,  “ Et  les  Anglois,  avoyent  un  grand 
haye  de  gens-d’armes,”  &c.  This  word  haye  or 
haie,  a hedge,  comes  from  the  Latin  haga 
(medieval),  which  is  of  German  origin,  and  also 
gives  rise  to  the  bird  called  hagard,  according  to 
Brachet.  Besides  hedge,  hag  means  “ enclosure” 
in  German,  as  any  good  dictionary  will  show 
— that  which  encloses  as  well  as  that  which  is 
enclosed.  The  -word  used  by  Froissart  well  depicts 
the  English  soldiers  as  a hedge  or  obstacle  to  the 
ill-fated  Genoese  crossbowmen.  If  hag  has  any 
connexion  with  the  Low  German  hackc,  the  idea 
of  cutting  would  be  included  ; but  which  is  the 
original  one  I leave  to  more  learned  men  to  decide. 
To  hag,  cut,  wood  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing 
would  lead  to  the  signification  of  the  object  cut 
into  a certain  form.  H.  F.  Woolrtch. 

Coxbeath  House,  Linton,  Maidstone. 

Old  Names  of  Begiments. — In  1747  there 
were  four  troops  of  Horse  Guards,  two  troops  are 
called  the  Scotch  ; the  Grenadier  Guards  Eoyal 
the  Begiment  of  Horse  Guards  Blue.  Horse — 1st, 
King’s  Begiment ; 2nd,  Queen’s  Begiment ; 6th, 
King’s  Carabineers.  Dragoons — 1st,  Eoyal  Eegi- 
nient;  2nd,  Eoyal  North  British  or  Scots  Greys, 
formed  of  old  troops;  3rd,  King’s  Own  Begiment;. 
5th,  Eoyal  Gren.  Dragoons  of  Ireland ; 6th,  formed 
at  Inniskilling ; 7th,  raised  in  Scotland;  8th, 
raised  in  Ireland  ; 15th,  raised  from  Kingston’s 
Horse.  Foot — 1st,  Begiment  of  Foot  Guards ; 2nd, 
Coldstream  Begiment ; 3rd,  Scotch  Begiment. 
Foot — 1st,  Eoyal  Begiment ; 2nd,  Tangier  or 
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Queen’s  Own  Regiment  ; 4th,  Tangier  Regiment  ; 
7th,  Royal  British  Fusileers  ; 18th,  Royal  Regi- 
ment of  Ireland ; 2 1st,  Royal  Scotch  Fusileers ; 23rd, 
Royal  Regiment  of  Welsh  Fusileers  ; 31st,  formed 
to  be  marines  ; 40th,  formed  from  independent 
, companies  ; 41st,  Invalids ; 43rd,  formed  from 
I independent  companies  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land ; 44th,  First  Marines,  to  the  53rd,  Tenth 
Marines.  The  60th  and  the  61st  had  two  battalions. 
Eleven  new  regiments,  called  after  Cornwallis, 
Pawlett,  Mordannt,  Cholmondeley,  &c.,  were  raised 
in  1741.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

Early  Double  Surname. — The  thirty-seventh 
report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records 
contains  a calendar  of  rolls  of  the  county  palatine 
of  Lancaster,  one  of  which  refers  to  the  outlawry 
of  John  Fludson  Stevenson,  of  Tatham.  This  is 
dated  18th  March,  twelfth  year  of  Henry  IV. 
This  is  a very  early  instance  of  the  use  of  a double 
surname.  William  E.  A.  Axon. 

EriTARH. — 

“ This  lovely  hud,  so  young  and  fair, 

Call’d  hence  by  early  doom, 

Just  came  to  show  how  sweet  a flower 
In  Paradise  would  bloom.” 

As  I do  not  think  the  authorship  of  the  above  is 
generally  known,  though  often  seen  on  a child’s 
tombstone,  perhaps  it  would  be  worth  recording 
that  it  is  the  first  of  nine  stanzas,  and  was  com- 
posed in  1824  by  a Miss  Roberts,  of  Holyhead, 
Anglesea,  on  the  death  of  her  sister  Mary,  aged 
fifteen.  I do  not  quote  the  remaining  eight  verses, 
but  they  may  be  seen  in  the  Evangelical  Mag. 
for  1824,  p.  236,  whence  I have  taken  the  above 
facts.  H.  G.  C. 

Basingstoke. 

Joseph  Archambault. — The  following  extract 
from  the  recently  published  History  of  Bucks 
County,  by  General  W.  W.  H.  Davis  (one  of  the 
U.S.  (Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Exposition),  will 
interest  European  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“Joseph  Archambault’s  life  was  one  of  vicissitudes 
and  varied  experience.  Born  at  Fontainebleau,  Prance, 
in  1796,  and  left  an  orphan,  he  became  a ward  of  the 
empire  through  family  influence.  On  leaving  the 
military  school  he  was  attached  to  the  suite  of  Napoleon 
as  a page,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  Josephine.  On 
the  emperor’s  return  from  Elba  young  Archambault  was 
again  attached  to  his  suite  and  shared  his  fortunes.  He 
was  wounded  at  'Waterloo  and  left  on  the  field ; but 
rejoining  the  emperor  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  selected 
to  accompany  him  to  Saint  Helena.  When  ordered  to 
surrender  his  sword  on  the  Bellerophon  he  broke  it  and 
threw  the  pieces  into  the  sea.  At  the  end  of  a year  he 
was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  was  con- 
fined for  a time,  and  thence  came,  via  England,  to  New 
York,  where  he  landed  May  5th,  1817.  He  spent  a year 
at  William  Cobhett’s  model  farm  on  Long  Island,  who 
was  his  fellow  passenger,  teaching  French  to  his  son  and 
- receiving  instruction  in  scientific  agriculture.  Archam- 
bault was  a frequent  and  welcome  visitor  at  the  bouse  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  at  Bordentown.  He  first  went  into 


business  in  New  York,  but  that  proving  unsuccessful,  he 
came  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  Newtown,  where  in 
turn  he  kept  a hardware  store,  practised  dentistry,  and 
was  host  at  the  Brick  hotel.  He  spent  most  of  his  active 
life  in  this  county,  where  there  are  many  who  remember 
him.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  the  volunteers  and 
commanded  the  Union  Troop,  a fine  company  of  cavalry, 
for  several  years.  He  served  as  captain  and  major  in 
the  civil  war,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1874,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight,  leaving  a widow,  five  children, 
thirty  grand,  and  two  great-grandchildren.  He  was  the 
last  survivor  of  the  suite  that  accompanied  Napoleon  into 
exile,  and  is  known  in  history  as  ‘ the  younger  Archam- 
bault.’ ” 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Marshal  Blucher,  Prince  von  Wahlstadt. 
— In  Kelly’s  once  popular  History  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  (4to.,  1817),  adorned  with  many  portraits 
of  the  heroes  of  that  event,  Marshal  Blucher  is 
invariably  called  Prince  of  Wagstadt,  showing 
what  very  little  knowledge  we  had  of  German  or 
at  least  Prussian  honours  at  that  period. 

H.  Hall. 

Lavender  Hill. 

Manor  Rolls. — May  I draw  attention  to  the 
following  quotation  from  Kemble,  and  express  a 
hope  that  something  will  be  done?  If  co-operation 
could  be  obtained,  I would  gladly  bear  my  burden 
of  the  work  : — 

“It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  the  very  early 
customs  found  in  the  copies  of  the  Court  Roll  in  Eng- 
land have  not  been  collected  and  published.  Such  a 
step  could  not  possibly  affect  the  interests  of  lords  of 
manors  or  their  stewards  ; but  the  collection  would 
furnish  materials  for  law  and  history.” — Kemble’s  Saxons 
in  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  55,  note. 

G.  Laurence  Gomme. 

Lord  Palmerston  on  Lord  Houghton. — The 
following  jew  d’esprit  has  been  published  in  the 
Inquirer,  and  is  believed  not  to  have  appeared  in 
print  before,  and  may  be  worth  a corner  for  pre- 
servation in  the  pages  of  “N.  & Q.”  The  lines 
are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  Palmerston 
apropos  of  a discussion  relative  to  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation of  the  title  taken  by  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes  on  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  ; 

“The  Alphabet  rejoiced  to  hear 
That  Monckton  Milnes  was  made  a peer. 

For  in  this  present  world  of  letters 
But  few,  if  any,  were  his  betters, 

So  an  address  by  acclamation 
They  voted,  of  congratulation, 

And  H,  O,  U,  G,  T,  and  N 
■Were  chosen  the  address  to  pen. 

Possessing  each  an  interest  vital 
In  the  new  peer's  baronial  title. 

’Twasdone  in  language  terse  and  telling. 

Perfect  in  grammar  and  in  spelling; 

But  when  ’twas  read  aloud — oh,  mercy  ! 

There  sprung  up  such  a controversy 
About  the  true  pronunciation 
Of  said  baronial  appellation  ! ” 

S.  Rayner. 
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The  Bride  of  Lammermoor. — The  Earl  of 
Selkirk  is  descended  from  the  Dunbars  of  Baldoon, 
and  among  his  lordship’s  family  papers  at  St. 
INIary’s  Isle  there  is  a “ contract  of  marriage 
between  Janet  Dalrymple,  eldest  daughter  of 
James  Dalrymple,  of  Stair,  Knight  and  Baronet, 
and  David  Dunbar,  younger  of  Baldoon,  with 
consent  of  Sir  David  Dunbar,  of  Baldoon,  his 
father,  March,  1669.”  This  lady  was  the  original 
of  Lucy  Ashton,  the  heroine  of  Scott’s  ‘‘  ower  true 
tale,”  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor. 

Hugh  A.  Kennedy. 

Ailsa  House,  Reading. 

The  Science  of  Language. — I think  the  follow- 
ing ciuotation  is  worthy  of  a note,  as  being  perhaps 
the  earliest  idea  on  the  above  subject.  It  is  taken 
from  a letter  from  Zachary  Taylor  to  Eev.  Mr. 
Abraham  Pryme,  dated  Wigan,  Dec.  27,  ’98 : — 

“ This  sort  of  learning  [works  on  Daemoniacks]  leads 
me  to  dip  a little  in  the  Uriental  languages.  I say  dip, 
for  I cannot  pretend  to  be  a master  of  them  ; and  if  any 
observations  1 have  made  may  he  assisting  to  you  in 
your  treatise  of  the  origin  of  nations  and  languages ; and 
1 think  you  do  very  judiciously  in  joining  these  two  to- 
gether, for  I think  the  dialects,  &c.,  of  languages  to  be 
the  best  national  guide  we  have  to  judge  of  the  origin  of 
nations,  after  what  we  have  from  revelation  and  his- 
tory.”— Diary  of  Ahraham  dela  Pryme,  p.  192,  published 
for  the  Surtees  Society. 

G.  Laurence  Gomme. 

“ A Prince  of  Cyprus.” — It  is  worth  noting 
that  in  the  Times  of  August  1,  1878,  there  is  an 
article  under  this  heading  giving  an  account  of 
the  present  members  of  the  royal  house  of  Lusignan, 
and  of  their  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Cyprus. 
There  is  a pathetic  resemblance  between  the  case 
of  these  gentlemen  and  that  of  the  “ Count 
d’Albauie  ” and  his  family,  of  whom  we  heard  not 
long  ago  in  “ N.  & Q.”  A.  J.  M. 

“ Follies.” — There  are  numberless  towers  called 
“ Follies.”  The  earliest  was  built  by  the  great 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  “ dans  illi  nomen  vocavit  illud 
Stultitiam  Hubert!”  (1228)  (Roger!  de  Wendover 
Flores  Historiarum,  iv.  174). 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

Shakspeare  a Political  Pamphleteer. — In 
a work  rarely  seen,  and  more  rarely  read.  The 
Farmer's  Letters  to  the  People  of  England,  third  ed. 
in  two  vols.,  London,  mdcclxxi.,  published  anony- 
mously, but  afterwards  acknowledged  by  Arthur 
Young,  at  p.  22  there  is  in  a note  the  following 
quotation : — 

“ ‘ All  insurrections  and  uproars,  for  the  most  part,  do 
rise  by  occasion  of  these  clothiers  ; for  when  clothiers 
lack  vent  over  sea,  then  there  is  a great  multitude  of 
these  clothiers  idle  ; and  when  they  be  idle,  then  they 
assemble  in  companies,  and  murmur  for  lack  of  living, 
and  so  pick  one  quarrel  or  other  to  stir  the  poor  com- 
mons, that  be  as  idle  as  they,  to  commotion.  And  some- 
times, by  occasion  of  wars,  there  must  needs  be  some 


stay  of  clothes,  so  as  they  cannot  have  always  like  sale  or 
vent;  at  every  which  time,  if  the  said  clothiers  should 
take  occasion  of  commotion,  they  think  it  were  better 
that  there  were  none  of  them  in  the  realm  at  all,  and 
consequently  that  the  wool  were  uttered  unwrought  over 
sea,  than  to  have  it  wrought  here.’ — A Compendium  or 
Brief  Examination  of  certayne  ordinary  Complaints  of 
divers  of  o\w  Coitntrymen  in  these  our  Do.ys,  by  Will. 
Shakespeare,  1581.” 

To  me  this  quotation  and  citation  of  a pamphlet 
by  the  immortal  Shakespere  is  most  remarkable 
and  interesting.  As  far  as  my  reading  goes  and 
my  references  cover,  this  is  the  only  citation  or 
notice  of  the  book.  But  I am  here  more  amongst 
woods  than  libraries,  and  though  I have  at  hand 
more  leaves  than  are  loose  or  bound  together  in 
the  British  Museum,  they  are  quite  useless  for 
literary  research.  Not  only  is  the  quotation  and 
citation  of  the  book  interesting  as  part  of  the 
literary  career  of  our  greatest  William,  but  singu- 
larly suggestive  as  to  his  habits  and  thoughts  just 
before  his  marriage,  when  he  has  been  pictured  as 
a reckless  poacher.  It  seems  to  prove  that  in  his 
youth  he  was  as  sedate  and  thoughtful  as  in  his 
latter  days.  William  Gibson  Ward. 

Perriston  Towers,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 

Louise  Lateau.  — “ N.  & Q.”  has  already 
afforded  space  for  several  communications  con- 
cerning this  ecstatica,  among  which  is  an  editorial 
note  of  her  death  (5“‘  S.  v.  118).  The  following 
extract  from  the  Times  of  August  29,  a.c.,  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  insertion,  if  only  to  correct 
the  “schoolmaster”: — 

“ The  Cure  of  Bois  d’Haine,  in  contradicting  a report 
that  Louise  Lateau,  the  Belgian  stigmutic,  had  gone  to 
Lourdes  to  be  treated,  says  she  has  not  been  outside  her 
house  since  the  Ist  of  January,  1876,  that  she  daily 
receives  the  communion,  works  in  the  house,  and  has 
been  visited  by  more  than  100  doctors  of  all  nationalities, 
who  have  not  detected  the  slightest  malady.” 

She  is  then  still  alive.  Apis. 

Robert  Bloomfield’s  “ Farmer’s  Boy.” — In 
looking  over  a number  of  my  great-grandfather’s 
letters,  I met  with  one  addressed  to  Miss  Young  of 
Bradfield  Hall,  in  which  the  following  account  of 
Robert  Bloomfield’s  Farmers  Boy  is  given,  that 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  your  readers.  Any  in- 
formation relative  to  the  Loft't  family  (who  ori- 
ginally came  from  Wales,  but  who  seem  to  have 
resided  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  in  St. 
Albans,  Hertfordshire,  of  which  Charles  Loft  was 
mayor  in  1711)  will  be  gratefully  accepted  by  me. 

The  extract  from  the  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

“ I am  sending  this  Day  to  Town  tlie  ‘ Farmer's  Boy,’ 
the  MS.  which  was  sent  me  while  Mrs.  Young  & you 
obliged  us  with  your  company.  The  Author  is  a poor, 
and  I believe  quite  uneducated  Man  : but  it  is  a very 
charming  and  most  lovely  rural  Poem.  I hope  when 
published  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  certainly  it 
is  not  foreign,  will  find  it  and  its  Author  worthy  of  their 
Attention.  Suffolk  will  have  reason  to  pride  herself  in 
this  rustic  Bard.  Ease  & clearness  of  Style,  Justness  of 
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thought,  pleasing  anil  pathetic  imagery,  benevolent 
sentiment,  picturesque  description  of  rustic  employ- 
ments, and  a most  sweetly  flowing  versification,  cha- 
racterise this.  Capel  Loi'ft.” 

E.  A.  Lofft  Holden. 

I Political  PnoriiECiES. — Of  all  forms  of  pro- 
I phesyintf  the  attempt  to  foretell  political  events 
I seems  the  most  rash.  The  recently  published 
Conversations  ivith  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot,  &c., 
I abound  in  such  attempts,  and  Thiers  is  the  most 
I fluent  and  confident  of  tlie  prophets.  A very 
striking  instance  is  the  following.  He  says,  “I 

cannot  understand  the  Prussian  system 

I They  are  ruining  their  finances,  ruining  their 
I industry,  and  their  great  army  will  be  a bad  one. 
, I fear  that  Prussia  is  on  the  eve  of  a great  disas- 
i ter”  (vol.  ii.  p.  32C).  This  was  said  in  1860.  In 
I 1866  the  Prussians  crushed  Austria,  and  five  years 
1 later  they  were  in  Paris.  Jaydee. 


©ucrirS. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


ArsLEY  AND  Caldicott  Fajiilies  of  Tiiake- 
HAM,  CO.  Sussex. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
help  me  to  solve  a difficult  point  in  the  pedigree  of 
the  above  families  ? In  tracing  the  descent  of 
Ann,  the  third  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Apsley, 
Knt.,  of  Thakeham  (he  died  Jan.  4,  1610),  I find 
that  she  married  Mathew  Caldicott,  of  Withiam, 
CO.  Sussex,  and  left  a son,  llichard  Caldicott,  of 
Selmeston,  who  married  Grace,  daughter  of  William 
Boys,  of  Hawkhurst,  co.  Kent,  by  Cordelia, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Wildegos,  and  had  three 
daughters  and  co-heirs,  each  of  whom  married  and 
had  issue.  But  now  comes  a difficult  point : it 
appears  that  Cordelia,  a sister  of  Grace  Iloys,  the 
wife  of  Richard  Caldicott,  of  Selmeston,  married 
Mathew  Caldicott,  of  Withiam,  co.  Sussex.  Now 
my  query  is,  was  this  Mathew  the  same  as  he  who 
married  Ann  Apsley,  or  did  the  latter  have  two 
sons,  one  Mathew  and  the  other  Richard,  who 
married  the  two  sisters  Boys  1 and  if  this  was 
the  case,  was  Mathew  the  elder  or  younger  son  1 
Did  he  leave  any  issue  1 I have  hunted  and 
hunted  for  some  clue,  but  have  failed  in  finding 
any,  and  Colonel  Chester  has  very  kindly  helped 
me,  but  without  success.  Richard  Caldicott’s  (of 
Selmeston)  will  is  dated  Aug.  16,  1656,  and  was 
proved  Oct.  17,  1656,  by  Grace  Caldicott,  relict 
and  executrix.  An  answer  direct  would  be  of 
much  use  to  me  as  time  is  pressing. 

D.  C.  Elwes. 

5,  The  Crescent,  Bedford. 

Tonkin’s  MS.  History  of  Cornwall. — Can 
any  of  your  readers  assist  me  in  discovering  the 


present  whereabouts  of  Tonkin’s  MS.  History  of 
Cornwall  1 Davies  Gilbert,  in  his  Parochial  His- 
tory of  Cornn-all,  1838,  thanks  “ Prancis  Bassett, 
Baron  de  Dunstanville,”  for  the  use  of  the  manu- 
script ; and,  in  another  place,  speaks  of  its  “having 
remained  for  some  years  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Whitaker”  (also  an  historian  of  Cornwall),  who 
“ added  to  it  various  notes  and  illustrations.”  I 
shall  feel  particularly  obliged  by  any  information 
or  suggestion  on  the  subject.  E.  A.  B. 

Conservative  = Tory.— When  did  this  new 
name  for  Tory  first  come  into  use  ? I find  it  men- 
tioned in  Willis’s  Pencillings  by  the  Way,  London, 
George  Vertue,  1844.  The  following  passage,  in 
which  the  word  occurs,  is  taken  from  letter  xxi., 
written  at  Edinburgh,  and  dated  Sept.,  1834  : — 

“ The  great  ‘Grey  Dinner’  had  been  given  the  day 
before,  and  politics  were  the  only  subject  at  table.  It 
had  been  my  lot  to  be  thrown  principally  among  Tories 
(Conservatives  is  the  new  name)  since  my  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  difficult  to  rid  myself  at  once  of  the 
impressions  of  a fortnight  just  passed  in  the  castle  of  a. 
Tory  earl.” 

F.  D. 

Nottingham. 

CoiLLTE : Con.— Can  any  learned  Irish  corre- 
spondent of  this  journal  favour  me  with  the  exact 
position  of  these  woods,  which  are  or  were  some- 
where in  Connaught  1 D.  F. 

Hammersmith. 

“ Great  praise  to  God,  and  little  Laud  to 
THE  Devil.”— I want  to  verify  this  grace,  attri- 
buted to  the  king’s  (Charles  I.)  fool  against  Laud. 

Lattenbury. 

“ Honesty  is  the  best  policy.” — Archbishop 
Whately  observes  upon  this  proverb,  in  Intro- 
ductory Lessons  on  Morals,  lect.  x.  § 6,  p.  97, 
Lond.,  1855 ; — 

“ For  though  it  is  true  that,  according  to  the  proverb, 
‘Honesty  is  the  best  policy,’  he  who  acts  altogether  on 
that  motive  alone  is  not  an  honest  man  ; nor  is  he  train- 
ing himself  to  become  such.  His  conduct,  indeed,  is  in 
itself  honest,  but  it  is  in  him  only  a matter  of  policy. 
He  will  indeed  have  been  forming  a habit,  but  only 
a habit  of  prudence,  not  of  justice.  And,  accordingly, 
he  will  be  very  likely  to  wrong  and  defraud  his  neighbour 
if  ever  he  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  with  impunity.” 

What  is  the  earliest  use  of  this  proverb?  It 
seems  from  the  rhythm  to  have  an  English  source. 
It  is  not  unlike  the  sentiment  in  “Justitia  sine 
prudentia  multuni  poterit ; sine  justitia  nihil 
valebit  prudentia,”  of  Cic.,  De  Off.,  ii.  9,  and 
“ Eadem  utilitatis,  quae  honestatis,  est  regula,” 
ibid.,  iii.  18.  But  it  is  contrary  to  Juvenal,  i.  74 : 

“ Probitas  laudatur  et  alget.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Nicholson’s  Charity. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
help  me  to  the  locale  of  a certain  foundation  of  the 
last  century  known  as  Nicholson’s  Charity  ? I 
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■believe  that  it  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
Cambridge,  and  that  it  was  intended  for  the  aid  of 
widows  of  the  name  of  Nicholson.  A print  of  the 
founder  of  this  charity,  Isaac  Nicholson,  “ Gustos 
Bibliothecffi  Mappesianm  ” in  St.  John’s  Coll., 
Cambridge,  published  in  1798,  represents  him  as 
leaving  the  college  with  sundry  books  under  his 
arm.  The  profits  of  the  print,  we  are  told  below, 
are  to  be  devoted  to  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital  in 
Cambridge.  Was  Cambridge  the  home  of  the 
charity  1 Particulars  will  be  gratefully  received 
from  local  antiquaries  by  E.  "Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead. 

“ At  the  blunt.” — 

You  write  me  word,  That  I ’m  out  of  Favour  with  a 
certain  Poet  [Dryden],  v/hom  I have  ever  admir’d  for 
the  disproportion  of  him  and  his  Attributes : He  is 
a Rarity  which  I cannot  but  be  fond  of,  as  one  would  be 
of  a Hog  that  could  fiddle,  or  a singing  Owl.  If  he  falls 
on  me  at  the  Blunt,  which  is  his  very  good  Weapon  in 
AVit,  I will  forgive  him,  if  you  please,  and  leave  the  Re- 
partee to  Black  Will,  with  a Cudgel.”' — Familiar  Letters : 
Written  hy  the  Right  Ilonoierahle  John,  late  Earl  of 
Rochester,  and  several  other  Persons  of  Honour  and 
Quality,  London,  1697,  p.  5. 

What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  expression 
“ at  the  blunt  ” 1 A.  Beljame. 

Paris. 

Leman  Family. — In  1645  William  (afterwards 
Sir  William)  Leman  was  M.P.  for  Hertford.  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  who  is  his 
present  lineal  descendant,  and  give  me  the  date  of 
a claim  made  by  a mechanic  of  Nottingham,  John 
Leman,  to  the  estates  of  the  above-mentioned  Sir 
William  as  his  next  of  kin  ? 

Charles  E.  Leman. 

Chaucer,  “ Legend  of  Good  Women.” — In 
the  new  edition  of  Bell’s  Chaucer,  vol.  iii.  p.  340, 
to  the  line, 

“ With  pottes  ful  of  lyme  they  goon  togedre,” 
is  the  following  note  : “ Probably  quick-lime  to 
.set  fire  to  the  vessel.”  The  scene  is  a sea-fight. 
Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  lime  was  to  be 
thrown  into  the  eyes  of  the  enemy '?  It  is  plain 
that  quick-lime  would  never  be  used  to  fire  a ship. 
The  notes  are  usually  good,  but  the  edition  fails 
grievously  in  one  important  point — the  lines  are 
not  numbered.  Gwavas. 

“ 6m  6m  hrum.” — Prof.  Bryce,  in  his  Trans- 
caucasia, p.  309,  tells  us  that  in  the  great 
Armenian  convent  at  Etchmiadzin  there  is  a bell 
bearing  in  Tibetan  the  Buddhist  formula,  “ 6m  6m 
hrum.”  YV  hat  is  the  meaning  of  the  inscription, 
and  who  brought  the  bell  from  Tibet  to  Armenia  1 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

“ Tetuanuireiaiteruiatea.” — This  name  ap- 
pears as  the  first  name  of  a lady  in  the  list  of 


marriages  in  the  Guardian  newspaper  of  August  28. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  its  derivation.  Is 
it  a single  name,  or  like  the  celebrated  one 
proposed  by  Littleton  for  the  London  Monument, 
“ Fordowatermannohansonohookerovinerosheldono- 
davisianam,”  which,  being  in  fact  a compound  of 
the  names  of  seven  successive  Lord  Mayors,  he 
terms  “ an  hepstatic  vocable  ” 1 

Edward  Solly. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale. — Some  years  since  I read 
an  account  of  a trial  at  Chelmsford  or  Chester  in 
which  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  then  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
disguised  as  a miller,  sat  as  a juryman,  exposed 
some  acts  of  bribery,  and  finally  took  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  court,  and  decided  the  case  in 
fiivour  of  a poor  but  honest  plaintiff.  I have 
looked  into  his  life  by  Burnett,  by  Williams,  and 
by  Campbell,  but  cannot  find  the  story.  Can  you 
tell  me  where  it  may  be  found  ? 

J.  C.  Wright. 

“ SuissES.” — Why  are  the  concierges  or  door- 
porters  called  in  St.  Petersburg  Suisses  ? Did 
the  name  originate  in  their  once  belonging  to  that 
nationality  ? E.  A. 

Haverfordwest  Castle. — YYhen  -was  Haver- 
fordwest Castle  first  converted  into  a gaol  ? 

A.  B. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  the  Governor  of 
A Company. — In  Knight’s  Popular  History  of 
England,  vol.  vi.  p.  41,  sub  an.  1720,  it  is  stated 
that  “ Even  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  then  the 
governor  of  a Welsh  copper  company.”  YVhat 
company  was  it  1 West. 

Tortosa  and  Ghibelletto  in  Ben  Jonson. — 
Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me — 
1.  YY’hen  the  Genoese  attacked  Tortosa,  and  which 
— whether  the  Spanish  Tortosa  or  that  in  Syria, 
formerly  called  in  Latin  Ortlmsia  ? 2.  Where  is 

Ghibelletto,  and  wdiat  is  its  present  name  ? Both 
names  occur  in  the  cj^uarto  or  1601  version  of 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  and  the  determination 
of  either  or  of  both  of  these  questions  will  foim 
valuable  coufirmatory  evidence  of  the  date  of  that 
first  version  of  the  play.  My  searches  for  them 
have  hitherto  failed.  Once  I had  thought  that 
Ghibelletto  might  have  been  one  form  of  Gibraltar 
{Ghihel- el-tar),  but  I cannot  find  that  it  was,  nor 
do  the  dates  of  its  sieges  correspond. 

B.  Nicholson. 

Welsh  Psalter,  1588.— I have  a black-letter 
octavo  book  of  Psalms  in  Welsh,  dated  1588.  It 
has  no  printer’s  name  on  the  title-page,  but  from 
the  type  and  woodcuts  there  is  little  doubt  jt 
issued  from  the  office  of  John  Daye.  The  folio 
YVelsh  Bible  of  this  date  is  common  enough,  but 
I have  never  met  with  an  octavo  edition  of  the 
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. Psalms.  Tlie  rendering  is  not  from  the  Great 
Bible  version,  but  from  the  Bishops’  Bible  of  1568. 
I shall  be  glad  to  learn  if  the  book  is  known  to  any 
of  your  readers.  J.  R.  Dore. 

Huddersfield. 

I John  Knox. — Is  it  known  who  the  two  ladies 
I are,  represented  in  a picture  as  receiving  the  Sacra- 
ment from  the  hands  of  John  Knox  ? At  the  left 
of  the  picture  is  a pulpit  with  hour-glass. 

I T.  M.  E. 

I Thomas  Nicholson,  Mayor  of  Warwick, 
I 17-18  AND  1757. — Is  anything  known  of  him  or  his 
family  1 What  were  his  arms  I R.  N. 

Beechingstoke  Rectory,  Marlborough. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Poyer  in  1709  was  sent  out 
to  the  parish  of  Jamaica,  L.I.,  by  the  venerable 
‘ Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
: Parts,  at  which  place  he  continued  until  his  death 
in  January,  1731-2.  He  is  stated  to  have  been 
I a grandson  of  Col.  Poyer,  who  distinguished  him- 
I self  in  the  defence  of  Pembroke  Castle  against  the 
i besieging  Parliamentary  forces  under  the  command 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1648-9.  The  undersigned 
i will  be  thankful  for  any  information  respecting  the 
ancestry  and  pedigree  of  this  family. 

I J.  J.  Batting. 

64,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

j Ensigns  and  Cornets. — In  the  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  24th  of  June,  1645, 

! we  are  informed  that  it  was 

“ Ordered  that  the  Ensigns  and  Cornets  sent  up  now 
by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  all  other  Ensigns  and  Cor- 
nets that  have  at  any  time  formerly,  or  shall  at  any  time 
hereafter,  be  taken  from  the  enemy,  shall  be  brought 
into  the  Heralds  Office,  by  those  persons  in  whose  hands 
they  do  now,  or  shall  happen  to  remain;  to  the  end  the 
same  may  be  registred,  and  preserved  in  some  convenient 
place  there;  and  that  they  may  be  known  what  they  are, 
and  when  and  where  they  were  taken : and  that  IV'" 
Ryley  Esquire,  Lancaster  Herald  at  Arms,  be  solely  in- 
trusted with  the  custody  and  safe-keeping  of  them  ; and 
shall  be  answerable  for  the  same,  upon  demand  of  both 
houses,  or  either  house  of  Parliament,  or  of  any  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  them  in  that  behalf.'’ — iv.  184. 

I am  anxious  to  know  whether  the  register 
which  William  Ryley  was  instructed  to  compile 
was  ever  made,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  still  in 
existence  in  the  College  of  Arms  or  elsewhere. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

“ Poems  by  Mr.  Jefferson.” — A second  edition 
(8vo.)  of  this  volume  was  published  in  London  in 
1773,  a copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  author’s  Christian  name  is  given  in  the  Cata- 
logue as  Joseph,  and  he  is  described  as  an 
Independent  minister.  As  he  is  certainly  not  the 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Independent  minister,  whom  he 
immediately  precedes  in  the  Catalogue,  can  any  of 
.your  readers  inform  me  if  the  former  be  correctly 


described,  and  give  any  particulars  relative  to  him  ? 
I have  referred  to  the  book  itself,  but  it  possesses 
no  preface  or  anything  whereby  the  author  may 
be  identified.  H.  G.  C. 

Basingstoke. 

A Gold  Napoleon. — Is  a gold  napoleon  of 
Napoleon  I.,  coined  in  1815  (the  year  of  Waterloo), 
of  any  value  beyond  its  currency  value  of  20f.  ? 

T.  J.  E. 

The  Clee  Forest. — May  I ask  some  antiquary 
to  give  me  references  for  information  on  the  later 
history  of  the  Clee  Forest  in  Shropshire  ? The 
Antiquities  of  Shropshire  gives  the  early  history 
until  the  middle  of  the.  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  I 
wish  to  obtain  some  details  concerning  the  period 
extending  from  the  perambulation  (taken  in  1300) 
to  the  abolition  of  forest  courts  {temp.  Charles  I.), 
when  the  families  of  L’Estrange,  Talbot,  and 
Brigges  were  chiefly  concerned.  Where  would 
the  perambulation  of  this  and  other  forests  be 
found,  and  would  the  forest  rolls  or  other  rolls  in 
the  Record  Office  give  information  about  the  local 
courts  and  matters  of  antiquarian  interest  1 Would 
the  Mytton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  supply 
that  which  is  lacking  in  the  county  histories  on 
this  subject '?  Charles  Brooke. 

Haughton,  Shifnal. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Thoughts  fly  before  they  creep. 

Dreams  come  before  one’s  will.” 

■\V.  B.  Hokn. 


EppItcS. 

THE  ARMS  OF  CYPRUS. 

(d*"  S.  X.  163.) 

The  paragraph  from  the  Athenmum,  which  has 
been  copied  into  so  many  newspapers,  and  has  even 
been  thought  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  pages 
of  “ N.  & Q.,”  is  (together  with  the  explanatory  (!) 
paragraph  from  the  Standard)  founded  upon  an 
entire  mistake. 

The  arms  described  certainly  appear  in  the  very 
interesting  series  of  thirty-two  royal  and  princely 
shields  which  adorn  the  monument  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey  by  James  I.  to  the  memory  of 
his  predecessor.  Queen  Elizabeth  ; but  the  shield 
which  contains  them  is  not  that  of  Elizabeth,  the 
queen  regnant,  but  that  of  her  great-grandparents. 
King  Edward  IV.  and  his  wife.  Queen  Elizabeth 
(Widville). 

It  would,  indeed,  be  “ interesting  to  discover  on 
what  grounds  ” either  of  the  Queens  Elizabeth, 
consort  or  regnant,  could  have  based  a claim  to 
the  title  of  “ Queen  of  Cyprus.”  The  writer  of  the 
Standard’s  paragraph  may  be  assured  that  neither 
Sir  William  Dethick,  Garter,  nor  William  Camden, 
Clarencieux,  ever  had  the  smallest  idea  that  when 
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the  quarterings  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Widville  were 
borne  among  the  bannerols  at  the  funeral  of  her 
great  descendant,  any  pretension  to  the  “ title  of 
Queen  of  Cyprus  was  recognized  and  legalized  by 
the  College  of  Heralds  of  that  day.”  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  arms  of  Cyprus  do  not  appear  at  all 
upon  the  tomb  of  (,)ueen  Elizabeth,  or  on  the 
bannerols  carried  at  her  funeral.  This  I proceed 
to  prove.  The  arms  borne  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
Widville  were  Quarterly  of  six — 1.  Arg.,  a lion 
rampant  gules,  crowned  or  (Luxemburg  ancient, 
but  properly  Limburg) ; 2.  Chi'i-rterly,  1 and  4,  Gu., 
an  estoile  of  sixteen  rays  arg.  ; 2 and  3,  Az.,  seme 
of  fleurs-de-lis  or  (Baux)  ; 3.  Barry  of  ten  arg.  and 
az.,  over  all  a lion  rampant  gu.,  crowned  or  (these 
are  the  arms,  not  of  Cyprus,  as  supposed,  but  of 
Luxemburg,  and  are  borne  to  the  present  day  by 
its  Grand  Duke*)  ; 4.  Gu.,  three  bendlets  arg.,  a 
chief  or,  surmounted  by  another  of  the  second, 
thereon  a rose  of  the  first  (Ursins)  ; 5.  Gu.,  three 
pallets  vair,  on  a chief  or  a label  of  five  points  az. 
(St.  Pol)  ; 6.  Arg.,  a fess  and  canton  conjoined  gu. 
(Widville).  The  first  five  of  these  cpiarterings 
Queen  Elizabeth  AVidville  inherited  from  her 
mother,  Jacqueline  de  Luxemburg,  daughter  of 
Pierre  de  Luxemburg,  Comte  de  St.  Pol,  by  his 
wife  Marguerite  de  Baux,  daughter  of  the  Due 
d’Andree.  (The  fourth  quarter  came  from  her 
great-grandmother,  Susan,  daughter  of  the  Comte 
des  Ursins.) 

The  explanation  of  the  mistake  must  now  be 
sufficiently  obvious.  It  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  arms  of  the  imperial  house  of  Luxemburg 
happen  to  bo  identical  with  those  of  the  far-away 
princes  of  the  house  of  Lusignan,  who  for  three 
centuries  filled  the  throne  of  Cyprus,  originally 
given  by  its  conqueror,  Richard  Cteur-de-Lion,  to 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  King  of  Jerusalem.  As  the 
imperial  house  of  Luxemburg  had  not  the  slightest 
connexion  with  the  Lusignans,  and  never  laid 
claim  to  dominion  over  Cyprus,  it  did  not,  and 
could  not,  transmit  such  a pretension  either  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  Widville  or  to  her  great-grand- 
daughter Elizabeth,  queen  regnant.  The  arms  of 
Cyprus,  therefore,  do  not  appear  on  the  tomb  of 
Elizabeth  in  Westminster  Abbey,  nor  were  they 
borne  at  her  funeral. 

I have  further  to  remark  that  had  the  coat  been 
borne  for  Lusignan,  and  not  to  indicate  Elizabeth’s 
descent  from  the  imperial  house  of  Luxemburg,  it 
could  not  even  then  have  been  properly  styled  the 
arms  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  These  were 
Arg.,  a lion  rampant  gu.  In  the  quartered  arms 
of  the  Lusignans,  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  Armenia, 


* The  arms  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  as 
now  borne,  are  Arg.,  five  bars  az.,  over  all  a lion  ramp, 
gu.,  cr.  or  ; but  anciently  the  number  of  the  bars  varied 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  bearers,  and  the  top  bar  was  some- 
times arg.  and  sometimes  az.  (See  Vree,  Ginealogie  des 
Comtes  de  Flandre,  kc.) 


and  Cyprus,  this  coat  appears  in  the  fourth  place> 
thus:  Quarterly,  1.  Jerusalem;  2.  Lusignan; 
3.  Or,  a lion  ramp,  gu.,  on  its  shoulder  a crosslet 
or  (Armenia) ; 4.  Arg.,  a lion  ramp.  gu.  (Cyprus). 

It  is  indeed  very  probable  that  the  red  lion 
which  figures  in  the  arms  of  Lusignan  was  assumed 
from  the  arms  of  their  sovereignty.  The  original 
arms  of  Lusignan,  Comtes  de  la  Marche,  were 
Burele  of  ten  az.  and  arg.,  and  the  several  branches 
of  the  house  differenced  these  arms  by  the  addition 
to  them  of  some  other  figure.  Thus  the  Roche- 
foucaults  added  to  the  Lusignan  bars  three  chev- 
rons gules  ; the  Partenays  a bend  gules  ; the  De 
Coignacs  differenced  with  a label  gules  ; the  great 
English  house  of  Valence,  Earls  of  Pembroke 
(which  also  descended  from  the  Lusignans),  added 
to  the  bars  eight  or  more  martlets  gules  in  orle  ; 
and,  finally,  the  De  Lusignans  de  Chateauneuf  (to 
which  branch  the  royal  line  of  Jerusalem,  Cyprus, 
and  Armenia  belonged)  dift’erenced  their  original 
coat  by  the  addition  to  the  bars  of  the  crowned 
lion  rampant  gu.  J.  Woodward. 

Montrose, 


“BETWEEN  YOU  AND  I”:  “LET  YOU  AND  I”i 
“I”  AFTER  A PREPOSITION,  &c. 

(5'J'  S.  ix.  275,  412  ; x.  18,  139.) 

If  custom  is  the  law  of  grammar,  it  will  be  no 
easy  task  to  prove  that  I and  me,  ye  and  you,  who 
and  whom,  are  not  interchangeable.  Grammar 
legislation  is  wholly  worthless.  The  only  Ctesar  a 
wise  writer  or  speaker  appeals  to  is  custom.  For 
my  own  part,  I believe  that  grammars  are  quite 
out  at  sea  on  the  subject  of  personal  pronouns,  and 
as  Hamlet  said  to  the  players,  we  may  say  “reform 
[them]  altogether.”  This  is  not  the  place  for  a 
chapter  on  grammar,  but  it  is  the  exact  place  for 
observations  and  facts  to  be  worked  up  by  others. 
In  regard  to  what  follows  I pass  no  judgment,  but 
simply  set  down  in  order  quotations  from  standard 
or  popular  writers,  and  ask  in  “truth’s  simplicity” 
what  is  meant  by  consuetudo,  as  the  lex  et  norma 
loquendi,  but  a reference  to  our  accepted  litera- 
ture ? 

I.  “ Between  yoir  and  I ” is  as  thick  and  plenti- 
ful as  the  “ autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
in  Vallombrosa.”  We  will  take  a few  random 
examples  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen 
Victoria. 

Shakespeare  (1564-1616) : — 

“ All  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I.” 

Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

“ Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Between  who  1 " Hamlet,  ii.  3. 

Mrs.  Centlivre  (1667-1723) : — 

“ A gentleman  came  rushing  between  him  and  I.” 

The  Wonder,  ii.  1. 

Congreve  (1670-1729) : — 

“ Between  you  and  I,  I had  whimsies  and  vapours.” 

The  Double  Dealer-,  ii.  1. 
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“I’ll  lny  my  life  it  will  be  a match  between  you 
and  I.”  The  Double  Dealer,  iv.  1. 

Fielding  (1707-1754) 

“ Between  you  and  I,  I think  him  aa  odd a fellow 

as  you  can  do.” — Tlte  Virjin  Unmasiced. 

Garrick  (1716-1770) : — 

“ To-morrow,  between  you  and  I,  he  ’ll  meet  with  his 
mutch.”  The  Ljiinp  Valel,  ii.  1. 

“Whimsical and,  between  you  and  I,  none  of  the 

mildest  of  her  sex.”  DiUo,  ii.  1. 

T.  Moore  (1779-1852) : — 

“ As  to  having  the  regent — that  show  is  gone  by ; 
Besides,  1 ’vo  remarked  that  (between  you  and  1).” 

Tioopenni/  Posl-liafj. 

“ Then  the  music— so  softly  the  cadences  die, 

So  divinely,  O Dolly,  between  you  and  I, 

It’s  as  well  for  my  peace  that  there ’s  nobody  nigh.  ’ 
The  Fiuhje  Family,  letter  v. 

H.  Kingsley  (1830-1876): — 

“ All  this  has  been  talked  over  between  Hetty  and  I.” 
— Hetty. 

These  examples  are  only  a few  out  of  a large  pile, 
but  they  will  suffice,  and  we  pass  on. 

II.  “ Let  you  and  I.”  This  phrase  is  quite  as 
common  as  the  preceding,  and  also  sanctioned  by 
right  reverend  authority. 

Mrs.  Centlivre ; — 

“Don’t  let  you  and  I fall  out.” — The  Wonder,  ii.  1. 
Farquhar  (1678-1707) : — 

“ Let  my  husband  and  I talk  the  matter  over.” — The 
Beaux' s Stratagem,  v.  4. 

The  Spectator  (1711-1712) : — 

“ Let  thou  and  I the  battle  try. 

And  set  our  men  aside.”  i.  70. 


Bickerstaff  (1735-1787) : — 


in  tiie  evening  Ensign  B—  ot  the  Middlesex  Militia 
took  sister  and  I to  the  ‘ Dog  and  Duck.’  ” — The  Romp, 


Southey  (1774-1843) : — 

“ For  thee  and  Kailgal  hath  it  been  assigned— 

Ye  only  of  the  children  of  mankind.” 

Curse  of  Kehama,  xxxv.  13. 
Lord  Macaulay  (1800-1859)  : — 

“ This  hook  was  given  to  the  king  and  I ” (written  by 
Queen  Mary).— Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

H.  Kingsley : — 

“ God  sending  Jack  and  I a little  one.” — Hetty. 

W.  Dalton,  Cast  among  Wild  Men  : — 

“ On  our  arrival,  Agnes  heard  the  sad  news  of  liec 
father’s  death,  and  so  resolved  to  accompany  Phin  and  I 
to  England  ” (last  page). 


Buckstone,  see  the  Times,  Feb.  18,  1871 : — 

“ It  was  Mr.  Turpin,  the  box-keeper,  whom  the  gentle- 
man procured,  and  not  I.” 


(2.)  After  a preposition  (not  “ between”). 

The  Hon.  Sir  Eobt.  Howard : — 

“ P’or  you  and  I to  give  security  for  our  kindness  to 
one  another.’’ — The  Committee,  i.  1. 

Vanbrugh  (1672-1726) : — 

“Gadding?  prithee  after  who,  child  ?” — The  Provohed 
Wife,  i.  1. 

“ There  are  four  generous  souls  who  dine  with  my 
lord  and  1 at  least  ten  times  every  fortnight.” — Ditto,  ii.  1.. 

Colman  (1762-1836) 

“ It  was  a sad  thing  for  brother  and  I.” — Heir-at-Law.. 

H.  Kingsley : — 

“ You  did  right  to  come  back  to  Mies  Turner  and  I.” — 
Hetty. 


Dr.  Johnson  (1709-1784) : — 

“ Let  you  and  I,  sir,  go  together  and  eat  a beefsteak  in 
Grub  Street.” 


Lady  Barker : — 

“ With  Jessy  and  I clinging  to  each  other.” — Stories 
About. 


Mrs.  Inchbald  (1753-1821) 

“ Come,  come.  Sir  Robert,  do  not  let  you  and  I have 
any  dispute.” — Every  One  has  his  Faidts,  iv.  2. 

C.  H.  Wilmot  (1774) 

“ Let  you  and  I go  where  we  can  talk  freely  by  our- 
selves.”— Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.  i.  12. 

These  examples  could  be  most  easily  multiplied  to 
a great  extent.  But  the  next  groups  are  still  more 
startling.  (1.)  After  a verb. 

Shakespeare : — 

“Yes;  you  have  seen  Cassio  and  she  together.” 

Othello,  iii.  2. 

“ Make  me  that  nothing  have  with  nothing  grieved. 

And  thou  with  all  pleased  that  hast  all  achieved.” 

Rich.  II.,  iv.  1. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Eobt.  Howard  (1626-1698) 

“ What  contrivance  hath  set  you  and  I a-tilting  at  one 
another?” — The  Committee. 

Mrs.  Centlivre,  from  The  Wonder : — 

“ She  never  cared  for  me  after  finding  you  and  I 
together.”— iii.  1. 

“ She  does  it  on  purpose  to  part  you  and  I.” — iii.  1. 

“ Lissado  and  she,  it  seems,  imitate  you  and  I.” — iv.  1. 

“ The  father  had  like  to  have  made  the  gentleman  and 
I acquainted.” — v.  1. 


Browning,  Old  Pictures  in  Florence : — 

“ Left  for  another  than  I to  discover”  (i.e.  than  for  I). 

(3.)  After  “than.” 

The  quotations  from  Milton,  Prior,  Proverbs 
xxvii.  3,  Scott’s  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xxvii.,  Shake- 
speare, Swift,  Thomson,  &c.,  are  pretty  well  known  ; 
if  not,  they  can  be  seen  in  Errors  of  Sjoeech^  and 
Spelling,  p.  1308.  The  following  are  less  widely 
known. 

Mickle  (1734-1788) 

“How  far  less  blessed  am  I than  them.” — Cumnor  Hall. 

Wilmot,  Don  Quixote: — 

“ Tho’  richer  not  more  deserving  than  him.” 

Jackman,  All  the  World’s  a Stage: — 

“ He ’s  a better  figure  than  me.” — i.  1. 

Dickens  (1812-1870) : — 

“ Steadier  and  worthier  than  me.” — David  Copper- 
field,  xxii. 

Mrs.  Edwardes  (1831) : — 

“ Jack knew  better  than  them  all.” — Leah. 

E.  Broughton,  Nancy: — 

“ As  I recollect  how  much  older  than  me  he  is.” — 
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(4.)  Miscellaneous. 

■“  lUy  father  hath  left  no  child  but  I.” 

Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It. 

“ And  burn  thee  up  as  well  as  I.” 

Herrick,  Oo,  Happy  7?ose. 

“ And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  you  and  I.”  Pope. 

“ She  could  not  do  without  a ladder,  and  who  could 
brinp:  a ladder  but  himl”, — Centlivre,  The  Wondir,  iii.  1. 

“ When  me  and  mine  were  starving  that  fellow  refused 
[to  assist  me].” — Edm.  Kean. 

“Colonel  Hubert  talked  of  your  singing.  Do  you 
think  you  can  sing  as  well  as  me  V’ — Mrs.  Trollope,  The 
Widoxo  liarnahy. 

“ She  is  no  bad  contrast  to  such  a girl  as  me.” — Ditto, 
The  Widoto  Married. 

“ I do  not  suppose  you  will  make  two  such  friends 
again  as  him  and  me.” — G.  W.  Dasent,  Half  a Life, 
iii.  47. 

I end  with  two  queries.  (1.)  Can  the  following 
line  he  justified  ? — 

“ AVho  should  be  king  save  him  who  makes  us  freel  ” 
Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynelte. 

(2.)  Have  we  not  disjunctive  indeclinable  pronouns 
like  the  French  lui,  moi,  &c.l-  and,  if  so,  is  not 
the  whole  subject  cleared  up  at  once  1 “ Modest 

wisdom  plucks  me  from  over-credulous  haste  ” in 
so  grave  a matter.  E.  Cobham  Brewer. 

Lavant. 

If  Mr.  Pickford  will  refer  to  a book  entitled 
The  Sham  Squire ; or,  the  Informer  of ’98,  p.  77, 
third  edition,  1866,  he  will  find  the  epigram  on 
Lord  Cloncurry  as  follows,  and  not  as  he  c[uotes  it, 
ante,  p.  139  : — ■ 

“ Cloncurry,  Cloncurry  ! 

Wliy  in  such  a hurry 

To  laugh  at  the  comical  squire  ? 

For  though  he ’s  toss’d  high. 

Yet  you  cannot  deny 

That  blankets  have  toss'd  yourself  higher.” 

And  further,  he  will  find  that  the  Lord  Cloncurry 
referred  to  (who  was  the  first  of  that  title)  did 
not,  strictly  speaking,  “speculate  successfully  in 
blankets,”  but  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  woollen 
merchant  of  High  Street,  Dublin ; hence  the  refer- 
ence to  “ blankets  ” in  the  epigram  in  question. 

H.  G.  H. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 


Mr.  Mallock’s  “ Lucretius  ” S.  x.  179.) 
— In  the  above  notice  of  Lucretius  (“Ancient 
Classics  ”)  the  remark  occurs  that  Mr.  Mallock  has 
innovated  on  the  custom  of  his  predecessors  by 
employing  the  ottava  rima  for  his  versions.  The 
diffusiveness,  too,  of  the  stanza  as  a necessity  of  its 
construction  is  noted.  But  no  notice  is  taken  of 
a version  of  a passage  in  Lucretius  (bk.  iv.  11.  577- 
593)  cited  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  {Topograpiher, 
i.  103)  in  a review  of  White’s  Selborne,  letter  xxviii. 
It  appeared  first  of  all  in  Sonnets  and  other  Poems, 
printed  for  Wilkie,  1785,  and  may  have  suggested 
to  Mr.  Mallock,  if  not  the  exact  composition  of  his 
rhymes  in  form,  yet  the  manner  and  tone  of  the 


translation.  The  passage  in  Lucretius  begins  with 
the  words 

“ per  loca  sola,” 

and  ends  with 

“ Fistula  sylvestrem  ne  cesset  fundere  musam.” 
“Wandering  amid  deep  woods  and  mountains  dark 
Wilderod  by  night,  my  comrades  lost  to  guide. 

Oft  thro’  the  void  I raised  my  voice  ; and  hark  ! 

The  rocks  with  twenty  mimic  tones  replied. 

Within  those  sacred  haunts,  ’tis  said,  abide 
Fauns,  nymphs,  and  satyrs,  who  delight  to  mark 
And  mock  each  lonely  sound : but  ei'e  the  lark 
W akes  her  shrill  note  to  secret  cells  they  glide. 
Night-wandering  noises,  revelry,  and  joke 
Disturb  the  air,  ’tis  said  by  rustics  round. 

Who  start  to  hear  its  solemn  silence  broke. 

And  warbling  strings  and  plaintive  pipes  resound : 

And  oft  they  hear,  when  Pan  his  reed  hath  woke. 
Hills,  vales,  and  woods,  and  glens,  the  harmony  re- 
bound.” 

The  version  of  Mr.  Mallock  will  be  found  at 
page  122.  It  commences  with  line  576  in  the 
original : — 

“ (ium  bene  cum  videas,  rationem  reddere  possis 
Tute  tibi  atque  aliis,  quo  pacto  per  loca  sola.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  “ sonnet  ” is  an  imita- 
tion or  paraphrase  rather  than  a strict  translation, 
and  that  the  voice  of  the  lark  is  an  importation, 
something  after  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  how  success- 
fully both  the  sonneteer  and  Mr.  Mallock  have 
escaped  that  verse-jingle  of  Busby,  son  of  Darwin 
the  Elder,  which  drew  down  on  the  former  the 
mimickry  of  the  Smiths  in  their  Rejected  Addresses, 
as  the  mannerisms  of  Father  Darwin  had  woke  up 
in  an  earlier  day  the  mocking  music  of  Canning 
and  Hookham  Frere  in  the  pages  of  the  older 
Anti- Jacobin.  W.  J.  B. 

The  Waxworks  ix  Westminster  Abbey  (5‘^ 
S.  X.  106.) — At  the  above  reference  a correspondent 
who  uses  the  letter  0.  as  his  designation  mentions 
a notice  in  the  North  Briton  of  1763  of  the 
“ waxen  image  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,”  and 
adds  that,  from  this  notice,  “ it  is  evident  that  this 
object  stood  beside  the  coronation  chair  in  the 
Confessor’s  Chapel.”  Probably  he  has  met  with 
the  very  interesting  note  on  these  waxworks 
(which  I was  permitted  to  visit  a few  years  ago) 
in  the  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey  (third 
edition,  pp.  374-379),  where  Dean  Stanley  states 
that  the  effigy  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which 
is  “ the  last  genuine  ‘ effigy,’  ” “ long  lay  in  the 
Confessor’s  Chapel”;  and  cites,  as  his  authority, 
Westminster  Abbey  and  its  Curiosities,  1783,  p.  47. 
I possess  an  earlier  account,  entitled 
“A  View  of  the  Wax  Work  Figures  in  King  Henry  the 
7tli’s  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey,  Exhibited  in  several 
curious  Copper  Plate  Prints,  drawn  on  the  Spot,  and 
accurately  engrav’d  by  Messrs.  James  and  Henry 
Roberts,  with  An  Historical  Account  of  each  of  the 
great  Personages  whose  Effigies  are  here  represented. 
A Work  worthy  the  Attention  of  the  Curious.”  8vo. 
bond.,  1768. 
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A plate  is  given,  opposite  p.  27,  of  the  figure  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  previous  plate 
represents  the  “ Dutchess  of  Buckingham,  and  her 
son  the  Marquis  of  Normanby”;  and  in  the 
account  of  these  effigies  it  is  said  that  they  are 
preserved  “ near  the  Dutchess  of  Richmond’s 
Monument”  in  “a  handsome  wainscot  press.” 
The  very  next  article  is  that  which  describes  the 
effigy  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  of  which  it  is 
only  said  that  it  stands  “ in  a handsome  wainscot 
press”;  but  as  the  title-page,  the  preface,  and  the 
heading  on  p.  1 all  agree  in  describing  the  figures 
as  being  in  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  I suppose  we 
must  conclude  that  in  1768  this  effigy  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  also  stood  in  this  chapel. 

The  subject  scarcely  deserves  the  space  which 
my  communication  will  occupy  ; unless,  indeed,  it 
may  be  thouglit  worth  a note  that  the  little  pam- 
phlet to  which  I have  referred  is  stated  in  the 
j)reface  to  be  “ the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  give 
neat  and  accurate  prints  of  the  fine  Wax  Work 
Figures  in  King  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel.” 
It  contains  vi-28  pages,  eight  copper  cuts,  and 
was  published  at  the  price  of  one  shilling. 

W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

[Keepe,  1681,  says  that  Monk  was  in  a case  standing 
against  the  west  end  of  Elizabeth’s  tomb  (he  was  buried 
there),  and  that  the  Duke  and  Ducliess  of  Richmond,  in 
•one  case,  were  at  the  east  end  of  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel. 
He  says  that  tlie  following  funeral  effigies  were  in  presses 
over  Islip’s  Chapel,  viz.  Ed.w.  III.  and  Philippa  his 
■Queen;  Hen.  V.  and  Katherine;  Hen.  VII.  and  Eliza- 
beth of  York,  and  Henry  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
•one  press,  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  Anne 
his  Queen  in  the  other.  He  says  nothing  about  their 
condition.  Crull  simply  copies  Keepe,  as  usual.  Dart 
(who  dates  his  survey  1723)  gives  engravings  of  figures  of 
Charles  II.,  “Dutches”  of  Richmond  (no  Duke),  and 
Gen.  Monk,  and  shows  their  position  on  his  plan  ; 
Charles  II.  where  Monk's  monument  now  stands; 
Duchess  of  Richmond  against  north  wall  of  easternmost 
apse  of  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel;  Monk  as  in  Keepe’s  time. 
The  old  statues  of  kings  were  over  Islip’s  Chapel.  Dart 
thought  he  recognized  Edw.  III.,  Hen.  V.,  Elizabeth, 
and  James  I.  They  were  in  a bad  state,  the  newest 
being  worst.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  nothing  left  but  her 
■ruff  to  cover  her.] 

Proverbs  which  have  changed  their  Mean- 
ings S.  ix.  345,  470.) — I doubt  whether  the 
phrase  or  even  the  proverb  adduced  by  Mr.  Solly 
strictly  comes  under  this  head.  Rather,  they  have 
been  corruptly  used,  and  are  in  danger  of  losing 
their  true  meaning.  A passage  in  Lyly’s  Euphues 
and  his  England,  1580,  may  bear  upon  the  first, 
though  I do  not  think  it  favours  the  idea  of  help. 
Fidus  is  apologizing  for  the  length  to  which  his 
tale  about  himself  has  run  : “ With  this  Philautus 
■came  in  with  his  spoake,  saying,  ‘ Fidus,  me- 
thinketh  I could  never  be  weary  in  hearing  this 
discourse,’  &c.”  (Arber’s  repr.,  p.  291).  Yet  for 
all  that  he  stops  the  flow  of  Fidus’s  eloquence  by 
■his  intervention.  Again,  in  The  Christmas  Prince, 
•acted  at  Oxford  in  1607,  Sunday  says : — 


“Now  that  you  know  our  names,  great  Prince,  to  make 
no  further  smother. 

We  will  go  forward  with  our  show,  and  talk  to  one 
another. 

And  any  one  in  gown  or  cloke 
Hath  license  to  put  in  his  spoke.” 

Miscellanea  Anticjua  Anglicana,  vol.  i. 
There  is  no  allusion  so  far  to  the  wheel.  Is 
not  the  spohe  in  each,  speech  spelt  archaically  I 
Speak,  s.,  a speech,  a saying,”  Peacock,  Lincolnsh. 
Glossary.)  Or,  at  least,  do  they  not  convey  the 
idea  of  arresting  the  talk  of  others,  and  in  effect 
do  so,  though  without  any  unfriendlj^  intention  1 
Q.E.D.  But  in  cases  where  the  wheel  is  in- 
troduced the  meaning  of  the  full  phrase,  which,  I 
maintain,  is  now  exclusively  that  of  an  obstruction, 
a hindrance,  comes  out  : e.g.,  Chilax,  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  Mad  Lover,  iii.  6 (1618),  having 
overheard  a plot  which  he  is  determined  to 
frustrate,  says  in  an  aside,  “ I ’ll  put  a spoke 
among  your  wheels.”  This  is  still  more  precise 

“ ‘ Haud  facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 
Res  angusta  domi’ ; 
which  take  thus  as  a paraphrase : — 

‘ His  Parts  be  what  they  will,  'tis  a spoke  in ’s  Cart 
To  be  a Carter’s  son.’  ” 

Rd.  Whitlock,  Zoolomia,  1654,  p.  428. 
Draxe,  Bibliotheca  Scholastica,  1633,  has  for  his 
first  entry  under  “ Hindrance,”  “ A spoke  in  a 
man’s  cart.” 

As  to  the  proverb,  the  first  mention  of  it  which 
I find  is  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Camden’s 
Pemaines,  1629,  “A  man  will  not  lose  a hog  for 
a half-porth  of  tar”;  and  next,  in  Clarke’s 
Parcemiologia  Anglo-Latina,  1639,  “ Lose  not 
a hog  for  a halfpennyworth  of  tar.”  “Ne’er  lose 
a hog  for  a ha’porth  of  tar  ” is  quoted  in  Day’s 
Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,  Act  v.,  1659. 
Ray  follows  this  last  form,  but  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  English  Proverbs,  1678,  he  adds  to 
his  previous  note,  “ Some  have  it,  ‘ Lose  not  a 
sheep,’  &c.  [which  is  Howell’s  version,  1659]. 
Indeed,  tar  is  niore  xised  about  sheep  than  swine,” 
— an  oversight  of  the  real  purport  which  is  surpris- 
ing, inasmuch  as  in  his  English  Words  not  Gene- 
rally Used,  1674,  he  had  written,  “Hogs.  Young 
sheep.  Northamptonshire.”  A lamb,  in  fact, 
becomes  a hog  as  soon  as  it  is  weaned  from  the 
ewe,  soon  after  which  it  is  ear-marked  and  buisted, 
i.e.  the  owner’s  initials  are  impressed  on  the  coat 
with  tar,  and  the  omission  to  do  this,  in  order  to 
save  a copper,  risks  the  loss  of  the  hog,  and  is  a 
false  economy.  Remaining  a hog  till  its  first  fleece 
is  shorn  in  the  following  year,  it  then  acquires 
a new  name.  The  same  confusion  underlies  that 
other  saying,  “ Great  cry  and  little  wool,  as  one 
said  at  the  shearing  of  hogs,”  which  has  staggered 
many  from  a seeming  allusion  to  swine.  In  your 
1®*  S.  ii.  102,  it  was  pointed  out  how  Cowper  in 
his  Yearly  Distress  had  been  similarly  misled. 

To  a ship  a ha’porth  of  tar  could  be  of  no 
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service.  Belfour,  the  editor  of  Ray  in  1813, 
originated  the  brilliant  idea.  Having  perhaps 
heard  the  proverb  in  the  provinces,  he  thought 
the  connexion  between  tar  and  ships  irresistible, 
and  so  penned  this  addition  to  the  already  blunder- 
ing note,  “Others  say,  ‘Lose  not  a ship,’  &c.,” 
■which  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  adopted  as  the  preferable 
v'ersion,  and  placed  in  his  text  at  p.  431.  That 
sheef  was  and  is  pronounced  s/wji  in  some 
parts  of  England,  and  was  also  once  so  spelt,  is 
undeniable.  tShijjston,  Shiplaice,  and  other  place- 
names  in  the  Midlands  attest  the  fact,  while  the 
South  has  its  ISJiejJtons  and  the  North  its  iS/mp, 
tS]cipto7i.,  &c.  But  in  stating  that  the  converse  was 
true,  i.e.  that  shij)  was  also  pronounced  sheep, 
Mr.  Byce,  in  his  Glossary  to  Shakspere,  was  led 
into  error.  He  gives  two  couplets  in  which  ship 
is  matched  with  deep,  its  natural  element — one 
from  Dryden  {Virg.  ^n.,  1697,  i.  64),  and  the 
other  from  a rhymer  of  a little  later  date.  These 
prove  to  my  mind  that  deej)  was  pronounced  dip  : 
no  more.  We  may  still  hear  it  so  spoken,  as  well 
as  hip  for  keep),  Jit  for  feet,  &c.,  in  provincial 
English. 

Can  Mr.  Solly  give  any  printed  authority  for 
putting  a spoke  in  one’s  -wheel  by  way  of  help,  or 
for  losing  a ship  to  save  a ha’porth  of  tar  1 If 
not,  I think  we  may  refuse  to  both  the  place  of 
recognized  English  proverbs  with  such  meanings 
attached  to  them.  Vincent  S.  Lean. 

Windham  Club. 

Monastery  : Convent  (5*^'  S.  ix.  .508.) — The 
etymology  of  these  words  declares  of  itself  the 
difference  of  their  meaning.  Monastery,  from 
/rovayds  (/xd)'o?=single,  solitary),  means  of  course 
the  abode  of  one  person  only — a cell.  Convent, 
from  the  Latin  conventus,  compounded  of  con= 
together,  and  venire=io  come,  signifies,  on  the 
contrary,  a coming  together  of  people,  an  assembly, 
and  so  on,  like  ecclesia,  to  the  place  in  which  the 
assembly  is  held.  Hence  Isidorus  (He  Off.  Ecd., 
lib.  ii.  cap.  15)  says  : “ Inter  coenobium  [identical 
with  conventus']  et  monasterium  ita  distinguit 
Cassianus,  quod  monasterium  possit  etiam  unius 
monachi  habitatio  nuncupari ; coenobium  autem 
non  nisi  plurimorum.”  Cassian  thus  distinguishes 
between  monastery  and  convent:  the  former  may 
be  so  called  as  the  abode  of  one  monk  only,  the 
latter  as  the  abode  of  many.  So  that,  strictly 
speaking,  in  every  convent  there  may  be  as  many 
monasteries  as  there  are  monks,  each  monk,  of 
course,  having  a separate  cell.  This  distinction 
has,  however,  long  become  obsolete,  and  the  words 
are  used  now  as  perfectly  synonymous.  Yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  by  monastery  we  usually 
understand  an  establishment  for  monks,  and  by 
convent  one  for  nuns.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Speaking  generally,  monastery  is  the  building, 
convent  the  religious  community  ; but,  in  more 


detail : (1)  “ Monasterium  est  habitatio  mona- 
chorum  et  aliorum  religiosorum”  (including  nuns) ; 
(2)  “ Prtxdatus  et  conventus  monasterii  ” (Lyndw., 
lib.  iii.  tit.  19,  p.  208).  Regular  canons  had 
“domos  religiosas”  (ib.,  tit.  20,  p.  213),  and  in 
certain  cases  were  regarded  as  monks  (Frances, 
p.  581).  “ Conventus  dicitur  respectu  ecclesi® 

regularis  ” in  distinction  to  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  (ib.,  lib.  i.  tit.  2,  p.  14).  Churches  with 
a community  were  “ metropolitan ae,  cathedrales, 
conventuales  regulares,  vel  collegiatie.”  Conventus 
was  sometimes  used  to  designate  a chapter,  and 
the  canonesses  of  St.  Austin  were  called  “ nuns, 
moniales.”  As  a common  dormitory  and, hall 
{Const.  Othonis,  p.  6)  were  peculiar  to  the  cloistered 
orders,  conventus  was  in  one  case  used  for  the  re- 
fectory {Const.  Othoboni,  tit.  49).  Monasterium 
became  the  name  of  even  collegiate  churches  in 
Germany,  as  Munster,  and  at  York,  Southwell, 
Lincoln,  and  Wimborne,  and  in  other  instances 
given  in  my  Sacred  Archaeology.  Cassian  distin- 
guished between  monasterium  and  coenobium  in 
the  monastic  discipline  {Collat.,  xviii.  c.  9). 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

A monastery  is  the  actual  building  inhabited 
by  the  monks,  who  themselves  compose  the  convent 
{conventus)  presided  over  by  the  abbot  or  prior. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Gesta  Abbatum 
Mo'iiasterii  S.  Albani  (Rolls  Series)  -will  serve  to 
show  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  two 
words : — 

“ Ingressus  est  (Abbas  Ricardus)  usque  ad  ostium 
Monasterii  forinsecum,  et  ibidem  expectabat,  usque 
prior  et  conventus  prsemoniti,  solemniter  induti,  pro- 
cessione  devotfl,  et  cum  classico  campanarum  solemni, 
eum  susciperent.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

R.  R.  Lloyd. 

St.  Albans. 

It  is  submitted  there  is  no  distinction  ; for  in 
Todd’s  Johnson,  edit.  1827,  monastery  is  defined 
to  be  a “ convent,”  and  a quotation  is  given  from 
Dryden  supporting  that  definition,  and  convent  is 
defined  to  be  “ a monastery,”  “ a nunnery.” 

John  Pike,  F.S.A. 

Ralph  (5*'^  S.  x.  147.) — The  pronunciation  of 
this  name  has  been  what  Mr.  Welter  would  have 
called  “ a matter  of  taste  and  opinion  ” for  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  Butler  in  the  middle  of 
canto  i.  of  liudibras  writes  : — 

“ A squire  he  had  whose  name  was  Ralph, 

And  in  adventure  went  his  half. 

Though  writers  for  more  stately  tone 
Do  call  him  Ralpho,  ’tis  all  one  ; 

And  when  we  can  with  metre  safe 
We  T1  call  him  so  : if  not,  plain  Raph.” 

In  Somersetshire  both  forms  exist.  The  worthy 
M.P.  for  East  Somerset  calls  himself  Rayfe  Allen, 
so  probably  did  his  ancestor  of  Prior’s  Park,  near 
Bath,  the  original  of  Fielding-’s  Squire  A1  worthy, 
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I although  both  are  spelled  Ralph.  If  any  person 
I spoke  of  the  M.P.  as  Major  Riilph  Allen  in  the 
presence  of  any  of  his  relatives  or  connexions,  he 
1 would  be  quietly  reprimanded  by  the  reply,  “ Do 
i you  mean  Ralph]”  (pronounced  Rayfe,  and 
j rhyming  as  in  Iludihras  with  “ safe”).  T.  M. 

i When  Nicholas  Nicldehy  came  out  I recollect 
j that  there  were  constant  discussions  about  Ralf  or 
; Rafe.  Hudibras  says 

“ He  spurr'J  hie  palfry 

I To  get  from  th’  enemy  and  Ralph  free.” 

j But  I have  met  with  it  in  old  poetry  where  it 
I must  have  been  read  Rafe.  And  I have  an  old 
I friend  of  the  name  who  comes  from  tlie  west  of 
; England,  and  he  has  always  called  himself,  and 
his  family  have  invariably  called  him,  Rafe.  As  I 
■think  they  ought  to  know,  I have  always  upheld 
that  pronunciation  in  spite  of  Hudibras. 

Gibbes  Rigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

The  pronunciation  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gwynne 
is  not  confined  to  North  Stattbrdshire.  In  Wales 
the  word  is  very  seldom  pronounced  otherwise,  and 
it  has  to  my  mind  a far  more  euphonious  sound 
pronounced  in  that  way  than  in  the  hideous  way 
general  in  England. 

R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts. 

Surely  to  pronounce  this  name  Rayfe  is  “nothing 
unusual.”  I have  always  understood  that  that 
was  the  correct  pronunciation,  as  well  as  the  best 
i usage.  D.  C.  Boulger. 

ScuTT  (5‘'‘  S.  X.  87.)— I should  imagine  that  the 
' name  of  Scutt  was  originally  Scott,  or  rather  Shot 
(Danish).  The  surname  of  Scot—Scotus  was 
[ known  some  two  centuries  before  the  Conquest, 

! and  was  comparatively  common  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  hence  the  frequency  with  which  it  is 
now  found,  especially  in  the  home  of  the  sept,  viz. 
the  country  lying  between  the  Humber  and  the 
northern  Scottish  wall  between  Forth  and  Clyde, 
and  the  river  of  Forth,  formerly  known  as  the 
“ Scotwater.”  The  term  Scotland,  as  applied  at 
present  to  North  Britain,  was  not  at  the  Conquest 
in  existence.  The  Lowlands  were  then  known  as 
Albania,  and  beyond  the  Roman  wall  of  Forth 
and  Clyde  as  Caledonia.  Thus  it  is  a matter  of 
fact  that  the  name  of  Scot  preceded  that  of  Scot- 
land, both  having  the  same  origin  in  terra,  viz. 
a tribute  or  tax.  It  would  appear  first  to  have 
been  applied  in  that  sense  by  the  Danes  in  the 
time  of  Knut  the  Great,  or  earlier,  who  for  a time 
abolished  the  (to  them)  odious  term  of  Dane  Geld, 
and  substituted  a Scotagium  or  Scot  (tribute)  in 
lieu.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Saxon  chronicles  in  the 
time  of  Canute  the  terms  church-scot,  war-scot,  acre- 
shot,  the  origin  of  the  land  tax,  and  Shotland  as 
the  term  used  in  the  Scandinavian  sagas  as  the 
equivalent  of  Albania  and  Caledonia,  or  the  whole 


of  united  Scotland  after  the  Conquest,  Scotland 
meaning  the  land  of  tribute.  As  regards  the  sur- 
name, I have  found  it  in  the  following  forms  : — In 
Norman  French,  before  the  Conquest,  as  L’Echoies, 
L’eschoies,  or  L’escot,  Latin  Scotus ; since  the  Con- 
quest, say  eleventh  century.  Shot,  Slcotlandt,  Shot- 
land,  Escotland,  Escoland,  Escot;  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  same  as  previous  centuries, 
and,  in  addition,  Le  Scot,  De  Scotia,  Lc  Shot, 
Scottys,  Shottys;  later,  in  fourteenth  century,  &c., 
Scotte,  Scote,  Scot,  Shot,  Schotte  (Teutonic),  Shotte 
(as  in  Scottesden  or  Shottesden),  and  Shot—-“  pay 
your  shot,”  an  old  English  term.  To  this  day  in 
Romney  Marsh  all  taxes  are  called  Scots,  and 
“ Scot  and  lot,”  meaning  tribute  and  obligation, 
are  words  to  be  found  in  the  oath  taken  by 
freemen  of  London,  and  doubtless  of  pre-Norman 
origin.  J.  R.  Scott,  F.S.A. 

The  passage  is  founded  on  what  is  said  in 
Patronymica  Britannica,  sub  “ Scutt,”  but  it 
somewhat  misrepresents  the  matter.  Lower  does 
not  merely  say  that  “ scut  in  Lancashire  is  a pro- 
vincialism in  extensive  use,”  but  that  a Lancashire 
correspondent  reminds  him  that  scut  is  a provin- 
cialism of  extensive  use.  It  is  rather  a sports- 
man’s term  than  a provincialism,  and  deserves  to 
be)classed  with  a fox’s  brush  and  pads.  The  word 
is  to  be  found  in  Latham’s  edition  of  Johnson  : 
“ Scut  [Norse  shott],  tail  of  those  animals  whose 
tails  are  very  short,  as  a hare.”  Lower  says  that 
the  name  Scut  is  recorded  in  the  Hundred  Rolls, 
records  of  the  inquisitions  made  by  order  of 
Edward  I.  in  1273  into  the  state  of  the  demesnes, 
&c.  I think  it  possible  that  Scutt  may  be  a cor- 
ruption of  Shute,  a village  in  Devonshire. 

St.  Swithin. 

“ Hudibras  ” (5‘*‘  S.  x.  89.) — I do  not  think 
there  is  any  misprint  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
Evelyn’s  letter  to  Pepys,  dated  August  12,  1689. 
The  portrait  of  “ Hudibras,”  which  he  says  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon  had  “ in  the  roome  where  he 
us’d  to  eate  and  dine  in  publig”  {Evelyn’s  Memoirs, 
by  Bray,  1819,  vol.  ii.  p.  242),  was  no  doubt  the 
portrait  of  Butler,  the  author  of  Hudibras,  which 
Lely  painted  for  Lord  Clarendon  (Grainger,  Bio. 
Hist.  Eng.,  1804,  vol.  iv.  p.  32).  It  has  been  several 
times  engraved,  and  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  the 
best  likeness  which  we  have  of  Butler.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Hudibras  was  published 
anonymously,  and  that  all  the  early  editions  were 
without  the  author’s  name,  so  that  hundreds  to 
whom  Hudibras  was  a household  name  would  have 
had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Butler.  Evelyn  in 
this  letter,  which  he  further  on  designates  as  a 
“ rambling,  intemperate  scribble,”  uses  for  brevity’s 
sake  Hudibras.  in  place  of  saying  Samuel  Butler, 
the  author  of  Hudibras.  Edward  Solly. 

Jaydee  inquires,  “For  what  word  can  Hudibras 
have  been  substituted  ? ” and  thinks  that  an  “ odd 
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misprint  ” has  taken  place.  He  has,  I think, 
created  a difficulty  for  himself.  Evelyn  was  speak- 
ing of  a portrait  of  Samuel  Butler,  and  calls  him 
Huclibras.  If  he  looks  to  the  edition  of  Hudibras 
published  by  Bohn  in  1859,  he  will  find  a foot-note 
at  p.  vii  of  the  preface  iiuoting  Evelyn’s  letter  to 
Pepys  of  1689,  and  the  name  is  printed  Hudibras 
for  Butler  there  and  elsewhere.  So  a picture  of 
Charles  Dickens  might  he  styled  a likeness  of 
“ Boz.”  Gibbes  PaoAUD. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 


Curious  Christian  Names  (5‘*'  S.  x.  106.)— 
J.  B.  has  hit  the  source  of  the  many  queer  Chris- 
tian names  we  now  meet  with  in  ascribing  them 
to  the  emigrants  adopting  the  name  of  the  vessel 
for  any  child  who  chanced  to  be  born  en,  route. 
I knew  a young  gentleman  very  well  who  rejoiced 
in  the  heathen  name  of  Astyanax.  His  father 
commanded  the  good  ship  Andromache,  on  board 
which  he  was  born,  and  so,  not  inappropriately, 
became  Astyanax,  the  son  of  Andromache. 

J.  0. 


Herd-boy  Lore  (5‘’‘  S.  x.  47.) — These  lines, 
and  the  custom  of  agricultural  labourers  cutting 
notches  on  the  whip-handles  to  represent  them,  are 
alluded  to  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  viii.  507 ; ix.  41, 
and  there  entitled  “ Hag’s  Prayer  ” or  “ Hog’s 
Prayer.”  See  also,  for  further  illustrative  infor- 
mation on  the  same  points,  p.  403  of  the  former 
volume,  and  3“'^  S.  vii.  114,  427,  467.  They  seem, 
from  the  accounts  there  given,  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  county  of  Kent.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Xewbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  Diocese  of  Argyle  (5*'*  S.  x.  106.) — The 
query  of  E.  W.  C.  P.  regarding  certain  names  of 
places  mentioned  in  an  epistle  of  Pope  John  XXII., 
and  which  occur  in  F.  Theiner’s  Vetera  Monu- 
menta  Hibernoruui  et  Scotorum  (Romie,  1864, 
No.  488,  pp.  248,  249),  can  be  identified  to  a 
certain  extent.  “ Kilmachermat  in  Cnapedale” 
is  evidently  the  parish  church  of  St.  Charmaig,  in 
(North)  Knapdale,  Argyleshire,  which  belonged  to 
the  monks  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Kil- 
winning, in  Ayrshire,  who  had  obtained  the  right 
of  patronage  to  it  from  Walter  Steivart,  Earl  of 
Meuteth  (1258-1294).  The  chapels  of  “ St.  Marie 
in  Cnapedale  ” and  of  “ St.  Michael  in  Inwerlaxo” 
(not  “ inwerlaxo,”  to  quote  exactly  the  spelling  of 
the  scribe)  were  in  the  same  parish,  and  the  latter 
place  appears  to  be  Inverlussay,  where  there  was 
once  a chapel,  or  rather  at  Drimnacreige,  near  it. 
For  additional  particulars  the  following  works  may 
be  consulted  : — Origines  Parochiales  Scotice  (vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  pp.  39,  40);  Sinclair’s  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland  (vols.  vi.  pp.  255-265,  and  xix.  308-326) ; 
New  Stat.  Account,  “Argyllshire”  (p.  635);  Anti- 
quities of  Argyllshire,  by  J.  S.  Howson  (Cambridge 
Camden  Society,  1842,  pp.  82,  83);  Cam.erarius 
(p.  108).  A.  S.  A. 

Richmond. 

Hunter’s  “ Deanery  of  Doncaster  ” (5‘^  S. 
X.  107.) — I am  able  to  state  that  Dr.  Catty’s  pro- 
posed new  edition  of  this  work  has  received  all  the 
sanction  which  the  representatives  of  the  author 
are  able  to  give.  The  work  appeared  in  1828  and 
1831  ; the  author  died  in  1861.  Gwavas. 

I understand  that  a new  edition  of  this  valuable 
work  will  shortly  be  brought  out  by  Dr.  Catty. 

C.  J.  E. 


“The  Land  or  the  Ocean”  (fi***  S.  x.  107.) — 
Does  Handford  mean  the  Land  in  the  Ocean? 
If  so,  the  words  are  by  Thomas  Dibdin  and  the 
mus'c  by  T.  Attwood.  Probably  your  correspon- 
dent can  now  find  it  with  ease  ; but,  if  not,  I can 
send  him  the  melody  and  the  words.  It  is  as 
stupid,  slovenly,  and  ill  written  as  most  of  Dibdin’s 
songs  ; but  for  all  that,  it  has  what  few  English 
songs  have  now,  even  when  well  written — the  right 
ring  in  the  national  spirit  displayed  in  it.  The 
melody  ends  on  the  third  instead  of  the  octave, 
which  is  not  a good  sign  for  the  music. 

0.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Archdeacon  Johnson,  Founder  of  LTpping- 
iiAM  School  (5‘''  S.  x.  108.) — The  Eev.  Robert 
Johnson,  who  founded  the  above  school  in  1584, 
was  Archdeacon  of  Leicester  and  Rector  of  North 
Luffenham  (co.  Rutland).  There  is  in  the  chancel 
of  the  parish  church,  St.  John  Baptist,  North 
Luffenham,  a brass  plate  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription (I  give  it  only  in  part,  the  whole  would 
be  too  long) : — 

“ Robarfc  Johnson,  bachelor  of  Rivinitie,  a painfull 
preacher,  parson  of  North  Luffenham. 

“ He  erected  a faire  free  gramar  schoole  in  Okeham. 

“ He  erected  a faire  free  gramar  schoole  in  Uppingham. 

“ He  bought  lands  of  Quene  Elizabeth  towardes  the 
maintenance  of  them. 

“ He  recovered,  bought,  and  procured  the  hospitalle  of 
William  Dalby  in  Okeham,  &c. 

“ He  was  also  beneficiall  to  the  towne  of  North 
Luffenham,  And  also  to  the  towne  of  Stamford,  where 
he  was  borne  of  worshipfull  parents.” 

The  church  register  records  that  he  was  buried  on 
July  24,  1625.  Harris  Gibson. 

Liverpool. 

Archdeacon  .Johnson  founded  Uppingham  School 
and  also  Oakham  School  about  the  year  1584.  The 
letters  patent  were  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  her  reign.  Archdeacon 
Johnson  had  begged  from  the  queen  some  con- 
cealed Church  lands,  and  from  the  produce  of  these, 
together  with  benefactions  and  liberal  gifts  from 
his  own  purse,  he  founded  the  two  schools. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

The  epitaph  on  Archdeacon  “ Robart  Jhonson  ” 
may  be  found  in  Pettigrew’s  Chronicles  of  the 
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Tombs  (Bohn’s  Antiquarian  Library),  p.  86.  It 
should  be  read  as  a model  epitaph.  Gwavas. 

The  Rebuilding  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
' (S***  S.  X.  164.) — Dugdale  devotes  many  pages  of 
his  History  of  St.  Haul’s  Cathedral  to  “ A par- 
ticular of  the  several  contributions  made  Vjy 
' sundry  persons,  and  of  other  monies  raised,  first 
towards  the  repair,  and  afterwards  towards  the  new 
fabrick  of  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral”  (edit.  1818, 
pp.  142-168).  The  total  amount  contributed 
from  August  5,  1664,  until  March  25,  1685,  is 
126,604(.  6.S.  zil.  The  long  list  enumerates  gifts 
by  private  jiersons  as  well  as  parochial  and  diocesan 
' collections.  I do  not  find  the  Lytham  collection 
i set  down  in  the  accounts  for  1678  ; probably  it 
may  have  been  included  in  a diocesan  or  county 
1 collection. 

Only  a few  weeks  ago  I received  a letter  from 
an  incumbent  in  the  country  who  was  desirous  of 
restoring  his  church,  asking  me,  as  one  of  the 
cathedral  clergy,  to  make  a donation  to  his  re- 
storation fund,  on  the  ground  that  his  parish  had 
contributed  to  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul’s  on  the 
occasion  of  this  general  collection.  Do  you  not 
think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I may  plead  the  Statute  of 
Limitations  in  reply  ? The  collection  referred  to 
in  “ N.  & Q,,”  4^''  S.  xi.  423,  which  amounted  to 
101,33()L  4s.  8d.,  was  made  in  1631-43  (Dugdale, 
History,  p.  109).  W.  Sparrow  Siiipson. 

Length  of  a Generation  (5*’’  S.  ix.  488,  518  ; 
X.  95,  130,  157.) — On  July  29  last  died  Mary 
Young  in  the  ninety-eighth  year  of  her  age.  I 
remember  perfectly  well  her  father,  Ambrose 
Coney,  who  died  in  1842,  also  in  his  ninety-eighth 
year,  so  that  the  lives  of  these  two  persons,  father 
and  daughter,  extended  to  very  nearly  150  years. 
In  the  year  1841  there  were  living  the  representa- 
tives of  four  generations  of  his  lineal  descendants. 

T.  W.  W.  S. 

A well-known  historical  instance  is  in  the  case 
of  James  II.  of  England,  born  in  October,  1633, 
whose  grandson,  Henry,  Cardinal  of  York,  died  in 
June,  1807.  The  three  generations  lasted,  there- 
fore, for  173  years  and  eight  months.  Still  more 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the  Cardinal  of  York’s 
aunt  by  half  blood.  Queen  Mary  II.,  died  in 
December,  1694,  that  is  to  say,  112i  years  before 
her  nephew.  With  regard  to  the  number  of 
generations  in  a century,  it  will  be  remarked  that 
these  frequently  vary  in  the  different  branches  of 
the  same  family.  Thus,  the  male  representative 
of  the  senior  branch  of  the  family  with  which  I 
am  connected,  who  is  about  the  same  age  as  myself, 
is  the  eighth,  and  I am  the  sixth,  in  descent  from 
our  common  ancestor.  That  ancestor  died  about  220 
years  ago'  so  that  in  the  one  case  there  were  not 
quite  four  generations  in  the  century,  and  in  the 
other  not  quite  three.  J.  A.  S. 


In  the  very  interesting  Life  of  the  late  'Distin- 
guished Soldier  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  G.C.B.,  I 
think  it  is  mentioned  that  his  father  was  born  in 
1722,  that  he  fought  as  a captain  in  Cumberland’s 
army  at  Culloden,  and  that  he  died  in  1792.  Sir 
John  was  born  in  1782,  and  died  within  the  last 
few  years.  A.  A. 

Funerals  and  Highways  (4^'*  S.  xi.  213,  285, 
374,  433  ; xii.  96,  158  ; 5«>  S.  x.  49.)— Dr. 
CoBUAM  Brewer’s  explanation  of  the  “ pins  ” is 
Cjuite  satisfactory.  Their  use  as  a small  fee,  paid 
under  the  circumstances  noted,  points  to  a period 
when  pins  had  a more  appreciable  value  than  at 
present,  of  which  we  have  an  illustration  in  the 
legal  term  “ pin-money  ” for  the  provision  secured 
to  a married  woman  for  her  personal  expenditure. 
As  to  his  query  whether  a funeral  passage  gives  a 
public  right  of  rvay  by  law  or  custom,  it  is  no 
doubt  a widespread  popular  error,  but  one  easily 
to  be  accounted  for.  In  proving  public  user  of  a 
way,  it  is  seldom  possible  to  adduce  evidence  of 
acts  of  user,  in  open  assertion  of  a right,  in  the 
presence  of  the  owner  of  the  land  ; and  evidence  of 
solitary  acts  of  user  is  met  by  the  objection  that 
they  were  acts  of  trespass  unknown  to  the  owner, 
or  that  there  was  an  implied  permission  as  an  act 
of  favour.  With  the  number  of  occasions  on 
which,  and  the  number  of  persons  by  whom,  the 
way  has  been  used  without  any  interference  by  the 
owner,  the  probability  is  increased  that  such  public 
use  was  known  and  submitted  to  by  him.  The 
passing  of  a public  procession,  of  which  a funeral 
would  be  a conspicuous  instance,  would  be  an  act 
of  notoriety  capable  of  proof  by  a number  of  wit- 
nesses, and  would  therefore  be  an  important  fact 
in  proof  of  public  user.  Persons  for  above  the 
vulgar,  seeing  the  stress  laid  on  such  a fact  in  a 
trial  at  law,  might  be  excused  for  some  confusion 
of  ideas  between  a right  of  way  established  by  evi- 
dence of  a funeral  precession  and  a right  created 
by  the  funeral  procession  itself.  A notion^  so 
originating  would  tend  to  its  own  confirmation, 
for,  like  °the  tenant  farmer  mentioned  in  _Dr. 
CoBHAM  Brewer’s  note,  even  a lawyer  might 
well  hesitate  under  similar  circumstances  to  allow 
a funeral  procession  to  pass  over  his  ground,  know- 
ing the  use  which  would  be  made  of  the  fact  in 
encouraging  a popular  belief  in  a public  right,  and 
apprehending  that  as  a matter  of  legal  evidence 
the  fact  might  be  remembered  _ and  used  against 
him,  when  unable  to  prove  the  circumstances  of  his 
permission  having  been  asked  for  and  given.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  refusal  itself,  by  being  attri- 
buted to  the  motive  of  preventing  the  creation  of 
a public  way,  would  encourage  the  vulgar  error. 

^ J.  F.  Marsh. 

Hardwick  House,  Chepstow. 

Nightingales  and  Cowslips  (5^^  S.  ix.  408, 
491  ; X.  36.) — No,  cowslips  are  not  confined  to 
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cretaceous  and  limestone  districts.  Sovverby  says 
they  prefer  clay,  and  my  observation  bears  out  his 
statement.  We  have  plenty  of  cowslips  in  the 
red  sandstone  part  of  Lancashire,  but,  of  course, 
no  nightingales.  P.  P. 

The  Monks  of  Mount  Atiios  (5*h  S.  x.  8,  38.) 
— I think  that  A.  S.  will  find  a great  deal  about 
the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  that  will  greatly  in- 
terest him  as  regards  their  art  school  of  painting 
in  Didron’s  Manuel  d’ Iconographie  Chreticnne, 
1845.  This,  however,  was  published  in  Paris  four 
years  earlier  than  the  Hon.  Mr.  Curzon’s  work  on 
the  monasteries  of  the  Levant.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Shakspeare  : Newton  : Harvey,  &c.  (5^’'  S. 
X.  86, 153.) — At  present  I cannot  form  a clear  and 
full  idea  of  the  theory  of  the  blood  system  that  pre- 
vailed before  Harvey’s  discovery.  As  my  account 
of  it  therefore  would  be  somewhat  imperfect  and 
scrappy,  I defer  trying  to  answer  Mr.  .T.  F. 
Marsh’s  rpiery.  For  instance,  it  was  thought 
that  the  veins  and  arteries  carried  blood  to  all 
parts  of  the  body  to  feed  them ; but  I cannot  quite 
make  out  whether  they  believed  that  the  loss  was 
made  up  by  entirely  fresh  blood,  or  whether — 
though  they  knew  nothing  of  the  true  system  of 
the  circulation — they  believed  in  a circulation. 
But  whatever  their  theory  was,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  the  interpretation  he  would 
give  to  “ the  ruddy  drops  that  visit  my  sad  heart” 
{Jul.  Cas.,  ii.  1),  has  fallen  into  an  error  similar  to 
that  which  led  him  to  suppose  that  Shakespere  had 
forestalled  Newton.  Bar.  Glantvile  in  1360  said 
(I  quote  St.  Batman’s  translation,  which  I have 
verified  with  the  original  Latin)  : “ Augustine 
saith  ....  and  bringeth  bloud  from  the  Liver  to 
the  holownesse  [elsewhere  called  the  (right)  cell] 
of  the  hart.”  And  again,  “ And  in  Isidne  it  is 
sayd  ....  For  the  well  [principium]  of  the  veynes 
spring  thereof  [i.e.  from  the  heart] : and  it  is 
•hollow  to  receive  bloud  ” (Batman,  1.  v.  c.  36). 

B.  Nicholson,  M.D. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  anticipated  the 
theory  of  the  tides  in 

“ The  moist  star 

Upon  whose  influence  Neptune’s  empire  stands.” 

Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Also  photography  in 

“ The  art  itself  is  nature.” 

Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

And  the  telegraph  in 

” Put  a girdle  round  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.”  Mid.  A.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Este. 

Birmingham. 

St.  Ddnstan’s-in-the-West  (5*^  S.  x.  112, 
157.) — The  relation  between  D.  J.’s  reply  and  my 
paragraph  on  Gauliry  Forest  seems  to  be  like  that 


which  connects  Tenterden  steeple  with  the  Good- 
win Sands.  I,  Albertus  Jones,  Minimus,  in- 
cidentally mention  that  the  beautiful  lantern  tower 
of  All  Saints’,  Pavement,  is  a familiar  object  to 
Londoners,  having  been  copied  and  set  atop  of  the 
sham  Gothic  church  of  St.  Dunstan.  Whereupon 
Divus  Joannes  asks  why  I am  so  displeased  with 
this  copy  of  a beautiful  object.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  sham  Gothic  church  below  that  is  dis- 
pleasing. But  it  is  also  interesting  as  showing 
how  utterly  incapable  the  architects  of  that  day 
were  of  producing  any  original  work  that  should 
harmonize  with  the  old.  And  the  story  of  the 
architect’s  fate,  which  I was  careful  to  give  as 
a legend  only,  is  interesting  too,  whether  true  or 
not;  for  it  shows  the  depth  of  the  architectural 
ignorance  which  then  prevailed  that  any  man  (I 
did  not  say  any  sane  man)  should  be  thought 
capable  of  supposing  that  a copy  of  a tower  at 
York  would  pass  muster  as  an  original  in  London. 
If  D.  J.  seriously  wishes  for  a definition  of  “ sham 
Gothic  ” let  him  pay  a visit  to  the  interior  of  St. 
Dunstan’s.  The  lantern  of  St.  Helen’s  at  York  is 
by  no  means  so  beautiful,  nor  so  elevated,  nor  so 
striking  as  that  of  All  Saints’,  and  I believe  All 
Saints’  to  be  the  original  of  St.  Dunstan’s. 

A.  J.  M. 

The  Knights  of  St.  John  (5**’  S.  ix.  429  ; x. 
33.) — I think  that  the  effigies  mentioned  by 
Earlscourt  are  not  those  of  Knights  Hospit- 
allers, but  of  Knights  Templars.  Some  confusion 
seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  with  regard 
to  these  two  celebrated  religious  and  military 
orders.  The  Knights  Hospitallers  (now  known  as 
the  Knights  of  Malta)  appear  never  to  have  had 
justice  done  to  them,  and  the  ground  for  an  ex- 
haustive history  remains  unoccupied.  The  order 
was  founded  at  Jerusalem  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1101,  eighteen  years  prior  to  that  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  and  it  was  the  last  that  was  suppressed. 

“ The  Knights  Hospitallers  (whose  chief  mansion  was 
at  Clerkenwell  nigh  London),  being  gentlemen  and 
soldiers  of  ancient  families  and  high  spirits,  would  not  be 
brought  to  present  to  Henry  VIII.  such  puling  petitions 
and  public  recognitions  as  other  orders  had  done. 
Wherefore,  like  stout  fellows,  they  opposed  any  thought 
to,  enrich  themselves  with  their  ample  revenues,  and 
stood  on  their  own  defence  and  justification.  But 
Barnabas’  day  itself  hath  a night,  and  this  long-lived 
order,  which  in  England  went  over  the  grave  of  aU 
others,  came  at  last  to  its  own.” — Fuller’s  Holy  War. 

It  is  interesting  at  the  present  time  to  know 
that  after  the  downfall  of  Acre,  in  1291,  the  re- 
mains of  this  order  took  refuge  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  In  1310  they  took  possession  of  the 
island  of  Rhodes.  From  here,  in  1522,  they  were 
driven  by  the  Sultan  Solyman  (who  acknowledged 
he  had  lost  80,000  men  by  the  hands  of  the 
knights,  and  as  many  more  by  disease).  Italy 
now  became  their  asylum  till  1530,  when  Charles  V. 
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gave  them  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo  ; but 
after  the  surrender  of  Malta  to  the  French  in  17!)8, 
the  Knights  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  Malta,  be- 
, came  extinct  as  a sovereign  body, 
i It  may  be  mentioned  that  when  “ Mary  as- 
cended the  throne  of  England  she  restored  the 
Hospitallers  to  their  former  consequence.  Sir 
Thomas  Tresham  was  elected  the  prior  of  Clerken- 
well ; but  within  a twelvemonth  afterwards  the 
i establishment  was  again  suppressed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth”  (Wallen).  Medweig. 

There  is  a somewhat  mutilated  effigy,  in  stone, 
of  a cross-legged  knight  lying  near  the  ruined 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  this  town,  where  it 
was  dug  up  in  1817.  It  has  been  engraved,  with 
the  imperfections  supplied  in  outline,  for  the 
History  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Chapel,  published  here 
in  1819  ; and  as  Mr.  F.  R.  Davies  wishes  to  see 
an  engraving  of  the  kind,  I shall  be  happy  to 
lend  him  a copy  of  the  work  if  he  desire  it.  There 
is  a similar  effigy,  finely  carved  in  oak,  in  the  large 
priory  church  at  Pamber,  about  six  miles  from 
here,  and  also,  according  to  the  above  pamphlet, 
one  in  Thornhill  Church,  Yorkshire,  an  engraving 
of  which  is  given  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1795. 

H.  G.  C. 


If  he  bears  on  his  banner  the  well-known  line 
That  ‘ Kings  do  rule  by  right  divine  ’ ; 

If  you  find  that  he  fearlessly  takes  his  stand 
With  prelate  and  peer  for  his  native  land, 

For  them,  or  with  them,  to  fall  or  live. 

Be  sure  that  man ’s  a Conservative. 


If  he  does  not  blench  when  feuds  run  high, 
But  encounters  the  onset  steadily ; 

Unsway’d  by  a smile,  and  unaw’d  by  a frown. 
Firm  for  the  People,  as  firm  for  the  Crown  ; 
Ready  to  venture,  as  freemen  should. 

Life  and  limb  for  his  country’s  good. 

But  never  one  jot  of  her  freedom  to  give — 

Be  sure  that  man ’s  a Conservative.” 


Leicester. 


C.  Oldershaw. 


Funeral  Arjiour  (5‘'‘  S.  ix.  429  ; x.  11,  73> 
129,  152.) — In  the  churches  of  Monks  Kirby  and 
Newbold-on-Avon  are  the  remains  of  achieve- 
ments. See  also  Bloxam’s  Monumental  Archi- 
tecture for  engravings  of  remains  at  Leamington, 
Hastings,  and  Coleshill  (title-page  and  p.  103). 
All  the  above  are  in  co.  Warwick.  In  Bloxam’s. 
Gothic  Architecture,  p.  493,  one  in  Norton  Church, 
Worcestershire,  is  engraved.  And  in  the  vestry 
of  one  of  the  churches  at  St.  Albans  is  a real- 
helmet,  found  in  the  church.  A.  R.  B. 


Basingstoke. 

The  Reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  (5‘^  S.  x.  107.) — 
In  the  admirable  Chronological  Index  to  Historical 
Fiction  in  the  Boston  (U.S.  A.)  Public  Library  I 
find  under  the  head  of  Louis  XVIII. : — “ T.  Moore, 
Fudge  Family  in  Paris;  Croly,  Paris  in  1815, 
poem  ; Bonnechose,  Christojdier  Bauval. 

“ Manners. — Pougens,  Les  Quatre  Ages  (country 
life),  tale.”  H.  A.  B. 

A Song,  “The  Conservative”  (5*'’  S.  x.  126.) 
— The  following  is  the  song  to  which  your  corre- 
spondent Cuthbert  Bede  refers.  Perhaps  you 
will  embalm  it  in  your  columns  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  future  generations.  I do  not  know  whether 
it  was  original  or  selected,  but  it  was  one  of  a 
series  which  appeared  in  the  Leicester  Herald,  a 
paper  now  defunct,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  signed 
B.,  and  headed  by  a suitable  Latin  motto.  The 
series  included  “ The  Whig,”  “ The  Moderate 
Man,”  “ The  Whig — and  Something  More,”  and 
“ The  Radical  ” : — 

“ The  Conservative. 

‘ Qui  consulta  patrum  qui  leges  juraque  servat.’ 
When  you  meet  with  a man  with  a full  bright  eye. 
And  the  brow  that  tells  of  the  purpose  high. 

With  the  port  of  pride  and  with  gesture  free. 

And  a frank  and  matdy  courtesy  ; 

Who  yields  to  woman  and  grey-hair’d  eld 
The  respect  in  which  each  should  aye  be  held ; 

Who  insult  neither  will  brook  nor  give. 

Be  sure  that  man ’s  a Conservative. 

If  he  is  not  afraid  nor  asham’d  to  own 
He  believes  in  his  Bible,  and  kneels  to  the  Throne  ; 


Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5*'>  S.  x. 
168.)  — 

“ By  Nebo’s  lonely  mountain,”  &c. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Alexander.  Printed  in  Lyra  Anglicana,. 
edited  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Baynes  (Houlston  & Wright).  The 
poem  is  in  a collection  originally  published  by  Masters. 

C.  H.  E.  C. 

If  I mistake  not,  Mrs.  Alexander’s  poem  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Duhlin  University  Magazine  in  or  about 
the  year  1857.  Alexander  Paterson. 

(5>i>  S.  viii.  509;  ix.  38,  219  ; x.  179.) 

Napoleon’s  Midnight  Review. — The  version  inquired: 
about  by  G.  C.  is  no  doubt  that  by  N.  L.  Frothingham, 
to  be  found  in  Gems  of  German  Verse,  edited  by  Ur. 
Furness,  and  published  in  Philadelphia.  It  begins: — 

“ At  midnight  hour  the  drummer 
Gets  up  from  his  grave  so  low ; 

With  his  drum  his  round  he  marches. 

Goes  briskly  to  and  fro.” 

H.  A.  B. 


iMt^rcIIanroujf. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Thunor  the  Thunderer,  carved  on  a Scandinavian  Font 
of  about  the  Year  1000  .•  the  first  yet  found  God- 
Figure  of  our  Scando-Goihic  Forefathers.  By  Prof. 
Dr.  George  Stephens,  F.S.A.  (Williams  & Norgate.) 
When  the  old  church  at  Ottrava  (formerly  Otter-wade, 
the  Ford  of  the  Otter),  in  the  diocese  of  Skara,  West 
Gotland,  Sweden,  was  taken  down  in  1813,  and  its  sand- 
stone materials  used  for  the  building  of  a new  church  at 
Dimbo,  the  old  font  or  doopstone,  as  Prof.  Stephens 
delights  to  call  it,  was  preserved ; and  in  1875  that  active 
Swedish  archaeologist  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ljungstrom  sent 
Prof.  Stephens  full-sized  tracings  of  the  figures  with 
which  it  is  ornamented,  and  his  correspondent  havin 
explained  them  to  him,  Ljungstrom  published  a shoj 
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account  of  them  with  small  engravings  in  1877.  Accord- 
ing to  our  author,  “all  early  Christian  art  was  a horn- 
book, and  more  or  less  symbolical,  helping  to  gather  folk 
into  the  fold.”  Hence  it  is  that  in  old  Christian  lands, 
especially  in  the  North,  is  the  dipstone  often  so  excep- 
tionally decorated,  and  no  part  of  Europe  has  so  many 
costly  fonts  as  Scandinavia.  This  very  interesting  one, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Prof.  Stephens’s  extremely 
curious  book,  is  of  about  the  year  1000  or  very  early  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the 
National  Museum,  Stockholm.  English  archaeologists 
owe  no  small  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  author  for  furnish- 
ing them  with  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  monu- 
ment, almost  as  extraordinary  as  the  dipstone  itself. 
All  w'ho  have  the  good  fortune  to  know  the  professor  are 
aware  that  the  poetical  element  is  as  much  a part  of 
himself  as  his  archaeological  acquirements,  and  will  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  book  opens  with  what 
might  well  have  been  a homily  on  baptism  delivered  by 
a newly  converted  Scald.  After  this  clever  and  striking 
illustration  of  the  font,  as  it  might  have  been  given 
when  the  rude  carvings  on  it  were  executed.  Prof. 
Stephens  illustrates  it  from  his  own  vast  stores  of 
Scando- Gothic  learning;  and  in  his  dissertation  on 
Tliu[no)r  and  his  Emblems  gives  English  readers  such  a 
complete  account  of  Tlm(no)r  and  his  worship,  and 
relerences  to  him  in  tradition,  and  in  the  written  prose 
and  verse  still  left  us,  as  only  the  learned  author  of  Old 
JVorthern  liunic  Monuments  could  have  gathered  to- 
gether. No  one  interested  in  Runic  literature  should 
fail  to  secure  a copy  of  this  interesting  monograph. 

Many  Moods:  a Volume  of  Verse.  By  John  Addington 
Symonds.  (Smith  & Elder.) 

This  is  a book  of  the  Renaissance — that  third  English 
Renaissance  (Chaucer’s  being  the  first)  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  which  recalls  not  only  Byron  and  Shelley,  but 
Keats,  and  Landor,  and  Rossetti,  and  William  Morris, 
and  one  other.  Something  of  the  flavour  and  tone  of  all 
these  later  bards  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Symonds’s  verse  ; 
but  it  has  originality  enough,  and  far  more  than  enough 
of  power  and  sweetness,  to  gain  for  him  the  “sacred 
name  of  poet”  which  he  affects  to  disclaim.  Indeed, 
his  chief  fault  of  style  appears  to  be  a certain  exuber- 
ance of  sweetness  and  extravagant  use  of  power  in  de- 
scription, which  confuse  the  thought  instead  of  clearing 
it ; for  it  is  not  the  pomp  of  crowding  adjectives  and  the 
richness  of  brilliant  similes  that  can  avail  to  represent 
and  enforce  the  awe  and  the  splendour  of  Nature.  His 
“ Pictures  of  Travel,”  however,  are  full  of  clear  and  de- 
lightful memories  for  those  ■who  love  Switzerland  and 
Italy  ; the  Paduan  story,  “ I Tre  Felici,”  and  the  Hellenic 
monologue  “ Callicrates,”  are  admirable,  and  not  un- 
worthy of  the  great  names  cited  above;  and  a skilful  use 
of  lerza  and  oliava  rima  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of 
some  of  these  poems.  But  there  is  very  little  “ jilain 
living  and  high  thinking”  in  the  volume.  Its  effect  on 
the  reader’s  mind  is  simply  luscious  and  vague  ; we  see 
not  what  clearness  of  vision,  what  lofty  aim  or  pregnant 
recollection,  a man  can  derive  from  verse  of  such  a 
school.  “ Unity  of  tone”  it  certainly  has,  as  Mr. 
Symonds  says ; but  the  tone  is  a little  like  that  of  a 
siren.  One  other  criticism  we  feel  bound  to  make.  We 
greatly  regret  that  Mr.  Symonds  should  appear  to  yield 
to  the  too  prevailing  fashion  of  accentualinq  his  verse. 
Does  he  really  suppose  that  the  cultivated  readers  who 
alone  will  care  for  such  poems  as  his  are  unable  to  scan 
them?  Does  he  tliiidc  that  there  lives  a man  with  soul 
so  dead  as  not  to  know,  without  the  help  of  an  accent,  that 
“blessed”  and  “cursed”  are  words  of  two  syllables,  or 
that  “ pleased  ” is  or  is  not  a monosyllable,  according  as 
the  rhythm  demands? 


jiuttcErf  to  Q:arrr^pcntreiil£5. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Miriam  Wertheimer,— You  will  find  the  question  of 
the  Sibylline  Oracles  in  their  relation  to  Christianity 
discussed  at  considerable  length  in  Blunt’s  Dictionary  of 
Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology  (Rivingtons,  1872),  the 
article  in  which  opens  with  a reference  to  the  Dies  Ira:. 
We  were  aware  of  the  view  which  you  mention,  but  are 
still  of  opinion  that  the  grammatical  construction  does 
not  imjily  that  David  and  the  Sibyls  were  acquainted 
with  each  other’s  prophecies.  As  a matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  Sibylline  collections  which  remain  to  us  are  of 
a relatively  modern  date,  and,  as  Blunt  says,  “ essentially 
different  from  what  is  known  of  the  original.”  Blunt 
identifies  four  difierent  collections:  (1)  the  three  books 
acquired  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  destroyed 
by  fire  during  the  civil  war  between  Sylla  and  Marius ; 
(2)  a compilation  of  about  a thousand  verses,  transcribed 
cbiefly  from  the  Erythraean  Oracles,  to  replace  the 
original  set ; (3)  a series  apparently  the  work  of  an 
Alexandrian  Jew,  whose  existence  is  proved  by  quota- 
tions from  Josephus  and  the  early  Fathers;  (4)  the  col- 
lection still  extant,  forming  an  addition  to  series  ii.,  and 
mostly  due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  “rhapsody  of  a 
Christian  of  the  second  century,  who  utilized  the 
popularity  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  as  a means  of  spread- 
ing the  faith.” 

D.  M.  Irvine. — The  peerage  of  Kilsyth  was  created 
1C61  in  the  person  of  Sir  James  Livingstone,  of  Barn- 
cloich,  and  attainted  1716  in  the  person  of  William, 
third  Viscount,  who  married  Jean,  Viscountess  Dundee, 
youngest  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Cochrane,  who  pre- 
deceased his  father,  the  first  Earl  of  Dundonald.  The 
last  Lord  Kilsyth  was  son  of  the  first  and  brother  of  the 
second,  and  was  born,  as  stated  in  Anderson’s  Scottish 
Nation,  March  29,  1650.  He  opposed  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  but  was  chosen  one  of  the  representative  peers  in 
1710,  and  again  in  1713.  Engaging  in  the  ’15,  his  title 
was  attainted  and  his  estates  were  confiscated.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  in  Holland,  January  12,  1733.  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Jean  Cochrane,  Lord  Kilsyth 
married  Barbara  Makdougall  of  Maokerston,  but  his  issue 
by  both  wives  died  in  infancy. 

C.  L.  HE  W.— The  statue  of  William  HI.  in  St.  James’s 
Square  is  by  the  younger  Bacon,  1808.  It  replaced  a 
conduit  which  is  seen  in  old  prints  and  maps  of  London. 

L.  P. — It  is  merely  necessary  for  correspondents  to 
write  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  their  communica- 
tions. 

W.  M.  B. — “No  man  is  a hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre  ” 
is  a saying  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  ; but  see  “ N.  & Q.,” 
2'“'  S.  xi.  279. 

Mr.  Ew'ing  has  been  absurdly  misinformed,  for  all  are 
welcome ; but  see  ante,  p.  189.  “ Slang  Phrases”  in  due 
course. 

W.  H. — Mr.  Thoms’s  address  is  40,  St.  George’s  Square, 
Belgrave  Road,  London,  S.W. 

F.  W.  F. — We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

D.  M.  M.— Sent. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “'The  Publisher” — at  the  Ofiice,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


I Sth  S.  X.  Sept.  1-1,  78.] 
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BOMAN  CATHOLIC  LITERATUBE  ; AUTHORS 
WANTED. 

j (Concluded  from  p.  162.) 

I I pass  to  another  subject,  far  more  interesting, 
because  affording  “ pastime  passing  excellent.”  It 
j is  the  language  Sadlier  & Co.  assign  to  “ King, 
j Lords,  and  Commons  ” of  Germany  in  the  eleventh 
j century.  The  hero,  a German  prince,  addresses 
the  following  words  to  a Bohemian  prince  : “ Of 
all  the  scamps  that  pervert  the  mind  of  the  king, 
you  are  the  most  contemptible”  (p.  21).  A knight 
says  he  is  “ as  thirsty  as  a trooper”  (p.  31).  The 
king’s  chamberlain  declares  a knight  to  be  “ a 
j blackguard”  (p.  91).  The  noble  Vambaud,  in  the 
: same  page,  describes  the  Abbot  Stephen  first  as 
! “ a tough  customer”  and  then  as  “ a slippery  cus- 
j tomfer”  (p.  78).  One  of  the  king’s  archers  says  to 
1 a monk,  “Cursed  monk!  what’s  the  use  of  your 
, making  this  infernal  uproar  ?”  (pp.  74,  75).  To  an 
I abbot  (described  as  a descendant  of  Charlemagne) 

I the  emperor  addresses  this  language:  “What 
unprecedented  impudence”  (p.  103);  “Miserable 
varlet ! a cord  shall  end  your  days  at  once”  (p.  134). 
Of  his  wife  Bertha  he  says  she  will  soon  be 
, “ trying  a fresh  piece  of  clap-trap”  (p.  185).  One 
of  his  soldiers  is  thus  addressed  : “Well  ! broken- 
winded  caitiff ! give  the  signal,  or  you  shall  have 
your  lungs  dragged  out  of  you  ” (p.  227). 

Absurdity  in  language  is  surpassed  by  the  intro- 


duction of  incidents  that  never  could  have  occurred. 
This  point  can  be  made  clear  in  a few  lines. 
No  great  scholar  is  more  universally  known  than 
Jacob  Grimm  ; few  books  are  so  frecpiently  con- 
sulted as  his  Deutsche  Redds  Alterthumer  (Gro- 
ningen, 1828).  In  this  work  Grimm  positively 
declares  “there  is  no  example  to  be  found  in 
German  judicial  proceedings  of  men  being  exposed 
to  contend  against  wild  beasts.”*  Not  in  defiance, 
but  in  absolute  ignorance  of  this  statement,  Henry 
is  described  as  dooming  an  innocent  young  man  to 
fight  with  a lion.  The  German  “ Commodus  ” does 
this  by  outraging  all  the  rules  established  for 
regulating  single  combats,  the  issue  of  which  was 
to  be  accepted  as  “ the  judgment  of  God.”  The 
emperor  is  the  accuser,  and,  in  the  romance,  nomi- 
nates, without  consulting  the  accused,  that  person’s 
champion ; and  he  conceals  from  the  accused  the 
name  and  description  of  the  champion  who  was  to 
maintain  the  truth  of  the  accusation  (p.  131).t  So 
ignorant  is  the  author  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
is  writing  that  he  is  unconscious  he  has  been 
describing  a victory  having  been  won  by  the 
champion  of  the  accused  when  the  lion  (Henry’s 
champion),  having  been  tamed  “ by  a miracle,”  is 
described  thus  to  have  conducted  itself  in  presence 
of  its  adversary  : “ The  lion  slowly  rose  and  re- 
treated . . . went,  as  if  in  spite  of  himself,  within 
ihe  vehicle”  (pp.  217,  218). 'J  A like  want  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  times,  customs,  &c.,  attempted 
to  be  described  will  be  found  in  pp.  41,  42,  58, 
221,  228,  277. 

Although  the  work  published  by  Sadlier  & Co. 
cannot  properly  be  described  as  “a  historical 
romance,”  still  it  undoubtedly  is  a literary  curi- 
osity as  “ a translation.”  No  one  can  read  it 
without  wishing  to  see  what  were  the  precise 
words  in  the  original  which  have  been  “ done 


■*  “ Thieren  Vorwerfen,  ‘feris  objicere,  dare  adbestias,” 
von  dieser  bei  den  Romern  haufigen  todesart,  hat  das 
deutscbe  recht  kein  beispiel.” — B.  v.  c.  iii.  § 18,  vol.  ii. 
p.  701. 

t It  is  manifest  that  the  compounder  of  such  stuff 
had  never  seen  or  perhaps  heard  of  Grimm’s  chapter  con- 
cerning the  “ Gottes-Urtheil,  in  verb.  Keinpf,”  and  that 
Aluratoris’s  dissertations,  De  Jitdiciis  Dei  and  De  Duello, 
were  alike  unknown  to  him. 

I Don  Quixote,  learned  in  the  laws  of  chivalry,  assumed 
the  title  of  “ Knight  of  the  Lions,”  not  because  he  had 
actually  fought  and  conquered  a lion,  but  that,  having 
faced  and  defied  to  mortal  combat  a lion,  that  unman- 
nerly brute  behaved  as  impolitely  to  him  as  Henry’s  lion 
did  to  the  hero  of  the  romance  ; that  is  to  say,  “enseho 
sus  traseras  a Don  Quixote... y se  bolvio  a echar  en  la 
jaula  ” (part  ii.  c.  v.  p.  143,  Antwerp,  1672).  As  to  the 
fanciful  judicial  combat  in  Sadlier  & Co.’s  Bertha,  it  is 
traceable  to  the  well-known  story  of  The  Dog  of  Mo  u- 
targis,  a story  concerning  which  a competent  authority 
remarks,  “ It  requires  no  great  extent  of  sagacity  to 
doubt  its  authenticity ; the  whole  adventure  is,  in  fact, 
borrowed  from  a romance”  (Edinhurgh  Revieto,^  vol. 
xxxiv.  p.  198,  art.  “Ancient  Laws  of  the  Scandinavians,, 
August,  1820). 
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into  English”  such  as  “scamp,”  “blackguard,” 
“ tough  customer,”  “ slippery  customer,”  already 
cited,  and  such  idiomatic  phraseology  as  “ Allow 
me  to  cut  the  matter  short  ” (p.  96). 

These  extracts  are  taken  from  a book  published 
in  the  United  States,  and  sent  over  here  to  super- 
sede that  which  in  outward  form  and  title  it 
resembles.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  known  in 
the  United  States  that  Bertha:  an  Historical  Tale 
was  not  two  months  published  in  Dublin  before 
it  was  pirated  by  Roman  Catholic  publishers  (not 
Sadlier  & Co.),*  and  its  circulation  in  America 
boasted  of. 

Here  is  the  condition  of  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
author.  What  be  writes  is  openly  pirated  abroad, 
and  at  home  he  is  treated  in  the  m.anner  I have 
described  by  Shamrock  and  Leisure  Hour. 

Nothing,  I believe,  can  well  be  more  notorious 
than  the  fact  that,  whether  in  poetry  or  in  prose, 
in  history,  romance,  novel,  tale,  or  essay  writing,  no 
gentleman  can  “ make  out  a living  ” if  his  literary 
labours  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  narrow 
limits  and  arid  soil  of  Roman  Catholic  literature. 
To  be  known  specially  as  a Roman  Catholic  author 
is  to  be  known  to  a disadvantage  ; it  is  a dis- 
ability ; it  is  as  bad  as  bearing  a Jew’s  badge  in 
the  Middle  Ages  ; it  is  to  insure  exclusion  from 
reviews,  mag.azines,  periodical  light  literature,  and 
it  is  to  expose  oneself  to  discourtesy  from  a 
bigoted,  ill-mannered  bookseller. 

Let  me  refer  to  this  book  Bertha  as  an  exem- 
plification of  the  position  of  a Roman  Catholic 
author.  It  h.as  passed  through  three  editions  ; it 
has  been  translated  into  French  and  German  ; it 
has  been  noticed  by  a correspondent  (not  known 
by  me)  in  “ N.  & Q.”  in  terms  so  eulogistic  I 
refrain  from  copying  them,  but  of  which  I shall 
ever  bear  a grateful  remembrance.t  Every  copy 
of  it  has  been  sold  ; its  publisher  is  dead,  and  I 
have  never  conferred  with  English  or  Irish  (I  believe 
there  is  no  Scotch)  Roman  Catholic  publisher  as 
to  the  issue  of  a new  edition. 

Fielding,  in  his  essay,  “ showing  what  is  to  be 
deemed  plagiarism,”  maintains  that  it  is  per- 
missible for  a modern  author  to  take,  even  without 
acknowledgment,  passages  from  ancient  writers, 
because  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  “ the  rich 
squires  ” who  are  owners  of  the  whole  territory  of 
Parnassus  ; but  for  moderns  to  take  the  same 
liberty  with  their  contemporaries  is  like  “ the 
mob,”  or  great  body  of  parishioners,  robbing  each 
other.  “ To  steal,”  he  s.ays,  “ from  one  .another  is 
indeed  highly  criminal  and  indecent ; for  this  may 
be  strictly  styled  defrauding  the  Poor  (sometimes 
perhaps  those  who  are  poorer  than  ourselves)  or,  to 


* John  Murphy,  Roman  Catho’ic  publisher,  Balti- 
more, has  republished  works  of  mine  and  honestly  paid 
for  them.  Bara  avis  ! 

t “ N.  & Q.,”  fill  S.  X.  7,  in  verb.  “ Paterini.” 


set  it  under  the  most  opprobrious  colours,  robbing 
the  Spittal.” 

In  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  authors  the  crime 
is  aggravated,  for  they  are  not  as  “ the  poor  of  tbe 
parish  ” ; they  are  “ without  a settlement  ” ; they 
are  detested  as  intrusive  squatters  ; and  for  them 
to  take  from  each  other,  or  for  any  one  else  to 
plagiarize  what  they  have  written,  is  for  a gipsy  to 
steal  from  a gipsy,  or  for  a pauper  to  spoli.ate  one 
that  he  looks  down  upon  as  more  destitute,  more 
miserable,  and  more  contemptible  than  himself. 

Wm.  B.  MacCabe. 

Booterstown,  Dublin. 


“THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  GUNPOWDER 
PLOT,”  &c. 

The  second  article,  referred  to  ante,  p.  123,  and 
to  which  the  numbers  are  added,  as  in  the  first,  is 
as  follows  : — 

Elizabeth. — Elizabeth  having  been  strictly  educated 
in  the  Protestant  faith,  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne 
than  she  publicly  declared  her  religious  opinions,  and 
promoted  Matthew  Parker  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
who,  as  metropolitan  of  England,  displaced  Catholic- 
preachers,  and  substituted  those  of  the  reformed  religion 
in  their  places  ; then  it  was  the  Papal  fury  broke  into  a 
flame ; and  Pope  Pius  V.  issued  a bull,  excommunicating 
the  Queen,  and  all  that  adhered  to  her,  which  bull  was 
meant  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  against  her, 
and  encourage  the  re-establishment  of  Popery  in  her  domi- 
nion ; for  which  purpose  a number  of  English  Catholics 
were  assembled  at  Douay,  to  take  holy  orders  as  priests, 
and  from  thence  to  return  to  their  native  places  and 
disseminate  their  dangerous  principles. 

The  circumstance  of  these  missionaries  poisoning  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  their  religion  and  allegiance, 
caused  an  act  to  be  passed,  constituting  it  death  for  any 
seminary  priest  to  be  found  in  this  kingdom.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  were  taken,  and  being  convicted  suffered 
death  accordingly.* 

■*  The  Catalogue  of  Popish  priests  is  taken  from  an 
old  sheet  without  date. 

1570.  1.  lohn  Felton,  August  8,  in  Paules  Church  yard, 

1571.  2.  John  Story,  June  1,  at  Tyburne. 

I. 573.  3.  Thomas  Woodhouse,  June  19,  at  Tyburne. 

1577.  4.  Cuthbert  Mayne,  Nouem.  29,  at  Launston. 

5.  lohn  Nelson,  Feb.  3,  at  Tyburne. 

1578.  6.  Thomas  Sherwood,  Feb.  7. 

Anno  1577,  in  the  rooneth  of  lanuary,  was  published 
a Proclamation  against  Seminary  Priests  and  lesuits,  and 
for  calling  home  the  Queenes  subjects  from  forraigne 
Seminaries,  where  they  remained  vnder  colour  of  studies. 

1581. 

7.  Euerard  Hanse,  July  31,  at  Tyburne. 

8-10.  Edmund  Campion,  Alexander  Bryant,  Ralphe 
Sherwyn,  Decern.  1,  at  Tyburne. 

1582. 

II.  lohn  Paine,  April  2,  at  Tyburne. 

12-14.  Thomas  Ford,  lohn  Shert,  Robert  lohnson. 
May  28,  at  Tyburne. 

15-18.  Thomas  Cottam,  William  Filby,  Luke  Kirby,^ 
Lawrence  lohnson.  May  30,  at  Tyburne. 

19  20.  William  Lacy,  Richard  Kirkman,  August  22,  at 
Yorke. 

21.  lames  Tompson,  in  Nouem.,  at  Yorke. 
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1583. 

22.  Eichard  Tbirkhill,  May  29,  at  Yorke. 

23.  lobn  Slade,  Octob.  30,  at  Winchester. 

24.  William  Hart,  at  Yorke. 

25.  lames  Labume,  at  Lancaster. 

26.  William  Carter,  Jan.  11,  at  Tyburne. 

27-31.  George  Haddocke,  lo.  Mundine,  Tames  Fen, 
Thomas  Emerford,  and  lohn  Xutter,  Feb.  12,  at 
Tyburne. 

1584. 

32-33.  lames  Bele,  John  Finch,  Aprill  20,  at  Lancaster. 
34.  Eichard  White,  Octo.  18,  at  Wrixam. 

This  yeare  also  were  21  lesuits  and  Seminary  Priests 
banished  the  Eealme,  Ian.  21. 

1585. 

35-36.  Thomas  Aufield,  Thomas  Webley,  July  6,  at 
Tyburne. 

37-38.  Hugh  Taylor,  Marmaduke  Bowes,  at  Yorke. 

39.  Hlargaret  Clitherow,  in  March,  at  Yorke. 

40-41.  X.  Hamelton,  Eob.  Bicardine,  at  Yorke. 

42-43.  Edward  Transam,  Nich.  Woodfine,  Janu.  21,  at 
Tyburne. 

This  yeare  also  were  32  Priests  and  lesuits  banished 
the  Eealme,  Sept.  19. 

1586. 

44-45.  Eichard  Sergeant,  William  Tompson,  Aprill  20, 
at  Tyburne. 

46-48.  lohn  Adams,  lohn  Low,  Eob.  Debdale,  Octo.  8,  at 
Tyburne. 

49-50.  Eob.  Anderton,  William  Marsden,  at  Tyburne. 

51.  Francis  Ingleby,  at  Yorke. 

52.  Stephen  Eowsam,  at  Gloucester. 

53.  lohn  Finglow. 

1587. 

54.  Thomas  Pilchard,  in  March,  at  Dorchester. 

55.  lohn  Sands,  at  Gloucester. 

56.  lohn  Hamly,  at  Chard. 

57.  Alexander  Crowe,  at  Yorke. 

58.  Eobert  Sutton,  at  Stafford. 

59.  Edmund  Sykes. 

60.  Gabrieli  Thimbleby. 

61.  George  Dowglas. 

1588. 

62:63.  William  Deane,  Henry  Webley,  August  28,  at 
Myla-end-greene. 

64.  William  Gunter,  August  28,  at  the  Theat. 

65-66.  Eobert  Morton,  Hugh  More,  August  28,  at  Lin- 
colns-Inne- Fields. 

67.  Tho.  Acton,  alias  Holford,  August  28,  at  Clarkenwell. 
68-69.  Eichard  Clarkson,  Thomas  Felton,  August  28,  at 
Hounslow. 

70-76.  Eich.  Leigh,  Edward  Shelley,  Hugh  Morgan, 
Eioh.  Flower,  Eobert  Martyn,  lohn  Eocke,  and 
Margaret  Wade,  August  30,  at  Tyburne. 

77-78.  Edward  lames,  Ealph  Crochet,  Octob.  1,  at 
Chichester. 

'79-82.  Eobert  Wilcockes,  Edward  Campion,  Christo. 
Buxton,  Eob.  Widmerpoole,  Octob.  1,  at  Canter- 
bury. 

83.  William  Wigges,  Octob.  1,  at  Kingston. 

84.  lohn  Eobinson,  Octob.  1,  at  Ipswich. 

85.  lohn  Weldon,  October  6,  Mile-end-gr. 

86-87.  Williarn  Hartley,  Eich.  Williams,  October  5,  at 
Halliwell. 

88.  Eobert  Sutton,  October  5,  at  Clarkenwell. 

39.  William  Spencer. 

90.  Edward  Burden. 

91.  lohn  Hewyt. 

92-94.  Eob.  Ludham,  Eichard  Simpson,  Nicholas  Gar- 
licke,  at  Darby. 

-95.  William  Lampley,  at  Gloucester. 


1589. 

96-99.  George  Nichols,  Eich.  Yaxley,  Tho.  Belson,  Hu. 
vp  (sic)  Eichard,  July  5,  at  Oxford. 

100.  lohn  Annas. 

101.  Eobert  Dalby. 

102.  Christopher  Bales,  March  4,  in  Fleet  Street. 

103.  Alexander  Blake,  March  4,  in  Gr.  In.  lane. 

104.  Nicholas  Horne,  March  4,  in  Smithfield. 

1590. 

105-106.  Myles  Gerrad,  Francis  Dickinson,  April!  30, 
at  Eochester. 

107.  Anthony  Myddleton,  May  6,  at  Clarkenwell. 

108.  Edward  lones.  May  6,  in  Fleet  Street. 

1591. 

109-110.  Edmund  Gennings,  Swithin  Welles,  Decern.  10, 
in  Grays  Inn  Fields. 

111-115.  Eustaoh  White,  Pollydor  Plasden,  Bryan  Lacy, 
lohn  Mason,  Sidney  Hodgson,  Decem.  10,  at  Tyburne. 
116-117.  Momfort  Scot,  George  Bisley,  luly  2,  in  Fleet 
Street. 

118-119.  William  Dickenson,  Ealph  Milner,  luiy  7.  at 
Winchester. 

120-123.  Edmund  Ducke,  Eioh.  Holiday,  loh.  Hagge, 
Eich.  Hill,  at  Durham. 

124.  William  Pykes,  at  Dorchester. 

125.  William  Pattison,  lanu.  22,  at  Tyburne. 

126.  Tho.  Portmore,  Feb.  21,  in  Paules  Church- yard. 
This  yeare  also  in  the  moneth  of  Octob.  was  published 

a Proclamation  against  Priests  and  lesuits. 

1592. 

127.  Eoger  Ashton,  June  23,  at  Tyburne. 

1593. 

128.  lames  Burden,  March  SO,  at  'Winchester. 

129.  Anthony  Page,  Aprill  30,  at  Yorke. 

130.  Joseph  Lampton,  lune  23,  at  Newcastle. 

131.  William  Davis,  in  Septem.,  at  Beumaris. 

132.  Edward  Waterson. 

133.  William  Harrington,  Feb.  18,  at  Tyburne. 

1594. 

134-137.  lohn  Cornelius  Mohum,  Tho.  Bosgraue,  Patricke 
Samon,  lohn  Carey,  luly  4,  at  Dorchester. 

138.  lohn  Ingram. 

139.  Thomas  Boast,  at  Newcastle. 

140.  lames  Oldbaaton. 

141.  Eobert  Southwell,  March  3,  at  Tyburne. 

1595. 

142.  Henry  Walpole. 

143.  Alexander  Eawlins,  Aprill  17,  at  Yorke. 

144-147.  George  Errington,  William  Knight,  William. 

Gibson,  Henry  Abbots,  at  Yorke. 

148.  William  Freeman. 

1596. 

149.  N.  Auleby. 

150.  N.  Thorpe. 

1597. 

151.  lohn  Buckley,  alias  lones,  luly  12,  at  S.  Th.  Wa, 

1598. 

152-156.  Thomas  Snow,  Christoph.  Eobinson,  Eich. 
Horner,  N.  Grimston,  N.  Britton,  at  Yorke. 

1599. 

157.  Math.  Hayes,  at  Yorke. 

1600. 

158-159.  Christopher  Wharton,  with  a nanielesae  woman. 
May  18,  at  Yorke. 

160.  lohn  Kigby,  July  21,  at  S.  Th.  Wa. 

161-162.  Eobert  Nutter,  Edward  Thwinge,  in  June,  at 
Lancaster. 

163.  Thomas  Sprot,  in  July,  at  Lincolne. 
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1G4.  Thomas  Hunt,  in  July,  at  Lincolne. 

1G5-167.  Thomas  Palaser,  lohn  Norton,  N.  Talbot,  eodem 
mense.  at  Durham. 

168.  John  Pibush,  Pebr,  11,  at  Tyhurne. 

169-171.  Koger  Pilcocke,  Marke  Barkworth,  Anne  Lync, 
Feb.  27,  at  Tyhurne. 

IGOl. 

172-173.  Robert  ^Middleton,  Thurstan  Hunt,  at  Lan- 
caster. 

1602. 

174-177.  Francis  Page,  Thomas  Tichborne,  Robert  IVat- 
kinson,  lames  Ducket,  Aprill  29,  at  Tyhurne. 
178-179.  N.  Harrison,  N.  Bates,  in  Aprill,  at  Yorke. 

180.  William  Richardson,  Feb.  27,  at  Tyhurne. 

Such  was  the  state  of  religious  non-toleration 
during  the  reigns  of  these  two  queens  (1553-1603), 
when  only  one  .system  v/as  allowed  or  thought  to  be 
necessary.  There  is  a wonderful  difference  in  the 
state  of  things  in  the  present  day,  when  “ the 
Registrar  General  certifies  to  the  existence  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  sects  of  religion,”  among  whom  a con- 
siderable degree  of  harmony  seems  to  exist.  The 
change,  however,  was  long  in  coming,  for  it  has 
occurred  principally  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  or  during  the  lifetime  of  many 
people  now  living.  D.  Whyte. 


Dr.  J.  Nott  : J.  M.  Gutch. — Dr.  J.  Nott  was 
translator  of  Catullus,  the  Cynthia,  or  fifth  book, 
of  Propertius,  &c.  In  a literary  notice  of  Lucretius 
in  “Ancient  Classics”  {ante,  p.  17.9)  Dr.  Nott  is 
rightly  credited  with  a translation  of  the  first  book 
of  The  Nature  of  Things,  “ printed  by  J.  Davis 
for  R.  Faulder,  New  Bond-street,  London,  1799,” 
the  one  referred  to  in  conjunction  with  Drum- 
mond’s, 1 808,  also  of  the  first  book.  In  my  copy 
of  Dr.  Nott’s  first  book  I find  on  a fly-leaf  the 
following  particulars,  written  with  his  own  hand, 
which  particulars,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  perpetuate  in  the  pages  of 
“ N.  & Q.” 

“ Critical  Review,  March,  1800,  vol.  28,  p.  253.  British 
Critic,  November,  1800,  vol.  16,  p.  663.  Monthly  Reviao, 
June,  1800,  vol.  32,  p.  208.  Sold  for  4s.  Accounted  for 
at  2s.  8d.  i.e.  2s.  3rf.  Remaining  copie>i  Faulder  sold  at  a 
Bookseller’s  Auction  at  per  Copy,  126  copies  in  1804. 
Impression  2.50.” 

The  above  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Nott,  the 
translator,  as  also  the  corrections  tiirough  the  volume. 

“ Tie  V7aa  a physician,  practising  principally  at  Clifton, 
where  he  had  lodgings  for  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at 
a boarding-house  in  Doury  Squai’e,  where  he  died.  He 
was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  having  translated 
Catullus,  Propertius,  aiid  parts  of  Tibullus ; also  Horace’s 
odea  and  some  of  his  epistles, 

“When  J.  M.  G.  was  a bookseller  in  Bristol  the  fol- 
Sowirig  transaction  took  place  in  J.  M.  G.’s  library 
“ A gentleman  asked  for  a recommendation  of  a trans- 
lation of  Horace.  Dr.  N.,  standing  by  at  J.  M.  G.’s 
elbo(v,  said,  ‘ Recommend  him  mine/  which  I did.  The 
gentleman  called  about  a week  afterwards,  when  the 
Doctor  v/as  again  present.  The  gentleman  said  I had 
recommended  him  a most  shameful  translation.  It 
possessed  none  of  the  spirit,  the  poetry,  or  the  sense  of 


Horace,  and  was  very  indignant.  I could  say  nothing  ire 
vindication.  But  the  Doctor’s  situation  may  be  better 
conceived  than  explained.  (Signed)  J.  M.  G.” 

The  above  inscription  of  J.  M.  Gutch  will  serve 
to  correct  Lowndes,  svh  voce  “ Nott”: — 

“ Nott,  G.  F.,  D.D.  This  Dr.  Nott  was  Prebend[ary] 
of  Winchester  and  tutor  to  Princess  Charlotte.  He 
translated  Catullus,  some  of  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch  and 
Joannes  Secundus,  and  edited  Surrey  and  Wyatt’s  poems. 

“Nott,  John,  M.D.  On  the  Bristol  Waters  and  their 
Influence.  Bristol,  1803,  8vo.  He  edited  Gull’s  Horn- 
book.” 

W.  J.  B. 

Shrnames. — I send  you  a few  surnames  which 
I have  met  with  during  the  last  year  or  two. 
They  were  not  included  in  my  former  long  list  of 
odd  names  (4‘''  S.  xii.  82),  nor  have  they,  so  far  as 
I am  aware,  been  otherwise  noted  in  “ N.  & Q.’' 

I need  hardly  say  that,  incredible  as  some  of  them 
may  appear,  they  are  to  the  best^of  my  belief  all 
genuine. 

Broadbear,  Beautyman,  Breadcutt,  Bravery, 
Breakspear  (not  Nicholas),  Cordjohn,  Throne  Crick 
(Christian  and  surname).  Delicate,  Flowerdew, 
Grumble,  Guggle,  Gaukrodger  (an  astounding 
name),  Halfyard  (a  tador),  Howl,  Leviticus, 
Milliner,  Moderate,  Mattocks,  Noseworthy,  Cush 
Powderliill  (Christian  and  surname).  Parchment, 
Woodbine  Parish  (Christian  and  surname),  Under- 
pay, Weatherhogg,  Wrangle,  Wilyman,  Waterer 
(a  florist). 

I am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  odd  . 
names  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  that 
is  if  I may  judge  from  my  own  collection,  which 
now  consists  of  many  hundreds.  I do  not  know 
that  this  is  as  unlikely  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  ' 
when  we  remember  how  vast  are  the  numbers 
which  one  name  alone  includes.  If  all  the  Smiths, 
for  example,  were  polled  they  would  be  found  to 
constitute  a no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  nation. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Browns,  Joneses, 
Robinsons,  Jacksons,  Thompsons,  Johnsons,  and 
others.  There  must  be  thousands,  perhaps  tens  of 
thousands,  of  Smiths  in  England,  but  surely  there 
can  be  only  one  Gaukrodger. 

Although  I have  been  collecting  odd  surnames 
for  about  ten  years,  “ the  cry  is  still  they  come.” 

My  daily  occupation  brings  me  in  contact  with 
long  lists  of  names  from  all  parts  of  England,  and 
hardly  a week,  I might  almost  say  hardly  a day, 
passes  without  my  lighting  upon  some  droll  cog- 
nomen. Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Baxley  Heath,  Kent, 

Centenartanism. — The  following  occurs  in 
the  Fifeshire  Journal  of  the  29th  ultimo  : — 

“ Mr.  Thoms,  the  ardent  apostle  of  the  strange  seep 
ticism  that  nobody  exists  to  or  over  100  years,  -will  be 
interested  to  learn  a remarkable  fact  in  the  parish  of 
Ceres.  The  ‘call’  to  the  new  parish  minister,  which 
has  been  signed  by  406  parishioners,  has  the  names  at  it 
of  two  sisters,  one  96  years  of  age,  and  the  ether  104 
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years  of  afte.  AVe  have  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview 
with  the  Misses  Mackie,  in  Burn  Square,  in  the  east  por- 
tion of  the  parisli  and  off  the  main  road,  and  of  partak- 
ing of  their  frank  hospitality.  They  are  most  interesting 
ladies,  and  a conversation  with  them  is  naturally  enter- 
taining. The  eldest  Miss  Mackie  is  in  full  possession  of 
her  conversational  powers,  and  labours  only  under  the 
defects  of  deafness  and  of  weak  eyesight.  Both  sisters 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  settlement  of  the  new 
minister;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  no  ‘call’  to  any 
parish  minister  in  Scotland  has  ever  been  signed  by  two 
of  a family  whose  ages  respectively  are  96  and  104.  If 
Mr.  Thoms  is  ever  in  Edinburgh,  he  could  not  do  better 
than  come  north  to  Cupar,  and,  having  seen  the  Tay 
Bridge,  pay  a visit  with  us  to  these  interesting  sisters. 

I They  occupy  a house  which  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  back  to  their  grandfather's  day,  which  is  very 
' nearly  three  centuries  ago  ; and  one  of  the  delightful 
I antiquities  of  the  household  is  an  eight-day  clock  which 
1 was  the  grandfather’s  property.  Mr.  Thoms  may  be  as- 
I sured  that  this  is  one  of  those  cases  about  the  authen- 

I ticity  of  which  there  can  be  no  question.  If  he  is  not 

coming  North,  and  lest  he  may  have  any  doubts  remain- 
ing of  these  long  terms  of  years,  we  shall  be  most  happy, 
in  the  interests  of  the  inquiry  which  he  has  so  long  and 
so  minutely  carried  on,  to  furnish  him  with  any  infor- 
I mation  that  he  may  further  desire.” 

I H.  Y.  N. 

A Book  of  Hours  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 

I contains  two  autographs — “ Tliys  Boke  ys  inyn 
j Elysabeth  y®  qwene,”  “ This  boke  y®  myn  Katherine 
I the  quene  ” — and  entries  by  the  Court  chaplain  in 
i the  Kalendar.  One  relates  Ao  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth. 

I “Jan.  ii.  Idus.  hac  die  fuit  baptizat’  progenit’ 
Henrici  VIII. 

“xv.  Kal.  nupciatus  est  rex  H.  A’ll’. 
i “ V.  Kal.  hie  nat’  est  rex  Henrici’  VII’.  The  noble 
I King  wedded  Queen  Elizabeth  festo  8'’“  Prisce  Virginia 
, A“  I)‘  1485  after  the  compteng  of  England. 

; “The  xxO'  day  of  Septembre  in  the  mornyng  the  first 
, hour  after  mydnyghte  was  borne  Prince  Arthure  the 
first  begotten  childe  of  King  Harry  the  VIP''  and  Queen 
t Elizabeth  Anno  Do'  1486  Ira  doli  [litera  dominicali]  A.” 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

Books. — On  the  subject  of  gambling  saloons  at 
Bath,  Grammont  says  {Memoires,  ch.  xiii.)  •— 

“ La  les  roois  se  rassemblent  les  soirs  pour  fumer ; 

or  ces  rool’s  sont  proprement  ce  qu’on  appelle  capons  ou 
piqueurs  en  Prance ; gens  qui  portent  toujours  de  I’argent 
pour  ofifrir  5 ceux  qui  perdent  au  jeu  moyennanc  une 

retribution qui  ne  va  qu’a  deux  pour  cent  a payer  le 

lendemain.” 

Tregeagle. 

Flies’,  &c..  Funeral. — If  you  kill  a fly  or  a 
blackbeetle,'twenty  flies  or  blackbeetles  will  come 
to  the  funeral.  H.  C. 

Folk-Lore  Querist  or  H.  & Q. — It  would  be 
a useful  task  for  the  new  Folk-Lore  Society  to 
publish  a manual  of  sayings,  &c.,  which  could  be 
used  as  a guide  for  inquirers,  and  particularly  for 
ascertaining  the  prevalence  of  forms  in  a shire  or 
district.  Such  a work  would  sell.  It  should  be 
like  the  Anthropological  Notes  and  Queries  of  the 


British  Association  Committee  published  by  Stan- 
ford, that  is,  the  form  derived  from  the  Admiralty 
manual  for  travellers  ; it  would  be  most  useful 
for  folk-lore  inquirers  at  home  and  abroad. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

First  carrying  a Child  Upstairs.  — The 
belief  that  it  is  unlucky  to  take  a baby  downstairs 
the  first  time  it  leaves  its  native  bedroom  is  still 
prevalent  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  and  in  Northumberland.  One 
good  old  monthly  nurse,  in  the  West  Biding, 
finding  there  was  no  higher  story  than  the  one  the 
baby  was  in,  before  taking  it  downstairs  for  the 
first  time  placed  a chair  on  the  dressing-table  and 
climbed  with  the  baby  to  the  top  of  that,  exclaim- 
ing, “ There,  bless  its  little  heart,  it  shall  not  go 
downstairs  first.”  W.  N.  Strangeways. 

Stockport. 

Cleaning  Down. — Yorkshire  women  I find 
usually  clean  thoroughly  through  their  houses  at 
least  twice  a year,  under  any  circumstances — once 
before  the  flies  come  and  once  after  they  have  all 
cleared  away.  I can  easily  understand  the  reason 
for  the  latter  cleaning,  but  it  is  rather  a novel  idea 
to  me  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  such  dirt 
creators  as  flies.  Is  the  custom  general  in  any 
other  county?  Jas.  Williamson. 

York. 

Witchcraft  in  Scotland. — In  a recent  report 
on  the  state  of  the  prisons  in  North  Britain  the 
following  extraordinary  statement  appears  in  con- 
nexion with  the  county  prison  at  Dingwall : — 

“ W.  G.  aged  24.  I live  near  Tain,  and  am  a fisher- 
man. I am  in  prison  for  assaulting  a woman  named 
M.  M.  She  is  about  60.  I had  assaulted  her  because  she 
was  ‘ bewitching  ’ everything  I had.  She  prevented  me 
from  catching  fish,  and  caused  my  boat  to  be  upset. 
The  other  men  said  they  should  have  no  chance  of 
catching  any  herrings  while  I was  with  them,  and  they 
would  not  let  me  go  out  with  them.  M.  M.  is  known  by 
all  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  a witch.  She  has  been  a 
hundred  times  milking  the  cows  in  the  shape  of  a hare, 
though  I never  saw  her  do  so  myself.  People  believe,  in 
my  neighbourhood,  that  if  any  one  gets  blood  from  a 
witch  she  can  do  them  no  more  harm,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I cut  M.  with  my  penknife ; but  I held  the  knife 
so  that  it  might  go  into  her  as  short  a way  as  possible. 
All  I wanted  was  to  get  blood.  I was  not  the  first, 
person  who  wanted  to  draw  blood  from  her.  Those 
that  advised  me  to  cut  her  told  me  that  if  I did  not  she 
would  drown  me,  and  the  rest  who  were  in  the  boat  with 
me,  as  sure  as  any  man  was  ever  drowned.  It  is  hard 
that  I should  be  put  in  prison,  for  the  Bible  orders  us  to 
punish  witches,  and  there  is  not  a man  on  the  jury  who 
did  not  know  M.  to  be  a witch.” 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

“ Piece.” — I have  heard  this  v/ord  used  in 
Lancashire  as  a term  of  contempt  for  a_  woman, 
thus:  “ An  impudent  piece,”  “ An  idle  piece.”  1 
find  that  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  pt.  i.  § 2,  used  it  in 
a like  sense,  “ For  why  may  not  the  mother  be 
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naught,  a peevish  drunken  hurt,  a waspish  choleric 
slut,  a crazed  piece,  a fool,  as  soon  as  the  nurse  ? ” 
There  is  clearly  a word  understood,  such  as  a 
“piece  of  goods.’'  Shakespeare,  Temp.,  Act  i. 
sc.  2,  “ Thy  mother  was  a piece  of  virtue.” 

E.  Lkaton  Blenkinsopp. 


the  following  : “ Silk  Worms’  Eggs. — At  Com- 
pany’s Risk,  Full  Parcels  Rates.  At  Owner’s  Risk, 
in  quantities  of  2 tons  10  cwts.  and  above,  Half 
Parcels  Rates.”  I hope  all  English  readers  see  the 
joke.  J.  Woodward. 

lilontrose,  N.B. 


“ Habes  coNFiTENTEM  REUM.”— I was  uot  aware 
till  recently  that  this  familiar  phrase  had  a classic 
origin.  It  occurs  in  Ep.  Pol.  ad  Give,  in  Petronius, 
cap.  exxx.,  ed.  Burm.  It  is  also  used  by  St. 
Ambrose,  Ep.  XI.  ad  Theod.,  § 8. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

“ Pour  encourager  les  adtres.”  — In  Mes 
Fantaisies,  a volume  of  poems  written  by  Dorat, 
p.  15  of  the  Amsterdam  edition,  1768,  are  these 
lines  : — 

“ votre  sanglant  Ministere 

Fusllle  un  de  vos  amiraux 
ABn  d’encourager  les  autres.” 

This  is  from  an  epistle  to  Mr.  Hume,  and  is  a 
curious  instance  of  plagiarism  from  a recent  work 
of  a living  author.  Tregeagle. 

Old  Soaleits. — In  the  cathedral  of  Peter- 
borough, about  forty  years  ago,  there  was  a portrait 
of  old  Scaleits,  who  was  many  years  sexton  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Under  the  picture  were  the 
following  lines,  by  which  it  appears  he  interred 
two  queens  in  Peterborough  Cathedral,  viz.  Ca- 
tharine, Queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots  ; the  remains  of  the  latter  were  afterwards 
removed  to  Westminster : — 

“ You  see  old  Scaleits’  picture  stand  on  hie, 

But  at  your  feete,  there  doth  his  hodie  lye  ; 

His  gravestone  doth  his  age  and  death-time  shewe. 

His  office,  by  these  tokens,  you  may  know  : 
tSecond  to  none  for  strength,  and  sturdye  limm, 

A scare-babe  mighty  voice,  with  visage  grim. 

Hee  had  enterr’d  two  queens  within  this  place. 

And  his  Townes  Householders  in  his  life’s  space 
Twice  over : but  at  length  his  own  turne  came. 

What  he  for  others  did,  for  him  the  same 
Was  done  : no  doubt  his  soul  doth  live,  for  aye 
In  heaven  ; though  here  his  body ’s  clad  in  clay.’’ 

On  a square  stone  below  is  : — 

“July  2,  1594, 

R.  S., 

Etatis  98.” 

Wm.  Freelove. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

A Railway  Company’s  Wit. — The  old  saying 
“ that  it  takes  a surgical  operation  to  get  a joke 
into  a Scotchman’s  head  ” is  familiar  to  all,  though 
I hear  loud  protests  against  its  truth,  and  many 
an  assertion  that  it  is  a base  calumny  invented  by 
an  Irishman.  However  this  may  be,  I recently 
found  what  must  surely  be  a joke  in  perhaps  the 
most  unlikely  place  in  which  it  could  be  looked 
for — the  time-t.ables  of  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Company,  There  among  the  Parcel  rates  I find 


Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Press. 
—'The  following  lines  I have  dipt  from  a news- 
paper, and  transcribe  them,  as  they  are  quite 
worth  the  attention  of  “ correspondents  ” : — 

“ Write  upon  pages  of  a single  size  ; 

Cross  all  your  I’s,  and  neatly  dot  your  i'a. 

On  one  side  only  let  your  lines  be  seen — 

Both  sides  filled  up  announce  a verdant  green. 
Correct — yes,  re-correct — all  that  you  write. 

And  let  your  ink  be  black,  your  paper  white; 

For  spongy  foolscap  of  a muddy  blue 
Betrays  a mind  of  the  same  dismal  hue. 

Punctuate  carefully,  for  on  this  score 
Nothing  proclaims  the  practised  writer  more. 

Then  send  it  off,  and,  lest  it  merit  lack. 

Enclose  a postage  stamp  to  send  it  back; 

But  first,  pay  all  the  postage  on  it  too. 

For  editors  look  black  on  ‘ sixpence  due,’ 

And  murmur,  as  they  run  the  effusion  o'er, 

‘A  shabby  fellow  and  a wretched  bore  ! ’ 

Yet  e’er  it  goes,  take  off  a copy  clean — 

Poets  should  own  a copying  machine  ; 

Little  they  know  the  time  that ’s  spent,  and  care. 

In  hunting  verses  vanished — who  knows  where  1 
Bear  this  in  mind,  observe  it  to  the  end. 

And  you  shall  make  the  editor  your  friend.” 

Robt.  Guy. 

Shawlands. 


CHuerte^. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Lord  Beaconsfield’s  George  and  Garter. — 
The  public  have  been  informed  of  the  gift  by  Sir 
Richard  Wallace  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  of  the  very 
jewels  worn  by  Charles  I.  as  his  own  badges  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  This  has  only  whetted  their 
curiosity  to  know  the  authentic  pedigree  of  those 
jewels,  and  how  they  descended  to  the  late  Marquis 
of  Hertford.  Will  any  of  your  correspondents 
give  a record  of  their  value  and  history  ? 


John  Cooper,  Sheriff  of  London  in  1551. — 
At  pp.  22  and  407  of  the  Diary  of  Henry  Machyn, 
published  by  the  Camden  Society,  mention  is  made 
of  the  great  funeral  of  the  above  person’s  wife  at 
St.  Magnus’,  1552.  His  arms  are  given  from  a list 
by  V7m.  Smith,  Rouge  Dragon,  thus : — Azure,  a 
saltire  engrailed  between  four  trefoils  .slipped  or, 
on  a chief  of  the  second  three  dolphins  embowed 
of  the  first ; and  the  information  is  extracted  from 
Stowe  that,  though  an  alderman,  he  w'as  “ put  by 
his  turne  of  maioralty,”  and  that  he  died  in  1584. 
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Edmondson,  in  his  Baronagium,  confounds  him 
with  John  Cowper,  of  Cornhill,  the  direct  ancestor 
of  the  Earls  Cowper ; but  the  present  Garter  King- 
at-Arms,  writing  when  Lancaster  Herald,  shows 
this  to  be  a mistake  thus  : — “Taking  John  Cooper, 
the  sheriff,  to  have  been  only  twenty-one  when  he 
was  elected  sheriff,  that  would  make  him  born  in 
1530,  while  his  son  died  in  1666  ; again,  the  John 
Cowper  of  Cornhill  died  in  1609,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill,  while  our  John  Cooper, 
the  fishmonger,  died  in  1584,  and  was  buried  at 
St.  Magnus’,  London  Bridge.” 

In  1622  my  direct  ancestor,  the  Eev.  Levy 
Cooper,  was  presented  by  Sir  John  Tufton  (“a 
Kentish  knight”),  father  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Thanet,  to  the  rectory  of  Sapeote,  in  Leicestershire, 
at  which  place,  I believe,  the  first  earl  died.  The 
Eev.  Levy’s  grandson,  born  in  1664,  mentions  the 
Cooper  arms  in  one  of  his  MS.  books  almost  as 
they  are  given  above.  What  authority  he  had  for 
claiming  them  I cannot  tell,  but  I should  be  glad 
if  any  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  could  help  me  to  con- 
nect Alderman  John  with  the  Eev.  Levy.  It  is  a 
family  tradition  that  Levy’s  father  was  Sir  John 
Tufton’s  steward,  and  that  he  was  named  Thomas. 

T.  Cooper,  M.A. 

Playford,  Ipswich. 

“Before  a Lowland  cottage.” — A simple 
but  charming  little  poem  came  under  my  attention 
many  years  ago  (forty),  written,  it  was  said,  by  “ a 
young  minister  who  died  early.”  The  verses  I can 
recall  are  these  : — 

“ Before  a Lowland  cottage 
With  climbing  roses  gay, 

I stood  one  summer’s  eve  and  watched 
Two  children  at  their  play. 

All  round  the  garden  walks  they  ran, 

Filling  the  air  with  glee, 

Till  they  were  tired,  and  sat  them  down 
Beside  an  old  oak  tree. 

They  were  silent  for  a little  space. 

And  then  the  boy  began  : 

‘ I wonder,  sister  dear,  if  I 
Shall  ever  be  a man. 

I sometimes  think  I never  shall ; 

For  often  in  my  sleep 
I dream  that  I am  dying; — 

Nay,  sister,  do  not  weep.”’ 

Then  follow  two  or  three  verses  which  I have  for- 
gotten, the  concluding  verse  running  thus  : — 

“ Before  the  next  year’s  roses  came 
That  gentle  call  was  given. 

And  the  mother  and  her  two  sweet  babes 
Were  all  of  them  in  heaven.” 

My  inquiries  are — (1)  What  are  the  missing 
verses  ? (2)  Who  was  the  author  of  this  p.athetic 

piece  ? Dawson  Burns. 

“ Sir  Bevis  of  Hamptoun.” — Will  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  give  me  information  on  the  following 
points  1 1.  What  editions  have  been  published  of 


this  romance  in  its  English  version,  and  which  is 
the  best  ? From  Ellis  {Metrical  Romances)  I learn 
that  it  exists  in  three  MSS.,  of  which  one  is  at 
Edinburgh,  and  two  at  Cambridge.  2.  That  it  is 
a translation  from  Norman  French  appears  from 
the  description  of  the  great  fight  in  London,  which 
is  described 

“Aa  it  is  said  in  French  romaunce 
Both  in  Yngelonde  and  in  Fraunce.” 

Is  the  French  original  known  to  exist  I If  so, 
where?  Has  it  been  published  ? West. 

Heraldic  : Court  Family  of  Warwickshire. 
— Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  the  arms 
.and  crest  of  this  family,  and  any  particulars  con- 
cerning it  ? One  branch  appears  to  h.ave  settled 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave’s,  H.art  Street,  London.. 
Is  there  a pedigree  of  the  family  ? E.  N. 

Beechingstoke  Rectory,  Marlborough. 

French  Nobility. — Is  there  any  account  of  the 
old  titled  aristocracy  of  France  ansvvering  to  the 
peerages  in  our  own  country  ? Where  could  be 
seen,  for  instance,  any  account  of  the  families  of 
Montmorenci  and  Laval  ? E.  H.  A. 

Eastern  Music. — I came  across  .an  expression 
the  other  day  which  mystifies  me.  It  was  used  by 
the  writer  in  a newspaper  to  describe  the  perform- 
ance of  some  Oriental  musicians  at  a house  in 
Smyrna,  where  the  author  was  invited  to  meet  the 
bridal  party  after  a Turkish  wedding.  In  giving 
an  account  of  the  music,  he  wrote  thus  : — “ The 
airs  were  merely  minor  twiddles  and  dippy  downs.” 
What  were  these  ? F.  S. 

“ She  Stoops  to  Conquer.” — In  the  second  act 
of  this  play  Marlow  says  to  Mr.  Hardcastle,  in  the 
latter’s  supposed  character  of  an  innkeeper,  “Warm 
work  now  and  then  at  elections,  I suppose”  ; to 
which  Hardcastle  replies,  “No,  sir,  I have  long 
given  that  work  over.  Since  our  betters  have  hit 
upon  the  expedient  of  electing  each  other,  there  is 
no  business  for  us  that  sell  ale.”  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  last  phrase  ? Of  course,  Mr.  Hard- 
castle does  not  sell  ale,  and  the  words  are  clearly 
introduced  in  order  to  keep  up  the  delusion  of 
Hastings  and  Marlow  that  they  are  in  an  inn 
instead  of  a private  gentleman’s  house.  The 
phrase  appeals  to  be  proverbial,  as  in  one  edition 
of  Goldsmith  I find  the  words  printed  in  italics,  in 
another  within  inverted  commas.  “The expedient 
of  electing  each  other”  looks  like  a hit  at  pocket 
boroughs,  only  one  would  hardly  look  for  an  antici- 
pation of  1832  in  the  writings  of  dear  Noll  Gold- 
smith. Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

Edward  Lye,  who  wrote  the  Dictionarium 
Saxonico  et  Gothico-Latinum,  2 vols.  folio,  17  / 2, 
was  born  1694,  but  the  Penny  Gyclopmdia  gives  it 
as  1704,  Phillips’s  Biographical  Diet,  the  same, 
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and  Haydn’s  the  same.  Where  does  this  error 
originate  ? Is  it  first  started  wrongly  by  the  Hto- 
graphia  Britannica  ? Owen  Manning,  who  edited 
the  Dictionary,  gives,  of  course,  the  right  date  ; 
and  the  epitaph  at  Yardley  Hastings,  Northamp- 
tonshire, where  Lye  is  buried,  gives  his  death  as 
1767,  age  73,  which  would  carry  his  birth  back  to 
1694.  Owen  Manning  writes: — “Anno  tandem 
setatis  decimo  nono,  Martii  die  28“  a.d.  mdccxiii®, 
in  Academiam  Oxoniensem  cooptatus  est,  Aulce 
CervinaB  alumnus.”  The  life  of  some  of  the 
scholars  of  last  century  is  most  touching.  Edward 
Lye  toiled  nearly  all  his  life  at  this  Anglo-Saxon 
labour,  and  .spent  thirty  years  on  this  single  work. 
A few  days  after  he  had  completed  the  MS.  and 
delivered  it  into  the  printer’s  hands  Death  found 
him,  and  he  was  quietly  laid  “ intra  eancellos 
ecclesiae  sme  parochialis.”  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Election  of  Pope  Urban  VI. — Froissart  de- 
scribes the  stormy  election  of  this  Pope  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy,  and  then  adds  (I  quote  from  Lord 
Berncrs’s  translation)  : — 

“ This  election  pleased  greatly  the  Romans,  and  so 
this  good  man  had  all  the  rights  that  belong  to  the 
Papality  : howbeit,  he  lived  not  hut  three  days  after,  and 
I shall  show  you  why.  The  Romans,  who  desired  a 
Pope  of  their  own  nation,  were  so  joyful  of  this  new  Pope 
that  they  took  him,  who  was  an  100  years  of  age,  and 
set  him  on  a white  mule,  and  so  led  him  up  and  down 
through  the  city  of  Rome,  exalting  him  and  showing 
how  they  had  vanquished  the  cardinals,  seeing  they  had 
a Pope  Roman,  according  to  their  own  intents,  insomuch 
that  the  good  holy  man  was  so  sore  travailed  that  he  fell 
sick,  and  so  died  the  third  day,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  and  there  he  lieth.” 

Is  there  any  foundation  for  thi.s  story  1 Urban  VI. 
died  eleven  years  after  his  election,  from  injuries 
sustained  by  falling  from  his  mule. 

D.  Barron  Brightwell. 

“ The  naked  ete.” — Whence  arose  the  use  of 
the  word  “ naked  ” as  thus  applied  1 

W.  M.  G.  W. 

Lavender  Hill. 

Jones  Family  : Coat  of  Arms. — To  what 
family  of  Jones  does  the  following  coat  of  arms 
belong? — A chevron  ermine  between  three  birds 
(query  pelicans  ?),  2 and  1,  apparently  within  a 
bordure.  Being  taken  from  an  old  much-worn 
silver  seal,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  a fuller 
description.  Sywl. 

Judge  St.  Leger. — Tradition  asserts  that  a 
judge  of  this  name  died  by  poison  in  the  city  of 
Limerick  about  the  end  oi'  the  last  century.  Are 
any  particulars  extant  concerning  him  ? D.  F. 

Hammersmith. 

Fowler  Monumental  Brasses. — In  Islington 
Church  is  a brass  displaying  the  arms  of  Henry 
Savill,  viz. : — Quarterly,  1 and  4,  On  a bend  three 


owls  (Savill) ; 2 and  3,  1 and  4,  Per  fess,  a bar- 
nacles ; 2,  On  a fess  three  lions  rampant  (?) ; 
3,  Within  a bordure  bezantde,  on  a bend,  two 
cinquefoils.  His  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Fowler,  of  Islington,  died  a.d.  1546,  and 
her  arms  were : — On  a chevi’on,  between  three 
herons,  three  crosses  moline.  But  on  another  brass 
in  the  same  church  are  the  more  ancient  arms  of 
Fowler,  viz. On  a chevron,  between  three  birds, 
three  crosses ; impaling  ...  a bend  (?).  I should 
be  thankful  for  any  inform.ation  as  to  (1)  Henry 
Savill’s  pedigree  and  quarterings;  (2)  the  Fowlers 
of  Islington  before  1546  ; (3)  any  ancient  account 
of  the  monuments  in  Islington  Church. 

W.  F.  0. 

Allingham’s  “ The  Fairies.” — Has  it  been 
noticed  that  the  opening  lines  of  this  popular  little 
poem  can  hardly  be  called  original  ? — 

“ Up  tlie  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rusby  glen. 

We  daren’t  go  a-bunting 
For  fear  of  little  men.” 

In  the  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  vii.  p.  357,  I find  that 
Sir  Walter  quoted  (if  it  is  a quotation) : — 

“ Up  the  craggy  mountain, 

Down  the  mossy  glen. 

We  canna  gang  a-milking 
For  Charlie  and  bis  men.” 

Are  these  lines  Scott’s  own,  or  taken  from  some 
old  ballad  ? H.  A.  B. 

“ Fioring  Grass.” — What  is  the  proper  name 
of  this  grass  1 I believe  its  true  spelling  is  florin. 
Many  years  ago  there  was  a craze  about  its  sup- 
posed value  as  a winter  food  for  cattle,  and  the 
war  between  the  pros  and  cons  was  somewhat 
fierce.  One  Richardson  was  a great  advocate  of 
the  food,  and  he  was  thus  addressed  by  an 
opponent : — 

“ Haste,  O Richardson,  and  with  thee  bring 
The  very  longest  of  fioring  string. 

I see  thee  coming ; thy  fame  it  spreads  abroad. 

But  the  oxen  will  rue  the  day 

They  gave  up  turnips  for  the  best  of  hay.” 

Can  any  one  supply  the  whole  of  the  lines  ? 

Thomas  Ratcliffe. 

Worksop. 

Matson  Family.  — The  colonial  records  of 
Massachusetts  (U.S.)  state  that  Thomas  Matson 
was  admitted  a freeman  at  Boston  in  1634,  and 
also  at  Braintree,  in  the  same  colony.  He  wms  a 
military  officer  in  the  colony.  John  Matson  was 
a freeman  of  Boston  in  1633.  Tradition  has  it 
that  they  emigrated  to  America  from  the  county 
of  Lancashire.  Can  you  inform  me  more  certainly 
as  to  their  origin,  or  direct  me  to  a source  from 
which  I can  obtain  any  definite  account  of  the 
family  previous  to  their  settlement  in  America  ? 
The  name  is  so  infrequently  met  with  in  the  U.S. 
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that  it  is  probable  that  nearly  all  bearing  it  here 
are  the  descendants  of  these  two  men. 

W.  L.  M. 

Connecticut,  U.S. 

Sir  Edward  Plumpton,  1646. — In  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  there  are  many 
“ transcripts  of  original  deeds  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Edward  Plumpton,  of  Plumpton,  co.  York, 
made  Aug.  16,  1646.”  Any  information  as  to 
where  the  Plumpton  charters  and  papers  now  are 
will  be  very  acceptable.  Eques. 

Piccadilly. — In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  one  or  two  of  the  houses  in  Piccadilly, 
between  Hamilton  Place  and  Hyde  Park  Corner 
(Apsley  House  did  not  then  exist),  had  along  the 
upper  parts  of  the  front  elevation  a frieze,  much 
after  the  style  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  refer  me  to  an  engraving  of 
such  houses  or  any  account  of  the  frieze  1 The 
popular  legend  at  the  time  was  that  some  owner 
of  the  property  had  been  guilty  of  a disgraceful 
immorality,  and  had  been  let  off  the  heavy  penalty 
attaching  to  the  offence  on  condition  of  such  frieze 
being  put  up  on  the  top  of  his  houses  as  a memorial 
•of  his  crime.  P.  C.  D. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ 0 blessed  country,  Rus,  0 Rus! 

Vfho  cannot  sigh  for  tlie  country  thus!”  &c. 

“ Hearts  so  lately  mingled  seem 
Like  broken  clouds,  or  as  the  stream 
Which  smiling  left  the  mountain’s  brow,”  &c. 

A.  M.  Upton. 

“ Fighting  like  devils  for  conciliation. 

Hating  each  other  for  the  love  of  God.” 

A.  C.  B. 

“ Does  nobody  laugh,  then,  where  he  has  gone, 

This  man  of  the  smile  and  the  jest  1” 

The  above  lines  were  written  on  the  death  of  a humorous 
poet ; to  whom  have  they  reference '!  I find  them  quoted 
by  Mrs.  Phelps  in  Oates  A jar.  Tuppt. 

“ 0 city  founded  by  Dardanian  bands. 

Whose  towering  front  the  circling  realms  commands.” 

C.  A.  Ward. 

KetilleS. 

FIELD  NAMES. 

(5“  S.  4x.  325,  413,  479  i x.  158.) 

If  I have  been  a long  time  in  acknowledging 
the  generous  aid  received  from  the  correspondents 
of  “N.  & Q.”  in  my  field-name  inquiry,  it 
is  rather  due  to  the  quantity  of  examples  and 
references  placed  in  my  hands  than  to  any 
negligence  on  my  part.  I have  received  most 
valuable  notes  from  Mr.  Solly,  Mr.  Dobble,  Mr. 
E.  Nicholson,  Mr.  Coots,  Eev.  C.  H.  Drink- 
water,  Mr.  Bault,  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  Mr. 
Ketchley,  Mr.  William  C.  Little,  St.  Switiiin 
4md  Mr.  George  White.  Upon  these  I would 


ask  leave  to  write  a note  relating  to  (1)  the  sources 
of  information ; (2)  the  general  value  of  field 
names  ; (3)  the  value  I specially  attach  to  them  ; 
(4)  the  mode  of  collection.  I write  as  tersely  as 
possible. 

1.  The  sources  of  information  seem  to  be  (a) 
old  records  and  local  histories  ; (b)  local  tradition  ; 
(c)  auction  sale  advertisements  in  local  papers  ; (d) 
tithe  and  survey  maps.  I can  work  at  the  first 
source  in  London  with  the  assistance  of  a few 
references  to  out-of-the-way  books,  such  as  Cuth- 
BERT  Bede  has  kindly  given  me,  and  the  maps 
attached  to  Eobinson’s  History  of  Tottenham,  to 
which  Mr.  Solly  referred  me.  For  the  other 
sources  I need  the  help  of  “N.  & Q.”  Mr. 
Ketchley  and  St.  Swithin  sent  me  some  cut- 
tings of  auction  advertisements,  which  c[uite 
illustrate  the  value  of  this  source  of  information, 
spoken  to  by  Tregeagle  at  p.  413,  as  given  above. 
As  to  the  tithe  books  of  reference,  they  are  de- 
posited at  the  parsonage  of  the  parish,  and  I look 
for  some  assistance  here  from  the  reverend  gentle- 
men who  contribute  to  our  pages  (if  I may  so  say, 
Mr.  Editor).  Both  Mr.  Bault  and  Mr.  Little 
have  given  me  lists  from  old  maps,  and  both 
gentlemen  allude  to  the  help  which  surveyors 
might  give  to  local  antiquaries  with  but  little 
trouble  to  themselves.  But  the  Ordnance  Survey 
are  the  greatest  sinners  here. 

2.  The  general  value  of  field  names  has  been  so 
amply  acknowledged  tliat  perhaps  it  may  be 
deemed  superfluous  to  speak  of  it  now.  Mr. 
Morrell  at  p.  479,  as  above,  gives  the  outline. 
But  I would  beg  leave  to  draw  attention  to  Taylor’s 
IVords  and  Places,  Kemble’s  Saxons  in  England, 
appendix  to  vol.  i.  on  the  mark,  as  illustrations  of 
the  historical  value  of  topographical  philology. 
Every  town  name  of  England  has  a history,  and 
field  names  will  fill  some  important  blanks  in  the 
general  subject  of  English  topography  which  town 
names  fail  to  do.  Of  course  all  localities  have  not 
had  an  equally  important  growth.  Eunnimede,  the 
meadow  of  the  Eunes,  is  as  famous  with  us  as  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  field  of  council  it  was. 
For  other  famous  meeting-places,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  preserved  in  our  town  names,  see  Taylor’s 
Words  and  Places,  pp.  308,  309  ; Palgrave’s  Eng. 
Com.,  i.  140;  ii.  clviii.  But  how  small  this  list  is 
to  what  it  ought  to  bo  ! Field  names  I think  will 
help  us,  and  let  me  refer  Mr.  Morrell,  on  his 
“ Eound  Hill  Field  ” at  Broughton,  to  Palgrave, 
Eng.  Com.,  i.  140,  to  consider  if  this  is  not  one 
instance  to  begin  with. 

3.  Of  course  we  all  have  our  special  studies, 
and  I may  at  once  state  that  my  first  object  in 
asking  for  field  names  was  not  for  the  general 
topographical  subject,  but  for  a particular  branch 
of  it.  I have  been  long  struck  with  the  following 
passage  from  Kemble’s  Saxons  in  England  : “ It 
is  more  than  one  could  now  undertake  to  do,  with- 
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out  such  local  co-operation  as  is  not  to  he  expected 
in  England  as  yet,  but  I am  certain  that  the 
ancient  marks  might  still  he  traced”  (vol.  i. 
p.  480).  Kemble,  as  is  well  known,  used  town  names 
for  this  object ; but  compare  this  with  Sir  Henry 
Maine’s  observation  with  reference  to  an  important 
analogy  between  the  Hindoo  and  Teutonic  village 
community  “There  are  several  English  parishes 
in  which  certain  pieces  of  land  in  the  common 
field  have  from  time  immemorial  been  known  by 
the  name  of  a particular  trade”  (see  Village  Com- 
munities in  the  East  and  West,  p.  126) ; and  here 
we  see  how  field  names  co-operate  with  town 
names  towards  a common  object.  I gave  some 
instances  in  my  first  communication  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I am  bound  to  confess  that  I have  not 
managed  to  collect  many  more.  These  I will  give 
at  a future  reference,  if  required. 

4.  It  only  remains  to  say  that  I have  now  ex- 
tended my  wants  from  “ the  particular  branch  ” to 
the  general  subject,  and  am  preparing,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  of  my  kind  and  learned  correspon- 
dents, a scheme  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  preserve 
something  of  this  neglected  branch  of  our  local  and 
topographical  antiquities.  Will  any  future  corre- 
spondents let  me  know,  where  possible,  (a)  field 
name  ; (b)  size  of  field  ; (c)  distance  from  town  ; 
(d)  distance  from  roadway  ; (e)  if  any  local  legend 
is  attached  thereto  ? G.  Laurence  Gomme. 

Castelnau,  Barnes,  S.W. 


Bishop  Butler  (5*’'  S.  x.  107.)— The  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  is  alluding  to  a scene  which  is  de- 
scribed by  John  Byrom,  the  poet-stenographer  of 
Manchester.  The  passage,  which  is  in  Byrom’s 
Bcmains,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  94-99  (Chetham  Soc., 
vol.  xl.),  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full.  The  incident 
occurred  in  London  on  the  evening  of  March  28, 
1737,  at  the  house  of  the  metaphysician  Dr.  David 
Hartley,  the  author  of  the  Observations  on  Man, 
his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his  Expectations,  8vo., 
1749,  who  was  one  of  Byrom’s  shorthand  pupils, 
and  who  had  indeed  “found  out  our  shorthand  at 
Cambridge.”  There  were  present  also  the  doctor’s 
wife,  who  likewise  was  learning  shorthand,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  (George  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Hulme).  To 
them  appeared  Dr.  Butler,  then  Clerk  of  the  Closet 
to  Queen  Caroline,  who,  delighting  much  in  his 
conversation,  had  asked  a few  years  earlier  (in 
reference  to  Butler’s  retirement  from  the  Bolls 
Chapel  to  the  rectory  of  Stanhope)  whether  he 
were  dead,  and  had  received  the  reply  : “No, 
your  Majesty,  but  he  is  buried.”  When  ushered 
into  Dr.  Hartley’s  apartments,  the  author  of  The 
Analogy  set  on  foot  a discussion  on  metaphysical 
subjects  by  relating  that,  while  he  was  reading 
Hobbes  to  the  queen,  “the  duke”  in  passing 
them  had  made  the  remark  that  there  must  be 
right  and  wrong  before  human  laws.  This  led  on 
the  party  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  views  on  prophecy, 


and  then  to  a long  argument  about  reason  and 
authority,  Butler,  Hartley,  and  the  others  being 
for  reason,  and  Byrom,  who  seems  to  have  en- 
grossed most  of  the  conversation,  being  for 
authority.  “ The  Dr.  talked  with  much  mildness 
and  myself  with  too  much  impetuosity.”  They 
thus  reasoned  for  about  two  hours,  and  on  Butler’s 
departure,  about  eleven,  Byrom  said  to  his  friends 
that  he  wished  he  had  Dr.  Butler’s  temper  and 
calmness:  “Yet  not  quite,  because  I thought  he 
was  a little  too  little  vigorous,  which  they  seemed 
to  think  too,  for  Mr.  Lloyd  said  that  he  had 
wished  that  he  would  have  spoke  more  earnestly. 
We  came  away  about  twelve.”  The  editors  of 
these  Remains  append  the  following  interesting 
note  on  the  scene  : — 

“ Wl.at  a vivid  picture  is  this  of  the  mind  and  character 
of  tlie  strongest  thinker  of  his  age  ! Byrom  evidently 
thought  that  Butler’s  superiority  to  him  in  the  argument, 
which  he  seems  tacitly  to  acknowledge,  arose  rather 
from  temper  than  from  power ; but  the  reader  will  at 
once  see  that  Byrom  spread  his  arguments  over  too  wide 
a surface,  and  exposed  too  many  points  of  assault  to  so 
wary  an  opponent.  Yet  Butler  evidently  felt  that  he 
had  to  do  with  an  original  thinker,  who,  though  not 
always  right,  was  seldom  far  wrong.  These  are  among 
the  wars  of  the  giants  ! ” — P.  99. 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 

I do  not  see  bow  it  can  be  said,  as  E.  H.  A. 
states,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  that  there  is  only 
one  instance  of  a “ personal  acquaintance  ” with 
Bp.  Butler.  Dr.  Foster,  the  bishop’s  chaplain, 
who  never  left  him  at  that  time,  wrote  a minute 
account  of  his  last  illness  and  death,  of  which  the 
original  letters  are  among  the  MSS.  of  Abp.  Seeker 
at  Lambeth.  There  are  also  several  other  authenti- 
cated notices,  which  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Hook’s 
Ecclesiastical  Biography,  vol.  iii.,  1847.  Dr.  Phil- 
potts.  Bp.  of  Exeter,  his  successor  at  Stanhope,  gives 
an  account  of  Bp.  Butler’s  way  with  the  beggars, 
and  his  manner  of  riding  a black  pony  (pp.  330-1). 
Bp.  Van  Mildert  relates  a story  of  the  bishop  and 
his  servant  {ib.).  Bp.  PhUpotts  notices  his  hesita- 
tion about  his  translation  to  Durham,  because  a 
previous  arrangement  w'as  mentioned  to  him,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Emm,  who  had  been  under- 
secretary to  Bp.  Butler  (p.  340).  Dr.  Beake,  Dean 
of  Bristol,  states  the  belief  there  as  to  his  expen- 
diture upon  the  palace  from  traditional  recollec- 
tions (p.  335).  Abp.  Seeker  records,  in  an  article 
in  the  Bath  Journal  upon  the  death  of  Bp.  Butler, 
what  he  did,  in  his  munificence,  on  his  appointment 
to  the  see  of  Durham  (p.  341).  'There  is  also  an  anec- 
dote of  the  bishop  and  his  steward  and  bOOl.  (p.  342). 
The  Eev.  John  Newton  relates  a dinner  which  be 
had  with  Bp.  Butler,  and  the  “joint  and  pudding” 
{ib.).  In  Hutchinson’s  Ilist.  of  Durham  and 
Surtees’s  Hist,  of  Durham  there  are  descriptions 
of  his  appearance  and  manner  (ib.).  There  is  the 
well-known  discussion  about  Bp.  Butler  and  hia 
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remarks  on  external  religion  (pp.  344-8).  Dean 
Tucker  has  some  remarks  upon  the  bishop’s  custom 
of  walking  in  the  palace  garden  at  Bristol  in  the 
darkest  night,  in  which  he  used  to  accompany  him, 
and  has  preserved  some  interesting  remarks  which 
he  kept  in  his  recollection  (p.  353). 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Baldwins,  Counts  of  Flanders  (5‘'*  S. 
X.  41),  139.) — Is  Mr.  Peacock  satisfied  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  tables  which  he  cites  on  all  the 
points  for  which  he  constitutes  them  his  authority  ? 
I ask,  not  because  I doubt  his  judgment,  but 
because  my  own  notes  on  the  same  subject,  taken 
from  Bouillet,  a more  modern  authority,  seem  to 
yield,  in  one  particular  at  least,  a different  result. 
I should  like  to  be  permitted  to  ask  whether  it 
was  not  Cunegunda,  daughter  of  Frederick  I., 
Count  of  Luxemburg,  and  first  wife  of  Baldwin  IV. 
of  Flanders,  who  was  the  mother  of  Baldwin  V. 
The  dates  of  the  marriages  and  deaths  of  the 
various  Countesses  of  Flanders  who  formed  the 
subject  of  the  original  query  are  thus  given  in 
Bouillet,  and  may  perhaps  be  of  use  to  Mr. 
Gurney : — 

1.  Alix  of  Vermandois,  wife  of  Arnulf  I.,  “the 
old,”  married  934,  ob.  960. 

2.  Mathilda  of  Burgundy  (or  Arles),  wife  of 
Baldwin  III.,  “the  young,”  married  961,  ob.  ante 
972. 

3.  Susanna  of  Italy,  wife  of  Arnulf  II.,  “the 
young,”  ob.  1003. 

4.  The  dates  of  the  marriage  and  death  of  Cune- 
gunda, first  wife  of  Baldwin  IV.,  are,  I think,  not 
given  in  Bouillet — at  least  I do  not  find  them  in 
my  notes,  and  am  unable  at  present  to  refer  to 
books. 

5.  Alix  of  France,  wife  of  Baldwin  V.,  was 
married  1026,  but  the  date  of  her  death  is  not 
given. 

6.  Eichilda  of  Hainault,  wife  of  Baldwin  VI., 
was  married  1051,  but  of  her  death  also  I am  un- 
able at  present  to  give  the  date,  for  the  reasons 
stated  s.v.  Cunegunda.  I may  state,  however,  that 
her  son,  Arnulf,  “ the  unhappy,”  was  born  1054. 

C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

Llanfairfechan.^ 

“The  Autobiography  and  Correspondence 
OF  Mrs.  Delany”  (5**^  S.  x.  113.) — Abhba  de- 
scribes Mrs.  Delany,  whose  Autohiograjiihy  and 
Correspondence  Lady  Llanover  edited  in  1862,  as 
“ Mary  GreviUe.”  It  should,  of  course,  be  Mary 
Granville,  as  spelt  by  herself,  or  Grenville,  as  one 
branch  of  the  family  spells  the  name.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  whether  an  offset  of  the 
Granvilies  or  Grenvilles  of  Kilkhampton,  or  any 
other  branch  of  this  old  family,  settled  at  Fowey 
in  Cornwall  1 It  is  curious  that  whereas  the  name, 
as  one  of  distinction,  has  long  died  out  in  Corn- 
wall, it  appeared  suddenly  in  the  registers  of 


Fowey  about  a hundred  years  ago,  the  persons 
bearing  it  being  in  humble  circumstances.  As 
this  is  the  only  trace  of  the  family  name  remaining 
in  Cornwall  or  Devonshire,  counties  with  which  it 
was  so  intimately  connected  in  local  history,  the 
matter  may  be  of  interest.  There  would,  in  fact, 
seem  to  he  some  mystery  enveloping  the  extinction 
of  the  name,  which  is  at  the  present  moment  borne 
by  right  of  birth  by  very  few  persons,  although 
some  six  creations  of  the  title  have  been  made  to 
keep  it  in  the  peerage.  Gilbert  is  believed  to  have 
entertained  an  opinion  that  the  family  still  existed, 
in  the  direct  line,  in  Cornwall  or  Devonshire,  and 
had  sunk  out  of  sight  by  reason  of  poverty,  when 
the  never  very  flourishing  condition  of  the  Gran- 
vilies became  untenable.  The  Carterets,  Thynnes, 
and  Levison-Gowers  now  jointly  and  severally 
represent  the  old  family,  but  only  indirectly,  and 
solely  in  the  line  which  Sir  Beville  Granville  en- 
nobled. There  were  many  known  members  of  the 
stock  before  the  time  of  that  worthy. 

The  genealogical  record  published  by  Lady 
Llanover  is  manifestly  untrustworthy,  so  far  as  the 
earlier  generations  are  concerned,  and  at  best  it 
constitutes  only  a sketch  of  the  particular  outline 
of  family  history  which  is  cherished  in  the  memoir. 

Curious. 

“ Merely  Sir  Martin  ” (5^**  S.  x.  147.) — In 
using  this  expression  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses  Warhuiton  was  referring 
to  Dryden’s  comedy.  Sir  Ma7'tin  Marr-all,  or  the- 
Feigned  Innocence,  where  in  the  fifth  act  Warner 
instructs  his  master  Sir  Martin  : — 

“ Get  up  into  your  window  and  set  two  candles  by  you, 
take  my  landlord’s  lute  in  your  hand  and  fumble  on’t, 
and  make  grimaces  with  your  mouth  as  if  you  sung.  In 
the  mean  time  I ’ll  play  in  the  next  room  in  the  dark, 
and  consequently  your  mistress,  who  will  come  to  her 
balcony  over  against  you,  will  think  it  be  you;  and  at 
the  end  of  every  tune  I ’ll  ring  the  bell  that  hangs 
between  your  chamber  and  mine,  that  you  may  know 
when  to  have  done.” 

When  the  song  is  over  Warner  rings,  but  Sir 
Martin  continues  fumbling  the  lute  and  ogling 
Millisent,  who  at  once  discovers  the  cheat  and 
laughs  at  Sir  Martin  for  his  pains,  comparing  his 
music  to  that  of  the  spheres,  which  may  be  admired 
but  not  heard.  Edward  Solly. 

Sir  Martin  Marr-all  (1668),  a comedy  by 
Dryden  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  is  imitated, 
from  Moliere’s  L’ Etourdi.  A.  Beljame. 

Paris. 

On  turning  out  the  passage  quoted  by  your 
correspondent  in  the  edition  of  Warburtons 
Divine  Legation  published  in  1765  by  Millar 
& Tonson,  I find  a note  explaining  that  “merely 
Sir  Martin”  alludes  to  a comedy  of  Dryden. 
comedy  is  Sir  Martin  Marr-all,  or  the  Feigned, 
Innocence.  Edwin  C.  Perry. 

King’s  Coll.,  Cambridge. 
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The  Harrisons  of  Norfolk  S.  vi.  274  ; 
5^*“  S.  vi.  174,  196;  x.  175.) — Anthony  Harison, 
Rector  of  Catfield  and  Secretary  to  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  son  of  Wyllyam  Harison,  of  Over,  in 
Cambs,  born  in  1563,  died  1638,  was  related  to 
the  sons  of  the  priest  ; so  also  was  George  Harry- 
son,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Gen®,  who  died  in 
1601.  His  son,  of  same  name,  born  1583,  and 
died  about  1615,  married  first  Alica  Strangman, 
by  whom  he  had  a son  William,  born  in  1611  ; 
secondly,  Margaret,  dau.  of  John  Prettyman,  of 
Bacton,  who  bore  him  a son  George.  They  had 
lands  at  Acle  and  Strumpshaw,  afterwards  held 
by  Eychard  Harryson  (son  of  Rychard,  and  grand- 
son of  Thomas),  born  at  Gt.  Plumstead,  1622,  who 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Harrisons  of  Palgrave, 
Suff. — one  of  whom,  the  Rev.  Henry  Harrison, 
was  in  Holy  Orders  in  1792.  This  Oliver  bore 
the  same  paternal  arms  as  John  Harryson,  of  So. 
Lopham,  and  John  Harrison,  of  Hiss,  both  living 
in  1640,  viz.  : “ Gu.,  an  eagle  displ.  or,  a chief  or, 
confirmed  by  Coke  in  1575  ; crest,  A garb  or  ; 
motto.  Humus  sitmus.”*  The  former  gentleman 
bore  the  paternal  arms  quarterly  with  those  of 
Harrison,  Nineson,  Kelke,  and  Dale.  Martha 
Harmer,  a granddau.  of  the  eccentric  John  Harri- 
son, married  Noah  Dale,  of  Thorpe,  who  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  the  last-named  family. 

The  arms  confirmed  to  Eychard  Haryson  are  to 
be  found  in  Edmondson  and  Burke,  and  with  the 
quarterings  are  given  by  Papworth,  at  p.  308  : 
“ Arg.,  an  eagle  displ.  sa.,  on  a chief  az.  three 
crosses  patty  fitchy  or,  for  Harrison,  Norfolk, 
Harrison,  Gt.  Yarmouth,  quartering  Hargrave  and 
Plight,  and  the  same  for  Harrison,  Gt.  Plum- 
stead”;  p.  723,  “ Az.,  a fesse  ar.,  fretty  gu.,  be- 
tween three  stags  in  full  course  or,  attired  of  the 
second,  for  Hargrave  ” (but  the  field  of  the 
Hargraves  of  Blickling,  Norfolk,  through  whom 
this  quartering  was  acquired  in  1583,  was  vert,  not 
(IS.)  ; f).  532,  “ Or,  on  a chev.  engr.  sa.,  betw. 
three  egresses,  each  charged  with  a bird  of  the 
first  ” (martlet),  “ a fleur-de-lis,  enclosed  by  a pair 
of  conies,  courant  incontrant  arg.,  for  Plight  of 
Caistor,  Norfolk,  quartered  by  Harrison.”  Upon 
.a  helm,  for  crest.  Rising  from  a ducal  coronet  or, 
with  her  he.ad  afront,  a winged  harpy  ppr.,  crined 
sa.,  gorged  with  a lace  of  the  first.  The  mantellets 
are  Gu.,  lined  arg.,  bottoned  or.  Richard  Harry- 
son, of  Gt.  Plumstead,  only  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Haryson  of  that  place  and  of  Postwick,  by  Eliza- 
beth his  first  wife,  dau.  and  sole  heiress  of  James 
Hargrave,  Esq.,  of  Blickling,  and  grandson  of  the 
deposed  priest,  was  born  June  27,  1584.  He 
married  at  Bixley,  Jan.  26,  1619,  Jane,  sister  of 
Thomas  Goodyns,  a famous  Nonconformist  minis- 

* In  the  pedigree  the  letters  are  so  placed  that  this 
motto  may  be  construed  by  an  ingenious  reader  810 
ways.  See  also  Additional  MSS.  in  British  Museum, 
Davy’s  Suffolk  Collection. 


ter,  who  was  born  at  Rollesby,  Oct.  5,  1600,  and 
became  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  (Issue  two 
sons  and  two  daurs.,  viz,  Thomas,  Richard,  Hellen, 
and  Mary  Harrison.) 

Thomas  Harrison,  of  Gt.  Plumstead,  Gen®,  born 
there  June  10,  1620,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding 
Rychard  and  Jane,  married  “ a Norfolk  gentle- 
woman named  Anne,”  t thought  to  have  been 
Holdych,  whose  father  is  recorded  to  have  been 
wounded  on  Marston  Moor.  Like  his  father  he 
bore  the  arms  of  Harrison,  quartered  with  those 
of  his  maternal  grandmother,  and  used  the  harpy 
and  crown  crest  confirmed  in  1549 ; but  his  grand- 
father, who  was  buried  in  Postwick  Church,  Aug. 
24,  1621,  bore  the  arms  of  his  wife  upon  an 
inescutcheon  on  those  of  the  priest,  and  adopted 
the  crest  of  the  Hargraves,  viz.,  “ On  a wreath  or 
and  gu.  a broken  pillar  or,  upon  the  same  a ser- 
pent winding  ppr.”  He  died  Nov.  15,  1680  ; she 
Nov.  24,  1705 ; and  both  were  buried  at  Gt.  Plum- 
stead. (Issue  four  sons  and  one  dau.,  viz.  Thomas, 
Matthew,!  John,§  James  Hargrave, |1  and  Eliza- 
beth.) There  is  a valuable  full-length  portrait  of 
him  when  a child,  with  a hound  by  his  side,  and  the 
residence  of  the  family  at  Gt.  Plumstead  in  the 
background.  The  “ eccentric  ” John  Harrison, 
shortly  before  his  death,  sold  this  property,  the  last 
of  the  Plumstead  estate,  to  the  late  Mr.  Gosling. 

Thomas  Harrison,  eldest  son  of  the  said  Thomas 
and  Anne,  born  at  Gt.  Plumstead  June  16,  1663, 
married  there,  Dec.  21, 1682,  Mary,  dau.  of  Daniel 
and  Anne  Shingles,  and  granddau.  of  John  and 
Margaret  Shingles,  also  great-granddau.  of  William 
Shingles  and  of  Margerie  his  wife,  all  of  Hassingham 
(which  Margerie  was  the  dau.  of  William  and  Susan 
Corker  of  Cantley).  He  was  an  officer  and  known 
as  “Hereson  de  Brecksel,”  and  was  some  time  a 
prisoner  of  war  on  parole  abroad,  where  two  of  his 
sons,  James  and  Hargrave,  were  born  and  buried, 
1691-2,  1694-8.  The  other  issue  of  this  marriage 
was  four  sons  and  two  daurs.,  viz.  Daniel,  eldest 

t She  was  a sister  by  the  half  blood  or  by  marriage 
to  Robert  Houghton,  of  Shelton,  Esq.,  and  aunt  to  Sir 
Neville  Catelyn,  Knt.,  of  Martham  and  of  Kirby  Cane. 

I This  Matthew,  who  was  born  at  Gt.  Plumstead 
Oct.  11,  lb67,  and  was  a farmer  at  Rollesby,  married 
at  Caister- next- Yarmouth,  March  3,  1695,  Elizabeth 
Randal  (aunt  to  Susannah,  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Ward,  of 
Bixley,  Bart.),  and,  predeceasing  her  nearly  four  years, 
died  Aug.  28,  1745,  both  being  interred  “nigh”  the 
font  in  Hemesby  Church ; from  them  and  not  through 
Daniel  their  nephew,  as  erroneously  stated,  the  modern 
branch  of  the  Harrisons  of  Hemsby,  now  represented  by 
William  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Gt.  Yarmouth,  were  de- 
scended. 

§ He  married,  in  1694,  Mary  Walker,  of  Cantley,  who 
bore  him  several  children,  and  at  which  place  she 
married  secondly,  in  1710,  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  of 
Hassingham. 

II  He  was  not  the  “ James  Harrison  ” who  married 
Ann  Catler  at  Hardley,  for  he  had  a dau.  Elizabeth, 
bap.  at  Gt.  Plumstead  Aug.  19,  1711. 
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son  and  heir,  John,  Ann,  Thomas,  Edmund,  and 
Frances.  He  bore  the  ancient  motto  Humus 
sumus  below  the  arms,  and  Le  culte  en  difficuUe, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  sobriquet,  above  the  crest. 
He  died  Oct.  28,  1710,  and  his  widow  June  10, 
1733,  aged  sixty-nine.  Both  were  buried  at  Gt. 
Plumstead.  There  is  a remarkable  portrait  of  him 
in  crayon  on  copper,  by  E.  Lanesell  (1699),  and  a 
portrait  of  his  brother,  James  Hargrave  Harrison, 
of  Norwich,  temp.  Queen  Anne. 

Thomas  Harrison,  of  Gt.  Plumstead,  third  son 
of  the  last-named  Thomas  and  Mary,  born  there 
Sept.  25,  1689,  was  originally  intended  for  the 
Church,  and  with  that  view  was,  at  the  age  of 
eight  years,  placed  under  the  Rev.  Samuel  Chap- 
man, of  Thorpe,  with  whom  he  lived  until  that 
gentleman’s  decease.  Subsequently,  however,  from 
the  force  of  circumstances,  all  idea  of  the  Church 
was  abandoned  .and  he  was  sent  to  Norwich, 
where  he  remained  at  school  till  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age.  At  his  father’s  de.ath  he  became 
the  owner  of  a small  portion  of  an  estate  at 
Plumstead  and  Postwick,  which  he  farmed.  This 
estate  had  been  possessed  by  his  ancestors  from 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  the  principal 
portion  of  it  was  disposed  of  by  his  father.  He 
married.  May  17,  1719,  his  maternal  cousin  Eliza- 
beth, orphan  dau.  of  John  and  Penelope  Shingles, 
of  C.antley,  and  gr.anddau.  of  Daniel  and  Ann 
Shingles,  of  Hassingham.  This  was  at  the 
Cathedral,  Norwich,  where  149  years  afterwards 
the  present  representative  of  the  family,  then  a 
widower,  was  also  married.  This  Thomas  w.as 
an  antiquary,  and  the  author  of  a scarce  work, 
Poshvick  and  Relatives,  written  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  illustrated  and 
edited  by  his  gr.andson’s  grandson,  James  Har- 
grave H.arrison,  of  Gt.  Yarmouth,  in  1858,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  libr.ary  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  in  those  of  Norwich  and  Yar- 
mouth. He  frequently  employed  his  pen  on  local 
matters,  and  appears  to  have  furnished  some 
of  the  details  in  Blomfield’s  History  of  Norfolk. 
Many  of  his  manuscripts  have  the  arms  tricked 
upon  them  with  the  French  motto.  Latinized  into 
Virtus  in  ardu^s,  above  the  shield.  In  his 
“ Record  of  Events,”  he  alludes  to  his  having  ac- 
companied his  father  to  Mr.  Gabriel  Cook’s  Frolic 
at  ye  time  ye  Queen  (Anne)  was  crowned,  and 
who  there  obtaining  a branch  of  ye  Catfield  Oak, 
had  it  used  to  make  strong  ye  Skutchons  of 
Symond  Harrison,  of  Rolesby  ; William  Harison, 
of  Hemesby ; and  Jhon  Haryson,  of  Scrotby, 
existing  in  two  several  Churches  ; that  of  Symon 
being  fixed  next  ye  decayed  Arms  of  ye  Daughter 
of  Sir  John  Herris,  knt.,  which  had  been  placed 
there  in  ye  Xllth  year  of  ye  reign  of  K.  James  I.” 
He  died  May  19,  1770 ; his  widow,  May  13, 
1777  ; and  both  were  buried  at  Gt.  Plumstead. 
(Issue  five  sons  and  four  d.aurs.,  viz.  Thomas,  John, 


James,  William,  Daniel,  Anne,  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
and  Hannah.)  There  are  portraits  of  them,  and  a 
very  fine  full-length  one  of  their  eldest  son  Thomas, 
who  married  Miss  Martha  Negus,  by  special 
licence,  at  Gt.  Plumstead,  Nov.  6,  1752.  This 
lady  was  of  the  same  family  to  which  the  father 
of  the  late  H.  N.  Burroughes,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  East 
Norfolk,  was  related  by  marriage  From  the  third 
son,  James,  who  married  Sarah  Harvey,  is  de- 
scended, through  the  modern  branch  of  the  Harri- 
sons of  Rollesby,  Charles  Flarmony  Harrison,  a 
young  artist  lately  living  in  Yarmouth,  whose  pic- 
tures have  much  merit. 

William  Harkison  Rudd. 

Great  Yarmouth. 

(To  le  continued.) 

“ Blackgowns  and  Redcoats  ” (S^h  S.  x.  148.) 
— The  author  of  this  satire  was  the  elder  of  the 
two  sous  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  well-known  Esquire 
Bedel.  The  younger,  who  is  still  alive,  was  a 
Trinity  man,  and  one  of  the  crew  of  “ seven  oars  ” 
who  pulled  and  won  at  Henley.  The  elder  brother 
was  educated  at  Winchester  and  New  College. 
His  expulsion  is  a thing  I never  heard  of  before. 
He  died  very  unexpectedly  in  the  prime  of  life, 
from  imprudently  exposing  himself  at  an  open 
window  when  recovering  from  smallpox  or  a bad 
fever,  and,  I think,  in  college.  At  Yv’'inchester  he 
wrote  a poem  of  good  promise  in  answer  to 
Cowper’s  Tyrocinium.  The  satire  of  1834  is  very 
scarce.  I have  the  first  three  parts,  and  I know 
one  friend  (J.  R.  B.)  who  has  it  entire.  There  was 
great  cleverness  in  it,  but  there  were  also  great 
faults  ; one  is  an  indiscriminate  lashing  of  Dons, 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Macbride  and  Dr. 
Daubeney,  men  whom  not  even  the  satirist  could 
satirize.  In  the  more  serious  vein  of  satire,  on 
the  Oxford  teaching,  Cox  may  be  thought  to  have 
been  in  advance  of  his  age.  But  he  had  been  fore- 
stalled by  the  Rev.  James  Shergold  Boone,  M.A. 
of  Ch.  Ch.,  who  as  early  as  1818  produced  the 
satire  The  Oxford  Spy,  urging  the  too  great  fond- 
ness for  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  the  necessity 
for  the  introduction  of  modern  history,  physical 
science,  and  modern  languages  into  the  university 
curriculum.  This  satire  is  now  out  of  print,  but  it 
went  into  a third  edition,  and  is  to  be  picked  up 
at  times.  Mr.  Boone  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
installation  in  1834  wrote  a very  different  poem, 
however,  from  Mr.  Cox’s,  namely,  the  Welcome  of 
Isis.  He  obtained  the  iSTewdigate  prize  in  1817 
for  his  poem  on  the  Farnese  Hercules.  His  later 
life  was  spent  as  incumbent  of  St.  John’s, 
Paddington.  Gibbes  Rigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

Mr.  G.  V.  Cox,  in  his  Recollections  of  Oxford, 
second  edit.,  p.  272,  states  : 

“This  installation  [of  the  Duke  of  Wellington]  was 
accompanied  by  the  publication  of  a satirical  poem,  in 
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six  parts,  called  (in  allusion  to  Oxford,  with  its  sombre 
garb,  electing  the  soldier  duke  for  its  chancellor)  lllach- 
goxons  and  Kedconis,  by  my  lamented  son,  George  Cox, 
M.A.,  fellow  of  ISew  College  and  student  of  the  Inner 
Temple.” 

Tlie  father  of  the  author  sent  me  four  out  of  the 
six  parts,  and  I have  since  picked  up  a perfect 
copy  nicely  bound.  I should  like  to  know  wdiat 
became  of  the  author  and  the  date  of  his  death. 

J.  E.  B. 

The  author  of  tlii.s  satire  (1834)  was  George  Cox, 
then  B.A.  and  fellow  of  New  College.  The  fact 
rests  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cox’s  hither,  the 
author  of  Becolhctions  of  Oxford  (1868,  p.  257  ; 
1870,  p.  272).  Part  of  it  at  least  was  composed 
at  Munich  [ib.).  Fama. 

Oxford. 

“ Gentleman’s  and  Connoisseur’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Painters  ” (5^*^  S.  X.  127.) — This  is 
the  short  title  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Eev. 
Matthew  Pilkington’s  Dictionary  of  Painters.  It 
was  originally  published  by  T.  Cadell  in  1770  ; 
since  that  date  it  has  been  reproduced  in  a variety 
of  forms.  It  was  edited  by  Barry  in  1798,  and  by 
Fuseli  in  1805  and  181(b  In  1840  it  appeared 
under  the  editorshi]>  of  Cunningham,  and  this 
edition,  revised  by  E.  A.  Davenport,  was  repub- 
lished in  1852.  An  abridgment  of  Pilkington’s 
work  appeared  in  1803.  W.  P.  Courtney. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate. 

Charles  Fleming  (5‘^  S.  ix.  448),  the  author 
of  an  edition  and  translation  of  Shakspeare’s 
Coriolamis  and  .several  other  valuable  works  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  died  in  France  some  nine  or  ten 
years  ago.  A.  Beljame. 

Paris. 

The  Law  written  in  the  Heart  (b***  S.  x. 
124.) — If  Mr.  Tew  had  consulted  the  Greek  of 
Eom.  ii.  15  he  would  have  seen  that  St.  Paul  says 
nothing  of  any  such  thing  as  a “ law  written 
in  the  heart.”  His  whole  argument  is  against 
such  a notion,  and  in  favour  of  the  opposite  one, 
that  the  heathen  only  learnt  to  make  right  laws 
through  experience  of  the  results  of  good  and  bad 
laws.  St.  Paul’s  words  are  to  epyov  rov  vo/iov 
ypa-KTov,  not  ypo-mov.  “ N.  & Q.”  is  not  the 
place  for  a theological  discussion.  I only  write  to 
correct  a misconstniingof  a Greek  sentence : a very 
necessary  thing  to  do,  since  perhaps  there  is  no 
passage  which  has  been  more  generally  misquoted 
and  misunderstood.  E.  Leaton  Blenkinsofp. 

Tennyson  and  Oliver  Cromwell  (5‘'*  S.  x. 
105.) — With  Mr.  Bouciiier’s  feeling  I can  quite 
sympathize,  having  long  regarded  that  otherwise 
admirable  poem  the  Talking  Oak  as  marred  by  the 
reference  to  the  great  Protector,  who,  though  cer- 
tainly subject  to  hypochondriasis,  as  Carlyle  tells  us, 
was  not  a gloomy  man,  and  whose  connexion  with 


brewing  remains  doubtful.  The  same  poem  is  also 
disfigured  by  the  closing  lines,  with  their  allusion 
to  the  “surly  hymn”  sung  by  the  Puritans.  I 
apprehend  the  Laureate  is,  and  always  was,  some- 
what unappreciative  of  England’s  struggles  for 
liberty  from  age  to  age.  Nor  need  it  surprise  us 
that  such  lines  are  left  unaltered,  for  it  is  one  of 
his  peculiarities  to  be  deaf  to  criticism,  though  in 
many  poems  he  has  introduced  trivial  alterations. 

J.  E.  S.  C. 

“ Welsh  aunt  ” (5^’'  S.  x.  105.) — A first  cousin 
of  father  or  mother  is  invariably  called  aunt  or 
uncle,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  Wales.  The  ex- 
pression is  not  peculiar  to  Eadnorshire. 

E.  P.  Hampton  Egberts. 

St.  Philip  Neri  (5*’*  S.  x.  108.) — Eefer  to  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  by  the  Bollandists.  Eques. 

Slang  Phrases  (5t>»  S.  ix.  263,  398  ; x.  17, 
138,  158.)— Mr.  Hall  has  quite  mistaken  my 
meaning.  I was  anxious  to  know  whether  there 
wRis  a better  derivation  for  jug  than  what  had 
suggested  itself  to  me,  namely,  from  the  Scotch 
term  jougr — jugum.  Mr.  Hall  answers  my  Scotch 
derivation  with  an  Irish  one,  “ The  word  is  in 
common  use  in  Dublin.”  It  has  been  in  common 
use  everywhere  and  for  many  years.  I take  it  to 
have  been  a familiar  thief’s  term  when  Harrison 
Ainsworth  wrote  “ Nix  my  dolly,  pals,”  &c.  The 
song  made  the  term  “stone  jug”  familiar  to  every 
one.  And  the  box  in  the  “ stone  jug”  is  doubtless 
a cell,  equivalent  to  tronk  or  trunk— a,  word  about 
which  I had  never  any  doubt  or  difficulty,  but 
which  by  some  error  had  been  printed  troak,  just 
as  in  my  note  “ Izeli  port”  has  been  printed  for 
“Izeli  post,”  the  fault  of  my  writing  doubtless. 
Still  the  question  is.  What  better  derivation  than 
joug — jugum  can  be  given  for  “stone  jug”1  Is 
the  “stone  doublet”  of  Grose  to  be  taken  as 
another  Irish  derivation  of  it  ? 

Gibbes  Eigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

The  fact  of  “ stone  jug”  being  a term  in  common 
use  in  low  songs  or  otherwise  does  not  supply  an 
answer  to  Gen.  Eigaud’s  question,  whence  the 
term  is  derived.  Allow  me  to  supply  it.  Jug, 
in  the  phrase  in  question,  is  the  French  joug, 
a yoke,  modified  by  transplantation  to  Scotland. 
At  the  little  country  church  of  Duddingston,  under 
Arthur’s  Seat,  not  far  from  Edinburgh,  were  to  be 
seen,  a very  few  years  ago  at  any  rate,  and  I dare 
say  they  are  there  still,  the  parish  juggs  for  mis- 
demeanants in  former  days.  They  consist  of  an 
iron  collar  opening  on  a hinge  and  fastened  by 
a short  chain  to  one  of  the  entiance  piers  of  the 
churchyard  gate.  This  collar  was  put  round  the 
neck  of  the  offender  and  fastened  by  a padlock, 
and  he  stood  there  perforce  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
all.  This  was  the  iron  jug,  and  a prison  in  which 
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the  offender  is  confined  bodily  becomes,  by  an  easy 
association  of  ideas,  the  stone  jug. 

T.  J.  Ewing. 

Balliol  College,  Oxford  (5‘h  S.  x.  127.) — 
Mr.  Scott  is  in  error  in  saying  that  a copy  of 
this  work  is  not  in  the  British  Museum.  Feeling 
certain  that  I had  read  the  volume  in  the  Museum 
library  I have  looked  for  it  there,  and  found  it  in 
the  old  catalogue  under  the  author’s  name  (press 
mark  731  k6).  Mii.  Scott’s  mistake  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  by  some  omission  Balliofergus 
has  not  been  included  in  the  list  of  works  by  Dr. 
Savage  in  the  new  catalogue.  The  manuscript  of 
the  book  was  given  to  Balliol  College  by  Browne 
Willis  in  1744.  It  is  No.  cclv.  of  the  college 
manuscripts  in  Dr.  Coxe’s  catalogue. 

W.  P.  Courtney. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate. 

The  book  referred  to  is  not  a rare  one  ; the 
British  Museum  certainly  possesses  a copy,  while 
the  Bodleian  has  five.  Eama. 

Oxford. 

If  I remember  rightly  there  is  a copy  of  Savage’s 
Balliofergus  in  the  University  library  at  Cam- 
bridge, E.  E. 

An  Epitaph  (5‘*‘  S.  x.  107.) — In  Aubrey’s 
Surrey  this  anecdote  occurs  at  vol.  v.  p.  414  ; — 

“ Ben  Johnson  riding  through  Surrey  found  the  women 

weeping  and  wailing,  lamenting  the  death  of* , 

a lawyer  who  lived  there.  He  inquired  why  so  great 
grief  for  the  loss  of  a lawyer.  ‘ Oh,’  said  they,  ‘ we  have 
the  greatest  loss  imaginable : he  kept  us  all  in  peace 
and  quietness,  and  was  a most  charitable,  good  man.’ 
Whereupon  Ben  made  this  distich : — 

‘ God  works  wonders  now  and  then  ; 

Behold  a miracle,  deny ’t  who  can : 

Here  lies  a lawyer,  and  an  honest  man.’  ” 


“ * ’Tis  pity  that  good  man’s  name  should  not  be 
remember’d  (sic). — Job.  Aubrey.” 

The  name  of  the  lawyer  was  clearly  unknotvn  to 
Aubrey.  What  authority  now  exists  for  that  of 
“old  lawyer  Eajidtdl,"  as  given  by  W.  S.  R.  ? 
The  place  in  Surrey  where  the  “honest  lawyer” 
lived  is  not  intimated  by  Aubrey,  but  the  above 
extract  follows  an  allusion  to  Carshalton. 

A.  B.  Middleton. 

The  Close,  Salisbury. 

“ Huguenot”  (S***  S.  x.  113.) — 

“ Some  etymologists  suppose  this  term  derived  from 
h%guon,  a word  used  in  Touraine  to  signify  persons  who 
walk  at  night ; and  as  the  first  Protestants,  like  the  first 
Christiaae,  may  have  chosen  that  season  for  their  re- 
ligious assemblies,  the  nickname  of  Huguenot  may 
naturally  enough  have  been  applied  to  them  by  their 
enemies.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  derived  from 
a French  and  faulty  pronunciation  of  the  German  word 
Eidgenossen,  which  signifies  confederates,  and  had  been 
originally  the  name  of  that  valiant  part  of  the  city  of 
Geneva  which  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss 
cantons,  in  order  to  maintain  their  liberties  against  the 


tyrannical  attempts  of  Charles  III.,  Duke  of  Savoy.  The 
confederates  were  called  Mgnotes;  and  thence,  very  pro- 
bably, was  derived  the  word  Huguenot,  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  Count  Villars,  in  a letter  written  to  the 
King  of  France  from  the  province  of  Languedoc,  where 
he  was  lieutenant-general,  and  dated  November  11,  1560, 
calls  the  riotous  Calvinists  of  the  Cevennes,  Huguenots  ; 
and  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  term  is  found  in  the 
registers  of  that  province  applied  to  the  Protestants.” — 
Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  368  in  notis. 

“ Davila,  in  his  Hist,  des  Gutrres  Chiles  de  la  France, 
p.  20,  folio  ed.,  says : ‘ These  people  were  called 
Huguenots,  because  the  first  conventicles  they  held  in 
the  city  of  Tours  (where  that  belief  first  took  strength 
and  increased)  were  in  certain  cellars  undergiound,  near 
Hugo’s  gate,  from  whence  they  were  by  the  vulgar 
called  Hugonots ; and  in  Flanders,  because  they  went 
about  in  the  garb  of  mendicants,  they  were  called 
Gueux.’”— From  Things  not  Generally  Known  (New 
York,  1857). 

D.  K.  T. 

By  the  aid  of  M.  Littre’s  dictionary  (1877)  I 
offer  Mr.  Tew  some  solutions  of  the  vexed  question 
as  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  Huguenot : 1.  The 
Protestants  were  visited  by  a ghost  whom  they 
named  King  Hugo  ; 2.  Their  preacher  began  his 
sermon  with  “Hue  nos  venimus,  hue  nos”;  3. 
They  were  called  Eidgenossen,  or  the  confederates. 
M.  Littre  shows  that  Huguenot  as  a surname  and 
diminutive  of  Hugh  was  in  use  in  Limousin  so 
early  as  1387.  To  these  explanations  I may  add, 
from  other  sources,  4.  The  Protestants  met  at 
St.  Hugo’s  gate  at  Tours.  Gwavas. 

Penzance. 

Lines  from  an  Album  (5“^  S.  x.  167.) — I beg 
to  band  the  following  version  of  the  lines  to  which 
Mr.  Henry  alludes,  with  the  author’s  name 
attached.  My  copy  is  in  my  own  handwriting, 
and  was  taken,  I suppose,  from  some  periodical, 
possibly  the  Sunday  at  Home : — 

“ I thirst  for  thirstiness ; I weep  for  tears ; 

Well  pleased  I am  to  be  displeased  thus  : 

The  only  thing  I fear  is  want  of  fears ; 

Suspecting  I am  not  suspicious. 

I cannot  choose  but  live,  because  I die. 

And,  when  I am  not  dead,  how  glad  am  I ! 

Yet,  when  I am  thus  glad  for  sense  of  pain. 

And  careful  am,  lest  I should  careless  be, 

Then  do  I grieve  for  being  glad  again. 

And  fear  lest  carelessness  take  care  from  me. 

Amidst  these  restless  thoughts  this  rest  I find, 

For  those  that  rest  not  here,  there ’s  rest  behind. 

Thomas  Gatakek,  B.D.,  nat.  4 Sep.  1574.” 

H.  h. 

Sidney  Herbert,  First  Baron  Herbert  of 
Lea  (5“  S.  x.  8.)— The  inquiry  of  a correspondent 
a few  weeks  ago  as  to  the  authorship  of  an  article 
on  Sidney  Herbert,  first  Baron  Herbert  of  Lea, 
escaped  my  notice  until  yesterday.  It  was  written 
by  the  late  Rev.  Prebendary  Chermside,  of  Wilton, 
who  also  contributed  an  article  to  All  the  Year 
Round.  The  one  in  Fraser  was  reprinted  by 
Messrs.  Brown  & Co.  of  Salisburj’’,  who  still  find 
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a sale  for  it,  on  account  of  the  high  respect  in 
■which  Sidney  Herbert  (for  so  people  even  now  like 
to  call  him)  was  held  in  the  county.  C.  H. 

Salisbury. 

Harry  Marten’s  Imprisonment  in  Ciiepsto'w 
Castle  (5*^  S.  x.  108.) — Mr.  Marsh  will  find  the 
lines  upon  this  king-killer  in  Poems  hy  Robert 
Southey,  12ino.,  printed  by  N.  Biggs  for  .Joseph 
Cottle,  Bristol,  and  Robinson,  London,  1797,  which 
contains  the  collected  minor  poetry  of  the  author, 
dedicated  to  Mary  Wollstonecraft.  J.  0. 

See  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Minor  Poems,  by  Robert 
Southey,  London,  Routledge,  1853.  The  lines  are 
headed,  “ Inscription  for  the  Apartment  in  Chep- 
stow Castle  where  Henry  Marten  the  Regicide  was 
imprisoned  thirty  years,”  and  are  adorned  with  an 
illustration  after  Sir  John  Gilbert. 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

Clerical  Wigs  (5*’'  S.  ix.  481  ; x.  123.) — Mr. 
Walcott  says,  “Tillotson  is  the  first  prelate  repre- 
sented in  a wig.”  What  portrait  is  there  in  which 
he  wears  one?  That  by  Kneller,  engraved  in 
Lodge’s  work,  shows  him  with  his  own  grey  hair, 
and  he  is  so  represented  in  all  the  engravings  I 
am  acquainted  with.  The  exasperation  of  the 
mob  against  the  bishops  during  the  Reform  Bill 
agitation  of  1831-2  led  to  the  wig  being  given  up. 
I remember  the  insults  offered  to  a bishop— Peter- 
borough, I think  it  was — who  went  to  preach  one 
Sunday  at  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet  Street,  and  after  that 
time  he  and  Bishop  Blomfield  gave  up  the  wigs 
which  had  rendered  them  so  conspicuous  in  the 
streets.  This  was  the  time  when  Carlile  exhibited 
at  his  first-floor  window  the  effigy  of  a bishop  in 
full  canonicals  side  by  side  with  an  effigy  of  the 
devil,  and  when  the  placard  of  one  of  the  Sunday 
newspapers  (the  Satirist,  I think  it  was)  displayed 
a woodcut  representing  three  bishops  hanging  on 
a gibbet.  D.  J. 

Bishop  Turton  wore  a wig  in  1857  at  an  ordina- 
tion at  Ely.  Bishop  Hampden  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced the  use  of  one,  but  to  have  laid  it  aside 
immediately.  Bishop  Murray  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  last  to  discontinue  the  wearing  his  wig 
about  the  streets.  W.  B.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

J.  Baptiste  Thiers  wrote  an  exhaustive  work 
on  the  subject  of  wigs,  Histoire  des  Pcrruques, 
Avignon,  1779.  Edmund  Waterton. 

Bread  and  Salt  : Christening  Gifts  (5^’’  S. 
ix.  48,  138,  299,  477  ; x.  37.) — The  custom  of  pre- 
senting an  egg,  &c.,  is  widely  distributed.  I can 
answer  for  it  in  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Durham.  In  Lincolnshire,  at  the  first  visit  of  a 
new  baby  at  a friendly  house,  it  is  presented  with 
“an  egg,  both  meat  and  drink  ; salt,  which  savours 
everything ; bread,  the  staff  of  life  ; a match,  to 


light  it  through  the  world  ; and  a coin,  that  it 
may  never  want  money.”  This  is  the  case  at  Win- 
terton,  where  it  is  still  done.  In  Durham  a piece 
of  “christening  cake”  is  hidden  under  the  child’s 
robe  and  given  to  the  first  person  of  the  opposite 
sex  met  on  coming  out  of  church.  This  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  egg  presentation.  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

It  is  common  in  Edinburgh  and  in  other  parts 
of  Scotland,  town  and  country,  to  give  bread  and 
cheese  on  the  Sabbath  to  the  first  person  met  with 
when  the  baby  is  taken  to  the  church  for  baptism. 

Legend  of  Holme  Church  (5*’'  S.  ix.  508  ; x. 
16,  36.) — Churchdown,  four  miles  from  Gloucester, 
has  a similar  tradition  attached  to  it.  The  church 
stands  at  the  top  of  a steep  hill,  whence  there  is 
an  extensive  view  over  the  vale  to  the  Malvern 
Hills.  The  tradition  is  that  the  church  was  begun 
to  be  built  on  a site  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but 
that  the  materials  used  in  the  day  were  constantly 
conveyed  by  the  devil  at  night  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  until  at  length  they  left  off  building  below  and 
erected  the  church  at  the  top.  There  is  an  old 
supernatural  tradition  of  a somewhat  similar  sort 
attached  to  Crouch  Hill,  a lofty  eminence  one  mile 
from  Banbury.  A note  in  Beesley’s  Banbury 
records  it,  viz.  : — 

“ That  the  three  churches  of  Bloxham,  Adderbury, 
and  Kings  Sutton  were  built  by  three  masons  who  were 
brothers,  that  the  devil  served  them  all  as  a labourer, 
and  that  one  day  he  fell  down  with  a hod  of  mortar  and 
made  Crouch  Hill.” 

Frederick  J.  Morrell, 

Broughton. 

An  exactly  similar  legend  with  reference  to  the 
church  of  Ste.  Marie  du  Castel,  in  Guernsey,  is 
related  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  2“*^  S.  iv.  298,  where  it  is 
said  : “ The  fairies  are  in  this  case  generally 
accused  of  being  the  agents,  though  some  say  it 
was  the  work  of  angels.”  Some  other  notices 
relating  to  a different  aspect  of  the  same  subject 
occur  at  pp.  25,  144,  197,  220,  357  ; and  at  p.  461 
there  are  some  general  remarks  upon  the  legends 
which  attach  to  churches  which,  through  supposed 
evil  agency,  have  been  built  in  inconvenient  situa- 
tions. Ed,  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

To  the  considerable  list  which  I believe  might 
be  compiled  of  similar  legends  I may  add  that  of 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Weonard’s,  Herefordshire. 
The  original  site,  at  a considerable  distance  in  a 
low  situation,  was  said  to  have  been  subsequently 
marked  by  a cross,  the  stones  of  which,  however, 
had  been  removed  and  worked  up  as  the  steps  of 
the  door  of  the  village  inn  before  I knew  the  spot. 

T.  W.  Webb. 

Your  correspondent’s  request  for  parallel  legends 
to  that  associated  with  Holme  Church  reminds 
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me  of  one  well  known  to  visitors  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  fine  Norman  church  of  Godshill 
(preserving  in  its  name  a legend  still  cherished) 
tradition  tells  was  to  have  been  built  in  the  valley, 
but  the  builders  each  morning  found  the  previous 
day’s  work  destroyed  during  the  night,  and  the 
stones  carried  mysteriously  to  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
and  so,  looking  upon  it  .as  a divine  indication 
where  to  build,  they  reared  it  on  that  green  knoll 
where  to-day  it  is  such  a beautiful  object  for  miles 
around.  Cii.  Elkin  Mathews. 

Mr.  Curtin  should  refer  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  d***  S. 
xii.  245,  295,  433,  523,  for  legends  of  a similar 
character.  There  are  also  curious  traditions  in 
some  places,  which  are  now  and  were  formerly 
mere  villages,  of  the  existence  of  a number  of 
churches.  Blechingley,  Surrey,  is  said  to  have 
possessed  seven  churches,  and  Effingham  in  the 
same  county  no  less  than  sixteen  (Manning,  Hist, 
of  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  708).  G.  L.  G. 

A similar  legend  is  told  of  St.  Mary’s  (the 
parish)  Church,  Kidderminster  : that  it  was  first 
built  on  the  other,  or  western,  side  of  the  river 
Stour,  that  its  walls  were  thrown  down  by  the 
Evil  One,  and  that  it  was  then  built  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Stour,  where  it  remains  to  this  day. 
The  spot  where  it  was  first  designed  to  be  erected 
was  called  “ The  Curst-field,”  now  corrupted  into 
Cussfield.  CuTHBERT  Bede. 

A similar  tale  is  told  of  Hollington  Church,  the 
“ church  in  the  wood,”  of  which  Charles  Lamb  has 
written  so  pleasantly,  and  which  is  still  a favourite 
resort  of  visitors  to  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards. 

Edward  H,  Marshall. 

Similar  legends  are  attached  to  several  churches 
in  Lancashire  at  present.  I can  call  to  mind  three, 
viz.  Eochdale,  Burnley,  and  Samlesbury. 

H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

Vide  Mr.  Eoby’s  Traditions  of  Lancashire, 
“The  Goblin  Bmlders.”  W,  0.  E. 

The  American  Eobin  (S***  S.  ix.  367,  414,  475, 
518  ; X.  12.)— Mr.  Dixon  will  find  a full  account 
of  the  American  robin  in  Wilson’s  American 
Ornithology  and  Audobon’s  Birds  of  America. 
As  stated  by  Prof.  Newton  at  p.  475,  it  is 
the  Turdus  migratorms  of  Linnaeus,  and  is  found 
over  the  greater  part  of  North  America.  It 
measures  about  nine  and  a half  inches  in  length, 
and  in  shape  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  our 
blackbird.  The  back  and  rump  are  of  a deep  ash 
colour  : the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  tail  nearly 
black  ; and  the  breast  a rich  orange  colour.  It  is 
a true  thrush,  and  a loud  and  most  delightful 
songster,  and  w^as  called  the  robin  from  its  general 
colour  resembling  its  British  namesake.  The  eggs 
are  bluish  green.  I know  the  bird  and  its  hihbits 
well,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  Mr.  Dixon  a fuller 


account  of  it  if  he  has  not  the  books  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Cdthbbrt  Bede  asks  at  p.  518  if 
the  blue-bird,  Saxicola  sialis,  is  not  the  American 
robin.  It  is  never  so  called  in  America,  though 
it  belongs  to  the  same  sub-family  as  the  British 
robin,  and  resembles  it  in  its  motions,  habits,  and 
general  character.  Indeed,  the  resemblance  is  so 
great  that  if  it  had  the  olive-brown  colour  of  the 
British  bird,  instead  of  its  own  “ rich  sky  blue,”  it 
would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  John  MacKay. 

In  the  second  of  a series  of  letters  from  America 
now  appearing  in  the  Manchester  City  News,  and 
published  on  June  22,  Mr.  Morgan  Brierley,  of 
Saddleworth,  a careful  and  observant  naturalist, 
describes  at  some  length  the  birds  to  be  met  with 
in  New  York.  In  the  course  of  the  letter  he  says  : 

“ I found  my  friend  [the  sparrow]  in  close  companion- 
ship with  the  American  robin,  a species  of  thrush 
(Turdus  migratorius).  Very  far  in  excellence  as  a 
songster  from  our  own  red  thrush  (Turdus  ruustcus),  the 
American  robin  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  singing 
bird  in  the  world.  His  head  is  a dark  brown,  his  back 
a light  bright  olive  brown,  and  his  breast  and  the  whole 
under  parts  of  his  body  a rich  crimson.  In  his  graceful 
walk  on  the  turf,  or  stately  bearing  on  the  topmost 
branch  of  a tree,  as  he  pours  out  his  somewhat  imperfect 
but  sweet  metallic  notes,  and  the  fine  contrast  of  his  red 
breast  with  the  lively  green  of  the  grass  and  leaves,  he 
makes  a lovely  picture.” 

Manchester. 

“The  blue-bird  (Sialia  Wilsonii,  Swains.) makes 

his  appearance  sometimes  as  early  as  February  about 
barns,  orchards,  and  fence-posts,  and  altogether  reminds 
us,  both  in  form  and  manners,  of  our  own  redbreast 
(Sylvia  rulecula).  In  fact,  the  American  bird  has  also 
a red  breast,  but  the  whole  upper  part  being  of  a fine 
blue  colour  gives  him  a more  splendid  costume  than  the 
sober  olive  dun  of  our  little  favourite.” — The  Architecture 
of  Birds,  “Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,”  London, 
Charles  Knight,  1836. 

I think  the  blue-bird  has  established  his  claim 
to  be  considered  the  only  genuine  representative 
in  America  of  the  victim  of  the  felonious  passer. 
Surely  the  latter’s  murderous  archery  should  find 
a place  in  toxophilite  bibliography  ! 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

Tho  Tample. 

“ Honish  ” (5‘’’  S.  x.  163.) — No  doubt  J.  D.  is 
right  in  distinguishing  honish  from  hunch.  The 
fundamental  meaning  seems  to  be  to  treat  sharne- 
fully,  and  the  word  is,  I believe,  the  English 
rendering  of  the  old  Fr.  honnir,  as  perish  of  perir. 
“ Honi  soit  qui  mal  y pense  ” — let  him  who  sees 
evil  in  it  be  honished,  scouted,  treated  like  a dog. 

H.  Wedgwood. 

Lord  Palmerston  on  Lord  Houghton  (5^** 
S.  X.  185.) — The  jeu  cV esprit  so  strangely  attributed, 
in  the  note  referred  to,  to  the  late  Lord  Palmerston 
is  the  opening  passage  of  a poem  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Planch6.  These  verses  appeared  in  the  Bolder 
for  Nov.  28,  1863,  and  were  reprinted  in  the 
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Herald  and  Genealogist  in  March,  1864  (vol.  ii. 
-p.  254),  with  a full  account  of  their  authorship  and 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  their  composition. 
The  whole  poem,  which  is  certainly  “ worth 
a corner  ” in  any  literary  collection  where  its 
humour  is  likely  to  be  appreciated,  contains 
«ighty-four  lines.  Clk. 

These  lines,  and  in  fact  the  whole  poem,  of 
which  they  merely  form  the  introduction,  are  to 
be  found  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  viii.  457,  and  at 
p.  508  of  the  same  volume  their  authorship 
seems  rightly  ascribed,  from  the  initials  J.  R.  P. 
appended,  to  the  well-known  dramatic  writer, 
James  Robinson  Planch^. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Xowbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Monastery  : Convent  (5‘^  S.  ix.  508  ; x.  194.) 
— I beg  to  thank  your  correspondents  for  their 
replies  to  my  query,  and  to  add  an  extract  from 
Du  Cange,  s.v.  “ Conventus  ” : — 

“ Conventualis  locus,  in  Statutis  ordinis  Cluniac.  MSS. 
Monasterium  in  quo  sunt  monaclii  numero  suflScientes 
ad  omnes  ordinis  regulas  rite  observandas  : non  conven- 
tualis autem  in  quo  prae  minori  monacborum  nurnero 

constitutiones  omnes  non  possunt  observari Hac 

notione  etiamnum  dicimus  ‘ Prieure  Conventuel,’ 
* Prieure  Simple.’ " 

I see  that  Chaucer  {Sonipnour's  Tale,  1.  559) 
says,  “ For  threttene  is  a covent  as  I gesse.”  It 
must,  then,  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  authority 
for  restricting  convent  to  signify  a religious  house 
for  women  save  that  of 

“ Usus 

Quern  penes  arbitrium  eat  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi.” 

The  distinction,  however,  is  not  always  observed, 
for  we  speak  constantly  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Ber- 
nard and  the  Convent  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi. 

W.  F.  R. 

Worle  Vicarage. 

The  Arms  of  Cyprus  (5‘'*  S.  x.  163,  189.) — 
Amongst  the  shields  forming  part  of  the  lately  dis- 
covered choir  ceiling  (date  c.  1400)  of  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey  is  one  charged  with  the  following  arms  : 
“ Barry  of  seven,  arg.  and  az.,  surtout  a lion  rampant 
gules,  crowned  and  collared  or.”  Upon  a label 
•beneath  are  the  words,  “ Scutu  regis  Ciprie.” 

R.  R.  Lloyd. 

St.  Albans. 

“Hddibras”  t5‘*‘  S.  X.  89,  195.) — If  Lord 
Clarendon  employed  Lely  to  paint  Butler’s  portrait 
there  could  have  been  at  that  time  no  doubt  of  his 
being  the  author  of  Iliidibras,  and  it  still  seems  to 
me  strange  that  Evelyn  should  have  used  the  name 
of  the  work  to  indicate  the  writer  of  it.  Gen. 
Rigaud  thinks  I have  created  a difficulty  for 
myself ; if  so,  he  certainly  does  not  solve  it  by  say- 
ing that  “ a picture  of  Charles  Dickens  might  be 
styled  a likeness  of  Boz.”  “Boz”  was  Dickens’s 
pseudonym,  not  the  title  of  his  work.  One  would 


be  surprised  to  see  a portrait  of  Dickens  catalogued 
as  “Pickwick.”  Jaydee. 

Shakspeare  : Newton  : Harvey,  &c.  (5‘**  S. 
X.  86,  153,  198.) — The  legend  of  Newton  and  the 
falling  apple  I learned  when  a boy,  and  it  has  been 
an  article  of  faith  with  me  ever  since.  I never 
read  Aristotle,  and  plead  guilty  to  a crass  ignorance 
of  the  pre-Newtonian  philosophers,  hence  my  par- 
ticipation in  “ the  surprising  but  very  common 
popular  error”  animadverted  on  by  your  corre- 
spondent. Touching  the  passage  in  Julius  Coesar, 
Mr.  Marsh,  instead  of  answering  my  query, 
propounded  one  of  his  own,  and  Dr.  Nicholson 
treats  it  as  an  assertion,  which  it  certainly  was  not 
intended  to  be.  The  subjoined  remarks  from  the 
pen  cf  Mr.  T.  J.  Pettigrew  will  be  found  germane 
to  the  matter : — 

“ The  most  correct  notions  with  regard  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  prior  to  the  time  of  Harvey  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Christianismi  Restitutio  of  Servetus,  who 
even  speaks  of  the  double  elaborated  blood  which  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  communicates  with  the  left, 

‘ cum  elaborate  subtili  sanguine,  quern  dexter  ventriculus 
cordis  sinistro  communicat  ’ ; and  he  goes  on  to  state 
that  this  communication  is  not  made  through  the  middle 
partition  of  the  heart,  as  was  commonly  believed,  but 
that  the  subtle  blood  was  agitated  or  moved  in  a highly 
artificial  manner  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  in 
a long  duct  through  the  lungs  ; that  it  was  prepared  and 
made  bright  by  the  lungs,  and  transfused  by  the  arterial 
vein  to  tire  venal  artery;  that  it  was  then  mixed  with 
the  inspired  air  in  the  venal  artery,  and  cleansed  from 
grossness  by  expiration;  and  that  thus  the  whole  mixture 
was  finally  drawn  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
through  the  diastole,  a suitable  apparatus,  that  it  be 
made  the  vital  spirit.  ‘ Atque  ita  tandem  a sinistro 
cordis  ventriculo  totummixtum  per  diastolem  attrahitur, 
apta  supellex,  ut  fiat  spiritus  vitalis.’  ” 

Hugh  A.  Kennedy. 

Ailsa  House,  Reading. 

Your  readers  have  been  amused  lately  by  some 
who,  not  content  with  Shakespere  as  a philosophic 
poet,  would  make  him  a scientific  discoverer. 
Might  it  not  be  as  well  if  such  were  to  learn  some- 
thing of  what  they  would  write,  or  at  least  ask 
questions  instead  of  setting  forth  their  supposi- 
titious facts  ? One  would  make  him  a forestaller 
of  Newton  and  of  Harvey.  Another  signing  him- 
self Este,  besides  two  suppositions  which  need  no 
further  notice,  thinks  he  anticipated  the  theory  of 
the  tides.  That  the  moon  ruled  the  sea  and  its 
tides  was  laid  down  by  Aristotle  and  very  probably 
by  others  before  him.  Pliny,  bk.  ii.  c.  97,  says  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  are  caused  by  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  meditcval  writers  follow  these  autho- 
rities. B.  Nicholson. 

N.B. — “ Isidne,”  p.  198,  should  be  “ Isidore.” 

King  Alaric’s  Burial  (5‘'*  S.  ix.  248,  331, 
372  ; X.  39.) — About  fifty  years  ago  a poem  upon 
this'subject  was  published  in  an  English  magazine, 
commencing : — 
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“ When  I am  dead  no  funeral  train 
Shall  waste  its  sorrow  o'er  my  bier.” 

The  author,  I believe,  was  the  late  Edward 
Everett,  of  Massachusetts.  Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Sheridan’s  Begum  Speech  (5‘''  S.  v.  513  ; vi. 
115,  197  ; vii.  18  ; viii.  372,  4,37.) — The  inquiry 
as  above,  which  has  elicited  interesting  remarks 
from  several  of  your  correspondents,  was  made  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery,  among  the  refuse 
papers  of  a solicitor’s  office,  of  the  rough  draught  of 
a legal  document,  from  which  it  .appears  that  in 
the  time  of  Sheridan’s  extreme  destitution,  just 
before  his  death,  it  was  thought  that  money  might 
be  raised  upon  the  copyright  of  this  speech.  The 
deed  is  an  assur.ance  by  way  of  mortgage.  The 
preamble  runs  that  “ Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
of  Savile  Row,  Esquire,  having  occasion  for  the 
sum  of  3001.,  has  applied  to  John  Murray,  of 
Albemarle  Street,  bookseller,”  to  advance  that  sum 
on  the  security  of  a manuscript  copy  of  the  speech 
in  question,  taken  from  the  shorthand  notes  of 
Mr.  Gurney,  “ a complete  copy  of  the  said  speech 
having  never  yet  been  printed  or  published.”  For 
himself,  Mr.  Sheridan  agrees  to  make  “ all  the 
corrections,  improvements,  and  .additions  which  he 
shall  think  necessary,”  and  not  to  “ detain  the 
proof  sheets  more  than  the  space  of  days  for 
each,  so  that  the  speech  may  be  completely  printed 
and  published  within  months.”  So  soon  as 
Mr.  Murray  shall  have  repaid  himself  the  3001.  he 
is  to  pay  over  the  produce  of  the  sale,  with  the 
usual  deductions,  to  Mr.  Sheridan.  The  date  is 
May  13,  1816,  being  less  than  two  months  before 
Sheridan’s  death.  It  seems  not  improb.able  that 
the  agreement  fell  through  in  consequence  of  his 
inability  by  re.ason  of  bodily  infirmities  to  fulfil 
the  conditions.  Nigraviensis. 

Moses  with  Horns  (5‘'*  S.  ix.  145,  453  ; x.  57, 
115.) — I think  the  horns  of  Moses  are  very  well 
explained  in  the  following  passage  (Goldziher’s 
Mythology  among  the  Hebreivs,  pp.  178-179)  : — ■ 

“ The  mythical  description  of  the  rising  sun  as  a hind 
or  gazelle  is  explained  by  the  animal's  horns ; for  the 
myth  which  regards  the  sun’s  rays  sometimes  as  arrows, 
sometimes  as  locks  of  hair,  also  treats  them  sometimes  as 
horns.  For  this  reason  the  Hebrew  language  has  only 
one  word  to  denote  ‘ horn  ’ and  ‘ ray  of  light,’  viz.  Keren, 
and  for  the  same  reason  Moses,  who  received  many 
features  of  the  solar  myth,  as  Steinthal  has  pertinently 
proved  in  his  treatise  on  the  story  of  Prometheus,  was 
imagined  provided  with  horns,  i.e.  with  beaming  coun- 
tenance (Exodus  xxxiv.  29,  30,  and  35),  a symbol  which 
sacred  art  has  preserved  only  too  faithfully.  In  the 
Edda  the  point  of  the  horn  of  Heimdall  (the  sun)  is  fixed 
in  Niflheim  (abode  of  cloud),  i.c.  the  rays  of  the  sun 

come  forth  out  of  darltness Lucian,  the  frivolous 

scoffer  at  everything  religious,  expresses  his  surprise  to 
Zeus  why  he  is  represented  with  ram’s  horns,  to  which 
he  makes  Zeus  reply  by  referring  to  a mystery  into  which 
the  uninitiated  cannot  penetrate.” 

James  Hooper. 


May  I ask  Mr.  Pickford  why  he  h,as  inserted 
“ Ahab  ” after  “ him  ” in  the  text  1 Kings  xxii.  11  ? 
Does  not  the  latter  word  refer  to  Zedekiah,  and 
express  the  meaning  of  “for  himself”?  I w^rite 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  from 
a comparison  with  a similar  construction  in 
Judges  iii.  16,  Ruth  i.  4,  and  other  places  in  the 
Authorized  Version.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

“Don’t  sike”  (5‘'>  S.  ix.  154,  238,  396  ; x.  57.) 
— The  illustrations  from  literature  appended  by 
Mr.  Hartshorne  to  his  definition  of  sike  in  Salopia- 
Antigua  may  render  the  quotation  of  it  interesting 
to  some  of  your  correspondents 

“Sike,  V.,  to  cry,  lament,  sob.  Ex.,  ‘Sobbing  and 
siHng.’  It  seems  to  imply  a bitter  grief,  sorrow  fetched 
up  from  the  heart,  a distressful  utterance  of  sighs  that 
nearly  choke  in  their  breathing.  A.-Sax.  siccetan,  sin- 
gultire.  Northamp. 

‘ Syhinge  for  my  sennes.’ 

P.  Ploughman,  p.  81. 

‘ Sykede  for  joye.’  Id.,  p.  305. 

‘ Sykyng,  sorewyng,  and  thoht.’ 

Ritson’s  And.  Songs,  p.  28. 

‘ He  glowtyd,  and  gan  tc  syke.' 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  v.  4771. 

‘ And  wepe  and  syhe  and  crye,  alas  ! ’ 

Lay  le  Freine,  v.  119. 

‘ The  Lady  siked  and  said  alas.' 

Hartshorne’s  And.  Metrical  Tales.” 

St.  Swithin. 

The  word  sike  was  in  common  use  amongst  the- 
lower  classes  in  Norfolk  forty  years  ago.  It  is  no 
doubt  a corruption  of  sigh,  but  was  usually  applied 
to  a person  who  was  in  a melancholy  frame  of 
mind,  and  who  in  consequence  of  such  depression 
of  spirits  avoided  conversation. 

Geo.  Sexton,  LL.D. 

In  Dorsetshire  the  word  is  sify,  to  catch  the 
breath,  to  sob  convulsively.  A crying  child  is 
often  endeavoured  to  be  pacified  with  “don’t’ee 
sify  so  now.”  J.  S.  Udal. 

Inner  Temple. 


^tSceHaneaua. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Aholilion  of 
the  Roman  Jurisdiction.  By  Richard  Watson  Dixon, 
M.A.  Vol.  I.  (Smith,  Elder  & Co.) 

Mr.  Dixon  takes  up  the  history  of  the  English  Church 
at  a period  of  the  most  weighty  importance  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  he  does  his  work,  so  far  as  we  are  as 
yet  enabled  to  judge,  soberly  and  conscientiously.  What 
sort  of  a Reformation  would  best  have  satisfied  Mr. 
Dixon  we  are  scarcely  yet  in  a position  to  say.  His 
view  of  the  state  of  the  majority  of  the  religious  houses 
at  the  time  of  their  forcible  suppression  is  more  favour- 
able than  that  of  the  generality  of  writers  on  the  Re- 
formed side.  The  question  is  undoubtedly  a difficult 
one,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  to  judge 
it  impartially.  We  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  state- 
of  the  religious  life  was  manifestly  very  decayed  in 
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England,  though  probably  less  so  than  in  Scotland. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  misfortune  connected  with  the  sup- 
pression in  England  is  the  nature  of  the  instruments 
employed,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  estates  of  the 
houses  were  put.  Their  knell  had  rung  independently 
of  the  separation  from  Rome,  but  the  view  of  the  sup- 
pression taken  by  a statesman  of  Wolsey’s  calibre  was 
very  different  from  that  which  unfortunately  prevailed  a 
little  later.  “Before  the  Court  of  Augmentations  was 
many  weeks  old,  collectors,  appointed  for  the  various 
archdeaconries,  began  to  appear  at  the  doors  of  the 
doomed  monasteries,  to  take  inventories  of  their  goods, 
to  discharge  or  expel  those  of  their  inmates  whom  they 
chose,  and  to  secure  the  convent  seat,  without  which 
the  convent  had  no  power  to  get  in  either  the  rents  or 
the  produce  of  their  lands.  The  visit  of  these  collectors 
was  soon  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  house.”  Ex 
wio  disce  omn'’s ! Thus  “the  scheme  of  Wolsey,  being 
entrusted  to  the  management  of  Crumwel,  was  carried 
out  with  great  corruption,  waste,  and  ‘abomination.’” 
Mr.  Dixon  throughout  delights  in  the  orthography  of  the 
Vicar-General’s  name  which  we  have  shown  inAhe  above 
extract.  Has  he  considered  the  very  curious  table  of 
spellings  of  the  name  of  Lindsay,  some  forty  in  number, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  given  by  the  present  Earl  of 
Crawford  in  his  Lives  of  the  Lindsays  1 We  can  imagine 
some  covert  fun  being  got  out  of  “ Crurabwell,”  which 
is  quite  as  possible  an  orthography  as  “ Crumwel.” 
Mr.  Dixon  rightly  insists  on  the  distinction  between  the 
primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  his  supremacy.  It 
has  been  again  brought  to  the  front  by  modern  contro- 
versies. But  nineteenth  century  partisans  of  the  oecu- 
menical episcopate  of  the  Supreme  Pastor  and  Doctor  of 
the  Church  can  scarcely,  we  imagine,  be  consistently 
content  with  any  meaning  of  the  primacy  short  of  that 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  Pastor  yEternus.  We  shall 
look  forward  with  interest  to  the  completion  of  Mr. 
Dixon's  valuable  work. 

A RECENT  visit  to  Dublin  enables  us  to  testify  to  the 
merits  of  the  Historical  Haiulhooh  to  the  Monuments,  In- 
scriptions, il-c.,  of  the  Collegiate,  National,  and.  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,hj  the  Rev.  Canon  Deeper, 
D.D.  (Dublin,  Hodges),  and  we  do  so  gladly ; for  not  only 
is  it  excellent  as  a guide  on  the  spot,  but  also  for 
purposes  of  general  reference  at  home,  being  furnished 
with  useful  historical  and  antiquarian  notes  as  to  every- 
thing that  concerns  the  cathedral.  Dr.  Deeper  -will 
forgive  us  for  taking  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  that, 
as  many  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  church  are  in  a very 
unsound  state  and  require  immediate  relaying,  the 
opportunity  should  be  seized  of  restoring  throughout  the 
building  the  ancient  levels.  These  originally  were 
certainly  some  inches  below  the  present  ones,  as  the 
stone  seats  running  round  the  church  at  present  testify. 
The  work  might  very  well  be  done  gradually.  But,  to 
return  to  the  Handbook,  let  us  hope  that  Dr.  Deeper 
will  do  for  Christ  Church  what  he  has  so  ably  accom- 
plished for  St.  Patrick’s. — Messrs.  Longman  have  issued 
a second  edition  of  Pkilomorus,  Notes  on  the  Latin  Poems 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  which  is  sure  to  receive  a warm 
welcome.  — In  Analytical  Notes  on  Ohadiah  a,nd  11a- 
hahkuh  (Rivingtons)  Mr.  Randolph  aims  at  supply- 
ing the  needs  of  those  theological  students  who  from 
various  causes  are  unable  to  profit  by  the  exegetical 
works  of  the  great  German  commentators. — An  Outline 
of  English  Speech-Craft,  by  W.  Barnes,  B.D.  (Kegan 
Paul  & Co.),  is  put  forth,  so  says  the  “ Eore-Say,”  as  a 
trial  towards  upholding  our  own  strong  old  Anglo-Saxon 
■speech. — We  have  to  thank  Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey  for  sending 
us  his  interesting  lecture.  Old  Stretford  (Manchester, 
T.  J.  Day). — The  Arts  of  Writing,  Reading,  and  Speak- 


ing, by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  Recorder  of  Portsmouth  (Cox, 
Wellington  Street),  has  reached  a third  edition. — We 
invite  the  attention  of  those  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  who 
are  students  of  botany  to  the  following  works  : — A First 
Catechism  of  Botany,  by  John  Gibbs  (Simpkin,  Marshall 
& Co.) ; Holmes’s  Botanical  Note- Book,  or  Practical 
Guide  to  a Knowledge  of  Botany,  by  E.  M.  Holmes, 
F.D.S.  (Christy  & Co.);  and  The  Botany  of  Three 
Historical  Records,  PharaoEs  Dream,  the  Sower,  and 
the  King’s  Measure,  by  A.  Stephen  Wilson  (Edinburgh, 
David  Douglas). 

The  article  on  “The  Ceremonial  Use  of  Flowers”  in 
this  month’s  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Miss  Agnes  Lambert, 
is  interesting  as  showing  how,  from  the  earliest  times, 
flowers  have  formed  an  important  element  in  most  reli- 
gious and  festive  ceremonies,  which  is  to  be  partly  attri- 
buted to  their  symbolical  meaning.  The  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  contains  a chatty  paper  on  “Early  Wedding 
Customs.” 


We  learn  from  the  Rivista  Europea  that  the  meeting 
of  the  Congress  of  German  Naturalists  at  Cassel  has  been 
postponed  from  the  11th  to  the  18th  September,  on  ac- 
count of  the  coincidence  of  its  headquarters  with  those 
of  the  autumn  manoeuvres  of  the  German  army. 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  the  death  of  the 
widow  of  the  modern  Provencal  troubadour  Jasmin, 
the  barber  of  A gen,  whose  praises  were  sung  in  her 
husband's  poems  under  the  name  of  “ Mignounetto.” 


5iut(rr^  10  €r/arresS|)0ufleuts. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Correspondents  are  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  against  rule  to  seal  or  otherwise /astea  communications 
transmitted  by  the  halfpenny  post.  Not  unfrequently 
double  postage  has  to  be  paid  on  their  receipt,  because 
they  have  been  “ closed  against  inspection.” 

G.  R. — Speculum  Episcopi,  the  Mirror  of  a Bishop, 
was  written  by  George  Roberts,  minister  of  St.  John’s, 
Cheltenham,  sometime  vicar  of  Monmouth,  and  author 
of  a volume  of  sermons,  Llanthony  Ahhey,  &c.  (Cleaver, 
Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street). 

M.  M. — The  phrase  is  Dr.  Johnson’s.  Of  Bathurst, 
a physician,  he  said  that  he  “ was  a man  to  my  very 
heart's  content.  He  hated  a fool,  and  he  hated  a rogue, 
and  he  hated  a Whig;  he  was  a very  good  hater.” 

J.  W.  J. — Sympathizing  with  you  in  your  need,  we 
can  only  say  that  at  present  we  have  a decided  predilec- 
tion for  a Queen’s  reading  lamp. 

B.  (“  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  ”) 
should  consult  “N.  & Q.,”  4'!'  S.  vi.  90,  163,  256,  357,"  x. 
140,  430,  514. 

Mr.  Coleman  (Tottenham.) — We  will  forward  your 
communication. 

W.  F.  R.  will  see  that  he  has  been  anticipated,  ante, 

p.  210. 

W.  B.  M‘C. — We  see  no  necessity  for  detail. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher’’ — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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iUotfS. 

FLODDEN  FIELD. 

Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  the  Eev. 
Eichard  Denny,  Eector  of  Tatham,  in  Lancashire, 
I have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  studying  a manu- 
script copy  of  the  famous  Elizabethan  epic  upon 
the  battle  of  Flodden.  Although  the  handwrit- 
ing does  not  seem  older  than  the  middle  of  last 
century,  I am  persuaded  by  the  greater  rugged- 
ness of  the  diction, .where  it  varies  from  published 
versions,  and  the  general  carelessness  as  to  the 
smoothness  of  the  versification,  that  the  orginal  of 
this  manuscript  is  older  than  the  copy  of  1664, 
upon  which  Weber  based  his  excellent  edition  of 
1808,  and  indisputably  older  than  the  Palinsburn 
MS.  edited  by  Lambe  in  1774.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  many  old  houses  in  the  north  of  England 
independent  MS.  copies  of  this  vigorous  poem  are 
still  to  be  found,  proving  by  their  various  render- 
ings that  their  common  original  once  lived  for  the 
most  part  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  and,  like 
the  ballads  of  the  Border,  was  only  written  down 
when  oral  tradition  became  too  feeble  to  retain 
it  entire.  The  battle  was  fought  in  1513;  and 
yet,  according  to  Weber,  the  only  ancient  MS.  ex- 
tant is  no  older  than  1636.  But  the  poet  claims 
to  write  within  recollection  of  the  battle,  for  he 
concludes  (in  both  Weber’s  edition  and  Mr. 
Denny’s  MS.,  though  not  in  either  that  of  Gent 
or  Lambe)  : — 


“This  field  was  fought  in  September, 

In  Chronicles  as  may  be  seen  ; 

In  the  year  of  God,  as  J remeviber, 

Fifteen  hundred  and  thirteen.” 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  a century  elapsed  be- 
tween the  writing  of  the  poem  and  the  date  of  the 
earliest  MS.  now  to  be  found,  during  which,  as 
Weber  says,  “it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  text 
passed  through  several  improving  hands.”  I am 
happy  to  think  that  the  MS.  now  before  me  is 
a less  “improved”  copy  than  the  one  which, 
though  following  it,  Weber  admits  is  not  the  text 
of  the  original.  In  line  384  Weber  has  “ louring 
low  upon  his  knee  ” ; my  MS.  has  “ looting,”  and 
is  certainly  right  (compare  Fairy  Queen,  “ He  fair 
the  knight  saluted,  touting  low”).  In  v.  260 
Weber  has  “ pleasures  brave,”  where  the  MS. 
reads  “ pleasures  prave,”  and  by  the  context  is 
right.  I should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  your 
readers  upon  line  200,  where  Weber  calls  the  Lyon 
King  “De-la-mount”  (Lambe,  “ Dallamount”), 
but  the  MS.  “ Dillamerint.”  Weber  admits  in  a 
note  that  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount  was  not 
Lyon  King  until  1530.  Query,  was  there  ever  a 
Lyon  King  “Dillamerint”?  In  line  511  of 
Weber  we  have  “St.  Triman  of  Quhyteliorn ” ; 
in  Lambe,  verse  131,  “ St.  Trimon  ” ; in  my  MS., 
“St.  Frieman.”  As  no  saint  of  any  of  these 
names  appears  in  the  Scottish  calendar,  Weber 
suggests  that  most  likely  the  proper  reading  i.s 
“ Eingan,”  the  Gaelic  name  of  St.  Ninian.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Grub,  the  learned 
historian  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  St. 
Trumwine  of  Ahercorn,  wrongly  supposed  by  the 
poet  to  have  belonged  to  Whitehorn,  or  Candida 
Casa,  is  the  saint  intended.  For  Fitz-leigh 
(Weber,  230)  my  MS.  has  the  colloquial  render 
ing  “ Fisley.” 

I have  not  been  able  to  compare  this  MS.  with 
the  edition  of  Benson,  but  as  the  editor  admits 
that  it  is  imperfect,  nothing  is  lost  by  want  of 
comparison.  I have,  however,  before  me  the  ver- 
sion which  “ did  not  come  under  the  inspection  ” 
of  Weber,  viz.  that  printed  by  Thomas  Gent,  of 
York,  “taken  from  an  antient  MS.  transcribed  by 
Mr.  Eichard  Guy,  late  schoolmaster  in  Ingleton, 
Yorks,”  who  is  celebrated  by  Southey  in  The 
Doctor.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  poor  Guy’s 
ambition  led  him  to  make  interpolations  by  his 
own  hand,  as  well  as  to  modernize  all  obsolete 
words.  Lambe’s  capacities  as  an  editor  have  been 
sufficiently  ridiculed  by  Weber.  He  seems  to 
have  looked  upon  Guy  (who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  last  century)  as  the  original  poet  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  made  sorry  work  of  his 
edition  by  modernizing  it  still  more.  He  follows 
Guy  in  rendering  “ tillsmen  tough  ” of  my  MS.  as 
“ploughmen  hard”;  “conflate”  as  “convert”^; 
“ perduring  peace”  as  “lasting  peace”;  “all-sam” 
as  “ agreed  ” ; “ sallet  ” as  “ solid  ” (!).  The  beau- 
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tiful  line,  “ Their  minstrels  mirthed  all  the  land,” 
stands  in  Guy  and  Lambe,  “ The  music  echoed 
through  the  land.”  “ Nor  never  league  or  love-day 
take  ” is  ruined  by  the  pleonasm,  “ Nor  never 
league  or  union  make.”  Several  fine  stanzas  pre- 
served in  the  MS.  and  in  Weber  have  been 
omitted  as  lacking  refinement,  while  many  wretched 
heterogeneous  verses  (e.ff.  stanza  295)  have  been 
interpolated.  The  odium  theologicum  has  led  Guy 
to  alter  the  stanza  of  the  MS.  and  of  Weber, 

“ But  who  could  plainly  express  with  pen 
What  masses  said  on  hallow’d  stone. 

What  'prayers  of  religious  men  [i.e.  monks]. 

What  sacred  service  eke  was  done!” 

into 

“ What  prayers  were  said  on  hallowed  stone. 
What  tears  came  from  religious  men, 

What  sacred  service  too  was  done?  ” 

And  again, 

“ Where  [at  Durham]  he  devoutly  did  hear  mass 
And  worship’d  God  his  Maker  dear ; 

Then  pray’d  he  the  prayer  of  that  place 
St.  Cuthbert’s  Banner  for  to  bear,” 

is  changed  to 

“ There  he  devoutly  did  hear  prayers, 

And  worshipped  God  his  Maker  dear. 

Who  banished  from  him  cares  and  fears, 

St.  Cuthbert's  banner  he  did  bear.” 

The  MS.  and  Weber  both  end  with  “Praiconia 
post  funera  manent.” 

I must  conclude  with  regretting  that  Mr.  Denny’s 
MS.  wants  the  first  thirty-five  stanzas. 

J.  Myers  Danson,  B.A. 

Aberdeen. 


SURKEY  WORDS. 

In  the  rural  parts  of  Surrey  many  old  words  and 
phrases  are  still  in  use,  and  there  is  a special  in- 
tonation not  unlike  that  of  Hampshire,  and  slightly 
pathetic  to  the  ear.  In  fact,  the  county,  where  it 
is  free  from  London,  retains  a dialect  of  its  own. 

The  following  brief  list  of  words,  phrases, 
and  illustrations  may  perhaps  receive,  through 
“ N.  & Q.,”  the  notice  of  the  E.D.S.  All  that  I 
have  set  down  has  been  heard  by  me,  and  within 
the  last  few  months,  and  has  indeed  for  the  most 
part  been  spoken  direct  to  me. 

1.  Anywhen,  adv.  “Oh  yes,  Rosie ’ll  be  glad  to  go 
errands  for  you  anywhen!”  A valuable  word  this.  It 
ought  to  be  adopted  into  common  English  (see  someiehen, 
post). 

2.  v.a.=toast.  “Shall  I iaic  your  bread  to-day?” 

3.  Bide,  v.n.,  to  rest  or  endure.  “ There,  he  'll  hide  ! ” 
(spoken  of  something  that  has  been  set  firmly  down). 
“ Aye,  if  we  didn’  get  the  extry  wage  we  couldn’  hide  ” 
(spoken  by  a field-woman  ; “ hide  ” here=manage  to 
live). 

4.  Bunch,  sb.,  a group  or  cluster.  “ She  lives  in  one 
o’  that  hunch  o'  cottages  by  the  Green.'’ 

f).  Butts,  sb.,  stumps  or  roots  of  trees.  “ It  was  Mrs. 
L.  had  them  hutts  put  in  to  grow  things  on.” 

6.  Enipl,  v.a.=empty.  “ V/hat,  this  ’ll  be  to  empi  1 ” 
•“Yes,  you ’d  better  empt  it,” 


7.  Faggi’ng=%  certain  kind  of  reaping.  Reaping  (pro- 
nounced ripping)  is  when  you  gather  the  grain  in  with 
your  left  arm,  and  then  cut  through  with  the  sickle  all 
that  you  have  gathered.  Fagging  is  when  you  do  not 
gather  in  the  grain,  but  go  swiftly  on,  hacking  it  down 
with  the  sickle,  and  letting  it  lie  as  it  falls.  “She’s 
been  out  fagging  all  day  for  her  father.’’ 

8.  Heart  o'  grace.  “ I was  afeard  to  touch  it  at  first,” 
said  she,  speaking  of  a new-fangled  lamp,  “ but  at  last  I 
took  heart  o'  grace  and  did  it.” 

9.  He  or  she=\l  The  neuter  pronoun  is  seldom  used, 
except  impersonally.  Every  common  object  has  its 
gender,  as  it  ought  to  have.*  The  loud  striking  clock  is 
he,  the  gently  hissing  kettle  is  she,  and  so  on,  according 
as  imagination  supplies  to  a thing  the  characteristics  of 
man  or  of  woman. 

10.  Irishman's  fire.  “ How  bad  this  fire  burns  ! It 's 
like  an  Irishman' s fire — all  atop.'' 

11.  Bastes,  v.n.=lasts.  “ Aye,  it  lastes  well  ! ” Not 
only  the  verb  to  last,  but  other  like  verbs,  as  cast  and 
waste,  retain  this  old  second  syllable. 

12.  Leasing=g\e&mng.  This  word  is  not  peculiar  to 
Surrey.  It  is  found  in  Hampshire,  and  as  far  north  as 
Salop.  “ Where  are  you  going,  my  girl  ? ” “I’m  going 
a-leasing,  sir,  up  in  the  field.”  And  note,  too,  that  she 
used  the  word  field  in  the  Biblical  sense,  as  when  it  is 
said  that  Isaac  was  in  the  field  at  even. 

13.  Lissome,  adj.=lithe,  soft,  “bendabout.”  “It’s 
lissome  enough,  this  here  cloth  is.”  This  beautiful  word, 
too,  is  common  in  other  southern  counties.  I have  even 
heard  it  on  board  a penny  steamer  off  London  Bridge. 

14.  Master— M.T.  This  old  English  title  is  still  used, 
but  only,  I think,  for  respectable  men  of  the  humbler 
sort.  A farmer,  for  instance,  is  Mr. ; his  bailiff,  if  he  has 
one,  is  Master  So-and-So. 

15.  Mug,  8b.=ewer.  “Deary  me,”  says  the  house- 
maid, speaking  of  the  china  ewer  in  the  best  bedroom, 
“ I never  thought  to  wipe  out  the  mug  ! ” 

16.  Ne'er  a one.  “ I ha’n’t  got  rie'er  a one.”  A very 
common  phrase. 

17.  Old  Smoke.  “ Why,  he 's  playing  Old  Smoke  with 
hisself ! ” Old  Smoke  of  cour3e=01d  Scratch  or  Old 
Nick. 

18.  Onely,  adv.=only.  Pronounced  one-ly. 

19.  7iOtt7ifZ/ro(;I=smockfrock.  “ One  day  my  husband 
went  to  London  in  his  round  frock,  and  eh,  how  the  folks 
did  stare  at  him  ! ” 

20.  Silver  Latiny=Siil  volatile.  “ Doctor  has  give  me 
this  here  stuff,”  said  an  old  woman,  “ and  my  ! I do 
believe  it ’s  silver  Bating  ! ” Of  course  this  word  may  be 
an  drra'i  Xeyopevov,  but  I give  it  for  the  sake  of  its 
quaintness. 

21.  Smart  hit.  “How  far  is  it?  Well,  it 's  a mart  Sit 
yet.”  A common  form  this. 

22.  Some^ohen,  adv.  “ I don’t  justly  mind  when  it 
was  ; it  was  somewhen  ” (see  anywhen,  ante). 

23.  Squat,  sb.=a  piece  of  stout  wood  with  a handle  to- 
place  behind  a wheel  in  going  uphill,  and  so  rest  the 
horses.  “ If  he 'd  had  a squat  the  cart  wouldn’t  ha’ 
slipped.” 


[*  “ There  is  really  no  more  necessity  for  gender  in 
nouns  and  adjectives  than  there  is  in  verbs,  which  also 
express  gender  in  Hebrew.  Arabic,  and  Berber.  The 
American  languages  are  without  it.” — Farrar’s  A Brief 
Greek  Syntax,  p.  22,  note.  “ We  may  well  congratulate 
ourselves  that  our  language  has  been  one  of  the  very  few 
which  have  had  the  wisdom  to  disrobe  itself  of  this  useless 
rag  of  antiquity  [the  “ capricious  absurdity  ” of  genders], 
and  to  make  nil  inanimate  objects  neuter,  except  in  the 
rare  cases  where  they  are  personified  for  the  purposes  of 
poetry,” — Ihid.,  pp,  22-23, — Ed.  ] 
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24.  Suchler,  8b.=a  man  whose  business  on  tlie  farm  is 
to  attend  to  calves,  especially  after  weaning.  “ What  is 
your  husband,  Mrs.  C. ! ’ “ He ’s  a snakier,  sir.’’ 

25.  Tallows  and  slemners,  sbs.  These  words  occur  in 
a lease  just  granted,  and  are,  I suppose,  agricultural 
words  of  old  use  in  the  county.  The  lessee  covenants 
not  to  cut  down  lellows  and  siemners,  meaning  young 
trees  in  certain  stages  of  growth  apparently.  But  1 
know  neither  the  precise  stages  meant  nor  the  derivation 
of  the  two  words.  Slemner,  however,  1 imagine  to  be 
a sapling  which  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  becoming 
a main  steal  and  future  trunk. 

26.  2'Aey=them  or  those.  As  in  Hampshire,  Dorset, 
and  elsewhere  this  usage  is  common,  e r/.,  “ She ’s  un- 
common fond  o’  they" ; “What’s  he  going  to  do  wi’ 
they  I ” 

27.  Trow  (pronounced  like  toiv),  sb.=trough.  “ We ’ve 
got  a new  troiv  for  the  pigs."  This  usage  is  the  converse 
of  the  Yorkshire  mode,  which  is  to  turn  rjh  into  /,  as 
y)(oo/l=plough. 

28.  Wawding,  part.=wading.  “ I see  a man  last  night 
wawdiny  wi’  his  naked  legs  in  the  water.’’ 

29.  Wault,  sb.=vault.  “ They ’ve  got  a wanlt  in  our 
churchyard.”  This  use  of  w for  v,  so  common  in  Kent, 
is  only  occasional,  I think,  in  Surrey. 

30.  Yerbs,  8b.=herbs.  “I  likes  yerbs  i’  my  broth.” 
This  usage,  I believe,  extends  far  beyond  Surrey,  and 
applies  to  many  words,  yearth  for  earth. 

A.  J.  M. 

P.S. — Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I have 
heard  other  phrases,  two  of  which  appear  to  be 
worth  noting.  Apropos  of  a very  suspicious  tire 
in  the  village  a certain  woman  said  to  me,  “ Aye, 
I expect  they  ’ll  be  jout  to  the  stare-cap  to  find  out 
who  did  it.”  My  spelling  of  this  word  stare  is 
conjectural  only.  Possibly  it  ought  to  be  stair- 
<:ap=stair-head  ; but,  either  way,  the  metaphor  is 
to  me  obscure.  The  same  woman,  telling  how  her 
old  master  used  to  come  and  sit  by  her  cottage 
fire,  added,  “ And  o’  washing  days  I used  to  wish 
him  at  Hanover.”  It  is  certain  that  the  woman 
does  not  know  what  “ Hanover  ” means  ; and 
possibly  her  expression  may  be  the  survival  of  an 
old  Jacobite  phrase. 


CHRISTENING  CEREMONIAL : ARTHUR, 
PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

In  the  MS.  note-book  of  one  of  the  old  heralds, 
referred  to  ante,  5* *“  S.  ix.  519,  there  is  recorded 
the  ceremonial  attending  the  baptism  of  Prince 
Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  born  at  Win- 
chester Sept.  20,  1486.  The  paper  has  no  title, 
unless  a pencil  note,  “ The  Christenynge  of  my  Lo. 
y®  prynce,”  in  a later  but  still  old  handwriting,  at 
top  of  the  page  be  taken  as  such.  There  is,  how- 
ever, ample  internal  evidence  that  the  entry  relates 
to  the  “ sonne,  whom  the  King  (in  honour  of  the 
Brittish- Race,  of  which  himselfe  was)  named 
Arthur.”  I am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  printed 
before,  and  as  it  has  some  historical  value,  and  is 
an  interesting  record  of  a state  ceremonial  at  a 
period  when  the  court  as  well  as  the  government 
was  passing  “from  the  latest  stage  of  feudalism  to 


a sort  of  imperialism,”  it  may  be  deemed  worthy 

of  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

ffirst  my  La.  Cecily  “ bare  my  Lo.  tlie  prynce  to  cburche. 

Itm  my  Lo.  marquesse’'  & my  Lo.  of  Lyuc.=  Ledd  my 
La.  cecylie. 

Itm  my  La.  marquesse"  & Mr.  Cbeynye'  as  cbambcr- 
layne  bare  the  trayne  of  y“  mantell. 

Itm  my  La.  Anne'  the  Queenes  syst’  bare  the  Crysome. 

Itm  the  whole  chappell  met  wOi  my  Lo.  prynce  in  the 
Queenes  greate  chamber. 

Itm  my  Lo.  Lawares  my  Lo.  Woodvilel'  my  Lo.  John  of 
Arondell ' & M'"  Aucleley-*  bare  the  clothe  of  Estate. 

Itm  the  Torches  unlighte  met  hym  at  the  stayre  foote  of 
the  Queenes  greate  chamber  &.  so  went  before  hym 
unlighte  toy'  churche. 

Itm  many  Ladyes  & gentillwome  followed  hym.  Kny- 
ston.  Geddinge.  Gent"  ushers  And  Piers  Wratton 
John  Amyas  yeome  ushers  had  the  Rule  of  the 
conveighance  of  the  Torches. 

Itm  the  Sergeate  of  the  pantrye  was  readye  w'li  a riche 
Sake  & my  Lo.  of  Essex'*  bare  the  same  Salte  before 
my  Lo.  the  prynce  to  the  churche. 

Itm  the  Sergeate  of  the  Ewery  was  readye  w"'  a paire  of 
cov’ed  Basons  and  a fayer  Towell  lyinge  therupd. 
And  my  Lo.  Strauge'  bare  them  to  churche. 

S'"  Rich.  Gilford'"  knighte  Constable— and  M'  Turbervile 
had  the  keepinge  of  the  churche  doore  w"'  his 
meynie. 

Itm  4.  Gent’  & yeome  of  the  crowne  had  the  keepinge  of 
the  Barriers  about  the  ffonte  for  the  cominge  of  the 
preaste. 

Itm  S''  Davy  Owen.  M'  Poynez.  & 3 other  knights  & 
gentillme  had  the  keepinge  and  charge  of  the  Ifonte. 

Itm  2 Gent’  Ushers  had  the  charge  of  keepinge  the 
Travers"  by  the  ffonte  where  my  Lo.  the  prynce  was 
disapparailed  & after  his  christeninge  arayed  & 
there  ffyer,  fumigations  & many  Royall  things. 

Itm  my  Lo.  Marquesse.  my  Lo.  of  Lync.  & my  Lo. 
Straunge  served  Queene  Elizab.  at  washinge  aft’  the 
christeninge.  And  M'  West  ray  Lo.  Lawares 
brother  and  S'  Reg’  Cotton  served  the  remnante  of 
the  gossippes. 


“ The  queen’s  sister,  second  daughter  of  Edward  LY. 

**  Thomas  Grey,  first  Marquess  of  Dorset,  half-brother 
of  the  (jueen. 

' John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  first  cousin  of  the 
queen,  killed  at  Stoke  Field,  in  rebellion,  the  following 
year. 

" Cecily  Bonvile,  d.  of  Lord  Harington,  second  wife  of 
the  Marquess  of  Dorset,  and  a great  heiress. 

' Qy.  a brother  of  Sir  John,  created  Lord  Cheney  by 
King  Henry. 

*'  Third  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 

s Sir  Richard  West,  Lord  de  la  Warr,  a staunch 
Lancastrian. 

t>  Sir  Edward,  called  “Lord”  Woodville,  brother  of 
Earl  Rivers,  and  maternal  uncle  of  the  queen. 

* John  Fitzalan,  fourth  son  of  William,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
by  Joan,  d.  of  Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

j Qy.  James  Tuchet,  son  of  Lord  Audley. 

>*  Henry  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Essex,  nephew  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

* George  Stanley,  Lord  Strange,  jure  uxoris,  son  of 
Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  married  King 
Henry’s  mother. 

Of  Hempsted,  Kent ; often  engaged  in  public  ser- 
vices temp.  Hen.  VII.  and  VIII.,  afterwards  K.G. 

" Travers=a  movable  screen  placed  in  chapels  round 
the  seats  of  royal  or  noble  persons  so  as  to  conceal  them 
from  sight. 
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Itm  my  Lo.  Nevill”'  bare  tlie  Taper  before  my  Lo,  prynco 
aft’  the  cbristeninge  to  tlie  bigbe  Ault’. 

Itm  aft’  all  the  observance  was  gevo  spice  and  wyne  to 
the  Estate. 

Itm  my  Lo.  prynce  was  had  fro  y'  bigbe  Ault’  to  S' 
Swythens  shryne  &.  there  offered  & there  was  songe 
‘ 'I'e  Deu  Laudara’.' 

Itm  all  the  'forches  Light  browght  my  Lo.  prynce  to  bis 
chamber. 

Itm  all  the  Ilerauldes  went  before  bothe  to  the  churche 
and  home  agayne. 

W.  E.  B. 

Aphroditk. — I beg  to  offer  a few  words  on 
behalf  of  a goddess  who  I think  has  been  too 
harslily  treated. 

“ In  Ar^s,  Aphrodite,  and  Poseidon  the  tyranny  of 
the  lower  elements  over  higher  is  almost  wholly  un- 
checked. ’Phe  motherly  sentiment  for  the  wounded 
Aineias  in  Aphrodite,  though  no  higher  than  the  instinct 
of  a bird,  almost  surprises  us  as  the  solitary  manifestation 
of  a redeeming  quality.’’ — Primer  to  Ilor/ier,  p.  88. 

“ She  is  never  once  exhibited  by  Homer  in  a favourable 
light;  sometimes  in  a neutral  one;  more  commonly  in 
an  odious  or  contemptible  point  of  view.” — Juventus 
Mundi,  p.  312. 

The  hen  gathering  her  chickens  under  her  wing 
has  been  well  spoken  of,  though  she  is  a bird,  so  I 
will  not  complain  of  the  comparison  ; but  Aphro- 
dite’s rescue  of  her  sou  is  not  the  only  instance  of 
kindness.  She  never  tries  to  hurt  any  one,  and 
the  only  case  in  which  she  uses  harsh  language  is 
when,  after  saving  Paris,  she  insists  upon  a recon- 
ciliation between  Helen  and  her  then  husband. 
In  the  Theomachy,  though  she  goes  down  with 
the  other  gods  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  she 
does  not  fight.  Mr.  Gladstone  {Juventus  Muudi, 
p.  312)  says  : “ And  this  is  more  remarkable  be- 
cause a fifth  deity  is  wanting  to  make  up  a number 
equal  to  the  five  deities  of  the  Greeks  ; and  Leto, 
who  is  elsewhere  in  the  poems  a perfectly  mute 
personage,  is  introduced  in  order  to  fill  it.” 
Perhaps  Aphrodite  remembered  the  wound  of 
Diomed  and  the  good  advice  of  Zeus  to  keep  out  of 
battles  (J/.,  V.  427).  But  why  did  she  go?  Her 
detractors  might  say  as  a vivandicre ; her  advocates 
as  Miss  Nightingale  went  to  the  Crimea.  All  that 
she  does  is  to  assist  Ares  from  the  field  after  he 
has  been  wounded  by  Athene  : — • 

Tov  S’  aye  )(€ipos  lAoncra  Aids  Ovyar'qp  ’AefipoStrrj, 
TTVKva  pAXa  crrei'ayoj'Ta.  xxi.  416. 

For  this  she  gets  a knock-down  blow  from  Athene, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  her  in  the  Theomachy. 
By  the  way,  the  refinement  of  Pope’s  version  is 
noticeable  : — 

“ Jove’s  Cyprian  daughter,  stooping  on  the  land. 

Lent  to  the  wounded  god  her  tender  band  ; 

Slowly  he  rises,  scarcely  breathes  with  pain, 

And,  propt  on  her  fair  arm,,  forsakes  the  plain,” — 

which,  as  Ares  when  he  fell  covered  seven  acres, 
imputes  more  bodily  strength  to  Aphrodite  than 

“ Eldest  son  of  the  third  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  d.vp. 


Homer  has  given  her.  As  she  is  taunted  {Juv. 
Mxmdi,  p.  312)  with  not  having  a carriage  of  her 
own  and  being  compelled  to  borrow  that  of  Ares 
to  go  up  to  Olympus,  her  assistance  to  him  might 
have  been  ascribed  to  gratitude.  Whatever  the 
motive,  she  is  not  exhibited  in  an  odious  or  con- 
temptible point  of  view  ; still  less  is  she  so  in  her 
last  appearance  in  the  Iliad.  When  Achilles  has 
sent  Hector’s  body  to  the  dogs, 

TOV  S’  ov  Kvves  dfuj:>€TrevovTO' 

’AAAtt  Kvras  plv  dXaX-Ke  Aids  Ovydryp  ’Acfipo- 
Siryj 

"H/xara  ical  vvKTas'  poSoevre  Se  yptcv  eXaeoj, 
’Ajifdpoa-Uo,  iVa  p/q  juv  dTroSpvcJjOi  eXKV(rTa(o}v. 

xxiii.  184-7. 

In  this,  which  I venture  to  call  an  act  of  charity 
and  mercy,  she  is  helped  by  Apollo,  whose  dignity 
is  unquestioned.  In  the  Iliad  Aphrodite  moves 
in  the  best  society  of  Olympus,  is  a favourite  with 
her  father  and  mother,  does  not  mix  in  the 
quarrels,  and  is  handsomely  complimented  by 
Herd  when  the  latter  has  a favour  to  ask.  Perhaps 
she  had  a carriage  of  her  own,  but  did  not  go  out 
in  it  on  the  day  that  she  asked  Ares  for  a lift. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  her  well-wishers  I state,  on 
the  high  authority  of  Took’s  Pantheon  (p.  101,  ed. 
1831),  that  she  drove  a very  nice  one  in  the  post- 
Homeric  times  : “ The  chariot  in  which  she  rides 
is  made  of  ivory,  finely  carved  and  beautifully 
painted  and  gilded.  It  is  drawn  by  swans  and 
doves  or  swallows  when  she  pleases  to  ride.” 

I have  noticed  the  leading  passages  in  which 
Aphrodite  is  mentioned,  and  I do  not  think  that 
the  poet  intended  to  place  her  “in  an  odious  or 
contemptible  view.”  There  may  be  other  mention 
of  her  which  I have  forgotten  and  not  been  able  to 
find  by  the  wretched  index  that  accompanies  every 
edition  which  I know.  H.  B.  0. 

Reigate. 

Voltaire  and  Rousseau  in  London. — No  one’ 
here  is  likely  to  get  up  a commemoration  of  Vol- 
taire or  Rousseau  in  London,  but  in  the  centenary 
year  it  is  worth  noting  that  both  were  in  England 
Voltaire  chiefly  at  Wandsworth,  Rousseau  on  the 
other  side  at  Fulham.  It  might  be  worth  while 
for  some  one  to  deal  with  Voltaire’s  relations  with 
England,  and  even  the  influence  of  Voltaire’s 
Anglo-mania  in  France,  and  of  Voltaire  himself  in 
England.  Voltaire  undoubtedly  took  back  to 
France  a knowledge  of  English  philosophy,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  spread  in  France  a know- 
ledge of  the  teachings  of  Newton  and  Locke,  a task 
none  the  less  difficult  as  Des  Cartes  then  reigned 
supreme.  In  his  residence  with  Madame  du 
Ohatelet  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  studies  of 
physical  science,  apparently  in  connexion  with  the 
experiments  of  the  English  philosophers.  In  Eng- 
land he  wrote  some  of  his  works,  published  the 
Hcnriade,  and  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Fabricius 
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laid  the  foundation  of  the  History  of  Charles  XII. 
He  kept  up  a correspondence  with  many  English- 
men, was  a member  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and 
professed  great  devotion  to  the  royal  family  of 
Hanover.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
his  love  for  Englishmen  was  held  to  be  most  con- 
spicuously shown  by  writing  a proclamation  for 
the  Young  Pretender  to  the  English  nation  on  the 
occasion  of  the  projected  attack  by  Count  de  Lally 
on  Voltaire’s  Georgian  patrons.  These  proceed- 
ings and  the  interruptions  of  war  must  have 
modified  his  connexion  with  his  English  corre- 
. spondents.  There  must,  however,  be  several 

chapters  yet  to  be  written  on  the  real  influence 
exercised  by  this  man  in  the  dissemination  of 
1 English  ideas,  or  what  were  supposed  to  be  so. 

I He  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  apostles  of 

, Anglo-mania.  He  after  his  fashion  made  Shak- 

I speare  known,  and  in  so  far  contributed  to  direct 

I attention  to  the  sources  from  which  the  romantic 

I school  was  afterwards  fed.  The  influence  of  Vol- 

1 taire  upon  England  was  very  small  in  comparison 

' with  that  which  he  exercised  upon  France  and 

I continental  nations,  but  then  the  reason  has  been 

given  by  himself.  He  says  the  French  do  not 
I favour  new  truths  : “ Ce  n’est  que  quand  elles  sont 

i vieilles  qu’elles  sont  bien  recues.”  France  and 

i many  continental  countries  have  been  in  the 

; practice  of  working  English  notions  old  and  very 

' often  used  up.  The  principles  of  1788,  which 

i Frenchmen  are  proud  of  communicating  to  Europe 

I and  South  America,  are  mainly  derived  from  the 

American  Eevolution,  and  that  was  a constitutional 
I contest  connecting  itself  with  the  series  of  con- 
I stitutional  history  of  their  English  forefathers. 
The  virus  of  continental  nations  has  the  less  effect 
on  the  English  because  they  have  long  since  had 
the  diseases  naturally.  Hyde  Clarke. 

I “ Dunce  ” : “ Clerk.” — In  an  article  in  the 
I Daily  Telegraph  of  Sept.  7,  on  the  subject  of  the 

“ clerks,”  or  mercantile  assistants,  and  their  griev- 
; ances,  occur  two  words  on  which  I should  be  glad, 
through  your  columns,  to  offer  a few  philological 
' remarks,  that  may  interest  some  readers. 

I The  first  is  “ dunce,”  which  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  greatest  teacher  of  the 
I Franciscan  order— the  “ subtle  doctor  ” of  his  con- 

temporary admirers,  the  wittiest  of  the  mediaeval 
■ divines — Duns  Scotus.  The  true  name  of  this 

I learned  person  appears  to  have  been  Dun  or 
Dunn,  a common  patronymic  in  Scotland,  and  the 
I final  s of  the  name  was  probably  borrowed  in 

I pronunciation  from  the  initial  s in  Scotus.  Dr. 

Johnson,  though  aware  of  the  currently  received 
and  erroneous  etymology,  singularly  inappropriate 
to  the  reputation  of  the  “subtle  doctor,”  re- 
fused to  adopt  it  in  his  Dictionary,  and  defined 
the  word  as  “ a dullard,  a dolt,  a thickskull ; 
of  uncertain  etymology,  but  perhaps  from  dim. 


the  Dutch  for  stupid.”  Johnson  never  looked 
into  the  British  roots  of  the  English  language, 
which  he  wholly  ignored,  or  he  would  have  found 
in  the  Gaelic  donas,  bad  luck,  or,  in  contempt,  a 
poor  ignorant  creature.  The  Lowland  Scotch, 
borrowing  from  the  Gaelic,  has  donsie,  unfortunate, 
obstinate,  stupid ; whence  dunce,  a poor  unfortu- 
nate creature,  incapable  of  instruction. 

The  second  word  is  “clerk” — very  often  pro- 
nounced dark — from  the  Latin  clericus,  one  of  the 
priesthood,  and  in  the  case  of  the  clergy  often 
abbreviated  to  cleric.  When  the  complimentary 
epithet  of  “Beau-clerc”  was  bestowed  upou 
Henry  I.  it  signified  that  he  was  a learned  man,  as 
learned  as  a clericus,  which  few  kings  of  his  time 
were,  and  not  that  he  could  write  and  keep 
accounts  like  a clerk  of  the  present  day.  The 
origin  of  the  Latin  cUricus  lies  in  the  Celtic 
languages  and  in  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  a 
religion  which  pervaded  all  Western  and  Middle 
Europe  long  before  the  establishment  of  the  Eoman 
republic.  There  were  three  orders  of  this  priest- 
hood— the  Druids,  the  Bards,  and  the  Vates.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Bards  to  celebrate  in  poetical 
compositions,  which  they  recited  to  the  music  of 
the  harp,  the  great  deeds  of  heroes,  and  to  preserve 
by  this  means  the  history  of  bygone  times,  and 
impress  its  lessons  upon  the  minds  of  their  con- 
temporaries. The  name  of  their  harp  was  clar, 
from  whence  came  clarach  (the  Latin  clericus),  per- 
taining to  the  harp,  and  darsair,  a bard  or 
harper,  which  ultimately  came  to  designate  the 
priest  who  took  part  in  the  musical  celebrations  of 
the  fane  or  temple. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  word  “ clerk”  is  of 
very  high  and  noble  origin.  Whether  it  might  not 
wisely  be  superseded  in  our  time  by  that  _ of 
banker’s  or  merchant’s  assistant  is  a question  which 
I shall  not  here  discuss.  Charles  Mackay. 

Fern  Dell,  Mickleham. 

“Pagans”:  “Villains.”— 

“AVhile  other  words  have  been  going  down  in  the 
world  ‘ clerk  ’ has  kept  its  ground ; and  though  nowadays 
if  a king  were  to  be  dubbed  ‘an  excellent  clerk’  he 
would  not  receive  the  honour  therefrom  that  Henry  I. 
did,  it  is  certain  that  to  be  a clerk  is  considered  more 
respectable  than  to  be  a pagan  or  a villain.  And  yet  the 
clerk’s  father  may  have  been  either  or  both;  for  if  he 
lived  in  a village  he  was  assuredly  an  inhabitant  of  a 
‘pagus,’  and  therefore  a pagan,  while  if  he  lent  a hand 
on  his  own  held  he  became  by  the  simple  act  a villain. 
To  state  this  seriously  to  a clerk  would,  perhaps,  offend 
him,  unless  of  course  he  understood  that  when  words 
acquire  new  meanings  they  refer  to  new  objects  or  to 
new  classes  of  individuals.  As  soon  therefore  as  he  com- 
prehended this,  an  additional  fact  would  occur  to  hirn  : 
that  he  has  no  right  to  claim  the  qualities  of  the  old 
word  ‘clerk’  while  he  belongs  to  the  new  class  ot  in- 
dividuals specified  by  the  new  word.  Otherwise,  if  he 
persists  in  maintaining  that  by  being  styled  a clerk  to- 
day he  has  claims  to  a dignity  superior  to  the  class  he 
was  born  in,  he  must  in  simple  justice  submit  to  accept 
also  the  application  of  other  old  words,  and  speak  ol  lus 
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father  as  an  old  pagan,  and  confess  that  his  brother  is  a 
young  villain.” 

The  above  is  taken  from  an  article  on  clerks  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  Sept.  7,  1878.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  lawyers  and  philologists.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  has  been  accused  of  pedantry  in 
expounding  the  law  of  villeinage  after  the  practice 
had  ceased  ; and  I was  told,  when  a student,  that 
my  time  would  be  wasted  in  reading  his  exposition. 

1 read  it,  and  do  not  remember  what  I now  send. 

An  Inner  Templar. 

Draperies  sold  at  Norwich,  temp.  Eliza- 
beth.— In  an  Exchequer  deposition  of  the  44 
& 45  Elizabeth  the  following  names  of  different 
kinds  of  draperies  occur,  which,  I think,  should  be 
recorded  in  your  columns  ; — 

” Cloth  of  arras,  bayes,  bewpers,  boulters,  boratoes, 
buffins,  bustyaiis,  bombacyes,  blanketts,  calliniaiicoes, 
carrells,  carpettings,  coveilettes,  chnmbletts,  cruell, 
dorincks,  duraunce  or  datnaske,  frisadoes,  fringe, 
fustyans  of  Naples,  felts,  llannells,  grograines,  garterings, 
girdelings,  knitt  hose,  kidtt  pettycots,  knitt  sleeves, 
knitt  gloves,  knitt  cappes,  knitt  hatts,  knitt  coifes,  knitt 
sockes,  linsey  woolseyes,  mockadoes,  minikins,  moun- 
taines,  makerells,  oliotts,  Paris  clothes,  pomettes,  plum- 
ettes,  perpetuanas,  perpicuanas,  rashes,  rugges,  russells, 
russells  sattins,  sattins  reverses,  sattins  of  Cipres,  Spanish 
sattins,  serges,  syettes,  sayes,  saylace,  grograine  lace,  and 
laces  of  all  sorts,  staniells,  stanimes,  scallops,  tapessary 
or  tapestry,  tukes,  tamettes,  tobines,  thrummes,  valures, 
■woadmolles,  worstedds,  worstedd  yarn,  woollen  yarn.” — 
See  Appendix  to  the  Tkirty-eifjhlh  Report  of  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  p.  444. 

Besides  being  of  value  to  show  how  clothing  was 
made  at  that  period,  some  correspondents  might 
give  some  information  on  the  articles  now  out  of 
use  or — shall  I say  ? — fashion. 

G.  Laurence  Gomme. 

Castelnau,  Barnes. 

Epistle  for  Good  Friday.— There  is,  I think, 
an  error  of  punctuation  in  very  many  editions  of 
the  Common  Prayer  Book  and  the  Authorized 
Version,  which  dissociates  the  words  “forever” 
from  the  sentence  to  which  they  belong  (Ileb.  x.  12  ; 
comp.  14)  and  joins  them  with  one  which  follows 
(comp.  1 St.  Peter  iii.  22  and  1 Cor.  xv.  25). 
This  error  apparently  contradicts  the  Creed  and 
Acts  i.  11,  iii.  21  ; St.  John  xiv.  2,  3,  28  ; Heb.  ix. 
20,  28,  X.  37  ; Phil.  iii.  20  ; 1 Thess.  iv.  16  ; 

2 Thess.  i.  7 ; St.  Matt.  xxvi.  64.  I can  under- 
stand the  passage,  of  course,  even  as  now  punctu- 
ated, in  the  sense  of  the  clause  added  in  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  the  words  of  our  Lord  Eev.  iii. 
21  ; but  I believe  the  verses  12  and  14  of  Heb.  x. 
relate  to  the  one  sacrifice  once  for  all,  efidiva^ 
(Heb.  vii.  27),  and  therefore  the  punctuation 
should  be  amended.  Viderint  alii. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

Captain  Cook’s  Father. — The  subjoined  ex- 
tract is  from  an  account  of  a tour  to  the  north  of 
England  in  the  year  1775  by  George  Colman  the 


younger,  and  occurs  in  Memoirs  of  the  Colman 
Family,  by  Richard  Brinsley  Peake,  vol.  i.  p.  377. 
While  welcoming  anything  concerning  Captain 
Cook,  what  is  really  known  of  his  parentage? — 

” In  the  adjacent  village  of  Kirkleathara  there  was, 
at  this  time,  an  individual  residing  in  a neat,  comfortable 
cottage,  who  excited  much  interest  in  the  visitors  at  the 
ball.  His  looks  were  venerable  from  his  great  age,  and 
his  deportment  was  above  that  whicli  is  usually  found 
among  the  lowly  inhabitants  of  a hamlet.  How  he  had 
acquii-ed  this  air  of  superiority  over  bis  neighbours  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  for  his  origin  must  have  been  humble. 
His  eightieth  summer  had  nearly  passed  away,  and  only 
two  or  three  years  previously  he  had  learned  to  read, 
that  he  might  gratify  a parent’s  pride  and  love  by  perus- 
ing his  son’s  first  voyage  round  the  world  ! He  was  the 
father  of  Captain  Cook.” 

W.  H.  S. 

“The  metropolitan  cathedral.” — Will  you 
allow  a protest  against  the  growing  use  of  the  ex- 
pression, “ the  metropolitan  cathedral,”  to  desig- 
nate St.  Paul’s  ? I think  its  first  official  use 
occurred  in  the  London  Gazette  on  the  occasion  of 
the  public  thanksgiving  after  the  recovery  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Lord  Harrowby,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  is  reported  to  have  used  the  phrase  more 
than  once  in  a short  speech  last  session.  And  I 
see  it  again  in  a letter  to  the  Standard.  Metro- 
politan, in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  has  no  reference 
to  the  political  metropolis. 

I am  afraid  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  we  shall 
ever  cease  hearing  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor, 
and  Westminster  Abbey  described  as  “ cathedrals.” 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

Manorial  Custom. — I take  the  following  from 
the  Calendar  of  the  Exchequer  Depositions  by 
Commission,  temp.  Elizabeth,  given  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Thirty-eighth  Report  of  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  p.  351.  It  is 
sufficiently  curious  with  reference  to  the  custom 
itself,  but  the  various  names  applied  to  the  cus- 
tom make  it  more  useful  to  note  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  will  give 
additional  information  on,  and  maybe  the  deriva- 
tion of,  these  terms  : — 

“ Commots  of  Mallaen  Kethynock  (Caio?)  and 
Maynordilo  (Carmarthen).  Touching  an  ancient  cus- 
tom in  said  commots,  called  in  Welsh  ‘ gwaber  merch  ’ or 
‘ amaber,’  and  in  English  ‘ a fine  for  alienation,’  otherwise 
‘ Leatherwitt,’  i.e.  to  pay  to  Her  Ma’ty  ten  shillings 
for  the  daughter  of  every  freeholder  married,  as  also  for 
every  such  daughter  as  should  be  deflowred.” 

G.  Laurence  Gomme. 

Castelnau,  Barnes. 

The  Millennium. — A good  deal  is  being 
mysteriously  mooted  at  present  about  the 
millennium,  the  Euphrates  Valley,  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  &c.  Coincidences  are  often  apparently 
miraculous,  but  are  apt  to  lead  us  into  direst  con- 
sequences. There  might  be  such  a thing  as  a 
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figurative  solar  millennium.  We  might  be  on  the 
eve  of  the  completion  of  some  astronomical  cycle, 
based  on  “ unknown  quantities.”  A slight  altera- 
tion of  our  position  in  the  solar  system,  and  more 
immediately  as  regards  the  ecliptic,  would — 
nothing  is  impossible — cause  changes,  physical  if 
not  spiritual,  of  a momentous  character.  L.  A. 


©ucrted. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


An  Old  Cockney  Tradition. — I observe  that 
; there  is  now  playing  nightly  at  the  Britannia 
Theatre,  Hoxton,  a melodrama  entitled  The  Siring 
j of  Pearls  ; or,  Sweeny  Todd,  the  Demon  Barber  of 
I Fleet  Street.  I remember  that  when  I was  a very 
small  boy  female  domestic  servants  used  to  “ take 
in  ” a serial  novel  bearing  this  very  title,  and  pub- 
lished by  a house  then  notorious  for  promulgating 
that  kind  of  literature.  The  work  was  published 
in  penny  weekly  numbers,  “numbers  two  and 
three  given  away  with  number  one,”  a practice 
I then  not  unfrequent  to  tempt  subscribers.  The 
vilest  of  wood  engravings  illustrated  the  upper 
! half  of  the  front  page  of  each  number.  How  the 
j leading  title  ran  through  the  story  I never  learned  ; 

but  the  subsidiary  name  was  asserted  to  be  founded 
; upon  a veritable  tragedy  enacted  in  London  in  the 
( eighteenth  century — the  age  of  clean  shaving  and 
cheap  mutton  pies.  Sweeny  Todd  (there  is  a cir- 
I cumstantiality,  so4;o  speak,  about  the  name  which 
' induces  a belief  in  a fact  as  the  foundation  for  the 
tradition)  was  a barber,  carrying  on  his  business 
in  Fleet  Street  in  one  of  two  adjoining  houses 
owned  by  him.  In  the  other  dwelling  his  wife 
, made  and  sold  mutton  pies.  The  gist  of  the  legend 
! may  be  gathered  from  the  combined  assertions 
i that  the  barber’s  customers  were  never  seen  to 
emerge  from  the  shaving  establishment  and  that 
his  wife,  the  pie-maker,  was  never  known  to  pur- 
chase mutton.  Now  I happen  to  know,  from 
my  own  personal  experience,  that  the  lower 
i classes  of  London  believe  in  the  substantial  truth 
I of  this  story.  I can  trace  this  credulity  back  (by 
; report,  of  course)  for  at  least  seventy  years.  It  is 
never  recounted  without  the  addition  that  the 
I shaver  was  at  last  detected,  convicted,  and 
! suffered  at  Tyburn.  And  yet,  after  all,  is  there 
i any  foundation  for  the  belief  ? I have  searched  in 
! vain  the  various  editions  of  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
i the  cognate  Malefactors'  Register,  the  Old  Bailey 
' Sessions  papers,  numerous  collections  of  romances 
I of  London,  London  legends,  the  late  Walter 
Thornbury’s  Old  Stories  Retold,  &c.,  but  can  find 
no  trace  of  such  a prosecution,  or  of  any  crime 
bearing  resemblance  to  this  one,  at  all  events 


in  England  ; for,  of  course,  the  incidents  of  the 
well-known  “ leading  case  ” of  Sawney  Bean  three 
hundred  years  ago  in  Scotland  evince  some 
analogy  to  it.  Is  the  popular  memory  of  this 
latter  cause  celcbre  the  sole  origin  of  the  vulo-ar 
faith  in  the  literal  truth  of  the  former  1 S.  P? 

Temple. 

A Sea  Fight  off  the  Isle  op  Wight,  1647.— 
An  unsigned  news-letter  among  the  Clarendon 
State  Papers  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  dated  May  6, 
1647,  contains  the  following  passage  : — 

“ Wee  had  yesterday  newes  at  the  exchange  of  a greet 
fight  at  sea  neere  the  [Isle]  of  Weight  betvveene  5 Parlia- 
ment Ships  & 15  of  the  Swedes,  which  being  laden  with 
salt  would  not  as  they  past  strike  to  the  Parliament 
Ships,  but  being  haylde  answered  that  they  would  strike 
to  the  King  of  England’s  Ships,  but  not  to  those  the  Par- 
liament had  by  Rebellion  taken  from  their  Souerayne. 
The  fight  continued  all  Wensday  very  hott,  the  newes  of 
the  issue  whereof  was  dayly  expected.” — 1047,  No.  2515. 

I am  particularly  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
fight  jiere  spoken  of  ever  took  place,  and  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  can 
direct  me  to  sources  of  information  on  the  point. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Eobber. — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  state  where  the  original 
source  of  the  well-known  and  very  popular  story 
of  Alexander  and  the  robber  is  to  be  found  ? It 
must  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  even  if  it  be 
not  true,  as  it  may  be  read  in  tale  cxlvj.  of  the 
Gesta  Romanorum,  the  compilers  of  which  work 
took  the  story  from  St.  Augustine — cf.  S.  Augus- 
tinus De  Civitate  Dei  (Leipsic  edition,  1825),  i.  106, 
bk.  iv.  chap.  iv.  Few  people  are  probably  aware 
that  Charles  I.,  in  his  dying  speech  on  the  scaffold, 
referred  to  this  circumstance.  After  praying  for 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  he  continued  : — 

“ For  conquest  in  my  oinnion  is  never  just,  except 
there  be  a just  and  good  cause,  either  for  matter  of 
wrong  or  a just  title,  and  then  if  ye  go  beyond  the  first 
quarrel  that  ye  have,  that  makes  it  unjust  at  the  end 
that  was  just  at  first ; for  if  there  be  oneiy  matter  of 
conquest,  then  it  is  a great  robbery  ; as  a pirate  said  to 
Alexander,  That  he  was  a great  robber,  himself  was  but 
a petty  robber.”— See  James  Heath’s  Chronicle  of  the  latt 
Intestine  Wars  (London,  1676),  p.  219. 

Geo.  C.  Boase. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  S.W. 

“ Ost-house.” — In  The  Diary  of  Thomas  Tyl- 
desley,  published  at  Preston  in  1873,  occurs  the 
following  entry  : — 

1713,  July  20.  “ Went  with  dear  Ned  W.  to  Ormskirk 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Blackborne  about  the  leases.  About  3 
went  to  Mr.  Blackborne  at  the  Weatsheaffe,  where  Mr. 
Parkinson  gave  Lawyer  Starkey  a ffee  wh.  did  us  service. 

I spent  6s.  M.  soe  to  Seatb  Bibby,  and  because  they  went 
to  my  osi-home  I went  out  to  a quarter  in  Crosbyes  to 
iye,  but  with  little  ease.” 

The  editors  of  the  Diary  are  in  doubt  whether  the 
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“ ost-house  ” Dieans  a malt-house  (“ost”  or  “ oost” 
being  a vessel  for  the  drying  of  hops  or  malt)  or 
whether  it  means  “ host-house,”  or  the  house  of 
the  person  with  whom  the  diarist  was  staying. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  an  old 
subscriber  to  “ N.  & Q.”  whether  it  is  probable 
that  the  “ost-house”  here  only  means  the  inn  at 
which  the  diarist  bad  been  stayintr,  and  to  which 
iu  the  absence  of  his  creditors  he  would  have 
repaired  for  the  night,  or  whether  it  was  a malt- 
house  of  which  he  was  the  owner  (as  we  know  he 
possessed  property  in  Ormskirk)  1 The  word  “ ost” 
is  preserved  iu  “ ostler.”  Philip  Acton. 

Kennet’s  Wharf,  Upper  Thames  Street. — I 
suppose  it  ought  to  be  called  “ Kennet  Wharf,” 
for  a hundred  years  ago  it  used  to  be  the  station 
for  barges  to  Newbury,  which  lies,  as  everybody 
knows,  upon  “ the  Kennet  swift  for  silver  eels 
renowned  ” ; but  in  most  old  books  it  is  written 
“ Kennet’s  Wharf,”  as  if  built  by  one  Kennet. 
This  year’s  Directory  gives  it  as  Kennet  Wharf. 
Did  the  barges  ever  carry  passengers  ? 

0.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

The  Eidleys  op  Yorkshire. — Can  any  reader 
furnish  me  with  their  pedigree,  from  William 
Eidley  (1600),  of  Battersley,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Blakestone,  down  to  the  present  re- 
presentative of  the  family?  Pedigrees  of  other 
Eidley  families  are  also  wanted. 

G.  T.  Eidlon. 

Newburgh  Village,  Maine,  U.S.A. 

“ By  the  piper  that  played  before  Moses”  ; 
“By  the  Lord  Harry.” — What  is  the  origin  of 
the  odd  phrase  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Mickey 
Free  by  Lever,  and  in  that  of  Lieutenant  O’Brien 
by  Marryat,  “ By  the  piper  that  played  before 
Moses”;  also  of  Mr.  Bounderby’s  asseveration  in 
Dickens’s  Hard  Times,  “By  the  Lord  Harry”?  I 
know  one  must  not  look  for  too  much  meaning  in 
phrases  of  this  kind,  still  I suppose  they  have  some 
sort  of  origin.  The  former  appears  to  be  of  Irish 
growth.  Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Praed’s  “Eed  Fisherman.” — From  what  source 
did  Praed  take  the  materials  for  this  ballad  ? 

D.  F. 

Hammersmith. 

“ Medical  Bibliography.  A and  B.”  By 
James  Atkinson,  &c.  London,  John  Churchill, 
1834.  8 VO.,  1 vol. — I should  be  glad  to  learn  con- 
cerning this  remarkable  and  unfinished  work  and 
its  author  : — 1.  Whether  an_y  MSS.  were  left  for 
its  continuation.  2.  Dates  of  birth  and  death  of 
James  Atkinson,  and  any  biographical  particulars 
concerning  him  which  may  yet  be  obtainable. 
3.  Is  the  James  Atkinson  in  question  identical 
with  the  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  author  of 


Eodolpho : a Poetical  Pi,omance,  4to.,  1801  (see 
A Bio.  Diet.,  Lond , Colburn,  1816)?  James 
Atkinson  and  his  Bibliography  are  mentioned  by 
the  Eev.  T.  F.  Dibdin  in  his  Tour  in  the  Northern 
Counties,  1838  (vol.  i.  p.  212).  Can  your  readers 
indicate  any  other  references  concerning  him? 
Finally,  does  his  library,  of  which  Dibdin  speaks 
with  eulogy,  still  exist  ? Apis. 

Victor  Hugo’s  “ Hernani,” — What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  lines  in  the  last  act  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  Hernani?  Hernani  speaks,  “Vois-tu  les 
feux  dans  I’ombre?”  Answer  Dona  Sol,  “Pas 
encore.”  D.  M.  I. 

Edmund  Gill. — Edmund  Gill,  when  apprentice 
to  a shoemaker  at  York  (of  which  city  he  was  a 
native),  at  the  age  of  fourteen  wrote  a number  of 
sonnets  and  poems,  some  of  which  were  “ par- 
ticularly noticed”  by  the  Eev.  Wm.  Mason,  then 
a person  of  note  in  the  world  of  letters.  One  of 
these  poems  is  transcribed  in  the  Manchester  Iris, 
May  23,  1823  (vol.  ii.  p.  169) 

“ To  Fancy. 

My  scenes  are  uncommon  and  wild, 

No  words  can  express  what  I paint; 

I skim  the  bright  meadows,  so  mild, 

And  I raise  the  sweet  fiow’rets  that  faint. 

When  Phillis  reclines  in  the  grove. 

Carnations  their  blossoms  unfold ; 

1 hasten  to  fetch  her  true  love. 

And  I tinge  every  grotto  with  gold. 

J fall  with  the  foaming  cascades, 

I fly  with  the  breezes  that  blow, 

I rest  in  the  green  laurel’d  bower. 

Or  I sink  in  the  mansions  below. 

To  thousands  of  shores  I am  driven 
To  find  meadows  w'here  no  one  has  trod  ; 

I pierce  the  fair  regions  of  heaven, 

And  climb  the  bright  throne  of  my  God.” 

Where  can  a more  extended  notice  of  this  son  of 
Crispin  be  found  ? William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Martial,  Epig.  hi.  56.— Everybody  knows  the 
famous  translation  of  Martial’s  epigram,  iii.  56 : — 
“ A landlord  of  Bath  put  upon  me  a queer  hum — 

I asked  him  for  punch,  and  the  dog  gave  me  mere  rum.” 
In  an  old  copy  of  the  Westminster  School  edition 
of  Martial,  which  belonged  to  one  of  my  own 
family,  I find  another  translation,  not,  I trust  for 
his  credit,  made  by  himself,  as  follows : — 

“ A Shaftsb’ry  vintner  trick’d  me  on  a time — 

1 call’d  for  negus,  and  he  sold  me  wine.” 

What  I wish  to  know  is  whether  there  is  any 
sufficient  reason  for  putting  Shaftesbury  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  Eavenna  of  the  original. 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

A Gannon,  1775. — Can  any  correspondent 
suggest  whence  came  and  to  whom  belonged  a 
small  cannon  in  my  possession,  seventeen  inches 
long,  highly  worked,  with  raised  dolphins  and 
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' other  ornaments,  bearing  the  inscriptions  “ 1775” 
and  “ Franche,”  and  also  a crest,  which  I regret 
: not  being  herald  enough  to  describe  ? W. 

Oxford  and  Cambridgs  Club,  Pall  Mall. 

An  Old  Story. — Where  is  the  tale  to  be  found 
{possibly  by  one  of  the  Italian  novelists)  of  a 
■woman  whom  a fello'w  had  deceived  calling  upon 
ti  him  at  his  house  and  finding  him  married  ? He 

II  decoys  her  to  a rock  overhanging  a torrent,  and 
i bids  her  strip  off  her  clothes.  She  begs  him  at 
! least  to  turn  his  head,  and  when  he  complies 
t'i  pushes  him  and  the  infant  that  he  was  holding 
1 1 over  the  cliff.  David  Fitzgerald. 

; ' llammeramitb. 

“ Seeing  i.s  relieving.” — What  is  the  origin  of 
fcj  this  saying  ? W.  M.  B. 

I “ Sanitarium  ” or  “ Sanatorium.” — Which  is 
i|  right  I They  seem  to  be  used  quite  indifferently. 
[|  I prefer  “sanitarium.”  H.  A.  B. 

I Hebrew  Inscrirtions  on  English  Coins. — 

I Are  there  any  other  coins  besides  those  of 
I Edward  VJ.  with  Hebrew  inscriptions  ? 

George  Ellis. 

The  Staffordshire  Knot. — What  was  the 
origin  of  the  Stafiordshire  knot  ? What  does  it 
symbolize  ? M.  D. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  lines  inscribed  under  the 
well-known  engraving  after  Landseer’s  picture,  “ The 
Sanctuary  ” 1 — ' 

"See  where  the  startled  wild-fowl  screaming  rise, 

And  seek  in  marshalled  flight  those  golden  skies,”  &c. 
The  engraving  was  originally  published  Feb.  1,  1816. 

John  Pickfosd,  M.A. 

“ As  the  devil  was  walking  in  Britain’s  fair  isle, 
George  spied  in  his  face  a particular  smile,”  &c. 
Where  are  the  remaining  verses  to  be  found? 

H.  A.  Kennedy, 

“ The  mighty  sea 
That  rolls  the  great  eternal  bass 
In  Nature’s  anthem.”  West. 


THE  ARMS  OF  CYPRUS. 

(5‘'»  S.  X.  163,  189,  218.) 

Attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  arms  of  Cyprus  are  included  amongst  the 
heraldic  decoration  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  monument 
at  Westminster  Abbey.  In  his  description  of  this 
monument  Sandford  says : — “ It  hath  the  frize 
thereof  adorned  with  the  arms  of  all  the  royal 
matches  in  a direct  succession  from  Edward  the 
■Confessor,  and  also  with  the  impalements  of  several 
branches  of  the  kingly  family  ” (Sandford,  Geneal. 
Hist.,  p.  518).  The  heraldry  on  the  monument  is 


particularly  fine,  and  the  various  shields  are  very 
carefully  carved,  gilded,  and  coloured,  and  are  in 
good  preservation.  They  are  given  in  detail  in 
Neale’s  history  of  the  Abbey;  and  the  shield  in 
the  centre  of  the  west  side  of  the  frieze,  which 
contains  the  arms  of  Cyprus,  is  thus  described  : — 

“ Quarterly,  France  and  England,  imp.  quarterly  of 
six,  viz. : — 1.  Arg.,  a lion  ramp,  gules,  crowned  or 
[Luxeniburg) ; 2.  Quarterly  of  four,  viz.,  1 and  4,  Gu., 
an  estoile  arg. ; 2 and  .3,  Old  France  (the  whole  for  Baux, 
Duke  of  Andree)  ; 3.  Barry  of  ten  arg.  and  az.,  a lion 
ramp,  gu.,  crowned  or*  {Ci/prtcs) ; 4.  Arg.,  three  bendlets 
gu.,  a chief  or,  surmounted  by  another  arg.  charged  with 
a rose  proper  ( Ursins) ; 5.  Gu.,  three  pallets  vaire,  on  a 
chief  or  a label  of  five  points  az.  (St.  Pol) ; 6.  Arg.,  a 
fess  and  a canton  gules  ( Widville).’’ — Neale,  vol.  ii., 
“Hen.  VII.’s  Chapel,’’  p.  65. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a drawing  of  the 
funeral  procession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  is 
believed  to  be  by  the  hand  of  the  antiquary 
Camden,  who  was  at  the  time  Clarencieux  King  of 
Arms,  and  this  drawing  has  been  reproduced  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  the  Vetusta  Monu- 
mmta  (vol.  iii.  pi.  23).  The  following  is  a list 
of  the  bannerols  which  were  borne  around  the 
body  of  the  queen  in  the  procession  to  the  Abbey ; 

Twelve  Bannerols  carried  by  Twelve  Barons, 

1.  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine. 

2.  King  John  and  Isabel  of  Angouleme. 

3.  Henry  III.  and  Eleanor  of  Arragon. 

4.  Edward  I.  and  Eleanor  of  Castile. 

5.  Edward  II.  and  Isabel  of  France. 

6.  Edward  HI.  and  Philippa  of  Hainault. 

7.  Edmund  of  Langley  and  Isabel  of  Castile. 

8.  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  Anne  Mortimer. 

9.  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  Cicely  Nevill. 

10.  Edward  IV.  and  EUzahelh  Widville. 

11.  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York. 

12.  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn. 

I have  identified  all  these  twelve  bannerols  on 
the  frieze  of  the  monument,  and  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  to  Camden  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  selection  of  the  heraldry  which 
adorns  it ; the  excellence  of  the  arrangement  and 
workmanship  may  also  be  due  to  his  super- 
intendence.t  The  shield  in  the  centre  of  the  west 
side  of  the  frieze  bears  the  arms  of  Edward  IV. 
and  Elizabeth  Widville  (No.  10). 

The  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Widville  are  thus 
given  by  Sandford  : — 

“ Quarterly  of  six  pieces,  three  in  chief  and  three  in 
base.  The  first  quarter  is.  Argent,  a lion  ramp.,  queue 
forche  gules,  crowned  proper,  and  was  the  paternal  coat 
armour  of  her  mother’s  father,  Peter,  Earl  of  St.  Paul  (St. 
Pol),  surnamedof  Luxemburg.  Secondly,  Quarterly,  gules^ 

* On  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  of  St.  Alban’s  Cathe 
dral  the  arms  of  Cyprus  appear,  however,  as  a “ lion 
rampant,  crowned  and  collared  or”;  they  are  labelled 
“ Scutu  regis  Cyprie  ” (see  ante,  p.  2i8). 

f It  is  very  probable  that  the  general  design  of  the 
monument  followed  that  of  the  herse  ” upon  which  the 
body  of  the  queen  was  placed  in  front  of  the  altar  during 
the  funeral.  Camden  died  in  1623.  This  monument 
was  erected  by  James  I.  in  1606. 
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a star  argent,  and  azure  seme  of  flower-de  luces  or,  the 
tliird  as  the  second,  the  fourth  as  the  first,  by  the  name 
of  Baux,  and  were  the  arms  of  this  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
grandmother,  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Francis  de  Baux, 
Duke  of  Andree.  Thirdly,  Barry  of  ten  argent  and  azure, 
overall  a lion  rampant  gules,  Luzignian  Ciprws.  Fourthly, 
Gules,  three  bendlets  argent,  a chief  parted  per  fess, 
argent  charged  with  a red  rose,  and  or,  being  the  arms 
of  her  great-grandmother,  Susan,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Ursins,  and  wife  of  Francis  de  Baux  aforesaid,  Duke  of 
Aridre'e.  'Fhe  fifth  is.  Gules,  three  pallets  vairy,  argent 
and  azure,  on  a chief  or  a label  of  five  points  azure, 
borne  by  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  and  was  the  arms  of  the 
Countess  of  St.  Paul,  wife  of  Guy  of  Luxemburg,  the 
great-grandfather’s  father  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (AVidville). 
In  the  sixth  and  last  quarter  was  placed  her  paternal 
coat  of  WidviUe,  viz.,  Argent,  a fess  and  canton  gules. 
Thus  were  these  several  coats  marshalled  for  the  honour 
of  this  queen,  to  shew  the  illustrious  nobility  of  her 
maternal  descent.” — Sandford,  Gen.  Hist,  p.  407. 

There  is  a good  drawing  of  the  arms  and  seal 
of  Elizabeth  Widville  in  Willement’s  Regal 
Heraldry,  p.  48,  and  her  seal  is  also  given  by 
Sandford,  p.  374. 

The  arms  of  Peter  of  Luxemburg  and  of  nine  of 
his  descendants,  who  were  all  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  were  “ Arg.,  lion  ramp,  gules, 
crowned  or,  queue  forche.”  The  shield  is  always 
argent,  and  never  harry  (see  Maurice’s  Blazoji  dc 
la  Toison  d’Or,  p.  12,  et  seq.). 

The  arms  of  Ann  de  Lusignan,  who  married 
Louis  of  Savoy,  are  thus  described  by  Guichenois, 
who  gives  an  engraving  of  them  : — 

“ Chypre.  Ecartele,  au  1°,  d'argent,  iilacroixpotcncee 
et  cantonnce  de  quatre  croisettes  d’or,  qui  est  de  Jeru- 
salem ; au  2“,  burele  d’argent  et  d’azur,  au  ly on  de  gueules, 
couronne,  brochant  sur  le  tout,  qui  est  de  Lezignan ; au 
3°,  d’argent,  au  lyon  de  gueules,  arme,  lampasse,  et 
couronne  d'or,  qui  est  de  Chypre  ancien ; et  au  4'*,  d’or, 
au  lyon  de  gueules,  arme  et  couronne  d’argent,  qui  est 
d’Armenie.” — Guichenois,  llisl.  Gcneal.  de  la  liaison  de 
Savoye,  p.  504. 

The  arms  of  “ Lusignan- Cyprus”  are  to  be  seen 
in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Brou  at  Bourg,  near  Lyons,  which  was 
erected  by  Margaret  of  Austria  and  Philibert  II. 
of  Savoy  between  1511  and  1536  (see  Litta’s 
House  of  Savoy). 

It  would  therefore  appear  that,  at  any  rate  in 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  the  arms  of  Luxemburg 
and  Cyprus  were  such  as  appear  on  the  shield  of 
Elizabeth  Widville  and  on  the  monument  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Westminster. 

How'  far  the  heralds  of  Edward  IV.  were  justified 
in  placing  “Lusignan-Cyprus  ” in  Elizabeth  Wid- 
•ville’s  arms  I would  leave  to  those  to  decide  who 
are  deeper  versed  in  heraldic  lore  and  precedent 
than  myself ; but  the  reason  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  their  desire  to  marshal  as  many  coats  as  possible 
“ for  the  honour  of  this  queen,  to  shew  the  illus- 
trious nobility  of  her  maternal  descent.”  The 
following  genealogical  tables  may  assist  to  explain 
the  authority  for  the  heraldic  bearings  of  Eliza- 
beth Widville’s  arras : — 


I. 

Henry  III. 

I 

Beatrice— John  de  Dreux,  Duke 
I of  Brittany. 

Guy  de  Chatillon,— Mary  of  Brittany. 

Count  of  St.  Pol.  I 

Walram  of  Luxemburg,— Mahaud. 

Count  of  St.  Pol.  I 

Louis  of  Luxemburg,— Joan  de  Barr. 
Count  of  St.  Pol.  j 

Marguerite  de  Baux— Peter  of  Luxemburg. 

I 

Richard  Widville,— Jaquetta  (widow  of  John,  Duke  of' 
Earl  Rivers.  Bedford,  Regent  of  France). 

Edward  IV.=Elizabeth  AVidville. 


11. 

Edward  III. 

Isabel— Ingelram  de  Coucy. 

I 

Robert  de  Barr_Mary  de  Coucy. 

Joan  de  Barr— Louis  of  Luxemburg,, 
. j Count  of  St.  Pol. 

Marguerite  de  Baux— Peter  of  Luxemburg. 

I 

Jaquetta^Richard  Widville, 

I Earl  Rivers. 

Edward  lA’.— Elizabeth  AVidville. 


III. 

John  II.  of  Lusignan,  Francois  de  Baux^Justine  des 
King  of  Cyprus.*  d’Andree.  I Ursins. 

1 1 

Louis,  Duke=Anne  de  Peter  of  Lux-_Marguerlte  da 
of  Savoy,  j Lusignan.  emburg.  | Baux  d'Andree. 

I 


Marie  of=Louis  of  Luxem-  Jaquetta=;Richd.  AVid- 
Savoy.  I burg.  Count  of  ville,  Earl 

I St.  Pol.f  Rivers. 


Margaret—Peter  II.  of  Lux-  Elizabeth=Edward  lAL 

of  Savoy,  emburg.  Count  | 

of  St.  Pol.t  I 

Elizabeth=Hcnry  VII. 


Ann  Boleyn=Henry  A’lIL 

I 

Queen  Elizabeth. 


* B.  1375,  d.  1432;  twelfth  King  of  Cyprus  after  Guy 
de  Lusignan. 

f Constable  of  France.  Beheaded  by  Louis  XI. 

1 Appears  to  have  married  his  aunt.  She  was  the 
widow  of  John  I A'.,  Prince  of  Blontferrat. 
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From  Table  III.  it  would  appear  that  though 
i the  claim  of  Elizabeth  Widville  to  “Lusignan- 
I Cyprus  ” cannot  be  traced  to  a blood  descent,  it 
might  have  been  based  on  the  marriage  of  her 
uncle,  Louis  of  Luxemburg,  with  Marie  of  Savoy, 
the  granddaughter  of  a king  of  Cyprus.  Camden 
and  Dethick  of  course  adopted  the  arms  of  Eliza- 
beth Widville  as  they  found  them  already  recorded 
in  the  College  of  Arms.  The  assertion  that  during 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  any  claim  was  raised  to 
the  title  of  “ Queen  of  Cyprus”  is  surely  a novelty. 

Doyne  C.  Bell. 


“THE  LASS  OP  RICHMOND  HILL.” 

(b®  S.  ix.  1G9,  239,  317,  495  ; x.  69,  92,  168.) 

Thanks  to  the  communication  of  your  last  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  William  A.  I’Anson  (p.  169),  and 
to  old  Law  Lists  it  may  now  be  satisfactorily  shown 
that  Mr.  I’ Anson,  of  Hill  House,  Richmond,  York- 
shire, and  Mr.  J’Anson,  of  Bedford  Row,  were  not 
the  same  person.  Your  correspondent  says  : — 

“ The  lass  of  Richmond  Hill  had  two  brothers,  Charles 
William  and  Thomas  I’Anson.  The  latter  gentleman 
was  also  a solicitor,  hut  lived  privately  at  Prior  House, 

Richmond,  Yorkshire The  elder  brother,  Charles 

William  I’Anson,  was  a barrister,  and  was  many  years 
councillor-atdaw  for  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.” 

Now,  the  J’Anson  of  Bedford  Row,  father  of 
Mrs.  McNalIj%  was  named  William,  and  his  son 
was  named  William,  not  “ Charles  William.”  One 
Thomas  J’Anson  practised  as  a solicitor  in  Parlia- 
ment Street,  Westminster,  in  1775,  and  did  not 
take  out  a certificate  after  that  date.  He  is,  there- 
fore, probably  the  gentleman  who  retired  to  Prior 
House,  Richmond,  Yorkshire.  I have  seen  the 
“General  Law  Lists”  for  1775,  ’77, ’79,  ’80, ’82, 
’83,  ’85,  and  ’87,  but  the  name  of  the  elder  brother, 
the  barrister  Charles  William,  does  not  appear  in 
any  of  them.  He  had,  therefore,  probably  retired 
from  practice  before  1775. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  McNally’s  father  first  appears 
in  the  Law  List  of  1779  (it  may  be  one  year  earlier, 
as  I have  not  seen  the  list  of  1778) : “J’Anson, 
William,  Bedford  Row,  Holborn,  [No.]  24.”  In 
1785  we  find  both  father  and  son  in  practice  : 
“J’Anson,  William,  Senr.,  Bedford  Square,”  and 
“ J’Anson,  William,  Junr.,  Bedford  Square.”  The 
word  “ Square  ” is  probably  a misprint,  as  in  1787 
they  are  both  described  as  of  24,  Bedford  Row, 
which  was  the  father’s  earlier  address. 

Thus  we  may  dismiss  the  improbable  story  that 
a solicitor,  while  practising  in  London,  kept  a 
country  house  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  which 
it  would  take  him  about  ten  days  to  reach,  and 
left  his  marriageable  daughter  there  ; also  that 
McNally,  a highly  talented  Irish  barrister,  editor 
of  the  Public  Ledger,  deeply  engaged  in  politics, 
and  a frequenter  of  London  theatres,  had  time  to 
make  familiar  acquaintance  with  a j'oung  lady  re- 


siding at  so  great  a distance.  In  1777  the  General 
Post  Office  charge  for  a parcel  or  letter  by  express 
to  York  was  21.  18s.  ; and  Richmond  is  much 
further  north. 

One  of  your  lady  correspondents,  whose  letter  I 
have  not  before  me,  from  having  mislaid  that 
number  of  “N.  & Q.,”  claims  the  words  for 
McNally,  but  says  that  the  “lass”  was  of  Rich- 
mond Hill,  in  Surrey.  I think  that  lady  signed 
as  a granddaughter  of  McNally.  This  removes 
the  great  improbability,  and  it  only  remains  to 
prove  that  he  wrote  it  all.  Let  us  try  internal 
evidence,  for  although  there  have  been  many  com- 
munications, and  the  tune  is  familiar  to  many,  the 
words  are  little  known  and  have  not  appeared  in 
“ N.  & Q.’’  The  following  is  a transcript  from  the 
first  edition : — 

1. 

“ On  Richmond  Hill  there  lives  a lass 
More  bright  than  May-day  morn, 

Whose  charms  all  other  maids  surpass — 

A rose  without  a.  thorn. 

This  lass  so  neat,  with  smiles  so  sweet. 

Has  won  my  right  good  will ; 

I ’d  crowns  resign  to  call  thee  mine. 

Sweet  lass  of  Richmond  Hill, 

Sweet  lass  of  Richmond  Hill; 

I 'd  crowns  resign  to  call  thee  mine. 

Sweet  lass  of  Richmond  Hill. 

2 

Ye  zephyrs  gay  that  fan  the  air 
And  w'anton  thro’  the  grove. 

Oh  ! whisper  to  my  charming  fair, 

I die  for  her  I love. 

This  lass  so  neat,  &c. 

3. 

How  happy  will  the  shepherd  bo 
Who  calls  this  nymph  his  own  ! 

Oh,  may  her  choice  be  fix’d  on  me  ! 

Mine ’s  fixed  on  her  alone. 

This  lass  so  neat,”  &c. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Bell  this  is  “ one 
of  the  sweetest  ballads  in  the  language.”  In  my 
estimate  it  appears  to  he  an  ordinary  Vauxhall 
song,  especially  as  one  not  addressed  to  anybody 
in  particular,  and  not  remarkable  in  any  way  for 
genius.  If  I am  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  written 
by  McNally,  it  is  because  I do  not  think  it  worthy 
of  him  on  an  occasion  which  would  stir  up  all 
poetry  within  a man.  He  should  have  something 
to  say  less  commonplace  than  that  she  was  “ neat”^ 
and  “ sweet.’'  If  any  great  merit  in  the  words 
had  been  discovered  during  the  last  century  the 
author  would  not  now  be  unknown.  Many  of 
the  most  popular  songs  of  former  days  had  words 
of  little  merit,  and  owed  their  success  to  the  singer 
and  the  composer  of  the  tune.  I pass  over  all 
side  issues,  as  this  letter  is  already  too  long.  I 
have  nob  seen  William  Upton’s  collections  of 
songs,  for  there  is  not  a copy  in  the  Brit.  Museum  ; 
neither  do  I expect  to  find  any  evidence  in  that  of 
1778-79,  but  in  the  one  of  1779-8(1.  The  first 
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appearance  of  the  words  in  print  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  Mornincj  Herald  of  August  1,  1789. 

Wm.  Chappell. 
[See  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  xi.  343,  362,  386,  445,  489.] 


Sir  Nathaniel  Eacon  (f)‘^  S.  x.  148.)— There 
■were  certainly  two  knights  who  bore  this  name, 
but  the}'  have  been  generally  spoken  of  as  one,  and 
this  has  led  to  much  confusion.  They  were  uncle 
and  nepiiew.  The  Lord  Keeper  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  was  twice  married — first  to  Jane  Ferneley, 
by  whom,  besides  daughters,  he  had  1.  Nicholas, 
2.  Nathaniel,  3.  Edward  ; and  secondly  to  Anne 
Cook,  by  whom  he  had  4.  Anthony,  and  5. 
Francis,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

1.  The  eldest  son,  who  was  created  a baronet  in 
ICll,  married  Ann  Butts,  and  had  seven  sons.  Of 
these  the  youngest  was  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  of 
Broome,  and  Culford,  Suffolk,  who  had  an  estate  of 
lOOOk  a year  from  his  hither,  and  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  H.  Meautys,  and  widow  of  Sir  W. 
Cornwallis.  This  gentleman  was  the  painter.  He 
was  fond  of  art,  travelled  in  Italy,  painted  a few 
pictures,  devised  a particular  pigment  known  as 
Bacon’s  brown  pink,  and  had  he  been  a poor  man, 
or  with  any  motive  to  work,  would  certainly  have 
been  an  artist  of  note.  By  his  wife  (Lady  Corn- 
wallis) he  had  three  children— Nicholas  and  Jane, 
who  died  unmarried,  and  Anne  his  heiress,  who 
married  first  her  cousin  german.  Sir  T.  Meautys, 
Knt.,  and  secondly  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  noble  owner  of  Gorham- 
bury,  the  Earl  of  Verulam. 

2.  The  second  son,  Nathaniel,  who  was  knighted 
1604,  was  seated  at  Stiffkey,  in  Norfolk,  and 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham.  By  her  he  had  three  daughters 
— Anne,  married  to  Sir  .John  Townshend  ; Eliza- 
beth, married  to  Sir  Thomas  Knyvett  ; and 
Winefred,  married  to  Sir  Eobert  Gaudy.  The 
eldest  daughter  brought  the  Stiffkey  estate  to  the 
Townshend  family,  which,  I presume,  is  now  held 
by  the  Marquess  of  Townshend.  This  Sir 
Nathaniel  was  buried  in  Stiffkey  Church,  whilst 
his  nephew  Sir  Nathaniel  was  buried  in  Culford 
Church.  As  regards  his  paintings,  Walpole,  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting^  says  that  there  were  at  Gorham- 
bury  (his  father’s  house)  an  admirable  large  oil 
painting  of  a cook  with  dead  fowls,  a whole-length 
of  himself,  and  a half-length  of  his  mother  by  him. 
Some  of  his  works  are  preserved  at  Culford  ; two 
or  more  were  at  Redgrave  Hall,  Suffolk — one  being 
Ceres  with  fruit  and  flowers,  another  Hercules  and 
the  Hydra,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rowland 
Holt ; and,  lastly,  there  was  one  in  Tradescant’s 
Museum,  presented  by  the  artist.  His  own  portrait 
was  engraved  by  Chambers  for  Walpole’s  Anec- 
dotes from  the  original  at  Gorhambury  ; but  as  the 
description  and  engraving  do  not  correspond,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  there  are  not  two  portraits  of 


him.  It  is  also  not  clear  from  Walpole’s  words 
whether  the  “ half-length  of  his  mother”  was  in- 
cluded in  his  own  picture  or  was  a .separate  work. 
The  small  landscape  which  he  gave  to  Tradescant 
ought  to  be  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  but  I do 
not  find  it  in  the  printed  catalogue  (1836).  As  the 
estate  of  Culford  appears  to  have  descended  to  the 
family  of  Lady  Bacon’s  son  by  her  first  marriage. 
Sir  F.  Cornwallis,  the  pictnres  may  possibly  have 
passed  to  Viscount  Holmesdale  on  his  marriage 
with  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  fifth  and 
last  Earl  Cornwallis  in  1862. 

There  is  a valuable  note  on  these  two  members 
of  the  Bacon  family  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  1826,  vol.  xevi.  pt.  i.  p.  394. 

Edward  Solly. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Knt.,  was  the  second  son 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal.  He  was  knighted  July  21,  1604.  In  1615 
he  erected  in  Stiffkey  Church,  co.  Norfolk,  a monu- 
ment to  himself,  the  inscription  on  which  is  given 
in  Master’s  Hist.  Corpus  G.  C.  Camb.  (4to.,  1753), 
Appendix,  p.  85.  He  died  November  7,  1622, 
from  his  funeral  certificate  in  Miscellanea  Genea- 
log.  et  Heraldica,  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  K.B.  (the  painter),  was 
the  seventh  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  first 
baronet.  He  was  created  K.B.  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  I.,  Feb.  1,  1625.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Culford,  eo.  Suffolk,  where  there  is  a 
bust  of  him,  and  an  epitaph,  given  in  Ford’s  MS. 
Collections  for  Suffolk,  vol.  vii.  p.  277,  which  I 
have  not  down  here.  He  died  July  1,  1627,  aged 
forty-two.  A full  memoir  is  given  in  the  Private 
Correspondence  of  Jane,  Lady  Cormvallis  (8vo., 
1842),  pp.  xiii-xvi.  See  Redgrave’s  Diet,  of  Artists 
(8vo.,  1874),  p.  18  ; Rose’s  Biog.  Diet.,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  476-7.  Chalmers’s  Diet.,  iii.  272,  confounds  the 
two  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacons,  but  they  are  duly  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  (1826), 
vol.  xevi.  pt.  i.  pp.  394-7.  L.  L.  H. 

St.  Leonards, 

Jas.  Thom.son,  the  Dramatist  (3'''^  S.  v.  459.) 
— The  writer  of  this  query  does  not  appear  to  have 
drawn  forth  any  information  about  this  modern 
dramatist  ; I therefore  revive  it  by  noting  such 
publications  of  his  as  have  fallen  into  my  hands  or 
have  come  to  my  knowledge: — 1.  De  Courci:  a 
Tale,  with  other  Poems,  8vo.,  1817  ; 2.  A Cure  for 
Romance  : an  Operatic  Farce,  1819 ; 3.  A Squeeze 
to  the  Coronation:  a Farce,  1821  ; 4.  An  Uncle 
too  Many:  a Farce,  1828;  and  5.  The  Druid;  or, 
the  Vision  of  Fingal,  as  performed  at  the  King’s 
Theatre,  May  25,  1815,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cale- 
donian Asylum,  which,  although  anon.,  I venture 
to  ascribe  to  my  subject.  No.  1 (which  is  given 
by  Allibone  in  error  to  a Thomas  Thomson)  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  De  Courci,  “ Commemorative 
Festival  Addresses  for  several  distinguished  public 
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j institutions,  written  at  the  request  of  their  Royal 
I Highnesses  the  Patrons,”  among  which  figure  the 
i Highland  Society,  the  Caledonian  Asylum,  &c.,  the 
said  prompters  being  several  of  the  royal  dukes 
I and  divers  other  high  personages,  and  notably 
I the  Duke  of  Kent  and  Strathearn,  to  whom 
Thomson  styles  himself  “ Assistant  Private  Secre- 
tary for  Charities  to  his  Royal  Highness,” — not 
likely  a very  lucrative  appointment,  but  all  indi- 
cating that  he  was  moving  in  good  society,  which 
renders  it  the  more  remarkable  that,  except  for 
Thomson’s  name  upon  his  titles,  there  should  be  no 
record  of  him.  The  presumption  from  Mr.  Thom- 
son’s being  so  frequently  called  upon  by  the 
Scottish  societies  for  poetical  laudation  is  that  he 
was  himself  a Scot  and  their  laureate.  Connected 
with  the  author’s  farce  An  Uncle  too  Many  is  the 
incident  that  it  was  to  have  been  performed  at  the 
Brunswick  Theatre  the  morning  of  the  day  it  was 
in  rehearsal,  when  Maurice,  the  printer,  and  joint 
proprietor  of  the  house,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
actors,  lost  their  lives  by  the  sad  calamity  there  on 
Feb.  28,  1828.  The  farce  bears  to  be  printed  at 
Maurice’s  press  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers. 

J.  0. 

“ Eyeservice  ” (5***  S.  ix.  507.) — I take 
•c</)0aA/xoSoiiA£ta — a word  found  nowhere  but  in 
the  two  passages  mentioned,  and  one  apparently 
coined  by  the  writer  of  these  epistles — to  mean  not 
merely  a service  rendered  under  the  master’s  eye, 
but  the  rather  a service  which  would  bear  the 
closest  inspection  and  scrutiny  as  to  the  manner 
of  its  performance,  and  which,  from  its  merits, 
would  command  the  master’s  approv'al.  The 
admonition,  as  evidently  appearing  from  the  con- 
text, is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  motives.  And 
the  argument,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  these 
servants  (SouAot)  were  to  consider  themselves  as 
acting  under  higher  obligations  than  any  that  could 
be  imposed  by  an  earthly  master— that  they  were 
ever  to  regard  themselves  as  the  servants  of  Christ, 
and  whatever  they  did  to  do  for  his  sake,  and  in 
the  spirit  and  from  the  motives  under  which  he 
would  have  done  it. 

I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Marshall  that  the 
popular  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  designation  “ menpleasers,”  and 
go  fully  with  him  as  far  as  he  goes  in  his  her- 
meneutic.s.  But  I think  it  reaches  further  than  to 
“commands.”  My  reply  to  the  special  query  is 
that  I feel  no  doubt  that  the  word  will  fully 
bear  Mr.  Marshall’s  “construction,”  and  am 
sanguine  also  in  thinking  that  it  will  bear  my 
own  : “ Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  ” 
(1  Cor.  X.  31).  This  passage,  to  my  thinking,  covers 
the  whole  question.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Pickersgill  (5***  S.  iv.  365)  wrote 
on  the  same  subject,  and  also  quoted  Psalm  cxxiii. 


as  illustrating  the  true  meaning  of  “ eyeservice.” 
Mr.  Pickersgill  was  very  properly  contending 
against  one  of  the  most  contemptibly  absurd  im- 
putations upon  Shakespeare’s  meaning  that  perhaps 
was  ever  perpetrated,  viz.,  that  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  “tended  her  i’  the  eyes”  refers  to 
eyes  as  the  hawse-holes  in  the  prow  of  the  galley  ! 
and  that  “ the  bends  ” (of  the  nymphs)  are  the 
wales,  or  strakes,  in  the  galley’s  sides  ! — 

“ Ob,  for  an  ounce  of  civet  after  such  a dose  ! 

In  fact,  there  cannot  be  a more  certain  guide  to 
the  true  meaning  of  “ tended  her  i’  the  eyes  ” than 
the  reference  in  Psalm  cxxiii.  to  “the  eyes  of  a 
maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress,”  that  is,  the 
eyes  of  a maiden  in  close  attendance  to  the  gestures 
of  her  mistress,  for  here  tended  does  not  mean 
ministered  so  much  as  attended  to  or  watched. 

Again,  in  “ made  their  bends  adornings,”  adorn- 
ings  do  not  refer  to  Cleopatra’s  person,  but  to  the 
pageant  in  general,  which  received  additional 
charm  from  the  graceful  motions  of  the  nymphs. 
So,  in  Goldsmith’s  village  preacher, — 

“ At  church  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place.” 

John  Milo. 

Guernsey. 

Mr.  Marshall’s  interpretation  of  this  word  is 
very  plausible,  and  one  which  may  commend  itself 
to  many  in  the  present  conflicting  claims  upon  our 
obedience  of  the  Church  and  the  State  respectively. 
But  I venture  to  think  that  the  real  sense  of  the 
passage  where  the  word  occurs  is  other  than  that 
Mr.  Marshall  gives.  The  argument,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  this  : — 

“ Ye  servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your 

masters  according  to  the  flesh ; not  from  the  low 

motive  of  pleasing  men,  but  from  the  higher  motive,  as 
serving  Christ,  this  latter  being  the  surest  guarantee  for 
your  serving  faithfully  your  earthly  masters.” 

The  exhortation  is  to  servants  who  are  Christian 
converts,  as  Mr.  Marshall  justly  states,  and 
therefore  servants  of  a heavenly  Master,  to  whom 
if  they  are  true,  they  will  certainly  be  true  to  their 
earthly  masters.  The  better  reading  of  Kvplov 
instead  of  Bkov,  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  brings  this  meaning  out : “Not 
with  eyeservice  as  menpleasers,  but  in  singleness  of 
heart,  fearing  the  Lord  ” (tov  Kvpiov,  the  heavenly 
Master,  contrasted  with  the  tois  Kara  crdpKo. 
/cup/ois  just  before).  T.  R.  Grundy. 

Newton  Abbot. 

There  is  an  error  in  the  third  paragraph  of  my 
remarks  under  this  heading,  1.  8.  “ Waiting  upon 

the  eyes”  should  be  “waiting  upon  the  hands.” 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

Life  op  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  (5*'“  S.  ix. 
86.)— His  adventurous  life,  the  death,  burial,  and 
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memorial  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin,  are 
all  alike  worthy  of  some  more  detailed  knowledge 
than  we  seem  to  possess.  According  to  Burke’s 
Extinct  Peerage  he  was  the  son  of  John  Meinhardt 
Schomberg  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Edward  Sutton, 
Lord  Dudley.  His  first  wife  was  Johanna,  a 
cousin,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  who  were — 
Frederick,  who  resided  in  Germany  ; Meinhardt, 
Duke  of  Leinster,  afterwards  third  Duke  of  Schom- 
herg  ; Otto,  Henry,  and  Charles,  second  Duke  of 
Schomberg  under  the  patent,  who  died  unmarried, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  elder  brother 
Meinhardt.  Frederick,  the  first  duke,  seems  to 
have  married  secondly  Susanna,  daughter  of 
Count  Aumale  de  Harcourt.  Meinhardt,  third 
Duke  of  Schomberg  and  Duke  of  Leinster,  married 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles  Lewis,  Elector  Pala- 
tine, and  had  four  children,  of  whom  Charles, 
Marquis  of  Harwich,  died  in  his  father’s  lifetime, 
and  Frederica  married  first  the  Earl  of  Holder- 
iiesse,  whence  the  Dukes  of  Leeds  and  Lord  Conyers, 
the  present  representative  in  England.  Frederica 
married  secondly  Benjamin,  Earl  Fitzwalter. 

Several  queries  arise  on  the  above  statement. 
"Why  was  Meinhardt,  who  was  created  Duke  of 
Leinster  in  the  Irish  peerage  in  1690,  postponed  as 
to  the  dukedom  of  Schomberg  to  his  younger 
brother  Charles?  Was  Charlotte,  the  wife  of 
hleinhardt,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  by  Mdlle.  deDegenfeld?  The  Elector’s 
only  legitimate  daughter  was  Elizabeth  Charlotte, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  mother  of  the  Eegent  Orleans. 
In  1658  the  Elector  was  married  to  Mdlle.  de 
Degenfeld  (the  Landgravine  Louisa  as  he  styled 
her)  by  a Lutheran  clergyman,  having  repudiated 
his  wife  Charlotte  of  Hesse. 

The  Marshal  de  Schomberg  was  made  a general 
on  April  19,  1690,  his  youngest  son,  Charles,  on 
May  29,  1690,  and  his  second,  Meinhardt,  on 
Aug.  16,  1703.  Prince  Eupert,  who  was  created 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  Earl  of  Holdernesse,  and 
Baron  Kendal,  died  in  1682.  In  the  same  year 
the  then  representative  of  his  brother  the  Elector 
Chas.  Lewis,  Conj'ers  Lord  Conyers  .and  D’Arcy, 
was  created  Earl  of  Holdernesse.  Two  members 
of  the  family  of  Schomberg  had  previously  been 
marshals  of  France,  Henri  de  Schomberg  in  1632, 
and  Chas.  de  Schomberg  in  1656,  who  having 
married  Anne  d’Halluin  assumed  the  title  of  Due 
d’Halluin.  W.  H.  Lammin. 

FulLam. 

Kensington  and  Batswater  (5‘'*  S.  x.  128.)— 
I have  been  told  that  the  nickname  of  “ Asia 
Minor”  is  applied  to  this  district  on  account  of  the 
many  Anglo-Indians  who,  on  their  retirement,  take 
refuge  therein.  The  same  cause  has  gained  for 
Cheltenham  the  less  pleasing  title  of  “ the  Black 
Hole.”  I may  observe  that,  for  quite  a different 
re.ason,  a much  admired  part  of  Oxford,  neaj 


to  the  Cherwell,  is  commonly  known  as  “ Meso- 
potamia.” Edward  H.  Marsdall. 

“ The  Leather  Bottel  ” (5*’'  S.  x.  127.) — 
Evidently  Warwickshire  is  in  search  of  “The 
Leather  Bottel : a Darwinian  Ditty,”  which  may 
be  found  in  Lord  Neaves’s  S'onys  and  Verses,  p.  11, 
fourth  edition  (Blackwood  & Sons). 

G.  C.,  Jun. 

Glasgow. 

The  parody  on  77ie  Leather  Bottel  appeared  in 
Blachvood’s  Magazine  for  May,  1871. 

Bookworm. 

Edinburgh. 

The  Name  of  Pamela  (S^**  S.  x.  88.) — The 
poem  of  Pope’s  in  which  the  name  of  Pamela  is 
introduced  is  in  the  series  called  “ Epistles,”  and 
the  special  epistle  in  which  the  name  occurs  is 
entitled  “ Epistle  to  Mrs.  Blount,  with  the  Works 
of  Voiture.”  These  are  the  lines  to  which  your 
correspondent  alludes  (11.  49-56) : — 

“ The  gods,  to  curse  Pamela  with  her  prayers. 

Gave  the  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanders  mares, 

The  shining  robes,  rich  jewels,  beds  of  state. 

And,  to  complete  her  bliss,  a fool  for  mate. 

She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  Ring, 

A vain,  unquiet,  glittering,  wretched  thing  1 

Pride,  pomp,  and  state  but  reach  her  outward  part  : 

She  sighs,  and  is  no  duchess  at  her  heart.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  concluding  lines  here 
quoted  touching  Pope’s  Pamela  that  she  was  very 
tar  from  being  “ consoled  with  the  gilt  chariot  and 
Flanders  mares.”  It  is  evident  that  Pope  laid  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  Pamela,  instead  of 
on  the  first  as  is  now  the  fashion.  Fielding,  in  his 
novel  Joseph  Andreivs,  says,  “They  had  a daughter 
of  a very  strange  name,  Pamela  or  Pamela  ; some 
pronounce  it  one  way,  some  the  other.”  Eichard- 
son  took  the  name  of  Pamela  from  Sir  Philip 
Sidney’s  Arcadia.  I do  not  know  of  an  earlier 
Pamela  than  in  Arcadia.  Lindis. 

An  English  and  French  Vocabulary  (5“*  S. 
X.  87.)— Can  this  be  Caxton’s  Vocabulary  in 
French  and  English,  which  Dr.  Dibdin  calls 
“ a book  for  travellers,”  of  which  only  four  copies 
were  known  to  be  in  existence,  i.e.  (1)  belonging 
to  Earl  Spencer ; (2)  belonging  to  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Eipon  ; (3)  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  ; and  (4)  in  the  library  at  Bamburgh 
Castle  ? See  Catalogue,  Caxton  Celebration,  p.  15. 

E.  H.  A. 

San  Stefano  (5‘’*  S.  x.  127.)— Of  course  A.  W. 
is  perfectly  correct  in  his  pronunciation  of  the 
above  name  and  of  other  Italian  words,  and  he 
calls  attention,  certainly  not  before  it  has  become 
necessary,  to  the  “ mock  ” foreign  accent  that 
is  becoming  usual  among  all  except  the  very  best 
informed.  May  I be  permitted  to  add  yet  another, 
and  the  most  glaring,  instance  of  this  mis- 
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pronunciation  1 I allude  to  Brindisi,  which 
scarcely  one  out  of  each  hundred  of  our  country- 
men who  make  use  of  that  “ short  road  ” to  India 
pronounces  as  it  should  be  pronounced.  “ We 
returned  via  Brindesi  ” should  be  the  shibboleth  of 
Anglo-Indians.  D.  C.  Boulger. 

The  proper  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  San 
Steffano.  The  name  of  San  Stefano  Eotondo  will 
at  once  occur  to  any  one  who  has  visited  the  prin- 
cipal churches  of  Borne.  D.  Hunter  Blair. 

“Guarantee”  S.  x.  105,)— “Quod  gratis 
asseritur,  gratis  negari  potest,”  and  I beg  leave 
very  respectfully  to  controvert  C.  W.  W.’s  state- 
ment that  certain  current  uses  of  the  word  guarantee 
are  misuses,  and  to  ask  him  to  oblige  us  with 
evidence  in  support  of  his  allegation.  When  I say 
“ evidence  ” I mean  examples  of  the  best  usage, 

“ Qucm  penes  arbitrium  est,  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi.” 
Meantime,  and  not  to  limit  myself  quite  rigidly  to 
the  axiom  I start  from,  I turn  to  a contemporary 
dictionary,  and  find  there  that  one  meaning  of  the 
verb  guarantee  is  ‘Ho  undertake  to  secure  to  another 
at  all  events”;  and  that,  among  the  meanings  of 
the  noun  guarantee,  the  first  is  that  it  is  the  same 
as  guaranty,  and  the  second  is  “ one  ivho  hinds 
himself  to  see  the>  undertaking  of  another  per- 
formed.” The  third  and  only  remaining  meaning 
that  I find  is,  “ the  person  to  whom  a guaranty  is 
made  ; the  correlative  of  guarantor."  I do  not 
know  what  the  prevalent  usage  may  be  outside  of 
England,  but  I am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
in  England,  except  perhaps  in  strictly  technical 
documents  and  language,  this  third  sense  of 
guarantee  is  almost  obsolete,  and  that  the  word 
guaranty  is  equally  so.  John  W.  Bone. 

P.S. — Since  forwarding  the  above  reply  I have 
turned  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  8vo.  edition  of  his  Dic- 
tionary. The  word  guarantor  does  not  occur  in  it 
at  all.  The  only  meaning  that'  it  assigns  to 
guarantee  is  “ a power  who  undertakes  to  see 
stipulations  performed”;  Johnson’s  authority,  or 
one  of  his  authorities,  on  this  point  being,  if  I do 
not  mistake  him,  Kobert  South,  who  was  in  his 
prime  fully  two  hundred  years  ago.  Surely,  with 
authority  both  contemporary  and  ancient,  and  of 
this  weight,  against  him,  C.  W.  W.  is  over-sensitive 
in  feeling,  as  he  says,  his  “ teeth  on  edge  ” with  the 
■statements  in  the  Convention  of  Constantinople 
that  England  “guarantees,”  or  “gives  a guarantee 
of,”  or  “has  become  guarantee  for”  the  Asiatic 
possessions  of  Turkey. 

Garnishee  is  frequently  misapplied  in  a similar 
manner.  In  legal  circles  one  hears  of  a person 
having  garnisheed  (instead  of  garnished)  a debt. 
If  Walker  is  a reliable  authority  on  such  a question 
C.  W.  W.  is  wrong  in  supposing  guaranty  to  be 
.a  noun.  Walker  says  it  is  a verb.  F.  B. 


ISTAMBOUL  AND  ISLAMBOUL  (5®  S.  ix.  422.)— I 
quite  agree  with  Dr.  Chance  that  “ Istamboul  ” is 
not  from  ets  rgv  iroXtv,  but  has  been  corrupted 
down  from  the  name  Constantinople  itself.  Writing 
some  twenty  years  since  on  the  change  to  Istam- 
boul, I concluded : — 

“ Kieifer  says  the  Turks  now  call  this  city  Isldmhol 
instead  of  Isidmhol,  ‘ nom  controuve  dans  ces  derniers 
temps  pour  perdre  I’origine  du  premier  nom.  On  donne 
a ce  second  le  sens  force  de  lieu  oU  abonde  la  vraie 
foi.  Toutes  les  monnaies  des  Sultans  Moustapha  IV.  et 
Selim  IV.  portent  ce  nom.  Celles  de  Mahmoud  II. 
portent  Costhanthinue .’  ” 

Chronology  permitting,  may  it  not  he  thao 
“ Islamboul  ” was  a check  to  “ Tsargrad”  ? 

E.  S.  Charnock. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Herd-boy  Lore  (5‘’'  S.  x.  47,  196.) — The  lines 
quoted  by  Mr.  Paterson  as  current  amongst  the 
boys  of  Kent  and  Aberdeenshire  are  the  solution 
of  the  following  problem.  A crew  of  thirty  men 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  their  captors  determined 
that  half  of  them  should  be  put  to  death.  Fifteen 
of  them  being  white  and  fifteen  black,  the  white 
captain  proposed  that  the  fairest  way  would  be  for 
them  to  stand  in  a circle,  and  that  every  tenth  man 
should  be  counted  out  as  a victim  till  the  number 
was  made  up.  This  being  agreed  to,  he  arranged 
them  in  a few  .seconds  so  that  all  the  black  men 
were  thrown  overboard.  Query,  how  did  he 
manage  it  1 He  grouped  them  according  to  this 
formula,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  boys’ 
rhyme : — 

“ Two  before  one,  and  three  before  five. 

Here  Uoo,  and  there  two,  and  four  go  alive ; 

Then  one,  and  then  one,  and  three  at  a cast, 

One,  two,  and  two,  and  then  Black  Jack  at  last.” 

If  any  reader  will  arrange  fifteen  white  and  fifteen 
black  counters  as  above,  the  numbers  in  italics 
representing  the  whites  and  those  in  ordinary  type 
the  blacks,  he  will  find  that  by  counting  onward 
and  rejecting  every  tenth  piece  until  fifteen  are 
taken,  all  the  whites  will  be  left.  I can  offer  no 
opinion  either  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  lines  or  as 
to  how  they  came  to  form  part  of  the  folk-lore  of 
the  districts  mentioned,  but  would  suggest  that 
the  last  line  in  the  Aberdeen  version — 

“And  Jenny  and  her  five  kye  following  on  fast” — 
is  an  addition  rendered  necessary  to  the  bucolic 
mind  by  the  previous  mention  of  “ J ockie."’ 

G.  S.  D. 

Edinburgh. 

“Valetudinarian  virtue”  (5‘'‘  S.  x.  129) 
occurs  in  one  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  Lord 
Macaulay’s  essay  on  The  Comic  Dramatists  of  the 
Restoration,  where  he  is  eloquently  and  justly 
arguing  against  the  notion  that  classical  literature 
has  an  immoral  tendency. 

H.  C.  Delevingne. 

Woodbridge  Grammar  School. 
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“Knocked  into  cocked-hats”  (5‘'’  S.  x.  128.) 
— The  “ cocked-hat  ” is  clearly  the  old  Cavalier 
broad-flapped  hat  doubled  up  on  both  sides  instead 
of  on  one.  When  a person  therefore  was  forcibly 
“ doubled  up,”  as  Cutiibert  Bede  expresses  it, 
he  was,  in  popular  parlance,  “knocked  into  a 
cocked-hat.”  Of  course  tlie  expressive  phrase  once 
in  use  was  applied  generally  and  not  always 
appropriately.  B.  Nicholson. 

This  phrase  came  to  ns,  I believe,  from  our 
American  cousins.  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  Ameri- 
canisms, third  edit.,  Boston,  1860)  gives  four 
illustrations  from  newspapers  published  in  the 
States,  and  defines  it,  “Knocked  out  of  shape, 
&c.”  Further  light  may  be  thrown  in  his  last 
edition,  published  this  year.  The  allusion  to  the 
field  officer’s  head-dress,  made  to  double  together 
and  fold  flat,  so  as  to  be  shut  up  and  carried  under 
the  arm  when  not  worn  on  the  head,  is,  I should 
have  thought,  sufficiently  obvious. 

Vincent  S.  Lean. 

Windham  Club. 

Naval  Medical  Officers  (5‘''  S.  ix.  267.) — 
There  is  no  biographical  dictionary  of  naval  medi- 
cal officers.  O’Byrne  started  a second  edition  of 
his  biographical  dictionary,  which  was  to  have 
included  all  officers  of  ward-room  rank,  but  it 
stopped  at  the  first  number.  I may  add  that  the 
biographical  records  of  executive  officers  are  very 
deficient.  Charnock’s  Biorjraphia  Navalis  gives 
all  captains  from  the  Eestoration  to  1766,  accord- 
ing to  date  of  commission.  Marshall’s  Royal 
Naval  Biography  starts  with  all  admirals  and 
captains  living  in  1823,  and  continues  to  1835, 
the  date  of  his  last  volume.  But  between  Char- 
nock  and  Marshall  there  is  a gap  which  can  only 
be  filled  up  very  imperfectly  from  the  Naval 
Chronicle,  which  has  no  index  to  its  forty  volumes. 
O’Byrne’s  work  is  on  the  same  plan  as  (though 
more  condensed  than)  Marshall’s,  and  between  the 
two  is  also  a gap,  though  not  so  large  or  important. 
The  Broad  Arrow  has  quite  lately  been  going 
through  the  present  list  of  captains,  giving  brief, 
and  certainly  in  some  cases  incorrect,  biographical 
notices.  J.  K.  Laughton. 

Tonkin’s  MS.  History  of  Cornwall  (5*'‘  S. 
X.  187.) — For  an  account  of  Tonkin’s  MS.  History 
of  Cornwall  and  for  particulars  as  to  where  it  is  at 
present  preserved  E.  A.  B.  is  referred  to  Boase  and 
Courtney’s  Bibliotheca  Cornnbiensis,  yoI.  ii.  p.  728, 
and  also  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Cornwall,  No.  xix.  pt.  ii.,  July,  1878,  p.  liii. 

Westminster. 

Conservative=Tort  (5“*  S.  x.  187.) — Lord 
Campbell,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Lijndhiirst  (p.  88), 
says  that  in  1832  Sir  Robert  Peel  “reformed  his 
party,  laying  aside  its  ancient  name,  and  calling 


on  his  supporters  to  rally  round  him  under  the 
designation  of  Conservatives.'”  The  Quarterly 
Revieiv,  in  a note  on  this,  holds  that  the  term  was 
first  used  after  the  Reform  Bill  and  about  the 
period  of  the  formation  of  the  Carlton  Club.  This 
was  in  1831,  and  so  far  the  Quarterly  and  Lord 
Campbell  agree.  Mr.  C.  Ross  in  your  columns 
(4**'  S.  iii.  143)  thinks  that  Sir  R.  Peel  was  the 
person  who  so  applied  the  name,  but  adds : — 

“ I remember,  however,  it  occurred  to  me  at  the  time 
that  this  use  of  the  word  might  have  been  suggested  by 
a speech  whicli  Canning  made  at  Liverpool  in  1822,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  middle  class  in  these  terms : 

‘ Of  that  important  and  conservative  portion  of  society  I 
repeat  1 know  not  where  1 could  look  for  a better 
specimen  than  I now  see  before  me.’” 

Dr.  Brewer,  however,  in  Phrase  and  Fable,  tells 
us  that  the  word  was  used  as  a jiolitical  term  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1830  : “ We 
have  always  been  conscientiously  attached  to  what 
is  called  the  Tory,  and  which  might,  with  more 
propriety,  be  called  the  Conservative  party.” 

W.  T.  M. 

Reading. 

I beg  to  refer  F.  D.  to  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of 
Dates,  p.  175  of  the  fourteenth  edition,  which  will 
inform  him  that  the  word  Conservative  has  been 
given  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  political  party  of 
that  name  since  the  year  1830.  And  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  that  the  Carlton 
Club  was  founded  in  1831,  and  the  Conservative 
Club  (the  second  club  of  the  party  in  question)  in 
1840.  H.  G.  H. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips  (5*’’  S.  x.  88)  lived  in 
a low-built  house  (now  converted  into  shops  or 
pulled  down)  on  the  right-hand  side,  opposite 
Loraine  Place.  N.  H.  C. 

A Small  Mouth  (S^*"  S.  x.  124.) — Miminy 
piminy  as  a receipt  for  a pretty  mouth  was  a well- 
known  joke  in  our  mothers’  time.  The  receipt 
was  prescribed  by  some  popular  character  in  a 
favourite  play  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  ; 
what  play  I do  not  know.  P.  P. 

“Dictionary,  giving  the  Meaning  of  Things 
AS  WELL  AS  Words”  (5*’^  S.  x.  127.) — The  work 
described  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  looks  very  like 
The  Tin  Trumpet,  edited  by  Jefferson  Saunders, 
Esq.,  Bond.,  1836,  an  authorized  edition  of  which, 
with  Horace  Smith’s  name  on  the  title-page,  was 
published  by  Bradbury  & Evans,  1869.  But  I can- 
not find  in  this  edition  which  lies  before  me  the 
definitions  cited  by  your  correspondent. 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

I think  I have  seen  the  dictionary  which  Mr. 
Serjeant  Cox  mentions,  but  it  was  in  a volume 
of  Elegant  Extracts,  as  far  as  I can  remember.  If 
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possible  I will  get  more  definite  information  on 
the  subject.  However,  I have  thirty-seven  of  the 
definitions  in  my  commonplace  book,  which  I shall 
be  verj'  glad  to  send  to  “ N.  & Q.”  if  the  readers 
; care  to  have  them.  The  following  are  specimens  : 
“Bait. — One  animal  impaled  upon  a hook,  in 
order  to  torture  a second  for  the  amusement  of 
I a third.”  “ Capers. — A remedy  for  boiled  mutton 
I and  low  spirits.”  “ Etymolo/jy. — Sending  vagrant 
words  back  to  their  own  parish.” 

W.  Sidney  Randall. 

I have  a reference  to  these  articles,  and  accord- 
I ing  to  this  memorandum  they  commenced  in  the 
' New  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  xiii. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

I Allingham’s  “ The  Fairies  ” (5’’’  S.  x.  208.) 

— Scott’s  quotation  is  the  last  verse  of  the  original 
' and  true  Jacobite  version  of  the  song  Charlie  is 
I my  Darling.  In  my  lamented  father’s  last  work, 

I London  in  the  Jacobite  Times,  the  following  pas- 
' sage  occurs  : “ And  indeed  the  latter  (the  High- 
I landers)  did  not  spare  their  own  people,  if  the 
I milkmaids’  song  be  true,  in  which  the  illustrative 
I line  occurs,  ‘ We  dare  na  gae  a-niilkin’  for  fear  o’ 

I Charlie’s  men’”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  152).  In  the  second 
volume  of  Hogg’s  Jacobite  Belies  (pp.  92-04)  I 
find  two  versions  of  the  song.  The  significance  of 
the  lines  in  question,  which  is  of  great  historical 
interest,  has  been  completely  spoilt  by  some  fas- 
tidious adapter  in  his  “ modern  version”  : — 

“ Out-owre  yon  moory  mountain, 

And  down  yon  craigy  glen, 

Of  naetlnng  else  our  lasses  sing 
But  Charlie  and  his  men.” 

The  original  version,  which  contains  an  idea 
similar  to  that  expressed  in  Allingham’s  lines 
cjuoted  by  H.  A.  B.,  stands  as  follows  : — 

“ It ’s  up  yon  heathery  mountain. 

And  down  yon  scroggy  glen, 

We  daurna  gang  a-inilking 
For  Charlie  and  his  men.” 

Alban  Doran. 

51,  Seymour  Street,  W. 

The  Strength  of  Truth  (5**'  S.  x.  128.) — In 
his  quotation  of  the  inscription  on  the  architrave 
in  Rosslyn  Chapel  your  correspondent  has  (appa- 
rently by  accident)  omitted  the  words  “ fortior  est 
rex.”  He  has  also  omitted  the  conclusion  of  the 
inscription,  “ 1 Esd.  chap.  iii.  ver.  10-12,”  which 
will  give  him  the  answer  to  his  inquiry  as  to  the 
source  of  the  inscription.  He  appears  to  be  in- 
correct in  saying  that  the  architrave  “ connects  the 
famous  Prentice’s  Pillar  with  an  adjoining  column.” 
It  connects  it  with  the  south  wall,  and  not  with 
a column.  I have  my  own  sketch  before  me  as  I 
write  this ; and  I am  also  able  to  refer  to  the 
account  that  I gave  in  The  Visitor’s  Handbook  to 
Rosslyn  and  Han-thornden,  by  Cuthbert  Bede, 
published  by  R.  Grant  & Son,  54,  Princes  Street, 


Edinburgh,  with  a photographic  frontispiece  by 
Mr.  John  Thomson,  of  Rosslyn,  showing  the 
pillar  and  a portion  of  the  architrave  with  the 
label,  on  which  is  the  text  in  Lombardic  characters. 
Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  described  the  Prentice  Pillar  as 
“ a singular  column  of  twisted  marble,  most 
curiously  carved,  standing  under  the  choir”; 
which  description  is  not  very  accurate,  for  the 
column  is  not  under  the  choir,  nor  is  it  twisted,, 
nor  is  it  marble.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

One  portion  of  the  inscription  in  Rosslyn  Chapel 
is  inadvertently  omitted  in  your  correspondent’s 
communication.  It  should  read  as  follows  ; “ Forte 
est  vinum,  fortior  est  rex,  fortiores  sunt  mulieres  ; 
super  omnia  vincit  veritas”  (see  Esdras  iii.  10-12). 
A brief  summary  of  the  story  will  be  found  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  4‘’>  S.  iii.  261.  The  tradition  pspecG 
ing  the  Prentice’s  Pillar  at  Rosslyn  (4^''  S.  ix.  457) 
is  said  to  be  a favourite  one,  “ related  in  con- 
nexion with  various  other  buildings”  (Black’s 
Guide).  Can  these  buildings  be  enumerated  ? 
The  south  window  of  Melrose  Abbey  is,  I believe, 
one  instance.  J-  Manuel. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  “ Silver  Oar  ” (5**^  S.  i.  428,  496.) — The 
“silver  oar”  of  the  borough  of  Southampton  is 
borne  before  the  mayor  in  all  municipal  processions. 
It  is  about  three  and  a half  feet  long,  and  is  carried 
by  one  of  the  town  sergeants  or  mace-bepers.  It 
denotes  the  mayor’s  admiralty  jurisdiction  as 
“ Admiral  of  the  Port,”  which  is  his  title  as  well  as 
“ Mayor  of  Southampton.”  Jno.  A.  Fowler. 

Brighton. 

Bismarck  : Hammer  and  Anvil  (b**"  S.  x. 
using  this  phrase  Bismarck  is  only  quot- 
ing Goethe,  who,  in  a little  poem  entitled  b'pruch, 
lays  down  a precept  for  the  improvement  of  time, 
and  tells  young  men  that  they  will  have  to  rise 
or  fall,  rule  and  win,  or  serve  and  lose,  and 
“ Leiden  oder  triumphiren,_ 

Amboss  oder  Hammer  sein.” 

X.  P.  D. 

The  “Pass-book”  of  a Bank  (5*"  S.  ix. 
387,  497;  x.  116.)— “Pass-books,”  according  to 
Webster’s’  definition,  are  very  common  in  English 
country  towns,  and,  I think,  in  the  suburbs  of 
London.  They  are  almost  universally  employed 
when  the  dealings  are  almost  dailjq  as  with  bakers, 
butchers,  and  grocers.  W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

“ Between  you  and  I ” (5*'^  S.  ix.  275,  412  ; x. 
18,  139,  190.) — Slip-shod  phrases  were  common 
among  the  writers  of  the  times  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Brewer,  and  may  not  be  adduced  as  models  of 
correctness.  Besides,  some  of  his  quotations  are 
of  what  may  be  called  representative  conversation, 
and  no  one  would  think  of  putting  forward  Mrs. 
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'Gamp  as  an  instructress  in  grammar.  In  the  line 
of  Tennyson  (Gareth  and  Lynette)  I cannot  sec 
that  any  justification  is  required.  The  use  in 
elliptic  form  of  the  imperative  save — as  a preposi- 
tion with  the  objective  case  after  it — is  well  recog- 
nized. And  I cannot  help  remarking  on  another 
passage  given  by  Dr.  Brewer.  Had  he  given 
Pope’s  couplet  in  full,  the  error  into  which  he  has 
fallen  would  have  been  at  once  apparent  to  him  : — 

“ Wlio  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree, 

And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  you  and  me  ? ” 

W.  T.  M. 

Reading. 

In  reference  to  Dr.  Brew'er’s  interesting  illus- 
trations I would  remark  that  in  the  history  of 
language  “ me  ” appears  to  be  as  old  as  “ I ” as  the 
first  personal  pronoun,  and  has  an  independent 
•existence  as  a nominative.  There  is  no  need  to 
give  linguistic  proofs  from  the  non-Aryan  lan- 
guages. Whenever  at  a late  epoch  the  Aryan 
group  of  languages  was  developed  in  the  associa- 
tion of  various  clans,  the  two  forms  of  personal 
pronoun  were  included.  The  adoption  or  selection 
of  one  as  a nominative  was  an  artificial  distinction 
of  the  priest-grammarians,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  two  forms  have  survived.  In  one  of  the 
languages,  which  has  been  most  doctored  by  gram- 
marians, we  cannot  say  “ e’est  je.”  Indeed,  the 
excommunicated  application  of  “ me  ” is  only  one 
of  many  examples  of  the  connexion  of  Aryan  com- 
parative grammar  with  that  of  language  generally, 
and  of  which  we  shall  know  more  when  each  is 
further  studied.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  outlying  Germani,  Celtm,  Slavs,  and 
others  ever  adopted  Sanskrit  grammar,  or  knew 
anything  more  about  it  in  former  ages  than  they 
do  now.  Hyde  Clarke. 

In  my  quotations  I have  given  the  line  from 
Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ep.  iii.,  incorrectly.  “ And 
soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  you  and  I,”  would  be 
in  accordance  with  grammar  legislation.  Pope 
wrote  the  line,  “ And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like 
you  and  me,”  which  is  not  according  to  Murray. 
Of  course,  “ like,”  in  this  line,  is  the  Latin  ut, 
“ as,”  and  does  not  mean  “ like  to.”  Pope  in- 
tended to  say  that  “ soundest  casuists  doubt  as  you 
and  I [doubt],”  but  wrote,  “Soundest  casuists  doubt 
like  [or  «s]  you  and  me  [doubt].”  The  whole 
tenor  of  the  paper  will  show  that  “ I ” was  inad- 
vertently substituted  for  “me,”  but  soundest 
scholars  trip  sometime  like  I. 

E.  CoBHAM  Brewer. 

Lavant. 

“ The  Foster  Brothers  of  Doon  ” (5*^  S.  x. 
161.) — I beg  to  say  that  the  author  of  The  Foster 
Brothers  of  Doon  was  my  sister,  Miss  E.  H. 
Walshe,  who  died  in  1868,  .and  who  was  not  born 
•at  the  date  of  Mr.  Wm.  B.  MacCabe’s  publication 
in  the  Irish  Monthly,  1834.  The  Foster  Brothers 


of  Doon  is  published  by  the  Keligious  Tract 
Society  in  a handsome  illustrated  volume,  dated 
1866,  and  the  author’s  n.ame  has  ever  since  been 
announced  therewith.  The  incident  alluded  to 
appears  at  p.  23  of  that  volume,  and  a foot-note  at 
p.  24  says,  “ The  narrative  of  McCabe’s  escape  is 
strictly  true,”  thus  proving  that  your  correspon- 
dent’s charge  of  plagiarism  is  unfounded,  and  that 
Miss  Walshe  quoted  the  account  from  what  she 
believed  to  be  undoubted  authority.  Being  aware 
that  she  took  much  trouble  to  consult  authorities, 
and  to  verify  every  fact  she  related,  for  her  memory’s 
sake  I am  sorry  now  to  find  that  the  incident 
referred  to  rests  on  no  more  certain  foundation 
than  that  described  by  your  correspondent.  Miss 
Walshe  did  Mr.  MacCabe  the  honour  of  believ- 
ing his  story  and  of  quoting  it  in  her  book. 

I find  Miss  Walshe’s  name  constantly  advertised 
in  the  Leisure  Hour  and  Sunday  at  Home  as  the 
author  of  The  Foster  Brothers  of  Doon : a Tale  of 
the  Irish  Rehellion,  1798.  If,  therefore,  Mr. 
MacCabe  wanted  the  name  he  could  easily  have 
got  it.  J.  Weldon  Walshe. 

Carrick-onSuir. 

“ Before  a.  Lowland  cottage  ” (5‘'>  S.  x.  207.) 
— This  poem  is  by  the  Eev.  Thomas  Kawson 
Taylor.  It  occurs,  under  the  title  of  A Story  of 
Heaven,  on  p.  249  of  his  Memoirs  and  Select  Re- 
mains, second  edit.,  London,  1840.  It  is  there 
given  in  fifteen  stanzas.  W.  T.  Brooke. 

157,  Richmond  Road,  Hackney. 

Monastery  : Convent  (5‘’’  S.  ix.  508  ; x.  194, 
218.) — I believe  that  a monastery  is  the  abode  of 
monks,  i.e.  Benedictines  and  their  kindred  orders ; 
that  convents  are  the  homes  of  friars,  i.e.  Fran- 
ciscans, Capuchins,  &c. ; and  that  homes  for  women 
religious  would  follow  the  same  rule.  C.  E.  A. 

“Cayenne”  or  “Kyan”  (5*’’  S.  iv.  67,  155, 
256,  298.)— My  father,  born  at  Plymouth,  and  the 
son  and  grandson  on  both  sides  of  Devonians, 
always  pronounced  cayenne  as  if  it  was  written 
kyan.  But  as  he  retained  in  middle  life  many  of 
the  provincialisms  of  pronunciation  which  he  had 
no  doubt  acquired  in  his  boyhood  (for  example, 
instead  of  by-and-by  he  always,  even  when  speak- 
ing in  public,  said  humbye ; instead  of  loiv,  law ; 
instead  of  road,  rawd ; instead  of  drank,  draynk ; 
instead  of  matter,  metter,  &c.),  kyan  for  cayenne 
may  have  been  a mere  provincialism.  If  so,  it  was 
the  provincialism  of  a man  who  spoke  French 
fluently  and  pronounced  it  very  correctly,  and 
who,  if  the  word  cayenne  had  been  part  of  a French 
sentence  spoken  or  read  by  him,  would  certainly 
have  given  it,  as  such,  the  correct  (French)  pro- 
nunciation. Inconsistencies  of  this  kind  are  not 
uncommon,  and  are  sometimes  interesting  as 
indicating  the  successive  advances  in  individual 
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cultivation.  How  often  the  commercial  magnate, 
beginning  his  career  without  even  the  traditional 
half-crown,  on  “ character,  credit,  or  some  equiva- 
lent humbug,”  unconsciously  marks  the  stages  of 
his  social  rise  by  the  names  of  his  daughters  ! To 
the  days  of  his  obscurity  belong  Sarah  Jane  and 
Anne  Mary,  while  Ethel,  Constance,  and  Beatrix 
indicate  to  the  observant  that  by  the  time  they 
were  born  their  papa,  like  the  “ young  man  from 
’Omerton,”  in  Salem  Chapel,  had  “ made  a ’it.” 
Again,  the  man  who  has  had  a lifelong  struggle 
with  his  aspirates,  and  conquered  or  compromised 
at  last,  not  unfrequently  under  excitement  goes 
1 back  unconsciously  to  early  habits  (or  “ ’abits  ”), 
and  mars  a bit  of  homely  pathos  by  a misplaced 
or  neglected  breathing.  F.  S.  H. 

Merton,  Surrey. 

“ She,  the  cat’s  mother  ” (5‘'’  S.  ix.  402,  494  ; 
X.  77.) — This  expression,  substituting  aunt  for 
mother,  is  often  used  in  Suffolk  to  rebuke  children 
who  say  she  instead  of  naming  the  person  spoken 
of.  H.  C.  Delevingne. 

Woodbridge  Grammar  School. 

“Familiarity  breeds  contempt”  S.  ix. 

467,  497  ; x.  39.)— 

“Cum  te  non  nossem,  dominum  regemque  vocabam  : 

Cum  bene  te  novi,  jam  raihi  Priscus  eris.” 

“ A lord,  a king  you  were,  while  you  were  still  unknown  : 

'You’ll  only  Priscus  be  now  you’ve  familiar  grown.” 

Martial,  Epig.,  i.  113. 

E.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 


ningsen  translate  them?  There  appear  to  be  three- 
works  called  The  White  Slave.  That  ascribed  to- 
Henningsen  is  The  White  Slave  and  the  Russian  Prince. 
There  is  also  The  While  Slave  or  the  Russian  Peasant 
Girl,  in  3 vols.,  bond.,  Colburn,  1846.  The  third  is  The 
White  Slave  (by  R.  Hildreth),  1852.  Olphar  Hamst. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5*’^  S.  x. 

209.)— 

“ Oh  blessed  nature,  0 rus,  0 rus. 

Who  cannot  sigh  for  the  country  thusl  ” &o., 
is  the  commencement  of  stanza  21  in  the  part  entitled 
“ Her  Honeymoon,”  in  Hood’s  poem  of  Miss  Kilman- 
segg.  Mr.  Upton  misquotes  it  in  a manner  which 
ignores  its  obvious  allusion  to  the  well-knovirn  Latin 
aspiration.  S.  P. 

“ Hearts  so  lately  mingled  seem,”  &c, 

Thomas  Moore’s  Fire  Worshippers,  Lalla  Rookh, 

D.  M.  Stevens, 

“ Fighting  like  divils  for  conciliation,”  &c. 

In  Lady  Morgan’s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  232,  this  lady,, 
in  a scrap  of  her  diary  for  Oct.  30,  1826,  describes 
a compliment  paid  her  by  a ballad  singer  in  the  Dublin 
streets,  from  whose  carol  she  gives  the  following  stanza 
“ Och,  Dublin  city  there ’s  no  doubtin’ 

Bates  every  city  upon  the  say ; 

’Tis  there  you  ’ll  hear  O’Connell  spoutin’. 

An’  Lady  Morgan  making  tay ; 

For  ’tis  the  capital  of  the  finest  nation, 

Wid  charming  pisantry  on  a fruitful  sod. 
Fighting  like  divils  for  conciliation, 

An’  hating  each  other  for  the  love  of  God.” 

W.  T.  M. 


^fStcIlaneuus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 


Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5^’'  S.  ix.  88.) — 

The  Yahoo. — This  was  published  in  London  by  M. 
Ryall,  8,  Holywell  Street,  Strand,  1842.  It  was  then 
advertised  as  by  the  author  of  tlie  Great  Dragon  Cast 
Out.  Query,  is  it  an  original  American  publication! 

Olphar  Hamst. 

{5t'‘  S.  ix.  229.) 

Letter  to  the  Queen  on  the  State  of  the  Monarchy. — For 
the  author  see  A Bibliographical  List  of  Lord  Brougham’s 
Publications,  Lond.,  1873  (No.  52),  also  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  second  edition  of  Lord  Brougham’s  Works, 
published  by  Messrs.  Black,  vol.  xi.  p.  473.  By-the-bye, 
the  index  to  this  work  is  most  wretched,  thougli  we  are 
told  what  a good  index  should  be  (vol.  xi.  p.  vii).  But 
what  is  the  use  of  talking  when  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
sets  the  example  of  giving  no  index  at  all  in  Leaves  from 
the  Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands,  edited  by 
Arthur  Helps,  Lend.,  1868!  Olphar  Hamst. 

(5ii>  S.  ix.  189,  239,  259.) 

The  Post  CaptainviAS  originally  printed  as  a novelette, 
in  one  volume.  If  now  published  as  a chap-book  it  has 
gone  down  in  the  social  scale.  As  your  correspondent 
properly  says,  it  has  no  merit,  except  as  embalming 
a good  deal  of  naval  slang  which  has  now  dropped  out  of 
use.  It  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  a Mr.  Davis, 
a purser  in  the  navy ; but  I do  not  know  that  this  is 
quite  certain,  J.  K.  Laughton. 

(5th  s.  IX.  429,  459,  480.) 

Revelations  of  Russia : The  White  Slave. — I liave  seen 
these  ascribed  to  Ivan  Golovine.  Did  Mr.  C.  F.  Hen- 


Old  Southwark  and  its  People.  By  William  Rendle,, 
F.R.C.S.  (W.  Drewett.) 

Among  the  treasures  of  the  Record  Office  is  an  old  plan 
of  Southwark,  now  reproduced  by  Mr.  Rendle,  and  made 
the  foundation  of  a book  which  is  an  addition  of  per- 
manent value  to  our  collection  of  topographical  works. 
The  plan  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  any  map  of  London 
that  lias  come  down  to  our  time,  and  although  merely  a 
sketch  it  gives  a truer  idea  of  the  place  it  is  intended  to 
represent  than  the  London  views  in  which  artistic  effect 
has  been  considered  of  more  importance  than  accuracy 
of  detail.  Mr.  Rendle  suggests  1542  (the  year  after  the 
parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Overy 
had  been  united  to  form  St.  Saviour’s,  and  the  dissolved 
Abbey  of  Bermondsey  had  come  into  the  possession  of 
Sir  Thomas  Pope)  as  the  probable  date  of  the  drawing. 
Those  who  think  of  the  Borough  only  as  the  home  of  big 
warehouses  and  railway  stations  will  be  surprised  in 
turning  over  the  pages  of  this  book  to  find  how  much 
interest  there  is  connected  with  the  place.  We  are  here 
introduced  to  the  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  to  Odo,  half 
brother  of  the  Conqueror,  and  to  William  de  Warren,  all 
of  them  Lords  of  Southwark  ; to  the  munificent  William 
of  Wykeham,  the  proud  Cardinal  Beaufort,  the  tolerant 
William  Waynflete,  the  intolerant  Stephen  Gardiner,  and 
the  saintly  Lancelot  Aiidrewes,  all  Bishops  of  Winchester 
and  dwellers  in  Winchester  House;  and  to  Sir  John 
Fastolf,  in  whose  character  Mr.  Rendle  sees  some  traces 
of  the  vices  of  his  more  famous  namesake  Palstaff.  We 
are  told  that  William  the  Conqueror  probably  visited  bis 
daughter  Gundred  at  the  house  of  the  Lord  of  South- 
wark in  Tooley  Street,  and  that  certainly  Philip  and 
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Mary  lodged  at  Suffolk  Place  before  entering  the  City  in 
triumph.  Many  contrasts  are  here  brought  before  us. 
Thus  at  one  time  Gardiner  is  tryitig  Protestants  in  the 
church  of  St.  ^lary  Overy  s,  and  at  another  he  is  himself 
immured  in  the  Tower,  and  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  is 
accosting  him  with  the  speech — '‘Ah,  bishop,  it  is  merry 
with  the  lambs  now  the  wolf  is  shut  up  ; now  the  pri- 
sons are  full  of  “ hereticks,”  and  now  the  first  English 
Bible  printed  in  England  issues  from  the  precincts  of  St. 
Thomas's  llosi)ital.  One  of  Gardiner’s  victims,  John 
Alarbeck,  or  IMerbecke,  by  name— he  of  the  Common. 
Prayer  Noted  and,  therefore,  of  the  well-known  Gloria 
and  Creed — is  worthy  ol'  especial  honour.  He  was  the 
compiler  of  the  first  English  Concordance  to  the  whole 
Bible,  and  his  own  account  of  the  production  of  this 
great’  work  is  most  interesting.  He  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Marshalsea,  ostensibly  for  another  cause,  but 
really  in  order  to  prevent  the  publication  of  his  book. 
Henry  released  him,  and  told  the  bishops  that  he 

had  empUtyed  his  time  much  better  than  they  had  theirs. 
During  his  imprisonment  he  lost  his  MS.,  but  when  free 
he  set  to  work  to  make  another  copy.  This  he  took  to 
Grafton,  who  told  him  that  it  was  so  big  that  no  one 
would  buy  it,  and  all  connected  with  its  ])roduction 
would  inevitably  be  ruined.  He  bowed  to  the  publisher  s 
decision  and  did  the  work  over  again  on  a smaller  scale, 
the  result  api>earing  in  a large  folio  volume  in  the  year 
1550.  It  is  quite  impossible  within  the  limits  at  our 
disposal  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  mass  of  matter 
which  Mr.  Rendle  has  lovingly  collected  and  judiciously 
made  available  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers.  j\Ir. 
Rendle  tells  of  the  rural  condition  of  some  parts  of  the 
Borough,  even  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century; 
of  the  ditches  and  sewers  ; of  the  stocks  and  the  cage ; 
of  the  places  of  refuge ; of  the  burials  of  drowned  per- 
sons at  St.  Olave’s ; of  the  hospitals,  the  churches,  the 
grammar  schools,  the  prisons,  and  the  inns.  There  are 
other  parts  of  Southwark  for  the  history  of  which  the 
author  has  materials,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lovers 
of  conscientious  work  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  induce 
him  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  issuing  more  volumes  like 
the  one  just  published.  The  Borough  gives  place  to  no 
other  part  of  London  in  regard  to  the  interest  of  its 
Jiistory  ; for  by  the  inns  it  is  associated  with  Chaucer, 
by  the  theatres  with  Shakspeare,  and  by  the  prisons 
with  some  of  England’s  greatest  worthies  as  well  as  with 
some  of  her  greatest  scamps. 

Records  of  Gravesend,  Milton,  Denton,  ChaUe,  North- 
ileei,  Southfteet,  and  Ifield.  Edited  with  Illustrative 
Notes  by  W.  H.  Hart,  BhS.A.  Part  I.  (Gravesend, 
Baynes  & Carpenter. ) 

Like  a wise  master  builder  Mr.  Hart  lays  his  foundations 
deep  and  wiile.  They  go  down  to  the  heart  of  the  tenth 
century.  They  extend  from  Gravesend  to  Rolvenden. 
They  comprise  a vast  succession  of  hints,  facts,  and 
memoranda.  They  are  documents.  The  tenth  century 
furnishes  as  afirst  stone  the  will  of  Byrhtric  and  iElfswyth 
his  wife,  which  also  stands  at  the  head  of  The  Chronology 
of  Gravesend  and  Milton,  1790.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
Latin  version  (Hearne),  rhetorical  but  not  ineloquent,  and 
by  one  in  English— Modern  English  Mr.  Hart  would  say, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  text.  It  gives  lands  at  Denton, 
Longfield,  and  other  places  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Rochester.  Then  follows  Domesday.  The  version  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Larking.  In  Mr.  Hart  s Latin 
text  of  Northfleet  “ xiii  ” should  be  “ xiiii  carucarum  ” ; 
and  in  Larking’s  Tahle  of  Manors  (Translation],  North- 
fleet  should  be  p.  100  instead  of  p.  108.  In  the  matter 
of  Merston  (Melestun)  Mr.  Hart  is  certainly  right  as 
against  Larking.  But  we  have  neither  space  nor  wish 
to  enter  into  details,  which  must  needs  be  many  and 


tempting  in  a record  reaching  from  950  to  1546.  The 
last  name  mentioned  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  in 
connexion  with  the  demesne  and  manor  of  Randall,  co. 
Kent.  In  12/0  we  learn  that  a pair  of  white  gloves 
cost  one  penny  ; and  in  the  compass  of  600  years  many 
things  more  important  than  this.  On  3Ir.  Hart’s  own 
notes  we  need  say  nothing,  because  he  speaks  for  himself 
largely  and  learnedly  in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  e.g. 
ante,  p.  172,  compared  with  Records,  p.  12.  We  hope 
Mr.  Hart  will  not  be  induced  to  stint  his  notes  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, nor  to  withhold  a fair  proportion  of  simple  plans, 
maps,  and  outlined  elevations,  where  necessary — helps 
not  only  quite  consistent  with,  but  indispensable  to  the 
right  understanding  of,  a bare  recitation  of  fact  and 
record  such  as  this.  In  this  expectation,  then,  of  future 
favours,  we  are  thankful  for  this  instalment,  and  now 
having  uttered  one  hope — the  river  abounds  in  Hopes — 
we  will  express  another,  both  in  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Hart,  which  is  that  his  list  of  Gravesend  subscribers  may 
very  largely  increase,  as  it  ought.  Where  are  the  names 
of  the  clergy  1 Where  the  representatives  of  those  town 
families  and  fortunes  made  not  so  long  ago  by  the  find- 
ing and  feeding  of  the  grand  old  East  Indiamen  that  lay 
threefold  thick  and  thronging  in  Northfleet  Hope ; as 
well  as  of  the  other  great  outward-bounds  from  the  Port 
of  London?  The  Earl  of  Darnley  with  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  others  is  there,  but 

“ Where  is  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire?  Where  is  Bagot ! 

What  is  become  of  Busby  ? Where  is  Green? 

[And  where,  alack  ! are  all  my  bosom  friends  ?] 

Is  Busby,  Green,  and  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  dead?” 


In  the  course  of  September,  says  the  Rivista  Europea, 
the  firm  G.  C.  Sansoni,  of  Florence,  will  publish  the  second 
volume  of  the  Opere  di  Giorgio  Vasari.  It  will  contain 
nearly  700  pages  of  matter,  and  will  comprise  accounts 
of  hitherto  unknown  works  of  Don  Lorenzo  Monaco,  a 
chronological  table  of  the  life  and  works  of  Taddeo 
Bartoli,  and  many  important  genealogical  and  chrono- 
logical details,  furnished  for  the  forthcoming  volume  by 
the  learned  commentator  on  Vasari,  Cavaliere  Gaetano 
Milanesi.  These  will  include  genealogical  trees  of 
Paolo  Uccello,  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  Brunelleschi,  and 
other  celebrated  Italian  artists. 


to  CorreSpouBeiits. 

IVe  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  bo  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessaj-ily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

N.  N. — Many  towns  have  claimed  to  possess  the 
original  holy  coat ; but  see  an  article  on  the  subject  in 
Townsend’s  Manual  of  Dates. 

H.  L. — The  late  Sir  P.  Madden’s  paper  on  “ Ancient 
Monastic  Libraries  ” will  be  found  in  our  2'"'  S.  i.  485. 

Beta. — The  Menai  tubular  bridge  was  commenced  in 
1846  and  opened  in  1850. 

C.  Sahkev. — Anticipated  (ante,  p.  199)  by  another 
correspondent  hailing  from  Leicester. 

Letters  forwarded. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries  ’ ’’—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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markable Speaking-tube,  246— St.  Tliomas  Plantagenet,  247- 
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Services— Royal  Family  Prayers,  252 — Paley  and  the  Watch 
Illustration — Dante  and  the  Word  “ Lucciola’’— The  Wake- 
man  at  Ripon,  263 — Only  a Baby’s  Tooth — “Hamir” — 
“ Honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  254— Flodden  Field— Vortigern 
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LOLLARDS’  TOWER,  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL  : 

RICHARD  HUN. 

In  tin  interesting  note  contributed  lately  to 
“N.  & Q.”  by  Mr.  Edward  Solly  {ante,  p.  152) 
mention  is  made  of  the  death  of  Eichard  Hun, 
■which  occurred  in  the  Lollards’  Tower,  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  and  a reference  is  given  to  the  woodcut 
in  Fox’s  Acts  and  Monuments  (edit.  1G41,  ii.  15), 
which  represents  Hun  as  hanging  from  a beam  in 
his  prison  house.  Above  the  woodcut  the  follow- 
ing words  are  to  be  read  : “ A description  of  the 
Lollards  Tower,  where  M.  Ricuard  Hvnne  ivas 
first  murthered,  then  by  the  said  farties  hanged, 
after  condemned  of  heresie,  and  at  last  burned  in 
Smithfield  ” ; and  hence,  I suppose,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  woodcut  is  intended  to  represent 


existence  to  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  artist 
who  illustrated  the  Acts  and  Monuments ; but 
.should  the  woodcut  be  based  on  any  better 
authority  than  the  mere  fancy  of  the  draughtsman, 
it  would  have  considerable  interest  for  the  anti- 
quary, as  being  one  of  the  very  few  views  that  are 
extant  of  the  interior  of  the  once  famous  prison  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Fox  (edit.  1641,  p.  413) 
is  another  woodcut,  entitled  “ A Picture  describing 
the  strait  handling  of  the  close  prisoners  in  Lol- 
lards Tower”;  the  prisoners  being  George  King, 
John  Wade,  Thomas  Leyes,  and  William  Andrew. 
But  I fear  that  the  apartment  represented  is  not 
the  same  as  that  described  above.  The  stocks  in 
this  case  would  hold  six  persons.  If  the  prison  he 
the  same  as  that  previously  depicted — and  this  is 
not  absolutely  impossible,  though  I scarcely  think 
it  probable — then  the  view  exhibits  the  side  of  the 
cell  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  faces  the  reader 
in  the  former  case. 

Probably  both  views  are  works  of  the  imagin- 
ation ; for  I am  quite  aware  that  Fox,  dealing 
with  a not  very  critical  or  imaginative  age,  repeats 
the  same  woodcut  over  and  over  again.  The 
illustration  of  “ The  martyrdome  of  Eichard  Bay- 
field,”  at  vol.  ii.  293,  serves  also  for  “ The  burning 
of  one  Peke  at  Ipswich  ” in  the  same  volume  at 
p.  437.  And  with  a still  more  audacious  trust  in  the 
want  of  observation  of  his  readers,  another  wood- 
cut  is  repeated  in  the  first  volume,  in  the  closest 
proximity,  at  pp.  865,  869,  873,  and  939,  where 
William  Taylor,  priest,  William  White,  Eichard 
Hoveden,  and  John  Goose  are  supposed  to  be 
depicted  by  the  same  illustration,  which  also 
reappears  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  190,  216,  270,  386,  412, 
868,  883,  892,  and  possibly  at  other  places.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  pages  of  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle, 
where  a view  does  duty  for  several  cities,  and  a 
“ portrait  ” for  several  individuals.  But  although 
I have  caused  a careful  search  to  be  made  through 
the  three  volumes  of  Fox,  I do  not  find  that  these 
particular  cuts  of  the  apartment  in  the  Lollards’ 
Tower  occur  again.  Stow  determines  with  sufficient 
accuracy  the  exact  position  of  the  Lollards’  Tower. 
In  his  account  of  Castle  Baynard  Ward,  speaking 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  he  says 


the  interior  of  the  Lollards’  Tower.  A small 
apartment  is  depicted,  whose  width  (if  we  may 
estimate  the  gaoler’s  height  at  six  feet)  would  be 
about  nine  feet,  and  its  height  about  eight  feet  ; 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  spectator  are  an  arched 
door  and  a large  arched  recess ; on  the  dexter  side 
is  an  arched  window,  strongly  barred,  and  on  the 
sinister  side  is  a corresponding  window  quadran- 
gular in  elevation.  In  the  midst  of  the  apartment 
is  a massive  set  of  stocks,  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  (?)  four  persons.  A wooden  stool  and 
an  earthen  pot  complete  the  furniture  of  the  cell. 
Probably  the  whole  scene,  room  and  all,  owes  its 


“At  either  Corner  of  this  west  End,  was,  also,  of 
ancient  Building,  a strong  Tower  of  Stone,  made  for 
Bell-Towers:  The  one  of  them,  to  wit,  next  to  the 
Palace,  was  to  the  Use  of  the  same  Palace.  The  other, 
towards  the  South,  was  called  the  Loiolards  Tuwer,  and 
hath  been  used  as  the  Bishop’s  Prison,  for  such  as  were 
detected  for  Opinions  in  Religion,  contrary  to  the 
Faith  of  the  Church.”— Narwcy,  sixth  edition,  1754,  i. 
708,  col,  1. 

In  the  margin  Stow  adds  these  words,  “For 
Lowla.rds  Tower  read  Mr.  Fox,”  and  he  goes  on  to 
relate  that  the  last  prisoner  committed  thereto  was 

“ One  Peter  Burehet,  Gent.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  for 
having  desperately  wounded,  and  minding  to  have  mur- 
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(lered,  a serviceable  Gentleman,  named  John  IlawHngs, 
Esq.,  in  the  hii;h  street,  near  unto  the  Stranrf;  who, 
being  taken  and  examined,  was  found  to  hold  certain 
opinions  erroneous,  and  therefore  committed  thither, 
and  convicted,”  &c.  (in  the  year  1573).— 

Dean  Milman  (Annals,  second  edit.,  157)  contents 
himself  with  a reference  to  Stow. 

But  why  do  we  not  see  this  tower  in  the  noble 
plates  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  with  which  Hollar 
illustrated  Dugdale’s  History  of  St.  Paul’s The 
two  low  w’estern  towers  of  Hollar’s  views  are,  as 
Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferret  has  observed  (“  N.  & Q.,” 
4*'^  S.  i.  509),  “little  more  than  turrets,  of  a 
bastard-Italian  style.”  The  plate  in  Cassell’s  Old 
and  Neio  London  (i.  259),  from  “ the  earliest 
known  view  of  London,  taken  by  Van  der  Wyn- 
garde  for  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ” in  1540,  seems  to 
supply  the  desideratum,  though  bird’s-eye  views 
are  very  unsatisfactory  when  anything  like  clear 
definition  is  required.  I think  that  I see  the 
Lollards’  Tower  in  Aggas’s  map,  but  I am  not 
quite  certain  that  it  is  not  the  tower  of  St.  Gregory’s 
Church.  Mr.  Longman  (History  of  the  Three 
Cathedrals  dedicated  to  St.  Paxil  in  London,  p.  35) 
quotes  from  Mr.  Thoms’s  edition  of  Stow  (p.  318) 
this  passage,  “found  in  the  early  editions  of 
Stow,  but  omitted  in  that  of  Strype  ” : “ Adjoining 
to  the  Lowlardes’  Tower  is  the  Parish  Church  of 
St.  Gregory.”  Is  it  possible  that  St.  Gregory’s 
Church  had  no  tower  of  its  own,  but  availed  itself 
of  the  neighbouring  Lollards’  Tower  ? Newcourt 
only  says,  “This  Parish  Church  of  St.  Gregory 
was  contiguous  to  the  Lollards’  Tower,”  &c. 
(Rejxertorium,  i.  359). 

I do  not,  however,  propose  to  dwell  on  this  part 
of  my  subject  in  the  present  communication,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  ask  a bibliographical  question. 
A few  weeks  ago  I purchased  of  Mr.  Russell  Smith, 
for  the  cathedral  library,  a portion  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  a very  rare  tract.  I transcribe  the 
title,  w’hich  is  in  black-letter  ; — 

“ The  enquirie  I and  verdite  of  the  quest  pan-  | neld  of 
the  death  of  Ri-  | chard  Hune  ivich  was  | founde  hanged 
in  I Lolars  tower.” 

Unfortunately  my  purchase  comprises  only  the 
title  and  the  address  “ To  the  Reader,”  four  leaves 
in  all,  ending  with  the  words  “ Reade  Reader  and 
iuge,”  an  injunction  which,  in  this  copy,  cannot  be 
complied  with.  Fragment,  however,  as  it  is,  it  is 
not  without  an  interest  of  its  own  ; for  from  the 
fact  of  an  erasure  of  a few  words  in  the  text,  and 
from  the  presence  of  the  word  “ stet  ” in  the  mar- 
gin, I am  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  the  proof 
copy,  and  that  it  has  therefore  passed  through  the 
author’s  hands. 

Of  course,  my  first  care  was  to  take  the  little 
volume  to  the  British  Museum,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  any  impression  of  it  was  to  be  found  in  the 
national  library  ; a copy  was  soon  brought  to  me 
(press  mark  6495  a),  and  I proceeded,  very  eagerly, 


to  examine  it.  Alas,  this  too  is  imperfect,  for  it 
wants  all  after  c iii.,  and  there  is  no  other  copy 
of  the  work  in  the  British  Museum.  This  brings 
me  to  my  query.  Where  is  a perfect  copy  to  be 
found  ? 

The  pamphlet  itself  is  obviously  the  original 
upon  which  Fox  founds  a portion  of  “The  Story  of 
Richard  Hunne”  (edit.  1641,  ii.  13-21).  I possess 
a fine  copy  of  the  edition  of  Fox  issued  in  1641, 
taken,  I have  reason  to  believe,  from  a church 
library  in  Northamptonshire,  but  in  the  remainder 
of  this  paper  I shall  refer  to  the  octavo  issue  of 
Messrs.  Seeley,  as  this  is  more  generally  accessible. 
In  this  edition  (I  refer  to  that  of  1853-70)  the 
reference  will  be  vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  pp.  183-97.  Fox 
commences  to  quote  from  njy  tract  at  p.  1.9G, 
at  the  heading  “ The  verdict  of  the  Inquest,”  and 
bodily  transfers  its  contents  to  his  pages.  The 
British  Museum  copy  ends  with  the  words,  “For  y® 
loue  of  god  loke  apon  this  matter — for  if  ye  do  not 
I dare  not  kepe  myne  awne  house  for  heretiques — 
and  saide  that  the  saide  ...”  (here  this  imperfect 
copy  ends).  The  sentence  just  quoted  forms  part 
of  “ the  woordes  y*  my  lorde  of  London  spake  be 
fore  the  lordes  in  the  parlement  chaumber,”  and 
will  be  found  at  p.  196  of  Seeley’s  edition  of  Fox, 
in  which,  as  every  one  knows,  the  spelling  has  been 
modernized.  (I  say  no  more,  as  I do  not  care  to 
revive  the  great  Maitland  controversy.) 

To  me,  as  keeper  of  the  archives  of  St.  Paul’s 
Gathedral,  every  scrap  of  information  about  the 
Lollards’  Tower  has  importance,  and  hence  I may 
be  disposed  to  overrate  the  interest  of  the  matter  to 
the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  case  of  Richard  Hun  has  made  its  mark  upon 
the  history  of  those  troubled  days.  It  is  impossible 
to  turn  over  the  pages  of  Fox  without  seeing  how 
deeply  the  poprdar  mind  was  stirred  by  it.  Mr. 
Solly  discovers  a reference  to  it  in  a letter 
written  by  Latimer  to  Morice.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  multiply  similar  passages.  Thus,  in 
the  Suioplication  of  Beggars  (Fox,  iv.  663) : — 

“ Did  not  also  Dr.  Horsey  [the  Bishop  of  London’s 
Chancellor]  and  his  complices,  most  heinously  (as  all  the 
world  kuoweth)  murder  in  prison  that  honest  merchant 
Richard  Hun,  for  that  he  sued  a writ  of  premunire 
against  a priest  that  wrongfully  held  him  in  plea  in  a 
spiritual  court,  for  a matter  whereof  the  knowledge  be- 
longeth  to  your  highness  1 ” 

In  1529,  when  Dr.  Will.  Goderidge  read  his 
Lievocation  at  Paul’s  Cross,  he  thus  referred  to  the 
same  case  : — 

“ Masters,  so  it  is,  that  where  in  my  late  sermon  at  St. 
Mary  Spital,  the  Tuesday  in  Easter  week  last  past,  I did 
pray  specially  for  the  soul  of  Richard  Hun,  late  of 
London,  merchant  tailor,  a heretic,  by  the  laws  of  holy 
Church  justly  condemned,”  &c.— Fox,  vii.  27. 

And  a still  later  reference  is  made  by  Robert 
Smith  when  examined  before  Bishop  Bonner  in 
1555,  for  he  speaks  of 

“Master  Hun,  whom  your  predecessor  caused  to  be 
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thrust  in  at  the  nose  with  hot  burning  needles,  and  then 
to  be  hanged,  and  said  the  same  Ilun  to  have  hanged 
himself.” 

Whereunto  Bonner  fiercely  rejoined,  after  his 
manner  : — 

“Ah  ! ye  are  a generation  of  liars,  there  is  not  one 
true  word  that  cometli  out  of  your  mouths.”— Pox,  vii. 
351 ; and  see  also  Maitland,  Reformation,  530. 

Words  which  indicate  pretty  plainly  that  even 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  Hun  the  very  men- 
tion of  his  name  and  of  the  circumstances,  real  or 
supposed,  of  his  decease,  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
strongest  emotions  both  in  speaker  and  in  hearer. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  Fox’s  voluminous  pages  that 
Hun’s  case  stands  prominently  forward  ; it  is  re- 
ferred to  in  several  places  by  Tyndale  in  his 
Ansioer  to  Sir  Thos.  More’s  Dialogue  (edit.  Parker 
Society,  146,  166,  167),  where  he  says  of  More, 
“ He  jesteth  out  Hunne’s  death  with  his  poetry, 
wherewith  he  built  Utopia”  (p.  166).  Bishop 
Bale  includes  in  his  brief  list  of  those  whose  bodies 
had  been  disinterred  and  burned,  “ in  London  the 
body  of  Richard  Hunne,'  Merchant  Taylor”  {Image 
of  both  Churches,  Parker  Soc.,  395). 

Even  in  so  modern  a book  as  Thornbury’s  Old 
and  New  London  (Cassell,  i.  242,  col.  1)  a para- 
graph is  devoted  to  a brief  statement  of  the  case  of 
Richard  Hunn,  who  “ was  thrown  into  the  Lol- 
lards’ Tower  (the  Bishop’s  prison,  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Cathedral).” 

I am  not,  of  course,  pronouncing  any  opinion  on 
the  truth  of  Fox’s  story.  A correspondent  of 
“N.  & Q.,”  who  signs  himself  “ J.  H.  B.,  Oxford,” 
says,  with  considerable  emphasis,  “ Hun  hanged 
himself  in  the  Lollards’  Tower  at  St.  Paul’s.  I say 
he  was  felo-de-se,  after  having  carefully  read  every 
word  extant  about  him”  (“  N.  & Q.,”  4‘'‘  S.  i.  615). 

But  it  is  needless  to  encumber  the  pages  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  with  further  references.  Let  me  sum  up 
what  I want  to  know  in  a few  words.  Where  is  a 
perfect  copy  of  The  Enguirie  and  Verdite  to  be 
found  ? Where  and  when  was  it  printed  ? (A 
perfect  copy  might  have  a colophon ; the  title-page 
supplies  neither  place  nor  date.)  Who  was  tbe 
author  or  compiler  ? Are  there  any  other  views  of 
the  interior  of  the  prison  in  the  Lollards’  Tower 
(St.  Paul’s  Cathedral)  than  those  which  Fox  sup- 
plies ? I possess,  I think,  nearly  all  the  engravings 
that  have  been  published  of  the  Lollards’  Tower  at 
Lambeth ; my  inquiry  relates  only  to  the  Lollards’ 
Tower  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 


SHAKSPBARIANA. 

“Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  Act  i.  sc.  1, 
L.  76.— 

“ But  eartklier  happy  is  the  rose  distill'd 
Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness.” 

This  reading  is  properly  retained  in  the  text  of  the 


best  editions  because  sanctioned  by  the  concurrent 
authority  of  all  the  early  copies ; but  it  is  impossible 
to  make  sense  of  it,  and  I hold  that  conjectures  as 
to  what  may  have  been  the  words  really  intended 
are  a legitimate  subject  for  a note  where  no  reason- 
able meaning  can  be  extracted  from  the  text, 
though  an  editor  might  not  be  justified  in  tamper- 
ing with  it.  Happiness  is  predicated  of  both  roses. 
The  earthliness  only  of  their  happiness  is  the  sub- 
ject of  comparison.  The  distilled  rose  enjoys  a 
more  earthly,  and  the  withered  rose  a less  earthly, 
happiness,  and  the  more  earthly  happiness  is 
assumed  to  be  the  preferable  state.  This,  the  only 
possible  construction,  is  a reductio  ad  absurdum. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  read  “ earlier,”  but  the 
idea  that  one  rose  attains  to  happiness  earlier  and 
the  other  later  is  still  unsatisfactory.  All  that  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  emendation  is  that  it  gives 
some  sense,  though  an  imperfect  one,  with  no 
greater  violence  to  the  authorized  text  than  the 
omission  of  two  letters.  If  a word  can  be  found  at 
least  equally  significant,  anddittering  from  the  text 
by  the  omission  of  only  a single  letter,  the  emenda- 
tion will  have  twice  as  good  a claim  to  acceptance. 
Such  a word,  I think,  is  “ eathlier.”  Shakespeare 
has  the  not  uncommon  word  “uneath”  in  2 Heri. 
VI.,  Act  ii.  sc.  4,  1.  8 ; Spenser  in  many  places  has 
“ eath  ” as  an  adjective;  Fairfax’s  Tasso  has 
“eathest”;  and  Peele  (Honour  of  the  Garter)  has 
“ eathly  ” as  an  adverb,  of  which  the  word  now 
proposed  would  be  the  regular  comparative  form, 
analogous  to  many  words  used  by  Shakespeare, 
such  as  “ wiselier  ” in  the  Tempest,  Act  ii.  sc.  1, 
1.  21.  True,  I find  no  authority  for  the  exact 
word ; but  the  very  fact  of  its  being  unusual 
would  increase  its  liability  to  be  misprinted  by  the 
substitution  of  a word  so  very  like  it  in  appearance. 

“ Eathlier,”  for  much  the  same  reason  as  applies 
to  “ earlier,”  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  and  one  feels 
inclined  to  regret  that  there  is  not  sufficient  simi- 
larity in  the  trace  of  the  letters  to  justify  us  in 
reading  “ rather,”  the  most  obvious  idea  being 
simple  comparison  in  point  of  happiness.  “Early” 
and  “ rathe  ” have  the  same  primary  meaning  ; 
but  “ earlier  ” has  by  usage  been  limited  to  priority 
in  time  and  “ rather  ” to  priority  of  choice,  while 
“ sooner  ” has  retained  both  meanings,  at  least 
when  used  with  the  verb.  In  fomi  “ rather  ” is  a 
comparative  adjective,  though  in  universal  use 
both  in  Shakespeare’s  time  and  our  own  as  an 
adverb,  and  the  more  regular  form  of  the  compara- 
tive adverb  would  have  been  “ rathelier  ” ; but  un- 
fortunately no  such  word  is  found,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,in  Shakespeare  or  elsewhere,  though  Richard- 
son’s Dictionary  has  the  adverb  “ rathely,”  with  an 
authority  from  Robert  de  Brunne.  I was  at  one 
time  half  inclined  to  suggest  the  possibility  that  in 
some  misunderstood  correction  of  manuscript  or 
proof  sheet  from  “ rather  ” to  “ rathelier,”  or  vice 
versa,  had  originated  the  impossible  reading  of 
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“ earthlier,”  containing  precisely  the  same  letters  as 
the  latter  word ; but  unless  some  actual  authority 
can  be  found  for  it  in  our  early  writers  I dare  not 
venture  to  suggest  so  strange  a word  where  neither 
sense  nor  metre  required  its  substitution  for  the 
common  word  “rather,”  and,  after  much  con- 
sideration of  the  passage,  I adhere  to  my 
present  suggestion  of  “ eathlier.”  Its  substitution 
for  “ more  easily,”  as  we  should  write,  or  for 
“ easilier,”  as  Shakespeare  might  have  written  (for 
he  has  “ easiliest  ” in  Cymbeline,  Act  iv.  sc.  2, 
1.  206),  was  justified  by  obvious  reasons,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  necessities  of  metre. 

John  Fitchett  Marsh. 

Hardwick  House,  Chepstow. 

“ Hamlet,”  Act  hi.  sc.  2,  l.  166  (5‘'’  S.  ix.  203  ; 
X.  182.) — Having  lately  written  enough  about  this,  I 
will  only  reply  briefly  to  Mr.  Spence.  1.  Would 
he  allow  me  to  suggest  that  when  tether  is  sub- 
stituted for  either,  then  either  must  be  omitted, 
and  it  is  to  its  loss  that  I object?  2.  Shakespere 
has  doubtless  many  imperfect  lines  of  three  and 
four  feet,  but  when  the  imperfection  results  in 
unscannibility  editors  have  invariably  considered 
the  line  as  in  need  of  correction.  To  me  Mr. 
Spence’s  line  is  faulty  in  this  respect.  3.  A third 
objection  that  I held  in  reserve  is  now  openly 
avowed.  Mr.  Spence  may  take  the  “ monster 
devil  ” to  be  a browsing  herbivorous  animal  or  one 
of  burden,  but  such  a belief  in  Shakespere’s  day 
was  impossible.  In  these  philanthropic  or  fill- 
anything  days  a devil  may  be  likened  to  an  ox,  a 
patient  ass,  or  shorn  sheep,  but  to  Shakespere  he 
was  rather  one  of  the  carnivora  going  about  seeking 
whom  he  might  devour.  B.  Nicholson. 

“Tempest,”  Act  iv.  sc.  1,  l.  64  (5''^  S.  viii. 
385  ; ix.  405  ; x.  3.) — I was  overwhelmed  by  Dr. 
Nicholson’s  somewhat  sweeping  assertion  that 
“ No  dictionary  nor  glossary,  provincial  or  other, 
no  book  nor  man,  has  as  yet  yielded  the  word 
‘ pioned  ’ or  any  semblance  of  it  in  the  sense  of 
pied  ” ; yet  I find  in  the  Teesdale  Glossary  the 
word  2->iannet  as  representing  the  typical  magpie — 
the  lAc  of  every  countryman’s  tongue.  In  CarFs 
Craven  Glossary  as  well  as  in  Halliwell’s  Dictionary 
of  Archaic  Words  the  word  is  2^i<-'<'not;  whilst  in 
Brockett’s  North-Country  Words  it  is  yifane?, 
softened  in  Northants  and  Kent,  according  to 
Miss  Baker,  to  inana.  In  Suffolk  I understand 
the  lapwing  is  the  “ horn-pie.”  I observe  that  the 
editors  of  the  Globe  edition  give  “ pioned  ” as 
“ digging.”  But  why  go  to  French  derivatives 
when  “ the  language  Shakspeare  spake  ” gives  a 
word  which  Dr.  Nicholson  admits  to  be  sense? 

J.  Tom  Burgess,  F.S.A. 

Worcester. 

“Winter’s  Tale.” — The  statement  that  there 
are  no  rhyming  five-measure  lines  in  Winter’s 


Tale  has  been  generally  accepted  and  argued  on, 
yet  I find  an  old  pencil-note  in  my  Globe  that  a 
couplet  may  be  made  out  of  Act  iv.  sc.  4,  11.  771, 
772 ; — 

“ 5/tep.  None,  sir ; 1 I have  | no  pheas  ] ant,  cock  | 
nor  hen. 

Aut.  How  blest  | are  we  | that  are  | not  sim  | pie 
men  ! ” 

Though,  as  1.  771  is  better  read  with  astrongstress 
on  no,  in  answer  to  the  Clown’s  “ Advocate ’s  the 
court  word  for  a pheasant  : say  you  have  none,” 
Shakspere  prob.ably  intended  the  line  to  be  prose, 
as  the  Globe  makes  it.  F.  J.  F. 

“All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,”  Act  iv, 
sc.  2 S.  viii.  104,  182  ; x.  84,  144.)—“  Make 
ropes  in  such  a scarre”  oflers  no  difficulty  to 
Northern  readers.  It  is  simply  to  make  outcries 
in  such  a fear  or  alarm.  In  rustic  pronunciation, 
scar,  n.,  or  to  scar,  v.a.,  “to  scar  them,”  to  warn 
or  scare  them,  is  commonly  heard  here,  not  scare. 
Also,  old  people  say  they  are  roo2?f,  when  hoarse 
from  cold.  Ferguson’s  Cumb.  Words  has  “hoarse 
from  shouting.”  I never  heard  as  a noun,  but 
read  in  Scotch  and  Border  advertisements  of  things 
“ to  be  sold  by  public  roup”  very  often.  A large 
estate  in  Scotland  was  so  sold  last  week,  according 
to  Carlisle  papers  ; and  no  doubt  the  word  in  this 
sense  formerly  was  in  use  more  extensively. 
Jamieson’s  Scottish  Dictionary  gives  references  to 
Icelandic  hroo2),  vociferatio,  &c.  ; rouy,  hoarse- 
ness (Beattie) ; an  outcry  (Pennant)  ; a sale  by 
auction  ; to  roup,  to  cry,  to  shout  (Douglas) ; to 
cry  hoarsely  (Knox),  &c.  Instances  of  its  use 
might  still  be  multiplied  from  old  books  ; “ There 
was  wop,  there  was  rq2),”  as  J.  D.  quotes  from 
Layamon’s  Brut,  being  equivalent  to  “ There  was 
weeping,  there  was  wailing.”  M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

“ Antony  and  Cleopatra,”  Act  i.  sc.  5. — 
“Arm-gaunt.”  Dr.  Nicholson  (5‘'’  S.  x.  83) 
promises  us  an  explanation  of  “arm-gaunt.”  Will 
you  allow  me  to  give  what  I venture  to  call  the 
common-sense  one,  which  has  escaped  the  critics 
just  because  it  is  so  simple  ? Of  the  one  adjective 
I make  two,  reading  : — 

“ So  he  nodded. 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm’d  gaunt  steed.” 

The  critics  have  all  dealt  with  the  word  in  the 
text  as  a misprint,  and  there  has  been  no  end  of 
conjectures.  I regard  it  as  an  error  not  of  sight 
but  of  hearing.  Let  any  one  pronounce  the  two 
words,  and,  unless  his  utterance  be  more  than 
ordinarily  distinct,  ten  to  one  his  “ arm’d  gaunt  ” 
will  reach  the  ear  of  his  auditor  as  “ arm-gaunt.” 
In  this  case  the  printer  has  only  too  faithfully  fol- 
lowed the  amanuensis.  E.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 
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“Cyprus”  Veils. — A thin  material  called 
“ Cyprus  ” (or  “ cypres  ”),  which  was  formerly  used 
for  veils  and  other  articles  of  female  attire,  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  other  writers  of  their  time  and  since.  Com- 
mentators have  agreed  to  suggest  that  this  material 
obtained  its  name  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  but 
I cannot  find  that  there  is  any  authority  for  this 
conjecture.  If  the  island  had  been  at  any  time 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  this  material  the 
fact  should  surely  be  known.  Perhaps  now  that 
attention  has  been  so  particularly  directed  to 
Cyprus  some  one  may  be  able  to  throw  light  on 
the  matter. 

I believe,  however,  that  this  suggested  etymology 
was  a wild  shot,  for  the  old  spelling  was  “ cypres,” 
and  the  word  was  most  probably  pronounced 
“ sypers,”  as  it  was  occasionally  ivritten.  The 
etymology  having  been  suggested,  it  Avas  easy  for 
the  suggesters  to  alter  the  spelling  to  countenance 
it.  The  word  Avas  used  to  express  a large  number 
of  materials,  some  Avhite  and  some  black,  but  it 
chiefly  represented  Avhat  we  now  call  crape.  The 
latter  word  Avas  not  apparently  introduced  into 
English  from  the  French  until  the  eighteenth 
century.  Palsgrave  (1530)  explains  the  French 
word  crcape  as  “ a cypress  for  a Avoman’s  neck.” 
Baret  {Alvearie,  1580)  describes  cypres  as  “a 
kinde  of  fine  linnen  clothe,  a saile  of  a shippe,  the 
skirtes  of  a coate”;  Minsheu  (1617)  as  “fine 
curled  linnen”;  and  Cotgrave  (1611)  as  “cobweb 
lawne.”  Ben  Jonson,  hoAvever,  distinguishes  be- 
tween cypres  and  cobweb  lawn  : — 

“ One  half  drawn 

111  solemn  cypress,  th’  other  cobweb  lawn.” 

Epigrams,  Ixsiii. 

The  pedlar  in  John  Heywood’s  The  Four  F’s 
enumerates  sypers  among  the  contents  of  his  pack; 
and  Autolycus,  in  Winter's  Tale,  carries 
“ Lawn  as  Avhite  as  driven  snow. 

Cypres  black  as  any  croAV.” 

Cypres,  like  crape,  Avas  Avorn  as  a hatband,  as 
appears  from  Dekker’s  Gull’s  Hornboolc,  1609  : 
“Him  that  Avears  a trebled  c])pres  round  about 
his  hat.” 

The  word  cypres  Avas  often  used  to  express  a 
thin  veil,  as  in  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  sc.  1 : — 

“.A  cypress,  not  a bosom, 

Hides  my  poor  heart.” 

And  in  Donne’s  “ Epithalamium”  {Poems,  p.  Ill) : 

“ Now  from  the  East  you  issue  forth,  and  we. 

As  men  which  through  a cypres  see 

The  rising  sun,  do  think  it  two  ; 

So  as  you  go  to  church  do  think  of  you. 

But  that  veil  being  gone 

By  the  church  rites  you  are  from  henceforth  one.” 
In  a list  of  draperies  sold  at  Norwich  in  the 
44th  & 45th  Eliz.,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Thirty-eighth  Report  of  the  Depiuty  Keeper  of  the 
Public  Records  (p.  444),  and  quoted  by  Mr. 
Gomme,  ante,  p.  226,  occurs  the  item  “ sattins  of 


cipres,”  reference  to  which  I do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  elsewhere. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  word  cypires  is  really 
derived  from  the  plant  Cyperus  textilis,  which  is 
still  used  for  the  making  of  ropes  and  matting. 
It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a great  difference 
between  such  coarse  material  and  the  fine  stuff 
known  as  cypres ; but  one  of  Baret’s  definitions  is 
“ a sail  of  a ship,”  and  it  is  possible  that  other 
species  of  Cyperus  produced  something  more  deli- 
cate than  mats  and  sails.  We  have  ample  evidence 
that  the  Latin  Avord  cyperus  became  cypres  in 
English,  and  from  Cotgrave’s  Piictionary  (1611) 
Ave  learn  that  the  Avord  also  existed  in  French  : 
“ Cypere,  cyperus  or  cypresse,  galingale  (a  kind  of 
reed).”  In  Gerarde’s  Herbal  there  are  several 
notices  of  cypres  grasse,  cypres  spurge,  and  field 
cypres;  and  Cyperus  longus,  a plant  the  aromatic 
roots  of  which  are  known  as  English  galingale,  is 
still  called  cypress  root  or  sweet  cypress  (see 
Prior’s  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants). 

1 hope  that  some  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q. 
will  be  able  either  to  corroborate  or  to  refute  thi 
suggestion.  Henry  B.  Wheatley. 

Catalogues  of  Parochial  and  other  Old 
Libraries. — A recent  suggestion  in  our  French 
contemporary,  L’Intermediaire,  concerning  the 
advisableness  of  cataloguing  the  departmental 
libraries  of  France,  and  publishing  a list  of  their 
rarer  contents,  induces  me  to  ask  whether  a similar 
work  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  in  this  country. 
We  have,  indeed,  no  county  libraries,  such  as 
would  answer  more  or  less  accurately  to  the  depart- 
mental libraries  of  our  contemporary ; but  we  have 
old  parochial  and  other  libraries  Avhich  might,  and 
almost  certainly  would,  yield  us  a knoAvledge  of 
some  bibliographical  rarities,  which  would  thus  be 
rescued  from  oblivion  and  neglect.  In  these  days 
of  conferences  of  librarians  something  might  surely 
be  done,  if  it  were  only  to  draft  a paper  of 
enquiries,  which  should  be  sent  round  to  every 
ancient  parish  in  England. _ “Peel  districts”  and 
other  modern  divisions  might  be  omitted.  ^ May 
there  not  also  be  some  old  parochial  libraries  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  1 I would  invite  informa- 
tion on  this  head.  I had  written  thus  far  before 
seeing  in  the  Times  that  a paper  on  this  subject 
was  to  be  read  at  the  forthcoming  Oxford  Con- 
ference by  Mr.  T.  W.  Shore.  May  I express  the 
hope  that  Mr.  Shore  has  either  a similar  or  better 
suggestion  to  make,  in  order  to  bring  the  question 
to 'a  practical  issue  I C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

“ Escobarder,”  a Modern  French  Verb.— 
Meeting  an  old  friend  in  my  club  just  before 
leaving  town,  I was  suddenly  asked  by  hmi  Avhat 
was  the  meaning  of  the  verb  escobaidei,  which  he 
pointed  out  to  me  in  a French  book  that  he  \vas 
consulting.  I believe  that  niy  explanation,  given 
1 on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  Avas  tolerably  accurate. 
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but  the  origin  of  the  word  did  not  then  dawn  upon 
me.  On  thinking  it  over,  I have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, unavoidably  without  reference  to  books, 
that  it  is  derived  from  Escobar,  the  Probabilist  ; 
and,  if  so,  I do  not  think  that  my  interpretation, 
“ playing  fast  and  loose  with  truth,”  would  be  con- 
sidered very  far  wrong.  Should  my  friend  see 
these  lines,  he  will  perhaps  inform  me,  through  the 
pages  of  “ iSr.  & C^.,”  whether  he  has  discovered  a 
better  interpretation  and  a dilferent  origin  for 
the  remarkable  word  to  which  he  drew  my  atten- 
tion. I should  be  glad  to  know  the  earliest  lite- 
rary authority  for  escohanler.  Nomad. 

Lord  Ddfferin  and  the  JiIarquis  of  Lorne. 
— In  his  farewell  address  to  a deputation  from  all 
the  municipalities  of  Ontario,  Lord  Dufl'erin,  when 
speaking  of  his  successor,  the  Marquis  of  Lorne, 
said  that,  though  possessed  of  a “ multitude  of 
merits,”  he  laboured  under  the  “ irreparable  and 
even  congenital  defect”  of  not  being  an  Irishman. 
But  the  noble  marquis  can  boast  that  he  has  Irish 
blood  in  his  veins,  his  great-grandmother  having 
been  one  of  the  famous  Irish  beauties — Elizabeth 
Gunning,  herself  a granddaughter  of  Barnabjf 
Gunning,  of  Gastlecoote,  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common. It  is  of  her  and  of  her  sister  Marie, 
afterwards  Countess  of  Coventry,  that  Horace 
Walpole  speaks  when  he  says,  “The  two  hliss 
Gunnings  are  twenty  times  more  the  subject  of 
conversation  than  the  two  brothers  (Newcastle 
and  Pelham)  and  Lord  Granville.  These  are  two 
young  Irish  girls,  of  no  fortune,  who  are  declared 
the  handsomest  women  alive.  . . . They  can’t  walk 
in  the  Park,  or  go  to  Vauxhall,  but  such  crowds 
follow  them  that  they  are  generally  driven  away.” 
And  a poem  which  appeared  on  the  occasion  of 
the  double  marriage  of  these  two  belles  thus 
concludes  : — 

“Hibernian  land,  amidst  its  bogs  and  fens, 

Has  cultivated  beauty,  wit.  and  sense; 

How  widely  have  we  erred  from  the  tr ath 
To  call  the  Irish  wild,  and  scorn  their  youth  ! 

They  nature's  dictates  wisely  do  pursue. 

Live  hy  her  laws,  and  as  she  bids  they  do. 

By  foreign  fashions  they  are  not  disguised; 

AVhat  Heaven  gives,  by  them  is  choicely  prized. 
Their  sense  is  native,  so  their  beauties  too. 

And  artless  love  within  their  bosoms  glow. 

Such  were  the  Gunnings  on  their  native  soil, 

And  thousands  more  within  that  happy  isle  ; 

These  tv/o  their  father  as  a sample  gives 
To  show  that  beauty  in  Hibernia  thrives.” 

A.  Bisset  Tiiom. 

Einger-talking-  in  1713. — lu  the  year  1713 
occurred  the  trial  of  Richard  Noble  for  the  murder 
of  Mr.  John  Sayer,  and  of  Mrs.  Mary  Sayer  for 
petty  treason,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Salisbury  for 
aiding  and  abetting  the  said  murder.  There  is  a 
report  of  the  trial  in  the  State  Trials,  vol.  xv. 
col.  731.  A pamphlet  was  published  at  the  time 
giving  many  particulars  about  the  case  not  to  be 


found  in  the  report  of  the  trial.  Amongst  other 
things  it  mentions  that  the  jealousy  of  Sayer  was 
excited  by  conversations  incomprehensible  to  him 
as  his  wife  talked  upon  her  fingers.  I omitted, 
when  reading  this  pamphlet  some  time  ago,  to 
copy  out  this  curious  passage,  Avhich  shows  that 
dactylology  was  then  not  an  unknown  art  in 
England.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  will  supply 
the  extract.  The  first  English  manual  alphabet 
was  that  of  Dalgarno,  published  in  1680. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Bank  Cottage,  Barton-on-lrwell. 

Derivation  of  “ Saunterer.” — In  the  second 
series  of  “N.  & Q.,”  vol.  vi.  pp.  268,  314,  358,  398, 
will  be  found  articles  on  the  derivation  of  the 
words  roamcr,  saunterer.  The  former  is  satis- 
fiictorily  disposed  of,  but  the  origin  of  saunterer  is 
left  undecided,  although  one  of  the  writers,  Mr. 
Boys,  is  no  doubt  quite  right  in  assimilating  it  to 
the  Spanish  santero  and  the  French  sainteur.  He 
ends  his  article  by  expressing  his  belief  that  many 
words  have  come  into  our  language  from  the 
various  dialects  derived  from  the  Latin  without 
ever  having  passed  to  us  through  the  French.  The 
long  and  intimate  connexion  that  existed  between 
England  and  Gascony  would  lead  us  to  look  to  the 
latter  country  as  a very  probable  source  of  some 
of  these  ; and  I find  in  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  French  Societe  pour  I’Etude  des  Langues 
Romanes  a confirmation  of  jMr.  Boys’s  views  on 
the  derivation  of  the  word  in  question.  The  work 
of  which  1 speak  is  Proverhcs  du  Pays  de  Bearn, 
&c.,  recueillis  par  V.  Lespy,  published  in  1876. 
In  explaining  a proverb  which  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  quote  at  length,  but  which  has  re- 
ference to  the  idle  and  vicious  habits  contracted 
by  pilgrims,  M.  Vespy  says  : “ Sentourete,  pelerine ; 
un  pelerin,  dans  notre  idiome,  s’appelle  u scntoure, 
celui  qui  v^a  venerer  les  reliques  des  saints.” 

Edgar  MacOdllocii. 

Guernsey. 

[See  “N.  & Q.,”  5H>  S.  iii.  408,  469;  iv.  76,  177,  272, 
397.] 

A Remarkable  Sreaking-tube. — Extract  from 
a translation  of  The  Travels  of  Mons.  Jorevin  de 
Rocheford,  printed  in  Paris  in  1672  (Antiquarian 
Repertory,  vol.  ii.  p.  201,  London,  1779): — 

“ It  is  said,  there  was  a great  wall,  which  passed  cross 
England,  from  one  sea-coatt  to  the  other,  which  was 
from  the  town  of  Newcastle  to  that  of  Carlisle,  and  that 
within  this  wall,  fortilied  with  many  towers  all  well 
garrisoned,  there  was  hidden  a tube  of  lead  or  brass,  by 
the  means  of  which  one  might  speak  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  give  the  watch-word  to  the  guards  of  the 
wall,  who  could  in  an  instant  hear,  by  mean.s  of  a small 
hole  in  the  tube,  to  which  they  were  to  apply  their  ear, 
anything  said  to  them,  though  ever  so  far  off,  a signal 
being  first  given  by  the  discharge  of  a cannon.” 

W.  C.  Trevelyan. 

Wallington. 
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I St.  Thomas  Plantagenet. — Thomas  of  Lan- 
1 caster,  whose  violent  death  in  1322  made  him  a 
I martyr  in  the  eyes  of  the  popular  party,  who  had 
j looked  upon  him  when  living  as  their  champion, 
I at  once  began  to  receive  all  the  honours  which 
1 belong  to  that  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Pilgrimages 
to  his  tomb  became  so  numerous  as  to  alarm  the 
Court  party,  and  were  expressly  forbidden  ; but 
that  did  not  stop  the  devotion.  I have  found  the 
following  office  to  him  in  a book  of  Horre  of 
Salisbury  use,  written  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Whoever  drew  it  up  was 
no  great  clerk,  as  the  collect  shows  ; and  it  is,  I 
think,  a curiosity  worth  preserving.  The  con- 
tractions are  expanded  in  italics. 

“ Thoma  lankastrie  flos  & gemma  milicie  qui  in  dei 
nomine  propter  statum  anglie  occidi  sustulisti  te. 

V.  Ora  pro  nobis  beate  christi  miles. 

R.  Qui  paupe?’es  nmiquam  haiuisti  viles. 

Oracio.  Mitissime  deus  aures  tuas  benigne  votis  meis 
(inclina  ut  bii  qui  beatbe  thome  lancastrie  comitis  & 
martyns  memoriam  recolunt  post  viam  universe  carnis 
ingressum  mereamur  consorcium  aggregari.  perdo»H»ium 
nostrum  ihesam  cbrishtm  filium  tuum  qui  tecum  vivit 
& regnat  de^is  per  omjiia  secula  secjdorum.  amen. 

Benedicamas  domino.  Deo  gracias.” 

There  is  another  and  much  better  office  of 
Thomas  of  Lancaster  printed  in  Wright’s  Political 
Poems.  J.  T.  M. 


©urrtrS. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Algernon  : Maminot.— The  name  of  Algernon 
was  originally  “ als  (aux)  gernons,”  given  in  the 
twelfth  century  to  those  who,  contrary  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  wore  their  whiskers.  Among 
those  so  named  wm  find  Eustace  II.,  Count  of 
Boulogne  (“  aux  grenons”),  and  William  de  Perci 
(“  als  gernons  ”),  who  “ came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror,” and  founded  the  noble  family  which, 
strange  to  say,  used  it  afterwards  as  a Christian 
name.  As  I have  not  been  able  to  find  such  a 
word  as  gernon  or  grenon  in  any  French  diction- 
ary, I should  be  glad  of  a reference.  Other  per- 
sons who  braved  being  thought  singular  at  this 
period  and  wore  their  beards  were  called  “ le 
barbu,”  or  “Barbatus”;  and  Eudo  “al  (au) 
chapel,”  or  “ cum  capella,”  wore  his  beard  only 
under  his  chin,  or  as  an  “ imperial,”  and  got  in 
consequence  likened  to  a goat.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Maminot  or  Magminot,  a surname  borne 
by  Gilbert  de  Courbepine,  Bishop  of  Lisieux, 
physician  to  William  the  Conqueror,  who,  as  we 
gather  from  Ordericus  Vitalis  (v.  iii.),  devoted 
himself  rather  to  science  than  religion  ? This  name 
was  used  by  others  of  his  family  settled  in  Eng- 
land. A.  S.  Ellis. 


Marks  of  the  Impersonators  of  the  Passion. 
— What  is  the  meaning  of  the  letters  placed  before 
the  words  which  the  three  deacons,  who  imper- 
sonate our  Lord,  the  Evangelist,  and  the  crowd, 
inflect  to  the  wonted  chant  when  singing  the 
Passion  1 In  the  Homan  Missal,  before  the  words 
of  our  Lord  is  placed  a cross,  before  those  of  the 
Evangelist  or  historian  there  is  the  letter  c,  and 
before  the  words  of  the  crowd,  or  any  single  person 
speaking,  there  is  the  letter  s.  In  the  Sarum 
Missal,  before  our  Lord  is  b,  the  Evangelist  is  m, 
before  the  crowd  is  a.  One  cannot  think  they  are 
random  letters.  H.  A.  W. 

Apphia,  a Female  Christian  Name. — Paul, 
“ the  aged,”  in  his  Epistle  to  Philemon,  sends 
greetings  to  “ the  beloved  Apphia.”  I have  re- 
cently met  with  a young  lady  bearing  this  very 
unusual  Christian  name,  and  found  her  family 
unable  to  give  me  a satisfactory  account  of  its 
meaning  and  derivation.  It  was  not  what  is  com- 
monly called  a “ fancy  name,”  but  one  which  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  family,  and  as  the  lady’s 
father  is  a member  of  my  own  college,  the  inability 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity  cannot  be  charged  upon 
want  of  culture.  Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
help  me  in  my  research  1 Nomad. 

Do  OR  DO  NOT  Vipers  swallow  their  Young  '? 
is  a question  of  the  writer  of  a charming  article, 
entitled  “ Animal  Life  in  the  Country,”  in  the 
Daily  News  for  August  30,  1878.  He  says,  among 
many  other  very  interesting  things  : — 

“ This  is  just  the  time  of  year  when  young  vipers  may 
be  found  on  dry,  sandy,  and  chalky  soils,  in  byways, 
furze,  commons,  heaths,  and  lanes.  Sportsmen  in  quest 
of  partridges  and  grouse  may  be  pretty  sure  to  come 
across  some  of  them.  Sportsmen  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  observe  whether  vipers  do  or  do  not  swalloto 
their  voting.  There  are  two  schools  of  different  creeds 
as  regards  this  very  old  story  : the  doctrine  of  the  one 
school  is  that  when  danger  approaches  the  mother  viper 
opens  her  mouth  and  that  the  young  ones  bolt  down  into 
a pouch,  where  they  remain  concealed  until  danger  is 
passed,  when  they  come  out  again.  The  other  side  hold 
that  the  mother  viper  does  not  swallow  its  young,  but 
that  the  appearance  of  the  young  ones  bolting  down  the 
mother’s  throat  is  produced  by  the  quick  vibrations  of 
her  forked  tongue.  The  cutting  open  of  the  viper  and 
finding  the  young  ones  alive,  it  is  held,  proves  nothing, 
as  this  reptile  is  ovo-viviparous;  and  the  little  vipers, 
which  are  about  five  inches  long,  are  wrapped  up  in  a 
thin  membrane,  very  like  goldbeater’s  skin.  They  are 
born  alive.” 

It  would  be  interesting  were  country  corre- 
spondents to  record  their  observations  on  this 
subject.  If  I can  believe  my  own  eyes  my  testi- 
mony is  in  favour  of  the  swallowing  creed. 

John  Lane. 

158,  Barnsbury  Road,  N. 

Painting  of  the  Death  of  Cleopatra. — I 
have  an  excellent  impression  of  Cleopatra  apply- 
ing the  asp  by  that  great  master  of  the  art  of  line 
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engraving  Sir  Eobert  Strange,  bearing  the  date 
1752.  The  engraving  is  dedicated  to  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  W ales,  in  whose  possession  the  original 
painting  of  it  by  Guido  is  said  to  be,  according 
to  the  inscription  underneath.  The  lines  from 
Horace  are  appropriately  inscribed  : — 

“ Ausa  et  jacentem  visere  regiam 
Vuitu  sereno,  fortis  et  asperas 
Tractare  serpentes,”  &c. 

In  what  collection  is  the  painting  at  the  present 
time?  I have  heard  in  that  at  Windsor  Castle, 
belonging  to  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty.  Yet, 
glancing  at  the  list  of  pictures  advertised  for  sale 
in  the  Daily  News  of  April  15,  1878,  belonging  to 
the  late  Hugh  A.  J.  Munro,  Esq.,  a Cleopatra  by 
Guido,  and  engraved  by  Sir  E.  Strange,  is  men- 
tioned. It  may,  however,  be  that  there  are  two 
paintings  of  Cleopatra  by  Guido  in  existence  at 
different  periods  of  her  life,  and  also  two  different 
engravings  by  Strange. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Xewbourne  Rectory,  IVoodbridge. 

Grammar  : “ Less.” — Is  “ less  ” truly  a com- 
parative or  a positive?  We  say  less,  lesser, 
lessest,  or,  in  modern  form,  least;  yet  the  idea  of 
less  seems  to  be  in  itself  necessarilj’’  a comparative. 
To  ask  the  question  in  other  words,  what  difference 
exists  between  “less”  and  “lesser”  ? 

Tregeagle. 

Proverbs  : Demodocus  ; Goldsmith. — I am 
anxious  to  find  out  the  “ local  habitation  ” of  the 
two  proverbs  following,  to  be  found  in  Gibbon’s 
Decline  and  Fall,  Milman’s  edition,  vol.  vii.  p.  4, 
note.  The  first,  “which  is  ascribed  to  Demo- 
docus ” : — 

l^a7T7ra86io]v  ttot  e)(^i8pa  KaK7]  Sdicev,  dkkd  Kai 
avri] 

Kare^ai'e,  yevrrajJLev7]  ai'/xaros  idfdokov. 

The  second  ; — 

“ Un  serpent  mordit  Jean  Frei’on,  eh  bien? 

Le  serpent  en  mourut.” 

The  idea  expressed  in  these  sayings  is  the  same  as 
that  contained  in  Goldsmith’s  Elegy  on  the  Death 
of  a Mad  Dog : — ■ 

“ The  man  recovered  of  the  bite, 

The  dog  it  was  that  died.” 

I remember  an  entertaining  discussion  in  an 
Oxford  common-room  as  to  whether  or  no  the 
dog  of  Goldsmith’s  Elegy  was  really  suffering  from 
hydrophobia.  Opinion  inclined,  after  a careful 
consideration  of  the  whole  poem,  in  favour  of  the 
dog’s  sanity.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

Temple. 

“ Mat-upart.” — The  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  shows 
that  the  vicar  of  Beeston,  in  Nottinghamshire,  was 
formerly  entitled  to  certain  tithes  known  as  “May- 
upart.”  What  was  the  probable  meaning  of  this 
term  ? A.  E.  L.  L. 


Eemington  of  Lund. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  respecting  John,  Thomas,  Christopher, 
and  Charles,  the  four  younger  sons  of  Sir  Thomas, 
all  living  1647 ; or  respecting  his  brother  Timothy, 
of  Newbold,  Yorkshire,  living  1655  ? 

E.  T.  White-Thomson. 

Broomford  Manor,  Exboume,  Devon. 

“ Family  Anecdotes,”  by  Francis  Henry 
Egerton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bridgwater. — Many 
years  ago  I picked  up  at  a book-stall  in  Paris 
the  above,  a thin  octavo.  Some  are  interesting, 
some  stale,  and  some  not  particularly  decent ; 
but  what  I desire  to  inquire  about  is  a long  note, 
which  in  my  copy  is  represented  by  hyphens,  and 
which  extends,  with  only  two  lines  of  text,  from 
p.  25  to  p.  36  inclusive.  Do  any  of  the  copies 
contain  this  note,  and  to  what  does  it  refer  ? 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. — “Having  been 
often  asked  as  to  the  methods  by  which  he  half 
accomplished  so  much,  he  (Bryant)  gave  to  the 
world  the  hygienic  and  literary  regulations  which 
he  had  observed  throughout  his  long  life” 
(“William  C.  Bryant,”  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine 
for  September,  p.  375).  Where  are  Bryant’s 
regulations  to  be  found  ? M.  N.  G. 

Paver’s  Yorkshire  Pedigrees. — The  late  Mr. 
William  Paver,  of  York,  England,  furnished  to 
the  Neiv  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register  for  July,  1857  (pp.  259-71),  a list  of 
Yorkshire  pedigrees  in  his  possession,  being  a con- 
solidation of  the  Visitations  of  1584,  1612,  and 
1665.  Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  inform  me 
where  hir.  Paver’s  manuscripts  are  now,  and 
whether  copies  of  the  pedigrees  can  be  procured  ? 

John  Ward  Dean. 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 

The  Parish  Bull.^ — In  the  Hundred  Court 
of  the  town  and  liberty  of  Kingston-on-Thames, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Elizabeth,  a jury  presented, 
by  way  of  complaint,  the  vicar,  a Mr.  Pope,  be- 
cause “ he  hath  not  a bull  at  the  Parsonage  accord- 
ing to  th’  olde  custome”  ; and  it  was  ordered  “ that 
he  have  one  from  henceforth  on  payne  of  x.  shillings 
for  every  lackinge.”  Was  this  custom  general,  or 
was  it  peculiar  to  Kingston  ? 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead. 

Eheims  Cathedral  is  said  to  resemble  a paint- 
ing on  glass  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  St.  Martin- 
es-Vignes  at  Troyes,  bearing  date  1606,  so  that 
the  cathedral  at  Eheims  is  as  a pattern  of  the 
celestial  city  built  upon  the  earth.  Can  anybody 
say  who  executed  the  vitrauo:  at  Troyes  ? It  is 
not  likely  that  the  artist  thought  about  Eheims ; 
whence  then  did  he  get  his  plan  of  the  city  ? Were 
the  French  able  to  produce  good  stained  glass  in 
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1606  ? I thought  the  Dutch  only  practised  the  art 
in  that  day.  0.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

“ Polly  Lug  Day.” — When  I was  a hoy,  up- 
- wards  of  half  a century  ago,  and  went  to  school  at 
j Stauwix,  a suburb  of  Carlisle,  there  was  one  day  in 
I the  year  known  as  “ Pully  Lug  Day,”  on  which  we 
pulled  each  other’s  ears,  termed  in  the  Cumbrian 
-I  dialect  “lugs.”  I should  like  to  know  if  the  practice 
; is  still  kept  up,  on  what  day  in  the  year  it  falls, 

' and  what  is  the  origin  of  the  custom. 

Geo.  Johnston. 

William  Barnes  Rhodes. — What  is  known  of 
I the  author  of  Bomhastcs  Furioso,  first  produced  in 
I 1810  ? What  other  works  of  his  are  published  'I 
, H.  Kirk. 

Sleaford. 

I l^Bomhastce  Furioso  was  produced  in  1790.] 

. Arms  and  Crest  Wanted  of  Gideon  of  Anter- 
taves,  near  Falmouth  ; also  of  Radiy  or  Radley  of 
I Knockrour,  co.  Cork.  T.  F.  R. 

Stratford  Family. — Can  any  one  inform  me 
' who  are  the  descendants  of  Robert  Stratford  (who 
settled  in  the  Queen’s  County)  and  Euseby  Strat- 
I ford  (who,  according  to  Burke’s  Peerage,  also  settled 
i in  the  Queen’s  County,  and  inherited  his  father’s 
estate  there),  brothers  of  John,  first  Earl  of 
* Aldborough  1 Eclectic. 

The  Public  Libraries  of  Europe. — Is  there 
[ to  be  found  in  any  book,  English  or  foreign,  a list 

I of  the  public  libraries  of  Europe?  If  no  such  book 

exists  it  is  high  time  that  one  should  be  made 
without  delay. 

The  word  “ public  ” as  here  applied  to  libraries 
is,  I know,  a vague  one.  Very  few  libraries  here 
or  elsewhere  are  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word 
public.  By  public  library  I mean  one  to  which  a 
person  with  good  introductions  can  get  admission. 
The  college  libraries  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  in  this  sense  public.  Anon. 

Poem  by  Dante. — I have  the  translation  of  a 
poem  attributed  to  Dante  (the  title  and  part  of  it 
are  given  below),  which  came  into  my  possession  as 
a newspaper  cutting.  My  object  is  to  ascertain  if 
it  is  authentic ; if  so,  where  the  original  is  to  be 
found,  and  by  whom  the  translation  was  made; 
also  if  it  is  a fragment  or  complete  in  itself : — 

“ Is  it  Sin  ? 

If  it  be  a sin  to  love  thee. 

Then,  indeed,  my  soul  is  dyed 
With  a stain  more  deep  than  crimson, 

That  hath  all  the  world  defied,”  &c. 

W.  H.  W. 

The  Ridleys  of  Walltoun,  Northumber- 
land.— What  became  of  the  family  of  Ridleys  of 
Walltoun,  Northumberland?  We  have  mention 


in  the  Ridley  pedigree  of  two  or  three  descents. 
John,  the  first  known  of  Walltoun,  married  Eliza- 
beth Ridley,  a sister  of  Bishop  Ridley  the  martyr. 
Has  this  family  of  Walltoun  become  extinct,  or 
can  some  one  put  me  in  a way  to  trace  their 
genealogy  ? Nicholas  Ridley  and  William  Ridley 
were  of  Battersley,  in  the  county  of  York,  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Can  any  one  inform  me 
whether  or  not  this  branch  of  the  Ridley  family 
has  become  extinct  ? Nicholas  and  William  had 
male  issue,  as  appears  from  the  Visitation  of 
Yorkshire.  G.  T.  Ridlon. 

Newburgh  Village,  Maine,  U.S.A. 

St.  Andrew,  Patron  of  Scotland. — On  the 
5th  of  July,  1318,  when  the  cathedral  of  the  future 
metropolitan  city  of  Scotland  was  opened.  King 
Robert  the  Bruce  testified  his  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  victory  vouchsafed  to  the  Scots  at  Bannock- 
burn by  the  intercession  of  St.  Andrew,  guardian 
of  their  realm.  Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
indicate  the  earliest  authentic  document  where  St. 
Andrew  receives  this  style — where  he  is  called,  in 
a word,  guardian  of  the  realm,  protector  of  the 
kingdom,  patron  of  the  Scots,  (Sc.  ? H.  Ll.  G. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Tyne  Banks  : a Poetical  Sketch.  By  a Visitor  in  New- 
castle. Newcastle,  1832,  pp.  40.  Printed  for  the  author 
for  private  presentation  only.  J.  Manuel. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ To  please  the  noble  dame,  the  courtly  squire 
Produced  a teapot  made  in  Worcestershire,”  &c. 

K.  W.  B. 

“ Up  rose  the  monarch  of  the  glen.” 

Lloyd  Smith. 

“Whom  Yorick  honoured,  and  Eugenius  loved.” 

To  whom  is  the  reference  ? John  Pickford,  M.A. 


Kcpltrif. 

REPLIES  NOT  ALWAYS  ANSWERS. 

(5t»  S.  X.  173.) 

Your  correspondent  Mr.  T.  Smith  Woolley 
observes  at  the  above  reference  that  “replies  are 
not  always  answers.”  Are  they  ever,  except  in 
the  extended  sense  in  which  answer  is  used  as  a 
general  term  comprehending  answer,  reply,  and 
rejoinder?  and  in  that  sense  how  can  they  be  any- 
thing else  ? What  are  the  ideas  he  attaches  to  the 
two  words  ? I have  a guess  at  his  meaning,  but  it 
would  be  unfair  to  put  into  his  mouth  a distinction 
which  he  might  perhaps  repudiate,  and  for  which 
I find  no  trace  of  authority.  In  Crabb’s  English 
Synonymes  it  is  stated  that  “ an  a7isiver  is  given 
to  a question  ; a reply  is  made  to  an  assertion.” 
I do  not  believe  in  this  distinction,  nor  have  I any 
more  faith  in  the  statement  of  the  same  authority 
that  “ an  answer  may  be  either  spoken  or  written  ; 
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reply  aod  rejoinder  are  used  in  personal  discourse 
only.”  The  true  distinction  I take  to  be  that  an 
answer  is  the  return  to  a question  or  assertion  ; 
a reply  is  the  return  to  an  answer  ; and  a rejoinder 
is  tlie  return  to  a reply.  In  common  law  pleading 
the  plaintiffs  statement,  or  declaration,  was  met 
by  the  defendant’s  pZm,  followed,  if  necessary,  by 
the  plaintiffs  re^jlication,  the  defendant’s  rejoinder, 
the  plaintiff’s  s\wrejoinder,t\\e  defendant’s  reiutte)', 
&c.  In  common  parlance  the  answer  of  the  second 
speaker  or  writer  to  the  question  or  assertion  of 
the  first  is  analogous  to  the  plea,  the  reply  is  equi- 
valent to  the  replication,  and  the  rejoinder  is 
a term  common  to  legal  and  general  phraseology. 
Beyond  this  stage  the  law  terms  have  not  been 
adopted  into  common  speech,  except  that  we  use 
the  verb  rehut  nearly  in  the  sense  of  refute,  and 
with  no  reference  to  the  order  of  speeches  in 
a debate.  Johnson  defines  reply  as  “Answer — 
return  to  an  answer.”  If  he  had  reversed  the 
order  of  the  meanings,  as  Bichardson  more 
correctly  does,  there  would  not  have  been  much 
fault  to  be  found,  for  I must  admit  that  the  two 
words  have  been  so  often  confounded  that  ample 
authority  may  be  found,  even  among  our  best 
authors,  for  treating  ansioer  as  a secondary  mean- 
ing of  rep)ly.  But  is  it  not  desirable  to  confine  the 
words  to  their  strict  meanings?  Why  should 
people  write,  “ In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yester- 
day,” when  the  letter  referred  to  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  correspondence?  And  inasmuch  as 
a large  proportion  of  the  articles  which  you  print 
under  the  general  title  of  “ Eeplies  ” are  in  reality 
answers,  would  it  not  be  more  correct  to  make  the 
heading  “Answers  and  Eeplies,”  or  at  least  to 
substitute  “Answers”  as  the  more  general  term? 
When  we  speak  of  “ the  right  of  reply  ” we 
recognize  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  Reply 
and  repilied  occur  forty-eight  times  in  Paradise 
Lost.  In  twentj"  of  these  instances  the  word  is 
used  in  its  strictly  correct  sense,  as  the  first 
speaker’s  return  to  the  answer  of  the  second  ; in 
twenty-four  other  instances  it  is  used  for  the 
speech  of  either  the  first  or  second  speaker  at 
a later  stage  of  the  colloquy  (the  necessity  for 
which  arises  from  the  fact  that  rejoin  or  rejoinder 
forms  no  part  of  Milton’s  vocabulary,  and  neither 
he  nor  other  non-legal  writers  have  any  distinctive 
term  for  the  stages  of  dialogue  beyond  it) ; and  in 
only  four  cases  is  it  applied  to  the  second  speech, 
where,  as  I contend,  the  word  ansiver  should  have 
been  used.  J.  F.  Marsh. 


The  Baldwins,  Counts  of  Flanders  S. 
X.  49,  139,  211.) — His  birth  in  England,  his 
descent  from  Alfred  the  Great  through  his  mother, 
and  his  marriage  with  a lady  descended  from  the 
old  royal  family,  did  much  to  reconcile  the  English 
to  Henry  I.  All  the  particulars  of  the  lineage  of 
his  wife  are  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chron., 


but  his  own  maternal  descent  from  King  Alfred, 
through  the  Counts  of  Flanders*  is  less  familiar  ia 
detail,  although  the  proofs,  as  found  in  documents 
and  charters  given  in  He  Vree’s  work  on  the 
counts,  are  conclusive,  as  the  personages  in  ques- 
tion give  therein  particulars  of  their  own  immediate 
parentage. 

That  Queen  Mathilda  was  daughter  of  Count 
Baldwin  V.,  called  “ de  Lille,”  by  his  wife  Adela, 
widow  of  Eichard,  Duke  of  Normandy  (oh.  1028), 
and  daughter  of  Eobert  “ the  Pious,”  King  of 
France,  and  granddaughter  of  Count  Baldwin  IV., 

“ le  Barbu,”  by  his  first  wife,  Cunigundis,  daughter 
of  Frederick,  Count  of  Luxembourg,  hardly  re- 
quires confirmation  from  documentary  evidence,, 
but  the  rest  of  the  ascending  line  is  more  obscure, 
authorities  differ,  and  works  of  reference,  as 
Betham’s  Genealogies,  err  in  details.  The  following 
notes  are  chiefly  from  the  charters  given  in  the 
“Preuves”  at  the  end  of  De  Vree’s  (Uredius) 
work.  “Ego  Balduinus  Barbatus  cum  matre  mea 
Susanna,  regind  post  excessum  vitie  patris  mer 
Arnulphi  marchisi.”  At  the  date  (988)  of  the 
instrument  from  which  this  extract  is  made 
Susanna,  who  was  daughter  of  Berengar,  King  of 
Italy,  had,  it  appears,  already  been  married  by  the 
youthful  King  Eobert  of  France,  although  the  only 
authority,  and  that  a doubtful  one,  which  makes 
him  marry  the  count’s  widow  is  the  Life  of  St. 
Bertulf  (Bouquet,  x.  365),  and  there  she  is  called 
Eosalie. 

Count  Arnulph  IL,  styled  “ Marquis  ” in  his 
son’s  charter,  as  above,  was  called  “junior”  in 
reference  to  his  grandfather,  Count  Arnulph,  “ le 
Grand,”  or  “ le  Vieux,”  whom  he  had  succeeded  in 
964  when  a minor,  Baldwin  his  father  having 
died  three  years  before.  His  mother  was  Mathil- 
dis,  daughter  of  Conrad,  King  of  Arles  (by 
Mathildis,  daughter  of  King  Louis  d’Outremer) ; 
and  she  married  secondly  Godefrid,  Count  of 
Verdun,  and  had  two  other  sons,  Godefrid  and 
Gozelin.  We  have  young  Arnulf’s  own  statement 
in  a deed  that  Adela  was  his  grandmother.  She 
was  daughter  of  Herbert  II.,  Count  of  Vermandois, 
and  wife  of  Count  Arnulph  “ le  Vieux,”  who  was 
himself  the  elder  son  of  King  Alfred’s  youngest 
daughter,  Eltrudis  (HHfthryth),  by  her  husband. 
Count  Baldwin  II.,  “ le  Chauve  ” (ob.  Sept.  10, 
918).  King  Alfred  left  his  daughter  by  will  lands 
at  Chippenham,  Wellow,  and  Ashton,  besides  a 
hundred  pounds  (of  silver).  Lands  at  Greenwich 
and  Lewisham,  probably  part  of  her  marriage 

* Mr.  Longfellow,  in  Ills  well-known  lines.  The  Belfry 
of  Bruges,  mentions  “all  the  Foresters  of  Flanders”; 
and  in  a note  says,  “ The  title  of  Foresters  was  given  to 
the  early  governors  of  Flanders  appointed  by  the  kings 
cf  France  : Lyderick  du  Bucq,  in  the  days  of  Clothaire  II., 
was  the  first  of  them,  and  Baudouin  Bras  de  Fer,  who 
stole  av/ay  the  fair  Judith,  daug’oter  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
from  the  French  Court,  and  married  her  in  Bruges,  was 
the  last,”  and  the  first  of  the  counts. 
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portion,  slie  gave  in  916  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter, 
!it  Ghent,  “pro  renieclio  anima3  senioris  inei 
Balduini,  et  ineic  ipsiu.s  et  filionini  meorum” — 
, Counts  Arnulph  and  Adalulph,  who  witnessed  the 
I charter.  She  died  June  7,  929,  and  was  buried 
in  the  abbey  churcii.  She  left,  besides,  two 
daughters,  Elswid  and  Arinentruth,  as  the  chro- 
' nicler  Ethelwerd  says  in  his  letter  to  his  cousin 
Mathilda  (Countess  of  Milan).  The  former  was 
no  doubt  named  after  her  grandmother,  Alfred’s 
. queen,  as  the  second  son  was  after  his  maternal 
1,  ancestor  King  Ethelwulf,  whose  widow  Judith 
I was  his  father’s  mother  also. 

Ethelwulf  was  Count  of  Boulogne  and  Terrou- 
enne.  In  926  he  had  been  the  chief  of  the  success- 
i ful  embassy  to  King  Athelstan  to  demand  for 

I Hugh,  Count  of  I’aris,  Duke  of  the  Franks,  the 

' hand  of  his  sister  Eadhild  (W.  Malmsbury).  It 
is  also  recorded  of  him  that  he  caused  the  body  of 
his  cousin  Edwin  the  Etheling,  who  had  been 
1 1 drowned  in  the  Channel,  to  be  honourably  buried 
tl  in  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Bcrtin  at  St.  Omer. 
H This  was  in  933,  and  the  same  year,  on  Kov.  13, 

‘ I he  himself  died  without  issue. 

Count  Arnulph  the  elder,  besides  Baldwin,  had 
I a son  Egbert,  who  died  a child,  but  will  have  been 
■ I named  after  our  king.  He  also  had  a daughter 

I Luitgarde,  who  already  in  951  was  the  wife  of 

Wichmann,  “ Count  of  the  Castle  of  Ghent,”  from 
I whom  descended  Gilbert  de  Gand,  who  had 
' Folkingham  and  a great  estate  in  Lincolnshire 
I from  the  Conqueror.* 

Gilbert  was  probably  otherwise  related  to  Queen 
I Matilda,  but  he  could  not  have  been  son  of  her 
j brother.  Count  Baldwin  YI.,  as  stated  in  the 
I “ Descensus  de  Gant  ” {Mon.  Angl.,  v.  491), 
adopted  by  Dugdale  in  his  Baronage,  and  thence 
in  all  topographical  and  genealogical  works  since, 
for  which  there  is  little  excuse,  as  Du  Chesne’s 
Hist.  Gen.  des  Maisons  de  Guis7ies,  d’Ardres,  de 
* Gand,  &c.,  was  printed  as  long  ago  as  1631.  The 
statement  is  even  still  constantly  made,  in  spite  of 
the  correction  in  so  well  known  a work  as  Mr. 
ForresteFs  translation  of  Ordericus  Vitalis  (Bohn’s 
Library,  vol.  ii.  p.  506,  note  2).  A.  S.  Ellis. 

Westminster. 

CoiLLTE  : Con  (5*''  S.  x.  187.) — The  word  coill 
affixed  to  a locality  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Irish  topograph}'.  Coill  in  the  Irish  language 
signifies  a wood,  a grove,  a wilderness,  plural 


* Gilbert  de  Gand  was  no  doubt  a younger  son  of 
Ralph  de  Gand,  Lord  of  Aloat,  near  Ghent  or  Gand,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  or  his  father,  or,  indeed,  any 
of  his  family,  was  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  He  alone 
settled  over  here,  hut  he  brought  with  him  one  or  more 
members  of  a family  called  De  Alost,  who  occur  in  Lin- 
colnshire and  Holderness,  besides  other  neighbours.  His 
son  founded  a priory  at  Bridlington,  and  a monk  named 
Wichman,  probably  a cousin,  was  nominated  first  prior 
(v.  Journal  Yorkshire  Archceol.  Assoc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  230). 


coillte=yiood3.  See  O’Brien’s  Irish  IJidionary,. 
s.v.  “Coillte  maihineacha,  a territory  near  MitcheLs- 
town,  CO.  Cork,  formerly  belonging  to  a tribe  of 
the  O’Caseys.”  The  following  extracts  are  taken 
from  the  Amials  of  the  Four  Masters.  The  years 
will  render  reference  to  the  original  easy,  and  the 
modern  name  will  show  how  great  a change  has 
taken  place  in  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  now 
adopted  from  the  original : — 

1186.  Coill-a’-Clair,  now  Kildare,  in  the  bar.  of  Kil- 
coursy,  King’s  co.  This  place  was  originally  covered 
with  wood. 

1260.  Coill-Bearain,  now  Kilbarran,  bar.  of  Upper 
Tulla,  CO.  Clare. 

1270.  Coillte  Conmaicne,  near  C.arrick  on  Shannon,  in 
Connaught.  This  is  very  probably  the  locality  your 
correspondent  D.  F.  is  in  search  of. 

1280.  Coill-an-daingin,  now  Dangan  Wood,  in  Con- 
naught. See  O’Donovan’s  note. 

1309.  Coill  an-Chlochain,  Aurjlicb  the  wood  of  the 
Clochan,  or  ford  of  the  stepping  stones,  now  Kilclogha, 
bar.  of  Clankee,  co.  Cavan. 

1323.  Coill-na-n  a.mbas,  Anglic'c  the  wood  of  the  hire- 
ling soldiers,  now  Kilnaneawse,  near  Edgeworthstown, 
CO.  Longford. 

1398.  Coillin-Crubacb  still  retains  its  name,  par.  of 
Rathriagb,  co.  Longford. 

1419.  Coill-nior  na-m-Breathnach,  Anylich  the  great 
wood  of  the  Welshmen,  now  Kilmore,  bar.  of  Moyfen- 
rath,  co.  Meath. 

1435.  Coill-an  anma,  Anglice  wood  of  the  soul,  now 
Killananima,  bar.  of  Dromahaire,  co.  Leitrim. 

1445.  Coill-an-Chonaidh,  now  Killaconny,  co.  West- 
meath. 

1468.  Coillte-Luighne,  Anf.ice  the  woods  of  Leyny, 
now  a small  district,  bar.  of  Leyny,  co,  Sligo. 

1471.  Coillte-Clionchobhair,  Anglicu  Conor’s  woods, 
bar.  of  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon. 

1475.  Coillte-an-rubha,  Anglic^  the  woods  of  Rubha, 
now  Killinroe,  King’s  co. 

1490.  Coill-na-Cloicbe,  Anglice  wood  of  the  stone,  now 
Kilnacloghy,  bar.  S.  Ballintoher,  co.  Roscommon. 

1502.  Coillte-Chleirigb,  Anglice  clergyman’s  wood,  a 
woody  district,  bar.  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon  (now  obsolete). 

1502.  Coill-Beithne,  now  Kilbehiny,  a par.  in  bar.  of 
Coshlea,  co.  Limerick. 

1526.  Coill-na-lon,  Anglice  the  wood  of  the  blackbird, 
now  Kilnalun,  in  Tyrone. 

1545.  Coill-na-gcuirridin,  Anglice  wood  of  the  parsnips, 
now  Killygardan,  bar.  Raphoe,  co.  Donegal. 

1579.  Coill-mhor,  Aar/L'ce  the  great  wood,  now  Kilmore,, 
north  of  co.  Cork. 

1582.  Coill-an-Choigidh,  Anglice  the  wood  of  the  pro- 
vince, now  Kilqua'g,  near  Kilmallock,  co.  Limerick. 

1585.  Coill-na-manach,  now  the  bog  of  Kilnamanagb, 
co.  Tipperary. 

1598.  Coill-O’bh  Flannchadba,  O’Flannchada’s 

wood,  a woody  district,  par.  of  Kilkeedy,  bar.  of  Inchi- 
quin,  CO.  Clare. 

1601.  Coill-bhreac,  Anglice  the  speckled  wood,  near 
Kylebrack,  a townland,  bar.  of  Leitrim,  in  Clanrickard. 

Jvofif/=wood  (see  E.  Lhuyd,  Archceol, ogia  Bri- 
tannica.,  Oxford,  1707,  s.v.  “ Wood,”  p.  289). 

"Coed,  wood,  trees;  Ir.  ciad-cholum,  s,  wood  pigeon;- 
Lat.  lu-cetum.a.  pasture  for  cattle  ; Goth,  haithi,  a heath, 
field;  haithivisks,vri\Ji;  Ting,  heath,  heather.” — Prof.  Rhys, 
Led.  on  Welsh  PhiloL,  London,  1877,  p.  100. 

“ No  one,  however,  before  Mr.  Kerslake  has  pointed 
out  that  ‘ Pensauelcoit  ’ is  one  and  the  same  as  ‘ Pensel- 
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wood,’  the  British  coit,  coed,  or  coid  being  equivalent  to 
the  Teutonic  wood.” — Sat.  Rev.,  Sept.  7, 1878,  p.  306  b. 

O’Brien,  in  his  Diet,  above  mentioned,  under 
“ Coin,”  refers  to 

“ Geilt,  a wild  man  or  woman,  a silvestrous  person,  or 
one  that  inhabits  woods  or  deserts,  from  the  Irish  coill 
and  coillle,  woods.  Wei.  guylth,  a wild  man,  and  Wei. 
gelhtydh,  wood.  This  Irish  word  qeilt  and  coillle,  and 
the  Latin  national  word  Celice,  the  Celts,  have  an  affinity 
with  the  Hebrew  word  celat,  refugium,  because  the 
Cellcc  frequented  woods  and  groves,  either  for  their 
places  of  refuge  and  residence,  or  to  perform  their 
religious  rites  and  other  ceremonies  (vid.  Tacit,  de 
Morih.  Germ,  et  Coes.  Commentar.).” 

E.  C. 

Cork. 

Indian  Dinner  Services  (5‘’‘  S.  x.  128.) — 
H.  A.  W.  will  find  mention  of  these  services  in 
the  Catalogue  published  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  the  Franks  Collection  exhibited  at 
the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  (second  edit.,  p.  92). 
The  manufacture  was  Chinese,  but  the  designs 
were  supplied  from  England  and  other  countries. 
As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Pere  d’Entrecolles, 
the  Jesuit  missionary,  whose  letters  were  written 
in  1712  and  1722,  the  manufactory  of  King-te- 
chin  made  specimens  with  foreign  designs  ordered 
by  the  Canton  merchants  after  models  sent  from 
Europe.  Probably  there  was  an  agent  at  Canton 
who  supplied  the  required  designs  for  the  wealthy 
merchants  and  others  who  desired  to  have  their 
arms  emblazoned  on  their  services.  All  dishes 
and  plates  with  flat  edges  were  made  for  Europe, 
as  these  shapes  were  not  according  to  Chinese  taste. 
The  factory  at  Shaon-king  Foo,  near  Canton,  pro- 
bably made  the  bulk  of  them.  “ Indian  ” is  merely 
the  European  term  for  Oriental.  The  French 
called  it  “porcelaine  des  Indes.”  Mr.  Franks 
shows  that  there  is  no  reason  to  ascribe  it,  as 
Jacquemart  has  done,  to  Japan.  Still  less  rational 
is  the  idea  that  Lowestoft  produced  them.  There 
is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  hard  paste  having 
been  made  there.  The  manufactory  there  was 
considerable,  but  it  was  of  the  usual  English  soft 
paste.  The  few  specimens  that  exist  of  hard 
paste  which  w'ere  certainly  imintcd  at  Lowestoft 
are  Oriental  white  bowls  decorated  there  after- 
wards. A punch-bowl  in  the  Franks  Collection 
(No.  625b),  of  the  supposed  Lowestoft  class,  and 
inscribed  “ W.  E.  S.,  Warren  Lodge,”  is  dated 
1769,  eight  years  earlier  than  the  so-called  inven- 
tion of  hard  paste  there.  The  manifest  Chinese 
style  of  the  minor  details  in  the  decoration  of  this 
commonly  called  “ Lowestoft  ” ware  ought  long 
ago  to  ho.ve  settled  the  question  of  its  Oriental 
origin.  C.  E.  M. 

I think  that  H.  A.  W.  should  have  called  these 
“ Chinese  dinner  services.”  It  was  a custom  for 
some  “ great  families  ” to  order  porcelain  services 
from  China,  with  the  family  arms  emblazoned  on 


the  pieces,  and  these  were  frequently  used  as 
wedding  presents  to  heirs  to  estates.  The  Chinese 
can  copy  anything,  and  their  ingenuity  has  often 
been  thus  employed.  I know  a country  house 
where  the  walls  of  the  inner  hall  are  ornamented 
with  plates,  the  relics  of  such  gifts,  and  these  had 
been  procured  through  the  grand  China  ships  of 
the  old  Leadenhall  Street  CompanjR  The  ware 
itself  and  the  painting  are  both  from  China,  not 
India.  Alfred  Gatty,  D.D. 

Eoyal  Family  Prayers  (5*'^  S.  x.  147.) — The 
following  extracts  from  the  eighteenth  suffrage  in 
the  Litany  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  may 
assist  Mr.  Solly.  They  are  taken  from  books  in 
my  own  possession  or  found  in  the  church  of  this 
parish  (Steeple  Aston)  : — 

King  Edward  VI. ’s  Prayer  Book,  no  one  named. 

1608.  A prefix  to  my  copy  of  the  Breeches  Bible: 
“Our  gracious  Queene  Anne,  Prince  Henry,  and  the 
rest  of  the  King  and  Queene’s  Royal  issue.” 

1685.  “Our  gracious  Queene  Mary,  Catherine  the 
Queene  Dowager,  their  Royal  Highnesses  Mary  Princess 
of  Orange  and  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and 
all,”  &c. 

1713.  “His  Royal  Highness  George  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Princess,  and  their  issue,  and  all,”  &c. 

1729.  “ Our  gracious  Queen  Caroline,  their  Royal 
Highnesses  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke,  the 
Princesses,  and  all,”  &c.  [An  edition  three  years  earlier 
does  not  contain  “ the  Duke.”] 

1756.  “ Their  Royal  Highnesses  George  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  the  Duke,  the 
Princesses,  and  all,”  he. 

A Latin  Prayer  Book,  of  which  the  title-page  is  lost, 
has,  “ Celsitudinibus  regiis  Georgio  Walliarum  Principi 
Principissae  Walliarum  dotariaj  Duci  Principiesis  et 
universm  stirpi  regise.” 

1763.  “Queen  Charlotte,  their  Royal  Highnesses 
George  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
and  all,”  &c. 

1791.  “ Our  gracious  Queen  Charlotte,  his  Royal  High- 
ness George  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all,”  &c.. 

1817.  The  same,  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  inserted. 
The  following  passage  in  Twiss’s  Life  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Eldon  may  appropriately  come  in  here  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  368) ; — “ When  the  Prince  Regent  had  attained  the 
crown  there  was  no  longer  a Princess  of  Wales,  and  the 
form  till  that  time  used  was  now  of  course  expunged 

from  the  Prayer  Book, so  that  the  new  form  of 

prayer  came  out  without  any  reference  to  her,  except  so 
far  as  she  might  be  considered  to  be  comprised  in  the 
general  prayer  for  the  Royal  Family.  On  this  it  was 
afterwards  pathetically  and  strikingly  said  by  Mr.,  after- 
wards Lord,  Denman,  that  if  she  was  included  in  any 
general  prayer  it  was  in  the  prayer  for  ‘all  that  are 
desolate  and  oppressed.’  ” 

1822.  Simply  “ all  the  Royal  Family.” 

1846.  “Adelaide  the  Queen  Dowager,  the  Prince 
Albert,  Albert  [not  Albert  Edward]  Prince  of  Wales,”  &c. 

1860.  “ 'fhe  Prince  Consort,  Albert  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  all,”  &c. 

In  conclusion  I would  notice  a curious  error  in 
a Eoman  Catholic  book  of  devotion,  a copy  of  the 
Garden  of  the  Soul,  printed  in  London  in  1835, 
where  in  p.  334  is  a prayer  for  “thy  servant 
George  our  King,”  though  the  last  monarch  of  thal 
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name  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers  nearly  or 
quite  five  years  before  the  date  on  the  title-page. 

William  Wing. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 

At  a later  period  than  Mr.  Solly  assigns  to  his 
old  Bibles  a certain  “ Fast-Book  ” was  put  forth 
by  Archbishop  Laud  in  which  the  royal  prayers 
were  tampered  with,  and  one  of  the  examples 
adduced  by  your  correspondent  was  the  arbitrary 
act  of  that  overbearing  ecclesiastic,  who  had  a 
fancy  for  meddling  with  liturgies.  It  is  found  in 
the  Naves  from  Ipswich : — 

“Discovering  certaine  late  detestable  practises  of  some 
domineering  Lordly  Prelates,  to  Undermine  the  Estab- 
lished doctrine  and  discipline  of  our  Church,  extirpate 
all  orthodoxe  sincere  Preachers,  and  preaching  of  Gods 
word,  usher  in  Popery,  Superstition  and  Idolatry,  loith 
their  lale  Pun/ations  of  the  New  Fast-book  contrarie  to 
his  Majesties  Proclamation,  and  intolerable  affront  there- 
in offered  to  the  most  illustrious  Lady  Elizabeth,  the 
Kings  only  Sister,  and  her  Children  (Even  while  they  are 
now  loyally  entertained  at  Court),  in  blootting  them  out 
of  the  Collect,  and  to  his  Jlig'esty,  his  Queene,  and  their 
Royal  Progeny  in  blotting  them  out  of  the  number  of 
Gods  Elect. — From  Ipswich,  Nov.  12,  Thine  in  the  Lord 
Matthew  White.  Printed  at  Ipswich”  (n.d.),  sm.  4to., 
6 leaves. 

Cut  upon  title — Death  displaying  his  dart  and 
hour-glass,  a man  hurrying  towards  him  with  out- 
stretched arms  and  monstrous  hands.  A note 
which  I have  seen  to  the  llistrio-Mastix  states 
that  three  years  after  its  publication  Prynne  was 
again  had  up  by  the  bishops,  and  “ the  remaining 
stumps  of  this  zealous  puritan’s  ears  were 
inhumanly  grubbed  out  as  part  punishment  for 
a renewed  attack  upon  Laud  in  his  Naves  from 
Ipsioich.”  This  tract  of  Prynne’s  was  reprinted,* 
but  its  new  title  ended  at  the  word  “ Idolatry  ” in 
mine,  with  a different  cut — Laud  sitting  with 
books,  pens,  and  ink,  both  arms  extended,  resting 
upon  the  table.  From  his  mouth,  on  a scroll  to 
the  right,  “No  afternoon  Sermon,”  and  a ditto 
from  the  left,  “ Only  Canonical  prayers.”  Below 
the  first  two  persons  approaching  the  table  in- 
scribed, “ Churchwardens  for  the  articles,”  and  on 
the  opposite  side  four  priests  inscribed,  “ Altar 
Cringing  Priests,”  in  illustration  of  some  of  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  alluded  to  in  the  pamphlet, 
— a very  violent  one,  abounding  in  such  phrases 
as  “ Luciferian  Lord  Bishops,”  “ Arch  Agents  for 
the  Devil  and  the  Pope  of  Home,”  &c.,  with  an 
earnest  appeal  to  King  Charles  to  hang  up  such 
traitors  as  have  “thus  openly  abused  his  only 
Sister  and  her  Children  now  present  with  thee,” 
and  “ w'ho  treat  thy  Subjects  like  Dogs  and  dirt 
under  their  tyrannical!,  Papisticall  feete.” 

J.  0. 

Paley  and  the  Watch  Illustration  (4^*^  S. 
xi.  354,  452 ; xii.  15,  95.)— It  has  often  been 

* “ First  printed  at  Ipswich  and  now  reprinted  for 
J.  Bates,  1641.” 


noticed  that  there  is  an  evident  resemblance 
between  Paley’s  Natural  Theology  and  Nieu- 
wentyt’s  Religious  Philosopher,  translated  from 
the  Dutch  by  John  Chawiberlayne,  Lond.,  1718-19, 
and  1730,  and  it  has  also  been  observed  that  the 
argument  has  been  illustrated  by  a reference  to 
finding  a work  of  art  by  earlier  writers  (u.s.,  p.  96). 
But  I have  not  seen  it  remarked  that  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  had  previously  drawn  out  the  illustration 
from  the  watch  at  some  length,  though  in  a different 
manner. 

“ Suppose,”  he  writes,  “ that  Greece,  where  these 
philosophers  mostly  lived,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
curiosity  of  mechanical  engines,  though  known  in  some 
remote  region  of  the  world,  and  that  an  excellent  artist 
had  secretly  brought  and  deposited  in  some  field  or  forest 
some  excellent  watch  or  clock,  which  bad  been  so  formed 
that  the  cause  of  its  motion  was  hidden  and  involved 
in  some  close  contrived  piece  of  mechanism ; that  this 
watch  was  so  framed  that  the  motion  thereof  might  have 
lasted  a year  or  so ; and  that  the  scholars  of  the  several 
schools  of  Epicurus,  of  Aristotle,  of  Plato,  and  the  rest 
of  those  philosophical  sects,  had  casually,  in  their  walk, 
found  this  admirable  and  seemingly  self-moving  machine, 
what  kind  of  work  would  there  have  been  made  by  every 
sect  in  giving  an  account  of  it  ? 

“ And  whilst  all  the  masters  were  thus  contriving  the 
solution  of  the  phenomena,  in  the  hearing  of  the  artist 
that  made  it,  and  when  they  had  all  spent  their  philo- 
sophizing upon  it,  the  artist  that  made  this  engine,  and 
all  this  whde  listened  to  their  admirable  fancies,  tells 
them,  ‘ Gentlemen,  you  have  discovered  very  much 
excellency  of  invention  touching  this  piece  of  work  that 
is  before  you,  but  you  are  all  miserably  mistaken  ; for  it 
was  I that  made  this  watch  and  brought  it  hither,  and 
I will  show  you  how  I made  it.  First,  I wrought  the 
spring,  and  the  fusee,  and  the  wheels,  and  the  balance, 
and  the  case,  and  table  ; I fitted  them  one  to  another, 
and  placed  these  several  axes  that  are  to  direct  the 
motions  of  the  index  to  discover  the  hour  of  the  day,  of 
the  figure  that  discovers  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the 
other  various  motions  that  you  see ; and  then  I put  it 
together  and  wound  up  the  spring,  which  hath  given  all 
these  motions  that  you  see  in  this  curious  piece  of  work ; 
and  that  you  may  be  sure  I tell  you  true,  I will  tell  you 
the  whole  order  and  progress  of  my  making,  disposing, 
and  ordering  of  this  piece  of  work  ; the  several  materials 
of  it,  the  manner  of  the  forming  of  every  individual  part 
of  it,  and  how  long  I was  about  it.’  ” — “ On  the  Origin  of 
Mankind,”  in  Burnet’s  Life  of  Hale,  Lond.,  1823, 
pp.  47-9. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Dante  and  the  Word  “ Lucciola”  (5*  S.  x. 
143.) — In  Florio’s  Italian  Dictionary,  1611,  this 
word  is  thus  explained  : “ Lucciole,  gloe-wormes, 
or  glaae-wormes.”  In  Alberti’s  Italian- French 
Dictionary,  1788,  s.v.  “Lucciola,”  it  is  defined  as 
a “ Sorta  d’  insetto  volante,  c’ne  risplende  la  notte 
con  moto  alternativo.  Mouche  luisante ; lucciole.” 
Mr.  Eossetti  translates  it  “ fire-flies.” 

W.  G.  Stone. 

Walditch,  Bridport. 

Tee  Wakeman  at  Eipon  t5“*  S.  x.  148.) — 
Your  correspondent  may  learn  what  were  the 
duties  of  the  wakeman  of  Eipon  by  referring  to 
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Gent’s  History  of  Bipon  or  to  The  Guide  to  Rij^on, 
Fountains  Abbey,  mid  Places  of  Interest  in  the 
Vicinity,  by  the  (alas  that  I should  have  to  write 
the  word  !)  late  John  Richard  Walbran,  F.S.A.,  of 
Eipon.  It  is  a most  charming  guide-book,  a new 
edition  of  which  (the  twelfth)  was  published  in 
1875,  revised  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Raine,  M.A., 
and  Mr.  William  Fowler  Stephenson,  and  contain- 
ing a memoir  of  the  author  by  Edward  Peacock, 
Esq.,  whose  personal  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  author’s  talents  rendered  him  peculiarly 
well  fitted  to  undertake  the  task. 

Some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  I formed  one  of 
a party  who  under  Walbran’s  guidance  explored 
the  interesting  ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey  and  the 
adjoining  beautiful  grounds.  I shall  remember 
that  day  to  the  end  of  my  life.  During  the  even- 
ing, after  dining  at  Blacker’s  Hotel  in  Ripon 
market-place,  we  were  aroused  by  the  sound  of  the 
wakeman’s  horn,  and  some  three  or  four  of  us 
turned  out  and  tried  our  skill  upon  the  curious- 
looki.ng  instrument.  I cannot  say  much  for  our 
success.  Since  that  time  poor  Walbran  and 
another  of  the  party  very  dear  to  me  have  passed 
away.  W.  E.  Howlett. 

Kii'ton  in  Lindsey. 

The  wakeman  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  Ripon, 
and  the  last  wakeman  became  the  first  mayor  in 
1601,  when  James  I.  by  charter  appointed  the 
government  by  a mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen. 
According  to  Gent,  Ripon  was  originally  surrounded 
by  walls, 

“ whereon  watch  and  ward  had  been  kept  at  certain 
liours,  from  whence  the  vigilares  or  wakemen  took  tlieir 
title.  It  was  indeed  the  custom  of  tbs  vigilarius  or  wake- 
man  to  order  that  a horn  should  be  blown  every  night  at 
nine  of  the  clock.  And  if  any  house  or  shop  was  broke 
open  and  robb’d,  after  the  blowing  of  the  horn  till  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  why  then  the  loss  was  obliged  to  be 
made  good  to  the  suffering  inhabitant.  For  this  obliga- 
tion or  insurance  every  householder  used  to  pay  four- 
pence  a year ; but  if  there  was  a back  door  to  another 
street,  from  whence  double  danger  might  be  supposed, 
then  it  was  to  be  eightpence.  That  tax  is  since  dis- 
continu’d. But  still  they  persevere  to  blow  the  horn  at 
the  said  hour  of  the  night,  three  times  at  the  mayor’s 
door  and  thrice  at  the  market  cross.” 

These  blasts  are  still  blown  as  in  Gent’s  time, 
with  tlie  exception  that  the  horn  is  blown  but  once 
at  the  market  cross.  The  Ripon  horn,  with  its 
decorations  of  silver  badges  and  bearing  the  in- 
signia of  various  trading  companies  of  the  town,  is 
an  object  of  very  considerable  antiquarian  interest. 
There  is  an  interesting  monument  in  the  cathedral 
to  Flugh  Ripley,  the  last  wakeman,  who  died  in 
1637.  John  W.  Ford, 

Only  a Baby’s  Tooth  (5‘’^  S.  x.  165.)-— Upon 
the  evidence  of  Cuthbert  Bede  and  the  late  Dr. 
Livingstone,  the  ladies  of  Rutland  and  South 
Africa  appear  to  have  a common  opinion  as  regards 
the  ill  omen  attending  children  who  cut  the  upper 


teeth  before  the  under.  The  doctor,  in  his  Mis- 
sionary Travels  in  South  Africa  (ch.  xxviii. 
p.  577),  says  : — 

“ In  several  tribes  a child  which  is  said  to  ‘ tlola,’ 
transgress,  is  put  to  death.  ‘ Tlolo,’  or  transgression,  is 
ascribed  to  several  curious  cases.  A child  reho  cut  the 
upper  front  teeth  before  the  under  was  always  put  to 
death  among  the  Bakaa,  and,  I believe,  also  among  the 
Bakwains.” 

Happy  the  Rutlandshire  infant  “transgressors” 
not  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  superstition,  as 
are  their  unfortunate  little  black  prototypes  in 
South  Africa  ! D.  K.  T. 

“Hamir”  (5“'  S.  X.  125.)— W.  T.  M.,  in  my 
opinion,  is  quite  correct  in  surmising  that  the 
word  “Hamir”  is  the  abbreviated  form  of  the 
broad  Scottish  “ Awm  here.”  In  my  schoolboy 
days  I attended  a parish  school  on  the  Scottish 
Border,  where  the  dialect  is  or  was,  to  speak 
vernacularly,  “ braid.”  When  the  master  called 
the  school  roll  every  scholar  present  responded 
with  an  “ Awm  here,”  which,  by  curtailment, 
sounded  much  more  like  “Hamir”  than  “Awm 
here  ” in  the  rapid  response.  Our  parish  minister 
married  a young  English  lady  (a  native  of  Liver- 
pool, if  my  memory  serves  me),  and  she  spoke  such 
high  English  that  we  schoolboys,  and  often  the 
master,  could  not  understand  what  she  said.  She 
took  a great  interest  in  the  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  and  was  often  in  the  habit  of  “hearing”' 
a class  while  the  master  stood  by.  When  the  roll 
was  called  the  lady  made  a stand  against  the  time- 
hallowed  “ Flamir,”  or  “ Awm  here,”  and  by  her 
persuasion  the  response  was  shortened  to  the 
simple  “ Here.”  The  boys  did  not  take  kindly  to 
the  change,  and  “Hamir”  often  took  the  place  of 
the  new-fangled  “ Here  ” ; and  though  the  master 
plied  his  “tawse”  on  the  delinquents  most 
liberally  after  the  lady  had  retired,  yet  it  took 
a long  time  to  thrash  “Hamir”  (“Awm  here”)  out 
of  us.  When  the  new  word  was  nearly  established, 
the  lady  suggested  that  “Present”  would  be 
a better  word  than  “ Llere  ” ; but  the  school  rose 
in  revolt  against  this  further  innovation,  and  the 
master  did  not  persist  in  enforcing  “ Present  ” for 
“ Here,”  vice  “ Hamir  ” (“  Awm  here  ”).  Readers 
will  bear  in  mind  that  I speak  of  an  era  long  ante- 
cedent to  school-board  days,  when  knowledge  was 
flogged  into  the  Scottish  schoolboy  with  the  sting- 
ing “ tawse  ” in  a manner  not  unlike  that  spoken 
of  by  Captain  Cuttle’s  friend.  Jack  Bunsby,  who 
has  put  it  on  record  that  he  had  his  “ eddication 
driven  into  his  head  with  a ring  bolt.” 

H.  Kerr. 

Stacksteada,  Lancashire. 

“ Honesty  is  the  best  policy  ” (5‘’*  S.  x.  187.) 
— Since  this  query  I have  noticed  an  early  use  of 
the  proverb.  It  forms  the  heading  of  the  last 
article  in  J.  Spencer’s  Things  New  and  Old,  which 
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i was  first  published,  with  a preface  by  Fuller,  in 
i 1658.  The  same  connexion  of  justice  and  policy 
also  forms  one  of  the  topics  in  the  speech  of  the 
’ Corinthian  ambassadors,  Thucyd.,  i.  42-3  ; — 

I ical  jj.rj  voiucry  SiKaia  /aep  rdSe  Xeyccrdai, 
j ^vp-t^opa  Sf,  el  TToXepija-ei,  clXXa  eivac  to  re 
j -ydp  ^vp<jiepov,  ev  <1  av  Tts  eAdytcrra  upapravy, 

j paXicrra  eVeraf teal  raSe  iroLovvTe’s  ra 

; TTpodyKOVTO.  re  Spaa-ere,  koi  to,  apLcrra  fSovXev- 
erecrOe  vpiv  auTois.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Flodden  Field  (5^*'  S.  x.  221.) — There  are 
I early  notices  of  this  battle  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Venetian 
! State  Papers,  1867.  Henry  VIII.,  writing  from 
I Tournai,  Sept.  16,  1513,  states  that  the  battle 
took  place  on  August  8 [Sept.  9],  and  “ that  the 
King  of  Scots  perished  in  the  battle,'’  and  “ thus 
paid  a heavier  penalty  for  his  perfidy  than  we 
would  have  wished.”  On  Sept.  16  the  king  gives 
the  date  of  the  battle  Sept.  9,  “ when  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  the  great  captain  of  the  English  army, 
attacked  the  Scotch  cahip.  The  corps  of  the 
king  was  found  among  the  killed,  his  hands  being 
yet  in  their  gauntletts.”  The  Duke  of  Ferrara,  on 
Sept.  20,  stated  that  advices  from  the  French 
Court,  dated  August  5,  notified  the  victory  gained 
by  the  Scots  in  England,  6,000  English  being 
killed  and  the  lieutenant  and  men  of  note  cap- 
tured. A letter  to  Richard  Pace,  secretary  of  the 
Cardinal  of  England,  dated  Sept.  22,  gives  full 
particulars  of  the  battle.  It  was  on  a Friday. 
On  Oct.  7 it  was  stated  that  13,000  Scots  had  been 
I killed,  and  that  there  were  10,000  prisoners,  and 
j that  the  battle  was  on  Sept.  9.  Oct.  8,  Bannisius, 
j the  imperial  agent  at  Tournai,  stated  that  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  had  entered  Scotland,  burning 
" everything,  but  the  King  of  England  had  charged 
I him  to  burn  no  more.  The  iron  gauntlets  of  the 
King  of  Scots  had  been  brought  to  Henry  VIII. 
Preparations  were  making  “ for  the  performance  of 
.stately  obsequies  in  the  King  of  Scots’  honor.” 
Sept.  14,  Bavarin  wrote,  “ The  King  of  Scotland 
was  Henry’s  brother-in-law,  and  had  sworn  eternal 
peace.”  Sept.  17,  200  persons  were  dying  jier 
diem  of  the  plague  in  London.  No.  341,  p.  147, 
dated  Oct.  22,  gives  a long  list  of  Scottish  earls 
( and  lords  “killed  by  the  English  in  the  battle  of 
i the  9th  of  Sept.,  1513.  Several  Latin  names  are 
' not  identified.  In  their  camp  the  Scots  had  4,000 
! feather  beds.”  As  expressions  of  contemporary 
I news  the  above  particulars  are  curious.  T.  F. 

VoRTiGERN  (5*  S.  X.  133.) — Dr.  Mackay 
maintains  that  the  name  of  this  British  prince  is 
not  Cymric  but  Gaelic,  and  that  it  means  “ the 
i true  lord.”  In  neither  of  these  assertions  has  he 
the  support  of  our  Oxford  professor  of  Celtic.  In 
Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology,  p.  31,  Prof.  Rhys 
places  Giurtheyrn  (Vortigern)  among  the  Welsh 
proper  names.  The  Cymric  Gwrtheyrn  (which 


would  be  in  Old  Ir.  Pertigerne)  can  mean  nothing 
else  than  “ the  manly,  the  heroic  lord.”  The  Cymric 
gxo=v  in  Latin  ; compare  giein  and  vinum,  gioynt 
and  ventus.  Prof.  Rhys  says  that  perhaps  one  should 
refer  the  composition  of  most  of  the  personal  names 
containing  the  word  tegern,  “king  or  lord,”  “to  a 
prehistoric  period  of  Goidelo-Kymric  unity.”  It 
seems  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  the  name  Vortigern 
(and  the  same  applies  to  Oatigern)  cannot  be 
claimed  as  exclusively  Gaelic,  nor  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  Gaelic  tongue  having  been  spoken  in 
South  Britain.  A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

Famagosta  (5*'^  S.  X.  163.) — Some  years  ago  I 
picked  up  a curious  tract  of  four  leaves  entitled  : — 

“ Relatione  di  tvtto  il  svccesso  di  Famagosta.  Dove 
s’  intende  minutissimamente  tutte  le  scaramuccie, 
batterie,  mine  & assalti  dati  ad  eesa  Fortezza.  Btaneora 
i nomi  de  i Capitani,  & numero  delle  genti  morte,  cosi  de 
Cliristiani,  come  de  Turchi.  Et  medesimamente  di 
quelli  che  sono  restati  pregioni.  In  Venetia.  Con 
licentia  de’  Signori  Superiori.  mdlxxii.” 

Eques. 

IsFamagosta  the  Venetian  form  of ’A/x/xdxworos, 
or  did  the  archaic  Cypriotes  speak  and  write  it 
with  F 1 Hyde  Clarke. 

A Venerable  Church  Clock,  Stroud  (5“'  S. 
X.  184.) — Wm.  Holloway,  of  Stroud,  and  Giles 
Reeve,  of  Gloucester,  will  most  likely  be  found 
recorded  in  the  library  of  the  Company  of  Clock- 
makers  in  Guildhall,  and  in  the  curious  collection 
of  watch-papers  there.  The  collections  of  this 
company  afibrd  rare  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  trade  in  England.  Kingston’s  note  at  the 
above  reference  is  not  unworthy  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  for 
it  affords  a good  illustration  of  the  condition  of 
the  country  two  hundred  years  ago,  wdien  a great 
church  clock  and  chimes  could  be  dealt  with  in 
two  neighbouring  Gloucestershire  towns.  The  fact 
is,  we  have  a very  insufficient  idea — and  historians 
do  little  for  us  in  that  respect— of  the  real  condition 
of  the  country  at  remote  epochs.  There  is  one 
style  still  open  for  the  exhibitionists  ; that  is,  a 
series  of  exhibitions  of  the  arts  of  successive  cen- 
turies— say  the  seventeenth  century,  with  its 
plate,  cutlery,  jewellery,  watches,  surgical  instru- 
ments, philosophical  instruments,  tools,  silk,  lace, 
&c.  If,  farther,  there  were  provided  pictures  and 
portraits  affording  illustrations  of  these,  such  an 
exhibition  would  be  of  the  more  interest. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

First  carrying  a Child  Upstairs  (fi'**  S.  _x. 
205. ) — This  superstition  used  to  be  prevalent  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  possibly  may  still  be  so,  but  I 
always  understood  the  ill  fortune  would  attach  to 
the  mother.  Anglaise. 

I know  a nurse,  whose  whole  practice  for  the 
last  thirty  years  has  been  here  in  Glasgow,  who 
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thoroughly  believes  in  this  superstition  and  insists 
on  it.  In  her  case  it  is  not  confined  to  the  child, 
but  the  mother  also  on  her  recovery  must  go  up- 
stairs before  going  down,  even  should  she  have  to 
he  carried  up  a steep  stair  to  a tower. 

J.  B.  Fleming. 

This  must  be  widely  spread  as  it  is  found  in 
Gloucestershire.  H.  C. 

“ Medical  Bibliography.  A and  B ” (5‘'>  S. 
X.  228.) — James  Atkinson  was  Senior  Surgeon  to 
the  York  County  Hospital  and  to  the  York  Dis- 
pensary. L.  L.  H. 

“ Novell  ” : “ Mariol,”  &c.  (5*’^  S.  x.  128, 177.) 
— Novellus,  which  I take  it  is  the  word,  has  a 
variety  of  significations,  as  fallow  land,  and  land 
newly  and  for  the  first  time  broken  up,  also  a 
young  plantation,  which,  judging  from  the  context, 
I am  inclined  to  think  is  its  meaning  here.  As 
classed  “ among  the  live  stock,”  I can  make 
nothing  of  mariol.  Ducange  has  Mariola,  vdiich 
he  renders  “ imago  sanctre  Mariae  Virginis,”  an 
image  of  the  holy  Virgin  Mary.  Of  the  last  three 
words,  cuvam  is  the  only  one  of  which  I can  find 
any  explanation,  and  from  this  I conclude  that  it 
was  a kind  of  vessel  for  holding  liquid. 

It  strikes  me  that  these  extracts  may  have  been 
copied  incorrectly,  which  is  so  likely  to  happen 
where  persons  are  not  well  acquainted  with  Middle 
Latin  and  the  way  of  writing  it.  If  I had  the 
entire  document  before  me,  I think  it  probable 
that  I might  do  more  towards  solving  your  corre- 
spondent’s queries.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Eectory. 

Shakspeare  : Newton  : Harvey,  &c.  (5^’^  S. 
X.  86,  153,  198,  218.) — No  one  has  made  any 
reference  to  Prof.  Huxley’s  lecture  on  Harvey, 
delivered  at  the  Eoyal  Institution  on  Jan.  25, 
1878,  and  printed  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
February  last  (vol.  xxiii.,  N.S.,  p.  'l67).  Prof. 
Huxley  there  reviews  the  state  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  circulation  of  the  blood  before 
Harvey’s  time,  and  gives  a clear  explanation  of 
the  various  steps  that  led  up  to  the  grand  dis- 
covery. In  this  lecture  the  opinion  that  Servetus 
was  one  of  the  precursors  of  the  great  English 
physiologist  in  this  inquiry  is  controverted,  and 
the  lecturer  adds  : “ I have  studied  the  passages 
in  Ciuestion  with  great  care,  and  with  every  desire 
to  give  Servetus  his  due,  but  I confess  i cannot 
see  that  he  made  much  advance  upon  Galen.” 

H.  B.  W. 

Hogarth  and  Birds  S.  ix.  507  ; x.  38.) — 
I quote  from  Tho.  Clerk’s  The  Works  of  Hogarth 
Elucidated,  i.  182,  188  : — 

“An  excellent  elucidation  of  this  most  humorous  print 
[“  The  March  to  Finchley  ”]  was  given  to  the  public  by 
the  celebrated  Bonnell  Thornton  in  the  SlucUnt  (vol.  ii. 


p.  162),  whence  we  have  extracted  it,”  &c.  [Foot-note.] 

“ Jlr.  Samuel  Ireland,  however,  has  brought  forward 
some  particulars  which  render  it  probable  that  the  late 
Saunders  Welch,  Esq.  (many  years  a magistrate  of  West- 
minster), was  the  author  of  this  critique,”  &c 

“ The  old  soldier,  divested  of  one  spatter-dash,  and  near 
losing  the  other,  and  knocked  down  by  all-potent  gin, 
upon  calling  for  t’other  cogue,  his  waggish  comrade, 
supporting  him  with  one  hand,  endeavours  to  pour 
water  into  his  mouth  with  the  other.. ..And  here...I 
must  mention  an  absurdity  discovered  by  a professed 
connoisseur  in  painting.  ‘Can  there,’  says  he,  ‘be 
a greater  absurdity  than  the  introducing  a couple  of 
chickens  so  near  such  a crowd,  and  not  only  so,  but  see — 
their  direction  is  to  go  to  objects  it  is  natural  for  them 
to  shun?  Is  this  knowledge  of  nature?  Absurd  to  the 
last  degree  1 ’ And  here,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  ended 
our  judicious  critic.  But  how  great  was  his  surprise 
when  it  was  discovered  to  him  that  the  said  chickens 
were  in  pursuit  of  the  hen,  which  had  made  her  escape 
into  the  pocket  of  a sailor  !” 

This  last  sentence  contains  a slight  error.  On 
looking  at  the  print  the  wing  of  the  hen  is  per- 
ceived protruding  from  the  pouch  of  the  waggish 
comrade  of  the  drunken  soldier.  I must  protest 
against  the  inference  that,  because  they  are  of  rare  i 
occurrence  in  his  works,  Hogarth  could  not  draw 
birds.  Hogarth  dealt  essentially  with  the  morals 
of  human  life,  and  had  seldom  occasion  to  introduce 
birds,  fish,  &c.  Adrian  Wheeler. 

If  Mr.  Blenkinsopp  will  look  more  closely,  he 
will  find  that  Hogarth  has  not  omitted  those 
elements  of  confusion  in  his  “ March  to  Finchley,”  ] 
as  he  will  there  find  the  wing  at  least  of  a hen 
sticking  out  of  the  knapsack  of  a drunken  Guards- 
man, while  three  or  four  very  lively  little  chickens 
appear  quite  at  a loss  at  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  their  mother.  In  the  first  plate  of  the  “ Four 
Stages  of  Cruelty”  there  is,  as  well  as  a cock,  a pretty 
little  singing  bird  whose  eyes  are  being  poked  out 
by  a cruel  boy  with  a hot  knitting  needle.  That 
Hogarth  could  draw  carved  birds  at  least  well  look 
at  those  in  “Actresses  dressing  in  a Barn”  and 
the  picture  of  “ Paul  before  Felix,”  in  which  the 
plumage  and  beaks  are  not  at  all  badly  executed. 

H.  Hall. 

Lavender  Hill. 

Through  a very  curious  oversight  your  corre- 
spondents on  this  point  seem  not  to  be  aware  that 
in  the  “ March  to  Finchley  ” birds,  far  from  being 
absent  from  the  picture,  actually  form  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  painter’s  subtlest  embellishments.  \ 
Need  it  be  said  that  the  stolen  hen  in  the  pouch  i 
of  the  soldier  who  is  offering  water  to  his  drunken  j 
comrade,  and  the  chickens  fluttering  frantically  I 
in  front  of  the  little  puddle  in  search  of  their  lost 
nurse,  are  here  referred  to  ? Touching  other  pic- 
tures, two  swans  and  a crow  are  to  be  seen  in  j 
“ Blunders  in  Perspective,”  and  an  owl  in  the  j 
“ Lecture  on  Palmistry.”  J. 

Glasgow. 

Mr.  Blenkinsopp  should  refer  to  the  follow- 
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^ ' iDg  pictures  ; — “ The  Enraged  Musician  ” ; “ First 
I Stage  of  Cruelty  ” ; “ Cruelty  in  Perfection  ” ; 
P “ The  Times,”  plates  i.  and  ii.  ; “ Harlot’s  Pro- 
gress,”  plate  i.  (goose  in  basket);  “The  Bruiser, 
Chas.  Churchill”;  “March  to  Finchley”  (two 
y chickens  to  right  of  plate) ; “ Kent’s  Altar  Piece  ” ; 
I “ Don  Quixote,”  plate  iv.  ; “ Hudibras,”  plate  viii. 
(on  the  skeleton).  L.  P. 

1 

I*  French  Heraldry  (o'’*  S.  ix.  346;  x.  34.) — A 

correspondent  in  Boston  writes  to  me  to  correct  an 
error  into  which  I have  fallen  in  my  reply  on  the 
Bowdoin  coat  of  arms  {ante,  p.  34).  He  says  : — 

‘ j “ The  woodcut  from  the  Bowdoin  tomb  in  the  Heraldic 
Journal  (to  which  you  refer)  originally  figured  in  Bridg- 
t man’s  Pilgrims  of  Boston,  D.  Appleton  k.  Co.,  XewYork, 
1 1856.  The  author  there  states  that  the  period  at  which 

I the  stone  was  cut  was  unknown,  but  that  the  stone- 
cutter had  blundered  in  his  representation  of  the  Bowdoin 
crest,  which  was  not  a •pelican,  but  an  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings,  the  family  motto  being  ‘ Ut  aquilacoelum 
versus.’  Pieces  of  Gov.  Bowdoin’s  plate,  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  family,  are  engraved  with  this  crest  and 
motto,  and  with  a shield  as  follows  ; — ‘Azure,  a chevron 
or  between  three  eagles,  two  and  one.’  These  three 
eagles  certainly  look  more  like  sparrows,  unless  a 
magnifying  glass  be  used ; but  that  they  were  eagles 
there  is  little  doubt,  and  none  whatever  about  the 
tincture  of  the  field  and  chevron.” 

This  information  fills  in  the  hiatus  left  by  my  un- 
certainty about  the  tinctures,  and  may  be  of  use 
to  others  who  are  hunting  up  facts  bearing  on 
French  heraldry.  Robert  P.  Robins. 

Historical  Society  of  Penna.,  820,  Spruce  St., 
Philadelphia,  U.S. 

Hunter’s  “ Deanery  of  Doncaster  ” (5”*  S. 
X.  107,  196.) — It  is  quite  true  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  late  Mr.  Hunter  have  afforded  me  all 
facilities  in  their  power  for  a new  edition  of  South 
Yorkshire;  but  I have  encountered  difficulties 
which  I fear  are  insuperable.  In  the  first  place, 
all  the  plates  of  the  illustrations  are  lost,  and  the 
cost  of  replacing  these  would  be  very  great.  Many 
of  them  were  very  poor,  and  I doubted  their  being 
indispensable.  iNIr.  Kichols,  however,  the  original 
printer  and  publisher  of  the  work,  thought  other- 
wise, and  entertained  the  idea  of  reproducing  them, 
and,  indeed,  undertaking  the  cost  of  publication ; 
but  my  appeals  for  a guarantee  subscription  fell  so 
I far  short  of  what  would  be  the  cost  that  he 
prudently  withdrewx  Another  difficulty  was  this, 
that  Mr.  Hunter  had  left  a copy  of  his  work  pro- 
fusely annotated  by  himself.  'The  use  of  this  was 
indispensable,  and  the  loan  of  the  volumes  entailed 
the  payment  of  150f.  I have  incurred  as  much 
expense  as  I can  afford  in  seeking  information  and 
making  the  project  known ; and  as  my  subscrip- 
tion list  only  amounted  to  under  900Z.,  I have 
been  compelled  to  retire.  What  I would  recom- 
mend would  be  the  issue  of  the  work,  say  in  six 
numbers  at  one  guinea  each ; and  with  some  plates 
that  might  be  given,  and  woodcuts  of  specially 


interesting  objects,  the  book  would  be  sufficiently 
illustrated.  But  the  fortunate  editor  of  two  large 
folios  ought  to  have  5001.  at  his  bank  before  he 
starts.  The  genealogical  portion  certainly  needs 
revision  ; but  my  wonder  is  that  Mr.  Hunter  was 
able  to  accumulate  the  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion which  these  volumes  contain. 

Alfred  Gatty,  D.D. 

Legend  of  Holme  Church  (S”*  S.  ix.  508  ; 
X.  16,  36,  216.) — There  is  a legend  of  the  church 
of  Hoierup,  in  Denmark,  not  mentioned  by  your 
numerous  correspondents.  A view  of  the  church, 
on  the  top  of  Stevns  Klint — a long  ridge  of  chalk 
cliffs — and  a description  of  it,  may  be  found  in 
Marryatt’s  Jutland  and  the  Danish  Isles,  vol.  ii. 
p.  358.  Briefly,  it  was  built  in  very  early  days — 
the  fourteenth  century  (some  say  by  a skipper, 
others  by  a pirate) — as  a votive  offering  to  Heaven 
for  preservation  from  a fearful  tempest,  and  con- 
structed on  the  klint’s  edge,  to  serve  as  a landmark 
to  those  at  sea.  While  the  masons  were  engaged 
in  building,  the  walls  constantly  fell  down,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  stand  straight.  This  ill- 
natured  people  attributed  to  want  of  skill  in  the 
architect ; most  wrongfully,  for  it  was  all  the 
trolles,  who  were  thought  to  have  been  disturbed. 
The  masons  were  about  to  begin  their  task  again, 
when  they  heard  a loud  deep  voice  from  within 
the  hill  exclaim  in  Swedish,  “ Hoier  up!”  higher 
up.  Then  they  knew  how  to  act ; and,  following 
the  advice  of  the  voice,  built  their  church  on  the 
summit  of  the  clift',  calling  it  Hoierup,  and  here  it 
stands  to  the  present  day.  But  it  would  have 
toppled  into  the  water  long  ago,  only  on  each 
Christmas  Eve  the  angels  bear  it  back  the  footstep 
of  a cock.  M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

A somewhat  similar  legend  is  connected  with 
Callaly  Castle,  about  two  miles  from  Whittingham, 
in  North  Northumberland,  until  very  recently  the 
seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Claverings.  The 
castle  stands  near  a brook  side,  where  the  legend 
says  the  builders  were  compelled  to  erect  it.  A 
neighbouring  hill  was  the  site  originally  chosen, 
and  operations  were  continued  for  some  time,  the 
work  done  in  the  day  being  always  undone  during 
the  night.  A watch  was  at  last  set,  and  stone 
after  stone,  as  if  endowed  with  some  supernatural 
power,  was  seen  to  rise  silently  and  fall  to  the 
earth  lightly  and  noiselessly,  till  the  result  was  a 
scattered  heap  of  stones.  A voice  was  heard  from 
the  ruins,  saying, 

“ Callaly  Castle  stands  on  a height. 

Up  in  the  day  and  down  in  the  night; 

Set  it  up  on  the  Shepherd’s  Shaw, 

There  it  will  stand  and  never  fa’.  ’ 

The  supernatural  advice  was  followed,  and  the 
tower  erected,  and  it  still  stands  to  attest  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy.  John  Thomson. 

Kelso. 
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Mucross  Abbey  has  a similar  legend  to  those 
alread}’’  given.  See  Oroker’s  Legends  of  Killarney, 
p.  75.  (My  copy,  bought  in  August  last,  is  dated 
“ 1879.”)  William  George  Black. 

The  Diocese  of  Argtle  (5*'’  S.  x.  106,  196.) 
— Might  not  “ Kilmachermat”  be  Kilmachumay  ? 
I remember  long  ago,  when  living  in  Kintyre, 
making  note  of  a curiously  terse  grant  by  a chief 
of  the  Macdonalds,  which  was  said  to  run  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  following  words  (I  cite 
from  memory,  but  shall  be  able  to  verify  my 
quotation  on  returning  to  my  books) : “ I,  Donald, 
chief  of  the  Macdonalds,  sitting  in  my  castle  of 
Duniveg,  give  to  hlackay  a right  to  Kilmachumay, 
from  tins  day  till  to-morrow,  and  so  on  for  ever.” 
The  Mackay  alluded  to  was,  if  I recollect  rightly, 
supposed  to  be  an  ancestor  or  relation  of  the 
Mackays  of  Ugadale,  in  Kintyre. 

C.  H.  E-.  Carmichael. 

Llanfairfecban. 

“ The  Foster  Brothers  of  Doon  ” (5"*  S.  x. 
161,  238.) — I wish  to  make  two  comments  upon 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Walshk.  First,  he  finds  fault 
■with  me  because  I was  ignorant  of  what  he  says 
is  a fact,  viz.  that  Miss  Walshe’s  story,  with  her 
name,  had  been  advertised  in  the  Leisure  Hour 
and  the  Sunday  at  Home ; secondly,  he  asserts 
that  iny  “ charge  of  plagiarism  is  unfounded  ” 
because  “ Miss  Walshe  had  done  Mr.  MacOabe 
the  honour  of  believing  his  story  and  quoting  it 
in  her  book.” 

As  to  the  first  complaint,  it  is  made  by  a gentle- 
man living  in  Ireland,  and  who  ought  to  know 
that  any  publication  emanating  from  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  is  not  “ easilj'-  to  be  met  with  ” in  an 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  household  ; and  he  certainly 
ought  to  know  to  what  uses  things  called  “ religious 
tracts”  have  been  applied,  and  why  there  is  a 
strong  adverse  feeling  against  them.  This  I do 
positively  affirm,  that  neither  in  France  (where  I 
have  passed  four-fifths  of  my  time  during  the  last 
twenty-two  years)  nor  in  Ireland  have  I ever  seen 
a copy  of  the  Leisure  Hour  but  that  published  in 
January,  1864,  and  that  I never  heard  of  the 
Sunday  at  Home  until  he  mentioned  it.  He 
might  as  well  find  fault  with  me  for  not  knowing 
what  books  are  advertised  in  the  FeJcin  Gazette 
or  Timbuctoo  Chronicle.  Secondly,  if  the  author 
of  The  Foster  Brotners  of  Loon  had  done  me  the 
honour  of  believing  my  story  and  quoting  it  in 
her  book,  then  no  charge  of  plagiarism  could  have 
been  preferred.  But  has  this  been  done?  To 
“ cpiote  ” is  to  cite  an  author  or  passage  of  an 
author  ; it  is  “ to  adduce  by  way  of  authority  or 
illustration  the  words  of  an  author.”  This  was  not 
done  in  my  case.  What  I had  written  was  made 
use  of,  and  there  was  no  reference  to  the  writer 
nor  the  publication  from  which  the  incident  was 
taken,  and  hence  arose  the  charge  of  plagiarism. 


The  writer  of  The  Foster  Brothers  of  Doon  had  no 
more  notion  of  quoting  me  than  Mr.  Puff  had  of 
quoting  Shakspeare  when  he  made  his  Beefeater 
exclaim,  “ Perdition  catch  my  soul,  but  I do  love 
thee  !”  and  who,  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  words  were  to  be  found  in  Othello,  thus 
justified  his  use  of  them  (I  quote  from  The  Critic, 
Act  iii.  sc.  1) : — 

“ Beefeater.  Perdition  catch  my  soul,  but  I do  love 
tbee  ! 

Sneer.  Haven’t  I beard  that  line  before  1 

Puff.  No,  I fancy  not.  Where,  pray? 

Dangle.  Yes,  I think  there  is  something  like  it  in 
Othello. 

Puff.  Gad  ! now  you  put  me  in  mind  on’t,  I believe 
there  is;  but  that ’s  of  no  consequence.  All  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  two  people  happened  to  hit  on  the  same 
thought — and  Shakspeare  made  use  of  it  first,  that’s  all.” 
And  so  it  is  with  the  author  of  The  Foster  Brothers 
of  Doon  and  myself.  We  both  “happened  to  hit 
on  the  same”  incident,  and  I “made  use  of  it 
first,  that ’s  all.” 

I have  been  wronged,  and  Mr.  Walshe  treats 
me  contemptuously  as  a wrongdoer  because  I 
have  complained  that  I have  “had  the  honour”  of 
being  wronged.  It  is  the  old  Irish  story  over 
again.  The  only  liberty  allowed  is  to  beg  pardon 
for  having  been  offended,  and  pray  for  absolution 
because  we  have  been  despoiled. 

“ Libertas  pauperis  hgec  est: 

Pulsatus  rogat,  et  pugnis  concisus  adorat.” 

Let  me  conclude  with  this  remark  ; — Had  I 
known  the  name  of  the  author  of  The  Foster 
Brothers  of  Doon  in  1866,  or  at  any  subsequent 
period  during  her  life,  I would  have  sought  an 
explanation  from  the  lady  herself.  And  now, 
having  heard  she  is  dead,  I deeply  regret  that 
I referred  to  The  Foster  Brothers  of  Doon ; and  I 
am  sincerely  sorry  that  the  tone  and  manner 
assumed  towards  me  by  Mr.  A¥alshe  (in 
“ N.  & Q.”  and  the  Lrish  Times)  compelled  me  to 
justify  myself  upon  every  point  of  my  original 
statement,  and  so  to  dwell  upon  a matter  which 
for  years  had  been  passed  over  as  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  writing  about.  Wm.  B.  MacCabe. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon  (5“*  S.  x.  148,  232.) — 
Who  was  the  Ann  Butts  that  Sir  N.  Bacon,  the 
first  baronet,  married,  and  are  there  any  descen- 
dants of  her  (collateral)  family  in  existence  1 

Eclectic. 

The  Change  in  tub  English  Pronunciation 
OF  Latin  (5‘**  S.  ix.  387,  438  ; x.  29,  150,  176.) — 
The  recent  communication  of  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton  has  so  far,  I think,  thrown  the  most 
light  on  the  inquiry,  and  I am  beginning  to  hope 
that  a satisfactory  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at. 
Apropos  of  the  transliteration  of  lo  and  v,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  observe  that  this  still  exists 
amongst  ourselves  in  the  dialect  of  North  Norfolk, 
where  (e.y.)  wish  is  pronounced  “ vish  ” and  veno- 
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mous  “ wenomous.”  I well  remember  an  amusing 
incident  which  occurred  some  years  since.  During 
an  evening’s  entertainment  at  which  I was  present 
an  illiterate  Norfolk  farmer,  joining  in  a game  of 
forfeits,  in  re  adjectives,  exclaimed,  “ I love  my 
love  with  a ive,  because  she ’s  wirtuous.”  He  cer- 
tainly was  very  far  removed  from  a “ Cockney,” 
and  it  would  be  interesting  and  perhaps  useful  to 
trace  his  dialect  to  its  source.  Thorpe  in  his 
translation  of  Lappenberg  states  (vol.  i.  p.  241) 
respecting  East  Anglia  “ Even  at  the  present 
day  in  no  other  part  of  England  do  so  many  well 
preserved  German  names  of  places  declare  who 
were  their  ancient  lords  or  founders.”  Does  not 
the  present  dialect  appear  to  give  support  to  this 
statement  1 H.  N. 

“Ling”  (5*”  S.  x.  48,  174.) — Dr.  Skinner,  of 
Lincoln,  in  his  Etymologicon  Linguce  Anglicance, 
1671,  explains  this  word  as  of  old  Scandinavian 
origin,  and  as  in  use  in  his  own  county  “ vox  agro 
Line,  usitatissima.”  W.  E.  B. 

An  Old  Tablecloth  (5*’'  S.  x.  27, 97.)— I have 
now  an  old  tablecloth,  of  a small  size,  apparently 
for  use  on  a small  table  in  a tent.  It  is  marked 
“P.  H.,  1712.”  This  was  given  to  my  grand- 
mother by  her  godmother  Lady  Honeywood,  as 
having  been  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  with  her  husband  Sir  Philip,  who 
was  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  This  was  told  me 
by  my  grandmother,  who  died  in  1815  at  an 
advanced  age.  E.  C.  L.  F. 

Prater  Books  with  the  Royal  Arms  (5*’*  S. 
X.  67,  113,  156.)— I,  too,  have  a Prayer  Book  and 
Psalter  combined,  with  the  royal  arms  stamped  in 
gold  on  both  sides  of  the  binding,  heraldic  roses  on 
the  back,  and  gilt-edged  leaves.  The  following  is 
a copy  of  the  title-page  : — 

“ The  I Booke  of  | Common  Prater,  | and  Adminis- 
tration of  I the  Sacraments,  | And  other  Rites  and  Cere- 
I monies  ofthe  Church  of  | England.  | Dublin,  | Printed 
by  the  Society  of  | Stationers,  Printers  to  the  Kings  | 
Most  Excellent  Maiestie,  j Anno  m.dc.xxxvlj.” 

The  title-page  of  the  Psalter  reads : — 

“ The  I Psalter  | or  | Psalmes  | of  David  ; | After 
the  Translation  of  the  | Great  Bible.  1 Pointed  as  it  shall 
be  sung  or  | said  in  Churches.  | Dvblin,  | Printed  hy  the 
Society  of  Statio-  | nets,  Printers  to  the  Kings  most 
excellent  Majesty.  | Anno  Dom.  mdcxxxvii.” 

The  bulk  of  the  text  is  in  black  letter.  I have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  ever  belonged  to  the 
royal  family.  It  is  a fine  copy  and  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  is  one  of  many  old  books  which 
have  been  in  my  family  for  many  generations. 

Wentworth. 

Notes  and  Queries  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (5**'  S.  x.  61.) — In  a note  to  his  in- 
teresting paper  (p.  62)  Col.  Fergusson  asks 
for  the  name  of  a work  “ which  may  be  said  to 


have  been  the  Athenwum  of  two  hundred  years 
ago.”  Possibly  this  ivas  “ Weekly  Memorials  for 
the  Ingenious ; or,  an  Account  of  Books  lately  set 
forth  in  several  Languages : with  some  other 
curious  Matters  relating  to  Arts  and  Sciences, 
published  fortnightly,  commencing  January  16, 
1681-2.”  It  appears  to  have  lasted  for  one  year, 
and  is  complete  with  index  and  title.  This  work 
was  succeeded  by  Memoirs  of  Literature,  published 
monthly,  of  which  I have  only  the  third  volume, 
for  the  year  1713,  and  I cannot  say  how  long  it 
continued  to  appear.  W.  Frazer. 

St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-West  S.  x.  112, 157, 
198.) — I do  not  see  how  any  one  can  be  displeased-' 
at  A.  J.  M.’s  designating  this  edifice  as  a specimen 
of  “ sham  Gothic.”  It  can  be  called  nothing  else. 
John  Shaw’s  hall  of  Christ’s  Hospital  is  another 
specimen  of  “sham  Gothic,”  but  both  these 
edifices  are  the  work  of  a man  of  ability.  The 
interior  of  the  church,  as  given  in  Godwin’s 
Churches  of  London,  is  decidedly  meritorious 
as  a building,  however  defective  it  may  be  as 
“Gothic.”  It  is  a practical  success,  too,  as  re- 
gards sound.  Shaw  intended  by  the  octagonal 
form  to  shut  out  the  noise  of  the  adjacent  thorough- 
fare, and  he  has  done  so.  The  whole  edifice 
exhibits  successful  construction,  combined  with 
great  ignorance  of  Gothic  detail  and  a general 
absence  of  decorative  taste.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower  is  wretched,  but  the  lantern  against  the 
setting  sun  is  fine,  and  I think  Cunningham  will 
be  found  right,  who  says  it  is  a copy  of  St.  Helen’s, 
York  ; but  it  is  very  like  Boston  tower,  Lincoln- 
shire. Shaw  displayed  better  sense  than  Sir  Chas. 
Barry’s  committee,  for  the  stone  is  good,  being 
from  Ketton — the  same  as  that  used  for  King’s 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge.  The  charge  of  “ sham 
Gothic  ” is  applicable  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  the  same  manner.  The  details,  thanks  to  Pugin, 
are  more  what  they  should  be  ; but  there  is  not  a 
single  mullion  or  groin  correctly  moulded,  if  you 
take  the  section,  and  the  construction  is  anything 
but  scientific.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

[The  question  as  to  the  real  share  which  Mr.  Pugin 
had  in  the  building  of  the  present  Houses  of  Parliament 
is  one  that  is  being  continually  revived.  Our  readers 
will  probably  remember  the  somewhat  fierce  discussion 
on  the  subject  in  the  Times  a few  years  ago.  Canon 
Barry  enters  briefly  into  the  matter  in  his  Memoir  of  his 
father,  pp.  195-8.] 

Coleridge  or  Walpole  (5‘^  S.  ix.  128,  392, 
438  ; X.  78.) — Tregeagle  is  mistaken.  Lord 
Byron,  in  a foot-note,  acknowledges  that  the  idea, 
“ If  that  the  summer  is  not  too  severe,”  is  “ an 
allusion  to  Horace  Walpole’s  expression  in  a letter, 
‘ The  summer  has  set  in  with  its  visual  severity.’  ” 
See  Murray’s  one-vol.  edit.,  1841,  p.  519. 

Fredk.  Rule. 
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Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5'**  S.  x. 
69.)— 

“ We  lose  our  lov’d  ones,  one  by  one,”  &c. 

The  quotation  is  inaccurate.  The  stanza  occurs  in 
Dr.  Horatius  Bonar’s  Advent  Hymn,  in  the  tirst  series  of 
his  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,  and  runs  as  follows : — 

“ Saint  after  saint  on  earth 

Has  lived,  and  loved,  and  died; 

And  as  they  left  us,  one  by  one. 

We  laid  them  side  by  side.” 

W.  T.  Brooke. 


fHtSrcIIaucauS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Early  Poems  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

Now  first  Collected  : Edited  and  Prefaced  by  Richard 

Herne  Shepherd.  (Pickering  & Co.) 

It  is  curious,  but  not  surprising,  that  this  little  book 
■contains  nothing  to  show  whether  or  not  Mr.  Longfellow 
approves  or  even  knows  of  it.  One  may  conjecture  that 
he  would  not  much  approve  the  revival  of  pieces  written 
by  him  in  his  teens;  pieces  which  for  the  most  part  are 
only  such  as  any  pensive  and  cultivated  youth  might 
write.  Little  songs  and  lyrics ; fragments  of  very 
youthful  blank  verse ; slight  sketches  and  incidents,  of 
the  tragic  sort — these  things  make  up  the  whole  of  the 
fifty-five  pages  that  compose  the  volume.  And  all, 
especially  the  earlier  poems,  show  the  influence,  or  sug- 
gest the  tone,  of  some  older  bard.  Now  we  have  a 
piece  that  reads  like  Gisborne  or  William  Lisle  Bowles  ; 
now  a Byronic  touch  ; and  often  the  lines  are  exalted 
into  real  and  vivid  beauty  by  contact  with  the  spirit  of 
Wordsworth,  by  something  of  his  insight  and  his  love. 
At  times,  indeed,  the  young  writer  goes  near  to  plagiar- 
ism : “ wliose  heart  the  holy  forms  Of  young  Imagination 
have  kept  pure  ” is  reproduced  by  Mr.  Longfellow 
thus  : — 

“ Let  him  that  in  the  summer  day  of  youth 
Keeps  pure  the  holy  fount  of  youthful  feeling.” 

But  it  would  be  ungracious  not  to  confess  frankly  the 
interest  possessed  by  these  early  efforts  of  a Muse  which, 
if  not  among  the  nearest  to  Apollo,  is  always  pure  and 
kindly  and  true.  Mr.  Longfellow’s  poems  and  his  ballads, 
whether  youthful  or  mature,  do  not  much  resemble  those 
which  happen  to  be  in  vogue  just  now.  But  every 
Englishman  who  knows  the  wide  and  genial  influence  of 
Mr.  Longfellow’s  best  verse,  and  who  likes  to  think  of  a 
cultured  American  as  being  English  still,  though  with  a 
difference — every  such  Englishman,  w'e  say,  will  be  glad 
to  possess  even  the  boyish  work  of  one  who  will  some 
day  be  described  as  the  last  United  States  man  who  was 
in  full  communion  and  sympathy  with  England.  Let  us 
add  a word  of  praise  for  the  type  and  adornments  of  this 
bonk,  which  worthily  carries  on  the  honoured  name  of 
Pickering. 

The  very  least  that  can  bo  said  in  praise  of  the  Hand- 
hooh  for  England  and  Wales,  Alpha.hetically  Arranged 
for  the  Use  of  Travellers  (Murray),  is  that  it  is  worthy  of 
the  great  establishment  in  Albemarle  Street  to  which 
the  travelling  public  is  already  so  much  indebted.  The 
Handtjook  answers,  to  a great  extent,  the  purposes  of 
a gazetteer.  As  examples  of  how  wonderful  an  amount 
of  information  may  be  compressed,  in  a pleasant  read- 
able form,  in  the  smallest  possible  space,  we  would  refer 
to  the  articles  on  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  As  the  editor 
invites  correction  of  any  errors  that  may  be  detected, 
we  would  note  two  slight  ones  as  regards  Truro  and  St. 
Albans,  these  having  t een  raised  during  the  past  year 


from  mere  towns  to  the  dignity  of  Cities. — From  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  we  have  received  A Cata- 
logue of  Australian  Fossils  (inchiding  Tasmania  and  the 
Island  of  Timor),  Stratigraphically  omd  Zoologically 
Arranged,  by  11.  Etheridge,  jun.,  F.G.S.,  which  owes  its 
publication  by  the  Syndics  to  having  been  brought  under 
their  notice  by  Prof.  Bonney,  F.G.S. — Messrs.  Pickering 
send  us  The  Decalogue,  the  Belief,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
Versified  (Second  Edition),  and  Zefsttre  .//oars,  both  by 
M.  A.  T.  Sandys. — Mr.  G.  11.  Larmuth  having  revised 
a work  he  published  eleven  years  ago  sends  it  forth  now 
under  the  title  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Simpkin, 
Marshall  & Co.). — It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  R.  Sinclair  issued 
his  Rationale  of  Latin  Syntax  (Glasgow,  Pryde)  with  so 
many  errata. — In  Habitual  Drunkenness  and  Insane 
Drunkards  (Macmillan),  Dr.  Bucknill,  F.R.S.,  has  re- 
published his  various  articles  on  the  social  and  medical 
loearings  of  drunkenness. — The  result  of  Mr.  Preston’s 
huge  labour  in  placing  in  alphabetical  order  the  names 
of  some  60,000  persons  who  have  been  advertised  for 
during  the  last  150  years  as  heirs  at  law,  next  of  kin, 
legatees,  may  be  seen  in  the  Inaex  to  Heirs  at  Law,  Next 
of  Kin,  etc.  (Reeves  & Turner).  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  great  interest  and  value  attaching  to  such 
a compilation  ; but,  did  such  exist,  it  would  be  dispelled 
by  the  fact  that  a fourth  edition  has  been  reached. 


We  understand  that  Mr.  W.  De  Gray  Birch,  F.R.S.L., 
of  the  British  Museum,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  British  Archee- 
ological  Association,  has  consented  to  edit  the  Latin  and 
Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  and  the  Harleian  Pictorial 
Roll  relating  to  St.  Guthlac,  concerning  whose  history 
the  recent  Congress  of  the  Association  at  Wisbeach  has 
excited  a revived  interest  among  archaeologists  and 
historians.  It  is  proposed  that  the  work  should  be  pub- 
lished by  subscription. 


to  CorreSponOi^iUfJ. 

IVe  nnist  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

W.  H.  Clark  (732,  Gallowgate,  Glasgow)  will  be  happy 
to  correspond  with  any  gentleman  who  frequents  the 
British  Museum,  as  he  wishes  very  much  to  have  copies 
of  several  MSS.  there. 

R.  B.  Henderson  should  test  the  answer  given  by 
referring  to  some  good  encyclopaedia. 

W.  T.  Brewer  (“A  primrose  by  a river’s  brim,”  &c.). 
— See  Wordsworth’s  Peter  Bell,  pt.  i.  st.  12. 

A.  H.  (St.  Leonards-on-Sea.) — We  forwarded  the  lines 
to  Mr.  Dawson  Burns. 

H.  K.  (Bickerton,  &c.)  should  comply  with  our  rule, 
and  send  his  name  and  address. 

Stephen  John  Richardson. — We  should  say  “from.” 

J.  H.  C.  (Berkeley.) — Thanks  for  the  pamphlet.  A 
proof  shall  be  sent. 

J.  James  Caret  (Indore)  and  other  correspondents. — 
Letters  forwarded. 

N or  ICR. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


51''  S.  X.  Oct.  5,  78.] 
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iSatcji. 

TREVISA’S  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

John  Trevisa,  best  known  as  the  first  trans- 
lator of  Higden’s  Polichronicon,  was  Vicar  of 
Berkeley  from  about  1350  to  1412  and  chaplain 
to  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  Lords  Berkeley. 
Besides  the  Polichronicon  he  translated  Glanville’s 
treatise  Dc  Proprictatibus  Rerum,  Vegetius’s  De 
re  Militari,  and  other  works,  and  he  is  also  said 
to  have  translated  the  whole  Bible,  but  this  has 
been  much  disputed.  His  translation  of  the 
Apocalypse  was,  however,  inscribed  on  the  walls 
and  roof  of  the  chapel  in  Berkeley  Castle  (some 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible),  and  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  “ Dialogue  between  a Lord  and 
a Clerk,”  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  Poli- 
chronicon. That  he  translated  the  whole  Bible 
is  first  affirmed  by  Caxton  in  the  proheme  to  his 
edition  of  the  Polichronicon,  printed  in  1482, 
seventy  years  after  Trevisa’s  death,  and  it  is 
repeated  by  Bale,  Hollingshead,  and  Pits,  by 
Smyth  in  the  Berkeley  manuscripts,  and  by  the 
translators  of  the  Authorized  Version  in  their 
address  to  the  reader ; it  is  also  mentioned  by 
LIssher  and  by  Wharton.  Dibdin  first  expressed 
a doubt  of  the  fact  in  a note  amongst  his  additions 
to  Ames’s  Typographical  Antiquities,  because 
Caxton  does  not  give  his  authority  for  the  state- 
ment, and  because  he  did  not  think  it  at  least  as 
deserving  of  publication  as  the  Polichronicon.  j 


Wanley  also,  who  compiled  the  catalogue  of  the 
Harleian  MSS.,  remarks  that  he  “ should  be  very 
glad  to  see  one  of  them,”  i.e.  copies  of  Trevisa’s 
translation.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  Caxton’s 
assertion,  made  so  soon  after  Trevisa’s  death, 
would,  however,  be  well  known  to  many  persons, 
and  it  was  not  necessary  at  that  period  to  bring 
forward  proofs  or  anticipate  objections.  Caxton 
most  probably  had  not  access  to  Trevisa’s  manu- 
script ; the  Berkeleys  were  all  of  them  faithful 
and  devoted  sons  of  holy  Church,  and  it  was  not 
likely  in  those  stormy  times  that  they  would 
allow  Trevisa’s  translation  to  be  copied  and  cir- 
culated, nor  was  it  very  likely  that  Caxton  would 
have  undertaken  a publication  which  would  have 
embroiled  him  with  the  authorities.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  had  brought  nothing  but  per- 
secution, toil,  and  trouble  to  Wickliff,  and  its 
publication  soon  afterwards  cost  Tyndale  a life  of 
exile  and  a death  at  the  stake. 

That  Trevisa  really  translated  the  Bible  appears, 
I think,  highly  probable  from  a letter  written  by 
the  Eev.  John  Hughes  (who  was  chaplain  and 
tutor  at  Berkeley  Castle  in  1805)  to  Dibdin,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  of  the  latter  whether  any 
relics  of  Trevisa  were  in  existence  at  Berkeley. 
In  this  letter,  which  is  given  at  length  by  Dibdin, 
Mr.  Hughes  states  that  he  is  informed  by  the  then 
Lord  Berkeley  (Frederick  Augustus,  fifth  Earl), 
that  Trevisa’s  MS.  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
presented  by  one  of  his  ancestors  to  the  Prince  (of 
Wales?)  and  that  it  is  now  in  the  Vatican.  In 
confirmation  of  this  story  there  is  now  in  the 
evidence  room  at  Berkeley  Castle  a draft  or  copy 
of  a letter  in  the  handwriting  of  George,  the  first 
Earl  of  Berkeley,  addressed  to  James,  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  King  James  II.,  in  which  Lord 
Berkeley  begs  the  duke’s  acceptance  of  “ a booke 
wh.  is  an  ancient  collection  in  manuscript  of  some 
part  of  the  Bible,”  which  he  says  “ has  been  care- 
fully preserved  neare  400  years.”  This  draft  or 
copy  is  folded  up  in  a sheet  of  paper,  on  which  is 
an  endorsement  by  the  late  W.  F.  Shrapnell, 
F.S.A.  (who  had  the  charge  of  the  evidence  room 
down  to  1817),  to  the  effect  that  it  refers  to 
Trevisa’s  translation  of  the  Bible,  “ since  in  the 
catalogue  of  books  in  the  Vatican  at  Pi,ome.”  A 
thorough  search  at  the  Vatican  might  possibly 
result  in  the  discovery  of  the  long-lost  MS.,  but 
without  more  precise  information  such  a search 
seems  to  be  impracticable.  Such  inquiry  as  is 
possible  has,  however,  been  made  there  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  of  the  Public  Record 
Office,  and  more  recently  at  the  instance  of  Bishop 
Cliftbrd,  but  without  effect.  It  is,  however, 
perhaps  equally  probable  that  the  MS.  went  to 
Frascati,  as  the  collections  of  James  11.  descended 
to  Cardinal  York,  by  whom  they  were  bequeathed 
to  the  monastery  there.  I am  informed,  however, 
that  at  Frascati  there  now  nothing  of  the  kind, 
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and  that  numbers  of  old  MSS.  have  been  sold  of 
late  years  to  English  and  other  collectors.  Will 
any  collector  into  whose  hands  Trevisa’s  MS.  may 
have  fallen  inform  us  of  the  fact,  and  thus  set  this 
most  interesting  controversy  at  rest  1 

There  is  a remarkable,  and  I think  hitherto 
unnoticed,  coincidence  between  the  lives  of  Trevisa 
and  Wicklifif,  as  w'ell  as  a similarity  in  their  pur- 
suits. Born  about  the  same  time,  they  both 
entered  as  students  at  O.xford,  where  Wickliff 
became  Master  of  Balliol,  while  Trevisa  held  a 
fellowship  at  Queen’s  College.  Both  threw  them- 
selves with  ardour  into  the  controversies  then 
raging  between  the  secular  clergy  and  the  monastic 
orders.  Trevisa  translated  a sermon  preached  at 
Oxford  against  the  mendicant  friars  in  1.357  by 
Fitzralph,  Bishop  of  Armagh  ; Wickliff  in  1360 
commenced  his  vigorous  attacks  on  the  friars, 
whose  hostility  in  return  soon  drove  him  from  his 
chair  at  Balliol.  He  subsecpiently  occupied  for 
many  years  rooms  at  Queen’s,  of  which  college 
Trevisa  was  a fellow.  When  Wickliff  was  pre- 
sented, in  1374,  to  the  Crown  living  of  Lutter- 
worth, he  also  held  the  prebend  of  Aust  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  Westbury-on-Trym,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, of  which  church  Trevisa,  then  at 
Berkeley,  was  likewise  a canon.  With  all  these 
points  of  contact,  however,  neither  Trevisa  nor  his 
patrons  appear  amongst  the  recognized  followers 
of  the  great  reformer.  Probably  the  opinions  of 
Wickliff,  who  in  1363  broke  into  open  heresy,  and 
in  1381  formally  and  publicly  denied  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  soon  became  too  advanced 
for  the  Lords  of  Berkeley  and  their  chaplain,  and 
thus  the  intimate  association  which  doubtless 
prevailed  between  them  in  former  years  would  be 
interrupted  and  destroyed. 

J.  H.  Cooke,  F.S.A. 


JOHN  RAMSAY  McCULLOCH. 

The  following  list  of  articles  contributed  by  the 
late  J.  E.  McCulloch  to  the  Edmbiirgh  Mevieiv 
was  copied  from  a MS.  kindly  lent  me  for  that  pur- 
pose by  a relative  of  the  great  political  economist ; 

1.  On  Ricardo’s  Principles  of  political  economy  and 
taxation,  art.  ii.  June  1818. 

2.  On  Ricardo’s  Proposals  for  an  economical  and  secure 
currency,  art.  iii.  Dec.  1818. 

3.  On  Commercial  embarrassments  and  trade  with 
France,  art.  iii.  July  1819. 

4.  On  Taxation  and  the  corn  laws,  art.  ix.  Jan.  1820. 

5.  On  Restrictions  on  foreign  commerce,  art.  iii. 
May  1820. 

b.  On  Plan  for  commutation  of  tithes,  art.  iii.  Aug. 
1820. 

7.  On  Effects  of  machinery  and  accumulation,  art.  vi. 
March  1821. 

8.  On  Pernicious  effects  of  degrading  the  standard  of 
money,  art.  xi.  July  1821. 

9.  On  Agricultural  distress,  causes,  and  remedies, 
art  vi.  Feb.  1822. 


10.  On  Comparative  productiveness  of  high  and  low 
taxes,  art.  viii.  Feb.  1822. 

11.  On  Ireland,  art.  iii.  June  1822. 

12.  On  East  and  West  India  sugar,  art.  x.  Feb.  1823. 

13.  On  Duty  on  slate  and  stone  carried  coastwise, 
art.  xii.  Feb.  1823. 

14.  On  the  navigation  laws,  art.  xi.  May  1823. 

15.  On  the  funding  system,  British  finances,  art.  i. 
Oct.  1823. 

16.  On  Woollen  manufacture  and  duty  on  foreign  wool 
imported,  art.  vi.  Oct.  1823. 

17.  On  Combination  laws,  restraints  on  emigration,  &c.,. 
art.  iii.  Jan.  1824. 

18.  On  East  India  Company’s  monopoly  of  tea,  art.  viii. 
Jan.  1824. 

19.  On  Standard  of  national  prosperity,  rise  and  fall  of 
profits,  art.  i.  March  1824. 

20.  On  Disposal  of  property  by  will,  entails,  and 
French  law  of  succession,  art.  iv.  July  1824. 

21.  On  Duties  on  wine,  restrictions  on  the  wine  trade, 
art.  vi.  July  1824. 

22.  On  Abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  art.  iii.  Oct.  1824. 

23.  On  Ireland,  art.  v.  Jan.  1825. 

24.  On  Reduction  of  the  duties  on  coffee,  art.  x.  Jan. 
1825. 

25.  On  Colonial  policy  and  value  of  colonial  possessions, 
art.  i.  Aug.  1825. 

26.  On  Absenteeism,  art.  iii.  Nov.  1825. 

27.  On  Progress  and  present  state  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture, art.  iv.  Nov.  1825. 

28.  On  Fluctuations  in  the  supply  and  value  of  money, 
banking  system  of  England,  art.  i.  Feb.  1826. 

29.  On  State  of  the  timber  trade,  duties  on  timber, 
art.  iv.  Feb.  1826. 

30.  On  Commercial  revulsions,  art.  iii.  June  1826. 

31.  On  Abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  art.  ii.  Sept.  1826. 

32.  On  Emigration,  art.  ii.  Dec.  1826. 

33.  On  Duties  on  brandy  and  geneva,  art.  vi.  Dec.  1826. 

34.  On  Revenue  and  commerce  of  India,  art.  iv.  March 
1827. 

35.  On  Complaints  of  thenshipowners,  reciprocity 
system,  art.  viii.  March  1827.  ™ 

36.  On  Rise,  progress,  present  slate,  and  progress  of 
the  British  cotton  manufacture,  art.  i.  June  1827. 

37.  On  Taxation,  retrenchment,  reduction  of  the  public 
debt,  art.  v.  Oct.  1827. 

38.  On  Progress  of  national  debt,  best  method  of 
funding,  art.  iii.  Jan.  1828. 

39.  On  Poor  laws,  art.  ii.  May  1828. 

40.  On  Institution  of  castes,  Indian  society,  art.  ii. 
Sept.  1828. 

41.  On  Prussian  political  economy,  art.  v.  Sept.  1828. 

42.  On  American  tariff,  art.  iv.  Dec.  1828. 

43.  On  Importation  of  foreign  wool,  state  of  tbo 
woollen  manufacture,  art.  vii.  Dec.  1328. 

44.  On  Census  of  tlie  population,  law  of  mortality,  kc^ 
art.  i.  March  1829. 

45.  On  Sadler  on  Ireland,  art.  ii.  June  1829. 

46.  On  Malt  and  beer  duties,  licensing  system,  art.  iv. 
June  1829. 

47.  On  French  commercial  system,  art.  iii.  Oct.  1829. 

4^  On  Sugar  trade,  duties  on  sugar,  art.  vi.  Jan.  1830. 

49.  On  Impolicy  of  increasing  the  duties  on  spirits, 
art.  viii.  Jan.  1830. 

50.  On  Duty  on  coal,  coal  trade,  art  viii.  April  1830. 

51.  On  Finance,  the  budget,  art.  x.  April  1830. 

52.  On  Rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  commerce  in. 
Holland,  art.  v.  July  1830. 

53.  On  East  India  Company,  China  question,  art.  i. 
Jan.  1831. 

54.  On  Causes  and  cure  of  disturbances  and  pauperism,, 
art.  ii.  March  1831. 
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55.  On  Taxes  on  literature,  art.  vii.  June  1831. 

56.  On  Jones  on  the  theory  of  rent,  art.  iv.  Sept.  1831. 

57.  On  Colonial  policy,  West  Indian  distress,  art.  iii 
Dec.  1831. 

58.  On  Supply  and  consumption  of  the  precious  metals, 
I OTt.  iii.  April  1832. 

! 69.  On  Recent  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain, 

;art.  V.  July  1832. 

60.  On  Taxes  on  policies  of  insurance,  art.  ix.  July 
, 1832. 

61.  On  Chalmers  on  political  economy,  art.  iii.  October 
fl  1832. 

i . 62.  On  Babbage  on  machinery  and  manufactures, 

*rt.  ii.  Jan.  1833. 

63.  On  Prolongation  of  the  Bank  charter,  art.  v. 

' Jan.  1833. 

64.  On  Stuart’s  Three  years  in  North  America,  art.  vii. 

I Jan.  1833. 

65.  On  Commutation  of  (axes,  proposed  tax  on  property 
I .and  income,  art.  vii.  April  1833. 

66.  On  Complaints  and  proposals  regarding  taxation, 

I art.  viii.  July  1833. 

67.  On  Present  state  of  manufactures,  trade,  and 
I shipping,  art.  iii.  Oct.  1833. 

■ 68.  On  Changes  required  in  the  corn  laws,  art.  i.  Jan. 

: 1834. 

69.  On  Trade  with  France,  art.  x.  April  1834. 

70.  On  Tenancy  and  culture  of  land  in  England, 

I art.  vi.  July  1834. 

J 71.  On  the  frequency  of  shipwrecks,  art.  v.  Jan.  1835. 

I 72.  On  State  and  defects  of  British  statistics,  art.  ix. 

I April  1835. 

j 73.  On  Philosophy  of  manufactures,  art.  viii.  July  1835. 

74.  On  Progress  and  present  state  of  agriculture, 
art.  iii.  Jan.  1836. 

75.  On  Joint-stock  banks  and  companies,  art.  vi.  July 
1836. 

I 76.  On  Commerce  and  manufactures  of  Switzerland, 

I art.  ix.  October  1836. 

: 77.  On  State  of  tbe  currency,  the  Bank  of  England  and 

I tbe  country  banks,  art.  iii.  April  1837. 
t 78.  On  Causes  and  consequences  of  the  crisis  in  the 
American  trade,  art.  ix.  July  1837. 

Olpiiar  Hamst. 


Lucretius:  Juvenal.  Gilbert  Wakefield ; 
Francis  Hodgson:  William  Gifford:  Mr. 
Mallock  : Dr.  Drake. — Besides  the  translators 
of  Lucretius  mentioned  ante,  pp.  179,  180,  the 
names  of  Gilbert  Wakefield  and  Provost  Hodgson 
are  noted  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Pitman  in  his  Selections 
{Excerpta,  1817,  p.  363)  and  elsewhere,  as  Tenderers 
of  particular  passages  into  English.  I know  that 
some  lines  by  Wakefield,  from  the  second  book, 
B42-66,  are  found  in  his  Poetical  Translations  from 
■the  Ancients,  8vo.,  1795,  p.  113,  and  a version  by 
Hodgson,  fifth  book,  lines  1217-24,  in  his  notes 
to  his  Juvenal,  4to.,  1807,  p.  528. 

The  passage  by  Wakefield  seems  rendered  fairly 
enough,  save  that  he  passes  over  perhaps  the  most 
'beautiful  line  of  all  unnoticed,  namely : — 

“ Nec 

Pluminaque  ulla  queant,  summas  lambentia  ripas, 
Oblectare  animum.” 

In  Mr.  Mallock’s  version  (p.  100,  Lucr.,  Anc. 
■Class.)  thus  rendered : — 


“ Nor  clear  streams,  that  pour 
With  brimming  lips  their  waves  along  the  plain. 

Can  tempt  her  mouth  [taste],  nor  ease  her  breast  of 
pain.” 

That  by  Hodgson  is  very  majestic  (v.  1217): — 

“ Praeterea  cui  non  animus  formidine  Divom 

Pocnarum  grave  sit  solvundi  tempus  adactum.” 

“And  oh  I how  deep  our  shuddering  spirits  feel 
A dread  of  Heaven  through  every  member  steal, 

AVhen  the  strong  lightning  strikes  the  blasted  ground. 
And  thunder  rolls  the  murmuring  clouds  around. 
Shake  not  the  nations  1 and  the  monarch’s  nod — 

Bows  it  not  low  before  the  present  God, 

Lest  for  foul  deeds  or  haughty  words  he  sent 
His  hurried  hour  of  awful  punishment!” 

Upon  these  lines,  citing  them  in  the  Latin  as  a 
note  to  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiii.,  pp,  168-9,  4to.,  Basker- 
ville,  1761  (in  which  lines  are  not  numbered), 
Gilford  thus  comments  : — 

“These  are  noble  lines;  and,  indeed,  though  I feel 
and  have  often  expressed  a contempt  of  this  author’s 
[Lucretius]  philosophical,  yet  I venerate  his  poetical, 
talents.  The  book  here  quoted,  for  example,  is  an  un- 
rivalled composition.  In  pathos,  in  energy,  in  richness 
of  language,  in  full  and  genuine  sublimity,  it  leaves  every- 
thing, I think,  in  the  Latin  language  very  far  beneath 
it.’’— Transl.  of  Juvenal,  4to.,  1802,  p.  431. 

These  two  passages,  as  precious  bygones  of  a past 
literature,  are  worthy  of  being  rescued  each  from 
the  obscurity  of  its  note.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  version  of  the  Provo.st  above  quoted  stands 
indebted  for  its  pointed  and  emphatic  close  to  th: 
lines  of  Gifford  himself  (Transl.  Juv.,  4to.,  1802, 
p.  431)  :— 

“ As  if  the  short  reprieve  were  only  sent 
To  add  new  horrors  to  their  punishment.’ 

Upon  which  I have  two  or  three  omissions  to 
note. 

1.  Lowndes  (Bohn)  leaves  the  name  of  Francis 
Hodgson,  author  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  &c.,  out  of 
his  alpluibdical  list  of  authors,  although  under 
“Juvenal”  Hodgson’s  translation  is  noted,  together 
with  the  commendations  of  Lord  Byron  and  Dr. 
Drake.  “Two  such  excellent,  nervous,  spirited,  and 
faithful  translations  [Gifibrd’s  and  Hodgson’s]  of 
this  satirical  poet  [Juvenal],  that  it  is  a very 
difficult  task  to  adjudge  the  palm  of  superiority” 
(Drake  in  Loiundes).  Where  does  he  write  this  ? 
In  the  later  editions  of  his  Literary  Hours  ? 

2.  Mr.  Mallock  has  not  included  this  beautiful 
passage  of  Lucretius  (v.  1217)  amongst  those  which 
he  has  honoured  with  a rendering.  Perhaps  he 
passed  it  by  from  a fear  of  incurring,  if  he  inserted 
it,  the  displeasure  of  some  stern  master  of  modern 
thought,  or  the  not  less  dreaded  sneers  of  the 
sciolist,  who  never  thinks  at  all. 

3.  Lowndes  (Bohn)  omits  from  the  list  of 

Nathan  Drake’s  publications  his  Noontide  Leisure, 
Lond.,  1824,  post  8vo.,  2 vols.  W.  J.  B. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Bishop  Heber’s  “Pa- 
lestine.”— The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  writing 
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from  Hawarden,  Sept.  23,  has  the  following  letter 
in  the  Echo,  Sept.  24  : — 

“ Mr.  Smith,  a correspondent  of  the  Times,  charges 
me  with  strangely  misquoting  Bishop  Heber,  to  whom, 
in  the  North  Americo.n  Rtviexo,  I have  ascribed  the  lines  : 

‘ No  workman  steel,  no  ponderous  hammers  rung; 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  stately  fabric  sprung.’ 

In  lieu  of  these  Mr.  Smith  gives  us  : — 

‘ No  liammers  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung ; 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung.' 

I took  my  words  accurately  from  the  original.  But  it 
was  in  London  ; and  I cannot  here  state  the  edition. 

“ Heber  appears  to  have  altered  the  lines ; perhaps 
more  than  once.  A presentation  copy  of  the  poem  given 
to  Bari  Powis  has  them  as  I have  cited  them,  with  the 
word  * noiseless  ’ substituted  for  ‘ stately,’  and  an 
edition  of  1842,  now  before  me,  agrees  exactly  with  the 
presentation  copy,  and  doubtless  exhibits  the  final  form. 

“ Mr.  Smith  may  have  copied  from  an  early  edition. 
But  Heber’s  ear,  as  far  as  1 have  observed,  was  decidedly 
good  ; and  if  he  wrote  in  juxtaposition,  as  Mr.  Smith 
gives  them,  the  words  mystic  fabric,  he  had  cause  to 
emend.  The  line  is  a very  beautiful  one  in  sound  and 
sense,  both  as  I have  given  it  and  as  it  stood  after  the 
bishop’s  death.  But  it  has  not  been  exempt  from  the 
accidents  attaching  to  quotation  mernoriter.  Dean 
Milman  (Hist,  of  the  Jews,  i.  315),  himself  a poet,  has 
inadvertently  marred  its  music  by  writing  it — 

‘Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  grew.’ 

“ You  will  not.  Sir,  I am  sure,  grudge  the  space  re- 
quired by  this  note.  We  ought  to  respect  the  verbal 
integrity  of  what  we  receive  from  beloved  and  venerated 
men.” 

In  the  edition  of  the  poem  puhlLshed  in  Oxford 
in  1839  the  couplet  appears  as  it  is  quoted  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  except  that  “ stately  ” is  printed 
“ noiseless,”  as  given  by  Dean  Milnian  and  in  the 
copy  presented  to  Earl  Powis.  The  history  of  the 
couplet  is  well  known — how  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
was  visiting  Oxford  in  1803,  heard  the  young 
author  read  it  in  private,  and  suggested  to  him 
that  he  had  omitted  any  mention  of  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  Solomon’s  Temple  was  built  : 
'“There  was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool 
of  iron  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  building” 
(1  Kings  vi.  7).  The  popular  story  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  Heber  went  to  a corner  of  the  room 
and  wrote  the  couplet 

“No  hammer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung; 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung.” 

This  version  of  the.  couplet  is  given  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Carruthers.  Cowper 
ihad,  probably,  that  verse  from  the  Book  of  Kings 
cn  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  description  of  the 
.onstruction  of  the  Empress  of  Russia’s  palace  of 
^ce  : — 

“Silently  as  a dream  the  fabric  rose; 

No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there.” 

The  Task,  bk.  v. 

In  Mr.  Friswell’s  Familiar  Words  (second  edit.) 
Heber’s  couplet  is  quoted  as  given  by  Mr.  Smith, 
■end  in  a foot-note  he  says  : “ Altered  in  later 
editions  to 


‘ No  workmen  steel,  no  ponderous  axes  rung; 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprung.’” 

Perhaps  “ workmen  ” may  be  a printer’s  error. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

The  Grave  of  Cromwell. — In  the  early  days 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  its  correspondents  had  somewhat  to 
say  about  the  burial-place  of  Cromwell  ; and  there- 
are  interesting  traces  of  the  discussion  in  Choice 
Notes:  History,  pp.  216-7,  from  which  one  may 
gather  that  the  field  of  Naseby  was  not  improbably 
the  spot  to  which  the  remains  of  the  Protector 
were  secretly  conveyed  for  interment  by  his  ad- 
mirers. I have  been  rather  startled  at  meeting 
with  the  following  passage  in  the  account  of  Sir 
G.  0.  Wombwell’s  home  life  at  Newburgh  which 
appeared  in  the  World  of  Sept.  11 : — 

“ There  is,  however,  a mightier  memory  than  that  of 
Laurence  Sterne  associated  with  Newburgh.  In  the 
long  gallery  is  a glass  case  containing  the  saddle,  holsters, 
pistols,  bit,  and  bridle  of  ‘ the  greatest  prince  who  ever 
ruled  in  England.’  The  saddle  and  holster-cases  are  by 
no  means  of  puritan  simplicity,  being  of  crimson  velvet 
heavily  embroidered  in  gold.  The  pistols  are  of  por- 
tentous length,  and  very  thin  in  the  barrel,  and  the  bit 
is  a cruel  one,  with  the  tremendous  cheek-pieces  common 
two  centuries  ago— doubtless  the  Lord  Protector  liked 
his  horse,  like  his  Roundheads,  well  in  hand.  Not  quite 
opposite  to  these  relics  hangs  the  portrait  of  a lady  clad 
in  dark  green  and  demureness.  This  serious-looking 
dame  is  Mary  Cromwell,  wife  of  the  second  Lord  Paucon- 
berg.  It  was  she  who,  with  keen  womanly  instinct, 
sharpened  yet  more  by  filial  affection,  foresaw  that,  the 
Restoration  once  achieved,  the  men  who  had  fled  before 
Oliver  at  Naseby  and  Worcester  would  not  allovy  his 
bones  to  rest  in  Westminster.  At  dead  of  night  his 
corpse  was  removed  from  the  vault  in  the  Abbey,  and 
that  of  some  member  of  the  undistinguished  crowd  sub- 
stituted for  it.  in  solemn  secrecy  the  remains  of  him 
of  whom  it  was  said,  ‘ if  not  a king,  he  was  a man  whom 
it  was  good  for  kings  to  have  among  them,’  were  con- 
veyed to  Newburgh,  where  they  yet  repose,  the  insane 
fury  of  the  Royalist  ghouls,  who  hung  the  supposed  body 
of  Cromwell  as  well  as  that  of  Ireton  on  the  gallows  at 
Tyburn,  having  thus  been  cheated  of  its  noblest  prey. 
The  tomb  of  Cromwell  occupies  the  end  of  a narrow 
chamber  at  the  head  of  a flight  of  steep  stairs,  and  is  an 
enormous  mass  of  stonework  built  and  cemented  into  the 
walls,  apparently  with  the  object  of  making  it  impene- 
trable. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
story,  preserved  in  the  Bellasyse  family  for  two  centuries 
and  a quarter.  It  is  not  a legend,  but  a genuine  piece 
of  family  history,  and  implicitly  believed  on  the  spot. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  over-curious  have  again 
and  again  begged  the  loi'ds  of  Newburgh  to  have  the 
tomb  opened,  but  this  request  has  met  with  invariable 
refusal  even  when  proffered  by  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sonages. ‘ No,  no,’  observes  Sir  George  Wombwell, 
heartily  as  ever,  but  quite  firmly.  ‘ We  do  not  make  a 
show  of  our  great  relative’s  tomb,  and  it  shall  not  be 
opened.  In  this  part  of  Yorkshire  we  no  more  dig  up 
our  remote  great-uncles  than  we  sell  our  grandmothers. 
The  Protector’s  bones  shall  rest  in  peace,  at  least  for  my 
time.’  ” 

I should  perhaps  mention  that  in  a former  p.art 
of  the  same  article  the  writer  acknowledges  that 
SirGeorge  jDuzzled  him  byremarking  that,  although 
he  could  not  oblige  him  by  saying  that  Newburgh 
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had  a ghost,  there  was  a grave  upstairs.  Is  it 
possible  that  “ our  Sir  Jaage,”  irritated  by  the 
pertinacity  of  the  World,  gave  it  an  Oliver  for  its 
Eowland  f St.  Switiiin. 

The  Influence  of  RErcBLicAN  Institutions 
ON  Language. — I was  much  amused  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  United  States  with  the  notices 
to  the  public  which  I saw  in  the  public  parks  and 
museums.  In  the  former  it  was  always  either 
“Keep  off  the  grass!”  or  simply  “Keep  off!” 
whilst  in  the  museums,  or  where  there  was  anything 
that  might  be  touched,  it  was  “Hands  oft'!” 
Contrast  these  laconic,  nay,  extremely  abrupt  and 
curt,  admonitions  with  “The  public  is  requested 
not  to  tread  upon  the  newly  sown  grass,”  which  I 
lately  saw  in  St.  James’s  Park,  and  with  the 
“Prierede  ne  pas  toucher,”  which  may  be  seen 
everywhere  in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  But  if  I was 
amused  I was  also  surprised,  for  it  is  notorious 
that  the  Americans  are  very  profuse  with  their 
sirs  when  speaking  to  gentlemen  with  whom  they 
are  not  intimate.  It  is  evident  also  that  every 
individual  in  a republic  is,  or  ought  theoretically 
to  be,  of  more  importance  than  if  he  were  under 
any  other  form  of  government,  and  therefore  one 
would  expect  to  see  him  treated  with  a little  more 
courtesy.  But  perhaps  the  republic  as  a whole, 
being  composed  of  so  many  important  units,  is  re- 
garded as  so  tremendously  important  that  any  con- 
descension, however  small,  might  be  looked  upon 
as  a lowering  of  its  dignity.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

“The  Turkish  Spy”;  Charles  L’amb. — The 
following  story  appears  in  the  Turkish  Spy,  vol.  iv. 
p.  14,  of  the  twelfth  edition,  1748.  The  resem- 
blance of  Charles  Lamb’s  roast  pork  essay  to  the 
tradition  recorded  by  the  observant  Spy  seems  to 
be  more  than  accidental,  and  doubtless  the  genial 
Elia  derived  his  inspiration  from  the  above- 
mentioned  source. 

“ I have  consulted  the  sages  of  old,”  says  the  Spy, 
“that  I might  learn  what  was  the  practice  in  former 
times,  whilst  human  nature  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  before 
the  manners  of  men  were  debauch’d.  I have  pursued 
the  select  writings  of  the  ancients,  the  records  of  truth 
and  void  of  fables. 

“These  historians  say  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  for  above  two  thousand  years  lived  altogether  on 
the  vegetable  products,  of  which  they  offered  the  first 
fruits  to  God  : it  being  esteemed  an  inexpiable  wicked- 
ness to  shed  the  blood  of  any  animal,  though  it  were  in 
sacrifice,  much  more  to  eat  of  their  flesh.  To  this  end, 
they  relate  the  first  slaughter  of  a bull  to  have  been 
made  at  Athens,  on  this  occasion.  The  priest  of  the 
town,  whose  name  was  Diomus,  as  he  was  making  the 
accustomed  oblation  of  fruits  on  an  altar  in  the  open  field 
(for  as  yet  they  had  no  temples),  a bull  came  running 
from  the  herd  that  was  grazing  hard  by  and  eat  of  the 
consecrated  herbage.  Upon  which  Diomus  the  ])riest, 
moved  with  zeal  at  the  reputed  sacrilege,  and  snatching 
a sword  from  one  of  tliose  that  were  present,  killed  the 
bull.  But  when  his  passion  was  over,  and  he  considered 


what  a heinous  crime  he  had  committed,  fearing  also 
the  rage  of  the  people,  he  persuaded  them  that  a god  had 
appeared  unto  him  and  commanded  him  to  offer  that 
bull  in  sacrifice  by  burning  his  flesh  with  fire  on  the 
altar,  as  an  atonement  for  his  devouring  the  consecrated 
fruits.^  The  devout  multitude  acquiesced  to  the  words  of 
the  priest  as  to  an  oracle  ; and  the  bull  being  flayed,  and 
fire  laid  on  the  altar,  they  all  assisted  at  the  new  sacri- 
fice. From  which  time  the  custom  was  yearly  observed 
among  the  Athenians  to  sacrifice  a bull.  And  by  them 
this  method  of  religious  cruelty  was  taught  not  only  to 
all  Greece,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

“ In  process  of  time  a certain  priest,  in  the  midst  of 
his  bloody  sacrifice  taking  up  a piece  of  the  broiled  flesh 
which  had  fallen  from  the  altar  on  the  ground,  and 
burning  his  lingers  therewith,  suddenly  clapt  them  to  his 
mouth  to  mitigate  the  pain.  But,  when  be  had  once  tasted 
the  sweetness  of  the  fat,  not  only  longed  for  more  of  it, 
but  gave  a piece  to  his  assistant,  and  he  to  others  ; who, 
all  pleased  with  the  new  found  dainties,  fell  to  eating  of 
flesh  greedily.  And  hence  this  species  of  gluttony  was 
taught  to  other  mortals.  Neither  is  it  material  what 
the  Hebrew  doctors  object  against  these  testimonies 
when  they  introduce  the  son  of  Adam  sacrificing  living 
creatures  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  since  thouknowest 
many  errors  are  inserted  in  the  written  law  from  whence 
they  take  this  story. 

“ They  say  also  that  the  first  goat  that  fell  by  the 
hands  of  men  was  killed  in  I’evence  for  the  injuries  it 
had  done  the  owner  of  a vineyard  in  browsing  upon  his 
vines,  such  an  impious  deed  having  never  been  heard  of 
before.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sacredness  with  which 
animal  life  was  invested  did  not  apply  to  human 
beings,  since  even  in  the  act  of  worship  the 
devotees  carried  their  swords. 

W.  T.  Marchant. 

Boccaccio  and  Luther. — Boccaccio’s  story  of 
the  Jew  who,  proposing  to  become  a Christian, 
went  to  Rome,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  half- 
formed  intent  by  witnessing  the  iniquities  practised 
there,  is  well  known.  But  it  has  not,  perhaps, 
been  noticed  that  Luther  told  a similar  story  of 
a Jew  who  came  to  him  at  Wittenberg  and  desired 
to  be  baptized,  but  wished  first  to  go  to  Rome  to 
see  the  Pope.  For  the  same  reason  which  in- 
fluenced Jeannot,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  other 
divines  tried  to  dissuade  the  Jew  from  the  latter 
purpose.  He,  however,  went,  and  on  his  return 
asked  again  to  be  baptized,  because  the  God  of  the 
Christians  must,  he  thought,  be  a patient^  God  to 
endure  the  wickedness  of  Rome.  Boccaccio’s  Jew 
said  that  the  Christian  religion  must  be  divinely 
supported  because  its  spiritual  heads  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  overthrow  it.  See  the 
Decanierone,  Giorn.  i.  Nov.  2 ; and  Luthers  Table- 
Talk,  dccclxix.,  Bogue’s  edit.,  p.  353. 

W.  G.  Stone. 

Walditcb,  Bridport. 

Clarendon,  the  Historian. — It  may  be  worth 
noting  that  the  statue  of  Clarendon,  on  the  schools 
front'of  the  Clarendon  building  in  Oxford,  w.is  set 
up  in  Sept.,  1721,  and  was  the  work  of  a “Mr. 
Bird,  a statuary  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,”  as  is 
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stated  in  a contemporary  newspaper  in  the  Bodleian 
collection.  J.  E.  T.  It. 

Oxford. 

An  Enigmatical  EriTAPii. — I copied  recently 
the  following  rather  enigmatical  epitaph  in  Wink- 
leigh  tlhurch,  Devon  : — 

“ M.  S.  I Here  underneath  lyeth  | inimaturely  entered 
I & I Generally  lamented  | Bartholomew  Gidley  Esqr  | 
Nephew  & Heire  to  y'  Deceased  | Anil  Bather  | to  y° 
Surviving  | Who  left  thin  Transitory  world  | Andhisaffec- 
tionate  & Discnnsolat"  Wife  | who  erected  Him  this 
jMonument  | with  Four  Sons  & as  many  daughters  | 
2nd  of  Aug  : in  34th  year  of  his  age  j And  of  our  Lord 
1762. 

All  you  deare  pious  relicts  hither  Come 
Bedeck  with  flowers  Bedew  with  Teares  his  Tom'* 
His  Loue  his  Kindness  still  letnin  in  mind 
No  Parent  was  more  fond  or  Husband  kind.” 

T.  F.  R. 

The  Stopping  of  a Watch  marking  the 
Time  of  a Catastrophe. — About  fifteen  years 
ago  I was  fishing  in  Hampshire  with  the  late  Dr. 
Helps.  Whilst  scrambling  down  a bank,  a twig 
must  have  caught  in  his  watch-chain  and  torn  off 
his  watch,  which  fell  unobserved  into  a water-hole 
about  two  feet  deep.  He  did  not  discover  the 
loss  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  then  we  retraced 
our  steps,  searching  as  we  went,  and  full  two  hours 
after  its  loss  we  found  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 
It  was  then  going,  the  time  was  correct,  and  it 
continued  going  for  an  hour  and  three  quarters, 
when  it  stopped.  One  often  observes  at  inquests 
that  stress  is  laid  upon  the  time  at  which  a watch 
has  stopped  when  found  in  the  pocket  of  a 
drowned  person,  but  it  may  by  no  means  mark 
the  time  of  a catastrophe.  Geo.  H.  Haydon. 

Empress  of  India. — It  may  interest  some  per- 
sons to  know  that  in  1866  the  late  Lord  Strang- 
ford  spoke  of  the  queen  by  this  title.  The  passage 
runs  thus  : — “ That  is  nothing  compared  with  the 
joke  of  making  the  Empress  of  India  appeal  with 
gratuitous  humility  to  a little  Mahratta  princeling 
for  the  continuance  of  his  favours  and  kindness 
towards  herself  ” {Original  Letters  and  Papers  of 
the  late  Lord  Strangford  upon  Philological  and 
Kindred  Subjects,  p.  247).  Anon. 

Folk-Lore. — At  the  West  Riding  Court  at 
Bradford  lately,  in  a case  of  a husband  and  wife 
having  quarrelled,  the  woman  stated  that  the 
reason  wh.y  she  kept  a coal-rake  in  her  bedroom 
was  that  she  suffered  from  nightmare,  and  had 
been  informed  that  it  would  keep  the  nightmare 
away.  S.  Rayner. 

“Put  in  Coventry.”— The  form  “send  to 
Coventry”  is  also  used,  but  certainly  not  more 
frequently  than  “ put  in  Coventry.”  Now  a boy 
“put  in  Coventry”  by  his  schoolfellows  is  exactly 
in  the  position  of  a person  “ put  in  quarantine.” 


Why,  then,  may  not  the  former  phrase  be  a cor- 
ruption of  the  latter?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  word  Coventry  was  formerly  sometimes 
pronounced,  and  indeed  written,  Cointrie,  Thus 
we  find  in  JJoivsahell  by  Michael  Drayton,  which 
was  first  printed  in  1593,  “ his  breech  of  coyntrie 
blewe.”  The  two  words  quarantine  and  coyntrie 
are  not  so  different  in  sound  but  that  the  former 
might  be  corrupted  into  the  latter.  The  English 
word  quarantine,  used  in  the  sense  in  which  I have 
used  it,  is  first  found  in  Swift,  as  far  as  appears 
from  the  dictionaries.  If,  then,  the  phrase  “ put 
in  Coventry  ” has  originated  as  I have  suggested 
it  would  be  comparatively  modern,  which  would 
account  for  our  not  finding  it  in  our  earlier  litera- 
ture, even  where  we  should  expect  to  find  it,  as  in 
Falstaff’s  remarks  on  the  march  of  his  soldiers 
through  Coventry.  F.  J.  V. 

Death  of  a Waterloo  Veteran. — I extract 
the  following  from  Eddmves’s  Shrewsbury  Journal 
for  September  4,  as  I think  it  deserves  a corner  in 
“ N.  & Q.” 

“ We  have  to  record  the  death  of  the  last  survivor  in 
Shrewsbury  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  veteran 
Thomas  Blakemore,  whose  existence  (until  it  was 
prominently  mentioned  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal 
about  five  years  ago)  was  almost  forgotten  except  by  the 
older  residents  of  the  town,  died  yesterday  week  in  St. 
Austin’s  Street,  and  was  buried  on  the  following 
Thursday  at  the  General  Cemetery.  He  became  sexton 
of  St.  Chad’s  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  to  the  time  of  his 
death  was  keeper  of  the  two  churchyards  and  had  also 
charge  of  the  remains  of  Old  St.  Chad’s  Church.  About 
the  same  period,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  he 
occupied  a prominent  position  in  the  'ancient  pageant’ 
of  Shrewsbury  Show,  riding  as  the  representative  of 
‘ Bluff  King  Hal  ’ at  the  head  of  the  Builders’  Company. 
When  compelled  by  age  and  disruption  of  the  show  to 
resign  the  royal  state,  he  became  less  known  than 
heretofore,  until  attention  was  drawn  to  the  almost 
destitute  state  in  which  he  lived  by  this  Joxwnal.  Many 
kind-hearted  and  benevolent  persons  have  since  contri- 
buted to  make  his  latter  days  more  comfortable,  his 
trifling  pension  of  3s.  6rf.  per  week  being  quite  in- 
adequate. Among  these  Jlr.  Alderman  Figgins,  then 
M.P.  for  Shrewsbury,  made  him  an  annual  grant  from  a 
fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  be- 
queathed by  Sir  John  Langham  for  the  relief  of  poor 
distressed  soldiers  without  any  restriction  as  to  residence. 
His  age  was  entered  in  the  register  as  8‘2,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  his  own  statement  in  1873  that  he 
was  then  83,  that  he  was  at  least  five  or  six  years  older 
than  that ; whilst  according  to  another  source  of  infor- 
mation he  was  86  in  1873.  He  and  his  aged  wife,  who 
died  only  three  weeks  ago,  have  latterly  been  well  looked 
after  by  a relative  who  lived  near  them.” 

Edward  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.Newc. 

Bishop wearmouth,  Durham. 

Portobello  Pottery. — I have  two  pieces 
marked  of  this  pottery.  One  mark  is  a butterfly 
impressed,  the  subject  a girl  with  a dog  jumping 
up  ; the  other  is  the  name  of  the  potters,  R.  & G. 
Gordon,  upon  a jug — the  subject  two  lovers  agree- 
ing on  one  side,  quarrelling  on  the  other,  with  the 
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words  “ I ’ni  happy  now,  o’er  happy,”  and  “ Let 
gang  your  grip.s.”  A.s  Chaffer.s  does  not  mention 
either  of  these  marks  in  his  edition  of  1874, 1 send 
them  for  the  benefit  of  collectors.  H.  A.  W. 


eaurrtcs. 

[We  iriuat  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  famrly  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Obscure  Expressions. — I should  bo  much 
obliged  for  any  explanation  of  the  following  terms : 

Agenid. — “ The  royall  majesty  which  first  took  him 
into  favour,  agenid  and  trained  up  for  his  own  turn.” — 
Howell,  Dodona’s  Grove,  p.  T21  (third  edit.,  1G45). 

Ants'  paths. — ” 1 have  sought  as  narrowly  and  dili- 
I gently  fur  it  as  for  toils  pathes.” — Holland’s  Camden, 
p.  753. 

Amhuling  Communions  were  said  by  Lord  Cecil  at  the 
I Hampton  Court  Conference  to  be  very  offensive,  and  to 
have  driven  many  from  the  Church.  Does  this  refer  to 
the  clergy  carrying  the  elements  round  to  the  congrega- 
tion in  their  seats  1 

Awhe:  Araridld.— What  birds  are  these?  They  are 
mentioned  in  Gascoigne's  Philomene. 

Bachstring. — What  part  of  a child’s  dress  was  this  ? A 
sort  of  leading-string,  perhaps.  ” The  haclslring  and  the 
bib.” — Cowper,  Winter  Evening,  227. 

Bangling.—"  No  hanglmg  hawk  but  with  a high  flier 
will  mend  her  pitch.” — Ward,  Sermons,  p.  83. 

Bonnier. — “ The  Einperour's  soldiers  were  sold  by 
multitudes  in  Galeri’s  hannier  towards  the  evening.” — 
Howell,  Dodona’s  Grove,  p.  83. 

Bastaid:  Leurier. — What  sort  of  dogs  were  these? 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Return  from  Parnassus,  ii.  5. 

BeCedered. — 

“ And  gawdy  plumes  of  foes  Q)e-Cedered  brave) 

Oft  on  their  foes  unplumed  crests  do  wave.” 

Du  Bartas,  The  Vocation. 

Besom-weed. — What  plant  is  this?  Fuller  (Holg  State, 
hk.  V.  cb.  3)  says  that  some  affirm  that  a witch  ‘‘can 
make  a pair  of  horses  of  an  acre  of  lesome-weed.”  Hood 
mentions  hag-weed  in  his  poem,  The  Forge. 

Beste. — What  game  is  this?  It  is  mentioned,  together 
with  ombre,  in  Hudibras,  iii.  1,  1007. 

Blue  point. — “Matters  not  worth  a Uewe  poinct." — 
TJdal’s  transl.  of  Erasmus’s  Apophthegms.  Is  the  blewe 
poinct  the  black  of  a bean,  which  expression  Bramhall 
(ii.  91)  uses  in  the  same  sense  ? 

Blush. — To  blush  like  a blue  or  black  dog=  (I  suppose) 
not  to  blush  at  all,  and  bears  this  sense  in  Swift’s  Polite 
Conversation;  but  in  Gosson' a A pologie  of  the  School  of 
Abuse  to  make  a man  blush  like  a black  dog  seems  a 
substantial  threat. 

Bloomsbury-birds. — “Our  corner-miching  priests  with 
the  Bloomesburg-birds  their  disciples.” — Hacket,  Life  of 
Williams,  i.  134.  Why  so  called? 

Boot-garters : Boot-hose:  Boot-stochings. — What  was  the 
precise  nature  of  these  articles  of  dress  ? 

Brasmatias. — A “ kinde  of  earthquake  whicli,  as  I 
deeme,  naturallphilosopherscall/Jrasnifiltas.” — Holland’s 
Camden,  p.  620.  What  kind,  and  why? 

Brogger. — In  1575  a bill  was  introduced  against 
broggers  and  drovers. 

Brandy  is  Latin  for  a goose. — This  is  a common  saying, 
and  occurs  in  the  Polite  Conversation.  Does  it  refer  to 
taking  a glass  of  brandy  after  so  rich  a dish  ? 


Bullions.— Vf hat  measure  was  this?  In  Holland's 
Camden  we  are  told  (though  the  quotation  is  taken  from 
Doomsday  Book)  that  eight  salt  pits  brought  in  sixteen 
bullions  a week. 

Bunting-lamb. — 

“ And  I have  brought  a twagger  for  the  nones, 

A bunting-lamb." 

Peele,  Arraignment  of  Paris,  i.  1. 
Twagger,  I suppose,=twigger,  a breeder. 

Burrel-cloth. — What  is  this?  It  is  mentioned  in 
Ivanhoe. 

Butter-weight. — Apparently  full  measure  ; why  ? It 
occurs  in  Swift's  Rhapsody  on  Poetry. 

T.  Lew’is  0.  Davies. 

Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

Clarendon,  the  Historian. — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  supply  me  with  a continuation  of 
the  following  ? I had  it  from  a friend,  now  de- 
ceased, who  told  me  that  he  had  heard  it  sung,  in 
a melancholy  voice,  with  other  verses  at  a harvest 
supper 

“ Here 's  a health  to  Kate,  our  sovereign’s  mate,  of  the 
royal  house  of  Lisbon ; 

But  the  devil  take  Hyde,  and  the  bishop  beside,  who 
made  her  bone  of  his  bone.” 

J.  E.  T.  E, 

Oxford. 

MSS.  DISCOVERED  AT  Edshton  Hall,  1828. — 
I have  lately  read  in  a book  catalogue  that  in 
1828  by  chance  some  workmen  opened  a large 
recess  in  a stone  wall,  in  which  were  found  several 
MSS.  referring  to  the  Tresham  family,  a hand- 
somely bound  Eoman  Catholic  book  of  devotion, 
and  about  twenty  other  books  of  devotion.  It  is 
supposed  that  these  books  were  hidden  about  the 
year  16D5.  What  I am  anxious  to  discover  is, 
what  were  these  books,  and  whether  the  hand- 
some book  was  a Missal  ; and  if,  as  I suspect,  it 
was,  what  edition,  and  Sarum  or  Eoman  1 What 
has  become  of  these  books  ? H.  A.  W. 

Heraldic. — An  old  silver  seal  in  my  possession, 
apparently  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  has  upon  it  these  arms,  with  crest, 
helmet,  and  mantling  ; Quarterly,  four  coats,  1. 
A lion  rampant  regardant  (for  Morrice) ; 2. 
Three  boars’  heads  couped  (for  Cadwgan) ; 3.  Per 
bend  sinister  ermine  and  ermines,  a lion  rampant 
(for  Tudor  Trevor)  ; 4.  An  ostrich,  in  the  sinister 
chief  a bird  volant  (for ).  Crest,  a lion  ram- 

pant regardant,  holding  between  the  paws  a boar’s 
head  couped.  Any  information  as  to  the  fourth 
quartering  will  be  gladly  received. 

A.  E.  L.  L. 

Frenchmen  and  the  Climate  of  France. — 
When  did  the  tradition  or  the  notion  arise  in  Eng- 
land that  all  Frenchmen  were  thin  1 Can  it  be 
traced  before  the  time  of  Hogarth  ? I have  recently 
been  surveying  that  nation  at  the  Exposition  and 
fashionable  watering-places,  and  I do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  any  number  of  Frenchmen  shall 
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measure  and  weigh  more  than  the  like  numljer  of 
Englishmen.  Then  the  women  : I will  wager  that 
their  measure  and  weight  shall  be  double  that  of 
the  sex  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

As  to  the  climate  of  France,  I can  vouch  that  in 
the  mouth  of  June  tlie  weather  was  as  variable 
and  abominable  as  any  in  London.  At  the  seaside 
during  July  and  August  this  opinion  was  con- 
firmed. Is  it  in  consequence  of  the  beauty  of  the 
climate  that  one  is  compelled  to  be  asphyxiated  in 
the  theatres  or  at  a table  d’hote  for  want  of  a little 
fresh  air,  because  Frenchmen  are  so  painfully  sen- 
sitive of  a draught  I So  strong  is  this  terror  that 
I believe  that  if  a picture  with  an  open  window 
in  it  were  placed  before  a Frenchman,  he  would 
immediately  button  his  coat  and  tie  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  round  his  neck.  And  yet  this  same 
sensitive  being  can  walk  through  streets  reeking 
with  the  vilest  odours  without  a protest  or  any 
effort  towards  sanitary  reform.  Clarry. 

Cowper’s  “ Homer.” — Who  was  the  remarkable 
person  mentioned  by  Cowper  in  a letter  to  the 
Rev.  Walter  Bagot,  dated  July  4,  1786  1 — 

“ I am  in  the  hands  of  a very  extraordinary  person. 
He  is  ititimate  with  my  bookseller,  and  voluntarily 

offered  his  service He  is  not  only  versed  in  Homer, 

and  accurate  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  but,  though 
a foreigner,  is  a perfect  master  of  our  language,  and  has 
exquisite  taste  in  English  jioetry.  By  his  assistance  I 
have  improved  many  passages,  supplied  many  oversights, 
and  corrected  many  mistakes.” 

D.  J. 

Baroness  de  Lutzow. — I am  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  Baroness  de  Lutzow,  who  was  married 
in  1807  to  Thomas  Edward,  son  of  Hugh,  fifth 
Baron  Clifford,  was  of  the  family  of  the  Baron  von 
Lutzow,  commander  of  the  celebrated  troop  called 
the  “ Wild  Huntsmen,”  distinguished  in  the  War 
of  Liberation,  and  immortalized  by  the  poetry  of 
Theodore  Kijrner  and  the  music  of  Carl  von  Weber. 
Lutzow’s  Wiki  Hunt  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  of 
the  popular  songs  of  Germany.  Ed.  I.  M. 

Livery  Buttons. — What  is  the  correct  usage 
in  regard  of  livery  buttons  1 The  bearing  of  a 
crest  is  restricted  solely  to  the  individual  pos- 
sessors, and  this  usage  gave  rise  to  the  badge  for 
the  retainers.  Hence  servants  have  no  right  what- 
ever to  bear  the  crests  of  their  masters  on  their 
buttons.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  the 
buttons  of  the  livery,  to  be  in  keeping,  should  be 
stamped  with  the  family  badge.  In  the  case  of 
the  master  being  entitled  to  a coronet,  it  should 
appear  over  the  badge.  Eques. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Keevtl,  Wilts.— There  is  an  old  house  in  the 
parish  of  Keevil,  Wilts,  nearly  opposite  the  church, 
and,  at  the  time  I saw  it,  in  the  possession  of  a 
gentleman  named  Wallington,  aiiparently  built  in 


the  sixteenth  century,  that  had  the  Somerset  arms 
upon  a stone  in  one  gable.  Can  any  one  inform 
me  of  the  history  of  the  house  and  estate?  Hoare’s 
Wiltshire  does  not  include  that  parish. 

Eclectic. 

“ The  Critic  ” : Harley. — Was  a writer  named 
Harley  ever  editor  of  the  Critic,  a British  periodical 
review,  published  from  1783  to  1843  ? If  so,  at 
what  time,  and  what  was  his  full  name  ? 

Frank  E.  Woodward. 

Chelsea,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Noaii  Blisson. — I should  be  glad  of  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  subject  of  a coloured 
caricature  in  my  possession,  beneath  which  is 
written  “Noah  Blisson,  East  and  West  India 
Broke”,  1740.  Scots  Yard,  Cannon  Street, 
London.”  The  height  of  the  figure  is  eleven  and 
a half  inches,  and  the  character  wears  a shovel  bat, 
wig,  long  yellow  waistcoat,  blue  coat,  knee-breeches, 
white  stockings,  and  shoes  with  gilt  buckles  ; a 
paper  hangs  out  of  one  pocket,  on  which  is  printed 
“ For  Sale  by  the  Candle  at  G — ways.”  The 
picture  is  pasted  on  to  an  oak  board.  W. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. 

Dr.  Chas.  Wm.  Wells. — Where  did  he  live 
in  London  ? He  was  born  in  Charlestown,  South 
Carolina,  1757  ; mother  and  father  Scotch.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  became  in- 
timate with  David  Hume.  He  set  up  as  a phy- 
sician in  Loudon  in  1785,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  Finsbury  Dispensary  ; then  he  became  as- 
sistant physician  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  full 
physician  in  1800.  His  writings  are  innumerable, 
on  politics,  general  literature,  and  biography,  as 
well  as  science  ; but  his  book  of  books  is  the 
Essay  wpou  Deiv,  published  in  1814.  Of  this  it  is 
said  that  only  a hundred  copies  were  printed.  Is 
this  a fact  ? Neither  Lowndes  nor  Allibone  records 
it.  He  caught  his  death  by  the  night  air,  pursuing 
his  investigations  for  his  famous  essay,  and  became 
what  in  literary  slang  is  now  called  a martyr  to 
science,  though  in  reality  he  was  no  more  a mar- 
tyr than  a cobbler  is  who  dies  at  his  trade. 

C.  A.  AVard, 

Mayfair. 

Wanted,  a Map  of  India. — Towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  it  used  to  be 
said  that  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
requiring  a good  map  of  India,  they  were  informed 
that  none  existed  ; that  thereupon  desiring  one 
should  be  made,  it  was  stated  this  could  not  be 
done  because  there  was  no  survey.  A princely 
order  was  therefore  given,  “ Let  India  be  surveyed 
forthwith,  and  let  us  have  a map.”  Two  or  three 
years  subsequently  it  was  reported  to  the  court 
that  the  survey  had  been  made,  and  that  the  map 
was  on  its  way  to  Europe.  At  the  same  time  the 
expense  of  the  survey,  amounting  to  many  thousand 
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>1  pounds,  was  stated,  and  the  bills  presented  for  pay- 

iment.  The  court  objected  to  the  amount  as  nion- 
: strous,  and  the  chief  surveyor  said,  “ If  the  bills 
i are  not  paid,  I shall  keep  the  map.”  Hearing  of 
j,  this,  Napoleon  offered  to  pay  for  the  survey  and 

!,  map ; but  the  directors  then  reconsidered  the 
matter,  and  the  map  was  sent  to  Leadenhall  Street, 
and  not  to  Paris.  I should  be  glad  to  know  what 
I foundation  exists  for  this  story. 

Edward  Solly. 

“ Tam  Marte  (or  Marti)  quam  Mercuric.” — 

I Where,  by  whom,  and  of  whom  were  these  words 
^ first  used,  and  what  is  their  exact  meaning  ? Is  it 
j “ As  much  by  strength  as  by  skill”  (or  cunning)  1 
or  do  they  imply,  as  I fancy,  ecpial  distinction  in 
I the  conduct  of  both  military  and  civil  affairs  1 
j They  sound  like  a line  of  eulogy  in  some  Latin 
I epitaph.  I find  “ Tam  Marti  cpiani  Mercuric  ” 
j placed  as  a head  motto  to  “ A.  Song  in  Honour  of 
I the  Celebration  of  the  Boar’s  Head,  at  Queen’s 
I College,  Oxford,”  printed  in  the  Oxford  Hausage 
I (ed.  1815,  21.  85),  in  which  occurs  the  line, 

I “ Our  motto  displays  both  his  valour  and  wit,” 

j which  favours  my  second  interpretation,  but  does 
I not  answer  my  three  opening  questions.  H.  K. 

j Raleigh’s  Cross,  Brendon  Hill,  Somerset. 

I — Was  this  cross  named  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ? 

I If  so,  under  what  circumstances  was  it  so  named? 
1 1 He  once  lived  at  Nettlecombe  Court,  I believe,  a 
i|  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Raleigh’s 

I Cross.  Tuppy. 

1 

The  Warre  Family. — Can  any  one  inform 
me  where  I can  see  a pedigree  of  the  Warre 
family  (connecting  them  with  the  ancient  Lords  de 
ii  la  Warre)  down  to  James  Warre  of  Oiiorto,  and  if 
I the  Hestercombe  Warres  are  related  to  the  other 
Somersetshire  families  of  that  name,  as  the  arms 
are  so  different?  An  Inquirer. 

“ Palmer.” — In  copying  a register  for  the  years 
1728-9,  I have  come  upon  the  following  entries  : 
Buried  : Francis  Cleaveland,  25'^l''i6r  ; John 
l|  Hodgson,  poor,  palmer.”  Can  any  of  your  readers 
1;  tell  me  what  “ palmer”  means  here  ? 
i I may  add,  as  somewhat  curious,  the  following  ; 

“1731,  July  18,  Thomas  Gallilee,  poor,  beggar, 

1 1 buried.”  B.  J. 

I Campanology. — What  are  the  best  works  on 

this  subject  for  a beginner  to  study  ? Is  there  any 
work  extant  relative  to  the  Society  of  College 
Youths?  Evan  Thomas. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Cosmetics  are  to  the  face  what  affectation  is  to  the 
manners : they  impose  upon  a few,  and  disgust  many.” 

Tdppv. 


PRIVATE  PROPERTY  IN  LAND  IN  ENGLAND. 

(5“*  S.  ix.  347,  389  ; x.  149,  172.) 

I am  gratified  that  my  response  to  Mr.  Smite. 
Woolley’s  queries  has  elicited  such  numerous 
remarks,  for  the  most  part  confirming  my  views. 
On  those  points  on  which  difficulties  have  been 
started  perhaps  I may  be  allowed  a parting  word. 

Mr.  Fisher  finds  fault  with  my  expression, 
“ our  Teutonic  ancestors,”  and  proceeds  : “ The 
Teutons  were  not  one  of  the  original  great  families. 

. . . . The  Angles  and  the  Saxons  who  invaded 
England  were  evidently  of  Scandinavian,  not  of 
Teutonic  descent.”  He  appears  to  suppose  that 
the  Teutons  and  Scandinavians  were  distinct  and 
separate  races.  By  Teutons  I presume  he  means 
the  Germanic  tribes,  and  by  Scandinavians  the 
Norse  peoples.  This  distinction,  however,  is  quite 
untenable.  Teuton  is  simiily  the  Latinized  form 
of  thiud,  thiudan,  meaning  the  nation,  the  people, 
by  which  term,  in  slightly  differing  forms,  one 
great  division  of  the  Aryan  family  have  always 
called  themselves,  however  various  the  designations 
given  by  foreigners.  The  Franks,  Alemanni, 
Saxons,  and  other  German  races,  called  their 
people  thiod  or  diot  according  as  they  belonged  to 
the  high  or  low  branch  of  the  tongue  ; hence 
diutisc,  whence  the  modern  Deutsch  and  our  Hufc/i.* 
The  Anglo  Saxons  called  their  nation  the  theod  ; 
the  Goths  called  themselves  the  Gut-thiuda.  So 
amongst  the  Norse  or  Scandinavian  tribes.  Pliny, 
lib.  xxxvii.  ch.  2,  quotes  Pytheas,  who  wrote  250 
years  b.c.,  mentioning  the  Teutoni  who  inhabited 
the  Danish  islands.  The  old  Norse  people  called 
themselves  the  thiod,  Old  Swed.  thiaud ; the 
Frisians  and  Flemings,  thiade.  The  great  deity 
worshipped  alike  by  the  Germans  and  Norse  was 
Tuisco,  the  embodiment  of  the  nation.  It  is, 
therefore,  convenient  for  ethnological  and  philo- 
logical 2iurposes  to  class  these  nations  together 
under  the  term  Teutons;  their  languages  are 
radically  the  same,  the  Norse  having  a certain 
cross  or  infusion  of  the  Euskarian  element,  acquired 
by  admixture  or  contiguity. 

Mr.  Fisher  further  maintains  that  my  assertion 
that  “ a large  portion  of  the  eountry  was  dense 
forest  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  invaded  England” 
is  not  correct.  If  he  will  consult  the  Carta  de 
Foresta,  extorted  from  Henry  III.  in  1224,  and 
the  subsequent  Perambulatio  de  Foresta  in  1228, 
he  will  find  that  more  than  700  years  after  the 
invasion  of  the  Saxons  a large  portion  of  the  king- 
dom was  still  dense  forest,  notwithstanding  the 
clearing  and  cultivation  which  had  been  con- 
tinually going  on.  I have  nothing  to  say  against 
his  ado2)tion  of  the  pace  as  the  unit  of  land 
measure  except  this,  that  he  gives  no  authority  for 
it  and  I do  not  find  any  at  hand. 
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Mk.  Gomme’s  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  village, 
tun,  or  town  is  correct,  and  I think  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  my  statement  of  the  distribution 
of  the  folc-land. 

W.  dl.  objects  to  my  etymology  of  rood  from 
rodan,  to  clear  or  rid  a space  of  ground,  and 
identities  it  with  the  rod  or  perch.  But  this, 
according  to  his  own  showing,  cannot  be  the  case, 
for  a square  rod  is  only  30d  square  yards,  still 
used  in  London  in  measuring  brickwork,  whilst 
the  rood  contains  1,210  scjuare  yards.  His  idea 
that  the  rod  was  employed  indifferently  for  two 
measures  of  area,  one  forty  times  that  of  the  other, 
would  imply  a want  of  common  sense  in  our 
ancestors  of  which  they  were  certainly  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Hart’s  statement  of  the  irregular  manner 
in  which  the  virgates,  hides,  bovates,  &c.,  were 
estimated  is  true.  This  doubtless  is  the  cause  of 
much  difficulty  in  dealing  with  questions  of  land 
in  mediceval  times. 

Mr.  Woolley  is  a little  exacting.  He  asked 
for  authorities  that  in  the  early  Teutonic  times 
private  property  in  land  (that  is,  allodial)  was 
unknown.  I referred  him  to  Ctesar,  Tacitus,  Sir 
H.  Maine,  Freeman,  and  Haxthausen  for  opinions 
and  instances.  He  professes  “ not  to  understand 
in  what  sense  historians  can  be  regarded  as  autho- 
rities for  the  pre-historic  period.”  “ Authority  ” 
is  a word  of  divers  significations.  It  sometimes 
means  absolute  knowledge,  which  in  this  case  is 
out  of  the  question.  It  also  is  used  for  the  con- 
clusions which  intelligent  men,  having  investigated 
a difficult  subject,  have  pronounced,  and  which  are 
entitled  to  respect.  Those  who  do  not  accept  such 
conclusions  had  better  investigate  for  themselves. 

I have  to  thank  my  critics  for  the  courteous 
tone  of  their  remarks.  J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 


The  Harrisons  op  Norfolk  S.  vi.  274  ; 
5^**  S.  vi.  174,  196  ; x.  175,  212.) — John  Harrison, 
of  Gt.  Plumstead  and  of  Beighton,  farmer,  second 
son  of  the  last-mentioned  Thomas  and  Elizabeth, 
and  the  very  eccentric  father  of  the  “ Hassingham 
Methodist,”  was  born  at  Gt.  Plumstead,  Dec.  22, 
1724,  and  married  there  Oct.  18,  1756,  Susannah, 
niece  of  Robert  Flight,  of  Cahstor  by  Norwich, 
gentleman,  whose  arms  he  bore  upon  an  escutcheon 
of  pretence  on  those  of  Harrison,  quarterly  with 
those  of  Hargrave.  She  died  April  1,  1780,  aged 
forty-eight,  he  .January  26,  1807,  and  both  were 
buried  at  Gt.  Plumstead.  (Issue  six  sons  and  two 
daurs.,  viz.  John,  William,  Edmond,  Thomas, 
James,  Daniel,  Susan,  and  Ann.)  His  death  was 
attributed  to  a village  maid  of  seventeen  having 
but  a few  days  before  been  induced  by  his  family 
to  break  off  a matrimonial  engagement  with  him. 
It  will  be  seen  that  he  was  then  in  his  eighty-third 
year.  In  accordance  with  his  desire  his  body  was 


“reverently”  buried  at  Gt.  Plumstead,  by  torch- 
light, at  eight  of  the  clock  on  the  sixth  evening 
after  his  decease.  The  corpse,  which  was  to  be 
moving  at  six,  was  conveyed  the  distance  of 
several  miles  upon  the  top  of  a tumbril,  draped 
with  Blofield  callimanco,  and  the  old  Norwich  and 
Yarmouth  “Machine”  was  used  as  a mourning 
coach.  Being  Sunday,  a great  many  persons  rvere 
present  at  the  funeral,  some  of  whom  followed  on 
horseback.  There  is  a portrait  of  him  and  a 
water-colour  likeness  of  his  wife  ; also  one  of 
William,  their  second  son,  who,  on  coming  of  age 
in  1780,  planted  the  great  tree  now  growing  in 
Acle  street.  This  William  was  father  to  Martha,'* * * §" 
the  wife  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Roberts  Last,  a 
goldsmith  at  Gt.  Yarmouth,  who  through  this 
marriage  became  the  possessor  of  the  Acle  estate, 
a portion  of  which,  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  was 
purchased  by  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Henry  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Gt.  Yarmouth.  Mr. 
William  Harrison  Last,  eldest  son  of  the  said  W.  R. 
Last,  was  late  surveyor  of  taxes  at  Reigate.  The 
other  surviving  sons  are  Edwin  Walter  and  George 
Clifford.  There  is  a memorial  window  to  the 
family  in  Acle  Church. 

John  Harrison,  the  Hassingham  Methodist,  eldest 
son  of  the  above  John  and  Susannah,  was  born  at 
Gt.  Plumstead,  December  4,  1757,  and  married  at 
Blofield,  May  31,  1784,  “ Maria,  crrore  baptizata 
Mary  Ann,”  one  of  the  nineteen  children  of  Mr. 
John  Smith,  of  Blofield,  farmer,  and  of  Sarah  his 

wife,  one  of  the  daurs.  of Clarke,t  of  Blofield 

Hundred.  She  bore  him  six  sons  and  two  daurs., 
died  December  6,  1834,  aged  sixty-nine  years  and 
ten  months,  and  was  buried  at  Gt.  Yarmouth.  This 
gentleman,  after  living  at  Caister  from  1792  to  1810, 
removed  to  Gt.  Yarmouth,  where  he  died  December 
16, 1812,  and  lies  buried  with  several  of  his  children 
in  the  family  vault  at  Caister.  Of  these,  James, 
third  son,  died  in  1800 ; Elizabeth,  1806 ; and  Mary- 
ann, 181.3.  William  t and  Samuel,§  eldest  and  fifth 
sons,  were  buried  at  Great  Yarmouth  in  1846  and 
1849  respectively  ; Edmund  was  drowned  at  sea  in 
1829  ; and  Benjamin,  ||  fourth  son,  was  buried  in 
his  wife’s  grave  at  Rollesby  in  1873,  leaving  sur- 

* Named  after  her  mother,  a dau.  of  Robert  Mileham, 
of  Martham ; Maria  her  sister  was  the  wife  of  Mr. 
William  Bensley,  of  Acle. 

t Another  dau.  married  at  Blofield  Mr.  Samuel 
Flacke,  of  Filby. 

J He  married  at  Caister  in  1810  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Captain  David  White,  of  Gt.  Yarmouth;  she  bore  him  six 
sons  and  one  dau.  William,  the  eldest  son,  was  drowned 
at  sea  in  1829 ; John,  second  son,  lives  at  Beccles  in  Suff. 
The  other  sons  with  their  mother  settled  in  London  in 
1847. 

§ He  married  in  182-3  Louisa  Read,  of  Blundeston,  Suff., 
who  bore  him  three  sons  and  two  daurs.;  Samuel,  eldest 
son,  died  1849,  leaving  issue. 

II  He  married  in  1822  Martha,  a dau.  of  James 
Tennant,  of  Little  Plumstead  and  Caister,  and  granddau. 
of  William  and  Mary  Tennant,  of  Acle. 
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I viving  issue  an  only  son,  Mr.  Samuel  Harrison,  of 
Liverpool. 

John  Harrison,  of  Gt,  Yarmouth,  second  son  of 
the  last-named  John  and  Maria,  born  at  Hassing- 
ham,  Feb.  20,  1700,  married  at  Caister,  Nov.  25, 
1811,  Mary,  only  dau.  of  John  Smith,  master 
i mariner  (who  was  drowned  at  sea  near  the  Cross 
Sand,  Oct.  16,  1792),  and  of  Elizabeth  his  wife,  one 
' of  the  daurs.  of  William  and  Mary  Tennant,  of  Acle. 

This  lady,  now  in  her  eighty-seventh  year,  bore  him 
! five  sons  and  four  daurs.  He  died  August  20, 1863, 

; and  was  buried  at  Caister.  There  is  an  obituary 
j notice  of  him  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  that 
, year.  Maria,*  the  first  of  their  two  daurs.  of  that 
I name,  and  who  died  an  infant  in  1822,  and  Samuel, 

I their  third  son  (who  married  in  1844  Lydia,  a 

I dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Eamm,  formerly  of 

I Wighton),  and  who  died  Feb.  12,  1871,  aged  51, 
i leaving  surviving  issue  George  John  and  William 
' Cornelius,  eldest  and  youngest  of  three  sons,  were 
I also  interred  there.  Samuel  .Tames,  second  son  of 
I the  said  Samuel  and  Lydia,  died  in  1857,  aged 
I ten  years,  and  w'as  buried  at  Gt.  Yarmouth. 

! George  and  John,t  eldest  and  second  sons  of  the 
I last-mentioned  John  and  Mary  Harrison,  were 

I drowned  at  sea  ; the  former  in  Mobile  Bay,  Jan.  4, 

i 1835,  and  the  latter,  with  the  whole  of  his  crew, 

I near  Flambro’  Head,  Oct.  27,  1845.  Joshua, 

youngest  son,  died  in  1829,  and  was  buried  at  Gt. 
Yarmouth.  There  are  three  surviving  daurs.,  viz. 
Mary  Ann,  Maria,  and  Jessy,  all  of  whom  are 
married.  Mr.  James  Hargrave  Harrison,  the 
' fourth  and  only  surviving  son,  formerly  assistant 

j Colonial  Architect  in  Victoria,  and  now  resident 

j Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Burgh  Castle,  Suffolk,  is  the 

I possessor  of  most  of  the  portraits  mentioned.  Of 

the  two  children  by  Louisa  Maria,  his  first  wdfe, 
sixth  dau.  of  Mr.  Charles  DOman,  of  Basingstoke, 
Hants  (descended  from  the  knightly  family  of 
Doman,  of  Shawj  co.  Berks),  and  who,  with  an 
infant  dau.,  was  buried  at  Caister  in  1861,  there 
is  an  only  son,  Hargrave  Vernon  Doman  Harrison, 
born  in  1860.  Mr.  Harrison  married  secondly  in 
1868  Sarah  Floreine,  second  and  youngest  dau.  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Owen,  of  Norwich,  and  of  Charlotte 
his  wife,  now  both  deceased. 

The  original  confirmation  of  “armes”— a fine 
specimen  of  curious  penmanship,  bearing  two  pen- 
dent seals,  of  the  office  and  arms  of  “the  sayd 
Gart.  principall  Kinge  of  Amies  of  Englishemen,” 
with  a depiction  of  himself  in  his  official  attire, 
and  of  the  arms  and  crest  therein  recited — is  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harrison,  the 
very  aged  mother  of  Mr.  John  Harrison.  The 

* The  second  Maria  was  married  in  1864  to  Mr. 
William  James  Goddard,  of  Sherborne  St.  Johns,  Hants, 
and  now  of  London  and  Paris. 

t This  John,  but  twenty-eight  days  before  his  death, 
married  Mary  Ann,  a dau.  of  Mr.  William  Dent,  of 
Snoring  Parva. 


document  is  peculiar  from  styling  King  Edward  VI. 
“Defender  of  the  flfayth,  and  in  Earthe  of  the 
Churche  of  Englande,  and  also  of  Irelande  the 
supreme  hede,”  &c. 

There  .are  further  evidences  of  the  family  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  William  Bateman,  of  Paris, 
who  married  Mary  Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
William  Harrison,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1860,  aged 
seventy-seven,  and  of  Mary  the  first  of  his  two 
wives  (both  daurs.  of  his  uncle  Randal  Harrison,  of 
Chipstead,  in  Kent),  and  granddau.  of  another 
gentleman  of  the  same  names,  who  settled  in  Gt. 
Yarmouth  in  1775,  and  whose  wife  was  Miss  Mary 
Florence,  of  Flegg.  This  branch  held  copyhold 
lands  at  Hemsby,  some  of  which  were  sold  to  Wm. 
Puxley  prior  to  1710;  and  in  subsequent  “ad- 
missions” a portion  of  it  is  described  by  its  ancient 
name  of  “ Hargrave,”  and  a piece  of  water  by  that 
of  “ Hoseas  Mere.”  There  are  likewise  notices  of 
the  family  in  “N.  & Q.,”  S.  vi.,  1864 ; also  in 
Palmer’s  last  great  work,  the  Perlustration  of  Gt. 
Yarmouth,  vol.  ii.  p.  350.  And  there  are  three- 
memorial  brasses  and  a mural  tablet  in  Gt.  Yar- 
mouth Church,  and  many  other  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  the  family  may  be  found  in  that  town, 
and  at  Caister,  Hemsby,  Martham,  Ludham,  Acle, 
Gt.  Plumstead,  Postwick,  and  other  parishes  in 
Norfolk.  William  Harrison  Rudd. 

Great  Yarmouth. 

Erratusi. — 5*’’  S.  X.  212,  col.  2,  line  12,  for  “ maternal  ” 
read  paternal. 

“As”  (Sih  S.  ix.  188,  256,  275,  372  ; x.  12.)— 
In  dealing  again  with  this  peculiar  form  I would 
rather  try  to  bring  some  additional  matter  to  bear 
upon  it  than  be  overready  to  pass  a hasty  opinion. 
The  studious  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  are  fully  com- 
petent to  draw  inferences  for  themselves.  Such  a 
cultivator  of  style  as  Walter  Pater  (of  the  Re- 
naissance) would  not  be  particularly  likely  to  use 
so  rugged  an  expression  ; Carlyle  might  possibly 
do  so.  One  often,  nevertheless,  meets  with  it  in 
our  older  literature.  Now,  besides  what  I named 
from  the  Greek,  by  way  of  analogy,  other  illustra- 
tions may  be  obtained  through  the  clue  of  the 
ample  index  to  Jelf’s  large  Greek  Grammar,  vol.  ii.; 
and  in  connexion  I would  mention,  as  sources  in 
Latin,  old  Walker’s  Treatise  on  the  English  Par- 
ticles, &c.,  1720,  and  Andrew’s  Lexicon,  under  the 
word  “ quasi.”  Further  light  on  this  construction 
may  be  gained  by  carefully  reading  through  the 
article  on  “ als,”  in  the  sense  of  an  adverbial  con- 
nective, in  that  valuable  and  copious  work.  Dr, 
Daniel  Sander’s  Wdrterbuch,  &c.,  in  vol.  i. 
(3  Biinde,  Leip.sic,  1860). 

To  confine  ourselves  to  English.  The  word 
“as,”  when  taken  with  time  words,  such  as  those- 
now  in  question,  affords  a different  meaning  from 
that  of  our  “ about.”  By  the  way,  the  significa- 
tion of  “about”  resembles  very  closely  the  German 
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umlier  or  herum  (in  composition)  = around,  which 
is  more  indefinite  than  the  phrase  “ as  it  were  ” or 
the  like.  This  last  yields  to  analysis  the  additional 
idea  of  “nearness.”  Thus,  “as  it  were,”  &c., 
exhibits  the  meaning  of  on  the  day  named  or  near 
to  it.  I wilt  now  refer  to  some  p.assages  of  different 
dates,  and  cite  them  in  illustration  of  the  idiomatic 
use  of  “as”  in  conjunction  with  such  time  words. 
Shakespeare,  I am  able  to  gather  from  Dr.  Abbott’s 
work,  writes  as  follows  : — 

“ This  is  my  birthday,  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  born.”  Jid.  Cccsar,  v.  1,  72. 

And  again : — 

“ One  Lucio  as  then  the  messenger.” 

Pleasure  for  Measure,  v.  1,  74. 

Milton,  in  Paradise  Lost,  may  be  here  compared  : 

“ Yet  God  at  last 

To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  applied 

Though  in  mysterious  terms,  judged  as  (ken  best.” 

Paradise  Lost,  x.  173. 

I remember  that  such  expressions  occur  not 
infrequently  in  Hooker’s  works.  Wordsworth’s 
Christian  Institutes,  which  I have  at  hand,  but 
cannot  give  the  time  to  search,  would  yield 
many  examples  for  quotation.  Bishop  Sparrow’s 
Rationale,  edited  by  Dr.  Newman,  may  be  con- 
sulted. However,  the  Prayer  Book  itself  will 
answer  the  purpose.  First,  in  the  Collect  for  the 
Nativity,  “ as  at  this  time”;  and  in  that  for  Whit- 
sunday, “who  as  at  this  time.”  Also  examine  the 
Liturgy,  the  proper  preface  upon  Christmas  Day, 
“ to  be  born  as  at  this  time”;  and  in  the  preface 
for  Whitsunday,  “ came  down  as  at  this  time.” 

Later  on,  one  who  is  no  mean  authority,  J ohn 
Keble,  frequently  employs  it,  chiefly  in  his  ser- 
mons {Plain  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  Rivington,  1844). 
A single  quotation  will  be  sufflcient.  Sermon, 
Ascension  Day,  clxxvii.,  p.  101,  “ He  obtained — 
as  on  this  day.” 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  participle  “ as  ” is 
■often  exceedingly  difficult  to  grasp,  especially  in 
its  shades  of  meaning  in  relation  to  time.  Still  I 
am  sure  that  only  in  this  connexion  can  we  look 
for  a solution  of  what  was  first  started. 

I cannot  now  devote  time  to  look  out  further 
references  in  this  direction  ; the  foregoing  will 
suffice  for  comparison  and  deduction.  It  would 
seem  that  in  our  day  the  expression  is  becoming, 
as  it  were,  somewhat  archaic  ; still,  it  is  no  local 
coinage.  To  speak  with  critical  accuracy,  it  is  not 
provincial,  but  idiomatic,  belonging  to  the  main 
stock  of  our  language,  and,  as  such,  should  not  be 
lost  to  our  view.  F.  S. 

Churchdown. 

The  Battle  of  Fontenot  (S***  S.  x.  167.) — The 
published  authentic  account  of  the  battle  is  to  be 
found  in  the  London  Gazette.  Of  this  a very 
copious  extr.act  is  given  in  the  London  Magazine 

or  1745,  pp.  229-35.  The  Lettres  et  Mcmoires 


of  the  Marechal  de  Saxe,  Paris,  1794,  i.  165-236, 
may  be  read  with  interest,  as  giving  the  enemy’s 
account  of  the  action. 

Scipio  Duroure  was  gazetted  colonel  of  the  12th 
Foot  (East  Suffolk)  Aug.  12,  1741.  He  was 
severely  wounded  at  Fontenoy  on  May  11,  1745, 
died  shortly  afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  as 
colonel  of  the  regiment  by  Henry  Skelton  on  the 
28th  of  the  same  month.  Colonel  Scipio  Duroure’s 
son  Francis  married  Miss  Crespin,  of  Walbrook, 
July  15,  1746  {Gent.  Mag.,  p.  383). 

There  was  another  Colonel  Duroure,  probably 
of  the  same  family- — Alexander.  He  succeeded 
Richard  Phillips  as  colonel  of  the  38th  Foot  (South 
Staffordshire)  Feb.  27,  1752  ; became  colonel  of 
the  4th  Foot  May  12,  1756  ; was  one  of  the  court- 
martial  on  General  Mordaunt  in  1757 ; gazetted 
major-general  Jan.  28,  1758,  and  lieut.-general 
March  14,  1761.  Edward  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 

There  is  no  detailed  account  of  this  battle  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1745,  but  in  the  list  of 
promotions  in  the  volume  for  June  and  July  of 
that  year,  and  copied  from  the  London  Gazette,  the 
name  of  Colonel  Scipio  Duroure  (not  Duror)  occurs 
as  lately  deceased.  S. 

“Escobarder”  (5‘’*S.  X.  245.) — Robert  Brown- 
ing evidently  takes  the  same  view  as  Nomad  of 
Anthony  “ Escobar  the  Probabilist,”  the  Spanish 
Jesuit,  who  died  in  1669,  and  whose  memory  lives 
in  connexion  with  Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters. 
Writing  of  a fugue  by  Sebastian  Bach,  Browning 
makes  Master  Hughes,  the  organist  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
thus  illustrate  the  contrasted  vehemence  and  finical 
niceties  to  which  the  score  compels  his  fingers  in 
the  varying  phrases  of  the  music 
“ Now  they  ply  axes  and  crowbars  ; 

Now  they  prick  pins  at  a tissue 
FSie  as  a skein  of  the  casuist  Escobar’s 

Worked  on  the  bone  of  a lie.  To  wdiat  issue  ? 
Where  is  our  gain  at  the  Two-bars  1” 

J.  W.  E. 

Molash,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 

The  Lecturer  of  All  Saints’,  Bristol  (5*** 
S.  X.  167.) — The  Rev.  R.  Morres  is  probably  the 
author  of  the  MS.  referred  to.  He  was  presented 
by  the  Earl  of  Radnor  to  the  rectory  of  Great 
Cheverell  (Cheveral),  dio.  Sarum,  in  1806,  having 
previously  held  the  vicarage  of  Britford  in  the 
same  diocese,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Sarum,  since  1796.  Both  these 
benefices  he  vacated  in  1841,  probably  by  death. 

Crowdown. 

Dorothy  Vernon  (5*’“  S.  x.  166.) — The 
tradition  runs  that  she  was  promised  in  marriage 
to  Edward  Stanley,  a younger  son  of  the  third 
Earl  of  Derby,  but,  disliking  him,  clandestinely 
eloped  with  Sir  John  Manners,  to  whom  she  was 
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married  in  Haddon  Chapel  at  midnight  on  the 
same  day.  The  story  is  well  told  in  Gibbon’s 
: King  of  the  Peak.  B.  B. 

I have  somewhere  seen  the  statement  that  Sir 
j George  Vernon’s  objection  to  his  daughter’s 
I marriage  with  Sir  John  Manners  was  a religious 
1 one.  The  Vernons  of  Haddon  were  Romanists  of 
I the  old  school,  while  the  house  of  Rutland  stood 
! high  in  favour  at  the  Protestant  Court  of  Elizabeth. 

. Sir  George  died  in  1505,  not  very  long  after  his 
I daughter’s  elopement,  and  as  by  his  will  he 
bequeathed  his  extensive  estates  ecpiaily  between 
I his  two  daughters  and  co-heirs,  it  may  be  fairly 
! assumed  that  the  anger  of  the  old  knight  was  not 
i of  any  long  continuance.  W.  I).  Pink. 

, Leigh,  Lancashire. 

j A certain  amount  of  credence  is  given  to  the 
I tradition  anent  Dorothy  Vernon  in  Timbs’s  Abbeys 
j and  Castles,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p.  108.  After  speaking 
I of  “Dorothy  Vernon’s  Door”  he  says:  “It  was 
I from  this  beautiful  outlet  that  the  heiress  of 
Haddon  stole  out  one  night  in  the  moonlight  like 
I Jessica  to  join  her  lover.”  Adam,  in  his  Gem  of 
' the  Peak  (1843,  pp.  192-3),  says  : — 

I “ We were  issued  out  by  a pair  of  clumsy  folding 

j doors  in  the  ante-room  to  the  upper  terrace.  Out  of 
j these  doors,  it  is  said,  the  beautiful  Dorothy  Vernon 
I eloped  with  Sir  John  Manners  on  one  of  Haddon’s  bridal 
j and  festive  nights,  when  the  ball-room  was  crowded  with 
I gay  and  joyous  guests.” 

I L.  P. 

I Core  for  Whooping  Cough  (5‘''  S.  x.  126.) — 
i The  “ donkey  cure  ” for  the  whooping  cough, 
j noticed  by  Mr.  Hems  as  still  popular  in  Ireland, 

I is  well  known  (if  not  yet  practised  occasionally) 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  north  of  England. 
Many  years  ago  the  writer  witnessed  a similar 
“ experiment  ” performed  in  Scotland  as  a reputed 
cure  for  the  whooping  cough.  If  my  memory  serves 
I me,  and  in  order  that  the  “charm  ” may  work eftec- 
I tually,  the  donkey  must  be  a mare  and  have  a foal 
at  the  same  time.  An  equally  ridiculous  experi- 
ment is  still  occasionally  practised  in  North-east 
Lancashire,  and  is  considered  to  be  an  “ infallible 
I cure  ” for  the  whooping  cough.  A mouse  is  pro- 
cured, skinned,  dressed,  and  roasted  in  the  oven. 
The  affected  child  is  made  to  eat  this  mess  by 
the  mother,  who  has  full  confidence  that  a cure 
' will  be  thus  effected.  Less  than  three  years  ago  an 
experiment  of  this  kind  came  under  the  notice  of 
I the  writer,  and  the  mother  actually  affirmed  that 
her  child  began  to  mend  immediately  after  eating 
the  mouse — so  hard  is  it  to  stamp  out  these  stupid 
superstitions.  H.  Kerr. 

Stacksteads,  Lancashire. 

“ The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ” (5*'’  S.  x. 
157.)— If  K.  P.  D.  E.  will  refer  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  note  on  stanza  27  he  will  find  that  the 
poem  is  supposed  to  open  shortly  after  “ the 


murder  of  Sir  Walter,  who  was  slain  by  the  Kerrs 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  in  1552.”  F.  B. 

Edward  Lane’s  “Waters  of  Noah”  (5‘’' S. 
X.  181.) — Regarding  the  date  of  that  part  of  the 
MS.  which  discourses  on  “ the  waters  above  the  fir- 
mament,” and  is  inscribed  to  Thomas  Knollys,  Esq., 
at  Groueplace,  it  must  have  been  written  before  or 
in  the  year  1679.  The  “ Pensionary”  Parliament, 
which  lasted  upwards  of  seventeen  years,  was  dis- 
solved on  the  24th  of  January,  1678-9.  Pursuant 
to  the  king’s  writ  summoning  a new  Parliament 
for  the  6th  of  March  following,  the  sheriff  of  the 
town  of  Southampton  issued,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  his  precept  for  the  election  of  two  bur- 
gesses to  represent  that  borough  in  Parliament. 
The  election  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of 
February,  when  Thomas  Knollys,  Esq.,  of  Grove 
Place,  in  the  parish  of  Nursling,  and  Benjamin 
Newland,  Esq.,  of  London,  merchant,  were  duly 
elected.  The  House  of  Commons  sat  for  business 
on  the  18th  of  March.  Mr.  Knollys  attended  in 
his  place  during  the  session.  The  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  dissolved 
on  the  10th  of  July,  1679.  But  between  these 
dates  Mr.  Knollys  was  taken  ill  and  died,  in  his 
sixty-seventh  year.  His  body  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  3rd  of  June,  and  his 
will  proved  on  the  1st  of  July,  1679. 

B.  W.  Greenfield.  ^ 

Southampton. 

A Mysterious  Phrase  : “ Smothered  in  the 

LODE  AND  WORRIED  IN  THE  HOSE  ” (5‘*i  S.  viii. 

408,  433.) — The  explanation  of  H.  W,  is  probably 
near  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  But  lode  is  some- 
thing more  than  a mining  term,  a vein  of  metal. 
Having  a dim  recollection  of  this,  but  not  able  to 
find  authority,  I have  been  glad  now  to  recover 
a little  thing  of  a dozen  pages.  Notes  on  Lincoln- 
shire Words.  It  has  no  name  of  author  or  pub- 
lisher, nor  date,  but  I believe  it  to  be  of  good 
authority,  as  it  was  sent  me  by  a friend,  a canon 
of  Lincoln.  It  was  very'  interesting  and  before 
I glossaries  were  so  plentiful.  I find  there  : “ Lode 
seems  synonymous  with  drain,  and  is  chiefly  used 
in  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk.  Not  in  Halliwell.” 
Neither  is  it  in  any  new  glossary  nor  in  our  dialect, 
but  there  may  be  a reference  to  this  sense  in  some 
Northern  place-names,  as  Load  Ing,  &c. 

The  expression  seems  to  be  a figurative  rural  or 
sportsman’s  way  of  signifying  that  the  conspiracy 
was  stifled  in  its  secret  progress,  as  if  rolled  along 
in  a drain;  rendered  nugatory,  but  not  finally 
crushed  till  at  the  outlet,  by  violent  seizure,  tear- 
ing, and  throttling,  as  vermin  by  dogs  and  ferrets. 
Worried  means  something  more  than  suflocated  in 
popular  use.  Llause  is  a well-known  word  for 
gorge,  neck,  &c.,  and  is  found  in  many  names,  as 
Hawswater,  Martindale  Hause,  and  the  hause 
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(used  by  old  people)  of  a chimney,  where  the  smoke 
passes  out  of  sight. 

As  this  expression  is  quoted  from  a letter  by  an 
anonymous  w'riter,  and  was  not  understood  by 
Lord  Hailes  a hundred  years  ago,  nor  is  explained 
by  Jamieson  even  now,  the  probability  seems  to 
be  that  the  writer  was  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  where  these  words  have  been  in  use,  and 
may  still  be  traced.  At  least  the  suggestion  is 
offered,  the  locality  of  the  writer  being  important 
in  such  inquiries.  M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

“Commencing”  “Beginning”  (5‘'‘  S.  x. 
148.) — I have  not  read  the  Saturday  Review’s 
criticism  on  In  a World  of  his  Own,  but  notwith- 
standing all  authorities  that  may  be  quoted  on  the 
other  side,  begin  is,  I consider,  a far  better  word 
than  commence.  If  we  go  by  authority,  however, 
we  need  have  no  difficulty.  Shakespere’s  judg- 
ment as  to  words  was  certainly  better  than  that  of 
either  Smith  or  Strype,  and  Shakespere  has : — 

“ Here  the  anthem  doth  commence  : 

Love  and  constancy  is  dead ; 

Phoenix  and  the  turtle  feed 
In  a mutual  flame  from  thence.” 

Verses  in  Chester's  Love's  Martyr. 

“ Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence, 

Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence.” 

2 Henry  I V.,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

It  is,  of  course,  a matter  of  opinion  and  feeling 
only,  but  I myself  differ  most  decidedly  from  the 
authority  quoted  by  your  correspondent,  who  lays 
down  the  law  that,  “ Like  all  words  of  Latin  origin, 
commence  has  a more  emphatic  and  dignified  force 
than  begin.”  I think  if  your  correspondent  will 
write  two  or  three  pages  of  description,  in  which 
words  derived  from  the  Latin  are,  when  possible, 
used  in  the  place  of  their  equivalents  of  English 
pedigree,  he  will  find  on  reading  them  over  that 
dignity  and  emphasis  have  not  been  attained. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Flies’,  &c..  Funeral  (5‘'‘  S.  x.  205.) — I came 
across  the  same  piece  of  folk-lore  years  ago  in 
Dorsetshire,  but  then  it  related  to  les  puces. 

Anglaise. 

Conservative=Tort  (5*'’  S.  x.  187,  236.) — It 
may  be  worth  while  noting  that  Mr.  Oscar  Brown- 
ing, in  his  recent  historical  sketch  of  Modern 
Englajul,  has  the  following  passage  at  p.  27,  under 
the  dates  1835-1841  : “The  new  Parliament  still 
contained  a majority  of  Whigs,  although  many 
seats,  especially  in  the  counties,  had  been  won  by 
the  Tories.  These  old  party  names  were  now 
giving  way  to  the  terms  Liberal  and  Conservative.” 
This  statement  harmonizes  very  well  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  quotations  made  by  W.  T.  M. 
and  PI.  G.  PL,  and  I think  we  may  take  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Conservative  Club  as 
showing  that  the  name  had  by  that  time  acquired 


a definite  position  in  party  nomenclature  and 
practically  taken  the  place  of  Tory.  There  is  not 
as  yet  a “ Kadical”  club,  eo  nomine,  in  existence 
in  London,  so  far  as  I am  aware.  But  I have 
observed  that  some  “ Conservative”  newspapers  at 
election  time  habitually  use  “ It.”  as  the  sole  dis- 
tinguishing initial  of  those  candidates  who,  what- 
ever the  shade  of  their  “Liberal”  politics,  could 
not  hail  from  the  “ Conservative  ” Club. 

Nomad. 

Lines  from  an  Album  (5‘’>  S.  x.  167,  215.) — 
The  thought  that  animates  this  devout  little  poem 
appears  to  me  to  derive  its  inspiration  from  the 
following  words  : “ Unicum  mild  negotium  est : 
aliud  non  euro  quam  me  curem.”  They  are,  I 
remember,  attributed  to  some  remarkable  saint, 
but  I did  not  make  a note  of  where  I found  them. 

Wm.  B.  MacCabe. 

John  Theodore  and  Jacob  Heins  (5*’*  S.  ix. 
308,  432,  496.) — Two  portraits  by  the  elder  Heins 
are  preserved  at  Diss  Rectory,  Norfolk.  They 
repreisent  Thomas  Manning,  Esq.,  and  Susan  his 
wife,  and  are  inscribed  “ Heins,  fee,  1724.” 

C.  E.  M. 

“Vincent  Eden;  or,  the  Oxonian”:  Mr. 
Dickinson  (S***  S.  x.  27,  93,  115,  136.) — Permit 
me  to  add  a few  words  to  what  has  already  been 
written  concerning  the  author  of  this  most  amusing 
fragment.  I was  a junior  contemporary  of  his  at 
Oxford.  I did  not  know  him  personally,  but  many 
of  my  friends  were  intimate  with  him,  and  I have 
always  heard  him  described  as  a very  popular  and 
accomplished  man.  The  character  of  “Eaffleton” 
was  drawn  from  a well-known  ex-member  of  my  own 
college.  Oriel.  The  satire  was  so  stinging,  because  so 
true,  “E.”  was  urged  by  some  men,  who  wished 
to  entertain  themselves,  to  call  upon  Dickinson  in 
a blustering  manner,  and  ask  him  what  he  meant 
by  it.  The  story  goes  that  Dickinson  quietly 
replied  that,  if  he  really  wished  to  call  him  out,  he 
had  better  wait  till  the  publication  of  the  next 
number  of  the  work,  when  he  would  find  greater 
reason  for  so  doing.  Now,  the  author  of  Vincent 
Eden  was  known  to  be  a good  pistol  shot,  and 
was,  moreover,  of  a slim  figure  ; “ R.,”  on  the  con- 
trary, was  obese,  and  had  probably  never  fired  a 
pistol  in  his  life,  so  he  departed,  re  infecla.  Dick- 
inson was  a very  active  man,  and  on  one  occasion 
performed  the  feat  of  hopping  on  one  leg  round 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  following  the  garden  rails. 
I never  heard  that — though  no  doubt  rather  a 
“ fast  man  ” — he  was  given  to  any  extraordinary 
kind  of  dissipation.  However,  one  day  he  fancied 
he  had  received  a “ call,”  gave  a farewell  supper 
to  his  old  comrades,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions 
attempted  preaching  in  the  streets  of  London. 
Shortly  after  this  he  vanished  from  the  scene.  If 
living  or  dead  at  present  none  of  his  old  friends 
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seem  to  know,  but  all  of  them  speak  kindly  of  his 
memory.  W.  J.  Beiinhaud  Smith. 

Temple. 

“Novell”:  “Mariol,”  &c.  (5‘''  S.  x.  128, 177, 
256.) — The  word  mariola  almost  certainly  means  a 
gander.  I have  frequently  found  it  in  medireval 
accounts,  always  as  a subdivision  of  auca,  and  con- 
trasted with  aucula:  see,  for  instance,  my  History 
of  agriculture  and  prices,  vol.  ii.  p.  665.  Novellum, 
is  usually  underwood  lately  cut  down  for  faggots. 
I cannot  guess  what  has  been,  I fancy,  misread  to 
describe  the  secta,  i.e.  suit  or  stuff  used  for  the  ser- 
vants’ liveries.  Cloth  was  generally  of  two  kinds  : 
one  called  planus,  or  aquatus,  siccatns,  tonsus,  and 
of  this  there  were  four  qualities — for  gentlemen, 
generosi ; yeomen,  firmarii ; grooms,  valecti ; and 
boys,  garciones;  the  other  stragulatus,  of  which 
there  were  also  divers  qualities.  Cava  is  a tub, 
the  French  word  cuve.  Algonem  is  probably  lago- 
nam,  or  lagenam,  a gallon  measure.  Tribre  is,  as 
a correspondent  h.as  already  shown,  cribrum,,  a 
sieve.  James  E.  Tuorold  Rogers. 

Oxford. 

A Small  Mouth  : “ Miminy-pimint  ” (5^''  S.  x. 
124,  236.)— The  comedy  in  which  the  miminy- 
piminy  scene  appears  is  by  General  Burgoyne,and 
is  entitled  The  Heiress.  It  occurs  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  third  act,  where  Lady  Emily  instructs 
Miss  Alscrip  in  the  fashionable  set  of  the  mouth, 
which  she  is  preparing  for  the  coming  season. 
Here  is  the  passage 

“Miss  Alscrip  {ioith  an  offeded  drop  of  her  lip  in  her 
laugh).  He,  he,  he,  he  ! 

Lady  Emily.  My  dear  Miss  Alscrip,  what  are  you 
doing  ! I must  correct  you  as  I love  you.  Sure  you 
must  have  observed  the  drop  of  the  under  lip  is  exploded 
since  Lady  Simpermode  broke  a tooth.  {Stls  her  mouth 
affectedly.)  I am  preparing  the  cast  of  the  lips  for  the 
coming  season,  thus : it  is  to  be  called  the  Paphian 
mimp. 

Miss  Als.  (imitating).  I swear  I think  it  pretty.  I 
must  try  to  get  it. 

Lady  E.  Nothing  so  easy.  It  is  done  hy  onecabalistical 
word,  like  a metamorphosis  in  the  fairy  tales.  You  have 
only  when  before  your  glass  to  keep  pronouncing  to  your- 
self miinini-pimini ; the  lips  cannot  fail  taking  their  plie. 

Miss  Als.  Mimini-pimini — imini-mimini.  Oh!  it’s 
delightfully  infantine  I and  so  innocent,  to  be  kissing 
one’s  own  lips. 

Lady  E.  You  have  it  to  a charm.  Does  it  not  become 
her  infinitely,  Mrs.  Blandish?  ” 

J OS.  J.  J. 

Pin  Wells  (5‘**  S.  x.  8,  96,  158.) — Prof. 
Attwell  will  find  that  there  are  many  other 
recorded  instances  of  wells  in  which  pins  were 
dropped  : among  others,  St.  Helen’s  Well,  near 
Sefton;  St.  Helen’s  Well,  in  Brindle  ; a well  near 
Wooler,  in  Northumberland  ; and  St.  Maddern 
or  Madron’s  Well.  Mr.  Tylor  is  evidently  right  in 
concluding  that  pin  or  pebble  offerings  are  sur- 
vivals of  the  old  water-rites  (see  Primitive  Culture, 


11.  195).  Prof.  Attwell  will  find  interesting 
matter  regarding  this  subject  in  the  earlier  volumes 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  or  Choice  Notes:  Folk-Lore. 

William  George  Black. 

1,  Alfred  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

[See  1“  S.  vi.  28,  497.] 

In  Scotland  all  the  “holy  wells”  were  pin  wells 
to  this  extent,  that  a pin  was  a very  common  form 
of  small  offering  made  by  the  pilgrim,  not  from  any 
idea  that  it  was  specially  acceptable,  but  simply  as 
a tiling^  within  easy  reach.  Tobar  nau  buadh  and 
Tobar  a chleirich,  in  St.  Kilda,  were  perhaps  the 
two  springs  most  specially  entitled  to  be  called 
pin  wells  in  Scotland,  though  shells  and  needles 
were  often  substituted  for  the  orthodox  pin  at 
them.  R.  R.  MacGregor. 

“ Shack  ” (.5‘h  S.  viii.  127,  413  ; ix.  318.)— The 
following  is  taken  from  A Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Eights  of  Common,  1824,  by  H.  W.  Woolrych, 
Barrister-at-Law  (Butterworth  & Son) 

“Of  Common  of  Shack. — A custom  to  go  at  shack, 
which  signifies  to  go  at  large,  prevails  in  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  York,*  and  is  said  to  be  a special 
manner  of  common  for  cattle,  which  is  to  be  taken  in 
arable  land  after  harve.-t,  until  the  land  be  sown  again.t 

“ It  began  by  reason  that  the  property  of  many  per- 
sons in  those  counties  laid  much  intermixed,  so  that  it 
was  not  possible  that  any  of  them  could  feed  their  cattle 
in  their  own  parcels  of  ground,  without  trespassing  on  the 
property  of  others  ; and  as  it  comported  with  the  policy 
of  old  times  to  sever  fields  into  small  parcels  for  the  pur- 
poses of  avoiding  inclosure,  and  maintaining  tillage,  the 
same  policy  permitted  this  community  of  enjoyment 
among  neighbours.]; 

“ It  is  neither  appendant  nor  appurtenant,  but  it  may 
be  altered  by  custom  into  the  nature  of  one  of  those 
commons,  and  the  rule  by  which  it  may  be  known  is 
the  custom  or  usage  of  each  town  or  place  ; and  in  some 
places  it  retains  its  original  nature.  It  seems  greatly  to 
agree  with  the  right  called  common  of  vicinage,  and  a 
very  learned  judge  has  declared  that  they  are  the  same.§ 

“ The  general  principle  of  each  agrees,  viz.,  that  of  in- 
termingling commonable  rights  because  of  neighbour- 
hood ; both  are  to  be  claimed  by  prescription  only ; in 
both,  where  a custom  to  that  effect  exists,  one  proprietor 
may  enclose  against  the  rest.|| 

“ The  nature  of  shack  is  that  every  owner  may  enclose. 
But  if  a man  purchase  many  parcels  of  land  in  which  the 
inhabitants  have  been  used  to  have  shack,  and  he  have 
long  since  enclosed  it,  }’et  as  these  inhabitants  have  been 
used  to  enjoy  shack,  by  passing  into  it  with  their  cattle 
although  through  bars,  or  gates,  the  owner  shall  not 
exclude  them  from  commoning  on  his  land,  notwith- 
standing he  wills  not  to  common  with  them,  but  elects 
to  hold  his  land  in  severalty,  for  inaugre  the  ancient 
enclosure,  the  inhabitants  have  always  had  common 
there.^f 


“ * 7 Bep.  5.  Sir  Miles  Corbet’s  case,  and  see  Serjeant 
’Wilson’s  note  there. 

“ -f  7 Eep.  5.  Termes  de  la  Ley,  p.  561. 

“ I 7 Rep.  5. 

“ § Twisden,  7 Mich.  18  Car.  II.  B.  R.  in  Serjeant 
Wilson’s  note,  7 Rep.  5. 

“ II  Rep.  5. 

“ ^ Rep.  5.” 
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“ There  seems,  however,  to  be  a distinction  between 
this  right  and  common  because  of  vicinage,  for  tlie  latter 
may  be  had  in  a waste  consisting  of  pasture  ; the  former, 
on  the  contrary,  is  confined  to  a taking  in  arable  land, 
and  there  is  another  difference,  if  we  consider,  that  the 
latter  may  be  had  throughout  the  year,  the  former  only 
at  the  times  of  harvest  and  seed  sowing. 

“ There  must  he  a reasonable  user  of  shack,  as  appears 
from  Sir  Aliles  Corbet’s  case,  above  cited  ; and  it  may  be 
inferred  from  that  case,  that  a common  field  of  this 
nature  ought  not  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  proprietor  with 
more  cattle  than  are  proportionate  to  each  respective 
parcel  of  land  in  such  field.” 

H.  F.  W. 

Drowned  Bodies  Eecovered  (5“’  S.  ix.  8,  111, 
218,  478,  516  ; x.  38.) — In  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
of  September  10,  in  reference  to  tlie  late  awful 
catastrophe  on  the  Thames,  it  was  stated  that  some 
of  the  bodies  were  brought  up  by  dredging,  but 
that  the  great  majority  were  found  floating  or 
washed  ashore  by  the  tide.  And  then  follows 
a paragraph  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  its 
embalmment  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  ; — 

“ Heavy  gun-firing  was  in  progress  yesterday  in  the 
marshes,  and  there  is  a strange  but  widespread  belief 
among  the  riverside  residents  that  a cannonade  tends  to 
bring  the  drowned  to  the  surface.” 

R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts. 

None  of  your  correspondents  seems  to  have 
lighted  on  the  following  instance  of  superstition, 
which  I find  in  All  the  Year  Roimd,  vol.  xvi.  p.  3, 
art.  “ Superstitions  and  Traditions  ” : — 

“ At  Guingamp  (Brittany),  when  the  body  of  a drowned 
man  cannot  he  found,  a lighted  taper  is  fixed  in  a loaf 
of  bread,  which  is  then  abandoned  to  the  retreating 
current.  Where  the  loaf  stops  they  expect  to  discover 
the  body.” 

Many  other  interesting  pieces  of  folk-lore  will 
also  be  found  in  the  above  article.  H.  G.  C. 

Basingstoke. 

“ Huguenot  S.  x.  113,  215.) — The  deriva- 
tion of  this  word  has  already  been  discussed  very 
fully  in  “ N.  & Q.”  See  S.  ii.  306,  433,  and 
especially  5*''  S.  iii.  130. 

William  George  Black. 

Slang  Phrases  (5*'’  S.  ix.  263,  398;  x.  17, 138, 
158,  214.) — Perhaps  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth 
would  lay  a stress  on  the  definite  article  “ the,”  for 
he  makes  “ the  stone  jug  ” to  be  Newgate  itself, 
and  not  any  ordinary  prison.  In  the  notes  to  “A 
Romany  Chant”  he  explains  “In  a box  of  the 
Stone  Jug”  to  mean  a cell  in  Newgate.  See  the 
volume  of  his  Ballads,  where  this  song  of  “ Nix 
my  doll,  pals,  hike  away,”  receives  an  illustration 
from  the  pencil  of  Sir  .Tohn  Gilbert.  The  song,  as 
sung  by  the  late  Paul  Bedford,  under  the  familiar 
title  “ Nix  my  dolly,”  owed  its  popularity  chiefly  to 
the  pleasing  musiq.  to  which  it  was  set  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Rodwell,  who  was  also  an  amusing  and 
versatile  writer.  The  air  was  also  adapted  to 
words,  “Haste  to  the  Woodlands,  haste  away,” 


that  could  be  sung  in  a drawing-room.  After  all, 
“jug”  for  a prison  is  not  a stranger  phrase  than 
“ shoe,”  which  was  given  to  a room  in  Southgate 
Prison,  Exeter,  where  poor  debtors  were  confined 
in  1737  (see  The  Mobiad,  by  Andrew  Brice,  pub- 
lished in  1780).  “ It  seems  to  have  received  its 

Denomination  from  the  Privilege  they,  in  Turn, 
have  of  begging  Charity  of  Passers  by,  they  by  a 
Cord  letting  down  an  Old  Shoe  to  receive  the 
same”  (p.  169,  note). 

“ Ten  cashless  Debtors  in  that  dreary  Cave 
Yclep’d  the  Shoe  more  free  a Breathing  have.” 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

Public-house  Signs  (5‘'’  S.  ix.  127,  174,  257, 
293,  35.3,  .391,  4.39,  472  ; x.  57,  137.)— I know  of 
three  small  inns,  all  in  Suffolk,  bearing  the  curious 
sign  of  “The  Case  is  altered,” — at  Ipswich,  Wood- 
bridge,  and  Bentley.  What  is  its  origin  ? Of  the 
Ipswich  one  I have  been  told  that,  during  the 
threatened  invasion  of  England  by  Napoleon  I., 
offers  for  its  purchase  (it  did  not  then  bear  the 
above  sign)  were  made  by  the  government,  it  being 
intended  to  convert  it  into  temporary  barracks. 
However,  the  then  proprietor  refused,  hoping  to 
obtain  a better  bid.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  not 
only  blighted  his  hopes,  but  prevented  the  first 
offer  being  repeated  ; hence  the  sign  “ The  Case  is 
altered.”  Manfred  J.  Biddell. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

First  carrying  a Child  Upstairs  (5‘^  S.  x. 
205,  255.)— The  late  Mortimer  Collins,  who  was  a 
Devonshire  man,  going  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  see 
a newly  born  cousin  (Mr.  Henry  Frowde,  the 
London  manager  of  the  Oxford  University  Press), 
insisted  on  carrying  him  upstairs  in  accordance 
with  the  old  legend.  Mr.  Frowde  used  often  to 
remind  his  cousin  that  he  expected  an  unusual 
share  of  luck  in  consequence. 

Frances  Collins. 

5,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 

Hogarth  and  Birds  (5‘**  S.  ix.  507 ; x.  38, 
256.)— William  Hazlitt  had  not  failed  to  notice 
the  delightful  imbroglio  of  the  stolen  hen  and  her 
bewildered  chickens  in  Hogarth’s  “ March  to 
Finchley  ” (see  Reeves  & Turner’s  reprint  of 
Hazlitt’s  Writings  on  Art).  Your  correspondents 
omit  to  note  another  hen  and  chickens,  roosting  on 
a “theatrical  property”  which  represents  a sea- 
wave,  in  the  excellent  crowded  picture  of  “ Strolling 
Players  dressing  in  a Barn.”  The  comfortable 
indifference  of  the  fowls  gives  that  contrast  of 
repose  which  Hogarth  has  shown  in  his  “ March 
to  Finchley  ” by  the  young  nursing  mother  inside 
the  baggage  cart.  There  are  birds  in  the  “ Cock- 
Pit  ” scene.  J.  W.  E. 

Molasb,  Kent. 

Funeral  Armour  in  Churches  (5*'*  S.  ix. 
429  ; X.  11,  73,  129,  152, 199.)— There  is  a helmet 
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in  the  vestry  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  St.  Albans, 
Herts,  a second  one  in  the  north  transept  of  the 
, parish  church  of  Berkhainpstead  in  the  same  county, 
t and  in  a disused  chapel  in  the  parish  church  of 
Luton,  Beds,  are  two  helmets,  portions  of  a 
gauntlet,  and  some  other  fragments  of  armour.  In 

I a recent  number  of  his  County  History  of  Ilert- 
il  fordshire  (I  have  not  the  number  at  hand,  so  that 

I cannot  give  the  exact  reference),  Mr.  J.  E. 
Cussans  relates  the  following  melancholy  tale, 
; under  the  head  of  “ Baldock  Church  ” ; — 

“ About  twenty  years  ago  the  soutli  porch  was  enlarged 
by  removing  tlie  floor  of  the  parvise  above.  Thischaraber 
hud  been  closed  for  many  years,  and  when  it  was  broken 
into  it  was  found  to  bo  nearly  filled  with  armour,  helmets, 
pikes,  lances,  and  other  weapons.  The  then  rector,  the 
, Kev.  John  Smith,  threw  a large  quantity  down  a well  to 
I get  rid  of  it,  after  allowing  the  labourers  to  take  as  much 
^ as  they  liked  to  sell  for  old  iron.” 

B.  E.  Lloyd. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  Shelford  Church,  in 
. Nottinghamshire,  the  former  burial-place  of  the 

I I Earls  of  Chesterfield,  there  are  yet  a pair  of 

(gauntlets  and  an  old  iron  helmet  surmounted  by 
! the  crest  of  the  Stanhope  family,  carved  in  wood. 

I At  Langar  and  at  Selston,  also  in  the  same  county, 

1 1 there  are  helmets  bearing  respectively  the  crests  of 
1 1 the  Chaworth  and  Willoughby  families,  and  at  the 
I latter  place  the  tattered  remains  of  a silken  tabard 
I hang  beneath  the  helmet.  At  Staunton  Church, 

■ I near  Newark,  an  old  breastplate  is  yet  preserved, 
j A.  E.  Lawson  Lowk,  E.S.A. 

Sir  David  Owen,  Knight,  by  his  will  dated 
I February  20,  1529,  desires  : — 

“ My  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Priory  of  Esseborne 
I after  the  degree  of  a banneret,  that  is,  with  helmet  and 
! sword,  my  coat  armour,  my  banner,  my  standard,  my 
I pendant,  and  set  over  a banner  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  one 
1 of  Our  Ladye,  another  of  St.  George,  kc.” — Testamenta 
Vetusta,  p.  700. 

, Edmund  Waterton. 

I The  helmet  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  was  slain 
I at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  is  preserved  in 
I Hexham  Abbey  Church.  It  is  fastened  on  a pillar 
I on  the  north  side  of  the  centre  aisle  of  tile  choir. 

I J.  Manuel. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Michael  Carhayes,  in  Corn- 
' wall,  there  is,  together  with  some  helmets  and 
' other  pieces,  a sword  which  local  antiquaries 
i believe  to  have  been  borne  at  Bosworth  by  Sir 
I Hugh  Trevanion.  Gwavas. 

Some  helmets,  gauntlets,  &c.,  will  be  found  in 
I Bottesford  Church,  Leicestershire,  the  burial-place 
I of  the  Dukes  of  Eutland. 

E.  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.Newc. 
Bishopwearmoutb,  Durham. 

A helmet,  &c.,  hang,  or  used  to  hang,  over  the 
I Sydney  chapel  in  Chislehurst  parish  church.  ^ 


Pascal  (5*''  S.  ix.  509  ; x.  94.) — I greatly  doubt 
whether  the  explanation  of  the  capital  letters  at 
the  end  of  the  third  Provinciate  offered  by  Mr. 
Delevingne  is  correct.  In  Didot’s  edition,  1862, 
the  letters  stand  as  I gave  them,  without  the  addi- 
tional “ A ” which  is  necessary  to  the  solution  pro- 
posed in  the  edition  of  1754.  Gwavas. 

Oliver  Cromwell’s  Head  (1®‘  S.  2“'1  S.  S. 
passim;  5*'*  S.  ii.  205,  240,  466  ; iii.  27,  52,  126, 
273,  357.)— Without  desiring  to  revive  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject,  I may  mention  that  the- 
student  of  its  bibliography  will  find  “ An  Account 
of  the  Embalmed  Head  of  Oliver  Cromwell  at 
Shortlands  House,  Kent,”  by  Col.  Sir  James 
Edward  Alexander,  K.C.L.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Glasyow  Archaeological  Society, 
vol.  ii.  p.  35.  William  George  Black. 

Glasgow. 

“Hudibras”  (5*''  S.  X.  89,  195,  218.) — Isaac 
D’Israeli,  in  the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  states 
that  the  poet  was  once  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Hudibras  than  of  Butler.” 

H.  B.  Tomkins. 

Shorebam,  Kent. 

“ Banddelrowes  ” (5‘’‘  S.  ix.  428  ; x.  154.) — 
Is  this  the  same  as  bundeliers,  or  belts  for  carrying 
ammunition  ? See  Scott’s  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel .' 

“ He  lighted  the  match  of  his  handdier, 

And  wofully  scorched  the  hackbuteer.” 

Norval  Clyne. 

Common  Cacology  (2"‘1  S.  iii.  164 ; 3''‘i  S.  x. 
447  ; 5“*  S.  x.  91.) — 15.  We  need  not  go  to 
Philadelphia  for  instances  of  “ the  danger  of 
venturing  on  an  unknown  language.”  Here  are 
three  ridiculous  cases  : — 1.  The  legal  phrase  corpus 
delicti  is,  of  course,  “ the  body  of  the  crime,”  the 
material  object  which  shows  the  crime  to  have 
been  committed  ; but  the  author  of  the  Wander- 
ing Heir  thinks  it  is  “ the  body  of  the  murdered 
man,”  and,  as  the  man  was  a woman,  ^^affects 
accuracy  and  writes  corpus  delictm  ! 2.  “ There 

in  proprice  pM'sonfe  stood  Eichard  Frere  and  the 
cotton  umbrella  ” ! {Lewis  Arundel,  p.  589). 
3.  A novel  is  now  advertising  called  Post  Hiems 
Verl  Charles  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

Jonathan  Boucher’s  “ Glossary  of  Archaic 
Words”  (5*'>  S.  ix.  68,  311,  371  ; x.  93.)-I  have 
the  framnent  of  the  above,  ending  with  the  word 
“ Blade^”  mentioned  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Ward,  but  my 
copy  has  no  title-page.  Will  Mr.  Ward  be  so 
very  kind  as  to  send  me  a copy  of  the  title-page, 
distinguishing  the  divisions  in  the  usual  way, 
yi2_  I ? Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

New  Year’s  Day  (rather  Hogmanay) 
Custom  (5“*  S.  ix.  46  ; z.  59.)— In  my  young 
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days,  about  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  a common 
■custom  for  the  youths  in  the  country  villages  in 
Forfarshire  to  go  around  amongst  their  better-ofi' 
neighbours  on  Hogmanay  night  disguised  as 
guisers,  partly  for  sport  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  something  nice  to  eat.  The  version  of 
the  “ rhyme  ” then  employed  by  them  in  the  parish 
■of  Kirkden  was  as  follows : — 

“ Get  up,  guideman,  and  be  na  sweer, 

And  deal  your  bread  as  lang’s  you  ’re  here; 

'i'be  day  -will  come  when  you’ll  be  dead, 

You  ’ll  neither  care  for  meal  nor  bread.” 

John  Carrie. 

Bolton. 

“Ducdame”  (5**'  S.  ix.  504;  x.  55.) — I have 
•always  considered  that  Jaques  invented  this  word 
to  poke  fun  at  Amiens  by  playing  on  his  name. 
The  stanza  he  had  composed  seems  throughout  to 
be  aimed  at  the  courtier,  who  slightly  bored  him ; 
•and  he  adroitly  evades  the  explanation  of 
“Duedame,”  which  Amiens,  half  awake  to  the 
■drift  of  the  verse,  asks  for,  by  further  mystification 
and  still  broader  badinage.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable,  to 
correspond  with  the  emphasis  in  the  first  two 
stanzas  on  “ Come  hither” ; and  to  Jaques’s  ear,  as 
his  own  stanza  was  read  out,  or  sung  (for  in  the 
folio  it  is  put  into  Amiens’s  mouth),  it  must  have 
been  a cynical  enjoyment  to  hear  the  object  of  his 
chalf  calling  himself  into  a fools’  circle — “Duct- 
•iimi  ! ” — Ami  being  the  abbreviation  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  those  passages  in  the  play  spoken  by 
Amiens,  as  well  as  French  for  friend. 

Vincent  S.  Lean. 

tVindbam  Club. 

Bread  and  Salt  : Christening  Gifts  (5*'^  S. 
ix.  48,  1.38,  299,  477  ; x.  37,  216.) — C.  is  not  quite 
■correct  in  saying  that  bread  and  cheese  are  given 
in  Edinburgh  to  the  first  person  met  when  the 
baby  is  taken  to  the  church  for  baptism  ; it  is  the 
first  person  of  the  oipimsite  sex,  if  memoi-y  does  not 
deceive  me.  YV.  M.  L. 

Cart.  James  King  and  Cook’s  Voyage  round 
THE  YVorld  (5^*'  S.  X.  27,  75.) — The  monumental 
inscription  in  YVoodstock  Church  may  be  appended 
to  the  other  notices  of  Capt.  King,  It  is  ; — 

“ And  also  to  the  memory  of  their  beloved  brother) 
James  King,  Captn.  in  the  Royal  Xavy,  LL.D.  and 
P.R.S.,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Captain  Cook  in  bis 
last  voyage  round  the  world.  The  bistory  of  which, 
from  the  time  of  the  death  of  that  celebrated  navigator, 
he  wrote  at  YVoodstock  during  the  short  intervals  of  his 
retirement  from  the  publick  services  of  his  country,  in 
which  his  laborious  and  almost  uninterrupted  exertions 
bioin;ht  on  a premature  and  deeply  lamented  death. 
He  died  in  the  32  year  of  his  age,  178‘1,  at  Nice,  where 
he  is  interred.” 

I may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  Ilistory  of 
Woodstock  for  the  rest  of  the  inscription  (p.  350), 
and  for  a notice  of  his  brother.  Dr.  Thomas  King, 


who  was  incumbent  of  Bladon,  where  there  is  an 
inscription  on  his  monument  (p.  311). 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

“ Maynport  ” S.  X.  248.) — In  my  query 
relative  to  the  probable  signification  of  this  word 
it  was  unfortunately  misprinted  “ May-uparU” 

A.  E.  L.  L. 

Voltaire  and  E,odsseau  in  London  (5*'‘  S.  x. 
224.) — Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  refers  to  the  visits  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  to  London.  He  may  not 
have  met  with  A Concise  and  Genuine  Account  of 
the  Disjmte  between  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Rousseau, 
1766  (B.  M.  113,  c46),  by  Hume.  On  p.  72  the 
author  says  he  was  on  the  Terrace  in  Buckingham 
Street  (Strand)  with  Rousseau.  This  tract  contains 
many  details  of  Rousseau’s  life  in  England.  He 
.stayed  for  some  time  at  Wooton  Hall,  near  Alton 
Towers,  Stafibrdshire,  in  a house  belonging  to  Mr. 
Davenport  Bromley.  From  the  A ccount  it  appears 
that  Hume  lived  in  Lisle  Street,  Leicester  Square. 
See  the  letters  of  Horace  YValpole  to  Hume  re- 
specting the  “ dispute  ” in  question.  0. 

Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  starts  in  this  a most  interest- 
ing subject,  but  he  quits  it  unfortunately  after  the 
first  five  lines.  Many  know  that  Voltaire  lived 
at  YVandsworth  for  two  years  at  Sir  Edward 
Fawkener’s,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Zaire. 
Rousseau  lived  at  Chiswick,  boarding  ai  a small 
grocer’s  shop,  and  used  to  sit  in  the  shop  to  learn 
English,  which  brought  many  customers  (Thorne’s 
Environs,  p.  107).  What  is  Dr.  Clarke’s  autho- 
rity for  his  having  lived  at  Fulham  1 It  would  be 
interesting  to  chronicle  all  the  spots  in  London 
and  England  visited  by  these  two  men.  Voltaire 
visited  Bolingbroke  often  at  Dawley,  and  he  lived 
in  Maiden  Lane  over  a perruquier’s. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Gipsies  in  England  (5^’’  S.  ix.  149,  295,  358, 
511.) — Without  wishing  to  contest  the  opinion  held 
by  Mr.  Crofton  that  the  existence  of  Gipsies  in 
England  was  known  prior  to  1530, 1 think  it  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  the  reason  he  has  for  believ- 
ing that  Thomas’s  translation  of  Josaphat  Barbaro’s 
Travels  to  Tana  was  “made  possibly  in  1527.”  In 
the  introduction  to  the  translation,  which  has  been 
recently  printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  not  a 
word  is  said  with  respect  to  the  source  from  which 
Thomas  derived  the  materials  for  his  work,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  can  be  other  than  the 
edition  of  Barbaro  which  was  included  in  the 
Viaggi  fatti  da  Vinetia,  alia  Tana,  in  Persia,  in 
India,  et  in  Constantinopoli,  published  at  Venice 
in  1543  by  the  sons  of  Aldus,  and  edited  with  a 
prefatory  letter  by  Antonio  Manutio.  Thomas  does 
not  appear  to  have  visited  Italy  till  1544 ; the 
English  is  of  the  period  of  King  Edward  VI.,  as 
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Lord  Strangford  observed,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  dedicate  the  translation  as  a “ newe 
yeres  gift  ” to  the  sovereign  under  whom  he  served 
as  Clerk  of  the  Council.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  Mr.  Crofton  may  know  of  an  earlier  edition 
than  that  of  Aldus,  and  it  is  on  this  point  that  I 
would  especially  request  information.  The  Libri 
tre  delle  Cose  de  Tvrchi,  which  are  included  in  the 
Viaggi  alia  Tana,  were  first  published  by  the  sons 
of  Aldus  in  1539,  and  were  reprinted  at  Milan  in 
1541 ; it  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  an  earlier 
edition  of  Barbaro  is  in  existence,  though  appa- 
rently it  is  unknown  to  bibliographers. 

Having  compared  a great  portion  of  Thomas’s 
translation  with  the  Aldine  text  of  Barbaro,  I can 
assert  with  confidence  that  there  are  no  discrepan- 
cies of  any  importance  between  the  two,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  omissions  in  the  former.  Oddly 
enough,  the  Hakluyt  Society  edition  only  cites  in 
the  notes  which  are  sparingly  appended  to  the  text 
the  later  recension  of  Ramusio,  which  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1559,  five  years  after  Thomas’s  death, 
and  which  differs  not  only  in  its  frequent  glosses 
but  in  other  particulars  from  the  original.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  greater  care  was  not  exercised 
by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  editing  this  very  in- 
teresting book  of  travels.  Not  a word  is  said  in 
elucidation  of  Barbaro’s  geography,  which  in  many 
respects  is  exceedingly  obscure.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  the  numerous  Oriental  words 
which  occur  in  the  work,  such  as  Hibnch-Peres 
{Hibuth-Peres  in  Ramusio) ; or  if  a note  is 
hazarded,  it  is  worse  than  useless,  such  as  that  on 
Tulubagator  {Talubagator  both  in  Manutio’s  and 
Ramusio’s  editions*),  where  a modern  slang  Hindu- 
stani expression  is  all  that  is  vouchsafed  to  en- 
lighten the  reader.  The  real  cruces  in  the  text, 
such  as  those  referred  to  in  the  notes  on  page  19, 
are  carefully  passed  over  ; nor  is  the  English 
reader  afforded  any  information  with  regard  to  the 
odd  adaptations  of  Italian  words  with  which 
Thomas  plentifully  besprinkles  his  text,  such  as 
fooyste  (Ital.  fusta),  skoivltes  (Ital.  scolte),  and 
many  others. 

This  note  may  be  thought  unnecessarily  long, 
and  I will  therefore  conclude  by  inquiring  whether 
the  date  of  1455  for  Skelton’s  Garlande  of  Laurell 
is  not  an  error  of  the  press.  According  to  Lowndes, 
it  was  printed  in  1523.  W.  F.  Prideaux. 

Robin  Hood  Society  (5**“  S.  viii.  351,  378  ; ix. 
257,  476.) — In  addition  to  former  notes  on  this 
society  I should  like  to  inform  those  whom  it  may 
concern  that  details  may  be  found  in  Foote’s  play. 
The  Orators,  1762,  republished  in  his  Works,  1850, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  149,  165,  179  (this  includes  the  whole 
of  Act  iii.,  a travesty  of  the  debating  club’s  pro- 

* Geographical  names  are  often  misspelt  by  the  trans- 

lator, such  as  Slrana  for  Slraua,  Sieniza  for  Qieuiza, 
&c.,  but  no  notice  of  this  is  taken  by  the  editor. 


ceedings).  See  likewise  The  Universal  Mxisenm, 
1762,  p.  573.  0. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (S**'  S.  ix.  189, 
239,  259  ; x.  239.)— 

The  Post  Captain. — Your  correspondent  who  said  thk 
work  was  by  “ Dr.”  Moore,  though  wrong,  was  near  the 
mark.  It  is  by  J.  J.  Moore,  according  to  Watt’s  Biblio- 
theca Britannica.  Watt  also  credits  him  with  The  British 
Mariner's  Vocahtdary,  1801.  I do  not  find  any  further 
information  about  him  in  any  of  the  dictionaries. 

OlPHAB  HaMST. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5”'  S.  x. 

209,  239.)— 

“ Hearts  so  lately  mingled,”  &c. 

From  T.  Moore’s  Light  of  the  Haram,  not  Fire  Wor- 
shippers. W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 


^t^fellancnus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

A Strappado  for  the  Divell.  By  Richard  Brathwaite. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth, 
M.A.,  Editor  of  the  Bagford  Ballads,  Drolleries  of 
the  Restoration,  &c.  (Boston,  Lincolnshire,  Robert 
Roberts.) 

There  is  one  person  upon  whom  this  book,  like  the  other 
reprints  of  his  series,  reflects  unmixed  credit,  and  that  is 
Mr.  Robert  Roberts  of  Boston;  a place,  one  may  observe, 
which  is  not  so  obscure,  nor  so  afraid  of  any  modern 
rival,  as  to  make  the  name  of  its  county  a necessary  ad- 
dition to  its  own.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a country  book- 
seller so  enterprising,  and  his  type  and  paper  and  binding 
so  good.  One  is  carried  back  to  the  days  before  centra- 
lization, when  Grimsby,  and  Stokesley,  and  Scarborough, 
and  many  another  country  town,  issued  books  not  un- 
worthily. Even  the  great  names  of  Foulis  and  Basker- 
ville  do  not  much  outshine  Mr.  Roberts  in  choice  of 
subjects,  or  at  any  rate  in  some  of  the  subjects  chosen — 
for  we  cannot  altogether  agree  with  the  enthusiastic 
editor  of  the  Strappado  in  his  estimate  of  Richard 
Brathwaite.  “ Dapper  Dick,”  in  his  light  grey  coat,  red 
waistcoat,  and  leather  breeches — Dapper  Dick,  author  of 
Drunken  Barnahy  and  of  as  many  other  pieces,  perhaps, 
as  Taylor  the  Water  Poet— reminds  us  somehow  of  the 
worthy  Captain  Costigan,  whose  revels  in  the  Cave  of 
Harmony  and  elsewhere  were  always  conducted,  as  we 
know,  upon  the  loftiest  and  most  virtuous  principles. 
To  speak  of  him  in  the  same  breath  with  any  of  the  true 
poets  of  his  day  would  be  profanity ; but  his  verse,  such 
as  it  is,  is  interesting  for  collateral  reasons : because  it 
was  successful,  and  because  it  contains  many  allusions 
and  many  details  that  help  us  to  understand  the  time. 
His  Yorkshire  eclogue,  for  instance  (for  we  suppose  it  is 
meant  either  for  Yorkshire  or  for  Westmoreland),  called 
The  Mushrome,  is  curious,  and  worthy  the  notice  of  the 
E.D.S.  It  is  fair  to  remember,  too,  that  Brathwaite’s 
verse  is  not  wanting  in  spirit  and  lively  flow  of  numbers, 
and  that  he  does  occasionally  exhibit  a good  deal  of 
tenderness  and  sweetness  of  description.  Here,  for 
instance,  are  a few  lines  from  the  present  volume,  which 
will  have  the  honour  (and  a great  honour  it  is)  to  remind 
the  reader  of  Perdita ; — 

“When  Flora  with  her  mantle  tucked  up, 

Gathred  the  dewie  flow’rs,  and  them  did  put 
In  her  embrodred  skirts  which  were  rancke  set 
With  Prime-rose,  Cow-slip,  and  the  violet. 

The  dill,  the  dasie,  sweet-breath’d  Eglantine, 

The  Crowfoots,  pansie,  and  the  Columbine, 
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The  pinke,  the  plantaine,  inilfoile,  euery  one. 

With  Mari(jold  that  opens  with  the  Sunne : ” 

■which  lines,  indeed,  resemble  Shakspeare  so  closely 
that  perhaps  they  make  against  Brathwaite  rather  than 
for  him. 

JSpoclis  of  English  History. — Modern  England.  By 
Osc.ar  Browning,  M.A.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

Mr.  Oscar  Browning’s  epoch  is  one  of  such  very  modern 
'history  that  some  of  it  is  rather  an  anticipation  of  the 
future  than  the  story  of  the  past.  We  are  too  near  the 
times  treated  of  in  the  present  volume  to  be  able  as  yet 
to  judge  them  with  judicial  impartiality,  for  party  feeling 
is  still  very  strong  on  many  of  the  questions,  whether  of 
home  or  foreign  interest,  raised  between  1820  and  1874. 
Mr.  Browning  opens  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  with  a sentence  which  might  be  the  prelude  to 
a future  historian’s  judgment  of  her  reign,  when  another 
than  our  present  Queen  shall  have  been  in  the  due  course 
of  nature  called  upon  to  wield  her  sceptre — which 
•omen  may  the  gods  long  avert ! Apart  from  this  general 
objection  to  a professedly  historical  treatment  of  that 
which  we  conceive  is  scarcely  yet  proper  matter  for 
history,  we  have  much  to  commend  in  the  terseness  and 
clearness  of  Mr.  Browning’s  narrative.  We  do  not  by 
any  means  always  find  ourselves  able  to  agree  with  his 
judgments  either  of  persons  or  events,  which  are  often 
given  with  an  incisiveness  and  an  apparent  assumption  of 
infallibility  which  seem  to  be  among  the  characteristic 
features  of  much  that  claims  to  be  the  dominatit  tone  of 
thought  and  culture  in  Modern  England. 

EkOWuI  about  France.  By  B.  C.  Grenville  Slurray 
(Macmillan  & Co.) 

In  spite  of  a disappointing  and  misleading  title,  Mr. 
■Grenville  Murray’s  Hound  about  France  is  one  of  the 
jnost  attractive  and  instructive  books  of  the  season. 
An  all  but  universal  ignorance  prevails  in  England  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  French  elections  are  con- 
ducted, the  course  of  French  jurisprudence,  and  other 
similar  matters.  Upon  these  and  kindred  subjects 
information  so  exact,  trustworthy,  and  ample  is  supplied, 
‘there  is  no  justification  henceforth  for  any  further  mis- 
take. Though  not  always  punctiliously  exact  the  style 
is  singularly  strong  and  nervous.  The  book,  in  short, 
which  consists  of  essays  that  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
Eaity  News,  is  one  that  the  general  public  may  read  with 
jii'ofit  and  pleasure,  and  that  the  literary  man  v/ill  do 
well  to  class  with  his  works  of  reference. 

The  numbers  of  the  Library  Journal  for  J une  and  July 
(Trubner)  are  full  of  matter.  Hints  and  suggestions  are 
found  on  every  page,  and  there  is  much  interesting  infor- 
mation about  Englishbooks,  libraries,  and  librarians.  The 
tone  of  the  articles  shows  how  earnestly  the  work  has  been 
taken  in  hand  of  improving  libraries  and  thus  giving 
facilities  to  readers.  The  question  of  the  exclusion  of 
fiction  from  public  libraries  again  occupies  a place.  It 
appears,  however',  that  we  in  England  do  not  understand 
the  question  as  from  the  American  point  of  view: 
“ A large  part  of  the  eagerness  with  which  almost  all 
American  librarians  defend  fiction  comes  from  a reaction 
against  the  remains  of  Puritan  prejudice,  which  would 
exclude  from  libraries  all  stories  except  The  Book  of 
Ruth,  Pilfjrini's  Progress,  and  perhaps  The  Sheiiherd  of 
Salisbury  Plain.” 


Tvnd  ale’s  New  Testament. — Every  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
who  takes  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  English  Bible 
must  be  aware  of  the  intelligent  zeal  and  energy  with 
which  Mr.  Fry  has  for  years  devoted  bis  time  and  means 
to  the  investigation  of  that  history  and  his  valuable  con- 
tributions towards  its  illustration.  It  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  our  advertising  columns  that  Mr.  Fry  has 


added  to  the  obligations  already  conferred  by  him  on 
Biblical  students  by  the  publication  of  a Bibliographical 
Description  of  Tyndale’s  New  Testaments  and  of  Two 
Editions  of  the  Bishops'  Versio7i.  The  book  contains 
seventy-three  plates,  a portrait  of  Tyndale,  a fac-simile 
of  his  autograph  letter,  his  memorial  monument,  &c., 
and  descriptions  of  no  less  than  forty  editions,  some  of 
which  have  hitherto  been  unknown  and  others  never 
before  described.  The  impression  is  limited  to  250  copies, 
and  the  pro3i)ectus  of  the  work  with  its  illustrative  plate 
itself  deserves  to  be  preserved,  as  it  contains  much  in- 
formation which  will  be  prized  by  many  who  m'dy  be 
unable  to  secure  a copy  of  the  book  itself. 

At  a time  when  the  importance  of  collecting  and 
saving  what  remains  of  the  English  dialects  is  receiving 
a just  recognition,  our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
hearing  that  Miss  G.  F.  Jackson,  of  Chester,  is  preparing 
two  works  entitled  respectively  Shropshire  Word-Book, 
a Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  tkc,,  used 
in  the  County,  and  Shropshire  Folk-Lore,  d-c.,  a Sheaf  of 
Gleanings. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker  for  sending 
us  a co])y  of  his  privately  printed  Monumental  Inscrip- 
tions in  the  Peevish  Church  of  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire. 
This  and  similar  records  have  now  a special  value  since 
the  so-called  restoration  of  churches  at  the  present  day 
is  too  often  only  another  terra  for  the  destruction  of 
monuments  and  all  kindred  records  of  the  past. 


jIuHcfiS  to  CnrrpSpouOents. 

TF«  must  call  special  attentionto  the  follotcing  siotice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

C.  A.  Ward. — Van  Eyck’s  “Festival  of  the  Lamb’’ 
has  been  engraved  many  times  in  the  Low  Countries, 
France,  and  England.  Mr.  Linnell  engraved  it.  The 
Arundel  Society  has  published  chromo-lithographs  of  it, 
and  a good  general  account  of  it  is  in  The  Early  Flemish 
Painters,  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  1872.  We  have 
the  highest  authority  for  saying  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  answer  your  landscape  question. 

J.  J.  Van  der  Kemp,  M.D.— The  mistake  has  been 
corrected  in  a subsequent  edition.  As  you  remark. 
Goldsmith  was  buried  outside  the  Temple  church,  on  the 
north  side. 

H.  K.  is  thanked  for  his  courteous  note.  The  name 
and  address  need  only  to  be  written  at  the  foot  or  back 
of  each  communication. 

G.  M.  Traherne  (ante,  p.  113.)-— We  have  a letter  for 
you. 

A.  Smith. — A proof  will  be  sent.  Please  forward  the 
other  paper. 

Ed.  Marshall. — Can  you  supplement  what  is  stated 
by  CuTHBERT  Bkde,  ante,  p.  263  '! 

Richard  Hemming  {“  Manchester  al  Mondo  ’’)  should 
refer  to  “ N.  & Q.,’’  5‘i‘  S.  vii.  307,  456 ; viii.  153,  319. 

Lupus. — Ves. 

W.  P. — A proof  shall  be  sent. 

A’OriCE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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iJntrS. 

A LIST  OF  ANTI-USURY  BOOKS. 

1.  “Usury  is  properly  the  taking  of  money  [or 
money’s  worth]  for  the  loan  or  use  of  anything 
(over  and  above  what  pays  for  wear  and  tear),  such 
[loan  or]  use  involving  no  care  or  labour  on  the 
part  of  the  [letter  or]  .lender.”* 

2.  By  the  usual  definition,  usury  is  the  taking 
■of  money  or  money’s  worth  for  the  loan  or  use  of 
money  or  such  things  as  consist  in  number,  weight, 
■or  measure,  and  as  are  spent  in  use,  such  loan  or 
use  involving  no  care,  labour,  or  risk  on  the  part 
■of  the  lender. 

3.  Statutory  usury  (when  usury  is  by  statute 
allowed  and  regulated)  is  the  taking  a greater 
•quantity  of  money  or  money’s  worth  than,  under 
stated  conditions,  at  certain  times  and  places, 
statute  law  allows  of,  for  the  loan  or  use  of  money 
or  such  things  as  consist  in  number,  weight,  or 
measure,  and  as  are  spent  in  use,  such  loan  or  use 
involving  no  care,  labour,  or  risk  on  the  part  of 
•the  lender. 

4.  Otherwise  (when  usury  obtains  and  is  partly 
regulated  by  custom)  usury  is  the  taking  a greater 


* Cp.  Social  Statics ; or,  the  Conditions  essential  to 
Human  Happiness  Specified,  and  the  First  of  them 
Developed.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  London,  John  Chap- 
man, 142,  Strand,  1851.  Svo.pp.  8-1-476.  Part  ii.  chap.  ix. 
pp.  114-125,  “ The  Right  to  the  Use  of  the  Earth.”  JU.; 
and  Wharton’s  Dreame,  in  list,  1578. 


quantity  of  money  or  money’s  worth  than,  under 
stated  conditions,  at  certain  times  and  places,  is 
customary  for  the  loan  or  use  of  money  or  such 
things  as  consist  in  number,  weight,  or  measure, 
and  as  are  spent  in  use,  such  loan  or  use  involving 
no  care,  labour,  or  risk  on  the  part  of  the  lender. 

These  four  paragraphs  show  the  chief  meanings 
that  have  been  attached  to  the  word  usury.  The 
first  definition  is  that  of  John  Buskin  {Ifors 
Clavigera,  1876,  p.  247),  but  with  the  words  in 
square  brackets  added,  so  as  to  make  it  easily  com- 
parable with  the  other  definition. 

The  following  few  lines  in  support  of  the  anti- 
usury position  (first  definition)  will,  I believe,  be 
proper  here  : — “ ....  The  principle  of  Righteous 
dealing  is,  that  if  the  good  [done  by  you  in  serving 
others]  costs  you  nothing,  you  must  not  be  paid 
for  doing  it”  {Fors  Clavigera,  1877,  p.  226). 

The  earliest  use  of  the  word  usury  in  accordance 
with  the  definition  formula  of  the  fourth  paragraph 
that  I have  found  is  by  Jeremy  Bentham  in  1787. 

I have  endeavoured  to  include  in  the  following 
list  the  titles  of  those  books  only  in  which  the 
tisury  of  the  above  two  definitions  (paragraphs  1 
and  2)  is  combated  ; but  as  of  the  books  noted 
several  I have  not  seen,  and  as  of  several  of  those 
which  I have  seen  I have  had  time  to  read  but 
little  more  than  the  title-page,  I cannot  answer 
absolutely  for  the  accuracy  of  the  list.  The  titles 
mostly  follow  the  order  in  which  the  works  were 
written. 

The  letter  M.  following  a title  denotes  tha 
a copy  of  the  book  so  marked  is  in  the  British 
Museum  Library.  The  letter  B.  following  a title 
denotes  that  I have  failed  to  find  a copy  of  the 
work  so  marked  in  the  British  Museum  catalogues, 
and  that  a copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  I have 
carelessly  omitted  to  explain  this  use  of  the  letter 
B.  in  my  previous  lists  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  to  most  of 
which  it  applies.  The  letters  T.  S.  E.  refer  to 
Edward  Arber’s  transcript  of  the  registers  of  the 
Stationers’  Company.  Additions  to  the  list  will 
be  welcomed,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  me 
under  cover  to  the  editor. 

Plutarch's  morals.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by 
several  hands.  Corrected  and  revised  by  'William  ^Y. 
Goodwin....  With  an  introduction  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son....London,  Sampson  Low, ...1870  (printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, U.S.A.).  8vo.  5 vols.  'Yol.  5,  pp.  412-424,  Against 
running  in  debt,  or  taking  up  money  upon  usury.  Trans, 
by  R.  Smith,  M.A.  M. 

Lactantius  (Lucius  Coelius  Firmianus).  L.  F.  Epitome 
divinarum  institutionum  ad  pentadium  fratrera.  Earn 
ex  vetustissimo  MSto.  Taurinensi  nuper  e Jitam  recensuit, 
& suis  animadversionibus  illustravit,  ac  emendavit  J oannes 
Davisius.  ..Cantabrigife,  typis  academicis.  Sumptibus 
Cornelii  CrownSeld,...1718.  8vo.  pp.  84-270.  Cap.  64.  M. 

The  dialogues  of  Plato  translated  into  English,  with 
analyses  and  introductions,  by  B[enjamin]  Jowett,  M.A. 
...Second  edition.. ..Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press, 1865. 
...8vo.  5 vols.  Vol.  5,  p.  314,  Laws,  book  5 ; p.  492,  Laws, 
book  11.  M. 
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Basil,  Saint,  surnamed  the  Great.  Wider  die  wiicherer, 
und  wie  tchiidlicli  es  sey,  wlicliergelt  auff  sich  zUnemen, 
Ain  predig  des  hailigeji  Basilii,  newlich  veiteutschet 
durch  OecolaiiipadiuiH.  [Augsburg  1 1525?]  4to.8  leaves. 
Without  names  of  place,  printei',  and  publisher,  without 
date  and  pagination.  iM. 

Ambrose,  Saint,  Archbishop.  S.  A.  M.  E.,  omnia  quae 
extant  opera.  Editio  nova....D.  A.  B.  Caillau....Tornu3 
secundua....Barisiis,  apud  Paul  Mellier,.,.1842.  8vo. 
Pp.  381-412,  Be  Tobia.  M. 

Glanvilla  (Ranulphus  de).  Chief  Justiciary  of  England. 
A translation  of  [a  treatise  on  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  kingdom  of  England  : composed  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  II.  (about  1181)  by  R.  de]  Glanville,  by 

John  Beame.s London,  printed  by  A.  J.  Valpy...for 

AV.  Reed,. ..1812.  8vo.  pp.  40-f  362-p(18).  Bk.  7,  ch.  16  ; 
bk.  10,  CO.  3,  8 (pp.  185-187,  246-247,  258).  M.  P.  246, 
“AVhen  one  person  so  entrusts  another,”  that  is,  “with 
any  such  thing  as  consists  in  number,  or  weight,  or 
measure,’’  “ if  he  should  receive  back  more  than  he  lent, 
he  commits  usury.” 

Pleta  seucommentarius  juris  Anglicani  sic  nuncupatus, 
sub  Edwardo  rege  primo  seu  circa  annos  abhinc  cccxl.... 
Subjungitur  etiam  Joannis  Seldeni  ad  Flctaui  dissertatio 
historica.  Londini,  typis  M.  E.  prostant  apud  Guil. 
Lee  & Dan.  Pakernan,...1647.  4to.  pp.  (8)-1-556.  M. 
Liber  i.  cap.  20,  “§28.  De  usurariis  Christianis  qui 
fuerint,  & si  qui  mortui  fuerint,  qui  catalla  eorum 
habuerint,  & quantum.” 

Dante  Alighieri.  Inferno.  Canto  11. 

Gregoi’y  of  Rimini,  General  of  Augustines.  [A  treatise 
on  usury.  Rimini.  1522.]  Pol. 

Prirnum  volumen  tractatuum  ex  variis  juris  inter- 
pretibus  collectorum....Lugduni,  1549....Lugduni  excude- 
bat  Thomas  Bertellus.  Fol.  17  vols.  M. 

— Rosellis  (Antonius  de).  1466.  Tractatus  de  usuris 
domini  Antonii  de  Rosellis.  A'^ol.  16,  ff.  80-83. 

— Vignate  (Ambrosius  de).  Tractatus  de  usuris  super 
c.  salubriter  per  prestantissimum  I.  U.  doc.  dominum 
Ambro.  de  AJguate,  factus  in  studio  Taurini,  sub  anno 
1460.  Incipit.  A’ol.  16,  ff.  83-99. 

— Antoninus,  Saint,  Archbishop.  1459.  Tractatus  de 
usuiis  reverendissimi  do.  Antonini  Archiepiscopi  Floren- 
tini,  per  modum  predicatioids  editus.  Incipit.  A^ol.  16, 
ff.  100-112. 

— Bont  (Gulielmus).  Tractatus  de  usuris  Guilielmi 
Bont.  Juris  utrisqz  doctoris : In  quo  deciditur  liec 
questio,  Num  emptio  redditus  vitalis  aut  etiam  perpetui 
sit  contractus  jure  permissus,  an  vero  usurarius.  Vol.  16, 
ff.  112-116. 

— Rodulphis  (Laurentius  de).  Tractatus  celebra- 
tissimus,  continens  materiam  usurarum,  editus  & com- 
positus  a clarissimo  I.  U.  interprete  do.  Laurentio  de 
Rodulphis,  cive  Florentine,  & hoc  in  felici  studio  Floren- 
tino.  Anno  Do.  1403.  Dum  ipse  ibi  cathedram 
ordinariam  regebat,  feliciter  incipit.  Et  totum  hoc  opus 
scribitur  in  prirna  parte,  est  rubrica  cum  solenni  repe- 
titione  capituli,  Consuluit.  de  usuris.  A'"oI.  16,  ff.  118-153. 

Rodulphis  (Laurentius  de).  [Fol.  4,  sig.  a 1.]  Incipit 
tractatus  contineris  materiam  usuraruwi  editus  & com- 
positus;  ab  egregio  decretoiutm  doctore  domirao  Lau- 
rentio de  Rodolfis  ; & hoc  in  felici  studio  Plore?ilino. 
Anno  Domini  1440.  Dum  ipse  ibi  cathedram  ordbiariam 
regeret  feliciter  ; & totum  hoc  quod  scribitur  \n  prima 
parte  eadit  sub  rubrica.  | Fol.  39,  sig.  f 4.]  Impressum 
Papie  per  Christoforum  de  Canibus  sub  aano  Domini 
1490,  die  4 Februarii.  Fol.  39  leaves.  German  letter. 
M.  copy  lacks  the  table,  leaves  1-3.  AVithout  title-page, 
pagination,  and  catchwords.  Collation  : Table,  3 leaves; 
text,  36  leaves;  sigs.  a 8,  b-e  6,  f'4. 

F.  W.  F. 

{i'o  he  continued,) 


DU  FRESNOY:  DE  PILES,  “ART  OP  PAINT- 
ING ” : GRAHAM,  “ ENGLISH  SCHOOL  OF 

PAINTERS”  (SO  CALLED). 

On  p.  9D9  of  AValpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
1862  edition,  is  a note  of  Walpole’s  in  reference  to 
“Graham,  Png.  School,  p.  417.”  For  a long  time 
I have  been  unable  to  discover  what  work  was 
meant,  as  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  catalogues  of 
books.  On  turning  over  other  pages  of  AValpole’s 
work  lately  I saw,  “ V.  Graham,”  on  p.  599.  This 
induced  a further  search,  and  on  p.  589  occurs, 
“ V.  Buckeridge’s  edition  of  De  Piles,  and  of 
Graham’s  English  School  (1754),  . . . . p.  39,3.” 
“ V.  Graham’s  English  School  ” occurs  on  p.  574. 
“ Graham,  p.  366,”  is  an  additional  note  by  Dalla- 
way  on  p.  531  (which  is  really  in  the  1754  edit,  of 
De  Piles).  A note  on  p.  477  by  Wornum  states  : 
“ According  to  Graham,  or  the  Essay  towards  an 
English  School,  at  the  end  of  the  translation  of  De 
Piles,  London,  1706”;  and  on  p.  464  is  another 
note  by  Wornum,  “Graham  writes  ten  thousand 
pounds.”  On  p.  451  is  a note  by  Walpole,  “See 
it  in  Graham,  p.  447”;  another  on  p.  361  is, 
“ English  School,  at  the  end  of  the  translation  of 
De  Piles”  ; while  in  the  text  (p.  174)  is,  “ In  the 
essay  towards  an  English  school  of  painters  it  is 
said,”  &c.,  with  a note,  “Printed  in  1706  at  the 
end  of  the  translation  of  De  Piles’s  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. See  p.  430  ” ; and  the  same  words  occur  in 
the  original  preface,  p.  x. 

After  some  trouble  T have  obtained  a copy  of 
the  translation  of  De  Piles’s  Art  of  Painting,  to 
which  is  added  an  Essay  towards  an  English 
School,  8vo.,  third  edition,  no  date.  On  the  title- 
page  it  is  stated  that  “ the  late  B.  Buckeridge, 
Esq.,  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  the  English  School.” 
■At  the  end  is  an  .appendix  of  140  pages  of  “ The 
Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Modern  Painters,  &c., 
by  J.  B.,”  and  dated  1754.  On  p.  371  of  this 
work  the  matter  above  referred  to  as  in  “ Graham,, 
p.  417,”  occurs  ! — it  might  almost  appear  a copy 
from  it.  At  the  end  of  the  dedication  the  trans- 
lator (whoever  he  may  have  been)  states  that  he 
had  Dry  den’s  version  of  Du  Fresnoy’s  poem  before 
him,  and  that  “it  had  been  happy  for  our  author, 
and  the  whole  art  of  painting,  if  the  gentleman 
who  added  the  lives  of  the  painters  to  Mr.  Dryden’s 
translation  had  had  leisure  or  inclination  to  have 
done  for  us  what  he  was  so  kind  as  to  do  for  him, 
and  have  set  out  the  English  school  with  the 
ornaments  that  his  judgment  and  elegance  could 
have  given  it.”  This  shows  somewhat  clearly  that 
Buckeridge  and  Graham  are  two  persons.  But 
some  of  the  extracts  above  given  evidently  con- 
found the  two  books,  or  consider  the  Lives  to  be 
by  one  writer. 

After  much  further  inquiry  I Iiave  succeeded  in 
purchasing  a copy  of  Dryden’s  translation  of  Du 
Fresnoy’s  Art  of  Painting,  as  also  a Short  Account 
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of  the  most  Emment  Painters,  both  Ancient  and 
Modern,  by  Richard  Graham,  Esq.,  8vo.,  17.50. 
On  the  title-pap;e  to  the  appendix  containing  the 
Lives  is,  “Third  edition,  1750.”  In  this  there  is 
I no  English  School  of  the  references  in  Walpole’s 
, work,  and  as  the  entire  paging  of  this  edition  only 
■ -extends  to  397  pages,  the  references  to  pp.  417  and 
i 447  are  not  obtained.  Is  there  a later  edition  of 
! this  Du  Fresnoy  having  an  extended  list  of  lives 
of  painters?  The  Universal  Catalogue  of  Books 
; on  Art  notices  “another  edition”  of  1769,  having 
' four  new  lives  and  “ above  twenty  other  moderns 
never  before  inserted  ” ; but  it  does  not  say  if  this 
1 be  by  Graham,  nor  where  a copy  is  to  be  seen,  nor 
j have  I found  any  other  tidings  of  such  an  edition, 
i This  might  contain  the  two  references  ; but,  after 
I all,  there  seems  some  confusion  in  Walpole’s  work 
I as  to  the  references. 

I Of  Buckeridge  I know  nothing ; but,  in  the  1754 
i edition  of  De  Piles,  a portrait  by  Samuel  Cooper  of 
[ Oliver  Cromwell  is  stated  to  be  “ now  in  the  hands 
I of  Richard  Graham,  Esq.,  and  by  him  highly 
j valued.”  This  is  in  addition  to  the  above  notices 
j of  him,  and  he  is  mentioned  in  Walpole’s  work  in 
I -several  other  places  besides  those  quoted,  as  on 
I p.  607.  Graham,  in  his  preface  (p.  244  of  1750), 
while  acknowledging  his  sources  of  information, 
laments  that 

“ For  those  [the  lives]  of  our  own  country  I am  asham'd 
to  acknowledge  how  difficult  a matter  1 liave  found  it  to 
get  but  the  least  information  touching  some  of  those 
ingenious  men,  whoso  works  have  been  a credit  and 
reputation  to  it.  That  all  our  neighbours  have  a greater 
value  for  the  professors  of  this  noble  art  is  sufficiently 
evident  in  that  there  has  hardly  been  any  one  master  of 
I tolerable  parts  amongst  them  but  a crowd  of  writers 
(nay,  some  peers  of  quality  too)  have  been  employed  in 
adorning  his  life  and  in  transmitting  his  name  with 
honour  to  posterity.” 

We  have  not  greatly  improved  herein,  it  may 
still  be  said.  I shall  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with 
a sight  of  this  1769  edition  of  Du  Fresnoy  if_  in 
the  possession  of  any  of  your  readers,  presuming 
that  it  contains  pages  417  and  447. 

Wyatt  Papworth. 

33,  Bloomsbury  Street,  W.C. 


THE  LOC.4L  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 
OF  CHESHIRE. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  has  lately  been  passed, 
which  will  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
January  next,  rendering  it  illegal  to  use  any  other 
than  the  imperial  weights  and  measures.  A list  ot 
the  standard  measures  of  weight,  capacity,  and 
length  is  published,  and  “ every  contract,  bargain, 
sale,  or  dealing  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
any  work,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  other 
thing  which  has  been  or  is  to  be  done,  sold,  de- 
livered, carried,  or  agreed  for  by  weight  or  mea- 
sure, shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  and  had  according 
to  one  of  the  imperial  weights  or  measures  ascer- 


tained by  this  Act,  or  to  some  multiple  or  part 
thereof.”  In  order  to  enforce  uniformity  in  this 
respect  the  use  of  any  local  weight  or  measure  is 
punishable  by  a fine  of  forty  shillings.  Very  little 
has  been  heard  of  this  Act,  and  most  farmers 
throughout  the  country  will  be  taken  by  surprise. 
No  doubt  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  there 
should  be  uniformity,  for  the  use  of  local  weights 
and  measures  is  very  puzzling  to  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  them.  Every  county  at  present 
adopts  a metrical  system  of  its  own  ; and  in  many 
cases  even  neighbouring  parishes  adopt  different 
weights  and  measures  in  buying  or  selling  their 
produce. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  desirable  to 
make  and  jjublish  a collection  of  the  names  of 
local  weights  and  measures  for  convenience’ 
sake,  and  I think  such  a collection  would  not 
be  without  interest ; but  the  local  weights  and 
measures  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  a 
work  of  magnitude  involving  considerable  labour. 
It  seems  especially  desirable  to  collect  them  now 
that  they  are  to  be  abclished,  for  during  the 
next  generation  they  will  be  quite  forgotten ; 
and  as  many  of  them  are  interesting  from  their 
antiquity,  others  from  being  called  by  names 
not  in  general  use,  and  some  because  they  are 
actually  more  convenient  than  the  standard  weights 
and  measures,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
legitimate  work  for  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to 
collect  and  record  them  as  matters  of  curiosity,  if 
they  do  not  quite  come  under  the  category  of 
folk-lore.  I therefore  send,  as  a first  instalment, 
a few  notes  on  Cheshire  weights  and  measures, 
trusting  that  other  correspondents  may  follow  suit 
from  other  counties. 

In  Cheshire  twenty-four  sheaves  of  corn  are 
called  a thrave.  The  threshing  machine  has  in  a 
great  degree  superseded  the  flail ; but  when  hand 
threshing  is  done  by  piecework  it  is  always  done 
at  so  much  per  thrave.  The  farmer  counts  out 
two  or  three  thraves  at  a time  for  his  men  to 
thresh,  and  keeps  a record  of  the  amount  of  work 
done. 

The  Cheshire  measure  does  duty  for  the  standard 
bushel.  In  different  localities  the  measure  of 
wheat  varies  from  70  lbs.  to  75  lbs.  and  80  lbs. 
Four  measures  make  one  load.  In  buying  wheat 
it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  specify  what  weight  a 
measure  or  a load  is  expected  to  be  ; but  formerly 
I recollect  there  were  measure,  half- measure,  and 
peck  cylinders,  and  corn  was  no  doubt  sold  by 
measure  as  well  as  by  weight.  As  a rule,  in 
Cheshire  everything  is  reckoned  by  scores,  in 
order  to  assimilate  with  the  long  hundredweight, 
which  was  formerly  in  general  use.  A Cheshire 
man  always  thinks  in  scores,  if  I may  use  such  an 
expression,  both  as  regards  weight  and  number. 
He  knows  nothing  of  stones,  but  he  values  his  pig 
by  estimating  how  many  score  pounds  it  will  be 
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He  counts  his  money  by  twenties.  If  a hundred 
pounds  have  to  be  counted  he  makes  five  piles  of 
twenty  sovereigns  each,  not  ten  of  ten  each  ; but 
I notice  that  even  bankers  do  this,  in  the  North  at 
any  rate  ; I do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  their 
practice  elsewhere.  The  score  being  in  such 
general  use,  it  is  more  common  in  buying  wheat 
to  specify  that  it  shall  be  14,  15,  or  16  scores 
to  the  load  than  7(>  lbs.,  V5  lbs.,  or  80  lbs.  to  the 
measure,  these  weights  per  measure  corresponding 
to  the  above  weights  per  load.  The  cpiantities  in 
which  wheat  and  all  kinds  of  grain  are  sold  are 
measures,  half-loads,  and  loads.  We  know  nothing 
in  Cheshire  of  quarters  as  measures  of  quantity, 
though  we  do  buy  Indian  corn  by  the  quarter  in 
Liverpool.  The  measure  of  oats  weighs  45  lbs.  or 
50  lbs.  in  different  localities.  A load  of  oats,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  spoken  of ; they  are  usually  only 
sold  by  the  measure.  Beans  are  sold  by  the  load 
of  12  score  or  240  lbs.,  and  a measure  of  beans 
weighs  60  lbs.  The  old  name  “ pack  ” for  anything 
weighing  240  lbs.  is  frequently  heard  in  Cheshire  ; 
but  even  the  classical  “pack,”  which  we  learned 
in  our  “ tables,”  is  now  abolished  : everything 
must  be  sold  by  hundredweights  or  tons. 

Potatoes  are  sold  by  the  score  of  21  lbs.,  which 
is  also  considered  equivalent  to  a peck  ; but 
though  the  peck  is  recognized,  the  bushel  of  four 
pecks  is  seldom  or  never  heard  of  except  in  seeds- 
men’s shops.  Potatoes  are  either  sold  by  the  score 
or  by  the  load  of  12  score  12  lbs.,  that  is  12x21, 
or  252  lbs.  Hampers  are  also  made  which  are 
supposed  to  contain  half  a load,  and  in  them 
potatoes  are  sometimes  sold  without  weighing,  but 
they  are  generally  weighed. 

Formerly  in  Cheshire,  I presume,  everything 
was  sold  by  the  long  hundredweight  of  120  lbs., 
for  in  my  younger  days  the  sets  of  weights  at 
farms  used  to  be  1,  2,  4,  5,  10,  30,  and  60  lbs. 
respectively.  Cheese  is,  I think,  now  the  only 
article  which  is  sold  by  the  long  cwt.  It  is  a far 
more  convenient  weight  to  use  than  the  standard 
cwt.,  because  it  is  assimilated  to  our  duodecimal 
coinage,  and  calculations  become  as  simple  as  if 
we  had  adopted  a complete  system  of  decimal 
weights  and  decimal  coinage.  Thus  6d.  per  lb. 
is  60s.  per  cwt.  and  60Z.  per  ton  ; 6.1  d.  per  lb.  is 
62s.  6d.  per  cwt.  and  621.  10s.  per  ton  ; 6id.  per  lb. 
is  65s.  per  cwt.  and  651.  per  ton,  and  so  on. 

Fruit  is  sold  by  the  peck,  the  measure  of  four 
pecks,  and  the  hamper  of  six  pecks.  A peck  of 
apples  weighs  14  lbs. ; of  pears,  16  lbs. ; and  of 
plums,  18  lbs. 

I can  recollect  the  time,  not  many  years  since, 
when  a pound  of  butter  was  different  in  difterent 
markets.  Seventeen  or  eighteen  ounces  were 
frequent  weights,  but  at  Northwicti  twenty  ounces 
went  to  the  pound. 

In  long  measure  the  rood  (i.e.  rod)  of  8 yards  is 
adopted  for  most  purposes.  Such  piecework  as 


hedging  and  ditching,  draining,  putting  up  rails,, 
&c.,  is  done  by  the  rood  of  8 yards.  Square  mea- 
sure also  is  founded  upon  the  8 yard  rood.  A 
square  rood  is  8 x 8,  or  64  yards,  and  digging  used 
always  to  be  paid  for  by  the  square  rood.  Cheshire 
square  measure  runs  thus  : 64  yards=l  rood  ; 
40  roods  or  2,560  yards=l  quarter  ; 4 quarters  or 
10,240  yards=l  acre.  Mowing,  spreading  manure, 
and  ploughing  are  frequently  “ set,”  i.e.  let  at  sO' 
much  per  Cheshire  acre  ; and  it  is  easily  measured 
by  working  men  because,  roughly,  100  yards,  or  a 
little  more  correctly  102  yards,  stepped  each  way 
makes  an  acre.  A Cheshire  farmer  can  hardly 
“ take  in  ” a statute  acre  ; and  I feel  very  sure 
that  considerable  mistakes  are  made  in  the  annual 
Agricultural  Eeturns  in  consequence  of  farmers 
inadvertently  putting  down  Cheshire  acres  instead 
of  statute. 

In  the  standard  code  four  gills  make  a pint  ; in 
Cheshire  a gill  invariably  means  half  a pint. 

We  have  an  old  colloquial  saying  when  we  are 
giving  or  receiving  good  measure,  namely,  that  it 
is  “ Maxfield  measure,  upyeped  and  thrutched,” 
that  is,  it  is  heaped  up  and  pressed  down.  We 
shall  now  h.ave  to  discard  this  saying,  for  I see  it 
is  specially  enacted  in  clause  17  that  the  use  of  a 
heaped  measure  shall  be  unlawful. 

Egbert  Holland. 

Norton  Hill,  lluncorn. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Eartiilier  DAprY,”  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  Act  i.  sc.  1,  l.  76  (5*^^  S.  x.  243.) — 
Eecent  criticisms  and  conjectural  emendations  of 
the  Shakespearian  text  have  been  seldom  pro- 
ductive of  solid  gain.  They  are  usually  of  a 
very  microscopic  sort,  as  though  attention  were- 
directed  to  one  uncommon  word,  or  single  meaning 
of  the  word,  with  forgetfulness  of  the  general 
bearings  of  the  passage.  Certainly  one  instance  of 
unnecessary  change  appears  to  be  attempted  in 
regard  to  the  beautiful  exhortation  of  Theseus, 
winch  this  word-pecking  mania  would  deface.  We 
need  neither  “eathlier”  nor  “ earlier  ” ; and  still 
more  inadmissible  is  “ easilier.”  The  text  is  quite 
clear  as  it  stands,  although  Mr.  Marsh  declares 
that,  to  him,  “ it  is  impossible  to  make  sense  of  it.” 
I feel  afraid  of  seeming  to  insult  the  capacity  of 
ordinary  readers  by  presuming  to  explain  what 
requires  no  explanation.  But  anything  is  better 
than  to  accept  these  persistent  and  pedantical 
tamperings  with  the  text  of  Shakespeare.  Theseus 
is  showing  to  Hermia  the  alternative  which  is 
before  her,  if  she  continue  to  reject  Demetrius  as  a 
husband  at  her  fatheFs  choice  and  solicitation. 
Unless  immediately  sacrificed  (“  to  dye  the  death”), 
she  is  “to  abjure  for  ever  the  society  of  men”  and 
become  a Vestal.  He  bids  her  examine  herself, 
consider  her  youth  and  temperament,  warning  her 
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of  the  jDrivations  in  that  state,  with  “ the  livery  of 
a Nun,”  the  long  iiuprisonnient  “in  shady  Cloister 
mew’d,”  “ to  live  a barren  sister  all  your  life, 
chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  Moone.” 
In  calm  wisdom,  devoid  of  sectarian  bigotry,  he 
acknowledges 

“ Thrice  blessed  they,  who  master  so  their  blood, 

To  underjro  such  maiden  pilsriraage  ; 

But  earthlier  hnppie  is  tlie  liose  distil’d, 

Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness.” 

Briefly  be  it  noted  (1)  the  recognition,  befitting 
Shakespeare’s  noble  nature,  of  the  high,  saintly 
compensations  found  in  such  a removed  life — shown 
to  us  also  in  the  Isabel  of  Measure,  for  Measure ; 
nevertheless  he  makes  her  stoop  at  last  to  become 
“ earthlier  happy”  by  a marriage  with  the  Duke. 
Even  so,  in  later  days.  Sir  Walter  Scott  yielded  to 
popular  taste  in  his  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  and  let 
Margaret  become  wife  of  Hal  o’  the  Wynd  instead 
of  perishing  as  an  early  martyr  before  the  so-called 
Eeformation.  Again,  (2)  this  very  simile  of  the 
rose  pressed  in  the  still,  or  else  withering  un- 
gathered on  the  stalk,  is  employed  contrastedly 
by  some  of  our  later  lyrists.  In  Playford’s  Choiee 
Ayres,  bk.  iv.  p.  17,  printed  in  1683,  is  a song 
called  “ Love’s  Triumph  over  Bashfulness,”  be- 
ginning “ On  the  bank  of  a river  close  under  the 
shade.”  Cleon  and  Sylvia  are  in  debate.  She 
tries  to  repel  his  pleadings  for  her  love  by  declaring 
“ Mongst  flowers  on  the  Stalk  sweetest  odours  do  dwell: 
But  if  gather'd,  the  Rose  itself  loses  its  smell.” 

To  which  the  ardent  lover,  turning  her  own  weapon 
against  her,  makes  answer  : — 

“Thou  dearest  of  Nymphs,  the  brisk  Shepherd  reply’d, 
If  e’er  thou  wilt  argue^  begin  on  Love’s  side  : 

In  matters  of  State  let  grave  reason  be  shown. 

But  Love  is  a power  will  be  ruled  by  none ; 

Nor  should  a coy  Beauty  be  counted  so  rare. 

For  Scandal  can  blast  both  the  chaste  and  the  fair. 
Most  fierce  are  the  joys  Love’s  Alembic  do  fill, 

And  the  Roses  are  sweetest  when  fiit  to  the  Still.” 

(This  song,  “ to  a new  play-house  tune,”  continued 
to  be  popular  for  a century.  It  is  given  in  the 
posthumous  editions  of  Dryden’s  Miscellany  Poems, 
ii.  173  ; in  The  Hive,  ii.  15  ; Focal  Miscellany, 
1732,  i.  326  ; in  the  Antidote  against  Melancholy, 
with  music,  1749,  p.  60,  &c.)  Shakespeare’s 
meaning,  and  that  in  the  song,  cannot  be  mis- 
understood by  any  mature  and  sensible  reader. 
To  tamper  with  the  text  thus  unnecessarily  is 
sacrilege.  J.  W.  Ebsworth. 

Molash,  by  Ashford,  Kent, 

The  Obeli  of  the  Globe  Edition  in  “All ’s 
Well  that  Ends  Well.”— 

1.  “ f The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,”  &c.  Act  i.  sc.  1, 11.  237-8. 

The  ellipsis  may  be  supplied  thus : “ Those  who 
are  severed  by  the  mightiest  space  in  fortune 
nature  brings  to  join,”  &c.  The  steward,  in  repeat- 


ing Helen’s  soliloquy  to  the  Countess,  paraphrases 
this  portion  of  it  thus  “ Love  (she  said)  was  no 
god,  that  would  not  extend  his  might,  only  {i.e. 
except)  where  c[ualities  were  level.” 

2.  “ Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 

That  weigh  their  pains  iir  sense,  and  da  suppose 
f What  hath  been  cannot  be.” 

Act  i.  sc.  1,  11.  239-41. 

The  timid  argue  that  unlikely  things  which  have 
happened  are  unlikely  to  happen  again ; the 
courageous,  that  having,  though  unlikely,  happened 
already,  there  is  nothing  to  make  their  recurrence 
impossible. 

3.  “ I So  like  a courtier,  contempt  ncr  bitterness 

Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness.” 

Act  i.  sc.  2,  11.  36-7. 

There  is  no  obscurity  here  if  we  point — 

“ So  like  a courtier  1 Contempt  nor  bitterness,”  &c. 

4.  “ f In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled.” 

Act  i.  sc.  2,  1.  45. 

This  evidently  means  that  in  condescending  to 
accept  the  “ poor  praise  ” of  those  who  were  too  far 
beneath  him  to  appreciate  him  fully,  “he  humbled” 
himself. 

5.  “ t Such  were  our  faults,  or  then  we  thought  them 

none.”  Act  i.  so.  3,  1.  141. 

The  unexpressed  thought  implied  by  “ or  ” is, 
“ Whether  faults  or  not,  then  we  thought  them 
none.” 

6.  “ Let  higher  Italy, 
f Those  bated  that  inherit  but  the  fall 

Of  the  last  monarchy, — see  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it.” 

Act  ii.  sc.  1,  11. 12-15. 

“ Higher  Italy  ” cannot,  as  some  suppose,  he  here 
meant  in  a classical  geographical  sense,  because 
both  the  Florentines  and  the  Siennese,  between 
whom  the  war  was  waged,  dwelt  in  Lower  Italy, 
west  of  the  Apennines.  I can  make  nothing  of 
“ bated  ” as  it  stands  here  and  in  the  folio.  Why 
should  any  Italians  have  been  “excepted”  from 
beholding  the  prowess  of  the  young  Frenchmen  ? 
My  conjecture  is  that  “bated”  in  the  folio  is  a 
misprint  for  “baited,”  or  “ bayted,”  as  it  elsewhere 
spells  the  word  : — 

“ Bayted  like  eagles  having  lately  bath’d.” 

1 Henry  1 V.,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  then  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  will  be — Let  the  lords  of  Italy,  fluttered 
with  a pride  which  ill  becomes  those  who  rule  over 
petty  states,  which  have  arisen  from  the  fall  of  the 
Eoman  Empire, 

“ See  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  v/ed  it.” 

7.  “ -f  I see  that  men  make  ropes  in  such  a scarre 

That  we  ’ll  forsake  ourselves.” 

Act  iv.  so.  2,  11.  38-9. 

On  this  passage  I have  already  said  my  say  (5‘''_  S. 
viii.  104 ; x.  84),  and  I note  it  here  only  to^  give 
me  the  opportunity  to  retract  what  I said  in 
answer  to  J.  D.,  that  Shakspeare  never  uses  “for- 
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sake”intlie  sense  of  “deny.”  Tliou^jh  I think 
J.  I>.  mistaken  in  supposing  that  to  be  its  meaning 
here,  we  find  it  in  that  sense  in  this  play ; — 

“ Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake.” 

Act  ii.  sc.  3,  1.  (52. 

8.  “ t Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what ’s  done. 
While  shame  full  late  sleeps  out  the  afternoon.” 

Act  V.  sc.  3,  11.  60-0. 

I do  not  think  there  is  anything  emphatic  in 
“ own  ” in  1.  65  any  more  than  there  is  anything 
emphatic  in  it  as  used  in  llumld,  Act  i.  sc.  3:  — 

“ To  thine  own  self  be  true.” 

In  1.  66  the  Globe  has  made  an  unfortunate 
change  in  the  original  text,  where  we  read  : — 

“ While  shiimefull  hate  sleepes  out  the  afternoone.” 
Repentant  love  is  aroused,  while  hate,  thoroughly 
ashamei  of  itself,  wakens  no  more;  the  “after- 
noon,” through  which  it  “sleeps,”  being  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  of  life. 

R.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

P.S. — I did  not  see  Mr.  Davies’s  communica- 
tion (5‘'‘  S.  X.  144)  till  after  the  foregoing  notes 
had  left  my  hands.  I was  misled  in  my  assertion 
as  to  scarre  by  trusting  to  the  Globe  edition,  which 
in  every  other  instance  has  the  modern  spelling 
scare.  When  all  is  said,  I cannot  believe  that 
Shakspeare  ever  jiut  into  the  mouth  of  a fair 
maiden  such  an  uncouth  utterance  as 

“ Men  make  ropes  in  such  a scarre.” 

Neither  can  I plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  amend- 
ing the  text  lid  libitum.  Proceeding  on  the 
hypothesis  that  I had  here  to  deal  with  a com- 
positor’s blunder,  in  rearranging  the  ciirsus  lite- 
rarum  the  only  liberties  I took  were  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  m for  and  the  elision  of  an  r,  thus  ; — 
“ Rupes  hi  such  a scarce.” 

“ Promise  such  a scare.” 

In  Dr.  Ingleby’s  Shakespeare  Hermeneutics, 
np.  115-118,  an  instance  will  be  found  in  which, 
from  a similar  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
positor, “ amitie  ” has  been  transformed  into 
“ malice.” 


Dr.  Routii. — I have  not  seen  the  following 
anecdote  of  Dr.  Routh  noticed  by  any  English 
writer.  It  shows  the  estimation  in  which  his  judg- 
ment was  held  both  at  home  and  abroad  up  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  The  learned  Doin  Pitra,  now 
Cardinal  Pitra,  I think,  had  assigned  to  Commodi- 
anus,  an  African  bishop  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
authonship  of  a poem  which  had  been  attributed  to 
Verecundus.  He  was  accused  by  Baron  Bunsen  of 
concealing  his  knowledge  of  an  inscription  at  the 
end  of  the  poem  in  a MS.  which  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  and  so  making  the 
conjecture  under  a false  pretence.  But  it  had 
preceded  any  attempt  to  decipher  the  fragment  of 
the  inscription  which  alone  remained : — 


PLIC  . TRACTAT  . SCI  . EPISC. 

C 0 

In  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a competent 
authority  upon  the  cjuestion  of  authorship.  Sir  T. 
Phillipps  came  to  Oxford  with  the  MS.,  and  there, 
as  Dom  Pitra  observes, 

“ a most  excellent  judge  was  selected,  that  marvellous 
old  man  [ ' stupendus  ille  seiiex”],  almost  a centenarian, 
Martin  Routh,  whose  mind  and  acuteness  were  most 
entirely  unimpaired.  The  BIS.,  which  was  equally 
venerable  with  himself,  was  produced,  and  while  his 
admirers  and  friends.  Fellows  of  Magdalen,  Oriel,  and 
University,  stood  round,  was  carefully  examined.  The 
old  man  was  silent  until  Sir  T.  Phillipps  himself  told  him 
of  my  conjecture  about  Commodianus,  when  he  at  once 
raised  his  head  and  said  ‘very  likely.’  'Phis  was  com- 
municated to  me  in  a letter  from  Sir  T.  Phillipps,  dated 
Sept.  29,  1850.” — Spicilegiuni  Solesmense,  tom.  iv.,  prref., 
p.  ii.  Par.,  1858. 

This  occurred  four  years  before  the  president’s 
death,  wdiich  took  place  in  Dec.,  1854.  It  must 
have  been  a scene  of  much  interest  when  the  old 
man  in  his  study  was  surrounded  by  his  friends,  in 
expectation  of  the  sentence  which  he  should  pro- 
nounce on  a c[uestion  which  had  disturbed  the 
minds  of  two  such  eminent  men  as  Baron  Bunsen 
and  Dom  Pitra.  That  the  latter  felt  it  very  much 
is  apparent  from  the  manner  in  which  the  narrative 
is  introduced. 

The  anecdote  has  been  also  noticed  in  Com- 
raodiani  Carmina,  ed.  Eru.  Ludwig,  par.  alt.,  Lips., 
1877,  prmf.,  p.  v,  Avhere  “ Houth”  is  a mistake  for 
Routh.  Ed.  Marshall,  F.S.A. 

English  Polk-Books. — I have  not  seen  in  the 
prospectus  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  or  in  any 
notice  of  its  progress,  the  slightest  allusion  to  this 
interesting  branch  of  our  popular  literature.  I 
remember  the  pleasure  with  which  I read  among 
the  publications  of  the  good  old  Percy  Society  two 
contributions  by  Mr.  Halliwell  on  our  Popular 
Histories  and  Chap-Books,  and  the  hope  I then  felt 
that  the  Percy  Society  would  reprint  some  of 
them.  That  hope  w'as  never  realized.  But  may  I 
not  now  indulge  in  a revival  of  it  1 Surely  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps,  whose  liberality  in  such  matters 
is  so  well  known,  would  give  the  Council  the  benefit 
of  his  information  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps 
liermit  them  to  reprint  some  of  the  very  rare  and 
interesting  folk-books  described  by  him  as  in  his 
possession.  I am  told  there  have  been  several  col- 
lections of  such  mtgee  literarice  published  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  We  have  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  England,  I believe,  with  the  exception  of 
Tabard’s  collection,  published  now  more  than  half 
a century  since,  and  very  scarce,  and  the  collection 
of  Gammer  Gurton’s  Story  Boohs,  edited  by 
Ambrose  Merton — a pseudonym,  as  I infer  from 
the  IHmdbook  of  Fictitious  Names  to  which  I have 
just  referred,  for  the  original  editor  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
If  so,  I may  surely  hope  for  his  support  of  a pro- 
posal which  I think  likely  to  meet  the  approval  of 
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all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Folk- 
Lore  Society.  B.  F.  E. 

Folk-Medicine. — H.aving  undertaken  the  pre- 
paration of  a small  work  on  folk-medicine  for  the 
Folk-Lore  Society,  I shall  be  greatly  obliged  for 
! any  notes  which  may  be  sent  me  by  correspondents 
of  “ N.  & Q.,”  illustrative  of  charms,  incantations, 
and  those  traditional  customs  wliich  relate  to  the 
preservation  of  health  and  the  cure  of  disease, 
practised,  now  or  formerly,  at  home  and  abroad. 

William  George  Black. 

1,  Alfred  Terrace,  Ilillhead,  Glasgow. 

j Cleveland  Folk-Lore. — Sitting  on  the  box  of 
I a coach  the  other  day,  in  North  Yorkshire,  a youth 
[ who  sat  by  me  called  my  attention  to  certain 
I droppings  on  his  knee,  just  inflicted  on  him  by  a 
j passing  bird.  “ It ’s  a pity  this  isn’t  Easter  Day,” 

I said  he ; “ for  we  say  in  Cleveland  that  if  a bird 
I drops  on  you  on  Easter  Day  you’ll  be  lucky  all 
I the  year  after.”  He  added  that  on  Whitsunday,  if 
j you  don’t  put  on  at  least  one  brand-new  article  of 
I dress,  the  birds  will  be  sure  to  come  and  “ drop  ” 

I on  you.  Which  seems  to  show  that  in  Cleveland 
I the  birds  are  angels  at  Easter,  but  only  harpies  at 
I Whitsuntide.  A.  J.  M. 

j Wedding  Superstition. — The  Grande  Cascade 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  a resort  ot  Parisian 
I wedding  parties,  who  descend  the  road  leading 
i through  the  artificial  grotto  underneath  the  water- 
j fall,  when  they  get  splashed  by  the  spray  of  the 
falling  water,  which  is  considered  lucky.  Baedeker 
I and  Murray  do  not  mention  this  in  their  Iland- 
' hooks  to  Paris.  E.  P.  Hampton  Egberts. 

Eitson’s  “BibliograpiiiaScotica  : Anecdote.s, 
i Biographical  and  Literary,  of  Scotch  Writers, 

! Historians,  and  Poets,  from  the  Earliest  Accounts 
! to  the  Nineteenth  Century.” — At  the  sale  (by 
I Messrs.  Sotheby  & Co.)  of  the  library  of  the  late 
E.  L.  S.  Benzon,  Esq.,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1875, 
was  sold  the  MS.  of  the  above,  consisting  of  eight 
hundred  4to.  pages  in  Eitson’s  autograph.  That 
so  important  a work  has  never  been  published 
must  surely  be  regretted  by  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  writings  which  have  made  “honest  Joseph 
Eitson  ” famous,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
rescued  from  oblivion  I venture  to  send  this  com- 
munication. If  the  present  owner  of  the  MS. 
could  be  found  and  his  permission  obtained,  might 
it  not  be  possible  to  publish  the  work  by  sub- 
scription 1 C.  D. 

A Jacobean  Monumental  Bust. — A corre- 
spondent of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  7th  inst. 
calls  attention  to  the  perishing  condition  of  the 
remarkable  coloured  monumental  bust  of  Cornelius 
Van  Dun,  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  West- 
minster. These  Jacobean  monumental  busts  are  of 
considerable  interest  (Shakespeare’s  is  an  example 


of  them),  not  only  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  they 
commemorate,  but  for  their  illustration  of  costume. 
They  are  not,  I believe,  very  common  ; I do  not 
recollect  one  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; and  I ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  correspondents  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
yrould  do  good  service  to  archaeology  by  recording 
in  your  columns  the  existence  of  such  monuments 
in  the  churches  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

F.S.A. 

May  I add  a postscript?  Query,  has  the  injury 
to  V an  Dun’s  bust  been  caused  by  the  inti’oduction 
of  gas  into  the  church  ? 


«aurrirs. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


A Manuscript  of  the  Magna  Charta.— Can 
any  of  your  readers  aid  me  in  ascertaining  the 
genuine  character  and  probable  date  of  a very 
curious  and  ancient  Latin  manuscript  on  vellum 
concerning  the  “ Magna  Charta,”  which  has  been 
recently  acquired  for  the  Taylorian  Library  at 
Oxford  ? It  is  of  the  smallest  size  (only  3 inches 
by  2?.),  and  contains  214  leaves,  three  empty  ones 
not  included.  Its  title,  apparently  written  by  a 
later  hand,  is,  “Magna  Charta,  granted  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Henry  III.  and  confirmed  by  King 
Edward  1.”  The  first  two  lines  run  thus  : — “ In- 
cipiunt  capitula  Magne  Carte : De  libertatibus 

Ang][ie].”  It  ends  : — “ Explicat,  stat  et 

feoffe.”  By  referring  to  Blackstone’s  edition  of  the 
Great  Charter  (Oxford,  1762)  I could  identify  only 
one  passage,  viz.,  the  first  sentence  on  f.  14  of  the 
MS.,  which  begins  in  the  same  words  as  the 
“ Carta  confirmationis  regis  Edwardi  I.,  xiv  die 
Februarii,  mccc.”  (s.  Blackstone,  Laiv  Tracts,  vol.  ii. 
p.  131),  viz. : — “ Edwardils  Dei  gratia  rex  Anglie, 
dominus  Hibernie  et  dux  Aquitanie  omnibus  ad 
quos  presentes  littere  pervenerint  salutem.”  But 
then  the  MS.  goes  on  differently : — “ Inspeximus 
Magnam  Cartam,”  &c. 

Owing  to  its  many  abbreviations  and  minute 
characters  this  manuscript  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
read,  and  it  would  require  collation  with  a printed 
text,  if  such  could  be  found,  to  become  fully  in- 
telligible. 

The  names  of  two  previous  owners  of  the  m.anu- 
script,  I suppose,  inscribed  on  the  first  page,  are 
“ Ja.  Mickleton,  Furnivalls  Inn,  An®  1705,”  and 
“ George  L.  Wasey,  Bridgnorth.”  H.  Krebs. 

Oxford. 

Captain  George  Vancouver,  E.N.,  the  Dis- 
coverer.— Is  any  descendant  or  representative  of 
Captain  George  Vancouver,  E N.,  the  discoverer, 
still  living  ? Are  any  portraits  of  him  known  to 
exist  ? Collector. 
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The  Wren  Family. — Bishop  Matthew  Wren 
(the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Abp.  Laud),  born 
in  London  1585,  married  in  1628  Eliza,  born  at 
Kingsale  ; she  died  1640,  when  the  bishop  was 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Wliat  was  her  maiden 
name,  and  where  is  Ringsale  1 

Dean  Wren  (brother  of  the  bishop,  father  of 
Sir  Christopher)  married,  about  1636,  Mary  Cox, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Cox,  of  Fonthill 
Abbey,  Wilts.  When  did  she  die,  and  where  was 
she  buried  ? Dean  Wren  was  buried  at  Bleching- 
don,  Oxon,  1658,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  his 
wife. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  married,  about  1674, 
Faith,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Elizaheth 
Coghill,  of  Blechingdon,  Oxon.  Where  did  the 
marriage  take  place  ? They  were  not  married  at 
Blechingdon.  She  died  in  1675  ; where  was  she 
buried?  Sir  Christopher  Wren  married  secondly, 
at  some  time  in  1676,  Jane,  daughter  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam.  Where  did  this  marriage  take  place  ? 
When  did  Lady  Wren  die?  Her  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  an  account  of  the  Wren  monuments 
in  St.  Paul’s,  nor  does  the  Farentalia  give  any 
information  concerning  these  questions. 

L.  Ph. 

The  Bishorric  of  Chester. — In  the  Archao- 
logia,  vol.  i.  p.  350,  is  an  account  of  the  burial  of 
King  Edward  IV.,  and  among  the  bishops  present 
is  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  Now  the  bishopric  of 
Chester  was  founded  long  after  this,  i.e.  in  1541. 
How  are  we  to  account,  then,  for  a Bishop  of  Chester 
being  there  ? It  is  not  a misprint  for  Chichester, 
for  the  bishop  of  that  city  was  also  present.  That 
it  is  a misreading  or  misprint  of  some  sort  I do 
not  doubt.  Anon. 

The  Eyebrows.  — I have  frequently  heard 
doubt  expressed  respecting  the  honesty  of  indi- 
viduals whose  eyebrows  meet,  or  nearly  so.  Is 
this  doubt  widespread  ? Before  submitting  this 
subject  to  “ N.  & Q.”  I consulted  a friend,  who 
informed  me  that  his  curiosity  had  also  been 
awakened  respecting  it  by  the  following  lines  he 
had  heard  quoted  : — 

“ Trust  not  the  man  whose  eyebrows  meet. 

For  in  his  heart  you  ’ll  find  deceit.” 

Shakspere  appears  to  have  had  such  an  idea  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  jiassage, 

“ In  faith,  honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows.” 

Much  Ado  ahoiU  Nothing,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 
Unfortunately  I do  not  possess  a copy  of  Lavater, 
where  such  a sinister  feature  would  scarcely  pass 
without  comment.  G.  Perratt. 

“ Tragedie  of  Jeptiia  his  Daughter.” — 
W.  Prynne,  in  his  Histrio-mustix,  1633,  notices 
a few  dramas  which  he  considers  unobjectionable  ; 
•among  others,  “Plessie  Morney  his  Tragedie  of 
J eptha  his  Daughter  ” (see  Ilistrio-mastix,  part  ii. 


p.  834).  In  the  life  of  Duplessis  Mornay  in  the 
Biogra^ohie  Universelle  this  drama  is  not  named  in 
the  list  of  his  works.  Where  can  I find  a notice 
of  it  ? R.  Inglis. 

Junius.— In  i\iQ  Memoirs  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
ed.  1835,  vol.  ii.  p.  342,  is  an  extract  from  his 
diary,  “ Dined  with  Junius.”  On  p.  470  is  another 
reference  to  him  : “ Junius’s  letters  must  h.ave 
been  the  production  of  a person  who  wrote  with 
facility.”  Can  any  of  your  readers  throw  any 
light  on  the  extracts  ? B. 

“ Flash  ” Coins. — The  word  “ flash,”  applied 
to  spurious  money  in  Stafl'ordshire,  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  a village  of  that  name, 
about  equidistant  from  Leek  and  Buxton,  where  a 
notorious  gang  of  coiners  once  carried  on  their 
nefarious  trade.  Is  this  a local  popular  error  ? 

D.  M. 

The  Shamrock. — If  the  shamrock  is  the  emblem 
of  the  Trinity,  and  therefore  perfect  as  ire-foil,  why 
is  a superstitious  value  attached  to  the  four-leaved 
shamrock,  or  quatre-ioil  1 Abhba. 

Arms  Wanted. — Semce  of  six  fleurs-de-lis,  a 
chief  indented  or,  impaling  a chevron  engrailed 
between  three  mascles.  Crest,  a stag’s  head.  I 
find  them  on  a lease  from  Alexander  Popham,  of 
Bagborough,  co.  Som,,  Esq.,  of  Feb.  14,  1776. 

Edward  Fry  Wade. 

Axbridge,  Somerset. 

“ Thank  God  ive  have  a House  of  Lords.” — 
Who  was  the  author  of  this  well-known  saying  ? 

J.  R.  H. 

“The  Secret  op  Cyprus  and  our  Eastern 
Protectorate.” — What  authority  is  there  for  the 
following  statement,  which  I have  recently  met 
with  in  a pamphlet  entitled  The  Secret  of  Cyprus 
and  our  Eastern  Protectorate  ? 

“Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Saxons  are  descended 
from  a tribe  amongst  the  Scythians  named  Zackai,  which 
is  believed  to  be  Isackai  (or  Isaacites),  the  I being  dropped 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  the  name  passed  downwards 
Zackai,  Sacci,  Saxoni,  Saxons.” 

Inquirer. 

“ Durance  vile.”^ — I find  this  common  phrase 
in  Johnes’s  Froissart,  vol.  i.  ch.ap.  cxxxv.  p.  765, 
ed.  1848.  Describing  the  capture  of  St.  Venant, 
in  1383,  by  the  troops  under  the  command  of  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  Froissart  says  that  Sir  William 
de  Melle,  who  defended  the  place,  was  permitted 
by  his  captor  to  return  to  France  as  a prisoner  on 
parole,  “ according  to  the  manner  in  which  all 
French  and  English  gentlemen  behave  to  one 
another  in  similar  cases ; but  not  so  the  Germans, 
who,  whenever  they  take  a prisoner,  throw  him 
into  durance  -vile,  loaded  with  irons,  in  order  to 
gain  a more  considerable  ransom.”  This  literary 
will-o’-the-wisp  has  been  traced  to  Burns  and 
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Smollett.  See  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  viii.  456  and 
xii.  276.  I .should  be  obliged  if  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents would  compare  this  translation  of 
j Jolines’s  with  the  original  text.  W.  G.  Stone. 

WaIJitcli,  Bridport. 

I “ It  is  the  last  feather  which  breaks  the 
I horse’s  back  ” : — “ The  last  ounce  which 
j BREAKS  THE  camel’s  BACK.” — What  is  the  earliest 
j use  of  either  of  these  expressions,  the  latter  of 
I which  appears  to  have  an  Eastern  source  ? In 
< Abp.  Bramhall’s  “ Vindication  of  True  Liberty 
against  Mr.  Hobbes”  {Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  59,  Oxf., 
A.  C.  L.,  1844),  T.  H.  is  represented  as  saying : — 

“ The  last  dictate  of  the  juJfiment  concerniuK  tlie  "ood 
I or  bad  t)iat  may  follow  on  any  action  is  not  properly  the 
j whole  cause,  but  the  last  part  of  it ; and  yet  may  be  said 

j to  produce  the  effect  necessarily,  in  such  manner  as  the 

I last  feather  may  be  said  to  break  a horse's  back,  when 

j there  were  so  many  laid  on  before  as  there  wanted  but 

I that  to  do  it.” 

I This  was  “ written  by  Bramhall  in  1645,  in  conse- 
I cpience  of  a conversation  between  Hobbes  and 
j himself  . . . but  not  published  till  1655.”  Note 
I by  editor,  A.  W.  Haddan,  p.  23,  u.s. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

Bickerton. — In  the  Oxford  S2')y  (ed.  1819), 
dial.  i.  p.  68,  is  the  line, 

“At  thee  they  laugh,  unhappy  Bickerton  ! ” 

And  ibid.,  dial.  iv.  p.  153, 

“And  thought  shall  turn,  poor  Bickerton,  to  thee  !” 
Who  and  what  was  Bickerton  I H.  K. 

[Our  correspondent  might  possibly  be  interested  by  a 
reference  to  the  papers  pn  James  Shergold  Boone  which 
appear  in  “ N.  k Q.,”  3"'  8.  iv.  35,  98,  138, 153,  299.] 

Ladt  Furnivall.  — Can  any  one  explain 
Dekker’s  allusion  to  this  lady  near  the  end  of  his 

Satiro-Mastix ; or,  the  Untrussing  of  the  Humor- 
ous Poet”  (Ben  Jonson),  1602,  Dekker’s  Works, 
1873,  i.  2631— 

“ Tucca.  King's-truce,  my  noble  Hearbe-a-grace  ; my 
Princely  sweet- William,  a boone.  Stay  first,  1st  a match 
or  no  match,  Lady  Furniuall  1st  ? 

Sir  Adam  Prichhaft  and  Sir  Quintilian,  Shortkose. 
A match  ? 

Mistris  Miniver.  I,  a match,  since  he  hath  hit  the 
Mistris  so  often  i’  the  fore-game,  we’ll  eene  play  out  a 
rubbers. 

Sir  Ada.  Take  her  for  me. 

Sir  Quin.  Take  her  for  thy  selfe,  not  for  me.” 

F.  J.  Furnivall. 

“Boss.” — The  July  number  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine  contains  a notice  of  Dr.  Mackay’s  Gaelic 
Lore  and  Modern  Slang,  from  which  I copy  the 
following: — “ ‘ Boss,’ which  came  to  us  originally 
ns  a Yankee  ‘ notion,’ is  ” (by  Dr.  Mackay)  “de- 
rived from  ‘ bos,’  the  ‘ hand.’  ....  For  our  own 
part,  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  ‘ boss  ’ ...  . 
is  one  of  those  words,  invented  by  chance,  .... 


which  have  accidentally  got  thrust  into  general 
speech.”  I find  it  difficult  to  accept  either  opinion. 
In  ia  Guerre  des  Paysans,  Felix  Covelier’s  trans- 
lation of  one  of  Heuri  Conscience’s  tales,  the  word 
“ baes  ” is  left  in  the  original,  the  miller  Cuylen 
being  called,  not  “maitre,”  but  “baes”  Cuylen 
throughout.  A foot-note  appended  to  the  page  on 
which  the  word  first  occurs  is  as  follows  ; — “ Pro- 
nonce/. baze ; ce  terme  flamaud  equivaut  a maitre.” 
Is  ^ it  not  probable  that  America  owes  “ boss  ” 
neither  to  Celt  nor  chance,  but  to  the  early  Dutch 
settlers?  Mary  Susanna  Giffard. 

Curious  Monument. — I have  a photograph  of 
a curious  mural  monument,  apparentlj''  fixed 
against  the  buttress  of  a church,  with  the  following 
inscription  : — 

“ Here  two  young  Danish  soldiers  lye  : 

The  one  in  quarrell  chanc’d  to  die  : 

The  other’s  Head,  by  their  own  Law, 

W'ith  Sword  was  sever’d  at  one  Blow.” 

Above  are  two  swords  crossed,  and  below  is  the 
date  “ December  the  23'*,  1689.”  The  rhyming  of 
the  third  and  fourth  lines  is  not  very  perfect  ; but 
can  any  of  your  readers  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
locality  of  this  monument  ? 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

The  Hereditary  Champion  of  England. — 
The  Dymockes  are  said  to  have  been  the  heredi- 
tary champions  of  England  from  time  immemorial. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  how  it 
was  that  Sir  Henry  Lee,  as  recorded  by  Pennant, 
was  champion  of  England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ? 

C.  J.  S. 

[The  office  was  anciently  hereditary  in  the  Marmion 
family,  but  transferred  to  the  Dymockes  in  1377.] 

William  Whitehead,  M.A.,  the  Poet 
Laureate. — Had  he  any  brothers  ? B.  A. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Farewell,  time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I wished  is  done.” 

J.  W. 

“ Andrew  Fairservice— I beg  your  pardon, 

You  never  laboured  in  Di  Vernon’s  garden. 

On  curly  kail  and  cabbages  intent;— 

Andrew  Church-Service  was  the  thing  I meant.” 

H.  M. 

KrpKeJJ. 

KIT’S  COTY  HOUSE. 

(5«'  S.  ix.  427;  x.  49,  13.3.) 

The  derivation  of  this  term  is  not  of  much  con- 
sequence in  itself,  but  Dr.  Mackay’s  rejoinder  to 
my  note  opens  up  a far  wider  subject,  which  affects 
both  the  ethnology  and  philology  of  the  British 
islands. 

I asserted  that  “ the  Gaelic  language  was  never 
spoken  in  South  Britain,”  meaning,  of  course,  that 
we  have  no  evidence  from  history  or  analogy  that 
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such  was  the  case.  What  may  have  existed  in 
periods  which  have  left  behind  them  neither  records 
nor  evidence  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  field  of 
conjecture  is  very  wide,  and  gives  room  for  many 
a pleasing  mirage  which  dissipates  into  thin  air 
when  subject  to  rigid  examination. 

Dr.  Mackay  maintains  “that  the  British  speech 
was  Gaelic,  not  Cymric ; that  the  Britons  were 
never  exterminated  by  their  invaders  ; and  that 
their  language  to  a large  extent  has  permeated  the 
collocpual  and  vernacular  English  from  that  day  to 
this.  Abundant  and  superabundant  proofs  of  this 
fact  will  be  found  in  the  Gatlic  Etymology  of  the 
Evgliiih  Language,  recently  published.”  He  also 
refers  as  supporters  of  the  same  view  to  “Whittaker, 
Owen  Pike,  Thos.  Nicholas,  J.  Pym  Yeatman, 
and  others,”  whoever  these  last  may  be. 

I have  looked  over  Dr.  Mackay’s  pages  with 
some  interest  and  curiosity,  but,  whilst  admiring 
his  ingenuity  and  laborious  research,  I cannot  say 
that  I am  convinced.  I have,  at  all  events,  been 
amused.  Hazlitt  once  wrote  a paper,  On  People 
loith  One  Idea,  and  there  is  about  such  people  a 
sturdy  thoroughness  that  commands  our  admira- 
tion, if  it  fails  to  secure  our  assent.  It  is  something 
to  be  told  that,  like  M.  Jourdain,  who  had  been 
talking  prose  for  forty  years  without  knowing  it, 
we  have  all  our  lives  been  speaking  Gaelic  without 
having  the  least  idea  of  it.  It  must  be  owned  that 
at  first  sight  some  of  the  etymologies  are  rather 
startling.  Take,  for  instance,  obelisk  from  Gael. 
oh,  a serpent,  high,  a stone  ; mosaic  from  mosach, 
worthless ; potato  from  hun-ta.ghta,  the  choice 
root ; Hyde  Park  from  aite,  joyful,  jjafre,  an  en- 
closure ; honeymoon  from  oige-na-muinim,  the 
youth  of  faith  and  confidence  ; general  from  sean- 
fhareil,  watchful  old  man  ; frigate  from  frith, 
small,  gath,  a dart  ; Paradise  from  heure-deise,  an 
ornamental  garden  looking  towards  the  south  ; the 
Great  Mognl  from  onog,  a large  strong  band,  suil, 
an  eye,  “ cum  multis  aliis.”  The  first  plunge,  how- 
ever, is  everything.  “ Ce  n’est  que  le  premier  pas 
qui  coflte.”  When  we  have  reached  the  point  of 
deriving  Asia  from  Gaelic  as-ia,  the  back  country, 
and  Africa  from  Gaelic  ahh-mitheach-ia,  the 
country  of  the  flowing  river,  we  are  prepared — 
philologically — to  believe  anything  : we  can  sym- 
pathize with  Henry  O’Brien,  who,  in  his  Round 
Towers  of  Ireland,  gravely  propounded  that  Apollo 
was  Erse  Ap-haul,  and  that  Osiris,  the  Egyptian 
deity,  was  an  Irishman  by  the  family  name  of 
O'Siris. 

My  present  purpose,  however,  is  to  show  the 
learned  doctor  that  he  stands  alone,  or  almost  alone, 
in  his  views.  The  authorities  he  quotes  when 
tested  rather  tend  to  controvert  the  theories  he 
propounds. 

He  first  refers  to  Dr.  Jno.  Whitaker  (not 
Whittaker),  who,  in  his  History  of  Manchester 
(1773)  and  his  Genuine  History  of  the  Britons, 


asserted  against  Mr.  Maepherson  (1773),  goes  very 
fully  into  the  question.  His  principal  object  is  to 
controvert  Maepherson’s  theory  of  the  Scots  and 
Caledonians  being  the  aborigines  of  Scotland.  He 
supports  Bede’s  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Southern 
Britons  as  distinct  from  the  Gael  (p.  214)  ; he  does 
not  admit  the  descent  of  the  Gael  from  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  island  (p.  262)  ; he  asserts  that 
the  Belgffi  and  aborigines  were  the  only  general 
divisions  of  the  Britons  (pp.  68-9) ; the  aborigines 
were  denominated  Cimhri  (pp.  52-5,  75-6) ; the 
language  of  both  tribes  the  same  (pp.  83,  145). 

Mr.  Luke  Owen  Pike  (The  English  and  their 
Origin,  1866)  holds  that  the  Gael  were  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants,  but  were  driven  out  by  the 
Cymry  ; that  nearly  all  the  geographical  features 
bear  Celtic  names,  a large  proportion — by  far  the 
greater  number — Cymric,  with  a thin  stream  of 
Gadhelic  names  across  the  centre  (p.  77)  ; that  the 
Cymry  held  the  lowlands,  and  gave  the  names  to 
the  valleys  and  other  features. 

Dr.  Thos.  Nicholas  {The  Pedigree  of  the  English 
Peopjle,  1868)  asserts  that  out  of  the  numerous 
tribes  the  Cymry  may  claim  pre-eminence  (viii.  38); 
that  the  Gadhelic  tribes  may  have  been  the  first 
settlers  with  a language  common  to  all  (p.  48)  ; 
that  the  evidence  of  Gaelic  preoccupation  is 
unsatisfactory  (p.  470)  ; that  the  Celtic  words  in 
English  are  chiefly  Cymric  (pp.  386,  404,  414)  ; 
that  the  names  of  places,  rivers,  &c.,  are  Cymric 
(pp.  452, 464).  Mr.  Yeatman’s  work  I have  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with. 

The  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Cymric  occupa- 
tion of  South  Britain  is  overwhelming.  The 
accounts  of  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  Bede  are  fully 
borne  out  by  the  Greek  and  Eoman  writers  con- 
temporary or  nearly  so,  as  has  been  clearly  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Skene  {Four  Ancient  Books  of 
Wales). 

Dr.  Hill  Burton,  in  his  introductory  chapters  to 
the  History  of  Scotland,  has  some  judicious  remarks 
on  the  same  subject. 

Having  shown  that  the  authorities  relied  on  by 
Dr.  Mackay  do  not  support  his  theory,  I will 
supply  him  with  one  or  two  which  really  do  make 
in  his  favour.  Dr.  Edward  Llwyd,  in  his  Archce- 
ologia,  originally  written  in  Welsh,  but  translated 
into  English  in  1724,  was  the  first  to  assert  the 
precedence  of  the  Gadhelic  tribes,  in  which  he  was 
followed  by  Sir  Wm.  Betham  in  his  work.  The 
Gael  and  Cymbri  (Dublin,  1834).  I almost  think, 
if  it  were  possible,  that  Sir  William  would  even  go 
beyond  Dr.  Mackay,  for  he  proves — to  his  own 
satisfaction — that  the  Phoenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians were  Gaelic  races,  and  that  the  Welsh  are 
not  Celts  at  all.  Professor  Ehys  of  Oxford,  in  his- 
Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology  (1877),  points  to  a 
period  when  the  Cymric  and  Gaelic  languages  were 
identical.  To  this  philologically  no  objection  can 
be  offered,  but  it  indicates  a period  lost  in  the- 
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night  of  pre-historic  antiquity,  all  traditions  and 
traces  of  which  are  lost. 

What  we  have  of  Celtic  in  England  is  decidedly 
r Cymric  in  its  character,  though  a large  proportion 
V of  the  nomenclature  is  common  to  that  and  its 
H sister  tongue.  The  rivers  Avon,  Dee,  Don,  Usk, 
Esk,  Douglas,  Derwent,  Wye,  are  common  with 
slight  variations  to  both,  and  may  date  from  a 
|i  period  before  the  separation  of  the  tongues. 

’*  Mr.  Curnett  (Philological  Essays,  185!))  has 
t satisfactorily  shown  that  the  admixture  of  Celtic 
words  in  English  is  almost  entirely  of  Cymric  or 
r Welsh  derivation.  To  pursue  the  subject  further 
‘a  would  exceed  the  limits  allowed  in  “ N.  & I 

) congratulate  the  learned  doctor  on  his  ingenuity 
■,  and  courage,  which  I cannot  help  wishing  had  been 
bestowed  on  a cause  with  a greater  prospect  of 
i success.  J.  A.  PiCTON. 

Mr.  Picton  is  quite  right  when  he  says  that 
Kit’s  Coty  House  cannot  be  derived  from  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Neither  does  it  belong  to  Gaelic  or  Cymric, 
but,  like  many  other  names  of  places,  &c.,  can  be 
easily  traced  to  the  Latin.  It  is  a corruption  of 
“Cista  Cotis,”  the  stone  chest,  a name  most  probably 
I given  during  the  Roman  occupation.  The  word 
; “ cist  ” (common  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as 

' Cymric)  is  still  given  by  antiquaries  as  a designa- 
i tion  to  those  stone  erections  similar  to  Kit’s  Coty 
House  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  excava- 
i'  tion.  From  its  similarity  to  a cist  found  in 
t Guernsey  containing  human  skeletons,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  this  chest  served  as  a sarcophagus  at 
i a period  prior  to  the  knowledge  of  stone  dressing, 

' and  therefore  could  not  have  been  erected  during 
or  after  the  Roman  period. 

The  following  are  the  different  ways  of  spelling 
which  the  name  has  been  subject  to.  Lambarde, 
in  his  Perambulation  through  Kent,  a.d.  1576, 

I spells  it  “Citscotehouse”;  Medweig,  quoting  from 
I Taylor’s  Certain  Travuiles  of  an  Uncertain  J ourney, 
says  that  it  is  there  written  “ Ciscoat  House.”  In 
Hasted’s  History  of  Kent,  1798,  we  find  “ Kit’s 
Coty  House,  and  more  vulgarly  the  Kit’s  Cot 
House.”  The  superfluous  word  “house”  has  no 
doubt  been  added  by  the  peasantry  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  Scotch  now  call  Iona  “ Icolm- 
kill,”  which  means  not  St.  Columba’s  Isle,  but  the 
Isle  of  St.  Columba’s  Church.  A.  E.  S. 

[This  discussion  is  now  closed.] 


j “Between  you  and  I”  (5*''  S.  ix.  275,  412  ; 
X.  18, 139, 190,  237.)— When  W.  T.  M.  pronounces 
the  quotations  given  on  this  subject  “ slip-shod 
phrases”  he  begs  the  whole  question,  and  if  right 
I the  matter  is  wholly  unworthy  the  consideration 
I of  scholars  ; but  this  dictatorial  judgment  cannot 
[ be  accepted  without  proof,  and  if  in  grammar 
I “whatever  is  is  right,”  it  will  be  very  hard  to 
j prove  that  this  “ idiomatic  English  ” is  wrong,  for 


it  is  common  now,  and  has  been  so  ever  since  our 
language  has  had  a literature.  When  W.  T.  M. 
adds  that  these  “ slip-shod  phrases  ” “ were  common 
among  the  writers”  of  a period,  he  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  period  extends  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  present  hour,  and  the  writers  are  in  every 
department  of  literature,  but  chiefly  dramatists 
and  novelists,  because  they  deal  in  the  colloquial, 
and  theologians,  mathematicians,  and  philosophers 
would  hardly  find  occasion  for  such  phrases.  The 
real  question  is  this  : Are  me,  her,  thee,  you,  always 
the  “ objective  cases”  of  J,  she,  thou,  ye,  or  are  they 
like  the  French  mm,  lui,  &c.,  independent  per- 
sonal pronouns — Gallicisms  if  you  like?  That  is 
the  moot  point,  and  one  not  to  be  pooh-poohed, 
but  worthy  the  gravest  consideration.  Grammar 
legi.slation  is  wholly  out  of  court,  because  gram- 
marians are  the  defendants  and  custom  the  plaintiff. 
Of  course  Serjeant  Buzfuz  will  not  fail  to  enforce 
on  the  attention  of  the  learned  judge  that  me,  her, 
thee,  you,  &c.,  are  not  accusative,  but  dative  cases, 
in  reality,  and  have  no  prescriptive  right  to  the 
position  assigned  to  them  by  grammarians  ; it  is, 
therefore,  no  more  treason  to  push  these  usurpers 
from  their  throne  than  it  was  for  the  ancient 
Egyptians  to  unseat  the  Hycsos,  or  shepherd  kings. 

To  shorten  controversy  and  keep  closer  to  the 
matter  in  debate,  allow  me  briefly  to  state  how 
the  case  at  present  stands:  1.  Me,  her,  thee,  yo^i, 
are  not  “accusative  cases”  at  all,  but  “dative 
cases  ” of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pronouns.  2.  Custom 
is  the  only  law  of  language,  and  whatever  custom 
sanctions  is  right,  no  matter  how  absurd  or  how 
indefensible.  3.  The  sole  province  of  grammar  is 
a posteriori,  from  custom  to  rule.  The  grammarian 
has  only  to  take  the  accepted  forms  of  speech  and 
classify” them  in  the  most  convenient  groups,  as  a 
botanist  takes  flowers  and  arranges  them  into 
families,  varieties,  and  outlaws.  He  is  only  a 
compiler,  and  not  a maker  of  decretals.  Thus,  in 
Latin  a noun  has  six  cases,  but  that  grammarian 
would  have  his  head  broken  who  forced  monoptotes, 
diptotes,  and  triptotes  into  the  same  bed.  Such  a 
grammatical  Procrustes  would  be  a literary  mon- 
ster. 4.  Idioms  are  the  comets  of  language,  and 
are  not  subject  to  general  rules,  they  are  rules 
unto  themselves.  5.  The  influence  of  the  Normans 
on  our  language  cannot  be  ignored,  and  the  phrases 
sub  judice  look  like  Gallicisms,  and  may  be  so. 
6.  Me  is  no  part  of  the  pronoun  J,  her  is  no  part 
of  the  pronoun  she,  &c.,  and  only  do  duty  in  the 
same  way  as  ivent  is  the  charwoman  of  the  verb 
go.  It  is  just  as  absurd  to  call  me  a case  of  I,  as 
to  call  went  a tense  of  go.  7.  Although  me,  her, 
him,  &c.,  are  (sometimes)  used  after  prepositions 
and  verbs,  that  does  not  prove  that  they  are  ob- 
jective cases,  any  more  than  that  man,  boy,  girl, 
or  other  common  nouns,  are  objective  cases  because 
they  sometimes  stand  in  the  same  regimen. 

I must  apologize  to  W.  T.  M.  tor  miscpioting 
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Pope  ; it  looks  like  a trap,  and  I am  sorry  he  has 
fallen  into  it.  Pope  wrote  “ Soundest  casuists 
doubt,  like  you  and  me,”  but  ought  to  have  written, 
according  to  Murray,  “ like  you  and  I.”  The 
former  “ phrase  ” can  only  mean  that  “ soundest 
casuists  like  [to]  you  and  me  have  their  doubts  ” ; 
but  Pope  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  and  other 
doubters  were  amongst  the  “ soundest  casuists,” 
but  that  he  and  others  had  doubts  as  the  soundest 
casuists  had — the  “ soundest  casuists  doubt  [like] 
as  you  and  I doubt.” 

Finally,  I fear  Tennyson  will  not  feel  grateful  to 
his  apologist.  “ Save,”  we  all  know,  is  used  as  a 
preposition,  meaning  except — it  requires  no  ghost 
to  tell  us  that  ; but  the  line  in  question  is,  “ Who 
should  be  king  save  him  who  makes  us  free!”  i.e. 
him  who  makes  us  free  has  the  best  right  to  be 
king.  Those  who  do  not  like  “ slip-shod  phrases  ” 
would  have  written  “ He  who  makes  us  free  should 
be  king,”  or  “ Who  should  be  king  save  he  who 
makes  us  free?”  I reserve  my  judgment  on  the 
main  cpiestion,  and  only  sit  for  the  present  a 
humble  disciple  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel. 

Lavant.  Cobham  Brewer. 

Dr.  Brewer’s  long  list  of  irregularities  is  very 
interesting,  but  I am  not  willing  to  admit  that 
these,  or  even  a larger  number,  will  allow  him  to 
declare  the  pronouns  free  Ihom  the  ordinary  rules 
of  grammar.  It  is  fair,  no  doubt,  to  appeal  to 
custom,  and  to  say  that  custom  is  found  in  the 
works  of  good  or  popular  writers.  And  quotations 
show  that  good  or  popular  writers  have  taken 
much  licence  in  their  usage  of  the  case-forms  of 
pronouns.  But  it  is  possible  to  confuse  Avhat  was 
custom  and  what  is  custom  ; for  custom  changes, 
and  a series  of  passages  will  only  prove  what  was 
the  custom  of  those  particular  writers  or  the 
custom  of  their  times.  To  come  to  particulars, 
the  inquiry  now  seems  to  be  whether  custom  jus- 
tifies a person  in  saying  that  the  nominatives  and 
objectives  of  the  pronouns,  e.g.  I,  ye,  who,  me,  you, 
whom,  are  interchangeable.  I hold  that  custom 
gives  now  no  such  general  liberty.  The  irre- 
gularities adduced  are  not  of  sufficiently  frequent 
occurrence  to  make  custom.  In  Shakespeare,  for 
instance,  they  are  few  enough  to  be  obtrusive 
when  we  meet  them ; in  Marlowe  fewer ; in 
Milton,  as  in  the  good  writers  of  our  day,  such 
irregularities  are  almost  unknown.  Some,  as 
many  of  those  (quoted,  are  obviously  made  on 
purpose  for  a rime  ; some,  as  in  the  dramatic 
writers,  were  such  slips,  or  even  misprints,  as  the 
writer  would  probably  have  corrected.  Some- 
times irregular  grammar  was  intended,  as  we 
may  suppose,  like  vulgar  pronunciation  or  the 
misuse  of  a word,  to  mark  the  social  position  of 
the  speaker.  Some  such  instances  occur  in  Dr. 
Brewer’s  list ; and,  to  take  a modern  example, 
we  should  not  quote  Tennyson  as  an  authority  for 


bad  grammar  because  in  Queen  Mary,  p.  216, 
Joan  says,  “ Our  Daisy ’s  as  good ’z  her”;  or  Tib, 
p.  217,  “we  ivas  forced,”  and  Joan,  “ I hears.” 
Writers  agree  with  King  James,  who  says,  in  his 
Ilewlis  and  Cautelis  of  Scottis  Poesie,  “ Gif  zour 
purpose  be  of  landwart  effairis.  To  use  corruptit 
and  uplandis  Avordis.”  In  some  cases  an  incorrect 
phrase  became  current,  and  this  was  the  fate  of 
“ Between  you  and  I ” ; it  Avas  passed  on  as  a 
quotation,  a phrase  stamped  with  authority,  quoted, 
not  copied.  So  people  use  “ fare  thou  well  ” and 
“ fare  thee  Avell  ” Avithout  inquiry  Avhether  one  or 
both  may  be  right  ; or  people  change  “ him  were 
best  ” into  “he  were  best”  Avithout  incpiiring  Avhich 
is  really  more  correct. 

The  real  objection  to  Dr.  Brewer’s  theory 
that  these  pronouns  are  interchangeable  is  that 
it  does  not  meet  the  facts.  Modern  custom  is 
against  it  ; a person,  whether  speaker  or  writer, 
Avho  uses  them  interchangeably  is  not  using  the 
customary  speech.  Modern  custom  of  grammatical 
correctness  is  against  an  older  custom  of  looseness 
of  idiom.  For  if  Ave  inquire  into  particulars,  and 
take  the  tendency  of  writers  and  the  present  cus- 
tom, we  shall  find  a general  principle  at  work  in 
English.  It  is  this  : case-endings  of  nouns  dis- 
appeared, and  nominatives  and  accusatives,  or 
objectiA'es,  became  alike,  one  standing  for  the 
other,  as  in  French,  Avhere  usually  the  objective 
Avas  the  fixed  form,  but  sometimes  the  nominative. 
This  tendency  touched  the  pronouns  also,  but  did 
not  master  them,  and  was  arrested  by  printing  and 
the  study  of  grammar  and  of  the  classical  languages 
in  schools.  If  Ave  take  first  ivho  and  whom,  Ave 
find  ivho  used  for  the  objective  wh.om  in  certain 
idioms  ; for  ivho  as  an  interrogative  comes  first 
in  its  sentence,  the  subject  of  a sentence  comes 
first— thus  who  is  treated  as  subject  in  some  phrases 
Avhere  it  is  rightly  objective,  as  “ Who  do  you 
me.an?”  “ Who  did  you  meet?”  “ Who  does  the 
Avolf  love  ? ” The  same  reason  used  to  affect  the 
relative  who  in  like  manner.  Thus  who  at  one 
time  Avas  tending  to  become  an  uninflected  pro- 
noun, as  what  has  become,  but  the  tendency  was 
checked,  and  Avriters  of  our  day  do  not  write  who 
for  whom,  though  Ave  do  collocfuially  say,  “ Who 
did  you  see  ?” 

As  for  ye  and  you,  custom  has  made  great 
changes.  It  has  practically,  except  in  special  uses, 
extruded  all  forms  except  you,  the  plural  objective, 
and  has  made  that  an  indeclinable  form  of  both 
numbers  and  both  cases.  Ye  lives  still  as  a by- 
form in  poetry  or  formal  address  as  a nominative, 
and  an  allowable  unemphatic  form  of  the  objec- 
tive in  poets  aiming  at  archaisms,  as  Tennyson 
in  the  later  Idylls  or  William  Morris  in  his 
JEneids  of  Virgil.  But  the  very  fact  that 
custom  has  ruled  so  clearly  that  you  takes  the 
place  of  ye,  Avhile  thee  does  not  of  thou  or  me  of 
I,  shoAvs  that  Ave  cannot  declare  broadly  that 
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objectives  and  nominatives  are  interchangeable. 
As  for  1 and  me,  the  custom  of  good  writers  now 
is  to  distinguish  them,  nominative  and  objective, 
as  accurately  as  in  Latin  grammar.  Not  even 
the  old  forms  me-thinks,  me-thought,  have  by 
their  tempting  false  analogy  led  to  any  custom  of 
I me  standing  as  subject  of  a sentence.  Although  I 
i for  me  does  often  occur  in  centuries  sixteen  to 
eighteen,  it  did  not  occur  in  the  older  time  of  fully 
inflected  English  forms,  and  it  is  a mere  vulgar 
solecism  now,  found  in  no  good  writer  of  this 
generation  as  an  habitual  idiom,  if  found  at  all. 
Even  in  the  instances  quoted  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  I seldom,  if  ever,  followed  immediately  after 
a verb  or  a preposition,  but  is  at  a distance,  as 
“you  and  I,”  “Jack  and  I,”  and  the  breacli  of 
rule  is  made  less  apparent.  Again,  both  the  form 
you  and  proper  names  having  become  uuinflected, 
i.e.  having  objective  and  nominative  cases  alike, 
1 might  seem  fairly  usable  in  like  manner,  but 
custom  has  on  the  whole  decided  otherwise.  Such 
phrases  as  “ than  me  ” are  explainable  as  signs  of 
a belief  that  than  is  a preposition,  and  not  of  a 
belief  that  I and  rue  are  interchangeable. 

Sherborne.  0.  W.  Taxcock. 

In  the  ardour  of  his  chivalrous  defence  of  me 
from  the  assaults  of  the  “ priest-grammarians  ” and 
others,  I question  whether  Dr,  Hyde  Clarke  has 
not  written  a sentence  which  seems  to  go  beyond 
what  philologists  usually  claim  for  Sanskrit.  I do 
not  think  anybody  has  asserted  or  supposed  that 
the  “Germani,  Celtre,  Slavs,  and  others”  at  any 
period  of  their  history  “adopted  Sanskrit 
grammar”  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  For 
in  that  strict  sense  “ Sanskrit  grammar  ” is 
necessarily  admitted  to  be  posterior  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Indo-European  branches  of  the  Aryan 
race.  As  I understand  the  question,  the  only 
grammar  which  the  ancestors  of  the  “ Germani, 
Celtm,  Slavs,  and  others  ’’  can  have  known  before 
their  separation  from  the  common  stock  must  have 
been  the  grammar,  however  crude,  which  preceded 
“Sanskrit  grammar.”  V/e  might  call  that  the 
“ pre-historic ” and  Sanskrit  the  “proto-historic.” 
It  is  because  I should  like  to  understand  whether 
Dr.  Hyde  Clarke’s  well-known  linguistic  studies 
lead  him  to  deny  this  position  that  I trouble  you 
with  any  remarks  at  all  on  what  may  seem  to  be 
a mere  side  issue.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

I must,  with  all  respect,  differ  from  Dr.  Brewer 
in  thinking  Pope  wrote  bad  grammar  in  the  phrase 
“ Casuists,  like  you  and  me.”  “ Like  ” is  not  the 
equivalent  of  “such  as”;  it  is  an  adjective,  and 
must  govern  a case,  in  the  language  of  grammars. 
Test  the  matter  this  way  : invert  the  “ you  and  I,” 
and  say  “ I and  you,”  and  there  wdll  be  no  question. 
Nobody  would  be  guilty  of  the  solecism  of  saying 
“ a man  like  I.”  All  the  difficulties  arise  from 


separating  the  “ I ” too  far  from  the  verb  or  noun, 
which  affects  it,  so  that  their  relation  is  forgotten. 

J.  C.  M. 

Old  Scarlett  (5^**  S.  x.  206.)— The  “ old 
Scaleits,”  in  Mr.  Freelove’s  note,  is,  of  course, 
“ Old  Scarlett,”  and  his  picture  still  hangs  where 
it  hung  “ about  forty  years  ago.”  Perhaps  your 
valued  correspondent  the  Eev.  W.  D.  Sweeting 
may  send  you  a note  on  this  subject  ; but  in  case 
he  does  not  do  so  I may  refer  your  readers  to 
his  Historical  and  Architectural  Notes  on  the 
Parish  Churches  in  and  around  Peterhorougu, 
p.  226  (Whittaker  & Co.,  1868),  in  which,  among 
other  mention  of  this  portrait  of  the  “ king  of 
spades,”  he  says  that  the  picture 
“was  removed  in  18C6  for  exhibition  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  it  was  hoped  that  the  interior  of  tlie  cathedral 
would  see  it  no  more,  and  that,  on  its  return,  some  more 
suitable  position  would  be  found.  It  is  doubtless  a great 
curiosity,  but  is  quite  out  of  place  in  the  house  of  God. 

It  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  the  original,  but 

is  a copy  made  in  1747.  Several  engravings  of  it  have 
appeared.  The  one  in  Granger's  Wonderful  Mustiern, 
p.  656,  is  dated  1804.’’ 

Excellent  engravings  of  the  picture  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Clarke,  Book.seller,  Market  Place, 
Peterborough,  who  kindly  permitted  me  to  make 
use  of  a woodcut  (equally  faithful,  that  does  duty 
on  the  cover  of  his  annual  Old  Scarlett’s  Almanach) 
in  an  (unsigned)  article  that  I wrote  in  Once  a 
Week,  Feb.  18,  1871,  entitled  “Old  Scarlett, 
Sexton  and  Dog-Whipper.”  When  I wrote  the 
article  a paper  had  appeared  in  the  Guardian 
containing  sev'eral  extracts  from  old  parish  registers 
on  the  sums  paid  to  the  churchwarden  or  sexton  for 
whipping  dogs  out  of  church.  Old  Scarlett,  in  his 
picture,  has  his  dog-whip  stuck  through  his  leathern 
girdle.  Strange  to  say,  the  writer  in  Chambers’s 
Booh  of  Hays,  ii.  17,  thus  speaks  of  the  whip 

“A  droll  circumstance,  not  very  prominent  in  Scar- 
lett’s portrait,  is  his  wearing  a short  whip  under  his 
girdle.  Why  should  a sexton  be  invested  with  such  an 
article?  The  writer  has  not  the  least  doubt  that  old 
Eobert  required  a whip  to  keep  off  the  boys  while 
engaged  in  his  professional  operations.  The  curiosity  of 
boys  regarding  graves,”  Ac. 

The  woodcut  given  in  the  Book  of  Days  is  equally 
misleading.  Thus,  for  example,  the  lour  daggers 
on  the  shield  are  converted  into  four  shamrocks, 
and  Old  Scarlett  himself  is,  as  the  writer  (writing 
up  to  his  woodcut)  says,  “ short,  stout,  hardy  and 
self-complacent,  perfectly  satisfied.”  In  reality  the 
picture  represents  him  as  tall  and  powerful,  with 
a grim,  stern  countenance,  in  accordance  with  the 
descriptive  lines  that  are  placed  below  the  picture. 
In  my  article  I ventured  to  say  of  the  picture,  ^ It 
is  strangely  out  of  place  in  its  present  position  ; 
and  it  would  be  far  better  if  it  were  addea  to  the 
National  Portrait  Collection,  to  which  it  would  be 
a valuable  and  characteristic  addition.” 

Cutubert  Bede. 
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In  1866  Old  Scarlett’s  picture  was  temporarily 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  in  the  loan 
collection  of  national  portraits  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, but  its  absence  was  only  for  a few  months. 
Tliere  is  an  engraving  in  wood  and  an  account  of 
the  painting  in  vol.  ii.  of  Chambers’s  Booh  of  Days. 
When  the  picture  was  in  London  there  was  some 
little  public  interest  excited  as  to  the  use  of  a 
short  whip  appearing  tucked  in  the  girdle  on  the 
left  side,  beneath  the  hanging  arm.  Some  main- 
tained that  it  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
flogging  stray  dogs  out  of  the  church,  others  that 
children  were  kept  in  order  with  it  during  service 
time  ; and  this  latter  hypothesis  was  supported  by 
a reference  to  the  sixth  line  of  the  epitaph.  Oddly 
enougli,  the  engraver  for  Chambers  has  omitted  to 
introduce  this  correctionary  implement,  although 
the  writer  of  the  descriptive  article  alludes  to  its 
presence,  and  even  gives  instances  of  its  analogous 
employment,  or  the  necessity  for  its  employment, 
when  children  were  unruly  at  funerals  in  Scotland. 

S.  P. 

Temple. 

The  portrait  is  still  in  the  cathedral.  I saw  it 
with  mine  eyes  in  1875,  and  from  the  estimation 
in  which  it  appeared  to  be  held  I think  the  very 
altar  would  be  sooner  parted  with. 

H.  Cromie. 

Cheltenham. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  writes  to  me  : “ The 
name  of  the  sexton  at  Peterborough  who  buried 
the  two  epreens  is  Scarlett,  and  his  picture  is 
hanging  on  the  west  wall  of  the  cathedral,  inside, 
near  the  west  door.”  Wm.  Freelove. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

“The  Deserted  Village”  (5‘’'  S.  x.  88.) — 
The  four  works  that  I have  consulted  in  this 
matter  do  not  anywhere  mention  Springfield, 
though  it  is  possible  that  Goldsmith  may  have 
stayed  there  a few  months,  as  he  often  took  a short 
journey  out  of  town  in  the  summer  to  work  in 
quiet  and  live  with  economy.  But  my  books 
agree  with  general  opinion  in  stating  that  the 
scene  of  The  Deserted  Village  is  taken  from  Lissoy, 
the  early  home  of  its  author. 

To  the  numerous  clues  upon  which  this  opinion 
has  been  founded  may  I add  another  ? A traveller, 
whom  Washington  Irving  accepts  as  an  authority, 
identified  Lissoy’s  alehouse,  with  the  sign  of  “ The 
Three  Pigeons  ” swinging  over  the  doorway,  as 
“that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired — 
where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye  ” ; 
and  we  know  that  Tony  Lumpkin  says,  “I’ll  sing 
you,  gentlemen,  a song  I made  upon  this  alehouse, 
‘The  Three  Pigeons.’”  Now  as  Goldsmith,  on 
leaving  Dublin,  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  child- 
hood and  spent  two  idle  years  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lissoy,  is  it  not  probable  that,  having 


introduced  his  favourite  tavern  in  a play,  the  poet 
would  further  describe  it  and  the  village  entire  in 
his  more  elaborate  poem.  The  Deserted  Village  ? 
Both  poem  and  comedy  were  written  about  the 
same  time,  although  as  publications  three  years 
stand  between  them. 

That  it  was  in  his  idle  youth  that  Goldsmith 
dwelt  near  Lissoy  urges  the  strong  likelihood  of 
his  cultivating  with  such  assiduity  the  acquaint- 
ance of  humble  folk,  and  breathing  so  frequently 
the  air  of  the  village  tap-room  as  to  steep  his 
mind  deeply  in  their  associations,  and  colour  his 
thoughts  for  life  ; while  the  certain  knowledge 
of  the  identity  of  Lissoy’s  inn  and  “ The  Three 
Pigeons”  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  and  that  “the 
mistakes  of  a night  ” were  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  home,  does  not  detract  from  the  probability  of 
the  scene  being  made  to  play  a part  also  in  the 
poem.  Au  contraire,  Goldsmith  often  reproduces : 
for  instance,  the  opening  lines  of  The  Traveller  are 
substantially  but  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Citizen’s 
third  letter  in  pentameter  verse. 

George  Eedway. 

In  the  Aldine  edition  of  Goldsmith,  published 
by  Bell  & Daldy,  will  be  found  a foot-note,  on 
p.  Ixxi  of  the  poet’s  life,  referring  to  the  locality  of 
The  Deserted  Village.  G.  R. 

The  fact  of  Goldsmith’s  writing  The  Deserted 
Village  at  Springfield,  Essex,  is  apparently  widely 
accepted,  as  in  The  Antiquarian  Handbook  to 
England  and  Wales,  1849,  it  is  also  recorded  that 
he  did  so,  and  at  a farmhouse.  It  was  J.  Gronin 
who  wrote  the  handbook  I allude  to,  but  the  name 
is  not  on  the  title.  Joseph  Strutt,  the  engraver 
and  antiquary,  was  born  here.  Cannot  any  one 
give  the  correct  date  of  his  birth  and  death? 
Stanley’s  Bryan  is  perfectly  vague  as  usual. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

[Lewis,  in  his  Topog.  Diet,  of  England,  1831,  under 
“ Springfield,”  says ; “ Dr.  Goldsmith  composed  his 
Deserted  Village  whilst  residing  at  a farmhouse  nearly 
opposite  the  church  here.  Joseph  Strutt,  the  engraver 
and  antiquary,  was  born  here  in  1749  ; he  died  in  1802.” 
Vincent's  Diet,  of  Biorj.,  1877,  is  more  precise  concerning 
Strutt : “ Born  27  Oct.,  1749;  died  16  Oct.,  1802.”] 

“Less”  (5*’'  S.  x.  248.)— Le.ss  is  the  modern 
form  of  l(BS,  a comparative ; and  as  a suffix  -less 
also  of  les  or  leas,  a positive  adjective  meaning 
empty,  or  weak,  or  loose.  It  is  a comparative  in 
the  English  Chronicle,  a.d.  641,  643,  “twa  Ices  xxx 
geara”  (two  less  than  thirty  years)  ; also  Beowulf, 
1.  1282,  Icessa,  and  Ciedmon,  1.  573,  “by  l<^s.”  ^ It 
is  akin  to  Maeso-Gothic  laus,  empty,  and  lasiivs, 
weak;  cf.  Skeat’s  Mceso-Goihic  Glossary,  s.v. 
Leas,  “loose  or  weak,”  seems  to  have  gained 
slightly  varied  meanings  with  slightly  modified 
pronunciation  or  accent.  Thus  as  a suffix  -leas, 
as  wsepen-fcas,  with  a light  accent,  became  our 
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weapon-Zcss ; and  a modified  form,  Iks  and  seo 
' hessa,  was  a regular  comparative  form,  as  het,  hng, 
streng  were  modified  comparatives  of  hot,  lang, 
I Strang.  Lesser  is  a later  formation,  probably 
I .about  fifteenth  century,  and  may  be  taken  to  have 
; arisen  from  the  tendency  to  regularity.  Com- 
j paratives  usually  ended  in  -er ; this  one,  too,  must 
I follow  the  usual  rule.  And  with  this  influence  of 
analogy  a help  would  be  found  in  the  growing 
practice  of  using  the  ending  -er  for  the  -a  or  -e  of 
the  older  language,  as  in  hunt-cr,  com-e?-,  fur  hunt-a, 
cum-a;  so,  too,  wyrs  « became  wors-er,  yfs-mest 
became  utter-most.  I have  not  found  anything  to 
show  a distinction  of  meaning  in  the  uses  of  less 
and  le.sscr  either  in  old  or  modern  writers.  Lesser 
is  in  the  ike.sfo?;.  Letters,  e.g.,  “■  Item,  ij  pillowes 
of  lynen  clothe  of  a lasscr  assyse”  (i.  p.  478)  ; 
“Item  ii  lasse  of  anothyr  sorte  ; Item  iii  lesser 
aundiris”  (i.  p.  487),  a.d.  145!).  “Having  less 
■understanding  than  the  rest,  as  having  greater  sin 
and  lesser  grace”  (Greene’s  Friar  Bacon,  i.x.  67). 
Cf.  Drayton’s  Mortinieriados,  305,  321.  It  is  often 
in  Shakespeare.  I’ossibly  lesser  may  convey  a 
rather  stronger  force  than  less  when  they  are  used 
together,  as,  “Far  towards  the  melting  line  between 
sea  and  sky  it  grew  less  and  lesser,  and  as  the 
twilight  dawned  it  had  faded  into  space  ” (Bidwer 
Lytton’s  Pausanias,  p.  278).  0.  \i.  Tancock. 

Sherborne. 

This  is,  without  any  doubt,  a comparative,  and 
belongs  to  those  words  which  in  all  cognate  lan- 
guages are  the  so-called  irregular  comparatives. 
There  are  the  four  words,  good,  had  (evil),  'much,, 
little,  which  have  lost  their  proper  comparatives, 
and  these  are  replaced  by  comparatives  of  other 
positives ; so  good  received  the  compar.  hetkr, 
belonging  to  a positive  hat ; bad  and  evil  received 
the  compar.  %vyrsa,  now  xcorse,  from  iveor;  much 
received  more ; and  little,  Icesra  or  Icvssa,  the 
2Dositive  of  which  must  have  been  something  like 
las.  Now  very  often  we  find  that  the  comparative 
Iccssa,  later  less,  had  lost  its  vigour,  or  even  the 
feeling  of  a compar.  less  was  quite  lost,  so  a second 
one  was  regularly  formed  with  er,  and  the  super- 
lative with  est.  But  this  appears  with  other  words 
likewise.  So  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  form 
worser  was  much  in  use,  though  at  present  it  is 
totally  given  up.  Still  more  striking  is  it  if 
the  regular  conifiaratives  in  er  are  doubled,  as 
appears  in  some  of  the  best  English  authors  of  old. 
So  William  Langland  was  a man  who  wrote 
splendid  vigorous  English  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  sometimes  the  comparative  in  er  did 
not  seem  to  him  to  be  strong  enough,  so  he  wrote 
in  his  Itichard  Redeles  (ed.  Skeat),  Pro!.,  I.  CO : — 

“ And  amende  Jiat  ys  amysse,  and  make  it  more  letter  ” ; 
and  Pass.  ii.  I.  101,  “That  30  were  he  more 
myt^tier.”  Likewise  Shakespear  uses  such  expres- 
sions as  “more  larger,”  “more  elder,”  “more 


better,”  &c.  Cf.  Abbott’s  Shalcspearian  Grammar. 
I think  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  for 
the  Dialect  Society  to  find  such  double  com- 
paratives still  in  use  in  the  country.  F.  Koch,  in 
his  English  Gramma.r,  says  that  in  the  Norfolk 
dialect  there  is  a comparative  lessercr  and  likewise 
littler,  which  latter  form  he  attributes  also  to  the 
Craven  dialect.  F.  Bosentiial. 

Hannover. 

Less  is  the  comparative  of  little.  As  to  lesser, 
I agree  with  Wafker  that  it  is  only  “a  barbarous 
corruption  of  it.”  Edmund  Tew,  JM.A. 

There  is  no  difference  between  less  and  lesser — 
both  mean  smaller ; but  the  words  of  comparison 
are  little,  less,  least,  therefore  less  is  the  comp.arative 
of  little,  opposed  to  greater  or  to  so  great.  See  Dr. 
Johnson,  s.-y.  “ Less.”  Fkedk.  Rule. 

The  Divining  or  Winctiel  Rod  (5*”  S.  ii.  511 ; 
V.  507  ; vi.  19,  33,  106,  15(>,  210,  237.)— Many  of 
jmur  readers  ma.y  like  to  know  something  more  of 
the  “ man  with  the  twig,”  whose  doings  were  first 
made  a note  of  in  your  pages  four  Christmases  ago 
by  myself,  and  further  enlarged  upon,  about  eighteen 
months  later,  by  Cutiibert  Bede. 

I have  before  me  a letter  received  in  the  spring 
of  the  jiresent  year  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
Mullins  and  his  handicraft  by  my  correspondent,  a 
lady  who  lives  on  the  borders  of  Northampton- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  and  Rutland — in  short,  con- 
siderably within  a hundred  miles  of  Cutiibert 
Bede.  I\Iy  friend  not  improbably  refers  to  some 
of  the  same  cases  that  he  does,  and  she  tells  us 
something  about  the  sensations  experienced  by  the 
rhabdomancers  which  has  not  before  been  recorded 
in  “ N.  & Q.” 

“ Did  I ever  tell  you  of  the  water-finding  man  from 
near  Grantham  coming  liere  to  find  water  on  some  of 

Lord  E ’s  property)  lie  went  over  my  father’s  land 

at  C , and  was  right  in  all  his  ‘finds.’  Oddly,  J 

[her  sister-indaw],  who  scoffed,  was  found  to  have  the 
nervous  susceptibility,  or  whatever  it  is.  When  walking 
over  a place  in  the  garden,  holding  the  twig  as  the  man 
directed,  it  flew  up,  and  she  called  out  and  threw  it  down, 
saying  it  gave  her  a nervous  tremor  all  up  her  arms  and 
in  her  spine,  and  was  quite  frightened.  The  man  said 
one  of  the  bishop’s  daughters  could  always  find  water  by 
it.  So  co\ild  our  nurse,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  had  often  been  over  ground  with  liim.  It  had  the 

same  effect  on  her  as  on  J : she  said,  when  the  twig 

turned,  a queer  sensation  seemed  to  run  through  it  that 
almost  made  her  sick,  and  I am  sure  she  was  not  a person 
to  affect  it.’’ 

lu  a letter  this  morning  (Oct,  1)  from  the  same 
hand  I am  told  : — 

“ Jly  father  has  lost  faith  in  the  water  finder,  as,  after 
sinking  107  feet,  they  have  come  upon  what  a|i|iears  to 
be  a fair  supply  of  water,  whereas  Mullins  said  it  would 
be  found  plentifully  at  a depth  of  from  45  to  50  feet.’’ 

Mullins  was  very  busy  about  Grantham  at  the 
latter  end  of  1874.  The  only  proof  I will  now 
give  of  the  fume  he  acquired  in  the  district  is  to 
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cite  the  following  advertisement,  which  appeared 
in  a local  paper  at  that  time : — 

“ Water. — Jlr.  .J.  Bailey,  of  Vine  Street,  Grantham, 
in  iiilJition  to  his  thirty  years’  practical  experience  in 
raising;  and  conveying  Water  by  Self-acting  Machinery, 
has  arranged  with  Mr.  .John  Mullins,  the  Water  Dis- 
coverer, for  his  services,  and  all  orders  addressed  to  10, 
Vine  Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention.” 

Another  notice  I have  seen  of  Mnllins  is  in  a 
speech  made  by  Sir  William  E.  Welby-Gregory, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Grantham  Science  and  Art  Classes  on  Sept.  26. 
It  is  thus  reported  {Grantham  Journal,  Sept.  28, 
1878):— 

“ The  really  great  man,  who  devotes  his  whole  life  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  progresses  in  his  discoveries 
from  day  to  day,  only  to  become  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  depth  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  the  vast- 
ness and  the  mystery  of  the  things  which  lie  beyond  his 
ken.  The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  wdio  has  but  a slight 
acquaintance  with  science,  is  far  too  apt  to  think  that  he 
knows  everything,  and  to  set  up  his  own  judgment  in 
opposition  to  all  authority,  even  the  highest.  I was 
much  struck  the  other  day  by  an  instance  of  this  sort  of 
spirit  in  a branch  of  science  which  I perceive  is  omitteil 
from  your  list  of  classes  this  year,  though  it  was  included 
last  year — I mean  geology.  I had  occasion  to  seek  for  an 
additional  supply  of  water  for  my  house  and  garden,  and 
I was  induced,  fi  om  several  accounts  that  I had  heard  of 
his  performances,  to  send  for  a man  out  of  Wiltshire,  of 
whom  you  may  have  heard,  who  discovers  running  water 
by  the  aid  of  a twig,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called  in  ancient 
days,  a divining  rod.  The  man  came,  apparently  a very 
simjile,  straightforward  sort  of  fellow,  who  did  not  pro- 
fess to  know  the  reason  why,  but  simply  the  fact  that 
when  he  crossed  l unning  water  the  twig  turned  upwards 
in  his  hand  ; and  he  indicated  two  spots  where  he  said  I 
should  find  water  at  a very  moderate  depth.  I knew 
that  his  powers  had  been  tested  in  every  possible  way: 
he  had  been  blindfolded,  tricks  had  been  played  upon 
him  with  pipes  and  drains,  and  he  had  always  stood  the 
test.  So  I determined  to  sink  my  wells  in  accordance 
with  his  recommend, ations  ; and  I may  say  at  once  that 
in  both  cases  I have  found  a most  satisfactory  supply  of 
water  within  the  promised  depth.  But  mean  time  I men- 
tioned what  I had  been  doing  separately  to  two  gentle- 
men well  versed  in  geology,  and  both  as  by  one  consent 
agreed  in  laughing  the  water  finder  to  scorn.  They  said 
he  might  by  long  experience  have  gained  great  skill  in 
guessing  where  water  would  be  found  (one  of  the  two, 
by  the  way,  undertook  to  say  from  his  geological  know- 
ledge that  there  could  be  no  water  at  less  than  two  or 
three  times  the  depth  indicated) — he  might  simply  be  an 
impostor;  only  one  thing  was  certain,  viz.  he  could  not 
be  possessed  of  any  occult  power.  Science  could  not 
understand  such  a power  existing,  and  ‘Science  believes 
nothing  that  it  cannot  understand.’  (Laughter.)  Now, 
why  should  not  this  man  be  endowed  with  some  force  or 
power  that  is  not  yet  explained?  (Hear,  hear.)  Did 
science  know  all  about  electricity  a century  ago?  What 
can  it  tell  now  about  animal  magnetism,  mesmerism,  and 
so  forth?  Such  language  as  these  gentlemen  held  seems 
to  me  to  be  based  on  a double  fallacy.  It  seems  to 
assume,  first,  that  the  human  intellect  is  capable  of 
understanding  now  all  that  it  ever  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand ; and,  secondly,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  that 
capacity,  but  that  it  can  grasp  and  see  into  all  the  mys- 
teries of  Providence.” 

St.  Swithin. 


“Oblionker”  (5“'  S.  X.  10.5,  177.) — There  is 
sometimes  a difficulty  in  determining  the  origin  of 
provincial  words  from  the  variations  of  the  primi- 
tive form  which  a long  course  of  time  often  pro- 
duces. In  this  instance,  however,  the  variation  is 
not  so  great  but  that  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  woi'd  may  be  determined  with  a fair  amount  of 
probability.  It  is  a compound  term  and  should  be 
written  oblionJer.  The  last  syllable  is  the  Keltic 
caer  (pron.  Jceer),  another  form  of  caor,  a berry. 
Hence  Iceer,  the  Devonshire  name  for  the  mountain 
ash,  from  its  berries  ; in  Welsh  cer-ddin  {c—Jc)  and 
in  Ir.  caer-thainn.  Kecr  has  been  shortened,  by  the 
transference  of  the  accent  to  the  penultimate,  into 
her.  Oblion  is  probably  a corruption  of  the  W. 
ebolion,  colts  ; the  stronger  vowel  o often  displac- 
ing the  weaker  e,  as  in  Eng.  bosom,  compared  with 
A.-S.  buscrn.  Germ,  busen,  and  the  Gr.  Adyo?,  from 
AD/-OJ  ; and  oholion  may  have  become  oblion  by 
the  accent  and  quantity  being  transferred  to  the 
first  syllable.  Oblion-her  is  therefore  probably 
equal  to  colts’-berry  or  horse-nut. 

The  word  must  have  been  first  applied  to  the 
Spanish  chestnut  (Castanea  vulgaris),  which,  from 
the  W.  name  castan,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  into  this  country  by  the  Eomans  (Whit- 
aker, Hist,  of  Manchester,  ii.  56).  Giraldus  Cani- 
brensis  tells  us  that  it  was  common  in  England 
long  before  his  time,  for  it  then  grew  wild  (Tojj. 
Hib.,  p.  739) ; but  what  is  now  called  +he  horse- 
chestnut  {JEsculus  liippocastanum),  a different 
tree,  but  with  a similar  fruit,  was  not  brought  into 
Europe  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
fruit  was  formerly  ground  and  given  as  food  to 
horses.  The  word  oblion-Jcer,  if  it  has  been  rightly 
explained,  shows  that  the  Spanish  chestnut  was  the 
horse-nut  of  the  ancient  Britons,  from  a similar 
use.  J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

I would  suggest  that  this  word,  which  in  its 
strange  disguise  puzzles  (as  well  it  may)  Mr. 
Wilson,  is  merely  a misleading  spelling  of  the 
words  “ hubbly-hunker.”  I own  I do  not  know 
exactly  what  meaning  (if  any)  is  attached  by  the 
youth  of  Worcestershire  to  these  words,  but  to  my 
mind  they  suggest  a knobby  hardness,  very  expres- 
sive surely  of  the  uncompromising  nature  of  a 
horse-chestnut. 

A glance  at  any  county  glossary  will  show  how 
frequently  the  true  meaning  and  derivation  of  even 
the  simplest  words  are  obscured  by  the  strange 
vagaries  in  spelling  indulged  in  by  the  compiler. 

Worle  Vicarage. 

An  Old  Story  (5*’’  S.  x.  229.)— It  seems  some- 
what far-fetched,  in  every  sense  of  that  term,  to 
conjecture,  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  does,  that  the 
old  story  which  he  quotes  is  referrible,  at  least 
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directly,  to  an  Itnlian  origin.  At  all  events,  a 
very  similar  incident  was  done  into  verse  and 
sung  by  the  peasantry  of  Dorsetshire  when 
George  III.  was  king.  The  ditty  is  a very  long 
one,  and  I can  remember  (not  always,  I fear,  with 
verbal  accuracy)  a few  verses  only.  Discarding 
all  preliminary  matter,  I hasten  to  introduce  the 
hero — a faithless  swain,  on  murderous  deeds  intent 
— who  perfidiously  prevails  upon  the  lady  of  his 
love  to  elope  from  “ her  own  father’s  hall”  : — 

“ She  mounted  on  her  milk-white  steed, 

And  he  on  a dapple  grey  ; 

They  rode  till  they  came  to  the  lone  seashore. 

Three  hours  before  it  was  day.” 

At  this  point  an  abrupt  halt  is  made,  and  the 
lady  is  peremptorily  invited  by  her  cavalier  to 
dismount.  Then  follows  the  command  : — 

“ ‘ Doff  off,  doff  off  your  silken  gown, 

And  deliver  it  unto  me, 

For  I think  it  not  fit  such  a fine  garment 
Should  rot  all  in  the  salt  sea.”' 

And  so  it  fares,  seriatim,  with  each  of  the  luckless 
lady’s  vestments  irntil  the  ultimate  delicately 
interesting  snow-white  garment  is  reached,  which 
the  incarnate  fiend  standing  before  her  grossly 
calls  her  “ holland  smock”  : — 

“ ‘If  I ’m  to  doff  off  my  holland  smock. 

Pray  turn  thy  back  unto  me, 

For  I think  it  not  fit  such  a ruffian 
A naked  woman  should  see.’ 
lie  turned  his  back  towards  her. 

And  bitterly  she  did  weep  ; 

She  caught  him  round  the  middle  so  small 
And  tumbled  him  into  the  deep.” 

Then  came  repentance  with  its  usual  unfortunate 
tardiness  : — 

“ He  dropped  high,  he  dropped  low% 

Until  he  came  to  the  side — 

‘ Take  hold  of  my  hand,  my  pretty  Polly, 

And  I will  make  thee  my  bride.’  ” 

The  lady  prudently  declines  to  take  the  hand  thus 
insidiously  offered  : — 

“‘Lie  there,  lie  there,  you  false-hearted  man. 

Lie  there  instead  of  me  ; 

For  six  pretty  maidens  you  have  drowned  here. 

And  the  seventh  hath  drowned  thee.’  ” 

After  this  very  startling  revelation  the  lady — so 
recently  inspired  by  courage  and  prudence — coldly 
turns  her  back  upon  her  quondam,  lover  and 
returns  to  “ her  own  father’s  hall.” 

C.  J.  Wallis. 

Probably  from  the  ballad  of  “ The  Outlandish 
Knight,”  printed  in  Ballads,  Songs,  <&c.,  of  the 
Peasantry,  by  Robert  Bell. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

An  Old  Cockney  Tradition  (5*^  S.  x.  227.) — 
Ten  years  ago  I read  in  a French  paper  an  incident 
which  was  said  to  have  occurred  in  Morocco  in 
the  spring  of  the  same  year.  But  it  was  the  tale 
of  our  old  friend  Sweeny  Todd.  The  same  legend, 


hardly  differing  from  the  English  version,  is  to  be 
found  in  Les  Rues  de  Paris,  published  in  Paris, 
1844,  under  the  editorship  of  M.  Lurine.  It  is 
stated  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Rue  des  Mar- 
mouzets  (vide  chap,  on  “La  Cite,”  oy.  cit). 
A very  clever  woodcut  illustrates  the  story.  At 
the  end  of  the  narrative  are  these  words  : “ Le- 
temps  n’efl'a^a  pas  le  souvenir  du  patissier  homicide 
qui  sert  encore  d’epouvantail  aux  petits  enfants  de 
la  Rue  des  Marmouzetsi’ 

This  tale  is  told  in  Les  Rues  de  Paris  without 
any  cpiestioning  of  its  truth,  but  so  are  all  other 
legends  with  regard  to  other  streets  in  the  French 
capital.  The  date  assigned  is  “ towards  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.”  A murder  committed 
by  a barber  for  the  sake  of  robbery  might  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  whole  tale.  But  a search 
into  the  records  of  mediieval  justice  in  France 
might  enlighten  u.s.  Alban  Doran. 

51,  Seymour  Street,  IV. 

Replies  not  always  Answers  (5‘’'  S.  x.  17.3, 
249.) — Allow  me  to  supplement  Hr.  J.  F.  Marsh’s 
communication,  and,  by  quotation,  to  confirm  his 
definition  of  anstuer  and  reply.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  said  that  there  are  no  words  so  perfectly 
synonymous  as  to  signify  exactly  the  same  upon 
all  occasions.  The  wmrk  from  which  I quote  is  in 
2 vols.  demy  8vo.,  and  its  title.  The  Difference  be- 
tween Words  esteemed  Synonymous  in  the  English 
Language,  &c.,  printed  for  J.  Dodsley,  in  Pall 
Mali,  MDCCLXVI.  The  author’s  name  is  not  given, 
but  this  is  what  he  states  anent  answer  and  reply : 
“ The  ansiuer  is  made  to  a demand  or  a question 
asked  ; the  reply,  to  an  answer  or  a remonstrance.” 
(Mr.  Marsh’s  definition.)  These  descriptive  ex- 
positions follow  ; — 

“Academics  are  taught  first  to  start  difficulties  and 
then  to  answer  them.  It  is  nobler  to  hear  a wise 
remonstrance,  and  profit  by  it,  than  make  any  replt/. 

“ The  word  answer  is  more  extensive  in  its  signification 
than  reply ; we  answer  the  questions  of  those  who  ask 
us,  the  demands  of  such  as  expect  our  services,  the 
examination  of  counsel,  the  arguments  of  disputants,  the 
letters  we  receive,  and  for  all  our  conduct.  The  word 
reply  is  far  more  limited ; it  supposes  a dispute,,  com- 
rnenoed  from  difference  of  sentiment;  we  reply ^ to  the 
answer  of  an  author  whose  works  we  have  criticized,  to 
the  reprimands  of  those  to  whose  correction  we  are  un- 
willing to  submit,  to  pleaders,  to  an  answer  in  Chancery. 

“ An  answe'i  should  be  clear,  true,  and  dictated^  by 
reason  and  good  sense  ; a reply  strong  and  convincing, 
armed  by  truth  and  strengthened  by  experience.” 

I need  not  quote  the  .author’s  further  examples. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Right  HonourabM 
Philip,  Earl  Stanhope,  Viscount  Mahon,  F.R.S. 
It  is  as  far  as  possible  adapted  to  the  Abbe  Girard  s- 
celebrated  work,  Synonymes  Frangois. 

Fredk.  Rule. 

Ashford. 

My  impression  was  that  when  the  response  to  a 
query,  however  voluminous  it  may  be,  does  not 
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r-eally  deal  with  the  question,  but  as  we  say  in 
coiinnon  parlance  “shirks  it,”  such  response  may 
he  called  a reply,  hut  is  not  in  any  sense  an 
answer.  Now,  however,  that  Mr.  Marsh  draws 
my  attention  to  the  point,  I must  admit  that  the 
authorities  are  against  me,  notably  Cowper  : — 

“Sir  Huniphrey,  shooting  in  the  dark, 
jUade  answer  quite  beside  the  mark.” 

It  seems  indeed  that  the  notion  of  an  answer  not 
beside  the  mark  cannot  be  conveyed  by  any  single 
English  word.  T.  Smith  Woolley. 

Soutli  Collirighani. 

Ann  Mackie  98,  not  104  (5‘''  S.  ix.  204.) — 

“ Four  weeks  ago  we  gave  publicity  to  the  interesting 
story  current  in  Ceres  about  the  ages  respectively  of  the 
estimable  Misses  Mackie  in  that  parish.  What  we  then 
said  was  quoted  into  Notes  awl  Queries,  a weekly  news- 
paper devoted  to  those  nick-nackeries  in  which  anti- 
rpiarians,  arch£Bologists,  and  philologists  delight.  Mr. 
'riioms,  who,  a.s  we  mentioned,  has  devoted  himself  for  a 
long  time  to  the  question  of  centenarianism,  saw  our 
jiaragraj)!!  in  Notes  and  Queries,  and  desired  us  to 
authenticate  the  alleged  age  (104  years)  of  Miss  Ann 
Mackie.  We  have  made  inquiries  at  the  official  autho- 
rities in  Edinburgh,  with  the  result  of  finding  that  that 
lady  was  born  in  November  8th,  1780,  and  baptized  four 
days  thereafter,  ‘before  the  congregation.’  It  thus 
appears  that  she  is  not  yet  altogether  a centenarian,  and 
that  the  belief  in  the  parish  that  she  is  so  is  unfounded. 
We  place  these  facts  on  record  injustice  to  Mr.  Thoms, 
and  in  the  interest  of  science.” — Fifesldre  Journal, 
Oct.  3,  1878. 

[We  gladly  insert  the  above,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  the  Fifeshve  Journal. 
Mu.  Tho.ms  would,  we  are  sure,  be  well  pleased  if  all 
whom  he  invited  to  “authenticate”  alleged  ages  would 
act  as  candidly  as  our  correspondent.] 

Latton  Priory  (5‘''  S.  x.  147.) — The  following 
notice  is  in  A New  and  Complete  History  of  Essex, 
vol.  iv.  (Chelmsford,  1771): — 

“The  priory  here  was  for  canons  of  the  order  of  St- 
Augustine,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist.  Neither 
the  time  of  its  being  founded  or  the  name  ot  the  founder 
are  known.  It  was  standing  to  the  suppression  from  at 
least  three  hundreil  years  after  the  Conquest,  for  they 
then  presented  to  the  living  of  Latton.  It  was  a stately 
■building  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  in  the  form  of 
a cross,  with  arches  and  windows  of  freestone  curiously 
done.  Part  of  it  is  still  standing,  but  converted  into 
a barn.  .John  Taylor,  the  last  prior,  in  September, 
1534,  held  the  site  of  this  priory  of  Thomas  Shaw,  in 
pure  and  perpetual  alms,  with  all  the  houses,  lands, 
tenements,  &c.,  thereto  belonging,  containing  200  acres 
of  arable,  200  of  pasture,  30  of  meadow,  10  of  wood,  and 
SI.  rent,  and  the  advowson  and  patronage  of  the  church 
of  Latton,  then  valued  at  lOL  yearly,  which  was  the  chief 
of  its  endowment.  These  lands  are  supposed  to  be  those 
which  lie  three  miles  southward  of  the  church,  some  of 
them  coining  up  to  the  road  which  leads  from  Harlow 
to  Eppiiig.  The  house  stands  about  half  a mile  from 
the  road  in  a solitary  place,  surrounded  by  a moat.  The 
old  house  is  down  and  a mean  farmhouse  erected  in  its 
room.  There  seems  to  have  been  but  a small  number  of 
monks  in  this  priory,  for  the  Bishop  of  London  often  put 
in  a prior  for  want  of  a sufficient  number  of  canons  to 


choose  a prior  according  to  their  statues  [cor.  statutes]. 
After  the  suppression  King  Henry  VIII.  granted  the 
site  of  this  priory  to  Sir  Henry  Parker  and  his  heirs.  In 
1536  John  Hethe  had  licence  to  alienate  it  to  John 
Tiltey,  Esq.,  who  conveyed  it  to  James  Altham,  Esq.,  and 
it  hath  remained  in  his  family  ever  since,  and  is  now  in 
the  same  owner  as  Latton  and  Mark  Hall.” — Pp.  79-80. 

“ This  church  was  of  old  appropriated  to  the  priory  of 
Latton,  and  a vicarage  ordained  and  endowed,  which 
continued  in  the  gift  of  the  convent  till  its  dissolution ; 
since  when  it  has  gone  with  the  manor.  Sir  James 
Altham  settled  the  great  tithes  of  this  parish  on  the 
vicarage,  so  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a rectory.” — 
P.  82. 

“The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  stands 
pleasantly  on  a rising  ground  near  the  liall.” — Ib. 

Sir  James  Altham  died  April  15,  1610  (p.  83). 
Bacon,  in  his  Liber  Itegis,  names  St.  John  Baptist 
as  the  patron  saint,  so  that  the  Hist,  of  Essex 
states  incorrectly  as  above.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Latton  Priory  was  founded  and  made  an  inde- 
pendent priory  of  canons  Augustines  on  lands 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury  ; 
it  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom,  but  prior  to 
1270.  The  church  of  Latton,  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  an  appurtenance  of  the 
priory.  In  Newcourt’s  Jiepiertorium  Ecdesiasticum, 
ii.  366,  there  is  a terrier  showing  what  lands  be- 
longed to  the  church  in  1610,  and  setting  forth 
that  after  the  suppression  the  priory  of  Lacton  als 
Latton,  and  all  the  gardens,  &c.,  and  the  patronages 
of  the  churches  and  chantries  belonging  to  it,  were 
granted  to  Sir  Roger  Townsend,  Knt.  Latton  was 
divided  into  two  manors,  Latton  Hall  and  Mark 
Hall.  There  is  a tolerably  full  account  of  the 
parish  in  Aikin’s  Environs  of  London,  4to.,  1811, 
p.  682.  He  says  the  priory  was  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist. 

The  names  of  the  last  priors  of  Latton,  taken 
from  Hark  MS.  No.  1440,  are  given  in  Gentle- 
man's MagaHne,  Dec.,  1795,  p.  986,  where  there 
is  also  a sketch  of  part  of  the  priory,  as  it  then 
stood.  In  Ohapman  and  Andre’s  fine  map  of 
Essex,  1777,  the  position  of  Latton  Church,  the 
priory,  and  the  halls  is  very  clearly  shown,  and 
also  that  of  several  avenues  then  existing,  which 
appear  to  converge  towards  Netteswell  Hall. 
This  map,  which  is  on  a scale  of  two  and  a quarter 
inches  to  the  mile,  is  very  useful  from  the  amount 
of  detail  of  the  last  century  which  it  contains. 

Edward  Solly. 

Mr.  Nicholls,  who  has  lived  at  the  top  of  the 
avenue  at  Potter  Street  all  his  life,  whose  father 
lived  at  the  other  end  all  his  life,  and  who  has 
a taste  for  all  curious  and  antiquarian  lore  and 
a really  wonderful  memory,  would,  I think,  know 
if  there  had  been  any  trace  or  tradition  of  build- 
ings, monastic  or  otherwise.  This  neighbourhood 
is  very  interesting,  and  I am  glad  to  see  an  interest 
taken  in  it.  Mr.  Nicholls  showed  me  the  supposed 
remains  of  a stewpond  out  Netteswell  way,  and 
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a wide  grass  road  leading  froin  Latton  Priory  to 
the  back  of  the  wood,  called  Priory  Lane.  There 
was  a tradition  about  this  road  which  I forget. 

Ar  iiicE. 

“Commencing”  v.  “Beginning”  (5‘''  S. x.  148, 
274.) — I agree  with  your  correspondent  who  prefers 
Saxon  to  Latin.  Will  any  one  contend  that  these 
two  phrases,  “ In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,”  and  “ In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,”  would  be  improved  by  the  substitution 
of  commencement  ? X.  P.  D. 

“ John  Dory  ” (4‘''  S.  x.  12G,  199,  507,  52.3  ; 
xi.  84,  100.) — The  origin  of  this  term,  applied  to 
the  Zeus  faher,  is  as  yet  unexplained.  In  the 
Paston  Letters  (edited  by  Mr.  Gairdner,  1875) 
John  Dory  figures  as  under-sherilf  of  Norfolk  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Perhaps  he  was  so  fond 
of  the  fish  that  it  was  called  after  him.  But, 
seriously,  the  name  is  sufficiently  curious  to  “ make 
a note  of.”  Jaydee. 

Baroness  de  Lutzow  (5*’*  S.  x.  268.)— The 
wife  of  Thomas  Edward  Clifford  was  Henrietta 
Philippina,  daughter  of  Conrad  Ignatius,  Baron  of 
Lutzow,  and  the  Lady  Bernardine  de  Kurtgrock, 
and  the  baron  was  first  Chamberlain  and  Manichal 
de  la  Cour  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin.  As  to  his  connexion  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  “ Wild  Huntsmen  ” I can  give  no 
information.  Winslow  Jones. 

Heavitree,  Exeter. 

Balcony  or  Balcony  (3'''^  S.  ix.  303, 380,  519.) 
— I happened  the  other  day  to  light  upon  my  own 
note  on  this  subject,  and  also  on  another  note,  the 
copy  of  which  may  interest  a few  readers  for  the 
sake  of  its  lamented  writer. 

“ 6,  Kent  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park 
(house  with  a balcuii}'). 

“Mr.  King,  Sir, — In  John  Gilpin  is, 

‘ From  the  balcony  spied.’ 

In  Lockhart’s  Ballads  is  (‘  Bull  tight  of  Gazul  ’), 

‘ A scarf  from  out  her  balcony  was  whiter  than  the  snow.’ 
In  Hood’s  poem  of  No.  /.  is, 

‘ Blit  I go  into  the  balcony. 

Which  she  has  never  done.’ 

The  word  is  from  the  Italian  halcone,  which  ought  to 
settle  the  matter  ; and  I am  yours  respectfully, 

“ Romeo.” 

The  writer  was  my  good  friend  Shirley  Brooks. 

Henry  King. 

“Raining  cats  and  dogs”  S.  viii.  183.) — 
This  expression  has  been  shown  (“  N.  & Q.,”  2“^* 
S.  hi.  519)  to  be  a corruption  of  Kara  Sd^ar, 
against  common  opinion  or  expectation,  excessive. 
It  is  also  stated  (2°'^  S.  xii.  298)  that  “raining 
Kara  Sd^as”  would  be  the  natural  Romaic  phrase 
in  these  modern  days.  W.  T.  M. 

Reading. 


Mr.  Gladstone  and  Bishop  Heber’s  “ Pales- 
tine” (5‘''  S.  X.  263.) — In  my  copy  of  Heber’s 
Poems,  edition  of  1812,  the  lines  in  question  run 
thus  : — 

“ No  workman  steel,  no  pond’rous  axes  rung; 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprung.” 

C.  H.  Mayo. 

Long  Burton,  S'nerborne. 

Breech-loaders  (5*’’  S.  x.  65.)— If  the  Parlia- 
mentary Captain  Cannon  claimed  to  be  the  inventor 
of  breech-loading  he  was  simply  an  impostor.  The 
earliest  examples  of  artillery  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  those  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  are  breech-loaders,  in  Europe  and  Asia 
alike.  W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

“ Campanology  ” (5*''  S.  x.  269)  is  a barb.arous 
term  and  should  be  exploded.  Bells  and  Bell-ring- 
ing being  plain  English.  Mr.  Thomas  should  get 
Goslin’s  First  Steps  (8,  Crescent,  Cripplegate),. 
and  consult  Ellacombe’s  Bells  of  the  Church.  He 
should  also  study  the  list  of  280  publications  on 
the  subject  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  5*’'  S.  iii.  42,  82,  163, 
compiled  by  your  valued  correspioudent  the  Rev., 
H.  T.  Ellacombe.  X.  Y.  Z. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Epitaphs  of  the  Catacornhs  ; or,  Christian  Inscriptions  in, 
Rome  dnrhif!  the  first  four  Centuries.  By  J.  Spencer 
Northcote,  D.D.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

This  most  interesting  hook  is  issued,  says  its  author,  in 
anticipation  of  a new  edition  of  the  work  on  the  Roman 
Catacombs  published  by  him  and  by  Mr.  Brovvnlow  in 
1869.  It  is  based  on  De  Rossi,  whose  labours  are 
referred  to,  and  whose  opinions  are  quoted,  with  the 
fullest  acknowledgment  throughout.  But  the  present 
work  is  very  far  from  being  a mere  compilation  ; it  is 
in  the  highest  sense  an  original  work  ; and  the  skill  and 
learning  which  it  exhibits  are  not  more  remarkable 
than  its  candour  and  its  fairness.  At  present,  indeed, 
when  the  odmm  tlieolofjicum  has  embittered  even  poli- 
tical and  social  life,  it  is  delightful  to  fiml  such  a 
subject  treated  without  the  least  suspicion  of  a party 
bias.  Canon  Northcote,  in  his  Introduction,  sets  forth  in 
general  terms  the  history  and  fate  of  the  early  Christian 
inscriptions  at  Rome,  the  various  efforts  made  to  arrange 
and  study  them  since  the  re-discovery  of  the  Catacombs 
in  1578,  and  hnally,  the  establishment  by  Pius  IX.  of  a 
Christian  museum  at  the  Lateran,  under  the  care  of 
Father  Marchi  and  of  the  Commendatore  De  Rossi.  The 
reader  is  then  conducted  through  this  Lateran  museum, 
and  to  him  are  pointed  out,  with  admirable  care  and 
acuteness,  the  characteristics  of  the  different  classes  of 
inscriptions  there  contained.  After  this  the  writer 
discusses  in  several  elaborate  chapters  the  chronology  of 
the  early  Christian  inscriptions,  their  teaching  as  to 
certain  points  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  practice,  and 
particularly  as  to  the  condition  of  the  dead,  ami  the 
relations,  by  way  of  contract  or  of  similarity,  which 
obtain  between  them  and  the  epitaphs  of  Pagan  Hellas 
and  Pagan  Rome.  No  part  of  the  volume  is  more 
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interesting;,  or  more  conspicuously  just  and  fair,  than 
this.  The  Canon  remarks  forcibly,  indeed,  upon  the 
great  and  sublime  change  of  opinion  concerning  death 
and  the  grave  which  was  wnjoght  in  men  by  a belief  in  the 
Resurrection  ; but  full  honour  is  rendered  to  the  tender- 
ness and  love  and  yearning  after  reunion  which  many  a 
pagan  epitaph  reveals.  Examples,  too,  are  taken  from 
far  and  near  : for  instance,  Dr.  Northcote  mentions  that 
centurion’s  daughter  (we  quote  her  epitaph  from 
memory),  “Julia  Alpinula,  Anime  Innocentissirae,  Qum 
vixit  Reuses  X.,”  who  reminds  us  of  a York  maiden 
of  a later  age,  “Jane  Lister,  Deare  Child,”  in  the 
Cloisters  at  IVestminster.  We  have  only  space  to 
add  that  the  book  is  illustrated  by  numerous  and 
accurate  engravings  of  epitaphs  and  early  Christian 
symbols,  and  that  it  vfill  be  found  most  portable  and 
convenient  for  use  by  all  visitors  to  Rome. 

What  is  an  Index  1 A Few  Notes  on  Indexes  and 

Indexers.  By  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  P.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 

of  the  Index  Society.  (Sotheran  & Co.) 

This,  the  first  publication  of  the  Index  Society,  is  one  of 
the  best  evidences  of  the  great  literary  activity  of 
the  present  age,  and  though  what  is  here  inaugurated 
has  long  been  a loudly  expressed  desideratum,  past  times 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  propitious  to  such  an  under- 
taking. A reference  to  our  own  early  numbers  will  show 
that  tor  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a century  the  question 
has  been  mooted  in  these  columns.  Great  credit, 
then,  is  due  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  manner 
in  wliich  he  has  executed  his  self-imposed  task  ; he  has 
given  us  a small  volume  at  once  learned  and  amusing, 
and  one  well  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
Index  Society. 

The  Witchery  of  Archery,  by  Raurice  Thompson, 
illustrated  (New  York,  Scribner’s  Sons),  purporting  to 
bo  a complete  manual  of  archery,  should  he  noted  in 
these  columns  as  the  most  recent  addition  to  F.  W.  P.’s 
valuable  “ Bibliographv  of  Archery.”  See  “N.  & Q.,” 
6>i>  S.  ix.  321,  383,  412,  502;  x.  63,  102. 

AYe  are  glad  to  have  received  from  Messrs.  Cassell 
the  first  number  of  a new  issue  of  the  Leopold  Shak- 
speare. 

Lord  Chelmsford,  a distinguished  lawyer,  a warm- 
hearted friend,  and  an  accomplished  Christian  gentleman, 
has  gone  to  his  rest.  Lord  Chelmsford  died  on  Saturday 
last,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year— how  lamented  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him  the  graceful  tribute  paid 
to  his  memory  by  an  old  friend.  Sir  Laurence  Peel,  in 
the  Times  of  Wednesday  sufficiently  attests.  One  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  under  Lord  Chelmsford, 
and  can  never  forget  his  unvarying  kindness  and 
courtesy,  cannot  resist  recording  in  these  columns,  to 
which  Lord  Chelmsford  has  sometimes  contributed,  his 
grateful  recognition  of  such  courtesy  and  kindness. 

T. 


fJoHceS  to  CDorrcSpaiittfuts!. 

We  mist  call  s'pecial  attentionto  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

G.  R.  K. — 1.  The  so-called  Monks  of  St.  Bernard  are 
canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  following 
his  “ Institute,’’  which  gives  them  their  name.  2.  A 
short  historical  sketch  of  the  Hos])ice  is  given  in 
Murray  from  Brockodon’s  Passes  of  the  Alps,  and 
further  reference  may  be  made  to  Chretien  de  Loges, 


Essais  IIistoriqn.es  stor  le  Mont  St.  Bernard.  3.  For 
England,  Dugdale  and  Tanner  may  be  consulted.  For 
the  subject  generally,  Helyot’s  Ilistoire  des  Ordres  lie- 
ligieux ; Holstein’s  Codex  Rei/ularum  Monasticaruin ; 
Asseman’s  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  ; Moritalembert’s  Moines 
d' Occident;  Guizot’s  Civilisation  en  Europe,  with  his 
fuller  work  on  France ; Amedee  Thierry,  and  the 
ordinary  historical  authorities  on  the  Middle  Ages. 
4.  Have  you  tried  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Mythology  of  the 
Aryan  Nations^  5.  Refer  to  our  General  Indexes,  in 
some  of  which  the  subject  will  no  doubt  appear.  The 
following  list,  which  may  possibly  not  have  been  brought 
together  by  any  of  our  correspondents,  is  taken  from 
the  Garden  of  the  Soul : — Patron  saints  of  parents  : St. 
Joseph;  St.  Anne,  mother  of  the  B.  V.  Alary;  B.  Jane, 
mother  of  St.  Dominic  and  B.  Mamies ; St.  Elizabeth. 
Do.  of  youth  ; St.  Joseph;  St.John  the  Evangelist ; St. 
Nicholas;  St.  Aloysius.  Do.  of  scholars;  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas;  St.  Catherine,  Virgin  and  Martyr.  Do.  of 
girls : St.  Agnes ; St.  Catherine  of  Sienna ; B.  Imelda 
(Sept.  16,  patron  also  of  first  communicants).  In 
addition,  lists  of  patron  saints  of  the  dioceses  of 
England  and  Wales  and  of  Ireland  will  be  found  in  the 
work  from  which  the  above  is  taken.  In  the  Roman 
Calendar  Sept.  16  is  assigned  to  the  commemoration  of 
SS.  Cornelius  and  Cyprian,  MM. 

J.  C. — The  custom  of  three  times  throwing  earth  into 
the  grave  is  not  peculiar  to  Christians.  Conf.  Hor., 
Carm.  i.  xxviii.  36,  and  possibly  Virgil,  xEn.,  vi.  365, 
where  some  commentators  read, 

“ Eripe  me  his,  invicte,  mails;  aut  ter  mihi  terram 
Injice.” 

This  ceremony,  says  Air.  Blunt  {Annotated  Bool:  of 
Common  Prayer),  was  anciently  performed  by  the  priest, 
as  directed  by  the  rubric  in  1549,  but  that  of  1552  ordered 
it  to  be  done  “ by  some  standing  by.”  Bishop  Cosin  says 
that  in  his  day  it  was  customary  for  the  priest  to  do  it  in 
most  places.  In  some  parts  of  England  four  or  five  of 
the  mourners  assist  the  sexton  in  filling  up  the  grave. 

G.  F.  Pardon. — The  well-known  lyric,  “Pity  the 
sorrows,”  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  AIoss,  of  Trentham, 
was  included  in  a volume  of  Poems  issued  in  1769.  Moss 
wrote  also  a poem  called  The  Imperfection  of  Human 
Enjoyments. 

D.  C. — To  the  question  why  the  nine  of  diamonds  is 
called  the  curse  of  Scotland,  three  different  answers 
have  been  given.  We  must  refer  our  correspondent  to 
“ N.  & Q.,”  4ti‘  S.  vi.  194. 

J.  W.  B. — Thanks  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken. 
We  will  endeavour  in  future  to  get  proofs  off'  to  you  on 
Saturday. 

M.  A.  H. — We  do  not  see  anything  to  be  gained  by 
the  interference  of  a third  party.  The  quarrel  is  a very 
pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands. 

F.  Rosenthal. — If  you  state  your  exact  wants  to  our 
Publisher  he  will  forward  the  back  numbers;  also  the 
indexes. 

G.  Perratt. — To  comply  with  your  request  would  set, 
we  fear,  a bad  precedent. 

D.  K.  T. — The  phrases  you  quote  are  common  all  over 
England. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  he  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  (Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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C 0 N T E N T S.  — N“  251. 

HOTES  Edmund  Gayton,  301— Shakspeariana,  303— Early 
Allusions  to  Shakspeare— Allan  Cunningham,  301— The 
Palace  of  Westminster,  1570— John  Wesley's  First  Hymn- 
book— “ Caucus  ” — Parallelisms,  305— “ Man  proposes  ’ — 
Macaulay’s  School-boy— Early  Quotation  of  Cornish— Droll 
Cognomens-” Found  at  Naxos” — T.  Nicholson,  a Cen- 
tenarian—Dorsetshire  Toast— Epitaph— “ No  Scotchmen 
need  apply” — Folk-Lore,  306. 

■QUERIES  : — Bequests  in  Old  Wills — Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
temp.  Elizabeth— Legend  of  the  Devil's  Dyke— Yateley, 
Hants— “Tricks  and  Escapes,”  &c.—Forbartes—“  Poetry 
more  philosophical,”  &c.,  307— The  Heralds'  College- 
Seals — The  Sting  of  Death — Mrs.  Agar — Rev.  R.  Forbes — 
Trans- Atlantic  Psychology — “Ward” — “Bobber” — “ Kyng 
Horn” — .J.  Howell’s  “Familiar  Letters,”  &c. — Addison,  30S 
— “ Taudoust  ’’—General  Vallancey— Christ’s  Hospital,  309. 

REPLIES  : — Field  Names,  309 — The  Law  written  in  the  Heart, 
310— A >Sea  Fight  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1647,  311 — Dante 
and  Shakspeare,  312— Is  Suicide  peculiar  to  Man ’—Scholars 
of  the  Last  Century — Decennarius  ; Deciner ; Tithingman — 
Longfellow’s  Translation  of  Dante,  313— “Sir  Bevis  of 
Hamptoun  ” — Tortosa— A Gold  Napoleon— Surnames — Pope 
Urban  VI.,  314 — “Suisses”  at  St.  Petersburg — Sir  M.  Hale 
— Welsh  Psalter,  16SS— Clerks  of  the  Peace— “ Tragedie  of 
Jeptha  his  Daughter” — “At  the  blunt” — Length  of  a Gene- 
ration— The  Wakeman  at  Ripon,  315— The  Divining  or 
Winchel  Rod— “ Marquis ’’—The  Arms  of  Cyprus— Whim- 
sical Parliamentary  Epitomes — Barony  of  Courtenay — 
Common  Cacology  — Small  Mouth— Coats  of  Arms,  316— 
Coillte  Con— Funeral  Armour — Double  Names — “Durance 
vile” — “The  Wyche  ” — “Faith  unfaithful” Hernani  ” 
— “Seeing  is  believing’’ — Demodocus— Judge  St.  Leger — 
The  Granvilles— Edmund  Gill,  318—“  Quiescent,”  319. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS :— Hammond's  “Liturgies  Eastern  and 
Western.” 

Notices  to  Correspondents,  Ac. 


jiatrS. 

EDMUND  G.VYTON. 

In  “ N.  & Q.”  for  February  27,  1875  (5'’'  S.  iii. 
161),  Mr.  C.  Elliot  Browne  contributed  an  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  note  on  Edmund  Gayton’s 
allusions  to  Shakespeare  and  the  Early  Stage  in 
his  Pleasant  Notes  Don  Quixot,  1654.  A few 
additional  extracts  from  this  curious  and  enter- 
taining volume  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
exact  wording  of  the  title-page  is  as  follows  : — - 
“ Pleasant  Notes  upon  Don  Quixot.  By  Edmund 
Gayton,  Esq. ; 

Juvenal. 

Imtam  fecit  cum  Statius  Vrbem, 

Esurit,  intactain  Paridi  nisi  vendat  Agauen. 

London,  Printed  by  William  Hunt,  mdcliv.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  place  of  sale  is 
mentioned,  as  was  usual  in  books  of  that  period, 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  work  was  printed 
for  the  author  (see  Mr.  Collier’s  Bibliograplncal 
Account,  vol.  i.  p.  309,  for  some  particulars  of 
Gayton  and  his  productions).  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  title-page  comes  an  address  “To  the  Candid 
Eeader,”  followed  by  ten  pages  of  complimentary 
verse  on  the  author  and  his  work.  Three  of  these 
complimentary  pieces  are  anonymous  ; two  are 
subscribed  “ Chirosophus  ” and  “ Philo-geiton  ” 
respectively  (the  last  named  has  a like  production 
before  Gayton’s  Art  of  Longevity,  1659),  while  the 


others  are  signed  E.  D.,  John  Speed  (son  of  the 
historian  of  that  name,  so  a manuscript  note  .says 
in  the  copy  before  me),  Anthony  Hodges,  and 
William  Taylor.  And  here  I may  menrion  that 
in  the  lines  contributed  by  Speed  he  begins  them 
thus  : — 

“ Have  you  not  seen  a Hencli  boy  lac’d  all  o're 
So  thick,  you  could  not  tell  -what  cloth  he  wore  1 
Have  you  not  heard  the  oaths  of  Country  people. 
They  could  not  for  the  Scaffolds  see  Pauls  Steeple  1“ 
Gayton,  on  p.  2 of  his  Notes,  says  : — 

“ This  description  of  his  [Don  Quixote’s]  house  is  in 
short  the  very  same  with  an  ancient  Justice  of  Peace  h:s 
Hall,  a very  dangerous  Armory  to  be  toucht,  like  Pazils 
Scaffolds,  3ionunientaIIy  standing,  because  none  dare 
take  them  down.” 

Then  follows  the  text  (pp.  1-287);  the  work 
concluding  with  three  pages  of  verse  (evidently  by 
Gayton  himself),  one  of  the  pieces  being  entitled 
“ Long  Meg  of  Westminster,  to  Dulcinea  of 
Toboso,”  the  opening  lines  of  which  run  thus  : — 

“I  Long  Meg  once,  the  wonder  of  the  Spinsters, 

Was  laid,  as  was  my  right,  i’  th’  best  of  Minsters  ; 
Nor  have  the  Wardens  ventur’d  all  this  whiles. 

To  lay,  except  my  selfe,  one  in  those  lies.” 

As  to  the  work  itself  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  its  intrinsic  worth  ; and  the  student  will  find  it 
as  much  a contribution  to  our  early  literature  as  a 
critical  comment  on  the  history  of  the  unmatchable 
Don.  The  style  is  sufficiently  gossiping  not  to  be 
tedious,  and  there  is  not  a page  but  will  afford 
some  point  of  interest.  Gayton  not  unfrequently 
repeats  some  of  his  allusions.  He  twice,  for 
example,  introduces  that  whimsical  genius  Tom 
Coriat  of  Odcombian  memory  in  the  same  con- 
nexion (pp.  141  and  257)  ; but  notwithstanding 
all  that  may  be  said  this  way  the  book  is  a genuine 
and  entertaining  one. 

On  p.  3 we  have  this  Gothamite  anecdote  ; — 

“As  great  an  occasion  of  quarrell  was  this  of  a brace 
of  Students,  who  kept  short  of  the  Dividents  of  their 
Colledge  Fines  (for  that  was  meat  for  their  betters)  while 
their  Seniors  were  sharing  that  money,  walkt  in  their 
Grove,  (taking  the  fresh  aire  without  any  contradiction 
of  Superiours  ;)  At  last  one  makes  a supposition,  If  thou 
or  I now  should  happily  find  a purse  of  Gold,  how 
should  we  divide  itl  They  were,  you  must  conceive,  of 
different  degrees,  one  Master,  the  other  Batchelour  of 
Arts.  'The  Master  of  Arts,  like  the  Lion,  asked  the 
greatest  part.  The  other  said  no,  Somtl  occupantes  cecjiia 
Dividentes  : Equall  purchase  equall  share.  The  Master 
would  not  forgoe  his  priviledge  of  seniority,  the  Junior 
insisted  upon  his  Title  of  halfe  ; at  last  it  grew  so  hot 
that  they  fell  to  Cuff's,  and  bang’d  one  another  devoutly, 
untill,  weary  of  their  hlowes,  they  began  to  examine  each 
other  of  the  ground  of  their  falling  out,  which  'was  no 
other  than  about  the  divident  of  a purse  of  gold,  which 
was  never  yet  found.” 

As  au  example  of  Gayton’s  frequent  method  of 
illustration  the  following  paragraph,  with  the  text, 
will  show  : — 

“ Replied  the  [hoies  Master,  I have  no  money.']  This 
reply  overthrows  all  Justice,  Businesse,  and  Contrivance  ; 
no  money,  it  non  plv.sses  all  Sutes,  Actions,  and  Passions, 
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or  what  you  will.  A Lady,  once  requesting  a Gentleman 
to  play  at  Gleeke,  was  refused,  but  civilly,  and  upon 
three  reasons ; The  first  whereof.  Madam,  said  the 
Gentleman,  is,  I have  no  money.  Her  Ladyship  knew 
that  was  so  materiall  and  sufficient,  that  she  desired  him 
to  keep  the  other  two  reasons  to  himselfe.”. — P.  14. 

Several  well-known  productions  are  mentioned 
in  the  following  extract : — 

“He  that  hath  read  Seneca  or  Boethius,  is  very  well 
provided  against  an  ordinary  mishap,  but  to  have  by 
heart  Argidus  or  Parthenio,,  or  the  dolorous  Madrigals  of 
old  Plangua  in  the  Arcadia,  or  the  unfortunate  Aoiier, or 
Pyramus  and  Thishe,  shall  be  sure  never  to  die  of  the 
Muhhlefuhfes.  For  to  be  acquainted  with  sadnesse,  besets 
familiarity,  and  familiars  never  kill  one  another,  unlesse 
the  Divell  be  in  them.” — P.  16. 

A proverbial  saying  receives  apt  illustration  in 
the  following  lines  : — 

“ (Friends)  of  the  Cobler  you  have  made  an  end. 
Dreaming,  a Lord  ; I waking  am  a Fiend  ; 

Oh  make  me  drunke  againe,  and  on  my  word, 

I will  continue  drunke — as  any  Lord.”  P.  17. 

When  the  curate,  in  his  search  .among  Don 
Quixote’s  books,  finds  Palm&rin  of  England,  he  is 
generous  enough  to  say,  “Let  Palmcrin  of  Eng- 
land be  preserved  as  a singular  relic  of  antiquity” ; 
upon  which  our  author  remarks  ; — 

“ Gratnis  Ilispane  ! I could  kisse  thy  large  il/oor-lip, 
for  this  favour : But  had  you  heard  of  Bevis  of  South- 
ampton, the  Cou7iter-Scvfie,  Sir  Egla^nore,  John  Dory, 
the  Pindar  of  WaTcefield,  Pohin  Hood,  or  Clem  of  the 
Cluff,  these  no  doubt  had  been  recommended  to  the 
Vatican,  without  any  Index  expur gatorms,  or  censure  at 
all.”— P.  21. 

Here  is  a morsel  of  stage  history  well  worth 
noting  : — 

“ I have  heard,  that  the  Poets  of  the  Fortune  and  red 
Bull,  had  alwayes  a mouth-measure  for  their  Actors  (who 
were  terrible  teare-throats)  and  made  their  lines  pro- 
portionable to  their  compasse,  which  were  sesquipedales, 
a foot  and  a halfe.”- — P.  24. 

On  p.  25  we  have  mentioned  two  well-known 
actors  of  that  period,  viz.  Joseph  Taylor  and 
Elliaxd  Swanston  ; but  as  this  passage  has  been 
referred  to  and  quoted  in  Mr.  Collier’s  Hist,  of 
English  Dramatic  Poetry  (vol.  ii.  p.  62)  it  need 
not  be  repeated  here. 

On  p.  26  Gayton  retails  a humorous  story,  and 
all  that  need  be  said  of  it  is  that  its  counterpart  is 
to  be  found  in  Prior’s  poem  of  The  Ladle. 

A compliment  to  George  Sandys  is  conveyed  in 
the  following  passage  : — 

“This  Oration  of  the  Doiis,  is  much  alike  to  that  de- 
scription of  Ovids  golden  age,  which  being  excellent  well 
rendred  by  the  golden  Sands,  I shall  not  render  it  in 
such  meeter,  but  in  a suit  agreable  to  this  subject.” 
— P.  43. 

The  following  quotation  has  quite  a Dogberrian 
touch  about  it  : — 

“ The  Constable  and  all  his  Watch,  who,  good  con- 
servers  of  the  Peace,  one  night  took  a fellow  late  out, 
but  not  out  of  his  wits,  for  he  had  been  transgressing  in 
the  sober  sinne,  with  those  that  rob  the  braines,  but 
another  way  then  by  drinking:  The  Watch  apprehend 


him,  and  bring  him  before  the  Magistrate  of  the  Night, 
who  with  gilded  staffe,  welted  and  guarded  Gowne,  with 
wrought  Night-cap,  look’d  very  dreadfull,  and  ask’d  this 
noctivigator,  where  he  had  been  so  late,  and  with  whom, 
and  whither  he  was  going,  and  to  whom,  whether  he 
was  a servant  or  Master,  and  many  such  questions ; to 
which  the  fellow  (for  he  was  a Scotch  Man)  answered 
but  little  ; at  last,  the  Constable  ask’d  whither  he  had 
not  got  a cup  too  much,  the  sinner  said,  my  in  gevid 
faith  Sr,  I he  not  had  one  swooip,  7ior  sloop  drinke  this 
flight,  dele  o’ my  sail  if  I have  ; who  dost  thou  belong  to 
man,  say?  marry  (Sirs)  and  Ice  tell  you  friends,  well  ha 
you,  asht.  For  1 se^'ve  a good  Laird,  A Lord  said  the 
Constable,  what  Lord?  e'n  the  gewd  Lord  of  Hosts 
said  the  Scotch  Man;  the  Constable  and  Watchmen 
stared  upon  one  another,  totally  ignorant  of  the  Noble 
Man,  and  let  him  goe,  saying,  it  is  some  Scotch  Lord  or 
other,  I’le  warrant  you.” — P.  99. 

Is  “ that  one  most  admirable  Mimicke  in  our 
late  Stage  ” in  the  following  passage  an  allusion  to 
Tarlton  1 — 

“ I have  knowne  my  selfe,  a Tyrant  comraing  from  the 
Scene,  not  able  to  reduce  himselfe,  into  the  knowledge 
of  himselfe,  till  Sack  made  him  (which  was  his  present 
Physick)  forget  he  was  an  Ernperour,  and  renew’d  all  his 
old  acquaintance  to  him  ; and  it  is  not  out  of  most  mens 
observation,  that  one  most  admirable  Mimicke  in  our  late 
Stage,  so  lively  and  corporally  personated  a Changeling, 
that  he  could  never  compose  his  Pace  to  the  figure  it 
had,  before  he  undertook  that  part.” — P.  144. 

A most  interesting  passage  on  p.  271  is  quoted 
in  Mr.  Collier’s  Hist,  of  English  Dram,  Poetry 
(vol.  iii.  p.  417),  and  need  not  now  be  gwen.  In 
regard  to  the  play  (now  only  known  by  name)  of 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans  mentioned  therein,  the 
following  anecdote  is  noteworthy  : — 

“ Our  Don  is  not  so  much  transported  with  Belia^iis 
his  Blowes  as  a passionate  Butcher  of  our  Nation  was, 
who  being  at  the  Play,  called  the  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
and  seeing  Hector  over-powred  by  Mirmydons,  got  upon 
the  Stage,  and  with  his  good  Battoone  tooke  the  true 
Trojans  part  so  stoutly,  that  he  routed  the  Greeks,  and 
rayled  upon  them  loudly  for  a company  of  cowardly 
slaves  to  assault  one  man  with  so  much  odds.  He  strooke 
moreover  such  an  especiall  acquaintance  with  Hector, 
that  for  a long  time  Hector  could  not  obtaine  leave  of 
him  to  be  kill'd,  that  the  Play  might  go  on ; and  the 
cudgelled  Mirmydoiis  durst  not  enter  againe,  till  Hector, 
having  prevailed  upon  his  unexpected  second,  return’d 
him  over  the  Stage  againe  into  the  yard  from  whence  he 
came.” — P.  3. 

Who  is  the  “Sir  John  of  famous  memory” 
mentioned  in  this  passage  1 — 

“ Sir  John  of  famous  memory;  not  he  of  the  Boares- 
Head  m Eastcheap,  desir’d  but  a broad  Seale,  or  Letter's 
Patent,  for  to  raise  a shilling  of  every  one,  that  could 
give  no  reason  why  he  should  refuse  ; but  in  case  there 
were  any  that  should  deny  him,  (as  there  are  some 
costive,  and  obstinate  natures,  that  will  not  part  with 
their  mony  without  very  good  cause  why)  he  desir’d 
leave  to  summon  those  up  to  Lo7idon,  to  dispute  the  case, 
which  rather  then  they  would  be  at  trouble  of,  ’twas 
twenty  to  one,  but  the  mony  would  be  paid.” — P.  277. 

I have  seen  somewhere  a Bowdlerized  edition  in 
12mo.  of  this  highly  curious  work,  published  during 
the  last  century  ; but,  of  course,  as  a genuine  text  it 
is  of  no  value.  The  edition  described  above  is  in 
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I «mall  folio,  and  while  it  is  not  what  may  be  called 
I rare  volume,  it  is  not  quite  so  common  as  to  he 
I purchased  just  when  wanted.  S. 


SIIAKSPBARIANA. 

“Measure  for  Measure,”  Act  iii.  sc.  1, 
L.  118  (5‘'*  S.  X.  83,  182.) — It  will  be  admitted 
that  ch-lighted,  deprived  of  light,  gives  an  explana- 
tion of  the  passage,  and  one  in  accord  with  the 
opinions  of  Shakespere’s  day.  F.  J.  F.’s  gorge, 
however,  rises  at  it,  and  he  gives  another  explana- 
tion. On  it  I would  say  ; 1.  That  though  such  an 
obvious  idea  must  be  the  first  thought  of  anv 
one  reading  the  passage,  yet  every  commentator 
and  editor  that  I am  acquainted  with  (Knight 
■excepted)  has  rejected  this  first  thought,  and 
either  given  an  obviously  untenable  explanation  or 
emendation,  or  left  it  insoluble.  And  this  I 
conceive  for  the  following  reasons.  2.  Claudio 
has  been  arrested,  imprisoned,  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  death,  and  he  knows  his  moral  guilt. 
Could  he  whose  very  first  words  show  his  fears 
of  death  and  divine  justice,  “ to  die,  and 
go  we  know  not  where,” — could  he,  at  such  a 
moment,  think  of  his  spirit  as  one  full  of  delight  ? 
Impossible.  3.  Twice,  and  a third  time  by 
means  of  italics,  F.  J.  F.  would  parallel  the  two 
phrases,  “ This  sensible  warm  motion  ” and  “ the 
delighted  spirit.”  Flis  parallel  and  his  argument 
and  interpretation  derived  from  it  are  clearly 
wrong.  “ This  sensible  warm  motion  ” is  not 
“ the  body,”  as  he  says,  but  the  body  + the  vivify- 
ing spirit,  and  this  is  divided  by  death  into  (a)  the 
body,  “the  kneaded  clod,”  and  (b)  “the  delighted 
spirit,”  now  separated  from  the  clod,  and  deprived 
both  of  the  physical  light  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
light  of  God.  The  true  parallel  or  contrast  is 
between  “the  kneaded  clod”  and  “ the  delighted 
spirit,”  which  in  their  former  conjoined  state  had 
made  up  “ this  sensible  warm  motion.”  I would 
not  wish  for  a better  proof  of  my  view.  In  fact, 
the  key  of  the  passage  lies  in  11.  115-6,  [This 
living  being]  to  die  ! to  suffer  a separation  of  the 
spirit,  which  goes  “we  know  not  where,”  from  the 
body,  which  lies  in  the  cold  grave  “and  rots.” 
LI.  117,  &c.,  are  but  a repetition  and  amplification 
of  the  same  thought,  but  the  body,  being  the  less 
important,  is  this  time  alluded  to  first  as  becoming 
■a  kneaded  clod,  and  the  punishment  of  the  spirit 
is  then  dwelt  upon. 

Taking  up  a day  or  two  ago  the  theological 
works  of  William  Perkins,  posthumously  pub- 
lished in  1612-3,  I came  across  the  following 
parallel  passage,  which  is  worth  c^uoting  because  it 
explains  Shakespere’s  and  Claudio’s  views  on  this 
subject,  and  may  prevent  any  erroneous  con- 
clusions as  to  Shakespere’s  religious  belief  : — 

“ The  death  of  the  Reprobate  is  a separation  of  the 
bodie  and  the  soule  : of  the  body,  that  for  a time  it  may 


be  dead  in  the  earth  ; of  the  soule,  that  it  may  feel  the 
torments  of  hell,  even  until  the  time  of  the  last  judge- 
ment, at  which  time  the  whole  man  shall  be  cast  into 
the  most  terrible  and  fearefull  fire  of  hell.” — Vol.  i. 

Besides  the  examples  already  quoted  or  referred 
to  ante,  p.  83,  I have  since  come  across  two  in 
Pierce  Fennilesse  and  one  in  H.  Constable  a R. 
Catholic,  son.  xxvi. : — 

“ Wherefore  my  love  burnes  like  the  flame  of  hell 
Wherein  is  fire,  and  yet  there  is  no  light.” 

B.  Nicholson. 

Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

Dr.  Nicholson  is  certainly  mistaken  in  Ir's 
conjectures  on  the  word  delighted,  which  merely 
defines  spirit,  to  which  the  whole  passage  refers. 
I cannot  understand  why  the  word  delighted 
should  have  proved  a puzzle  to  any  one.  Claudio 
says  to  Isabel,  “Death’s  a fearful  thing.”  "When 
she  answers,  “And  shamed  life  a hateful,”  he 
shows  in  all  its  vivid  terrors  what  he  feels  about 
death  : how  horrible  it  would  be— too  horrible — 

“ To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot ; 

sti  ^ 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature  is  a pariidise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death.” 

Claudio  has  revelled  in  the 

“ Fresh  buoyant  sense  of  being 
That  bounds  in  youth’s  yet  careless  breast,” 
and  dreads  that  the  once  delighted  spirit  may 
become  a horror-stricken  spirit. 

Dr.  Nicholson’s  suggestion  that  delighted 
should  hereafter  be  printed  de-lighted  would  make 
nonsense  of  the  text.  A.  Thomas. 

A writer  in  “ N.  & Q.”  some  time  since  made 
the  just  remark  that  critics  often  find  difficulties 
where  the  ordinary  reader  sees  none.  The  sensual 
Claudio  could  not  imagine  any  blessedness  to  the 
spirit  when  severed  from  the  “ sensible  warm 
motion”  of  the  flesh.  All  its  delight,  in  his  gross 
view,  springing  from  sense,  it  had  only  a choice  of 
miseries  before  it  in  its  disembodied  state.  Had 
Shakspeare  written, 

“ This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A kneaded  clod  ; and  this  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,’’  &c., 
even  critics  must  have  seen  what  ordinary  mortals 
see  without  the  help  of  the  repeated  “ this,” — that  the 
“ delighted  ” spirit  is  the  spirit  at  present  pleasantly 
housed  in  the  body,  and  loath  to  quit  its  home  for 
a “ new  and  untried  state  of  being.” 

E.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

The  Obeli  of  the  Globe  Edition  in  “ All ’s 
Well  that  Ends  Well”  (5*’^  S.  x.  285.) — 4. 
Surely  Mr.  Spence  misinterprets  this  line.  The 
full  passage  is ; 
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“IVho  were  below  liim, 
lie  us’d  as  creatures  of  another  place, 

And  bow'd  bis  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks ; 
Making  them  proud  of  bis  humility, 

In  their  poor  praise  lie  bumbled 
that  is,  ill  whose  (or  their)  poor  praise — in  the 
praise  of  whom  (or  them)  poor — he  humbled  him- 
self, and  not,  as  Mr.  Spence  says,  “ that  in  con- 
descending to  accept  the  ‘ poor  praise  ’ of  those 
who  were  too  far  beneath  him  to  appreciate  him 
fully,  ‘he  humbled’  himself.” 

5.  “ I Such  were  our  faults,  or  then  we  thought  them 

none.” 

If  emendation  is  admissible,  as  for  or  -would  give 
the  sense  wanted. 

6.  Has  Mr.  Spence  seen  Johnson’s  and  Singer’s 
comments  on  these  lines  ? Singer  gHes  the  reason 
— and  a good  one — why  “ any  Italians  should  have 
been  ‘ excepted  ’ from  beholding  the  prowess  of 
the  young  Frenchmen,”  namely,  “ The  king  excepts 
to  the  unworthy  Italians,  who  inherit  not  the  true 
‘ ancient  Roman  honour,’  but  the  degenerate  spirit 
of  the  decline  and  fall,  and  are  U7ijit:  umpires  of 
worth  and  valour.”  Who  waints  cowards’  witness 
of  wooing  and  wedding  honour  ? As  to  Mr. 
Spence’s  objection  that  Florence  and  Siena  were 
not  in  Higher  Italy,  but  Lower,  south  of  the 
Apennines,  was  Shakspere  a man  to  bother  about 
niceties  in  geography  1 As  Florence  and  Siena 
were  both  north  of  Rome,  Shakspere  was  justified 
in  treating  them  as  in  “ Higher  Italy.” 

F.  J.  Furnivall. 

“ Hamlet,”  Obel-us  4 (5“‘  S.  ix.  103  ; x.  83.) — 
I ask  Mr.  Marsh,  if  Shakspeare  did  not  use  the 
word  habit  in  its  sense  of  dress  as  well  as  in  its 
sense  of  wont,  from  what  possible  association  of 
ideas  did  he  go  on  to  speak  of  the  “froch  or  live^-y 
that  aptly  is  put  on  ” “ to  the  use  of  actions  fair 
and  good  ” 1 R.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

“Dicii”  (5^'’  S.  X.  103.) — Why  retain  a word 
unknown  to  the  whole  range  of  English  literature 
when  the  substitution  of  a single  letter  gives  us 
a good  old  English  word  which  suits  the  passage  ? 

“ liich  men  sin,  and  I eat  root. 

Much  good  rich  [i.e.  enrich]  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus.” 

R.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 


Early  Allusions  to  Shakspeare. — In  my 
former  note  on  this  subject  (5*'^  S.  ix.  162)  I omit- 
ted to  mention  that  the  Gentleman's  Journal  for 
October,  1694,  has  some  lines  “On  Shakespeare” 
by  “ Mr.  G.”  (I  suppose  Gildon),  commencing 
“ Shakespeai'e,  the  prop  and  Glory  of  the  Stage, 
Adorn’d  a rough  and  charms  a pobsh’d  age.” 

They  deal  principally  with  the  Roman  plays,  and 
were  afterwards,  I believe,  reprinted  in  one  of 


Gildon’s  Miscella^iies.  The  poem  is  thus  intro- 
duced : “ Here  are  some  verses  on  a Poet  whose  old 
ones  are  still  most  acceptable  to  the  Town,  tho  they 
want  the  Charm  of  novelty.” 

In  April,  1694,  “a  gentleman  travelling  through 
Stratford-upon-Avon”  (an  early  pilgrim  perhaps) 
sends  “ a transcript  of  an  elegy  upon  Mr.  Sergeant 
Rawling’s  lady,”  which  is  worth  a corner  among 
your  epitaph  lore  : — 

“Stay  youth;  whose  lighter  thoughts  contentments 
seeke. 

With  fading  trifles  of  a well  mixt  cheeke  ; 

And  let  those  looks,  who,  whilst  alive,  would  try 
To  inflame  thy  bosorae,  now  dissolve  thine  eye ; — ■ 
Stay,  graver  age,  whose  serious  brests  doe  prize 
The  faire  and  younge,  beneath  the  good  and  wise  j 
Lament  her  early  fate,  whose  actions  shew’d 
All  vertues  earth  e’er  had,  or  heaven  bestow’d ; — 

Stay  lovely  maids,  and  let  youer  eys  dispence 
One  teare  for  beawty,  youth  and  innocence  ; — 

Stay  sober  matrons,  and  let  pitty  finde, 

A sigh  for  th’  chaste,  the  constant,  and  the  kinde; 

But  we’ll  no  more  loade  her  lamented  herse. 

Which  now  expects  a trumpet  not  a verse  ; 

Whose  sound  will  find  her  shape  so  exact  before, 

’ Twil  others  change,  but  only  her’s  restore.” 

The  lines  were  afterwards  printed  by  Wheler  in 
his  History  of  Strafford-7ipon-Avon. 

C.  Elliot  Browne. 

Allan  Cunningham. — In  his  Me^noirs  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Mr.  J.  G.  Lockhart  remarks  that 
Allan  Cunningham  made  himself  known  to  Scott, 
owing  to  “ a kind  message  he  had  received 
through  a common  friend.”  Lockhart,  when  he 
might  not  denounce,  was  content  to  ignore  those 
against  whom  he  entertained  prejudice,  and  among 
such  yvas  the  friend  of  his  youth,  James  Hogg. 
Hogg  was  the  “ common  friend  ” alluded  to  in  the 
passage  above  c]uoted,  and  Lockhart  doubtless 
knew  the  fact  well  enough.  Scott  at  the  rising 
of  the  Court  of  Session  in  March,  1820,  visited 
London,  and  was  there  waited  upon  by  “honest 
Allan.”  Hogg’s  letter  to  Cunningham,  suggesting 
that  he  should  make  himself  known  to  Scott,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  my  noble  friend,  the 
Baron  de  Bogoushevsky,  of  Russia,  who  has  placed 
in  my  hands  the  following  extract  from  it 

“4th  March,  1820. 

“ Glad  was  I to  hear  from  you  again,  and  glad  will  I 
be  to  hear  often,  especially  about  Jacobite  matters.... Mr. 
Scott  will  be  in  London  this  month,  about  sixteen  days 
from  this  date,  and  will,  I know,  be  exceedingly  happy  to 
see  you.  There  is  not  a better,  a more  liberal,  or  a 
kinder-hearted  man  in  existence  than  Scott,  and  the 
longer  any  one  knows  him,  the  more  will  he  love  as  well 
as  admire  him.  You  will  hear  of  him  at  Murray’s, 
Albemarle-street,  or  some  of  the  booksellers’ — Constable’s 
agents,  perhaps.  Just  go  to  him,  and  make  some  one 
announce  your  name  to  him  ; he  knows  you  excellently 
well,  and  will  be  proud  to  shake  the  hand  of  Allan 
Cunningham.  Remember  now  I charge  you  to  do  this, 
and  tell  him  that  I did  so.  James  Hogg.” 

Charles  Rogers. 

Grampian  Lodge,  Forest  Hill. 
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The  Palace  fop  Westminster,  1570. — The 
following  account  of  the  charges  incurred  in  setting 
up  an  elaborate  clock  at  Westminster  Palace  in 
Feb.,  1570,  may  be  interesting.  The  original  is  in 
, the  Rawlinson  MSS.,  Bodley’s  Library.  It  has  been 
i copied  literally,  except  that  in  the  original  TFest- 
I minster  and  Majesty  are  contracted  : — 

“ CharJges  done  at  the  pallace  of  Westminstre  for 
! the  llepayer  of  one  of  the  quens  majesties  cloke  in 
ffebrewarii  anno  1569. 

“ To  Nycholas  Orshawe  clokmaker  for  the  newe 
; translatting  and  alteringe  of  a square  gylte  cloke  with  a 
I chyme  of  vi.  Beells  of  the  quens  ma  jesty  beinge  receyved 
I of  iM'  Brydymane  at  her  hignes  pallace  of  Westminstre 
I and  delivered  the  same  agayne  ffynnyshedde  and  done 
I unto  tlie  saide  31’'  Brydymane  the  xij'h  of  ffebrewarii 
I 1569  as  ffolowethe  viz.  fyrsto  for  xx’'  wheels  servinge 
for  the  sonne,  the  moone,  the  xij.  signes,  the  vij.  pianette, 
the  chyme  and  the  bower,  at  ij^-.  vjrf.  the  pece,  ks.  for 
jij.  mullette  at  iijf.  iiij(Z.  the  pece,  xs.  for  vi.  detantte  at 
iiijs.  the  pece,  xxiiijs.  for  vi.  sprynge  at  ij«.  the  pece, 
xijs.  for  iiij.  hammers  at  ijs.  the  pece,  viijs.  for  iij. 
baskwhels  at  ij.9.  vid.  the  pece,  vi  j.s’.  vjd.  for  gravingethe 
xij.  sygnes,  xxvjs.  viijd.  for  gravinge  the  vij.  pianette, 
xvjs.  for  graveiug  of  the  letters  for  the  moone,  viijs’. 
for  damasking  of  the  letters  for  the  sonne,  vs.  for 
damasking  of  the  Binge  for  the  bower,  vi.s.  viijd.  for 
graving  and  damaskinge  of  the  Binge  for  the  iiij" 
I quarters,  vjs.  viijd.  for  the  sygnes  for  the  knowledge  of 
j the  pianette,  vs.  for  the  three  dyalls,  .vxs.  for  the 
fewer  Images  with  ther  furniture  xxxs.  for  the  Lyon 
on  the  tope  with  the  crowne  and  the  Scutchen  with  the 
quens  arms,  xx.s.  for  gilding  and  payntinge  of  all  the 
cloke,  xlvjs.  viijd.  for  newe  cords  for  the  plomette,  xijd. 

Summa  xv^L  iijs.  ijd. 
(Signed)  John  Stockett 

T.  FFOWLER  Comptroller 
Hulifre  LOVELL  Jlason 
John  Calbrano  carpentar.” 

J.  E.  T.  E. 

Oxford. 

John  Wesley’s  First  Hymn-book. — Tbe  little 
volume  lyin^  before  me,  Jobn  Wesley’s  first bymnal, 
is  of  singular  and  unique  interest. 

Eare  as  any  Shakespeare  quarto,  it  has  equally 
escaped  the  search  of  English  and  American  col- 
lectors, and  no  biographer  of  Jobn  Wesley  has  so 
much  as  dreamed  of  its  existence. 

Interesting  as  an  early  American  printed  book, 
interesting  as  a hymnal  in  itself,  the  value  of  tbe 
book,  apart  from  its  rarity,  consists  chiefly  in  tbe 
evidence  it  affords  of  tbe  tone  of  Wesley’s  mind 
during  his  memorable  visit  to  Georgia. 

The  first  (supposed)  production  of  Jobn  Wesley’s 
hymns  is  the  very  rare  Collection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  London,  1738,  of  which  a collation  is 
given  by  Dr.  Osborne  in  his  thirteen-volume 
edition  of  J.  and  C.  Wesley’s  Poetical  Works.  He 
evidently  had  not  so  much  as  dreamed  of  there 
being  a previous  book,  but  to  America  and  not  to 
England  belongs  the  honour  of  producing  Wesley’s 
first  hymn-book. 

The  volume  is  a small  octavo  of  seventy-four 
pages,  and  the  title-page  is  as  follows  : “ A Collec- 


tion of  Psalms  and  Hymns.  Charles-Town, 
Printed  by  Lewis  Timothy,  1737.”  The  book 
contains  seventy  hymns— forty  for  Sunday,  twenty 
for  Wednesday  or  Friday,  and  ten  for  Saturday. 
There  are  five  tr.anslations  from  the  German  by 
John  Wesley,  including  “ 0 God,  thou  bottomless 
abyss.”  But  the  text  varies  from  that  of  later 
editions  in  some  instances,  notably  in  the  hymn 
named,  for  which  Wesley  afterwards  substituted 
a different  measure.  There  are  no  hymns  by 
Charles  Wesley  ; but  a psalm  or  two  and  Eupolis’s 
“Hymn  to  the  Creator”  by  Samuel  Wesley,  Sen., 
four  hymn,s  by  Samuel  Wesley,  Jun.,  a few  by 
Au.stin  through  Dorrington,  several  altered  by 
John  Wesley  from  Herbert,  and  the  remainder 
chiefly  by  Watts,  make  up  the  contents  of  a 
volume  of  singular  interest  on  so  many  differing 
grounds.  W.  T.  Brooke. 

157,  Biclimond  Boad,  Hackney,  B. 

“Caucus.” — The  American  word  “caucus”  is 
doubtless  familiar  to  most  readers  of  the  papers  at 
the  present  day  ; hut  many  persons  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  term  is  older  than  the 
present  generation.  At  all  events,  I found  it  to- 
day in  Extracts  from  a Journal  of  Travels  in 
North  America,  by  Ali  Bey,  published  at  Boston 
(U.S.)  in  1818.  The  paragraph  runs  thus  : — 
“April  8,  1817.  Last  evening  I attended  what  is 
here  called  a ‘ caucus,’  that  is,  a public  meeting 
of  citizens  to  discuss  political  subjects  and  to  can- 
vass the  merits  of  their  rulers.” 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

[AVebster  gives  an  example  from  Gordon,  1788.] 

Parallelisms. — The  two  following  extracts 
contain  each  a thought  parallel  to  that  of  the  other. 
Is  there  a common  origin  for  both  ? — 

“Alas  ! the  idle  tale  of  man  is  found 
Depicted  in  the  dial’s  moral  round  ; 

Hope  with  reflection  bends  her  social  rays 
To  gild  the  total  tablet  of  his  days  ; 

Yet  still,  the  sport  of  some  malignant  power. 

He  knows  hut  from  its  shade  the  present  hour.” 

AVordsworth,  An  Evening  Wcdk  (1788-9). 

“ Thou  breathing  dial  ! since  thy  day  began. 

The  present  hour  was  ever  markt  with  shade.” 

Landor,  Miscellaneous  Poems  (1816),  viii.  92. 

Another  parallel,  less  striking  than  the  last,  has 
lately  occurred 

“ I thought  a dappled  white  cloud 
Had  fallen  into  the  bay. 

But  a flock  of  swans  were  floating  about. 

Floating  and  sailing  away.” 

This  is  from  the  “ Swan  Song,”  contained  in  Miss 
Mary  F.  Eohinson’s  remarkable  little  volume,  A 
Handful  of  Honeysuckle.  Wilson  {Isle  of  Palms, 
canto  iii.)  thus  describes  a ship  : — 

“ For  a cloud  hath  fallen  from  the  sky. 

And  is  sailing  on  the  sea.” 

Eric  S.  Eobertson. 
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“Man  PRorosEs,  but  God  disposes.” — Sidi- 
Aly  ben  Housa’in,  surnained  Katibi  Kourni,  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Soliinan  11.  (1519-06).  lie  was  the 
commander  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and,  having  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  vessels,  was  cast  upon  the 
western  coast  of  India,  and  made  his  way  to  Con- 
stantinople by  three  years’  travel  overland. 

In  the  curious  narrative  which  he  has  left  of  his 
travels  he  quotes,  as  a proverb,  the  saying,  “ Man 
proposes,  but  God  disposes.”  Tiiere  is  a transla- 
tion of  his  travels  in  the  Journal  A siatique  (Paris, 
1826,  t.  ix.  p.  42).  The  proverb  is  found  in 
English,  French,  German,  Hutch,  and  Danish.  It 
occurs  in  the  Imitaiio  Christi.  The  thought,  if 
not  the  actual  expression,  is  found  in  earlier 
authors.  Wilbiam  E.  A.  Axon. 

Bank  Cottage,  Barton-on-Irwell. 

Macaulay’.s  School-boy. — Macaulay  is  some- 
times ridiculed  for  the  historical  knowledge  he  has 
attributed  to  “ every  school-boy,”  but  Burton 
shows  quite  as  great  appreciation  of  his  research  : 

“ A far  greater  part  had  rather  read  Apiileius  than 
Plato ; Tally  himself  confesseth  he  could  not  under- 
stand Plato’s  Timccus,  and  therefore  cared  less  for  it ; hut 
(.very  school-hoy  hath  that  famous  testament  of  Grunnius 
Caracatta  Parcel lus  at  his  fingers’  end.” — Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  469. 

W.  G.  B. 

Early  Quotation  of  Cornish. — In  Eichard 
Brome’s  comedy.  The,  Northern  Lass,  1632,  one 
character  is  Salomon  Nonsense,  son  to  Sir  Hercules 
Nonsense,  of  Cornewall.  The  use  of  Hercules  as  a 
christening  name  was  not  rare  in  Cornwall,  and 
the  surname  of  Nonsense  may  be  compared  with 
some  real  Cornish  names,  such  as  Bosense.  Salo- 
mon speaks  like  the  Welshman  of  the  London 
stage,  “ I tit  not  speak,”  and  on  the  mention  of  a 
dinner  inquires  for  “ Whitpots.”  A Spaniard  is 
introduced,  and  an  interpreter  being  wanted, 
Salomon  is  desired  to  address  the  foreigner ‘in 
Cornish.  ‘'‘'Nonsense  (loq.).  Never  credit  me  but  I 
will  spout  some  Cornish  at  him,  Peden  hras  vidne 
whee  his  cregas.”  The  Spaniard  can  make  nothing 
of  this,  and  no  more  can  I,  although  I know  Pedn 
bras  to  mean  blockhead.  At  the  end  of  the  play 
Salomon  says  he  shall  dram.atize  the  story  when 
he  gets  home  to  Cornwall,  and  this  also  may  be  a 
touch  of  local  colour.  Gwava.s. 

Droll  Cognomens. — Having  seen  the  remarks 
on  this  subject,  I enclose  a few  which  appear  in 
our  books  nearly  a hundred  years  old.  During  the 
French  Kevolution  “ Kensington  House  ” was  a 
great  centre  for  refugees  ; Alfred  Chaim,  the  well- 
known  artist,  used  to  say  “ he  remembered  the 
services  being  held  in  Queen  Anne’s  Alcove  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  owing  to  the  crowds  of 
refugees  here  after  the  French  Eevolution.”  The 
following  names  occur:  — Sweetheart,  Medina, 
Nutt,  Jumpson,  Polly,  Leech,  Kneebone.  Maid- 


man,  Hogsflesh,  Harvest,  Mistery,  Demidoff, 
Brothewood,  Hockerday,  Slaughter,  Israel,  Ltacine, 
Zielbzke,  Scaelaez,  Mossterman.  The  elements  of 
haste  and  incog,  seem  largely  combined. 

An  Old  Kensingtonian. 

“Found  at  Naxos.”— The  Art-Journal  for 
September  of  this  year  contained  an  engraving  of 
a picture  by  Mr.  H.  Wallis  with  the  above  name, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  in 
1874.  In  the  literary  notice  it  is  remarked; — 
“Why  klr.  Wallis  intimated  that  the  little  bronze 
figure  which  gives  the  work  its  title  was  ‘ found  at 
Naxos  ’ we  do  not  quite  see.  There  were  three 
places  of  this  name  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
neither  of  them  appears  to  have  been  celebrated 
for  artistic  productions,”  &c.  (p.  180).  Will  it 
not  explain  at  once  the  title  if  we  take  “ the  little 
bronze  figure”  to  represent  Ariadne? 

William  George  Black. 

1,  Alfred  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

Death  of  Thomas  Nicholson,  a Cente- 
narian.— He  was  baptized  March  16,  1777,  at 
Hawkswell,  co.  York ; he  died  Sept.  9,  1878 
{Richmond  and  Riqoon  Chronicle,  Sept.  28,  1878, 
p.  8,  col.  2).  L.  L.  H. 

Dorsetshire  Toast. — I heard  the  following 
toast  given  by  a farm  labourer  at  a harvest  home 
at  Blandford,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1849  ; — 

“ Horses  strong,  sheep  healthy, 

Barns  full,  money  plenty.” 

W.  S.  S. 

Eritaph. — 

“ To  the  memory  of  Daniel  Tear  (wrote  by  Sir  Wm. 
Busk),  aged  110,  but  supposed  to  be  older,  he  being 
a vagrant. 

Here,  friend,  is  little  Daniel’s  tomb. 

To  Joseph’s  years  he  did  arrive — 

Sloth  killing  thousands  in  their  bloom, 

While  labour  kept  poor  Dan  alive. 

How  strange  yet  true,  full  70  years 
Was  his  wife  happy  in  her  Tears. 

Died  Dec.  9,  1787.” — Mona,  or  the  Island  of  Man,  Ire 
a Tour,  1798  (IIS.).  Tho.  Pearson,  Headington,  near 
Oxford,  scripsit  1800. 

J.  0. 

“ No  Scotchmen  need  apply.” — There  is  a 
curious  instance  of  exclusiveness  in  a deed 
amongst  the  Durham  records,  by  which  certain 
persons  enter  into  recognizance  to  Bishop  Neville, 
in  1448,  for  the  due  observance  of  an  ordinance  by 
which  the  shoemakers  of  the  city  of  Durham  were 
prohibited  from  employing  any  native  of  Scotland 
in  their  art  {Thirty-fourtli  Report  of  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  Public  Records,  p.  224). 

‘William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Bank  Cottage,  Barton-on-Irwell. 

Folk-Lore.— It  may  be  useful  to  put  on  record 
in  your  pages  that  in  the  late  Lord  Strangford’s 
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I Letters  and  Papers,  pp.  114-16,  there  is  a curious 
1 account  of  the  form  used  in  Crete  for  the  relief  of 
those  struck  by  the  evil  eye.  Anon. 


1 OucrteS. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
I on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
I names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
‘ answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Bequests  in  Old  Wills. — In  the  will  of 
I Thomas  Gendor,  dated  February  4,  1465,  and  pre- 
: served  in  the  District  Registry  at  Canterbury,  is 
I the  following  bequest : — “ Item  do  et  lego  lumini 
I quod  vulgariter  apud  Elham  nuncupatur  Trylle 
I upon  my  haipe,  vjd.”  The  testator  wishes  to  be 
I buried  in  Elham  Churchyard.  Again,  in  the  will 
I of  John  Goldfinch,  of  Elham,  Kent,  dated  July  18, 

: 1471,  and  kept  at  Canterbury,  is  this  similar 

1 bequest  : — “ Item  lumini  vocato  Trille  on  my 
I haipe,  ijd.”  What  is  this  peculiar  light  or  lamp 
! alluded  to  in  Elham  Church  ] 

I Then  in  the  will  of  Thomas  Banny,  of  Harty, 

' Kent,  dated  August  9,  1467,  is  this  bequest  : — 
“ Item  lego  ad  unum  cereum  in  eadem  ecclesia 
(Harty)  Amcatum  Bacchelers  tapier  unam  ovem 
matricem.”  Is  this  a taper  or  light  put  up  in  the 
church  by  bachelors  for  a good  wife,  in  the  same  way 
that  young  ladies  frequently  offer  a candle  before 
the  statue  of  St.  Joseph  for  a good  and  speedy 
marriage  1 I do  not  say  this  in  any  gibing  spirit ; 
for  I speak  as  a Roman  Catholic,  and  in  my  own 
knowledge  and  in  my  own  circle  of  friends  I have 
j met  with  many  young  ladies  who  have  been  most 
I devout  to  St.  Joseph  for  a good  husband, 
j Again,  in  the  will  of  Richard  Stede,  of  Harriet- 
I sham,  dated  Sept.  9,  1479,  is  this  bequest  ; — 

I “ Item  lumini  i^ancte  Welcome,  vjd.”  What  is 
this  ? 

And  finally,  in  the  will  of  Thomas  Elis,  dated 
May  2,  14S9,  and  that  of  Henry  Baker,  both  of 
Smarden,  Kent,  is  a light  called  “ lumini  beate 
I Marie  vocato  Logaris.”  What  light  is  this  ? 

1 W.  H.  Hart,  F.S.A. 

! A Book  of  Common  Prater,  temp.  Eliza- 
i BETH. — I have  a black-letter  edition  of  the  Book 

of  Common  Prayer  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  out  of 
which  the  Order  for  both  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  has  been  torn.  Would  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  having  a complete  copy  inform  me  if, 
after  the  prayer  for  the  Queen,  there  follows  that 
(as  at  present)  for  the  Royal  Family,  and  if  so, 
whether  any  name  or  names  are  mentioned  1 The 
virgin  queen  had  no  ne.ar  relative,  and  in  her 
latter  years  was  so  jealous  of  any  allusion  to  her 
successor,  that  I think  it  extremely  unlikely  the 
name  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  would  appear,  par- 
ticularly as  she  did  not  name  him  till  she  w'as  on 
her  deathbed.  A.  A. 


Legend  of  the  Devil’s  Dyke.— Circulating  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Devil’s  Dyke,  near 
Brighton,  is  a broadside  which  professes  to  give 
the  origin  of  that  entrenchment  according  to  local 
tradition.  According  to  this  story,  which  is  arti- 
ficial and  much  spun  out,  the  devil  appeared  one 
night  among  the  company  at  the  “Jolly  Shepherd,’' 
near  Poynings,  and  was  seen  about  three  next 
morning,  when  the  hostess  of  that  inn  looked  out 
of  her  window,  mounted  on  stilts  and  digging  hard 
where  now  is  the  Dyke.  The  landlady  had  caught 
up  a sieve  to  shade  the  candle  she  held  in  her 
hand,  and  when  the  demon  looked  up,  and  “ saw 
the  candle  behind  the  sieve,  surmounted  by  the 
old  woman’s  nightcap,”  he  sang  out,  “ The  rising 
sun  ! ” and  fled  in  dismay.  The  broadside  ends 
with  the  following,  respecting  which  I should  be 
obliged  by  any  information  : — “ But  if  you  go  and 
read  the  ancient  Saxon  inscription  on  the  baptismal 
font  found  among  the  ruins  of  Bayham  Abbey,  you 
will  find  that  ‘ that  ’ (sic)  is  not  the  account  that 
the  Monks  give  you  there.”  D.  F. 

Hammersmith. 

Yatelet,  Hants. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
name  of  our  parish  1 In  what  tongue  had  the 
name  its  origin  ? John  P.  Stilwell. 

Yateley,  Hants. 

“ Tricks  and  Escapes  ; or.  All ’s  fair  in 
Love.” — Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  authorship 
of  a dramatic  piece,  produced  on  the  Aberdeen 
stage  May  2,  1821,  having  the  following  title  : 
Tricks  and  Escapes ; or,  A ll ’s  fair  in  Love,  an 
entire  new  Interlude,  written  by  a Lady  in  Aber- 
deen? This  interlude,  with  other  entertainments, 
Avas  performed  for  the  benefit  of  Messrs.  Crooke. 
An  address  to  be  spoken  by  Mr.  E.  Crooke  was 
written  by  the  authoress  of  the  interlude.  Possibly 
some  of  the  Aberdeen  neivspapers  of  that  day  may 
have  a notice  of  the  performance.  R.  Inglis. 

Forbarres. — In  the  Durham  records  is  a notice 
of  an  inquiry  “ concerning  certain  offences  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  by  William  Eure,  Knight, 
and  his  servants  and  miners,  in  cutting  through 
the  ‘forbarres,’  &c.,  when  working-  the  mines  of 
coal  and  iron  ore  in  Raly,  Caldhirst,  Hertkeld, 
Hethereclogh’,  otherwise  called  Tollawe,  and  Woll- 
awe,  and  in  the  barony  of  Evenwmd’,  granted  to 
him  by  letters  patent  for  the  term  of  twenty-three 
years”  (Thirty-fourth  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper 
of  Public  Records,  p.  207).  What  are  “for- 
barres”? V'lLLiAM  E.  A.  Axon. 

Bank  Cottage,  Barton-on-Irwell. 

“ Poetry  more  philosophical,  or  truthful, 
THAN  history.” — I met  with  this  marked  as  a 
quotation  the  other  day,  and  believe  that  it  is  a 
translation  of  a passage  in  either  the  Ethics  or  the 
Rhetoric  of  Aristotle.  Can  any  reader  help  me 
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with  a yerification  ? It  was  set  many  years  ago  at 
Oxford,  I remember,  as  the  subject  for  an  essay  or 
thesis.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

The  Heralds’  College. — Is  there  any  book 
in  print  containing  a list  of  arms  granted  or  con- 
firmed by  the  Heralds’  College  from  the  earliest 
times,  witli  the  date  of  the  grant  and  the  name  of 
the  grantee  ? B.  A. 

Mediaeval  Seals. — I have  several  mediceval 
seals  of  iron  corroded  with  rust,  and  of  bronze 
clogged  with  verdigris.  What  is  the  best  way  of 
dissolving  the  hard  rust  and  the  verdigris  without 
injuring  the  seals  1 Those  bronze  seals  which  are 
enamelled  with  age  I do  not,  of  course,  desire  to 
“ restore.”  Sigilldm. 

The  Sting  of  Death.— There  is  something 
natural  and  acceptable  to  the  mind  in  the  poetic 
or  artistic  impersonation  of  Death  ; he  carries  his 
javelin,  which  may  without  violence  be  called  his 
sting.  “0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting?”  Every 
one  must  feel  the  poetic  aptness  of  this  figure. 
The  reading  seems  to  have  satisfied  Stephanus, 
Scaliger,  and  Casaubou,  and  is  the  one  chosen  by 
Griesbach,  although  he  names  in  a foot-note  the 
MSS.  where  various  mutations  are  found.  Beza 
has  it,  “ Ubi  tua,  o mors,  victoria  ? ubi  tuns,  o 
sepulchrum,  aculeus?”  and  in  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  versions  I have  read  the  “ sepulchrum”  is 
omitted,  and  the  “mors”  repeated  in  both  the 
interrogations.  Does  there  exist  a sufficiently 
strong  objection  to  the  English  reading  to  justify 
Beza  in  thus  spoiling  a fine  passage  1 

Gwavas. 

Mrs.  Agar. — I saw  in  the  hands  of  the  late 
hlr.  Lacy  a play  bearing  this  lady’s  name  as 
authoress,  and  printed  about  1800,  but  forget  its 
title.  As  it  does  not  appear  in  Mr.  Lacy’s  Sale 
Catalogue,  the  Britisli  Museum  Catalogue,  the 
Stainforth  Collection,  or  in  any  of  our  dramatic 
records,  its  name  and  whereabouts  are  desired. 

J.  0. 

Derivation  Wanted. — Of  “ ditty,”  in  a sailor’s 
“ditty-bag”  or  “ditty-box” — his  huswife  and 
strong  box  on  board  ship.  Greysteil. 

The  Rev.  Robt.  Forbes,  who  lived  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
had  two  children,  daughters.  The  elder,  Arabella, 
married  first  Caleb  Barnes  Harman,  of  Bawn,  co. 
Longford,  who  was  murdered  there  about  the  year 
1798,  and  secondly  Col.  Box,  of  Fox  Hall,  in  the 
same  county,  M.P.,  and  died  without  issue’  by 
either  husband.  The  second  daughter,  Emilia, 
married  the  Rev.  Robt.  Evans,  and  had  issue  one 
daughter.  Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  inform  me 
whom  the  above-named  Rev.  R.  Forbes  married, 
and  v/ho  his  heir  male  is  ? Eclectic. 


Trans- Atlantic  Psychology. — Is  the  follow- 
ing a bit  of  American  folk-lore,  or  has  the  theory 
been  seriously  propounded  by  any  original  theo- 
logian of  the  land  of  “ notions”  ? — 

“ ‘ Aunt  Alice,  how  long  does  people  have  to  stay  in  the 
ground  when  they  die  before  they  go  to  Heaven?’ 

‘ Three  days,  I suppose,  Budge,’  said  Mrs.  Barton. 

‘ ’Cause  that ’s  the  way  it  was  with  Jesus '!  ’ 

‘ Yes,  dear.’  ” Ollier  People's  Children,  p.  33. 

St.  Swithin. 

The  Suffix  “ -ward.” — Among  the  many  pre- 
positions to  which  the  word  ward  is  subjoined, 
have  any  of  your  readers  chanced  to  meet  with 
“ from  ” ? Chaucer,  I know’,  says  of  his  Shipman— 

“ Pull  many  a draught  of  wine  had  he  drawe 
From  Bordeux-ward.” 

Is  there  any  example  of  the  wmrd  “ fromw’ard  ” 
or  “ fromwards  ” later  than  Anglo-Saxon  use  ? 

Alfred  Starkey. 

[Webster  quotes  from  Cheyne,  “ Toward  or  fromward 
the  zeuith.”] 

“ Bobber.” — Can  you  help  me  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “ bobber  ” in  the  following  passage 
from  Rumphius,  D' Amboinsche  liariteit-kamer : 
“Kruiptzomtydsook  indevisch-fuiken  of  bobbers”? 
“Bobber”  does  not  occur  in  Sewel’s  Dictionary. 
It  would  seem  to  mean  lobster-pot,  or  some  similar 
contrivance.  H.  N.  Moseley. 

Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Passage  in  “Kyng  Horn.” — 

“ Oo,  Beryld,  wel  swythe. 

And  make  hym  wel  blythe. 

Ant  when  thou  farest  to  wowen, 

2'ac  him  thine  qloven  ; 

Ther  thou  hast  munt  to  wyve, 

Awey  he  shal  the  dryve ; 

E’er  Godmodes  feyrhede 
Shalt  thou  never  spede.” 

“ Geste  of  Kyng  Horn,”  1.  797,  in  Ritson’s 
Metrical  RontOMces,  ii.  124. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  fourth  line  ? Why 
should  Beryld,  when  he  went  courting,  give  God- 
mode his  gloves  ? F.  J.  V. 

James  Howell’s  “ Familiar  Letters,”  illus- 
trated BY  THE  LATE  Henry  Fauntelroy. — Can 
any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  give  me  any  information 
respecting  a copy  of  this  work  ? Allibone  is  my 
authority  for  its  existence  ; he  says  the  collection 
consists  of  two  or  three  large  volumes,  I forget  the 
exact  number.  Emery  Walker. 

Addison  and  Kensington  Square. — In  Lucy 
Aikin’s  Life  of  Addison,  vol.  ii.  p.  50,  I find 
Addison,  ivriting  to  his  friend  Mr.  Wortley,  says: 
—“October  13,  1711.  If  you  will  be  my  lodger, 
I ’ll  take  a house  in  Kensington  Square  and  furnish 
you  a chamber  ; not  forgetting  a cook,  and  other 
particulars.”  This  Addison  did  ; and  his  friend 
gays  : — “ I hope  to  be  with  you  in  December,  and 
I hope  you  will  be  wise  in  the  choice  of  a cook,” 
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&c.  Can  you  guide  me  to  information  as  to  the 
number  or  side  of  Kensington  Square  where  Addi- 
son resided  'I  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
parish  assessment  book,  which  dates  back  to  1683. 

A.  0.  K. 

“Tandoust”:  “ Tasely.s.”— In  a charter  of 
Edward  III.  to  the  town  of  Jerpoiut,  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  containing  a schedule  of  tolls  for  the 
emendation  and  reparation  of  the  towers  of  the 
bridge,  I find  the  following; — “He  qualibet  carec- 
tata  de  tandoust  venali  unum  denarium  : de 
qualibet  centena  de  taselys  venali  unum  obulum.” 
Will  any  of  your  learned  correspondents  tell  me 
the  meaning  of  “tandoust”  and  “taselys”?  I 
understand  the  former  to  mean  “ tan-dust,”  a com- 
modity now  sold  in  the  neighbourhood  for  fuel ; 
the  latter  I presume  to  think  means  “ tassels.” 

James  IMorrin. 

Dangan  House,  Tliomastown. 

General  Vallancey. — Has  any  notice  of  his 
life  appeared  in  print  ? Although  an  Englishman, 
he  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  anti- 
quities of  Ireland.  He  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Peter’s,  Dublin,  where  there  is  a stone 
with  this  inscription  : — “ Here  lieth  the  body  of 
General  Char®  Vallancey,  who  died  on  the  day 
of  August,  1812,  in  the  S8‘"  year  of  his  age.” 

Abuba. 

Flogging  at  Christ’s  Hospital. — Both  S.  T. 
Coleridge  and  Charles  Lamb  have  left  descriptions 
■of  the  floggings  they  received  at  the  Blue-coat 
'School,  the  former  for  having  become  an  infidel 
through  reading  Voltaire’s  Philosophical  Dic- 
tionary. I want  exact  references  to  above  pas- 
sages. Apis. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

The  Lives  I of  | Illustrious  and  Eminent  Persons  | of  \ 
{Hreat  Britain.  \ Embellished  with  Sixty-Eight  Portraits 
I (on  copper).  | London  : | Printed  for  Longman,  Hurst, 
Fiees,  Orme,  and  Brown.  | 1820.  A.  Granger  Hott. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Let  the  wealthy  and  great 
Roll  in  splendour  and  state,”  &c. 

The  above  was  recently  copied  from  an  old-fashioned  jug 
for  sale  in  a shop  window  in  Quiet  Street,  Bath.  Gan 
you  refer  me  to  any  other  verses  of  the  song  of  which  it 
is  a part?  Thomas  B.  Strong. 


FIELD  NAMES. 

(5®  S.  ix.  325,  403,  479  ; x.  158,  209.) 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  this  important 
subject  is  again  receiving  the  attention  of  several 
of  your  correspondents.  If  Mr.  Gomme  will  refer 
back  to  4*^  S.  xi.,  he  will  find  the  topic  treated 
of  under  the  head  of  “ Parish  Maps.”  On  p.  250 


I gave  some  of  my  own  experiences  in  hunting  for 
tithe  commutation  maps  in  the  country,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  infinitely  the  more  ready  plan 
is  to  consult  them  and  their  schedules  at  the  offices 
of  the  Tithe  Commissioners  in  St.  James’s  Sc|uare. 
But  the  drawback  to  consulting  them  for  literary 
purposes  is  the  expense.  The  statutable  fee  for 
consulting  each  map  (and  a large  number  of 
parishes  are  divided  into  many  townships)  is  2s.  6d., 
and  no  effort  of  mine,  notwithstanding  kindly  aid 
of  the  most  influential  character  then  possible, 
availed  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the  Commissioners 
to  make  any  reduction,  though  sometimes  one  mop 
could  be  run  through  in  five  minutes  or  less.  I 
hope  some  one  else  may  succeed  where  I failed.  If 
expense  is  no  object  ]\Ir.  Gomme  will  certainly  find 
London  a better  hunting  ground  than  the  country. 
So,  too,  with  respect  to  auction  lists  in  local  papers ; 
their  files  are  far  more  ready  of  access  at  the 
British  Museum  tlran  elsewhere,  especially  if  the 
search  is  not  to  be  confined  to  one  district  or 
county.  At  the  same  time,  to  elucidate  the  real 
meaning  of  most  of  such  names  some  knowledge 
of  the  place  in  which  they  occur  and  of  the 
character  of  the  ground  is  indispensable. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  treating  of  the 
field  names  of  the  country  at  large  is  to  me  some- 
thing appalling  ; and  I speak  from  experience, 
having  devoted  the  leisure  time  of  a twelvemonth, 
some  eight  years  ago,  to  collecting  the  field  names 
of  Derbyshire  and  classifying  them  in  conjunction 
with  the  place  names,  for  of  course  the  most  in- 
teresting of  field  names  have,  at  one  time  in  their 
history,  been  ylace.  names.  Scarcely  a tenth  of  the 
county  was  thoroughly  done,  and  I learned  enough 
to  prove  that,  to  be  successfully  carried  out,  it  is 
essentially  a work  of  co-operation.  The  extreme 
interest  and  historical  value  of  such  a research 
became  fully  apparent.  This  county,  from  its 
central  position  and  mineral  -wealth,  attracted 
settlers  from  all  the  ditferent  marauding  tribes  that 
used  to  overrun  England.  One  of  the  most  curious 
features  of  general  interest  was  to  note  how  the 
terminals  of  the  field  and  place  names  in  one 
valley  indicated  a more  or  less  permanent  settle- 
ment of  Northmen  of  Danish  extraction,  and  in  the 
next  valley  of  Northmen  of  Norwegian  origin. 
IMy  notion  was  to  classify  the  names  under  Celtic, 
Roman.  Saxon,  Norse,  and  Norman  linguistic 
heads  (each  having  subdivisions),  and  also  in 
chapters,  such  as  Fauna,  Vegetable  Productions, 
Ecclesiastical,  Personal,  Trades  and  Occupations, 
&c.  I have  a large  amount  of  MS.  on  these 
diflferent  matters,  part  being  in  a very  fragmentary 
and  imperfect  condition,  but  I shall  be  glad  to 
lend  any  or  all  of  it  to  Mr.  Gomme.  He  might  be 
interested  in  that  bearing  on  trades  and  occupa- 
tions. One  of  your  correspondents  expressed  some 
doubt  as  to  instances  of  this  kind  occurring.  I 
may  mention  that  I have  already  proved,  at  all 
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events  to  my  own  satisfaction,  that  old  Derbyshire 
field  names  have  something  to  say  of  the  herds- 
man, dyer,  butcher,  husbandman,  miller,  smith, 
iron-worker,  charcoal-burner,  lead-miner,  salter, 
miner  of  precious  metals,  wool-stapler,  milkman, 
maker  of  bows  and  arrows,  verse-maker,  and 
harper. 

The  reason  I write  this  is  not,  however,  to  speak 
of  what  I have  done,  but  rather  of  what  I have 
failed  to  do,  and  of  how  impressed  I am  by  the 
width  and  scope  of  the  undertaking,  and  also  to 
make  a practical  suggestion,  which,  if  carried  out, 
would  get  the  work  gradually  but  surely  accom- 
plished. At  one  time  it  had  seemed  as  if  some 
special  agency  would  be  required,  but  the  multi- 
lalication  of  machinery  is  always  to  be  deprecated. 
Almost  every  English  county,  without  exception, 
has  its  own  Archaeological  Society,  in  some  in- 
stances conjointly  with  others.  Could  not  the 
respective  councils  of  these  societies  agree  to  pur- 
chase the  twenty-five  inches  to  the  mile  sheets  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  as  they  are  published,  and 
to  fill  up  thereon  the  field  names,  for  which  there 
is  abundance  of  space  1 The  tithe  commutation 
maps  would,  of  course,  be  the  chief  source  of  in- 
formation, but  these  would  be  supplemented, 
especially  in  tithe-free  districts,  by  private  estate 
maps,  wdiich  w'ould  generally  be  forthcoming  at 
the  request  of  a society.  I know  of  several  of 
great  interest  more  than  a century  old.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  sources  mentioned  by  Mr,  Gomme 
I would  also  name  the  Charity  Commissioners’ 
Reports  prior  to  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act, 
which  I have  often  proved  to  be  rich  in  field 
names  not  mentioned  on  tithe  maps,  and  also 
occasional  “finds”  in  the  old  Inclosure  Acts. 

Then  there  are  at  least  two  other  sorts  of  naines 
that  should  be  preserved,  which  no  tithe  maps  will 
give,  and  which  can  generally  only  be  gleaned  on 
the  spot,  viz.  the  names  of  brooks  and  brooklets, 
and  the  names  of  roads  and  lanes.  In  the  former 
class  I have  found  several  imdoubted  Celtic  words, 
and  the  study  of  the  latter  has  helped  me,  inter 
alia,  to  identify  the  sites  of  two  old  chapels,  and  to 
learn  the  dedication  of  a chantry.  In  fact,  to  the 
ecclesiologist  and  hagiologist  the  study  of  field 
names  is  invaluable. 

A considerable  number  of  names  will  prove  to 
be  of  very  little  value,  and  merely  relate  to  the  size 
or  position  of  the  fields,  or  to  a comparatively 
modern  owner ; but  few  maps  can  be  searched  with- 
out a large  amount  of  ore  being  found  amongst  the 
dross,  and  I suppose  no  name  can  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  devoid  of  interest.  Field  names  in  the 
township  where  I am  writing  (Hazelwood)  have 
enabled  me  to  identify  the  sites  of  a small  mediaeval 
castle,  a Roman  road,  and  lands  pertaining  to 
Darley  Abbey.  I give,  without  comment,  some  of 
the  more  striking  field  names  out  of  a small  town- 
ship in  this  county — Brad  well,  in  the  parish  of 


Hope  : Murley  End,  Blackwell  meadow,  Hartle- 
moor,  Micklow  dyke,  Berrestall,  Lampart,  Lamb- 
port,  Bathgate  piece,  Shuttlerake  top,  Mowlow 
torr.  Bake  piece,  Cheetham  croft,  Hallam  close,. 
Butts  (3),  Hibberson  close,  Bagshaw  close,  Querne 
croft,  Crabb  Park,  Budding  croft,  Eden  tree.  Cock 
croft,  French  croft.  Salt  sitch.  Hawk  croft,  Kirk 
acre.  Mesne  Holms,  Miry  Holms,  Far  and  Near 
Gore,  and  Shetfield  side. 

I hope  that  other  correspondents  will  discuss  the 
practicability  of  this  work  being  undertaken  by  the 
different  county  societies.  It  will  shortly  be  pro- 
posed to  the  council  of  our  newly  formed  but 
vigorous  Derbyshire  Archseological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
anticipate  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

J.  Charles  Cox. 

Chevin  House,  Belper. 

The  Law  written  in  the  Heart  (5‘^  S.  x. 
124,  214.) — I have  in  no  Avay  affirmed  that  St.  Paul 
does  say  anything  about  a laiv  written  in  the  heart, 
but  only  that  he  says  something  like  Plutarch,  to 
Avhose  words  the  heading  of  my  paper  {ante,  p.  124)' 
has  exclusive  reference.  St.  Paul’s  words  I have 
given  accurately  as  they  stand  in  the  A.  V.,  and 
these  are  a literal  rendering  of  the  original. 

I dissent,  however,  from  Me.  Blenkinsopp’s 
exegesis  in  toto.  The  whole  gist  of  the  apostle’s 
argument  is  a comparison  instituted  between  the 
case  of  the  Jew,  who  rvas  in  possession  of  the 
ivritten  law,  and  that  of  the  Gentile,  wko  knew 
nothing  of  it.  It  is  based  respectively  upon  the 
objective  and  the  subjective — that  which  is  ex- 
traneous and  that  wdiich  is  personal.  The  Jew  had 
for  his  guide  a written  code ; the  Gentile  the 
natural  light  of  reason  and  the  force  of  conscience. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  I find  nothing  about 
making  laws,  and,  in  fact,  to  use  the  word  in  the 
plural  is  a “ misconstruction.”  St.  Paul  says 
nothing  about  laws  or  the  making  of  them,  bub 
merely  what  I have  already  stated,  and  the  law  he 
means  is  the  moral  law  only.* 

I have  consulted  the  most  approved  commenta- 
tors on  the  pa,ssage,  and  not  one  of  them  says 
anything  at  all  approximating  to  Mr.  Blenkin- 

* Toil  7'ofiov.  The  article  here  is  eminently  signifi- 
cant, showing,  as  contrasted  with  avofiioQ^a^itv  vofiov 
in  V.  12,  that  a •particular  law  is  intended — lAe  law,  that 
is,  the  law  revealed  by  God,  as  contained  in  the  early 
Scriptures.  Now,  had  Mr.  Blenkinsopp  “ consulted  the 
Greek,”  which  he  takes  for  granted  I did  not,  this 
important  distinction  could  not  have  escaped  him,  nor,  if 
he  had  read  the  chapter  through,  could  he  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  gist  of  the  apostle's  argument  is 
“ that  the  heathen  only  learnt  to  make  right  larvs 
through  experience  of  the  results  of  good  and  bad  laws”; 
a conclusion  which,  I maintain,  is  not  only  opposed  to, 
but  utterly  subversive  of,  the  whole  chain  of  the  apostle’s 
reasoning,  and  of  the  great  truth  he  intended  to  inculcate 
by  it,  that  “not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before 
God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified.” 
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sopp’s  view.  St.  .Terome  is  wholly  on  my  side. 
He  says,  in  loco,  “ Natura  agit  legem  in  corde  per 
conscientise  testimonium,  sive  conscientia  testatur 
legem  habere  timendo  dum  peccat,  et  victis  gratu- 
lando  peccatis,  etiamsi  nullum  hominem  vereatur 
ipse  qui  peccat.”* 

I presume  Mr.  Blenkinsopp  does  not  suspect 
me  guilty  of  the  preposterous  notion  that  either 
Lycurgus  or  St.  Paul  intended  us  to  understand  a 
law,  or  the  “ work  of  the  law,”  actually  written  in 
the  heart  ; and,  in  conclusion,  I beg  to  say  that  I 
had  no  desire  to  initiate  a “ theological  discussion,” 
but  merely  to  “ make  a note  ” of  what  seemed  to 
me  a somewhat  singular  and  interesting  coincidence. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

It  seems  to  be  .an  extraordinary  statement 
which  is  made  by  Mr.  Blenkinsopp,  that  in 
Rom.  ii.  15  “there  is  nothing  said  of  any  such 
thing  as  a ‘law  written  in  the  heart,’”  for  the 
whole  world  is  against  him  ; and  he  unfortunately 
does  not  give  a translation  of  the  passage.  As  to 
his  criticism  on  the  Greek,  a mere  English  reader 
can  say  nothing,  being  dependent  on  authority  as 
to  the  translation ; I,  however,  could  name  some 
ten  or  twelve  versions  or  translations  of  the  New 
Testament,  all  of  which  are  opposed  to  him — they 
all  mention  a “ law  written  in  the  heart  ” — and 
from  one  of  which  I beg  to  give  an  extract,  that  of 
Father  Simon  “according  to  the  Ancient  Latin 
edition,”  translated  into  English  by  Wm.  Webster, 
4to.,  London,  1730  : — 

“ Rom.  ii.  14.  For  the  Gentiles  who  have  not  the  law, 
while  they  do  hy  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law, 
not  having  the  law, 8 are  instead  of  a law  unto  themselves. 
15.  They  thereby  shew  that  the  commandments  of  the 
law  are  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  bearing 
witness, *>  and  the  different  thoughts  arising  in  them, 
excusing  or  condemning  them.” 

Their  conscience  is  to  them  instead  of  a law, 
and  effecteth  the  same  in  them ; as  the  law  would  if  they 
had  received  it. 

“ s i.e.  The  reflections  they  make  on  good  and  evil, 
shew  them  whether  they  have  done  good  or  evil,  which 
they  might  discover  without  having  received  the  law  of 
Moses.” 

This  seems  to  be  a good  and  satisfactory  transla- 
tion and  exposition  of  the  passage,  by  referring  the 
law  in  question  to  conscience  ; whereas  Mr.  Blen- 
kinsopp seems  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Gentiles 
making  ordinary  human  laws  from  experience,  a 
view  which  I think  none  of  the  versions  I refer  to 
countenances. 

After  all  the  criticism  that  has  been  lavished  on 
the  New  Testament  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
it  may  be  expected  that  any  new  version  coming 


* Tertullian  had  said  before  him,  “ Ante  legem  Moysis 
icriptam,  legem  fuisse  conteudam  non  scriptam,  quse 
laturaliter  intelligebatur.”  Very  much  like  to  which 
licero  had  also  said  (Tufc.  Dirp.,  iii.  c.  1),  “ Sunt  enim 
ngeniis  nostria  semina  innata  virtutum,  qu£e  si  adoles- 
iere  liceret,  ipsa  nos  ad  beatam  vitam  natura  perduceret.” 


out  now  will  be  the  most  perfect  that  has  yet 
appeared,  and  the  edition  to  come  from  the  erudi- 
tion of  the  present  translators  will  be  looked  for 
with  much  anxiety,  and  received  with  more  regard 
than  anything  coming  from  a solitary  individual. 

D.  Whyte. 

The  “ construction  ” of  Rom.  ii.  15  is  plain  ; but 
what  does  to  epyov  mean  according  to  Mr.  Blen- 
kinsopp ? I think  he,  in  his  strong  assertion, 
mistakes  St.  Paul’s  “ argument.”  The  apostle 
states  that  the  heathen,  not  having  the  law,  yet 
have  n law,  i.e.  conscience  ; but  he  does  not  men- 
tion their  viahing  laios,  good  or  bad,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  speak  of  any  guide  (“  experience  ”)  in 
making  such.  He,  indeed,  speaks  of  their  doing 
the  things  of  the  law,”  and  that  then  they  are  a 
law  unto  themselves,  i.e.  natural  conscience  guides 
them.  W.  F.  Hobson. 

A Sea  Fight  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1647 
(5*’’  S.  X.  227.) — The  account  of  this  affair  given 
by  Rushworth  {Historical  Collections,  pt.  iv.  vol.  i. 
pp.  478  and  481)  is  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Rear  Admiral,  Captain  Owen,  which  was  attend- 
ing some  commodities  to  be  brought  to  build  ships,  they 
being  not  ready,  he  went  a little  abroad,  and  in  his 
passage  discovered  15  sail  of  Sweeds,  most  Merchants, 
these  he  required  to  do  Homage,  as  others,  to  England; 
they  told  him  they  had  order  from  their  Mistress,  Queen 
of  Sweeden,  not  to  strike  to  any  whatsoever  : He  there- 
upon discovering  some  ships  coming,  bore  up  to  them, 
found  two  to  be  English  merchants  going  for  the  Straits, 
and  carrying  between  them  thirty  and  forty  pieces  of 
ordnance  ; to  each  of  these  he  represented  the  business, 
also  a little  Pinnace  belonging  to  the  Parliament.  The 
two  merchants  tell  him  they  will  assist  him  for  the 
honour  of  England ; whereupon  he  comes  up  and  lets 
fly  at  them  : the  merchants  consider  better  of  it,  and 
sail  onwards  on  their  voyage,  reserving  their  ammunition 
for  to  spend  upon  a greater  Enemy  ; the  Ship  and  Pinnace 
being  engaged,  discharged  many  Guns,  but  the  Rear- 
Admiral,  having  a shot  so  as  she  could  not  steer,  falls 
back,  having  lost  one  man  and  two  hurt ; what  hurt  the 
Sweeds  had  he  could  not  tell.  The  night  coming  the 
Sweeds  go  on  in  their  Voyage.  The  Rear  Admiral  sends 
to  Captain  Battin  who  with  six  sail  goes  after,  overtakes 
the  Sweeds  Ships,  and  having  had  discourse  with  the 
Commander  in  chief  of  the  Sweeds  fleet,  and  finding  no 
inclination  to  strike  sail,  brought  him  along  into  the 
Downs,  after  whom  came  all  the  rest.” 

Rushworth  and  Whitelock  do  not  state  on  what 
day  this  fight  took  place,  but  both  say  that  the 
matter  was  reported  to  the  House  on  Wednesday, 
Iilay  5,  and  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
Admiralty  the  following  day  (Whitelock).  The 
committee  inquired  into  it  on  the  10th,  and  lioth 
Houses  ordered  the  Swedish  ships  to  be  dis- 
charged on  the  13th,  the  Speakers  to  write  to 
Captain  Batten  on  the  .subject.  The  affair  was 
again  brought  before  the  House  on  September  28; 
1647,  w'hen  a letter  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  stating 
what  had  passed  between  the  ships  of  England 
and  Sweden,  was  agreed  on,  and  ordered  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Swedish  agent  (Rushworth,  pt.  iv. 
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vol.  ii.  p.  82G  ; Whitelock).  It  is  probable  that 
Captain  Batten  had  been  blamed  for  his  proceed- 
ings, for  Eushworth  states  that  on  September  24 
“ Colonel  Eainsborow  was  appointed  Vice-Admiral 
in  the  place  of  Captain  Batten,  who  laid  down  his 
commission  the  last  week.”  Warburton  {Memoirs 
of  Prince  Rupert,  vol.  iii.  pp.  250,  467)  sa3's  that 
he  deserted  the  Parliament  and  took  service  under 
the  king.  He  speaks  of  him  as  “ the  villain  who 
fired  on  the  Queen,”  and  says  that  when  going  into 
action  he  “ put  a napkin  round  his  chin  to  remove 
the  perspiration  caused  by  his  fear.” 

Edward  Solly. 

Dante  and  Siiakspeare  (5^'’  S.  x.  165.) — How 
far  was  Shakspeare  accpiainted  with  Dante  1 This 
is  a question  which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  answer.  Your  correspondent  Erato 
Hills  asks  if  there  was  any  English  translation  of 
Dante  in  Shakspeare’s  time.  There  was  not,  nor 
was  there  any  until  more  than  a century  and  a half 
after  Shakspeare’s  death.  The  earliest  that  I can 
find  is  one  of  the  Inferno  only  bj^  Charles  Eogers, 
published  so  comparatively  recently  as  1782,  that 
is,  a hundred  and  sixty-six  years  after  Shakspeare’s 
death  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  after 
Dante’s.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  this  ver- 
sion is  in  Ijlank  verse.  In  fact,  this  and  Boyd’s 
version  of  the  entire  poem,  published  a few  years 
later,  were  the  only  translations  of  Dante  into 
English  before  the  present  century.  See  my  list 
of  “English  Translations  of  Dante”  in  “ N.  & Q.,” 
5*’’  S.  viii.  365.  Shakspeare  was  no  doubt  ac- 
quainted with  Italian,  but  whether  his  knowledge 
of  the  language  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  read 
so  difficult  an  author  as  Dante  without  the  aid  of 
a translation  is  a ([uestion  which  I must  leave  to 
deeper  Shakspeariau  scholars  than  m_yself  to  deal 
with.  What  do  Mr.  Furnivall  and  Dr.  Nichol- 
son say  about  it  1*  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  if  the  greatest  poet  of  Italy  had 
any  and  what  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  greatest 
poet  of  England.  Shakspeare  must  of  course  have 
known  of  “the  grete  poet  of  Itaille  that  highte 
Dante”  from  Chaucer;  and  even  if  he  were  unable 
to  read  the  original  poem  he  may  have  had  a re- 
flected knowledge  of  it  through  his  learned  friends 
Spenser  and  Ben  Jonson,  both  of  whom  were 


One  of  the  most  devoted  lovers  that  the  great  Flo- 
rentine has  ever  had,  Lord  Macaulay,  has  recorded  his 
testimony  to  the  great  difficulty  of  the  Divina  Commedia. 
He  says  in  his  essay  on  Dante  (1824)  : “ The  great  majo- 
rity of  the  young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies,  who, 
when  they  are  asked  whether  they  read  Italian,  answer 
‘ Yes,'  never  go  beyond  the  stories  at  the  end  of  their 
grammar — the  Pastor  FLdo — or  an  act  of  Arlaserse. 
I’hey  could  as  soon  read  a Babylonian  brick  as  a canto 
of  Dante.”  This  last  phrase,  although  of  course  a figure 
of  speech,  is  to  a great  extent  true  of  the  Paradiso,  and 
in  a lesser  degree  of  the  Pwcjatorio.  The  Inferno  is  less 
difficult  than  either  of  the  other  two  cantiche. 


probably  acquainted  with  the  Divina  Commedia. 
The  two  passages  which  Erato  Hills  quotes  from 
Shakspeare  certainly  bear  a striking  resemblance  to 
certain  passages  in  Dante  ; but  with  regard  to  the 
“top  of  judgment  ” in  Measure  for  Measure  (“la 
cima  di  giudicio”  in  Dante),  I do  not  think  we  must 
build  too  much  on  this,  as  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  both  poets  may  have  taken  the  phrase  inde- 
pendently from  some  older  writer.  Longfellow  in 
his  note  on  this  passage  in  Dante  quotes  the  lines 
from  Measure  for  Measure  mentioned  by  Erato 
Hills,  and  explains  the  “cima  di  giudicio”  as 
“ the  apex  juris  or  top  of  judgment ; the  supreme 
decree  of  God.”  Was  the  phrase  apex  juris  used 
by  the  mediieval  schoolmen  ? The  other  passage 
about  the  turning  of  the  kej'S  {Inferno,  c.  xiii.  58- 
61)  is  a very  remarkable  parallelism,  both  of  thought 
and  expression,  with  the  lines  from  the  Tempest 
ipioted  by  your  correspondent.  I subjoin  the 
original  passage  in  Dante,  together  with  Long- 
fellow’s translation,  which  is  more  literal  than 
Cary’s 

“ lo  son  colui  che  tenni  ambo  le  chiavi 
Del  cuor  di  Federigo,  e che  le  volsi, 

Serrando  e disserrando,  si  soavi, 

Che  dal  segreto  sue  quasi  ogni  uom  tolsi.” 

“ I am  the  one  who  both  keys  had  in  keeping 

Of  Frederick’s  heart,  and  turned  them  to  and  fro 
So  softly  in  unlocking  and  in  locking. 

That  from  his  secrets  most  men  I withheld.” 

I have  spoken  above  of  Spenser  as  a friend  of 
Shakspeare.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  the 
two  poets  were  personally  acquainted,  but  Mr. 
Hales,  in  his  life  of  Spenser  prefixed  to  the 
Globe  edition  of  Spenser’s  works,  says  “ there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Spenser  was  acquainted 
with  Shakspeare.”  His  reasons  for  thinking  so 
need  not  be  stated  here,  as  they  are  beside  the 
subject  of  the  present  article. 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

Of  the  two  curious  parallels  given  by  Erato 
Hills  from  Shakespeare  and  Cary’s  translation  of 
Dante,  as  regards  the  second,  Measure  for  Measure, 
ii.  2, 

“ How  would  you  he 

If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  arel” 

and 

“ The  sacred  height 
Of  judgment  doth  not  stoop,” 

I find  I have,  among  many  thousand  MS.  remarks 
on  the  margin  of  a copy  of  the  plays,  the  following 
note,  made  years  since,  on  “top”  : “Shakespeare 
may  have  taken  this  from  Dante’s  Furgatorio, 
vi.  37, 

‘ Cima  di  giudicio  non  s’  avvalla,’ 
but  Collier’s  folio,  1632,  reads,  perhaps  rightly, 
‘God.’”  With  respect  to  this,  therefore,  Erato 
Hills  was  anticipated.  John  J.  A.  Boase. 

7,  Albion  Terrace,  Exmouth. 
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Is  SuiCtDE  PECULIAR  TO  MaN  ? (5‘''  S.  X.  166.) 
— I remember,  many  years  ago,  some  relatives  of 
mine  going  to  reside  by  the  seaside,  and  taking  a 
very  line  cat  with  them.  Tom  was  kept  for  a day 
or  two  shut  lip  in  the  dark,  secundum  artem  in 
such  trying  cases  ; but  within  a few  seconds  of  his 
release  he  dashed  into  the  sea,  and  his  stiff  corpse 
lay  on  the  shore  in  the  morning.  J.  C.  J. 

A supposed  instance  of  “ canine  suicide  ” is 
noticed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Batchelor,  of  Odiham,  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  3’'*^  S.  V.  515,  June,  1864.  It  is  stated 
that  a Newfoundland  dog,  belonging  to  a Mr. 
Hurst,  which  had  followed  a man  on  to  the  floating 
bridge  at  Gosport,  and  had  been  driven  off,  “ then 
deliberately  walked  round  to  the  adjoining  Grid- 
iron, placed  its  head  under  the  water,  and  died 
without  a struggle.”  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this, 
ns  in  the  two  cases  cmtc,  p.  166,  the  form  of  death 
is  by  drowning.  Ed.  Marshall. 

In  the  account  of  the  feline  suicide  ('?),  which  I 
saw  before  it  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  it  will  be 
observed  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  place 
where  the  kittens  were  drowned.  Possibly  it  was 
in  the  pond  in  front  of  the  house,  and  the  cat  may 
have  known  this.  If  so,  it  offers  a solution  of  her 
apparently  suicidal  act,  as  she  probably  would 
imagine  she  could  fetch  out  her  progeny. 

E.  P.  Hampton  Egberts. 

The  late  Prof.  Youatt  wrote  a book  containing 
many  curious  and  authenticated  anecdotes  of 
various  animals  (I  cannot  vouch  for  the  title, 
but  this  was  the  subject),  and  in  it  there  is  an 
account  of  a horse  that  committed  suicide.  To  all 
appearance  the  animal  knew  perfectly  well  the 
result  of  its  strange  act.  H.  E.  Wilkinson. 

Anerley. 

Scholars  of  the  Last  Century  (5*'^  S.  x. 
208.) — A parallel  case  with  that  of  Edward  Lye, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  mentioned  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Ward,  occurs  in  the  life  of  Dr.  John  Mill,  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  O.xford,  the  well-known 
editor  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Hartwell  Horne 
observes  (Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, vol.  V.  p.  22) : “ The  labour  of  thirty  years 
was  devoted  to  this  edition  by  Dr.  Mill,  who 
finished  it  only  fourteen  days  before  his  death.” 
He  died  of  apoplexy,  June  23,  1707  (Hook’s  Biog. 
Diet.).  Ed.  Marshall. 

Decennarius  : Deciner  : Tithingman  (5‘''  S. 
X.  167.) — By  the  laws  of  King  Alfred  each  separate 
shire  or  county  was  divided  into  hundreds  and 
tithings,  that  is,  into  families  of  hundreds  and 
tens,  and  to  the  latter  it  is  that  the  decennarius 
belonged.  Chambers,  in  his  Cyclopaedia,  gives  a 
full  account  of  this  institution,  than  which  none 
can  furnish  a better  reply  to  your  correspondent’s 
query.  He  says  : — 


“ Becmimiers,  cleciners,  or  doziners,  in  the  ancient 
monuments  of  our  law,  are  such  as  were  wont  to  have 
the  oversight  and  check  of  the  friburghs,  for  maintenance 
of  the  king’s  peace,  the  limits  of  whose  jurisdiction  was 
called  decenna  and  dozein." 

They  seem  to  have  had  very  large  authority  in 
the  Saxon  times,  taking  cognizance  of  causes 
within  their  circuit,  and  redressing  wrongs  by  way 
of  judgment.  Thus  Briton  : — 

“We  will  that  all  those  vtho  are  fourteen  years  old 
shall  make  oath  that  they  will  be  sufficient  and  loyal  to 
us,  and  neither  be  felons,  nor  assenting  to  felons  ; and 
we  will  that  all  profess  themselves  of  this  or  that  dozein, 
and  make  or  offer  surety  of  their  behaviour  by  those  or 
those  doziners,  except  religious  persons,  clerks,  knights’ 
eldest  sons,  and  women.’’ 

“ A dozein  now,”  he  continues,  “ seems  to  be  no  other 
than  a leet ; for  in  leets  only  this  oath  is  administered 
by  the  steward,  and  taken  by  such  as  are  twelve  years 
old  or  upwards.” 

Of  friburgh  he  says  : — 

“ Among  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  denoted  the  same 
as  frank-pledge  did  after  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

“ Every  man  in  this  kingdom  was  anciently  associated 
in  some  decennary,  or  company  of  ten  families,  who  were 
pledged  or  bound  for  each  other  to  keep  the  peace  and 
observe  the  law.  If  any  offence  was  done  by  one,  the 
other  nine  were  to  answer  it;  that  is,  if  the  criminal 
fled  from  justice,  they  had  thirty  days  allowed  to  appre- 
hend him  ; if  he  was  not  taken  in  tliat  time,  he  who  was 
i\\e>  frihurgli,  i.e.  the  principal  of  the  ten,  should  take 
two  of  his  own  number,  and  the  chief  pledges  of  three 
neighbouring  frilmrfjhs,  who  were  to  purge  themselves 
and  their  friburgh  of  the  forfeiture  and  flight  of  the 
criminal.  If  they  could  not  do  this,  the  principal  pledge, 
with  the  other  eight,  were  to  make  satisfaction. 

“Great  men  were  not  combined  in  any  ordinary 
decenna  or  dozein,  as  being  deemed  a sufficient  assurance 
for  themselves  and  their  menial  servants.” 

Edmund  Tew',  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory. 

Longfellow’s  Translation  of  Dante  (5‘'‘  S. 
X.  144.)— Speaking  of  the  translations  of  Dante 
generally,  Mr.  Bouchier  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that,  “as  far  as  English  readers  are  concerned, 
Longfellow’s  translation  is  so  excellent  in  all 
respects  that  it  appears  to  me  to  have  rendered 
any  subsequent  one  superfluous.  It  is  true,” 
he  adds,  “ that  Longfellow’s  version  is  not  _ in 
tersa  ri?na,  and  that  an  absolutely  perfect  version 
of  any  poet  ought  to  be  in  the  poet’s  own  metre. 
Such  a version,  however,  in  the  case  of  Dante 
appears  to  be  unattainable.”  Perhaps  it  is  so  in 
every  case,  unless  there  be  a certain  consanguinity, 
so  to  say,  between  two  languages,  and  a certain 
natural  readiness  in  the  one  to  yield  itself  to  the 
forms  and  measures  of  the  other.  Even^  then 
a poet  does  not  adopt  “the  form”  into  which  he 
has  thrown  his  poem  without  reflection,  and  with- 
out feeling  its  aptitude  for  fulfilling  its  purpose. 
And  the  “ form  ” of  the  work  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  any  more  than  the  exactitude  of  tlie 
rendering  of  the  sense  and  the  expression.  Now 
to  me  there  is  something  very  fine  and  expressive 
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in  the  correspondence  between  the  subject  and  the 
metre  of  Dante,  and  I must  say  I feel  a terrible 
want  when  he  is  translated  merely  into  even  the 
very  best  and  most  carefully  harmonized  blank 
verse.  As  I read  his  magnificent  terza  rima,  it 
sounds  in  my  ear  like  the  breaking  of  the  ocean  on 
a rough  or  pebbly  beach, — monotonous  indeed,  but 
grand  in  its  monotony,  and  the  grander  for  it. 
But  I feel  all  the  difliculty  of  translating  Dante  in 
the  same  measure  for  two  reasons  : the  first,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  measure  itself  ; and 
the  second,  on  account  of  the  almost  total  im- 
possibility of  finding  a sufficiency  of  rhymes  in  the 
due  order  and  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence, 
Avithout  resorting  to  stiff  or  antiquated  or  un- 
natural forms  and  Avords,  or  introducing  new  ideas, 
Avhich  no  writer  Avill  tolerate  less  than  Dante, 
Avhose  pictures  are  so  complete  that  they  are  spoiled 
by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a single  image. 

Mr.  Wright  in  his  translation  felt  the  difficulty 
in  both  Avays,  and  has  tried  to  avoid  it  by  leaving 
tbe  middle  line  Avithout  corresponding  rhyme,  and, 
if  I can  trust  my  own  ear,  Avith  considerable  effect. 
The  final  fall  of  the  stanza  brings  to  it  more  of 
resemblance  to  that  of  Dante  than  any  other  trans- 
lation which  I have  seen.  Indeed,  taking  into 
account  “ form  as  Avell  as  sense,”  I have  been  in 
the  habit  of  recommending  this  translation  to  mere 
English  readers  as  the  one  Avhich,  take  it  all  in  all, 
Avould  on  the  Avhole  give  them  the  best  notion  of 
Dante  in  the  original.  I wish  that  Mr.  Bouchibr 
had  happened  to  mention  his  estimate  of  Wright’s 
translation,  but  a comparative  review  of  the  several 
translations  Avas  not  exactly  his  object,  though  I 
fancy  he  could  make  such  a one  very  interesting 
and  useful.  S.  K. 

WilmsloAV. 

[Has  our  correspondent  seen  the  papers  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
on  the  “ English  Translations  of  Dante,”  5't  S.  viii.  365, 
417;  ix.  3131] 

“ Sir  BEAa.s  of  Hajirtoun  ” (5“‘  S.  x.  207.) — 
The  folloAving,  in  reply  to  West’s  first  rj^uery,  is 
from  the  Bibliotheca,  lianioniensis : — 

“ Sir  Bevys  of  Southampton,  the  Son  of  Guy,  Erie  of 
Southampton.  4to.  llichard  Pynson,  n.d. 

Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton.  4to.  London,  by  W.  Cop- 
lande,  n.d. 

Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton.  With  cuts.  4to.  London,  by 
Thomas  East,  n.d. 

Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton.  With  15  woodcuts.  4to. 
C.  W.  for  W.  Lee,  n.d. 

Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton.  Newly  corrected  and  amended. 
4to.  London,  Richard  Bishop,  n.d. 

Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton.  4to.  [Before  1622.] 

Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton.  With  Avoodcuts.  4to.  London, 
1622. 

Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton.  4to.  London,  1689. 

Sir  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  a metrical  Romance.  Edited 
by  W.  B.  D.  D.  Turnbull  from  the  Auchinleck  MS.  for 
the  iMaitland  Club.  4to.  Edinb.,  1838. 

Sir  Bevis  of  Hamptown,  the  Adventures  of,  rendered 
with  historical  preface,  &c.,  by  E.  H.  Jones.  12ino.,  1870. 

This  work  was  a very  favourite  book  of  Bunyan’s, 


and  was  suggestive  to  him  of  many  parts  of  his  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  See  Macaulay’s  Biographies  and  Siuiles’s 
Character.” — P.  6. 

See  also  Bohu’s  Lowndes,  vol.  i.  p.  167,  as  to 
where  MS.  and  printed  copies  of  the  above  editions 
are  to  be  found.  H.  G.  C. 

Basingstoke. 

In  the  recent  sale  catalogue  of  the  Didot  Library 
lot  30  was  “ Beuve  d’Anstone,”  a quarto  MS.  on 
vellum,  ascribed  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  its  description  will  answer  West’s 
second  set  of  questions  : — 

“ La  chanson  de  Beuve  d’Anstnne,  encore  inedite,  est 
assurement  une  des  plus  belles  de  nos  temps  epiques. 
Elle  n’est  conservde  que  dans  un  petit  nombre  de  manu- 
scrits.  La  Bibliotheque  Nationale  en  possede  deux: 
Pun  da  xiii"'”  siede,  I'autre  du  xiv“.  La  versification 
rappelle  ici  le  texte  de  la  Chanson  de  Roland  du  celebre 

manuscrit  d’Oxford 11  finit  par  ces  mots  : ‘Explicit 

b.  de  hampton.  Ameu.’  ” 

T.  B.  J. 

Tortosa  (5**'  S.  X.  188.) — “Tortosa,  in  Spain, 
crusade  against  proclaimed  by  Eugenius  III.,  1 148 ; 
captured  by  Genoese,  1148”  (Woodward  and 
Cates’s  Encyclopeedia  of  Chronology). 

E.  M.  Spence. 

A Gold  Napoleon  (5*'^  S.  x.  189.) — A twenty- 
franc  piece,  “ Cent  jours,  retour  de  I’Empereur,” 
March  to  June,  1815  ; laureated  head  to  the  left. 
Eev.,  EMPIRE  FRANCAis,  20  FRANCS,  1810  ; struck 
at  Paris.  Numismatic  value,  twenty-five  shillings. 

Harris  Gibson. 

Surnames  (5*'“  S.  x.  2u4.) — I must  reluctantly 
own  that  there  are  many  poor  families  of  the 
terrible  name  of  Gaukrodger  in  the  hilly  parts  of 
the  West  Eiding.  I have  heard  that  they  are  of 
Flemish  extraction.  Tregeagle. 

Election  of  Pope  Urban  VI.  (5‘**  S.  x.  208.) 
— Froissart,  as  it  seems  to  me,  must  have  jumbled 
up  the  names  of  Urban  VI.  and  Urban  VII.  He 
is  right  in  the  main  in  what  he  says  of  the  election 
of  the  former,  but  certainly  wrong  in  stating  his 
pontificate  only  to  have  lasted  three  days.  It 
lasted  over  eleven  years  ; Bower  says  eleven  years, 
six  months,  and  six  or  seven  days.  Urban  VII.’s 
pontificate  was  a short  one,  less  than  a fortnight, 
for  he  was  chosen  on  the  15th  of  September,  1590, 
and  died  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  I find 
no  mention  of  the  place  of  his  interment,  but  of 
Urban  VI.  it  is  positively  asserted  that  he  was 
buried  in  the  Vatican,  after,  as  was  suspected, 
having  died  of  poison.  Onuphrius  Pauvinius,  in 
his  notes  to  Platina’s  life  of  this  Pope,  says  his 
monument  was  remaining  in  his  time.  By  this  I 
think  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  but  little  foun- 
dation for  Froissart’s  story. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory. 
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“SuissEs”  AT  St.  Petersburg  (5^'’  S.  x.  188.) 
— The  term  suisse,  applied  to  the  concierge  or  door- 
keeper at  St.  Petersburg,  is  merely  an  importation 
from  France,  where  the  porter  in  a nobleman’s 
fiimily  was  formerly  so  called,  from  the  nationality 
of  those  who  usually  fulfilled  that  office  : — 

“II  m’avait  fait  venir  d’Amiens  pour  etre  Suisse.” 

Les  Plaideurs. 

D.  M. 

Sir  Matthew  Half,  (5*''  S.  x.  188.)— An 
account  of  the  trial  at  Chelmsford,  sa,id  to  have 
been  copied  from  an  old  newspaper,  appeared  in 
the  Sunderland  Weekly  Times  for  April  12  last. 
Mr.  Weight  is  welcome  to  my  cutting  if  he  will 
furnish  me  with  his  address. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road,  N. 

Welsh  Psalter,  1588  (5^”  S.  x.  188.)— Thos. 
Ions,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.,  in  his  Cantica  Ecclesiastica, 
1849,  says  The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  published 
in  1562,  is  the  earliest  of  which  we  have  any  record 
as  being  accompanied  with  music.  The  melodies 
of  the  church  tunes  were  given  in  this  book.  In 
the  following  year  John  Day  published  The  Whole 
Psalmes  on  Foure  Partes,  ivhiche  may  be  song  to 
al  Musical  Instrumentes,  set  forth  for  the  Encrease 
of  Virtue  and  Abolishing  of  other  Vayne  and 
Trifling  Bullards.  The  Psalter  of  Thomas  Este, 
first  printed  in  1592,  and  that  of  Thomas  Eavens- 
croft,  in  1621,  were  the  principal  works  of  their 
kind  : the  latter  has  been  justly  termed  “ the  fount 
and  standard  of  English  psalmody.”  John  Play- 
ford  published  a P.salter  in  1671  with  the  tunes  in 
four  parts,  and  shortly  afterwards  a selection  for 
three  voices,  for  which  there  appears  to  have  been 
a large  demand,  it  having  gone  through  man}' 
editions.  I have  no  doubt  AIr.  Dore’s  is  a later 
edition  of  that  of  John  Day,  published  in  1563. 
His  description  corresponds  exactly  with  one  in 
my  possession. 

Edward  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.Newc. 

Bisbopwearmouth,  Buibam. 

In  Rowlands’s  Cambrian  Bibliograijhy  this 
Psalter  is  mentioned  under  the  date  1588,  but  is 
given  as  a quarto.  No  further  description  of  the 
book  is  given,  but  in  a note  it  is  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Johnson  {Typographia,  vol.  i.  p.  591), 
to  have  been  printed  by  Barker.  As  I can  hardly 
expect  Mr.  Dore  to  repose  so  much  confidence  in 
a stranger  as  to  favour  me  with  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  volume,  I should  feel  greatly  obliged 
if  he  would  give  through  the  medium  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
a,  more  detailed  description  of  it.  Glanirvon. 

Clerks  of  the  Peace  (5‘'‘  S.  x.  148.)  — I 
aannot  tell  your  correspondent  by  what  authority 
elerks  of  the  peace  sign  official  documents  with 
their  surnames  only  ; it  is  certain  that  they  do  so, 
ind  I think  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  no 


Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  it.  It  is  a mere 
custom,  the  origin  of  which  seems  to  be  unknown. 
There  is  no  Act  that  I know  of  by  which  noble- 
men sign  by  their  titular  names  only.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  bishops,  who  sign  by  their  Chris- 
tian names  and  the  names  of  their  sees.  It  is 
custom,  I fancy,  in  all  these  cases. 

Fredk.  Rule. 

“Tragedie  of  Jeptha  his  Daughter”  (5“'  S. 
X.  288.) — I have  taken  some  pains  to  obtain  the 
information  Me.  Inglis  seeks.  Neither  in  the 
History  of  the  French  Theatre  by  the  brothers 
Parfaict  nor  in  that  by  Hippolyte  Lucas  is  there 
any  reference  to  a play  by  Duplessis-Mornay.  In 
none  of  the  numerous  lists  of  French  dramas  can 
I find  a mention  of  the  name.  In  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Theatres  de  Paris,  vol.  iii.  p.  129,  edit.  1756, 
a drama  entitled  Jepthe,  on  le  Vani,  is  attributed 
to  Florent  Chrestien,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
famous  Satire  MenigojJee.  This  first  appeared  in 
1567,  was  printed,  according  to  Parfaict,  by 
Henri  Estienne,  and  was  three  or  four  times  re- 
])rinted.  It  was  one  of  many  translations  from  the 
Latin  of  George  Buchanan.  There  is  some  pro- 
bability that  Prynne  confounded  two  well-known 
champions  of  the  Huguenots,  and  attributed  to 
Duplessis-Mornay  what  belongs  to  Florent  Chres- 
tien. Chettle  wrote  a play  on  the  subject  of 
Jephthah  which  is  now  lost.  This,  of  course,  may 
also  have  been  a translation.  What  information 
(meagre  enough)  is  obtainable  jMr.  Inglls  will  find 
in  tbe  Biographic  Universelle  under  “ George 
Buchanan  ” ; in  the  Histoire  dn  Theatre  Francois 
of  Parfaict,  vol.  iii.  p.  357  ; Histoire  da  Theatre 
Frangais,  par  Hippolyte  Lucas,  1863,  vol.  iii. 
p.  269  ; and  Annales  Hramatiques,  par  une 
Societe  de  Gens  de  Lettres,  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 

J.  Knight. 

“At  the  blunt”  (5^^  S.  x,  188.) — Halliwell,  in 
his  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Woi'ds, 
gives  the  following  explanation  of  this  expression  : 

“ At  tops,  when  the  top  flies  away  out  of  the  hand 
without  spinning,  ‘that's  a limit.’  Cotgrave  lias,  ‘ halre 
le  fer,  to  play  at  llimt  or  at  foyles.’  It  is  also  a well- 
known  slang  term  for  money.” 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road,  N. 

Length  of  a Generation  (5**^  S.  ix.  488,  518; 
X.  95,  130,  157,  197.)— Captain  the  Hon.  Francis 
Maude,  R.N.,  is  son  of  Cornwallis,  first  Viscount 
Hawarden,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Robert  Maude, 
Bart.,  who  was  born  more  than  two  centuries  ago, 
when  Charles  II.  was  king.  Gort. 

The  Wakeman  at  Ripon  (5‘''  S.  x.  148, 253.) — 
In  the  Elizabethan  State  Papers,  1598,  vol.  cclxvii.. 
No.  44,  is  a MS.  called  “The  Town  Book  of 
Ripon  corrected  and  amended,  by  general  consent 
of  Hen.  Singleton,  now  Wakeman,  and  the  most 
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part  of  the  Aldermen.”  In  this  document  it  is 
stated  that  the  office  of  waheman,  for  maintaining 
order  and  suppressing  outrages  in  the  town,  had 
existed  since  before  the  Conquest.  The  document 
deals  with  the  excessive  number  of  aldermen,  and 
refers  to  the  efforts  of  Sir  Wm.  Mallory  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York  to  restore  order  in  the  town. 
See  Cal.,  p.  GT.  John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford. 

The  Divinino  or  Winchel  Eod  (5*'’  S.  ii.  511; 
V.  507  ; vi.  19,  33,  106,  150,  210,  237  ; x.  295.)— 
I add  the  following  testimony,  I believe  from  De 
Quince}',  as  I find  it  among  other  extracts,  in  an 
old  note-book  of  mine,  from  his  writings,  but  it 
seems  I accidentally  omitted  to  append  the  refer- 
ence : — 

“ In  Somersetshire,  which  is  a county  the  most  ill 
watered  of  all  in  England,  upon  building  a house  there 
arises  uniformly  a difficulty  in  selecting  a proper  site  for 
a well.  The  remedy  is  to  call  in  a set  of  local  rhahdo- 
mantists.  These  men  traverse  the  adjacent  ground, 
holding  the  willow  rod  horizontally  ; wherever  that  dips, 
or  inclines  itself  spontaneously  to  the  ground,  there  will 
be  found  w.ater.  I have  myself  not  only  seen  the  process 
tried  with  success,  but  have  witnessed  the  enormous 
trouble,  delay,  and  expense  accruing  to  those  of  the 
opposite  faction  who  refused  to  benefit  by  this  art.” 

C.  C.  M. 

“ Marquis  ” v.  “ Marquess  ” (5‘’’  S.  ix.  167, 
315,  353,  519  ; x.  IIS.) — Marques  of  Brandeu- 
burgh,  Marqties  of  hlountferant  (Berners’s  trans.  of 
Eroissart,  edit.  1525,  reprint  1812,  voh  ii.  pp.  19, 
20,  SO).  John  Pike,  F.S.A. 

The  Arms  of  Cyprus  (5‘’‘  S.  x.  163,  189,  218, 
229.) — An  interesting  account  of  this  island  will 
be  found  in  Heylyn’s  Cosmograqshie,  edit,  fob, 
London,  1666,  pp.  677-83. 

“The  arms  hereof,”  he  says,  “were  quarterly — first, 
Argent,  a cross  potent  between  crosses  or;  secondly, 
Barre-wise  of  eight  pieces,  arg.  and  azure,  supporting 
a lion  passant  azure,  crowned  or;  thirdly,  A lion  gules; 
and  fourthly,  Argent,  a lion  gules;  as  Bara,  a French 
herald,  hath  given  the  blazon.” 

E.  C. 

Cork, 

Whimsical  Parliamentary  Epitomes  (5*’’ 
S.  ix.  385;  x.  51.) — It  was  not  “assumption” 
altogether  on  ray  part  when  I believed  that  the 
extract  I gave  from  the  Salopian  Journal  of  1802 
was  taken  from  a London  paper.  In  those  days 
the  paper  in  cpiestion  was  a very  small  one,  and 
chiefly  made  up  of  extracts  from  other  papers. 
The  original  news  was  very  scanty  indeed.  The 
execution  of  four  malefactors  in  front  of  Shrews- 
bury gaol  in  one  of  its  issues  of  the  previous  April 
Avas  described  in  four  lines,  and  the  jirevious  trial 
of  the  prisoners  in  under  a dozen.  Very  different 
this  from  the  penny-a-lining  of  the  present  age. 

A.  E. 


The  Barony  of  Courtenay  of  Okehampton 
(5'”  S.  ix.  268,  296,  376, 494.)— AVill  you  allow  me 
to  supplement  Mr.  Boyle’s  note  at  the  last 
reference,  which,  owing  to  absence  from  home, 

I have  only  now  seen  ? The  pedigree  of  the 
descendants  of  Sir  Eoger  Cliflbrd  and  the  Lady 
Jane  Courtenay  referred  to  by  your  correspondent 
is  probably  that  found  in  Banks’s  Extinct  Baronage, 
vol.  ii.  p.  119,  and  in  Banks’s  Baronia  Angliea 
Concentrata,  vol.  i.  p.  166  (ed.  1844),  in  which 
latter  the  name  of  the  husband  of  Jane,  the  grand- 
daughter (not  the  daughter)  of  the  heiress  of 
Courtenay,  is  given  as  “ William  Cox,  Esq.,  of 
Suffolk.”  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  Edward 
Cliflbrd,  the  brother  of  Jane  Cox  or  Coe,  is  said  to 
have  left  issue  “ Dorothy,  an  only  child.”  Whether 
this  latter  afterwards  married  is  not  stated  ; but 
if  so,  and  she  left  descendants,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  a prior  claim  to  those  of  her  aunt  to 
represent  the  old  baronial  house  of  Courtenay. 

W.  D.  Pine. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Common  Cacology  (2"‘1  S.  iii.  164  ; 3'''^  S.  x. 
447  ; 5^’’  S.  x.  91,  277.) — 6.  It  is  rather  hard 
measure  to  call  from  ivhence  a vulgarity  ; for  it 
is  respectably  old,  and  those  Avho  use  the  phrase 
sin  in  good  company.  Benthara  says,  “ From  the 
same  source  from  ivhence” ; Marlowe,  Ediv.  II., 
i.  1,  146,  “ I went  from  hence.”  From  thence  in 
Matthew  iv.  21  goes  back  through  all  the  great 
versions  to  Tyndale,  and  from  hence  in  Luke  iv.  9 
through  all  to  Wiclif.  Gascoigne  says  “from 
whence  it  came  ” in  the  Steel  Glas.  Mr.  Arber’s 
delightful  reprint  of  Beynarcl  the  Fox  tells  us  on 
Caxton’s  authority,  in  a.d.  1481,  “ Departed  brune 
meryly  fro  thens.”  And  Sir  John  Maundeville 
declares  that  in  the  fourteenth  century,  “ From 
thens  gon  men  to  Samarye,”  besides  adding  that 
“fro  Jerusalem  unto  thidre  is  3 Journeyes.”  Is 
the  phrase  worse  than  the  good  Latin  ex  urbe,  or 
in  urbem,  or  ex-inde  ? 0.  W.  Tancock. 

Sherborne. 

Eeceipt  for  making  or  keeping  the  Mouth 
Small  (5‘''  S.  x.  124,  236,  275.)— I remember 
being  taught  by  my  mother  to  pronounce  the  fol- 
lowing formula,  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  a child  from  becoming  “underhung”: 
“Fanny  Finch  fried  five  fine,  fat,  floundering 
frogs  for  Francis  Fowler.” 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Coats  of  Arms  on  China  (5‘''  S.  x.  86, 176.) — 
Nothing  of  the  kind  (p.  176).  The  whole  decoration, 
coats  of  arms  included,  on  the  so-called  Lowestoft 
china  is  Oriental,  copied  from  English  prints  or 
drawings  sent  out  for  the  purpose.  There  are 
specimens  of  Oriental  china  decorated  in  England, 
1 especially  at  Chelsea,  but  they  difl'er  entirely  from 
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the  Chinese  imitations  of  English  patterns  and 
designs.  I have  just  seen  in  the  Louvre  four  fine 
Chinese  beakers  with  the  arms  of  the  Due  d’Orleans 
painted  on  them.  I know  personally  of  much  of 
the  so-called  Lowestoft  china  which  was  certainly 
brought  direct  from  the  East.  If  your  correspondent 
wishes  to  see  the  great  difference  between  Oriental 
china  decorated  in  England  and  that  which  was 
I painted  in  China  in  imitation  of  English  patterns, 
j he  can  do  so  well  by  studying  the  collection  of 
that  master-expert  Mr.  Franks  at  Eethnal  Green 
Museum.  There  are  experts  and  experts,  as  many 
a page  in  published  books  on  porcelain  proves, 
i J.  C.  J. 

! CoiLLTE  Con  (5*’’  S.  x.  187,  251.)— I beg  to 
j thank  E.  C.  for  his  obliging  reply.  I may,  how- 
; ever,  say  that  before  sending  my  query  I had  gone 
; carefully  through  the  index  to  the  Four  Masters, 
and  had  noted  the  resemblance  between  Coillte 
' Conmaicne  and  Coillte  Con.  The  latter  is  named 
I in  a Galway  story,  “ When  Coillte  Con  woods 
were  growing.” 

May  I take  this  opportunity  to  remark  how  the 
communications  of  writers  on  Irish  matters  speci- 
1 ally  suffer  at  the  hands  of  printers  whenever  words 
[ occur  in  the  ancient  language  1 In  my  former 
I communication  on  this  subject,  by  mistake  a colon 
I was  interpolated  between  Coillte  and  Con. 

D.  F. 

! Hammersmith. 

I 

I Funeral  Armour  in  Churches  (5*’'  S.  ix. 
j 429;  X.  11,  73,  129,  152,  199,  276.)— I was  in 
; Hexham  Abbey  Church  about  two  years  ago,  and 
j saw  a helmet  fastened  certainly  on  the  north  side 
j of  the  choir,  but  at  the  extreme  east  end,  above  the 
, frith-stool,  not  on  a pillar.  I would  gently  correct 
' Mr.  Manuel  for  his  Zapsits,  “ centre  aisle.”  An 
aisle  (wing)  must  be  on  one  side  or  another  ; 
central  it  cannot  be.  This  piece  of  armour  re- 
■ minded  me  of  Scott’s  fine  picture  (in  Hoheby)  of 
I the  gage  of  battle  on  the  Borders  : — 

“ O’er  Hexham’s  altar  hung  my  glove.” 

Perhaps  the  poet  may  have  seen  this  headpiece, 
which  thus  suggested  the  line. 

At  Bamburgh,  a fine  fourteenth  century  church, 

[ there  are  (or  were)  some  pieces  of  armour  on  the 
wall  of  the  chancel.  Anglo-Scotus. 

Early  Double  Names  (5*'‘  S.  ix.  388,  435.) — 
In  1297  Simon  Blaking  took  sanctuary  in  St. 

1 Nicholas’s  Church,  Great  Yarmouth,  having  killed 
William  FitzNicholas  Blaking,  of  Martham 
(Drury’s  Yarmouth,  p.  63). 

F.  Danby  Palmer. 

Great  Yarmouth. 

“ Durance  vile  ” (5‘’’  S.  x.  288.) — The  passage 
j in  Froissart  which  Mr.  Stone  inquires  after  is  in 
1 vol.  ii.  c.  136,  as  follows  : “ Car  quand  un  Alle- 


mand  tient  un  prisonnier,  il  le  met  en  seps,  et  en 
fers,  et  clures  'prisons,  sans  en  avoir  pitie,  et  pour 
avoir  plus  grand’  finance  d’argent.”  Durance  is 
generally  recognized  as  a corruption  of  the  low 
French  duresse,  hardship,  constraint,  imprison- 
ment ; — 

“ If  he  should  through  pride  your  doom  undo, 

Do  you  by  duress  him  compel  thereto.” 

Fairy  Queen,  in  Todd. 

H.  Wedgwood. 

“The  Wyche”  (S***  S.  x.  87,  158.)— Various 
have  been  the  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
name  (which  I prefer  to  spell  Wych,  following 
Chambers  and  Lees),  and  no  satisfactory  one  has 
been  found.  The  idea  that  seems  to  strike  the  visitor 
to  Malvern,  on  hearing  that  “the  Witch”  (for  so  it 
is  pronounced)  is  to  be  the  object  of  his  first  walk 
or  drive,  is  that  one  of  “ the  weird  sisters”  had,  or 
possibly  still  lias,  her  abode  there.  Nor  is  the 
illusion  dispelled  when  the  dark  chasm  is  reached, 
by  which  the  road  linking  the  counties  of  Hereford 
and  Worcester  passes.  Should  a nor’-easter  or  a 
sou’-wester  drive  through  the  funnel  you  might  be 
easily  whisked  off  your  legs  on  a broomstick. 
iMany,  I have  no  doubt,  carry  away  with  them  the 
permanent  impression  of  a haunted  place.  But 
apart  from  the  difficulty  that  the  mere  name  of  a 
person  cannot  be  accepted  for  a dwelling  or  locality, 
we  must  look  for  something  more  tangible  and 
probable. 

The  favourite  theory  of  the  local  antiquaries  is 
that  the  limit  of  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  inhabited  by  the  Huicii,  having  been 
here,  it  was  therefore  so  called.  But  the  objection 
just  advanced  again  applies  with  equal  force. 
Then  the  natural  attributes  of  the  Wych  present 
themselves.  Water  is  no  do'ubt  found  close  by,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  on  the  flanks  of  the  Malvern 
range  ; and  Droitwich,  Nantwich,  and  other  places 
where  salt  springs  exist,  are  cited.  But  here  there 
is  no  such  spring  ; and,  moreover,  Mr.  Taylor,  in 
his  TJ^ords  and  Places,  derives  the  suffix  in  the 
names  of  these  towns  from  the  viks,  or  bays,  in 
which  the  brine  was  reduced  to  salt  by  evaporation, 
and  not  in  any  way  from  the  springs  themselves. 

It  has  often  struck  me,  when  admiring  from  the 
Worcestershire  plain  this  singular  recess  in  the 
hillside,  that  another  natural  feature  may  have 
been  the  true  origin.  We  still  talk  of  a rabbit- 
hutch  ; but  in  olden  times  hutch,  A.-S.  hiccecca,  was 
a most  important  word  in  our  language.  _ It  stood 
for  a cupboard,  a chest,  a trough,  and  it  is  believed 
even  that  the  wych-elm  acquired  the  prefix  from  the 
wood  of  that  tree  being  employed  by  preference  in 
the  making  of  hutches,  or  wyches.  Many  instances 
of  the  large  application  of  the  word  might  be  given  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum 
has  “ Hoche,  or  Whyche— Archa,  cista,”  and  that 
in  the  Early  English  Alliterative  Poems  in  the 
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JJ'cst  Midland  Dialed,  edited  by  Dr.  jMorris,  B. 
1.  3G1,  Noah’s  ark  is  thus  spoken  of  : — 

“ Thenne  sone  comlje  seuenh®  day,  when  samned  w'ern 
alle, 

& alle  woned  in  ]pe  wlhchche,  \^e  wylde&  )ie  tame.” 

The  use  of  the  definite  article  also  supports  the 
view  that  some  special  characteristic  was  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  gave  the  name  ; and  I would 
suggest  to  any  one  who  knows  the  peculiarities  of 
this  deep  cutting  or  gap  that  it  was  a resemblance 
to  a hutch  that  found  favour  in  their  eyes. 

Something  might  be  said  for  the  Welsh  uch,  Erse 
nach,  height,  top.  “ The  Ehydd,”  about  four  miles 
eastward  of  the  Wych,  undoubtedly  owes  its 
name  to  having  been  the  passage-place  of  the 
Britons  over  the  Severn.  But  I leave  this  alter- 
native to  others  more  versed  in  Celtic  etymology 
and  pronunciation.  Vincent  S.  Lean. 

Great  Malvern. 


“ Faith  unfaithful”  (5”'  S.  x.  66,  97.)— Com- 
pare the  following;  — 

1.  “ For,  having  purposed  change  and  falsehood,  you 

Can  have  no  other  way  but  falsehood  to  be  true.” 

Donne,  Woman's  Inconstaiicy. 

2.  “ Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me.” 

Byron,  Giao^ir. 

3.  “ For  I gazed  and  became 

Only  true  to  my  falsehood.” 

T.  Hood,  Lyons  ike  Centaur. 

G.  F.  S.  E. 

TrtcTTts  airtcTTOTaTi-j  occurs  in  Andocides,  ix.  32  : 
TTLiTTLv  eLcn]yeia'9a.i  twi'  In  avOpio—oi?  d—i(TTO- 
TO.'t'qv. 

Ed.  Marshall. 


Victor  Hugo’s  “Hernani”  (5“  S.  x.  228.) — 
In  the  words  cpioted  by  D.  M.  I.,  Hernani  simply 
sustains  tlie  metaphor  in  the  poetical  conceit  pre- 
viously enunci.ated  by  Dona  Sol : — 

‘‘  Dona  Sol.  Vers  des  clartes  nouvelles 
Xous  allons  tout  a I’heure  ensemble  ouvrir  nos  ailes. 

Hernani.  Vois-tu  des  feux  dans  Fombrel 

Doha  Sol.  Pas  encor.” 

B.  D.  M. 

“Seeing  is  relieving”  (5*’'  S.  x.  229.)— I 
believe  the  origin  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Truadentus  of  Plautus,  Act  ii.  sc.  2 : — 

“ Stratophanes  [lor/,).  Non  laudandus  est,  qui  credit, 
quae  audit ; 

Non  placet  quoin  illi  plus  laudant,  qui  audiunt,  quam 
qui  vident ; t 

Plums  est  oculalus  testis  unus,  yuam  auriti  decern  : | 

tlui  audiunt,  audita  dicunt ; qui  vident,  plane  sciunt.”  I 

Riley’s  Translation. — ” He ’s  not  to  be  commended 
who  trusts  another  any  further  than  he  sees.  It  pleases  me 
not  when  those  commend  more  who  hear  than  those  who 
see.  Of  more  value  is  one  eye-witness  than  ten  hearsays. 
Those  who  hear  speak  of  wliat  they ’ve  heard— those  who  | 
sec  know  beyond  mistake.” 

V7.  T.  M. 

Reading. 


Proverb  ascribed  to  Demodocus  (5***  S.  x. 
248.) — Mr.  E.  H.  Marshall  will  find  the  proverb 
he  is  in  search  of  in  Brunk’s  Analeda  V derum 
Poetarum  Gratcorum,  tom.  ii.  p.  56.  There  is  an 
excellent  “ Index  Epigraminatum  ” to  this  work  in 
Fahricii  Bibliotheca  Grasca  (Harles  edit.),  vol.  iv. 
pp.  500-56.  I have  often  found  it  of  the  greatest 
service  in  immediately  identifying  proverbs  such 
as  this.  I do  not  know  of  any  more  charming  work 
than  this  Bibliotheca  Groeca  with  which  to  pass  a 
leisure  hour.  Nor  should  the  student  be  without 
the  old  “Hamburg  edition”  (bound  in  vellum) 
with  its  index  ; open  it  wheresoever  you  will,  and 
something  new  is  sure  to  turn  up.  R.  C. 

Cork. 

For  the  Greek  proverb  see  A nth.  Pal.,  xi.  235 
(read  KarOave  in  the  Quotation),  whose  version  is: 

“ Vipera  Cappadocem  nocitura  momordit,  at  ipsa 
Gustato  periit  sanguine  Cappadocisl  ” 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Jones  Family  ; Coat  op  Arms  (5‘'^  S.  x.  208.) 
—I  think  the  arms  inc[uired  for  by  your  corre- 
spondent will  be  those  of  Jones  of  Ratcliffe, 
Middlesex,  as  follows  : Arg.,  a chev.  sa.  between 
three  crows  ppr.  within  a bordure  of  the  second, 
charged  with  eight  bezants. 

Edward  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.Newc. 

Bishopwearmouth,  Durham. 

Judge  St.  Leger  (h^**  S.  x.  208.)— Sir  John 
St.  Leger,  Kt.,  was  appointed  a Baron  of  the  Court 
of  Excheijuer  in  Ireland  in  1715,  and  held  office 
until  1741,  when  he  resigned.  See  Smyth’s 
Chronicle  of  the  Laiv  Officers  of  Ireland,  pp.  158-9. 
I know  nothing  concerning  his  death,  which  is 
not  referred  to  in  Limerick:  its  History  and  Anti- 
quities, by  Mr.  Lenihan.  Abhba. 

The  Granvilles,  or  Grenvilles,  in  Corn- 
wall (5*  S.  X.  211.) — In  pur.suing  inc^uiry  into 
the  descent  of  families  of  this  name  in  Cornwall,  it 
should  be  kept  in  remembrance  that  a disappear- 
ance or  reappearance  of  the  name  may  be  due  to 
a mere  change  of  spelling.  The  name  Grenfel  is 
still  very  conspicuous  in  the  county. 

Tregeagle. 

Edmund  Gill,  Poetical  Shoemaker  (5‘’'  S. 
X.  228.) — A brief  account  of  this  “youth  of  great 
promise”  is  given  in  Crispin  Anecdotes  (Sheffield, 
1827;,  which  says  that,  “About  thirty  years  ago,  a 
series  of  elegant  sonnets  appeared  in  the  European 
Magazine,  written  by  Edmund  Gill,”  &c.  The 
poem  To  Fancy  is  quoted  as  “ a fair  specimen  of 
his  talents,”  but  “ what  became  of  him  I have  not 
been  able  to  learn.”  There  is  an  evident  misprint 
in  the  third  verse  of  the  poem,  as  copied  by  your 
correspondent  from  the  Manchester  Iris.  “ The 
green  laurel’d  bower”  ought  to  be  “the  green- 
laurel’d  shades  ” (to  rhyme  with  “ cascades  ”),  as 
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■ correctly  given  in  the  volume  from  which  I have 
quoted  (p.  119).  Cdthbert  Bede. 

“ Qdousqde  tandem  ” ; “ Quiescent  ” (5‘’t  S. 

, X.  6,  74.) — I ventured  to  condemn  the  vague  use 
I of  the  word  quiescence.  I had  before  me  a saying 
j attributed  to  Eobert  Hall;  Wesley  “was  the 
I quiescence  of  turbulence.”  No  Latin  authority 
I will  ever  reconcile  me  to  such  English. 

' Gwavas. 

I Penzance. 

j 

1 Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  S.  iii. 

' 500.)— 

I “ I asked  of  Time  for  whom  those  temples  rose,”  &c. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a translation  of  a very  fine 
^ sonnet  by  the  Italian  poet  Petrocchi.  It  will  be  found 
j also  admirably  translated  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Strong 
I in  the  second  edition  of  his  Sonnets  (London,  Walton  & 
Maberley,  Upper  Gower  Street,  1862),  in  which  volume 
it  is  numbered  cix.  E.  A.  D. 

(5>hS.x.2S9.) 

“ Farewell,  time  unrevoked  has  run,”  &c. 

From  Cowper’s  On  the  Receipt  of  my  Mother’s  Picture. 

Wji,  Freelove. 


iHt^rcIlRnrauS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  he. 

Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western.  Edited  by  C.  E. 

I Hammond,  M. A.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press ; London, 

I Macmillan.) 

I If  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  disappoint  us 
I by  persistently  declining  to  reprint  the  Complutensian 
LXX,  and  New  Testament,  we  may  yet  thank  them  for 
authorizing  the  issue  of  Mr.  Hammond's  Ancient — we 
beg  their  pardon,  Eastern  and  Western  Liturgies. 
Henceforward  bodies  of  students,  lay  and  clerical,  at 
Oxford  and  elsewhere,  will  be  better  able  than  hereto- 
i fore— with  all  the  assistance  rendered  by  Drs,  Neale  and 

: Littledale  in  their  handy  little  edition' — to  read  with 
I their  Greek  Scriptures  their  Greek  Liturgies  ; with  their 
! lessons  of  faith  and  doctrine  their  service  of  praise  and 
I thanksgiving;  with  the  Greek  Old  Testament  the  offices 
I borrowing  thence  their  sacred  and  sacrificial  terms; 

I with  the  New  Testament  solemn  forms  of  altar  worship, 

I used,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  by  many  a congregation 
i of  Christians,  who  as  yet  possessed  not  the  canon  of 
j Holy  Scripture  complete.  For  this,  notwithstanding 
I Mr.  Hammond’s  temperate  note  (2)  p.  ix,  we  hold  as 
much  more  than  a probability.  The  remark,  p.  xliv, 

■ “ No  mention  of  any  lection  from  the  New  Testament  ” 

1 (see  rubric,  St.  James’s  Liturgy,  p.  29),  but  only  “Old 
1 Testament  (i.e.  the  Law)  and  the  prophets,”  is  as  auxi- 
I liary  to  this  view  as  that,  p.  li,  “ Four  lections,  all  from 
j the  New  'I'estament,'’  when  the  Copts  had  come  to  possess 
i it,  is  confirmatory  of  the  same  (cf,  pp.  198-9).  Mr.  Ham- 
I mond.  in  this  going  beyond  his  immediate  predecessors, 

I Drs.  Neale  and  Littledale,  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
I five  great  root  Liturgies,  but,  combining  with  them  in  his 
I volume  several  Oriental  derivatives,  gives  us  also  not 
! only  another  Tetralogia  of  the  Roman,  Ambrosian,  Gal- 
ilean, and  Mosarabic  Liturgies,  but  a collation  of 
the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian  canon,  prefixing  to  all  a 
I tantalizing  fragment  of  an  ancient  Galilean  Missal  dis- 
i covered  by  Card.  Mai  at  Milan — tantalizing  especially  to 
I Englishmen,  who  would  greatly  like  to  discover  what  that 
! pre-Carloman  service  was  at  which  St.  Augustine  of 


Canterbury  assisted,  and  which  had  supplied  the  basis  at 
least  of  the  first  Irish,  Scotch,  and  British  Liturgies, 
and  was  said  to  be  an  offshoot  or  descendant  of  the 
Ephesine.  If  any  ask  where  is  this  Liturgy  of  St.  John, 
we  can  but  refer  him  to  Renaudot,  ii.  163,  and  his  note, 
p.  169  (Paris,  1716),  for  a reply,  such  as  it  will  be, 
which  resolves  itself  into  a reference  to  the  Syriac 
St.  James.  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Hammond’s 
Tetralogia  differs  from  Dr.  Neale’s  (which  is  a com- 
parison of  three  Greek,  inter  se,  with  the  Mosarabic), 
agreeing  with  that  of  Daniel  in  its  parallels,  though 
varying  somewhat  in  the  texts.  Where  did  Mr.  Ham- 
mond learn  that  the  Mosarabic  Missal  and  Breviary 
were  reprinted  by  Leslie,  4to.,  Rome,  17551  The 
Breviary  is  Madrid,  folio,  1775.  No  mention  is  made  cf 
the  remarkable  edition  of  .-ingelopolis,  thin  folio,  1770, 
nor  of  the  folio  of  Rome,  1804.  Allusion  to  the  Missals 
Mixtum,  Toledo,  1551,  would  be  probably  beyond  Mr. 
Hammond’s  aim  and  intention.  The  Mixtum  of  this 
latter  is  evidently  very  different  in  its  meaning  from  the 
Mosarahicum  of  the  former,  which  signifies  no  more 
than  “ Adopted  Arab.”  But  all  this,  whether  of  “ Toledo 
mixed  with  Rome  ” or  “Adopted  Arab,”  is  Western,  and 
a digression,  though  perhaps  Oriental  in  origin. 

When  the  student  has  mastered  the  Greek  texts  of  the 
Liturgy  proper,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  him  to  enter 
upon  a study  of  the  cursus  of  the  Greek  Church 
generally.  In  prosecuting  this  pursuit  he  will  find 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stewart’s  list  of  Greek  service  books,  from  the 
' Ayiaapardpiov  to  the  ’HpoXdytoi',  very  useful  to  him, 
and  the  Triodion  and  Pentecostarion,  as  companions  to  the 
central  Euchologiou,  indispensable.  Nor  should  he  omit 
the  Uniate  books,  e.g.  the  Wovunv  Horologion,  Rome., 
1578,  the  Menalogion  of  Constantinople,  Rome,  1788,  and 
others.  Of  course  we  assume  an  acquaintance  on  his 
part  with  Dr.  Neale’s  exhaustive  Introductions  and  Dr 
Littledale’s  Hand-hook  of  Eastern  Offices. 

We  should  be  little  surprised  to  find  some  sagacious 
quidnunc  expressing  his  wonder  that  the  editor  had 
received  no  direction  from  the  Delegates  to  construct,  out 
of  Petilius,  Duportus,  and  Grabius,  a version  in  Greek  of 
the  English  Liturgy  (either  1549  or  1662),  with  a view 
of  appointing  it  to  a place  among  Liturgies  Eastern  and 
Western.  To  which  Mr.  Hammond  would  perhaps  reply, 
“ I have  not  given  the  famous  Upsal  Liturgy  of  the  non- 
Roman  Sivedes  (Stockholm,  1576,  folio,  1588,  4to.),  nor 
that  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  (Copenhagen,  1704,  see 
p.  85),  nor  the  AiiTOvpyia,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  Belgicks 
(Neo  Greek,  Lugd.  Bat.  Elzev.,  1648,  see  p.  362);  why 
then  the  English'!  ” 

One  parting  wish— that  the  Delegates  would  give  us  an 
edition  of  the  great  five  Greek  Liturgies,  in  type  and 
volume  like  Bp.  Jacobson’s  Patres  Aposiolici,  with  notes 
and  various  readings  : on  the  Gonstantinopolitans  from 
Goar,  and  on  the  others  a few  remarks  from  Asseman 
(J . A.),  Codex,  vol.  v.  (Rome,  1752)  and  vii.  (1754),  and 
from  Renaudot,  and  indeed  a variorum  of  all-sufficient, 
but,  like  Dr.  Burton’s  on  the  N.  T.,  not  overloading.  Also 
a little  edition  like  Bp.  Lloyd’s  Greek  Testament,  which 
Dr.  Littledale  might  be  asked  to  superintend,  his  present 
small  volume  running  rapidly  out  of  print. 

We  are  glad  to  have  received  the  official  report  of  the 
First  Annual  Meeting,  lately  held  at  Oxford,  of  the 
Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom, 


The  Library  op  Leigh  Grammar  School,  Lan- 
cashire,— At  the  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical  section 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  last  week,  Mr.  John 
E.  Bailey  read  an  account  of  the  above  library,  which  he 
described  as  the  only  relic  of  that  kind  then  remaining 
in  the  county.  Many  of  the  books  were  rare,  and  the 
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autograph  signatures  in  nearly  all  of  them  called  up  so 
many  local  reminiscences  as  to  make  a history  of  the 
school  itself,  which  had  no  place  in  Carlisle’s  Account  of 
the  Orammar  Schools,  nor  had  Christopher  Waee  left  a 
notice  of  it  in  his  3IS.  collections  in  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  The  Leigh  collection  showed  what 
Looks  w'ent  to  form  a schoolmaster’s  or  a schoolboy’s 
library  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
it  illustrated  mostiierfectly  the  grammar  learning  which 
Adam  iilartindale  (a  resident  in  the  neighbourhood)  went 
through,  both  as  pupil  and  teacher,  as  narrated  in  the 
ample  details  of  school  education  found  in  his  entertain- 
ing autobiography.  The  donor  of  the  books  was  Rali)h 
Pilling,  who  built  the  school-house,  became  its  master, 
and  who  wrote  himself  on  the  fly-leaves  of  bonks  and 
elsewdiere  as  “Doctor,”  “ Pbilologus,”  “ S.  M.  D.,” 
“ Philotheologus,”  and  “ Philiatrus.”  Pilling  was  an 
alumnus  of  Ileskin  Grammar  School  (which  possessed  in 
his  time,  according  to  the  report  obtained  by  Mr.  Wase, 
an  excellent  stock  of  books,  no  longer  there),  as  also  of 
that  of  Manchester,  and  he  left  his  library  for  the  benefit 
of  his  successors.  They  are  now  only  120  in  number, 
and  those  have  greatly  suffered  from  ill  usage;  but 
“ though  mangled,  hacked  and  hewed,”  they  are  “ not 
destroyed.”  There  were  forty-one  books  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin;  two  in  French;  ten  in  logic,  moral 
philosophy,  &c. ; seven  in  medicine;  two  in  history; 
Ibrty-nine  in  theology,  &c.  The  great  schoolmasters 
were  well  represented  by  Erasmus’s  Colloquies,  Maturin 
Cordeir,  Camden,  Dr.  Busby,  Thomas  Farnaby,  Bishop 
Saundei'son  (Logic),  Bdw.  Brerewood,  &c.  Mr.  Bailey’s 
history  of  the  library  is  intended  to  preface  a catalogue 
■of  the  books. 

Mr.  IMurrav  announces  amongst  his  forthcoming 
works  The  Life  of  Bishop  Wilherforce,  edited  by  Canon 
Asbwell ; On  Cathedral  /«s<'iD6L'o!i.s,  by  Bishop  Benson; 
■Wilkinson’s  The  Ancient  Egyptians,  edited  and  brought 
down  to  the  ])resent  state  of  knowledge  by  Samuel 
Birch,  LL.D. ; The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  by 
George  Dennis  ; a second  series  of  Classic  Preachers  of 
the  English  Church,  lectures  delivei-ed  at  St.  James’s, 
1878 ; A New  Life  of  Albert  TJiirer,  with  a history  of  his 
art,  by  Moritz  Thausing  ; The  Rise  and  Development  of 
Mediimal  Architecture,  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  by  the  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  F'.S.A. ; 
a new  edition  of  London,  Past  and  Present,  by  the  late 
Peter  Cunningham,  F.S.A.,  revised  and  edited  by  James 
Thorne,  F.S.A. ; Mediceval  La.lin-Engiish  Dictionary,  hy 
E.  A.  D.ayman,  B.r>. ; Life  of  St.  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, by  Rev.  Geo.  J.  Perry,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln;  and 
the  second  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Bio- 
tp-aphy,  Lilcratttre,  Sects,  and  Doctrines,  by  various 
writer.s.  edited  by  Dr.  AVm.  Smith  and  Rev.  Henry 
Wace,  M.  A. 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock  announces  The  Poets  Laureate  of 
England,  by  Walter  Hamilton  ; and  a fac-simile  repro- 
duction of  the  Imitation  of  Christ  in  the  handwriting  of 
Thomas  tl  Kempis,  dated  1141. 


tsj  Carr?^yau0fiit^. 

We  must  call  sqtecial  atlentionto  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Northumbrian. — Lord  Heathfield  was  the  eighth  and 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Eliott  of  Stobs,  co.  Roxburgh, 
third  baronet  of  that  family,  by  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Wm.  Eliot  of  M’ells,  in  the  same  county.  It  is  probable 
that  the  name  of  Lord  Heathfield’s  mother  should  be 


w'ritten  Elliot,  or  Eliott,  as  Eliot  is  an  English  form. 
We  give  it  as  in  the  latest  edition  of  Burke’s  Peerage  and 
Baronetage.  The  eldest  son  of  Sir  Gilbert,  and  eldest 
brother  of  Lord  Heathffeld,  was  called  John,  and  was 
ancestor  of  the  present  Sir  William  Francis  Augustus 
Eliott  of  Stobs.  The  names  of  Lord  Heathfteld’s  other 
brothers  are  not  given  in  Burke.  The  defender  of 
Gibraltar  was  great-grandson  of  the  first  baronet  of 
Stobs,  Sir  Gilbert  (cr.  1666)  ; being  the  son  of  Sir 
Gilbert,  who  was  son  of  Sir  William,  son  of  the  first 
baronet.  We  are  unable  to  identify  any  general  officer 
of  the  name  of  Eliott  as  a “cousin  of  Lord  Heathfield,” 
unless  the  term  be  used  in  its  wide  Scottish  acceptation 
for  some  cadet  of  the  Stobs  or  Minto  families,  whom  we 
cannot  with  certainty  trace.  Sir  Gilbert  Eliott,  second 
baronet  of  Minto  (cr.  1700),  whose  father  was  a grandson 
of  Stobs,  had  a son  Robert,  an  “officer  in  the  army,”  but 
to  what  rank  he  rose  wc  cannot  say.  It  is  possible  that 
he  may  be  identical  with  the  person  inquired  for,  though 
we  merely  offer  this  as  a hypothetical  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

H.  P.— A copy  of  the  alliterative  poem.  An  Austrian 
Army,  will  be  found  in  The  Register  of  Facts  and 
Occurrences  relating  to  Literature,  <L-c.,  for  May,  1862. 
See  also  the  Sahirday  Magazine  for  1832,  vol.  i.  p.  138, 
and  Bentley  s Miscellany,  March,  1838,  p.  312. 

AV.  A.  1’Anson. — It  will  be  inserted,  and  proof 
forwarded. 

AV.  F.  C.  can  send  the  notes  under  cover,  prepaid,  and 
we  will  forward  them  to  our  correspondent. 

C.  S.  G.  (“  ‘ Flash  ’ Coins  ”)  has  not  sent  his  name  and 
address,  as  required  by  our  rule. 

11.  K. — AVe  shall  be  glad  to  have  them.  Perhaps  you 
could  put  together  a paper  of  Carthusian  memories. 

A.  L.  M.— He  has  been  mentioned  for  the  vacant 
Presidentship  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

M.  A.  H. — AVe  will  comply,  if  practicable,  with  your 
wishes  next  week. 

E.  AV. — AVe  shall  be  happy  to  forward  a prepaid  letter. 

S.  S.  (“  Tartan.”) — Ar.  Tarrad,  a small  swift  ship. 

A.  E.  F. — See  ante,  p.  154. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘ Notes  and  Queries  ’ ” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
AVellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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iUnteS. 

I OXFORD  MEMORIES  OP  FIFTY  YEARS* 

■ “ ’Tis  sixty  years  since,”  bating  seven,  that  as  we 

(were  walking  round  Magdalen  Cloister,  waiting  for 
Sunday  afternoon  chapel,  a man  was  pointed  out  to 
us  as  “ Michell  of  Wadhani,  who  had  gone  up  for  a 
k second  and  got  a first.”  This  was  our  first  sample 

I of  a Digito  monstrarier  among  the  notabilities  of 
O.xford.  Our  first  •personal  introduction  to  Mr. 
IMichell  was  a short  time  afterwards  at  a party  in 
(Bishop)  Medley’s  rooms  in  Wadhani  (“  In  the 
summer  time  to  Medley  ”),  and  there  a slight 
and  very  good-humoured  passage  of  arms,  quite 
innocent  on  our  part,  had  the  eftect  of  per- 
manently estranging  the  inceptive  Don  from  the 
incipient  freshman,  though  their  mutual  friends 
( were  many.  Nevertheless,  and  not  the  less 
I heartily  than  others,  did  we  rejoice  when,  at  the 

i suggestion  of  his  friend  Walesby,  Michell  stood 

for  the  fellowship  at  Lincoln,  and  by  his  own  great 
11  merit  won  it.  Not  less  sincerely  than  his  friends 
ij  and  pupils  did  we  follow  him  with  our  “Macte 
virtute”  when,  quitting  his  seidlitz-powder-box- 
1 looking  house  opposite  Wadhani  Gate,  and  Mrs. 
,j  Kirby,  the  landlady  with  whom  he  lodged,  sister 
to  the  Donius-nian  of  Wadliam,  he  made  his 
triumphant  passage  through  the  Turl  to  seat  liim- 

j * Orationes  Creweiance.  A Ricardo  Michell,  S.T.P., 
Publico  Univei'sitatis  Oratore.  (Londiiii  et  Oxonii,  Jacob. 

I Parker  et  Soc.) 
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self  under  his  vine  at  Lincoln  (if  at  Exeter  it 
would  have  been  under  his  fig-tree).  Thence- 
forward he  was  lost  to  Wadhani,  which  was  at  that 
time,  in  its  high  places,  much  given  to  the  worship 
of  Dan,  who  was  used  to  come  for  Bible  Society 
meetings  to  join  John  Henry  Newman  of  Oriel,  the 
secretary,  and  to  carry  the  calves  of  his  lips  to 
(Little)  Bethel.  These,  too,  were  the  days  of  not 
Dr.  Tourney,  as  p.  2,  nor  Tierney,  as  p.  18G,  index, 
but  of  William  Tournay,  the  ruler,  who  never 
went  to  chapel — of  William  Tournay,  Warden  of 
Wadhani,  Canon  of  Peterborough,  and  Prebendary 
of  Westminster,  tria  juncta  in  uno — and  of  little 
Benjamin,  the  sub-ruler,  who  was  always  there, 
and  “reading”  on  the  thirteenth  morning,  which 
we  remeuiher  from  its  being  our  monthly  birthday. 
These  were  the  palmy  days  of  Wadhani  — the 
college  of  Richard  Bethell,  afterwards  Lord  West- 
hary,  of  whom  the  Public  Orator  speaks  so  aft'ection- 
ately — when  Richard  Michell  was  in  residence  as 
Bachelor  and  Private  Tutor  (we  hate  the  slang 
word  “Coach”) — when  William  Wilsliere,  after- 
wards M.P.  for  Great  Yarmouth,  who,  though 
himself  at  the  time  only  expectant  from  a rich 
uncle,  had  chivalrously  declined  standing  for  a 
scholarship  against  Yores,  lest  if  he  stood  he 
should  deprive  his  friend  of  his  chance,  which, 
consensu  omnium,  he  would  have  done,  yet  after- 
wards came  to  grief  in  the  Schools.  Wilshere  was 
a dead  shot  at  a first — still,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  he  got  excused  Chapel ; and  one,  who 
saw  him  riding  out  with  the  sub-warden  before  he 
went  in,  ominously  remarked,  we  remember,  “ Wil- 
sliere  cuts  Chapel  for  the  sake  of  the  Schools  ; what 
if  the  Schools  cut  him  V’  The  Schools  did  avenge 
Chapel.  We  recollect  the  morning  well.  Going 
up  to  Arthur  Johnson,  Humanity  Lecturer,  brother 
to  Henry  Sacheverell  of  Queen’s  and  poor  Herbert 
of  Wadham,  all  firsts,  we  were  bidden  by  the 
lecturer  to  give  every  man  in  the  lecture  notice  to 
go  into  the  Schools  to  hear  Mr.  Wilshere’s  exami- 
nation, “ which,”  said  he,  “will  do  you  more  good 
than  any  lecture  of  mine.”  We  did  as  we  were 
bid,  turned  back  the  men  we  met,  entered,  and 
in  ten  minutes  went  out  no  wiser  than  we  went  in. 
He  was  estopped  at  the  door  for  his  divinity. 
Then  were  the  days,  the  stirring  days,  when  Tom 
Yores  himself  was  said — untruly,  as  we  ourselves 
discovered — -to  have  floored  with  one  hand  in  one 
round  Master  Langton,  “ the  glory  ot  Y adham  ’ ; 
the  learned  days,  when  Edward  Blencowe  and 
I John  Griffiths,  backed  by  Edward  Massie,  led  the 
sub-warden’s  lecture ; the  waggish  daj's,  when 
Herodotus  Rogers,  the  venerable  chaplain,  treated 
the  undergraduates  to  their  own  cooimons,  enter- 
taining them  with  burnt  toast,  tunny  from  the 
Borysthenes,  and,  on  Saints’  days,  with  hi^  pet 
myth,  the  death  saying  and  doing  of  Canon 
Rabelais,  whom,  it  seemed  to  us,  the  good  chaplain 
was  not  indisposed  to  canonize.  Then  were  the 
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quaint  days,  when  Tomlinson,  the  quaintest  clerk 
that  ever  turned  the  Leir  in  chapel  for  the  reading 
scholar,  or  read  the  lesson  himself,  would  mount 
his  talking-horse — he  was  a capital  raconteur — and 
check  the  first  burst  of  laughter  at  his  first  story 
by  a sharp  “Stay  ! I have  three  tales  behind.” 
Those  were,  in  fine,  the  constitutional  as  well  as 
religious  day's,  when  Joe  Pullen,  visible  on  his 
high  place  from  the  Common  Room  window, 
shared  with  Dan  the  worship  of  the  men  of  Wad- 
ham  and  took  the  larger  share  in  the  daily  service 
of  their  calves  —a  worship  and  a service  myste- 
riously' alluded  to  by  the  Orator,  pp.  102-3,  as  in 
his  young  day  a main  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
place.  Incline  your  ears  to  his  parable  and  you 
will  read  the  dark  speech  of  his  harp. 

With  his  emancipation  from  AVadham  Michell’s 
start  in  life  began.  Honours — such  honour  as  an 
almost  continuous  examinership  for  five  years 
would  confer — flowed  in  upon  him.  In  1839  he  was 
chosen  Prrelector  of  Logic,  and  continued  in  bond- 
age nine  years,  after  which  servitude  he  broke  out 
of  Bocardo,  cracked  the  “ stone  jug,”  left  just  one 
Wall  standing,  and  emerged  through  the  cold 
crust  of  syllogism  into  the  warm  light  and  genial 
atmosphere  of  humanity  and  eloquence.  (Compare 
“ Dialectices  simuta,  nugarum  farraginem,”  p.  141, 
and  “ Dialectics  spinetis,”  with  “ Rhetorics  flos- 
culos,”  and  note  27,  p.  160.)  For  eloquent,  in 
the  word’s  best  sense,  these  orations  are.  Like  his 
own  Tame-Isis — his  own,  for  on  its  banks  he  kept 
225  terms  ! — they  run, 

“ Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o’erflowing  full.” 

(They  are  shorter,  we  believe,  than  most  of  the 
earlier  orations.)  Yet  a little  rage  would  in  certain 
passages  have  been  very  pardonable,  when  the 
Orator,  scattering  abroad  his  precious  things,  and 
throwing  about  his  pearls  broadcast,  was  treated, 
as  (according  to  undergraduate  divinity)  Samson 
was  treated  by  the  Philistines  from  the  gallery  of 
their  Dagonian  theatre,  with  howl  and  shout  of 
“Panem  et  Circenses” — by  men  who  had  no 
stomach,  after  their  Commemoration  breakfast, 
for  the  one,  nor  any  inclination  at  all  towards 
the  other  ; for  what  were  a Circus  to  them  with- 
out its  two  low  clowns  and  crack  Mr.  Merri- 
nian?  AA^ith  the  Commemoration  of  1855,  the 
second  that  succeeded  the  admission  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby  to  the  Chancellorship  (when  “ the  Rev. 
J.  Griffiths,  now  AA^arden  of  Wadham,”  not 
Merton,  p.  27,  among  the  six  M.A.s,  accom- 
panied the  six  doctors  and  the  Public  Orator  to 
Downing  Street),  recommenced  the  system  of  more 
than  usually'  vehement  demonstration,  which 
growing  in  1857,  and  increasing  yet  more  in  1859, 
became  inveterate  in  1861,  and,  after  a compara- 
tive quiescence  of  a few  years,  broke  out  with 
such  savagery'  in  1869  that  after  the  Creweian 
Oration  was  spoken,  not  heard,  Convocation  was 


dissolved,  and  Commemoration  stifled.  AA'ith  1871 
again  came  the  old  horse-play.  Now  comes  the 
question,  were  the  words  (p.  135)  towards  the 
close  of  the  oration,  “Sed  nolini  patientiam,’' 
&c.,  dictated  to  the  writer  by  apprehension  of 
outrage  to  come,  or  wrung  from  the  Orator  on 
the  moment  by  the  perpetration  itself,  .and  so 
perpetuated  with  the  text  ? AVhether  the  “ Egregii 
(et  urbani)  Juvenes”  (p.  148)  took  the  Orator’s- 
epithet  in  the  closing  sentence  of  his  next  oration 
(1873)  as  a compliment  or  otherwise,  certain  it  is 
that  in  1875  Commemoration  left  the  Theatre  for 
the  Divinity  School.  There  it  was  that  in  the 
comparative  seclusion  of  a chosen  few,  and  amid 
the  “ dusty  splendour  ” of  a dim  chamber,  the 
indignant  Public  Orator,  after  repeating  his  noble 
words  of  1851  (pp.  24-5),  added  those  touching 
sentences,  which,  occurring  in  his  last  oration 
(1875,  pp.  154-5),  sound  like  a death  note  from 
the  banks  of  Mfeander. 

This  is  the  poetry  of  the  book  ; its  testimony  to 
the  imperturbable  character  of  the  man.  Not  only 
in  1867,  but  for  seven-and-twenty  long  years  from 
1849  did  he  sit  down  fourteen  times  to  compose- 
his  biennial  address,  feeling  all  the  while  that  it 
would  be  essentially  a rejected  address  as  spoken, 
yet  never  contemplating  for  it  other  publication 
than  speech  ; never  flinching  from  duty',  never 
scamping  his  work,  writing  wisely,  thoughtfully, 
conscientiously,  and  with  a spirit  in  which  perhaps 
Creweians  had  never  been  written  before,  and  all 
to  be  wasted  on  a rowdyism  which,  in  the  case  of 
one  of  Milman’s  Creweian  orations,  delivered  by 
him  as  Poetry'  Professor,  very  many  years  before, 
an  American  gentleman  had  pronounced  to  be  not 
Creweian  but  cruel.  The  American  pronounced  it 
crewel.  That  was  in  truth  a memorable  morning. 
The  Professor  had  just  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  History  of  the  Jeivs.  The  orthodox  under- 
graduates were  open-mouthed  against  him — a 
chorus  tuned  by  some  notes  of  Bishop  Mant  ; and 
on  the  devoted  head  of  the  stricken  Hart  they 
poured  out  the  vials  of  their  wrath.  There  “ in 
Sheldon’s  rostrum  ” stood  Milman,  built  up  in  the 
“ embattled  folds  of  his  neckcloth  ” like  the  Tower 
in  his  own  Belshazzar,  and  bore,  but  not  like 
Michell  in  after  days,  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless 
storm.  The  Professor  stood  calm  indeed,  but  im- 
pressionable as  the  Eddystone  is  said  to  be — the 
Orator  “firm  as  Ailsa  Rock.”  The  burst  against 
so  distinguished  a man  as  Milman  was  strange, 
but  a violent  burst  it  was.  “ Hoarse  barked  the  " 
— young  dogs  with  a vengeance  ; and  so  hoarse 
did  they  become  with  their  forenoon  exercise  that 
,at  the  ball  in  the  evening  they  could  do  little  more 
than  grunt  their  pleasantries  to  their  partners, 
drawing  from  the  American  above  mentioned,  who 
had  taken  great  interest  in  the  day’s  proceeding 
and  felt  a proportionate  indignation,  an  under- 
growl of  “ Hogs,  sir,  bacon-hogs,”  and  from  his 
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I friend  the  remark,  “And  with,  each,  his  Novum 
Organon”;  and,  in  fact,  the  American’s  epithet 
was  justified  to  the  letter  in  after  days,  when,  ex- 
) ! eluded  from  Commemoration  in  theDivinity  School, 
the  undergraduates  were  condemned  to  herd  within 
the  confines  of  the  Pig-Market.  And  a happy  thing 
it  was  for  their  creditors,  as  not  a few  yet  living 
■can  testify,  that  they  failed  to  take  off  in  a body 
from  their  pen  in  the  Pig-Market,  for  a header 
down  Sandford  Lasher. 

But  though  in  Michell’s  day  the  undergraduates 
continued  to  be  “stolide  obsurdescentes, indies  facti 
contumaciores  ” (cf.  p.  155),  their  bowlings  could 
neither  stun  his  spirit  nor  paralyze  his  pen.  He 
worked  on  in  his  own  self-appointed  line,  inter- 
weaving into  the  staple  of  his  addresses — at  one 
time  touching  expostulation,  at  another  indignant 
reproof  and  remonstrance,  varied  by  appeals  to 
their  better  nature,  and  expressions  of  deep  regret 
that  their  ill  behaviour  should  banish  them  from  a 
celebration  which  their  presence  should  adorn. 

From  first  to  last  he  persevered  against  all  dis- 
couragements, and  his  bread,  however  cast  upon 
the  waters  of  strife,  has  not  been  lost,  but  left 
■as  a living  roll  of  wit  and  wisdom  to  form  one 
•of  the  most  interesting  records  of  twenty-seven 
years’  English  political,  public,  academical,  and 
■social  life  extant,  and  withal  so  pleasantly  conveyed 
to  us.  Take  the  salients — this  is  the  prose  of  the 
book — and  judge  : the  French  Eevolution  of 
1848  ; the  really  great  Exhibition  of  1851  ; the 
death  of  and  eulogium  on  the  I)uke  of  Wellington, 
1852-3  ; Martin  Joseph  Eouth  and  Dean  Gaisford  ; 
the  Crimean  War  and  its  heroes  and  sufferings, 
1855;  the  Indian  Mutiny,  1859;  and  all  this,  and 
much  more,  mingling  profitably  and  pointedly  with 
references  to  events  long  past  and  persons  only  not 
forgotten — to  men  of  the  day  forcing  themselves  on 
Oxford  notice  ; to  present  matters  gravely  concern- 
ing the  University ; to  the  admissions,  installations, 
receptions  of  Eoyalty  and  celebrities  generally  ; 
also  to  the  “Neoteric!”  of  teaching,  the  “Politic!” 
of  the  diruit-mlificat  school,  the  changes  of  regimen 
concerning  men  and  studies,  to  be  hoped,  for  or 
■against,  and,  most  of  all,  the  laud  and  praise  of  the 

!good  founders  and  benefactors  of  the  University, 
and  the  Lord  Baron  Bishop  Palatine  Crewe  among, 
i|  if  not  before,  others,  as  the  great  co-founder 
■ of  the  feast.  It  may  be  interesting  to  observe 
, that  the  first  Public  Orator  on  the  list  is  “ Eoger 
Marbeck,  student  of  Christ  Church  and  Senior 
Proctor,  son  of  John  Marbeck,  Organist  of  Wind- 
) sor.”  He  was  elected  “ by  the  general  consent  of 
I Convocation,”  Nov.  18,  1564  ; became  Provost  of 
Oriel,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  chief  physician 
I to  the  queen,  and  died  about  1605  (see  Orat, 
i App.,  p.  166).  Is  it,  however,  with  a sort  of  despair- 
ing notion  that  the  Orator  here  follows  up  his 
earliest  Commemoration  of  the  Founders  with  the 
prophetic  sentence,  “ Quin  etiam,”  &c.  (p.  9)  ] To 


us  it  may  seem  so,  if  we  take  it  in  connexion  with  a 
note  preceding,  viz.  21,  p.  8,  which  tells  us  that 
Eadclitfe’s  name  has  been  lost  to  Eadcliffe’s 
Library.  In  the  modern  mind  of  Oxford  the  Ead- 
clifl'e  is  no  more.  By  first  forgetting  her  principles 
Oxford  has  come  to  forget  herself.  Unscrupulous 
scorn  of  benefactors,  but  not  of  benefactions — of 
their  wishes,  but  not  of  their  Wills — is  become 
nowadays  matter  of  congratulation.  But  upon  this, 
for  reasons  obvious  to  every  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.,” 
we  will  not  enlarge,  as  the  Orator  and  his  son 
have  done,  in  text  and  note,  most  powerfully  and 
pointedly.  It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  mint 
of  good  current  gold  coin  in  the  text  of  Orationes 
Creiveiance  is  supplemented  by  mines  of  ore  in  the 
notes,  over  which  old  Hearne  would  have  brooded 
with  delight,  while  the  entire  book  is  one  which 
Dr.  Bliss  would  have  treasured  up  and  Dr.  Ban- 
dinel  would  have  rejoiced  to  store  on  the  shelves 
of  Bodley  ; for  the  volume  is  a father’s  noble 
monument,  made  yet  more  sacred  by  the  dutiful 
inscription  of  the  son. 


NR.  MACCABE’S  HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS  AND 
ROMANCES. 

By  a very  curious  chance,  on  the  evening  that 
“ N.  & Q.”  of  the  21st  of  September,  containing 
Mr.  Walshe’s  defence  of  his  sister,  ante,  p.  238, 
and  the  Irish  Times  of  the  20th  of  September, 
containing  Mr.  MacCabe’s  reply  to  Mr.  Walshe’s 
letter  in  a former  issue  of  that  paper  also  defending 
his  sister,  reached  me,  I was  engaged  in  reading 
again,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  Dr.  Madden’s 
Lives  of  the  United  Irishmen,  third  series,  pub- 
lished by  Duffy  in  1846.  My  father  was  a relative 
of  Eobert  Emmet’s,  and  some  interesting  papers  of 
the  last  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  present 
having  come  into  my  hands,  connected  with  the  fate 
of  that  noble-minded  but  mistaken  patriot,  I was 
arranging  them  for  publication  in  a short  notice  of 
him  which  I had  long  ago  promised  to  send  to  a 
Dublin  newspaper.  It  was  while  I was  engaged 
in  this  work  that  I had  occasion  to  refer  to  Dr. 
Madden’s  Lives  of  the  United  Irishmen.  1 1 con- 
tains a vast  mass  of  most  interesting  information, 
collected  from  various  quarters,  about  the  U.  I.  of 
1798-1803,  and  its  author,  however  we  may  regret 
his  generous  credulity  in  some  cases,  on  the  whole 
deserves  high  credit  for  the  industry  and  zeal 
which  he  displayed.  The  whole  three  series,  seven 
volumes  in  all,  are  indispensable  aids  to  all  readers 
who  would  understand  Irish  history  past  and 
present.  Therefore  I had  them  before  me  while 
I was  at  my  task,  compiling  the  notice  of  poor 
Emmet’s  brief  and  wasted  life.  In  the  first 
volume  of  the  third  series,  p.  296,  I found  Dr. 
Madden  wrote  as  follows  of  William  Putnam 
MacCabe,  one  of  Emmet’s  professed  friends  and 
associates  ; — 
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“ The  details  of  tlie  career  of  the  subject  of  this 
metnoir  appeared  to  the  author  deservins  of  a more 
extended  notice  than  was  given  to  them  in  connexion 
with  the  memoirs  of  some  of  his  associates  in  the  pre- 
ceding volumes.  Mr.  W.  15.  MacCabe,  a gentleman  well 
known  in  connexion  with  the  press  of  England  and  of 
hi.s  own  country,  was  applied  to  by  me  to  undertake  the 
task  of  compiling  the  present  memoir.  That  application 
was  kindly  complied  with  by  him,  and,  it  is  needless  to 
add,  with  much  advantage  to  the  subject.  R.  It.  M.” 
().c.  R.  R.  Madden). 

Then,  after  this  brief  preface,  I found  the  grave 
iiistorical  memoir  drawn  up  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Mac- 
Oabe  for  insertion  in  Dr.  Madden’s  book  ; and, 
needless  to  say,  like  l)r.  Madden  I believed  it  to 
be  wdiat  it  professed  to  be — strongly  professed  to 
be,  .as  I shall  show.  In  a short  preface  of  his  own, 
before  he  enters  into  particulars  of  the  rebel’s  acts 
and  words,  Mr.  W.  B.  MacOabe  writes  as  follows 
of  liis  own  motives  and  intentions  in  compiling 
this  historical  memoir  at  I)r.  Madden’s  recpxest  ; — 

“ The  humble  effort  of  the  writer  of  this  memoir  is  to 
gratify  that  curiosity,  as  it  has  occurred  to  Ur.  Madden 
that  some  interest  would  attach  to  such  a memoir  if  it 
were  given  by  one  who  had  known  and  spoken  with  him 
{i.e.  Putnam  MacCnbe,  the  U.  I.)  who  is  the  subject  of 
it.  In  a court  of  justice  the  evidence  of  a dull  witness 
is  regarded  as  of  more  importance  to  the  matter  at  issue 
than  the  speech  of  a brilliant  counsel ; and  in  the  com- 
position of  a memoir  it  is  of  some  importance,  if  we 
cannot  have  the  hero  himself  before  us,  that  we  should 
have  an  account  of  him  from  an  individual  who  had 
gathered  a few  incidents  of  his  career  from  his  own 
lip.s.”' — Lives  of  U.  1.,  third  series,  vol.  i.  p.  2!I3, 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  W.  B.  SIacCabe 
professes  to  write  the  memoir  in  the  spirit  of  a 
witness  in  the  jury-box  relating  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  strict  truth.  After  some  account  of 
Putnam  MacCabe’s  father’s  connexion  with  the 
United  Irishmen  and  their  plans,  Mr.  W.  B. 
MacCabe  proceeds  with  the  biography  of  the  son. 
He  says,  relating,  as  he  professes,  real  facts  in  the 
rebel’s  life ; — 

“ MacCabe’s  task  of  gaining  over  the  people  to  his 
cause  was  performed  in  a way  calculated  to  excite  their 
curiosity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  escape  die  observa- 
tion of  the  magistrates.  On  some  occasions  it  was  notified 
that  a ‘converted  Papist  would  preach  the  Word  in  a 
certain  burn  on  an  appointed  night.’  This  would  natur- 
ally collect  a crowd,  and  young  Putnam  MacCabe  vi'ould 
rise  in  a strange  dress,  and,  with  an  assumed  voice,  lead 
on  his  hearers  from  religion  to  politics,  until  after  a few 
lessons  from  him  they  were  prepared  to  be  sworn  into 
the  Union.  Some  magistrates,  hearing  strange  reports 
of  a new  preacher  in  the  neighbourhood,  determined 
upon  arresting  him.  The  place  of  meeting  and  the 
night  on  which  the  clergyman  should  hold  forth  were 
communicated  to  them.” — Ibid.,  p.  312. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  scene  in  the  barn, 
the  rebel’s  dre.ss  — in  goggles,  a broad-brimmed 
hat,  and  long  coat,  &c. — and  of  the  entrance  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  scene,  as  follows  : — 

“ 'Phe  captain  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  man 
who  had  been  addressing  the  people.  ‘ Put  out  the 
lights  ! ’ exclaimed  the  yireacher,  at  the  same  time 
thrusting  bis  broad  hat  on  the  candle  nearest  to  him. 


In  a few  seconds  all  the  other  candles  in  the  barn  were 

extinguished This  exploit  of  MacCabe's  got  talked 

about,  and  suspicion  was  confirmed.”—"  Memoir  of  W. 
Putnam  MacCabe,”  by  W.  B.  MacCabe,  in  Madden’s 
United  Irishmen,  third  series,  vol.  i.  p.  314,  ed.  1846. 

On  behalf  of  the  public  (which  has  hitherto 
taken  Mr.  W.  B.  MacCabe’s  word  for  it  that  this 
memoir  was  an  authentic  record  of  facts  ; that  the 
scene  in  the  barn,  the  dress  of  the  rebel,  his  dash- 
ing out  of  the  lights,  and  escape  in  the  darkness, 
actually  ive.re  facts,  as  he  [Mr.  MacOabe]  de- 
scribed them,  well-known  facts,  “talked  about” 
in  the  country),  I would  now  ask  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  Mr.  MacCabe,  in  “ N.  & Q.”  of  Aug.  31, 
repeats  the  said  facts  word  for  word  almost,  and 
then  tells  us  that  they  were  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  “ imaginary  incidents,”  invented  by  him  for  ,a 
romance  which  he  wrote  for  the  Irish  Monthly  of 
1834  ? Needless  to  say,  if  Mu.  MacCabe’s  his- 
torical memoir  above  quoted  he  true,  as  it  profes.ses 
to  be,  Miss  Walshe  is  completely  exonerated  from 
the  charge  of  plagiarism  ; but  xoith  that  I am  not 
at  present  concerned.  But  what  does  concern  me 
is  to  know  why  Mr.  MacCabe  presented  us  in 
1846  with  a professedly  true  relation  of  historic 
facts,  which  he  now  comes  forward  himself  to  tell 
us  were  merely  “ imaginary  incidents,”  culled  from 
.an  old  romance  which  he  had  “ invented  ” in  1834. 
I,  for  one,  who  referred  to  Dr.  Madden’s  book  for 
authentic  historic  information,  do  complain,  as  I 
have  good  right  to  do,  that  on  Mr.  MacCabe’s 
own  showing  he  has  deliberately  foisted  upon  ns 
fiction  or  romance  “ invented  ” by  himself  as  his- 
toric fact.  M.  A.  Hickson. 


A CURE  FOR  MEASLES. 

In  the  Quarterly  Keturn  of  the  Marriages,  Births, 
and  Deaths  registered  in  the  Provinces,  &c.,  in  Ire- 
land, just  published,  is  the  following  extraordinary 
cure  for  the  above  disease,  administered  contrary 
to  the  order  of  the  physician  of  the  district,  and 
with  what  results  will  be  seen  : — 

Youghal,  Ardmore. — “ Sixty-three  cases  of  measles 
appear  on  the  medical  relief  register  for  past  quarter, 
but  this  does  not  represent  a third  of  those  affected,  the 
medical  officer  being  only  called  in  when  the  usual 
amount  of  local  nostrums  had  been  tried  without  effect. 
Every  case  seen  suffered  from  violent  diarrhoea,  caused  by 
the  administration  of  a noxious  compound  called  croohe. 
This  consists  of  a mixture  of  porter,  sulphur,  and 
(horrible  to  relate)  the  excrement  of  the  sheep  collected 
in  the  fields.  Every  unfortunate  child  in  this  district 
that  showed  any  symptom  of  measles  w<a8  compelled  to 
drink  large  and  continued  quantities  of  this  mixture. 
All  ordinary  remedies  failed  to  stop  the  diarrhoea  thus 
produced.  In  many  cases  the  children  nearly  died 
Irom  exhaustion  after  this  long-continued  diarrhoea.” 

I cannot  find  out  the  meaning  of  th,e  word 
croolte  after  referring  to  many  Irish  hook.s,  MSS., 
&c.  But  in  a curious  work  entitled  '''' Zoologia, 
Medicinalis  Hibernica,  or  a Treatise  of  Birds, 
Beasts,  Pishes,  Eeptiles,  or  Insects  which  are 
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< commonly  Known  .ind  Propagated  in  this  King- 
dom ; giving  an  Account  of  their  Medicinal 
Virtues  and  their  Karnes  in  English,  Irish,  and 
I.'  Latin,  Ac.  By  .Tohn  K’eogh,  A.B.,  Ch.aplain  to 

(the  Bight  Hon.  James,  Lfird  Baron  of  Kingston. 

I Dublin,  173!),”  I find  tlie  following  ; — 

‘•  A 8l;eep  ; Ilib.  cuira,  Lat.  ovis.  The  infusion  or 
p|  decoction  of  tlie  dun};  in  mead,  or  ale  taken  to  the 
I quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  is 
*1  a prevalent  remedy  against  the  dropsy,  collie,  pleurisy, 
gravel,  epilepsy,  and  most  disorders  of  the  brain  and 
|;‘  nerves.  Two  or  three  drams  of  the  tincture  of  the  said 
t';  dung,  given  morning  and  evening  in  a glass  of  fair  water 
and  sugar,  destroy  acidities.  The  juice  of  the  dunggiven 
in  any  proper  vehicle  wonderfully  e.xpels  the  srnall-pox 
and  measles  from  the  principal  parts  of  the  body,'’  &c. 

Here  follow  the  virtues  .attributed  to  the  several 
, I part.s  of  the  sheep  and  the  particular  diseases  to 
which  they  are  applied,  viz.  : “Twenty-two  of  the 
i|  lice  jiulverized,  taken  in  honey,  wonderfully  cure 
[ the  rheumatism,  if  repeated  seven  or  eight  times.” 
I One  would  imagine  that  human  nature  would  have 
tj  revolted  against  so  disgusting  an  idea.  That  the 
ij  writer  had  the  fullest  faith  in  these  nostrums  is 
I evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  prai.ses  their 
j virtues  to  his  patron,  Lord  Kingston,  in  the 
dedication  : — 

“ The  ensuing  sheets  contain  a short  treatise  of  the 
I medicines  prepared  and  extracted  from  our  native 
I animals,  after  a cheap,  easy,  safe,  and  effectual  manner, 

' far  surpassing  those  of  the  shops.  It  is  evident,  my 

Lord,  by  dailv  experience,  that  several  who  were  given 
over  by  their  physicians  (tnat  made  use  of  all  the 
apothecaiies’  drugs  they  could  think  of)  were  at  last 
cured  by  a single  herb,  a part  extracted  from  an  animal, 
or  a mineral,  i&c.  I couhi  he.artily  wish  our  doctors  took 
more  notice  of  them  in  their  practice,  then  so  many 
patients  would  not  expire  under  their  hands.” 

Mr.  K’eogh  was  also  author  of  a treatise  on  the 
virtues  of  Irish  herbs.  There  is  a list  of  about 
375  subscribers’  names  appended  to  the  Zool.  Med. 
Hibernica,  which  embraces  numerous  names  of 
Irish  noblemen,  clergy,  &c.,  showing  that  the 
system  was  held  in  some  repute  at  the  time.  The 
register’s  notes  at  the  end  of  these  Quarterly 
Eeturns  would  well  repay  a perusal ; they  prove 
beyond  all  doubt  that  most  of  the  epidemics  in 
Ireland  are  the  result  of  want  of  attention  to 
sanitary  improvement,  viz.  Middleton  : “ The 
poor  people  have  a.  horrid  habit  of  having  tasters 
over  their  beds.  Tasters  are  a kind  of  timber  half 
moon.  They  serve  a bad  purpose,  rendering  the 
already  fretid  air  doubly  killing.”  Mitchelstown  : 
“One  death  registered  at  112  years,  that  of  a 
filmier  ; I believe  he  never  required  the  services 
! of  a medical  man  during  his  life-long  years.” 
Youghal,  Clashmore  : “ There  is  an  improvement 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  yard  attached  to  the 
labourer’s  cottage  is  kept ; still  the  manure  pit  or 
heap  is  there.  And  but  too  frequently  the  house 
to  which  the  yard  belongs  has  but  one  apartment 
for  an  entire  fiimily  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  to  be  sick 


and  die  in.”  Kanturk,  Boherboy  : “ A woman 
died  at  the  age  of  105  years.”  I believe  there  is 
no  evidence  for  these  cases  of  longevity  out 
tradition.  R.  C. 

Cork. 


The  Black  Douglas  in  Spanish  Tradition. 
— Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson’s  notice,  in  the  Times  of  the 
21st  ult.,  of  the  relics  of  old  English  art  in  Spain 
must  have  interested  all.  What  especially  arrested 
my  attention  was  the  tradition  that  somewhere 
in  the  remote  north-west  the  silver  casket  with 
Bruce’s  heart  still  exists.  This  reminded  me  of 
the  following  romantic  incident,  which  was  told  to 
me  some  years  ago  by  a Scottish  gentleman  of 
rank,  who  was  in  the  military  service  of  Don 
Carlos.  During  the  last  Carlist  war  he  was  in 
company  with  the  Basque  General  Dorregarai  on 
the  heights  above  Santander.  The  general  pointed 
out  a large  stone,  which  he  said  was  the  stone  of 
the  “ Dugla,”  a valiant  knight  from  Scotland,  who 
had  come  to  assist  Spain  against  the  infidels,  and 
had  put  in  at  this  port  on  his  way.  Dorregarai 
sent  for  some  wine  to  his  tent,  and  he  and  my  in- 
formant drank  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  Douglas. 

The  body  of  Douglas  was  buried  in  Spain,  and 
his  bones  were  brought  back  to  his  native  land 
and  buried  in  the  church  of  Douglas,  where  a “ fair 
alabastre  tumbe  ” was  erected  over  them  by  his  son. 
The  king’s  heart,  according  to  Barbour's  Bruce,  is 
said  to  have  been  also  brought  back  and  buried  at 
^Melrose  Abbey,  to  which  house  this  great  man  was 
a benefactor.  If  that  was  its  resting-place,  it  has 
probably  been  destroyed  in  the  Border  wars.  But 
if  there  is  an  ancient  silver  casket  yet  preserved  in 
the  north-west  of  Spain  some  travelling  antiquary 
should  try  to  see  and  describe  it.  That  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  knight  who  bore  it  so  far  on 
his  way  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should  survive  in 
Basque  tradition  is  a curious  and  romantic  fact. 

Anglo-Scotds. 

The  Bibliography  of  Chap-Books. — In  a note 
headed  “ English  Folk-Books  ” (5*"  S.  x.  286), 
your  correspondent  B.  F.  E.  expresses  the  interest 
felt  in  regard  to  those  “ popular  histories  and  chnp- 
books,”  which  have  fallen  out  of  use  since  the 
general  diffusion  of  periodical  literature,  the  serial 
issue  of  cheap  novels  and  magazines,  rivalled  them 
in  public  favour.  For  many  years  I have  shared 
this  interest,  and  have  made  a considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  collection  of  specimens  and  notes, 
tracing  the  history  of  often  reprinted  pamphlets 
and  broadsides.  I have  no  connexion  witli  the 
Folk-Lore  Society  (finding  that  the  Ballad  Society, 
the  Chaucer  Society,  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  and  the  New  Shakspere  Society  require 
much  of  my  time  and  attention),  but,  if  the  editor 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  does  me  the  honour  of  accepting  iny 
proposal,  I shall  be  happy  to  furnish  a short  series 
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of  notes  on  once-popular  chap-books  to  these 
columns,  from  which  illness  and  the  pressure  of 
other  work  have  made  me  a stranger  during  the 
past  twelvemonth.  I liope  to  be  ready,  if  needed, 
:i.t  the  beginning  of  1879.  I object  to  the  generic 
title  “Folk-Books”  (although  accepting  “Folk- 
Lore”),  choosing  instead  our  well-established  name, 
“ Chap-Books,”  or  cheap-books,  sold  by  “ Cheap- 
Jacks,”  pedlars,  and  chapmen.  J.  W.  E. 

JMolasli,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 

Lord  Byron. — In  my  forthcoming  Memorials 
of  the  Family  of  Knox  1 am  privileged  to  insert  a 
letter  of  Lord  Byron,  hitherto  unprinted,  addressed 
by  his  lordship  to  Captain  Wright  Knox,  Governor 
of  Ithaca.  As  the  letter  possesses  more  than  family 
interest  I think  of  first  presenting  it  in  “N.  & Q.” 
It  is  subjoined  : — 

“ Cepalonia,  August  26,  1823. 

“ j\Iy  Dear  Sir, — 1 have  to  acknowledge  your  very  kind 
and  li^tttering  letter,  and  am  truly  glad  that  you  and 
Sirs.  K.  have  not  been  so  tired  of  iny  company  as  1 
feared.  The  few  days  which  1 passed,  with  you  in  your 
beautiful  island  are  amongst  the  whitest  of  my  existence, 
and  as  such,  I shall  recollect  them,  not  without  the  hope 
of  our  meeting  again  sometime  and  somewhere.  1 have 
given  directions  to  Messrs.  Koniolegno  (or  Corialegno)  to 
furnish  the  Moriote  refugees  with  every  necessary  for 
their  decent  subsistence  at  my  expense  as  before  pro- 
posed by  myself.  I have  also  (as  he  may,  or  should  have 
apprised  you)  directed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to 
be  placed  at  your  disposal  for  the  other  families  now  in 
Ithaca  to  be  distributed  to  the  most  deserving  or  the 
most  necessitous,  in  such  proportions  as  your  better 
experience  and  knowledge  of  their  circumstances  may 
suggest.  The  various  demands  upon  me  have  made  me 
limit  the  sum  lower  than  1 could  wish,  but  it  may  be  a 
little  help  to  some  in  the  meantime,  and  we  may  do  more 
by  and  bye. 

“ I hope  that  Mrs.  Knox  has  not  suffered  from  her 
travels.  She  is  the  best  and  most  intrepid  craigswornan 
(as  the  Scotch  call  it)  I have  met  with.  Count  P.  Gamba 
and  the  rest  of  our  party  beg  their  best  thanks  and  re- 
spects both  to  her  and  to  you;  and  uniting  with  them  in 
every  good  wish,  I ever  am,  your  obliged  and  faithful 
servant,  Xoel  Byron.’' 

I am  not  aware  whether  the  liberality  of  the  noble 
jDoet  in  the  case  referred  to  in  his  letter  has  hither- 
to been  made  public.  Charles  Rogers. 

Grampian  Lodge,  Forest  Hill. 

Another  Curiosity  of  Literature. — Work- 
ing of  late  in  connexion  with  such  excellent 
printers  as  Messrs.  Constable,  of  Edinburgh,  Robert 
Roberts,  of  Boston,  and  the  Mes.srs.  Stephen  Austin 
& Sons,  of  Hertford,  I have  seldom,  if  ever  (even 
in  a galley-proof),  the  pleasure  of  encountering  a 
typographical  knot,  such  as  sometimes  puzzled 
and  amused  me  in  earlier  days.  I therefore  the 
more  regret  having  failed  to  note  some  of  the 
most  astonishing  of  those  that  came  within  my 
own  experience.  One,  for  example,  was  in  a poem 
printed  in  the  Dumfries  Herald  (which  escaped 
the  eye  of  dear  old  Thomas  Aird,  my  firm  friend 
of  many  years) ; — 


“ And  many  a fancy,  lightly  born 
Of  bygone  fancy,  lightly  blent,”  Ac., 

which  typo  converted  into  bathos  thus,  and  sent 
it  out  to  the  public : — 

“And  many  a Fancy,  lightly  borne 
Of  by-gone  trowel,”  Ac. 

This  was  [h]odd.  But  much  more  odd  is  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I find  in  a number  of  the  Child’s 
Own  Magazine  (No.  2,  I believe,  1875,  p.  16).  It 
is  in  a poem  entitled  “ The  Old  Man’s  Musings,” 
by  Frances  I.  Tilcoat,  of  Brighton,  the  fifth  verse. 
I give  it  vcrhatini  et  literatim: — 

“ Its  bright  leaves  whispered  of  hope  and  love, 
'Where  the  trees  are  ahvays  green, 

And  its  golden  shsofn]  yyjsmaooi  hove. 

Where  no  fading  flower  is  seen,”  &c. 

Whether  the  “ reader”  also  was  “always  green” 
is  not  mentioned.  Many  a little  head  may  have 
ached  over  that  line  about  the  groundsel.  Can 
older  ones  interpret  it  ? J.  W.  E. 

Molash,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 

Lo'w  Latin  Indeed. — The  following  specimen 
of  infima  latinitas,  taken  from  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain’s Wardrobe  Books,  I owe  to  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Walford  D.  Selby,  the  able  and  obliging  super- 
intendent of  the  Record  Office  Search-room  : — 

“ Eidem  pro  lavacione  et  starchinge  vnius  toge  cum 
Traine  de  Lawne  operate  in  auro  et  argento  in  forma 
cawdarum  pavorum  (sic),  stiched  inter  vtrumque  caudam 
et  e.xtracte  cum  platis  auri,  et  pro  emendacione  ejusdem 
valde  confracte  cum  viij  vneiis  plat’  auri  impend’  super 
eandem,  prec’  operacoe’,  Ixxs. 

“ Eidem  pro  vna  pluma  cum  ave  Pai'adisi,  viij  li.” 
(This  pro  pilio  for  the  king’s  own  use,  temp.  Jac.  I.)  , 

F.  J.  F. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Maitland  on  Mesmerism. — 
Having  just  had  occasion  to  consult  Allibone’s 
valuable  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  for  the 
exact  title  of  one  of  the  many  admirable  works 
published  by  the  author  of  The  Dark  m ges,  I not 
only  found,  as  I expected,  what  I wanted,  but 
something  more.  In  the  list  of  Dr.  Maitland's 
publications  No.  18  is  Illustrations  and  Enquiries 
relating  to  Mesmerism,  parts  1-6,  1849,  8vo.  Is 
this  correct  ? Were  there  six  parts  1 At  the  time 
when  L)r.  Maitland  was  writing  this  very  curious 
essay  I was,  from  the  special  interest  I took  in  one 
branch  of  the  subject,  curative  mesmerism,  in 
freejuent  communication  with  him.  He  gave  me 
copies  of  the  proof-sheets  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
it,  and  when  the  work  was  complete,  as  I believed, 
a copy  of  the  entire  pamphlet,  but  at  this  moment 
I cannot  lay  my  hand  upon  it.  I venture  to  ask, 
through  your  columns,  were  there  six  parts  ? If 
so,  I am  sure  a notice  of  them  Yvill  be  acceptable 
to  many  of  your  readers. 

While  penning  this  inquiry,  I am  reminded  of  a 
characteristic  little  remark  of  my  revered  and 
learned  friend  which  will  recall  him  to  those  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  number  Dr.  Samuel  Rofl'ey 
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Maitland  among  their  friends.  The  doctor’s  views 
, on  the  question  of  mesmerism  were  very  similar  to 
those  lately  enunciated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  in  a 
letter  published  in  the  Times  of  the  18th,  says  : “ I 
j remain  in  what  may  be  called  attentive  reserve, 
1 without  any  fear  that  imposture  can  rule  or  that 
truth  will  be  injurious.”  I had  been  speaking  to 
him  respecting  a suggestion  which  had  been  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a hospital  for  the  treat- 
, ment  of  disease  by  mesmerism,  when  the  doctor 
i said  quietly,  “ If  I was  sure  they  would  not  play 
j any  of  their  dog-tricks  in  it  ” (he  alluded  to  clair- 

voyant experiments),  “ I ■would  give  all  the  world 
towards  such  a hospital.  All  the  world  ! I ’d  give 
a great  deal  more  ; I ’d  give  twenty  guineas.” 

W.  J.  T. 


©ucrte^. 

[AVe  tmist  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Lyly’s  “ Gopid  and  my  Campasde  played.” 
— Can  any  of  your  subscribers  inform  me  where 
Lyly’s  ‘‘Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  played”  first 
appeared  ? In  Bell’s  English  Poets  (p.  50)  it  states 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Percy’s  Retiques.  I 
happen  to  have  the  first  edition  of  Alexander, 
Campaspe,  and  Diognes  (1584),  in  which  this  lyric 
does  not  appear.  Two  editions  of  the  play  were 
printed  in  1584,  and  I believe  mine,  which  is  not 
in  the  British  INIuseum,  in  the  Bodleian,  or  at 
Cambridge,  is  the  first.  Any  information  on  this 
subject  will  oblige.  Frederick  Locker. 

[Gilfillan  states,  vol.  iii.  of  his  Percy’s  Relique^,  that 
this  sonnet  is  found  in  the  third  act  of  an  old  play 
entitled  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  written  by  John 
Lilye,  and  that  the  play  was  first  printed  in  1591.] 

Dr.  John  Speed,  the  Poet.— Amongst  the 
minor  poets  of  whom  not  much  is  known  is  Dr. 
John  Speed,  M.D.,  of  Southampton.  Jacob,  in  the 
Poetical  Piegister,  1723,  vol.  ii.  p.  307,  mentions 
him  as  the  author  of  the  very  humorous  diverting 
poem  entitled  Batt  upon  Batt,  a skit  upon  Bar- 
tholomew Kempster,  clerk,  poet,  and  cutler  of 
Holy-Eoods,  in  Southampton,  which  begins  : — 

“ Had  I ! 0 had  I ! Batt  thy  Face  and  Throat, 

Could  I betune  the  Flock  with  such  sweet  Note, 

Could  I with  equal  metre  Hopkins  fit. 

Our  famous  Sternhold  in  his  verse  out  wit ; 

Then  would  I venture  to  set  forth  thy  Praise. 

And  rob  Church-Pews  to  crown  thy  head  with  Bays.” 

Besides  this  he  was  the  author  of  another  poem, 
entitled  The  Vision,  giving  an  account  of  Batt 
and  also  “ of  the  ancient  and  present  state  and 
glory  of  Southampton.”  He  was  the  friend  of 
Edmund  Gayton,  and  wrote  the  lines  prefixed  to 
the  Festivous  Notes  upion  Don  Quixote  which 
are  attributed  to  his  father,  ante,  p.  301.  John 


Speed  the  historian  had  a son  John  Speed,  doctor 
of  physic,  n.a.  1595,  ob.  1640,  known  as  the  author 
of  Stonehenge,  a Pastoral.  He  married  a daughter 
of  Dr.  B.  Warner,  and  left  two  sons — Samuel, 
afterwards  a Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
Vicar  of  Godaiming,  Surrey,  where  he  died  in 
1681  ; and  John,  a fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford,  who  was  ejected  in  1643,  restored  at  the 
Restoration,  took  a degree  in  medicine  1666,  and 
settled  at  Southampton.  This  John  Speed,  not 
the  son,  but  the  grandson  of  Speed  the  historian, 
wrote  the  lines  printed  in  Gayton’s  book  beginning 

“ Have  you  not  seen  a Hench  boy  lac’d  all  o’re 
So  thick,  you  could  not  tell  what  cloth  he  worel  ’ 

I should  be  glad  to  know  the  date  of  his  death, 
and  also  what  other  poems  he  wrote.  Wood,  Ath. 
Ox.,  says  that  he  was  living  in  good  repute  in 
1694,  and  Dr.  Bliss  does  not  seem  to  have  learnt 
any  more  of  him.  EDVi'ARD  Solly. 

Colonel  Dennis’s  Prediction  at  Jellala- 
BAD. — Mr.  Gleig  (Sale’s  Brigade  in  Afghanistan, 
p.  137)  in  his  account  of  the  arrival  before  the 
walls  of  Jellalabad  of  Dr.  Brydon,  then  supposed 
by  himself  and  others  to  be  the  solitary  survivor 
of  the  retreat  from  Cabul  in  1842,  has  the  follow- 
ing 

“Slowly  he  approached;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  Colonel  Derjnie  fore- 
told the  nature  of  the  tidings  of  which  he  was  the 
hearer;  for  it  is  a fact,  which  every  surviving  officer 
[the  book  was  published  in  1846]  of  the  13th  v/ill  vouch 
for,  that  almost  from  the  first  Colonel  Bennie  had  boded 
ill  of  the  force  left  in  Cabul ; and  that  subsequently  to 
the  receipt  of  the  latest  intelligence  which  told  of  the 
warfare  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  of  the  disastrous 
results  to  which  it  led,  he  repeatedly  declared  his  con- 
viction that  to  a man  the  army  would  be  destroyed.  His 
words  were,  ‘ You’ll  see.  Not  a soul  will  escape  from 
Cabul  except  one  man,  and  he  will  come  to  tell  us  that 
the  rest  are  destroyed.’  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
very  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  men’s  blood  curdled  while 
they  watched  the  advance  of  the  solitary  horseman ; 
and  the  voice  of  Denn’e  sounded  like  the  response  of  an 
oracle  when  he  exclaimed,  ‘Did  I not  say  sol  Here 
comes  the  messenger.’  ” 

Is  there  any  other  .account  of  the  circumstances 
of  this  prediction  1 Did  Col.  Dennie  himself  leave 
any  record  of  it  'I  The  account  seems  to  imply 
that  it  was  not  a mere  gloomy  forecast  of  judg- 
ment. C.  C.  M. 

An  Author’s  Name  Wanted. — I have  an  old 
book,  and  shall  feel  much  obliged  to  any  corre- 
spondent who  will  furnish  the  name  of  its  author. 
It  is  A Treatise  concerninge  Three  Conversions  of 
ovvr  Land  to  Christiayi  Catholiqne,  Bornane  Re- 
ligion. It  is  in  two  parts,  and  the  contents  are 
given  of  “The  Third  Part,  About  lohn  Fox  his 
Calendar  and  Protestant  Martyrs  therin  con- 
teyned.”  “ This  third  part  is  to  be  printed 
seuerally.”  The  book  is  a duodecimo  of  658 
pages,  besides  the  preface,  &c.  It  wants  the  title- 
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page  and  a leaf  or  two  of  the  “Epistle  Dedicatorie,” 
which  concludes  thus  : — “ To  whose  [God’s]  holy 
protection  I commend  hartily  both  yovv  [the  Eng- 
lish Catholics]  and  my  selfe  this  first  of  March 
1603.”  The  preface  is  dated,  “ This  vigil  of  the 
nativity  of  our  Saviour,  1602.”  Queen  Elizabeth 
died  on  March  24,  1603,  and,  although  the  book 
was  written  before  that  time,  a few  pages  are 
added  by  the  author  congratulating  his  friends  the 
English  Catholics  on  the  event,  the  first  section  of 
which  I beg  to  insert  here,  viz. : — 

“ An  Addition  of  the  Author  to  the  aforesaid  Catho- 
liques,  uiion  tlie  newes  of  the  Queen’sdeath  ; and  succes- 
sion of  the  King  of  Scotland,  to  the  crowne  of  England. 

“ Since  the  wrytinge  of  the  precedent  epistle,  aduer- 
tisement  is  come,  that  almighty  God  of  Ids  infinite  mercy 
hath  deliuered  you  at  length  (deare  Catholiques)  from 
your  olde  persecutor,  and  as  wee  hope  will  also  shortely 
from  your  persecution,  his  diuine  Maiestie  be  thancked 
euerlastingly  for  the  same.  Heere  generally  the  applause 
is  no  otherwise,  then  it  was  in  old  tyme  among  the 
■Christians,  vpnn  the  entrance  of  Constantine  into  the 
Empire  af  ter  Diocletian  ; or  of  loninia.n  after  Iidian. 
But  the  former  example  seemeth  more  like,  for  that  good 
Constantine  was  of  a different  Religion,  when  he  entred, 
yet  of  singular  hope  to  become  such  as  afterward  he  did  ; 
both  in  respect  of  his  excellent  parts  and  of  his  pious 
mother  S.  Helena.  The  difference  of  the  two  Mothers 
is,  that  the  Empresse  Helena  did  assist  her  sonne  heer 
vpon  earth,  as  A.  Paulinus  wryteth,  towards  the  trueth 
and  'piety  of  religio'n,  but  Qiieene  Marie  of  Scotland  and 
Erarece,  being  violently  deiiriued  of  this  life,  will  do  yt 
(we  trust!  by  her  prayers  in  heauen.  The  comparison 
also  is  not  vnproper  in  this,  for  that  perhaps  this  our  new 
King  is  the  first  that  hath  bene  absolutely  Lord  of  the 
whole  Ilande  of  Britany  (with  the  parts  annexed  ther- 
vnto)  since  Constantine." 

My  desire  is  to  get  the  name  of  the  author,  and 
also  an  e.xact  copy  of  the  title-page  of  the  book, 
which  will  be  easily  recognized  from  the  foregoing 
particulars  ; and  if  any  correspondent  will  furnish 
what  is  wanted,  it  will  very  much  oblige. 

D.  Whyte. 

Sacramental  Wine. — I have  been  told  on 
good  authority  that  the  earlier  Christians  were  in 
the  habit  of  using  a white  wine  for  sacramental 
purposes,  and  that  at  the  present  day  in  some 
continental  places  white  wine  is  still  generally 
used.  Can  any  reader  give  me  information  on  this 
subject,  or  refer  me  to  sources  where  I can  obtain 
particulars  1 T.  W.  M. 

Dr.  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York:. — In  what 
way  was  this  prelate  related  to  or  connected  with 
the  family  of  Trevor,  whose  arms.  Per  bend  sinister 
erm.  and  ermines,  a lion  ramp,  or,  were  quartered 
by  his  descendants  ".  Edward  Fry  Wade. 

Axbridge,  Somerset. 

Arms  Wanted. — Arg.,  at  the  foot  of  a tree  a 
boar  courant,  both  ppr.  Crest,  a boar  courant, 
ppr.  This  coat  of  arms  and  crest  appear  upon  a 
seal  attached  to  the  will  of  Edward  Pearce, 
surgeon,  of  Holsworthy,  Devon,  who  died  in  1738. 


His  wife  was  Grace  Edgcombe.  The  crest  of  the 
Edgcombe  family  is  a boar  courant.  Was  the 
above  coat  of  arms  borne  by  the  Edgcombes  at 
any  time  ? Papworth  attributes  similar  arms  to 
Llwcli  Llawm  Vawr  and  Owen  of  Pembroke. 

E.  E.  Pearce. 

Dorchester. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. — Can  any  one  explain 
the  following  allusion  ? — “ I might  tell  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Isaac,  though  not  altogether  after  him  whose 
vision  upon  this  subject,  always  bright,  though 
often  baseless,  would  alone  have  immortalized  his 
name  ” (Blunt’s  Scriptural  Coincidences,  p.  27, 
third  edition).  Had-ji. 

Wealemefna, — This  is  the  name  of  a little 
mathematical  instrument  for  measuring.  What  is 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word  ? 

W.  S.  Pu 

“ Le  chanoine  Coqdereaxi.” — To  what  does 
Victor  Hugo  allude  in  this  jiassage  in  his  Histoire 
d’un  Crime  (one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  edition, 
t.  ii.  p.  30)  1 — 

“ II  y avait  le  chanoine  Coquereau,  I'abbe  de  la  Belle 
Poule.  On  salt  la  reponse  qu'il  fit  k une  princesfe 
lui  demandant:  Qu’est-ce  que  cest  que  I' Ely  see  I II 
parait  qu’on  pent  dire  a une  princesse  ce  qu'on  iie  dirait 
pas  a une  femme.” 

I have  read  a good  deal  concerning  the  shameful 
history  of  the  Second  Empire,  but  this  has  escaped 
my  attention  or  my  memory. 

A Manchester  Pythagorean. 

“ A Millener,  or  Jack-of-all-Trades.” — In 
an  old  English- Latin  Dictionar'tj  I find,  “ A 
millener,  or  Jack-of-all-trades,  Propola,  m.  institor. 
q.d.  millenarius  or  mille  mercuum  venditor,  panto- 
pola,  m.”  Can  any  authority  be  found  for  this 
definition  ? Boileau. 

A Story. — Where  can  I find  a tale.  The  BeomUj 
%vith  the  Golchn  Lochs?  Its  hero  was  Faithful 
Avenant,  and  he  is  befriended  by  three  animals 
which  he  had  rendered  services  to  previously. 

D.  F. 

Elizabeth  Blount. — Who  was  the  beautiful 
Elizabeth  Blount,  mistress  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
mother  by  him  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond?  Had 
she  any  other  children  ? Eclectic. 

“ Aisible.”— Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
inform  me  of  the  etymology  of  the  adjective 
“ aisible,”  which  seems  to  be  an  equivalent  to  the 
slang  use  of  “ awful”?  I have  heard  it  in  various 
conjunctions,  but  it  seems  only  to  obtain  in  the 
Midlands  and  among  the  agricultural  population. 
For  instance,  they  say,  “It’s  an  aisible  way  off”; 
“ Most  aisibly  frit,”  i.e.  terribly  frightened. 

By  the  way,  I heard  “ housen,”  as  the  old  plural 
of  the  word  “ house,”  in  the  village  of  Tachbrooke 
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the  other  thiy.  _ I do  not  know  if  this  is  a usual 
form  in  rural  districts.  Dormer. 

Grundy  Famiey.— What  are  the  armorial  bear- 
ings used  by  this  family  ? Hirondelle. 

Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams’s  Works.— 
It  is  stated  in  Bohn’s  Lowndes  tliat  some  sheets  of 
the  edition  of  1823,  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
severe  critique  in  the  Qv.artcrhj,  were  cancelled  in 
consequence,  but  “ tliat  is  doulitful.”  What  is  the 
fact  ? and,  if  any  sheets  were  cancelled,  which 
sheets  were  they  ? S.  C.  H. 

De  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester.— The  Prin- 
cess Joan  I’hintagenet  (Joan  of  Acres),  second 
daughter  of  Edward  I.,  married  first  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  secondly  Palph  de 
Monthcrmer  (Burke’s  Peerage).  Who  were  her 
children  (if  any)  by  her  first  husband  ? What  was 
the  date  of  her  death  and  that  of  her  husband,  and 
where  were  they  buried  ? B. 

Cardinal  Fesch,  ob.  1839.— Where  can  I see 
a copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  pictures 
belonging  to  the  late  Cardinal  Fesch,  who  died  in 
1839  ? J.  W.  A. 

“ Kabedigiam”  : “Jaannam.”— There  is  a brass 
in  Biddenden  Church,  Kent,  to  one  William  Bod- 
dindeu  of  that  place,  and  in  the  inscription  at  the 
foot  of  it  it  is  stated  that  “ (piinque  filias  pro- 
creavit,  scilicet,  Marthain,  hlariam,  Johanuam, 
Juditheam,  et  Kabedigiam.”  Has  any  one  ever 
heard  before  of  this  last  most  singular  name,  which 
is  quite  new  to  me  ? In  the  same  inscription  is  a 
curious  Latin  form  of  the  name  “Jane,”  or  “ Jeane” 
as  it  is  in  the  register,  “ Jaannam.”  This  might 
be  thought  a mistake  for  “ Joannam,”  but,  as  has 
been  seen,  “ Johannam  ” occurs  in  a previous  line, 
■and  probably  the  English  equivalent,  of  this  was 
^‘Joanna.”  E.  E. 


KrplirS. 

THE  ARMS  OP  CYPRUS. 

(5‘i^  S.  X.  163,  189,  218,  229,  316.) 

There  appears  to  be  internal  evidence  that  Mr. 
Doyne  C.  Bell’s  paper  on  the  arms  of  Cyprus, 
though  appearing  in  “ K.  & Q.”  after  my  own  on 
the  same  subject,  was  written  independently,  and 
need  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a reply  to  it,  or, 
■as  might  be  imagined,  as  a correction  of  its  state- 
ments. Still,  since  it  appears  to  contradict  at 
least  one  of  the  conclusions  at  which  I arrived, 
and  to  reiterate  a statement  which,  I humbly  think, 
I have  shown  to  be  an  erroneous  one,  I am  obliged 
in  self-defence  to  treat  Mr.  Bell’s  paper  as  if  it 
had  been  written  professedly  in  correction  of  my 
own.  I am  sorry  that  my  absence  abroad  has  pre- 
vented me  from  doing  so  before.  On  the  main 


point,  indeed,  it  is  satisfacfory  to  see  that  Mr. 
Bell  agrees  with  me.  Queen  Elizabeth  never 
asserted  tor  herself,  or  allowed  her  heralds  to  assert 
for  her,  a claim  to  the  title  of  Queen  of  Cyprus.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  cause  of  this  erroneous 
supposition  was,  that  in  the  arms  of  her  great- 
grandmother, Queen  Elizabeth  Widville,  a quarter- 
ing really  used  to  indicate  her  maternal  descent 
from  the  imperial  house  of  Luxemburg  was  sup- 
posed (and  not  inexcusably,  since  the  bearings  were 
exactly  the  same)  to  be  the  arms  of  the  kings  of 
Cyprus  of  the  house  of  Lusignan.  BuJ  Mr. 
Bell’s  paper  still  asserts  the  quartering  to  be  that 
of  “ Lusignan-Cyprus,”  and  quotes  a passage  from 
Sandlord’s  Gen.  Mist.,  p.  407,  in  which  it  is  so 
attributed,  while  in  the  same  passage  the  first 
quarter,  Arg.,  a lion  ramp,  gu.,  crowned" or,  is  stated 
to  be  the  arms  of  Luxemburg. 

Now,  Mr.  Bell  seems  to  be  cpiite  alive  to  the 
fact  that  our  old  heraldic  writers  are  very  poor 
authorities  with  regard  to  matters  of  continental 
armory,  for  he  says,  “ Camden  and  Dethick  of 
course  adopted  the  arms  of  Elizabeth  Widville  as 
they  found  them  already  recorded  in  the  College  of 
Anns  ” ; and  to  this  I may  add  that  Sandford  did 
the  same.  Our  old  heraldic  treatises  were  all 
founded  upon  their  predecessors,  and  errors  were 
repeated  because  the  compilers  had  not  materials, 
time,  or  opportunity  for  independent  research. 
Hence  it  is  that  when  we  attempt  to  correct  an 
error  by  the  aid  of  materials  which  are  available  to 
us,  but  which  in  many  cases  were  not  available  to 
them,  we  are  often  borne  down  by  repeated  quota- 
tions from  English  heraldic  books  so  compiled — as 
if  the  reiteration  of  a blunder  made  it  a fact — as  if 
on  a question  of  continental  armory  Sandford  or 
Edmondson  were  of  the  smallest  weight  against 
such  a giant  as  Spener — or  as  if,  in  a matter  of  this 
kind,  a statement  copied  by  them,  in  all  probability, 
from  still  less  learned  predecessors,  would  outweigh 
even  the  contemporary  evidence  of  seals,  or  monu- 
ments, or  coins.  On  questions  of  continental 
heraldry  Sandford  is  as  little  an  authority  as  his 
predecessors  ; and  that  he  assigned  the  quarterings 
referred  to  in  the  manner  recorded  proves  to  my 
mind  nothing  but  that  he  shared  the  prevailing 
ignorance,  and  was  pardonably  misled  by  the  as- 
sertions of  his  predecessors,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  bearings  of  Luxemburg  and  Lusignan  happened 
to  be  identical. 

But  hlR.  Bell  produces  a piece  of  evidence 
which  requires  more  respectful  treatment  when  he 
refers  to  the  fact  that  Maurice,  in  his  Blason  des 
Armoiries  des  Chevaliers  de  la  Toison  d’Or,  assigns 
to  Peter  of  Luxemburg  and  to  nine  of  his  house  who 
were  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  not  the  coat, 
Arg.,  five  bars  azure,  over  all  a lion  ramp,  gu.,  cr. 
or,  but  simply  Arg.,  a lion  ramp.,  q.  f.  gu.,  crowned 
or.  I have  not  Maurice  at  hand,  but  I have  the 
earlier  work  of  Chifflet  {Arma  Gentiiitia  Eqnitum 
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I'clleris  Aurei),  which  was  the  foundation  for 
Maurice’s  book.  I see  on  reference  to  this  that 
the  statement  is  correct  so  far  as  this,  that  havinc; 
once  given  the  last-mentioned  coat  as  the  arms  of 
“X. — Pierre  de  Luxemburg,  Comte  de  St.  Pol,”  &c., 
he  refers  back  to  it  whenever  he  has  to  describe  the 
arms  of  other  knights  of  the  Luxemburg  house. 

Xow,  there  must  surely  be  some  way  of  account- 
ing for  even  this  one  insertion  of  the  plain  coat 
without  the  bars  in  the  books  of  Chifflet  and 
hlaurice,  for  it  is  absolutely  incontestable  that  the 
house  pf  Luxemburg,  to  which  the  Counts  of  St. 
Pol  belonged,  did  bear,  as  I have  already  stated, 
the  coat  Barry  arg.  and  az.,  over  all  a lion  ramp, 
gu.,  cr.  or.  See  the  contemporary  evidence  afforded 
by  the  long  series  of  their  seals  in  Vree,  Genealogie 
des  Comtes  de  Flandre,  &c.  See  also  the  “Boll 
of  Arms  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,”  printed  in 
the  Archceologia,  vol.  xxxix. 

The  explanation  which  I have  to  offer  is  a 
very  simple  one.  Though,  in  the  works  of  Chifflet 
and  hlaurice,  Peter  Count  of  St.  Pol  and  others 
of  the  house  of  Luxemburg  have  only  one  coat 
recorded  against  their  names,  and  this  the  plain 
coat  without  the  bars,  it  does  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  this  was  all  they  bore,  or  that  they 
had  not  also  the  right  to  use  the  Barry  coat, 
either  alone,  or  quartered  with  the  other.  The 
fact  is,  the  plain  coat  without  the  bars  was  the 
original  coat  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  and  it 
continued  always  to  be  used  by  the  Dukes  of 
Limburg  {v.  Chifflet,  p.  2),  of  which  the  house  of 
Luxemburg  was  a branch.  The  latter  line  very 
frequently,  but  by  no  means  invariably,  added  to 
the  ancient  coat  the  azure  bars,  simply  as  a brisure, 
or  difference. 

“ Ta;ni£B  illre  osteiidunt  discerniculum  a primogenitis 
Limburgiis.’' — Spener,  Op.  Her.,  p.  spec.,  p.  192. 

Again  : — 

“ Limburgici  bujus  Pucatus  clypeus  est  argenteus 
referens  leonem  rubruni,  corona  et  falculis  aureis,  lingua 

cerulea,  cauda  bifida  in  decussiru  trajecta Q.uod 

etiam  Lucenburgiam  gentem  attinet  simile  plane  scutum 

illi  assignat  Chifflet  in  Eq.  X. ; Lucenburgire  tamen 

provincise  dat  Brianvill  {Jt^l  d' Armoiries,  p.  157)  scutum 
quinis  treniis  argenteis  et  cyaneis  transverse  fasciatum, 
incumbente  illis  leone  ille  Limburgio  coccineo  coronato. 
Quae  ta?nicB  scuti  forte  alicujus  fuere  discerniculum,  quod 
deinde  ducatui  hmsit." — Spener,  Op.  Her.,  p.  spec.,  p.  486, 
suh  voce  ‘‘  Limburg.” 

See  also  Spener’s  other  work.  Op.  Her.,  p.  gen., 
p.  347.  See  also  Vree,  Seghelen  der  Graven  van 
Vlaendren,  p.  129  : — 

“ Pese  twee  Henricks,  van  Limburgli,  ende  van  Lux- 
emburgh,  alsoo  sy  uyt  den  boofde  van  hunnen  ^’ade^,  in 
bunne  wapens  voerden  eenen  rooden  Leeuw  nieerst 
gbekroont,  beeft  Henrick  den  Blonden,  tot  onderscbil, 
zijnen  scbild  met  blauwe  ende  silvere  strepen  (die 
Burelles  gbenoemt  worden)  veideelt.” 

See  also  the  Iniroductio  ad  Latinam  Blasoniam 
of  John  Gibbon,  “Blue  Mantle”  Pursuivant, 
pp.  104-5. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  quotations  that 
when  (at  p.  190  of  the  present  volume)  I assigned 
the  first  quarter  in  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
Widville  to  “ Luxemburg  ancient,  but  properly 
Limburg,”  I did  so  with  the  authority  of  by  far  the 
most  learned  of  all  European  historical  heralds. 
But  though  the  Barry  coat  was  thus  assumed  as  the 
especial  bearing  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  they 
did  not  altogether  give  up  the  use  of  their  ancient 
and  original  coat  (some  branches  retained  it  in 
use  in  preference  to  the  later,  e.g.  the  Dukes  of 
Montmorency-Luxemburg,  in  France).  Indeed, 
generally,  when  the  full  quarteriugs  of  this  illus- 
trious house  were  used,  the  old  coat,  without  the 
bars,  appeared  in  an  honourable  place  in  the 
escutcheon  to  indicate  the  descent  of  the  family 
from  the  old  stock  of  Limburg.  That  Chifflet  and 
Maurice  do  not  profess  to  give  all  the  quarterings 
which  these  early  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  were 
entitled  by  descent  to  use  is  proved  sufficiently  by 
the  single  instance  (and  it  is  one  very  much  to  the 
purpose  in  the  present  case)  that,  if  we  depended 
only  on  what  they  tell  us,  we  might  naturally  sup- 
pose that  Peter  of  Luxemburg  did  not  also  bear  the 
arms  of  Chatillon,  though  it  was  from  that  family 
he  derived  his  distinctive  title  of  Count  de 
St.  Pol.  Nevertheless,  the  arms  of  this  family  (to- 
gether with  the  arms  of  the  old  line  of  Limburg) 
do  appear  in  the  quartered  coat  of  his  descendant 
Queen  Elizabeth  Widville.  They  form  its  fifth 
cpiarter,  and  are  Gu.,  three  pallets  vair,  on  a chief 
or  a label  of  five  points  az. 

To  sum  up  the  matter  briefly,  we  have  in  the 
arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Widville  a series  of  five 
quarterings,  all  of  which  indicate  her  maternal 
descent  from  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  viz. 
1.  Limburg,  or  Luxemburg  ancient ; 2.  Baux  ; 
3.  Luxemburg  modern  ; 4.  Ursins  ; 5.  St.  Pol 
(Chatillon).  But  of  these  coats  the  third, 
Luxemburg  modern,  happens  by  a mere  coinci- 
dence to  be  identical  in  its  bearings  with  the  arms 
of  the  Lusignans  of  Cyprus.  The  old  heralds,  find- 
ing in  the  shield  of  Elizabeth  Widville  one  coat 
already  attributed  to  Luxemburg  (namely,  the 
ancient  coat),  supposed  in  their  ignorance  that 
the  third  coat  could  not  also  be  borne,  as  I 
have  shown  it  was,  for  the  same  house,  and, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  series  is  one  _ ex- 
clusively of  Luxemburg  quarterings,  assigned  it  to 
“ Lusignan-Cyprus.”  Mr.  Bell,  not  perceiving  the 
mistake  of  the  old  heralds,  by  which  it  was  thus 
diverted  from  its  proper  owners,  casts  about  for  a 
reason  why  it  might  have  been  borne  for  Lusignan, 
and  not,  as  it  was,  for  Luxemburg  modern.  I do 
not  think  he  can  be  congratulated  on  his  success. 
All  that  he  is  able  to  say  in  support  of  the  notion 
is  this  : “ It  would  appear  that  though  the  claim, 
of  Elizabeth  Widville  to  Lusignan-Cyprus  cannot 
be  traced  to  a blood  descent”  (though  all  the  other 
quarterings  could),  “ it  might  have  been  based  oa 
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tUe  marriage  of  her  uncle,  Louis  of  Luxemburg, 
with  Marie  of  Savoy,  the  granddaughter  of  a King 
of  Cyprus.”*  Had  it  been  so  used  it  would,  I 
think,  have  been  a very  curious,  in  fact  an  unique, 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  marshalling.  If 
there  were  indeed,  as  Mr.  Bell  supposes,  any 
heralds  who  desired  “ to  marshal  as  many  coats  as 
possible  for  the  honour  of  this  i|ueen,  to  show  the 
illustrious  nobility  of  her  maternal  descent,”  they 
certainly  took  a very  singular  way  of  doing  it  if 
they  substituted  for  the  arms  of  the  imperial 
house  of  Luxemburg,  from  which  the  queen  was 
descended,  a coat  identical  in  its  bearings,  but 
intended  to  indicate  the  decayed  line  of  Lusignau, 
with  which  her  only  connexion  was  {not  a 
maternal  descent,  but)  the  fact  that  her  mother's 
brother  had  married  a granddaughter  of  a titular 
King  of  Cyprus.  If  the  heralds  of  that  time  had 
really  been  so  unscrupulous,  it  is  quite  beyond  my 
power  to  imagine  a reason  why  they  abstained 
from  further  glorifying  the  shield  (as  they  might 
have  done  with  exactly  the  same  amount  of  justice 
and  propriety)  with  the  arms  of  the  much  more 
illustrious  house  of  Savoy,  second  perhaps  to  none 
in  Europe,  with  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia  (with  its  wondrous  Oriental  savour  of 
mythical  antiquity),  and  especially  with— what  in 
those  days  would  most  surely  have  been  thought 
the  very  crown  of  all — the  arms  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  itself.  I hold,  therefore,  that  I am 
fully  justified  in  asserting  that  neither  the  arms  of 
the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  nor  those  of  its  kings  of 
the  house  of  Lusignan,  have  any  place  at  all  in 
the  quartered  shield  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Widville. 

J.  Woodward. 


Montrose,  N.B. 


“Between  you  and  I”  (5‘'‘  S.  ix.  275,  412  ; 
X.  18,  139,  190,  237,  291.)— Mr.  Tancock’s  letter 
is  so  temperate  and  scholarly  that  it  is  quite 
delightful.  It  is  a real  pleasure  to  find  an  an- 
tagonist who  can  both  discern  the  pinching  points 
of  an  argument  and  can  maintain  his  own 
without  dogmatism  and  protestations.  I am  sure, 
therefore,  he  will  excuse  me  when  I say  that 
I must  question  the  fact  on  which  his  whole 
letter  is  based.  Mr.  Tancock  says  the  examples 
given,  and  “ even  a larger  number,  will  [not  suffice 
to  prove]  the  pronouns  free  from  the  ordinary  rules 
of  [our]  grammar.”  I suppose  the  rules  referred 
to  are  that  verbs  and  prepositions  govern  the 
objective  case;  but  is  this  a facti  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  think  so  that  we  never  stay  to  ask 


ourselves  the  question  : is  it  a fact  ? In  Latin 
and  other  inflected  languages  of  the  same  sort  it 
may  be  so,  but  not  in  English.  Take  the  two  fol- 
lowing sentences  ; “ The  man  loves  the  woman  ” 
and  “ the  woman  loves  the  man  ” ; why  should 
“ man  ” and  “ woman  ” be  nominative  case  in  one 
position  and  objective  case  in  the  other  1 They 
are  no  cases  at  all  in  either  instance  ; they  are 
simply  subjects  and  objects  of  the  verb  “ love.” 
In  Latin  it  is  otherwise.  “ Hom-o  amat  mulier- 
em  ” and  “ muiier  amat  hom-inem  ” manifestly 
show  a change.  Hom-o  is  not  the  same  case  as 
hom-inem,  nor  muiier  the  same  case  mulicr-em 
but  abolish  the  case-endings,  and  let  the  words  be 
“ horn  amat  muiier”  and  “ muiier  amat  horn,”  and 
it  is  simply  absurd  to  say  that  horn  and  muiier  in 
one  instance  are  nominative  cases  and  in  the  other 
accusative.  They  are  no  cases  at  all,  for  the  simple- 
reason  that  the  endings  which  constitute  the  case 
have  been  wiped  out.  So  when  we  abolished  case- 
endings  we  abolished  cases,  and  it  is  mere  gram- 
marians’ grammar  to  say  a noun  changes  its  case 
when  it  shifts  its  place  in  a sentence.  If,  however, 
we  have  no  cases,  why  should  pronouns  be  the 
exception  to  an  otherwise  invariable  rule '!  If 
verbs  and  prepositions  do  not  in  English  govern  a 
case,  then  me,  yon,  her  are  not  objective  cases  at 
all,  nor  are  I,  thou,  she  nominative  cases  ; they  are 
six  independent  pronouns,  and  “ between  you  and 
I”  is  as  good  grammar  as  “ between  you  and  me.” 
It  is  no  question  of  grammar  which  of  these  should 
be  used,  but  simply  a question  of  custom. 

In  reply  to  J.  C.  M.  I need  only  say  that  I 
think  his  test  will  not  prove  the  point  he  contends 
for.  He  says,  “ Test  the  matter  this  way ; invert 
the  ‘ you  and  I,’  and  there  will  be  no  question.” 
Let  us  try  the  test  ; “ Soundest  casuists  doubt  like 
[as]  I and  you  [doubt].”  This  is  every  bit  as  good 
us  “ Soundest  casuists  doubt  like  [as]  you  and  I 
[doubt],”  as  far  as  I can  see.  “ You  and  I ” must 
be  what  grammarians  call  the  nominatives  to  the 
verb  “doubt”  understood,  and  “like”  must  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  conjunction  ut,  “ as.” 
J.  C.  M.  adds,  “ ‘ Like  ’ is  an  adjective,  and  must 
govern  a case.”  Mos  certainly  “ like  ” is  not  an 
adjective  in  the  sentence  under  debate.  It  does 
not  mean  similar,  as  “like  passions,”  but  in  a 
similar  way  ns,  which  must  be  a conjunction.  In 
regard  to  the  Oegma  that  “adjectives  [in  English] 
must  govern  a case,”  I must  simply  state  my 
belief  to  be  the  very  contrary.t  Any  and  every 
attempt  to  force  Latin  rules  upon  the  English 
language  must  be  condemned ; the  two  gram- 
mars have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other. 


* I have  not  time  now  to  examine  minutely  the  genea- 
logical tables  given  by  Me.  Bell.  In  wliat  follows  I 
have  been  quite  content  to  assume  their  correctness,  but 
I see  at  a glance  that  they  differ  in  some  very  important 
respects  from  the  Luxemburg  descent  as  given  in  Tree, 
Ocnealogie  des  Comtes  de  Flandre.  I niay  notice  also 
that  “ Guichenois”  is  a mistake  for  Guichenon. 


•f  To  save  correspondents  the  trouble  of  riding  off  on 
a side  issue,  it  will  be  as  well  to  state  that  such  ]>hrasea 
as  “ unworthy  him,'’  “ like  me,”  undoubted  Latinisms, 
may  be  considered  in  English  elliptical  expressions, 
“unworthy  0/  him,'’  “like  to  me,’’  in  wliich_  case  they 
fall  naturally  under  the  general  rule  ct  prepositions. 
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and  never  did  onr  ]angnap;e  suffer  so  severely  as 
“ in  the  silver  age  of  Anne,”  when  it  was  tortured 
and  toi'iiiented  almost  out  of  its  identity  by  such 
writers  as  Addison  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  tried  to 
Latinize  it  and  to  write  Ciceronian  English. 

E.  CoBiiAM  Brewer. 
Lavant.  . 

It  would  seem  that  I have  fallen  into  a trap 
without  knowing  it,  and  have  risen  out  thereof  in 
the  same  happy  ignorance.  So  be  it.  But  what  is 
to  be  said  of  Dr.  Brewer’s  happy  after-thought 
of  a device  that  never  existed!  The  facts  stand 
thus:  Dr.  Brewer  misquoted  a line  from  Pope, 
which  he  considered  thus  misquoted  to  illustrate 
his  argument  ; I exposed  his  blunder,  and  he  is 
angry.  But  I must  be  allowed  to  remind  him 
that  on  the  very  same  page  he  himself  admitted 
that  he  had  “given  the  line  incorrectly,” — in  other 
words,  he  is  wroth  at  my  exposure  of  his  error, 
because  it  chanced  to  appear  simultaneously  with 
his  admission  of  it. 

I do  not  .agree  with  him  that  Pope  ought  to  have 
written  “like  you  and  I”  “according  to  Murray,” 
nor  do  I acknowledge  his  dative  case  in  English 
grammar.  If  Dr.  Brewer  wishes  to  revolutionize 
our  grammar  (and  these  are  revolutionary  days), 
he  has  an  uphill  task  before  him,  and  we  may 
as.3ist  him  to  a few  aorists  and  possibly  a paulo- 
2)ost-futurum  when  he  arrives  at  the  verbs,  but  for 
the  present  we  recollect  the  saying  of  the  Sou  of 
Sirach,  “ There  is  a reproof  that  is  not  comely  ” — 
wise  words  that  have  been  overlooked  by  Dr. 
Brev/er. 

Let  us  turn  to  your  back  pages.  This  subject, 
“Between  you  and  I,”  was  initiated  by  your  valued 
correspondent  Hermentrudb,  who  stigmatized  the 
expression  (Dr.  Brewer  imperiously  decrees 
wroiujhj,  1 think  rightly)  as  “ an  atrocious  outrage 
upon  grammar”  ; Mr.  Bouchier  and  Mr.  Bulb 
confirm  the  “ atrocity ” ; G.  F.  S.  E.  calls  it  “a 
grave  error  of  grammar” ; while  Mr.  Tancock  and 
J.  C.  M.,  ante,  pp.  292,  293,  effectually  dispose  of 
Dr.  Brewer.  Malo  cum  his  errare  quam  cum 
dof/matistd  vera  sentire. 

The  (juestion  may  perhaps  deserve  handling, 
but  not  under  Dr.  Brewer’s  despotic  ruling.  He 
professes  humility  as  a disciple,  but  shows  none  ; 
he  affects  to  seek  a Gamaliel,  but  treats  him  with 
prospective  irony.  The  matter  may,  I sayq  repay 
more  intimate  inquiry,  but  at  present  it  is  one  that 
lies — to  imitate  Dr.  Brewer’s  favourite  phrase- 
ology— inter  ille  ct  totus  mundus.  I am  ready  to 
back  the  world. 

“Finally,”  I do  not  accept  the  autocratic  ruling 
of  Dr.  Brewer  as  to  Tennyson’s  line.  He  wishes, 
as  he  did  in  Pope’s  case,  not  only  to  lay  down  the 
law  according  to  his  own  judgment,  but  to  force  a 
fanciful  rule  on  his  opponent.  Clauditc  jam  rivos. 
My  desire  is  to  see  stamped  with  appropriate  mark 


those  “ slip- shod  phrases”  of  which  Dr.  Brewer 
constitutes  himself  the  advocate.  W.  T.  M. 
Beading. 

My  answer  to  my  friend  Mr.  Carmichael  is 
very  plain.  Sanskrit  grammar  is  not  the  standard 
of  the  Aryan  tongues,  being  of  late  origin  and 
artificial  structure.  An  Aryan  grammar  must  go 
further  than  that  of  Bopp,  and  account  for 
Armenian,  Albanian,  and  all  the  outlying  lan- 
guages. Bej'ond  that,  it  must  take  into  account 
the  development  of  what  we  now  know  as  Aryan 
languages  from  the  pre-historic  stock.  It  is  in 
this  way  alone  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a reason 
for  those  diversities  of  roots  and  idioms  which 
owe  little  to  chance.  In  particular,  we  shall 
understand  that  there  is  what  we  call  Turanianisin 
in  English  as  in  other  members  of  the  family. 

With  regard  to  I and  Me,  a few  notes  will  show 
why  I say  that  Me  has  an  independent  origin. 
Thus,  to  take  only  some  cases,  the  following  are 
forms  for  1: — Singhalese,  Ma;  Georgian,  Mi; 
Finnic,  Mina ; Sokpa,  Mi ; Chentsu,  Hamo ; 
Darhi,  Mai ; Den  war,  Mui ; Kooch,  Muni ; and 
in  Africa  : Anfue,  Mose,  &c.,  Me;  Wolof,  Man; 
Mandingo,  Mca ; Aku,  &c.,  Mo,  Emini. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

The  Destruction  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment IN  1834  (5‘'‘  S.  X.  167.) — It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  disastrous  fire  at  Westminster  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1834,  was  caused  by  the  over- 
heating of  certain  flues  under  the  House  of  Lords. 
Orders  had  been  given  to  burn  in  a safe  place  a 
large  quantity  of  old  useless  wooden  Exchequer 
“ tallies”;  but  a workman  named  Cross,  in  place  of 
doing  this,  burnt  them  in  the  stoves  which  warmed 
the  House  of  Lords,  and,  to  get  through  the  work 
as  ([uickly  as  he  could,  thrust  them  into  the  stoves 
so  fast  as  to  render  the  flues  red  hot.  There  was 
evidently  great  carelessness  someichere,  but,  after 
the  strictest  inquiry,  the  fire  was  declared  to  be 
accidental,  and  that  no  one  was  worthy  of  punish- 
ment. The  newspapers  of  course  teemed  with  all 
sorts  of  reports,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to 
give  the  fire  a political  meaning,  and  to  prove  that 
it  was  not  accidental.  A very  fair  account  of  the 
facts  may  be  seen  in  Brayley  and  Britton’s  History 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  8vo.,  1836,  pp.  408-16. 
The  literature  of  this  lire  is  very  voluminous,  and 
some  of  It  curious  enough.  Not  the  least  amusing 
was  Barham’s  well-known  squib  commencing : — 

“ This  is  the  house  that  Josh  burnt. 

These  are  the  sticks  that  heated  the  bricks  that  set 
lire  to  tlie  house  that  Josh  burnt. 

Tliis  is  Mr.  Milne,  who  advised  a kiln  for  burning  the 
sticks,”  &c. 

And  so  proceeding  to  make  fun  of  the  whole  of  the 
“ Pceport  of  the  Privy  Council.” 

The  late  Mr.  Francis  Place  had,  I think,  a large 
collection  of  papers  relating  to  the  burning  of  the 
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Houses  of  Parliament ; but  I fear  ou  the  dispersal 
of  his  library  this,  with  many  other  similar 
collections  which  it  took  years  to  make,  and  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  replace,  was  sold  as 
“ waste  paper.”  Edward  Solly. 

If  Mr.  Hall  will  turn  to  the  Insvrance  Cyclo- 
pcedm,  article  “Fires,  Great,”  he  will  find  aulbentic 
details  of  this  fire  and  its  origin,  drawn  from  official 
documents.  In  the  same  work,  under  “ Mansions,” 
will  be  given  an  account  of  the  many  scores,  I fear 
I must  now  say  hundreds,  of  these  which  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  same  devouring  element,  too 
frequently  with  their  valuable  libraries  and  works 
of  art.  “ Flues  ” is  a very  prevalent  cause.  Fires 
at  theatres  will  be  recorded  under  “ Theatres  ” in 
due  course.  The  probabilities  of  their  “lives”  may 
then  be  calculated.  I do  not  know  if  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  applies 
in  regard  to  these  risks. 

CoR^’EHUs  Walford. 

Belsize  Park  Gardens. 

I well  remember  that  a few  days  after  the  fire 
Mr.  John  Britton  made  a humorous  point  of  the 
fire  being  a sacrifice  expiatory  of  the  barbarous 
method  of  book-keeping  used  by  the  Government. 

Tregeagle. 

Captain  Cook's  Father  (5‘''  S.  x.  226.) — The 
information  respecting  him  appears  to  be  very 
slight  ; a few  notes  may  be  gleaned  from  Dr. 
Kippis’s  Life,  of  Ca'ptain  Cook,  Loud.,  1788,  4to. 
James  Cook  ivas  born  about  1695,  and  with  his 
wife  Grace  lived  at  Morton  in  the  N.  Riding, 
Yorkshire  (perhaps  Morton-on-Swale,  between 
Bedale  and  North  Allerton).  From  thence  they 
moved  to  Marton,  a village  between  Guisborough 
and  Stockton,  where  he  lived  in  a mud  cottage 
and  worked  as  a day  labourer  for  Mr,  Mewburn, 
a farmer.  Here,  in  1728,  his  son  James  (the 
navigator)  was  born.  Eight  years  subsequentl}^ 
that  is,  in  1736,  they  removed  to  Great  Ayton,  a 
village  about  four  miles  south-east  of  Marton, 
w'here  he  was  appointed  hind,  or  bailiff,  of  a farm 
called  Airy  Holme,  belonging  to  Thomas  Skottow, 
Esq.,  who  took  interest  in  his  son  James,  and  put 
him  to  a day  school  at  Ayton,  that  he  might  learn 
writing  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  Besides 
this  son,  he  had  eight  other  children.  All  his 
children  died  before  him,  with  the  exception  of 
one  daughter,  who  had  married  a fisherman  at 
Redcar,  and  at  whose  house  he  died  about  the 
year  1780.  The  village  of  Kirkleatham,  men- 
tioned by  George  Colman  the  younger,  is  about 
two  miles  from  Redcar.  Edward  Solly. 

The  annexed  extract  in  reference  to  this  subject 
is  from  a very  chatty  and  interesting  book,  pub- 
lished some  twenty  years  ago,  A Month  in  1 ork- 
shire,  by  Walter  White  : — 

“ I found  the  short  cut  to  Nunthorp,  struck  there 


the  high  road,  and  came  in  another  hour  to  Marton, 
the  birthplace  of  Cook.  It  is  a small  village,  with  a 
modernized  church,  and  a few  noble  limes  overshadowing 
the  graves.  The  house  where  the  circumnavigator  was 
born  was  little  better  than  a clay  hovel  of  two  rooms. 
It  has  long  since  disappeared;  but  the  field  on  which  it 
stood  is  still  called  ‘ Cook’s  Garth.’  The  parish  register 
contains  an  entry  under  the  date  November  3rd,  1728 : 
‘James,  ye  son  of  James  Cook,  day-labourer,  baptized.’ 
The  name  of  Mary  Walker,  aged  eighty-nine,  api)ear3  on 
one  of  the  stones  in  the  churchyard ; she  it  was  who 
taught  the  day-labourer’s  son  to  read  while  he  was  in 
her  service,  and  who  has  been  mistakenly  described  as 
Dame  Walker,  the  schoolmistress.” — Chap.  xvi. 

The  following  one  is  from  Murray’s  Handbook 
for  Yorkshire: — 

“ About  1 m.  rt.  of  Ormsby  Stat.  is  Marton,  the  birth- 
place of  Captain  Cook,  born  here  October  27,  1728.  The 
field  in  which  his  father’s  cottage  stood  is  still  called 
‘Cook’s  Garth.’  In  the  church  (which  was  restored 
1846)  a tablet  to  the  memory  of  Cook  has  been  placed  by 
the  parishioners ; and  a school,  as  an  additional  memo- 
rial, was  founded  in  1848.  The  ch,  is  Norman  (nave)  and 
E.  Eng.  (chancel).  The  modern  stained  glass  is  by 
Wailes.  The  ch.  yd.  contains  the  monument  of  Mary 
Walker,  who  taught  young  Cook  to  read.  His  father 
was  a day-labourer  in  her  service  (see  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge’s Northern  irort/ttes  for  an  excellent  life  of  Cook).” 
— Edition  of  1874,  pp.  2-19-50. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Bishop  Heber’s  “ Pales- 
tine” (5‘*’  S.  X.  263,  299.) — An  examination  of  the 
original  authorities  will,  I think,  explain  the 
question  concerning  these  lines  satisfactorily. 
Palestine  was  written  for  the  English  Verse  Prize 
at  Oxford  in  1803,  and  was  successful  in  gaining 
it.  The  original  poem  did  not  contain  the  lines 
in  dispute,  and  was  accepted  by  the  judges  with- 
out them.  But  in  the  brief  interval  between  the 
adjudication  of  the  prize  and  the  recital  of  the 
poem  in  the  theatre  on  June  15,  Sir  Valter  Scott 
paid  a visit  to  Oxford  ; and  Mr.  Lockhart  has  this 
notice  of  his  interview  with  R.  Heber.  He  says  : 

“ He  had  just  been  declared  the  successful  competitor 
for  that  year’s  poetical  prize,  and  read  to  Scott  at  break- 
fast, in  Brazen-nose  College,  the  IMS.  of  his  Palestine. 
Scott  observed  that  in  the  verses  on  Solomon  s Temple 
one  striking  circumstance  had  escaped  him,  namely,  that 
no  tools  were  used  in  its  erection.  Reginald  retired  for 
a.  few  moments  to  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  returned 
with  the  beautiful  lines, — 

‘ No  hammer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung  ; 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung. 

Majestic  silence,’  &c.” — Life  of  Scott,  vol.  i.,  1837- 

This  proved  to  be  merely  the  first  sketch  of  the 
lines  to  be  introduced  ; for  in  the  poem,  as  recited 
in  the  Sheldonian,  they  are  altered  to  these 
No  workiTitin  steel,  no  ponderous  axes  rung, 

Like  eoTiie  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprung. 
j^Iajestic  silence  1 ” 

This  reference  is  from  the  original  poem,  as  pub- 
lished at  the  time  in  Oxford,  and  the  copy  which 
I have  made  use  of  is  a presentation  copy  from 
Mr.  Heber  to  “ Mr.  Douce,  with  Mr.  Heber’s  com- 
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pliiiients.”  The  lines  appear  in  thi.s  form  in  all  the 
collections  of  English  prize  poems  published  at 
Oxford  which  I have  been  able  to  meet  with  (in 
1810,  1828,  1839). 

In  1820  there  was  a selection  from  the  poem  for 
a musical  performance  on  June  15,  ''''  Palestine: 
the  words  selected  from  a Prize  Poem  by  the  Rev. 
Reginahl  Heber.  By  W.  Crotch,  Mus.  Doct., 
Oxford,  1820,”  in  which  they  are  exactly  the  same. 
Of  this  performance  Bishop  Heber  remarked  : — 

‘‘  The  poem  of  Palestine  has  lately  been  much  indebted 
to  the  taste  ami  genius  of  the  iMusical  Professor  of  Ox- 
ford. It  is  unnecessary,  and  the  author  would  feel  it 
presumptinn,  to  say  anything  in  praise  of  a composer  so 
emiiicnt  as  Dr.  Orotcli;  but  he  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  how  strongly  he  feels  the  distinction  shown 
to  his  lines  by  making  them  the  humble  vehicle  of  harmony 
so  perfect.”— Heber’s  Poems,  new  edition,  Loud.,  1829, 
in  an  unnumbered  page  after  p.  iv. 

There  was  an  edition  of  the  Poems  in  1812,  which 
I have  not  seen,  but  Mr.  Mayo  {ante,  p.  299) 
(juotes  it  as  the  same.  At  p.  13  of  the  edition  in 
1829  the  lines  are  also  the  same.  Bishop  Heber 
died  ill  1826. 

From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  lines,  as  contain- 
ing the  words  “ hammer  fell”  and  “ mystic,”  were 
only  tentative,  and  have  no  right  to  be  taken  as 
part  of  the  poem,  except  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lockhart. 

Before  the  recital  Mr.  Heber  no  doubt  would 
have  shown  his  corrections  to  the  Professor  of 
Poetry,  who  would  have  advised  him  upon  them. 
The  readers  of  “ H.  & Q.”  who  also  look  into 
JMacviillau  may  have  noticed  how  Dean  Stanley, 
in  his  notice  of  IMr.  Keble  some  years  since, 
described  his  interview  with  him  as  Poetry  Pro- 
fessor, when  he  had  gained  the  prize  for  English 
verse  and  his  poem  was  to  receive  some  cor- 
rections. Ed.  Marshall. 

“Fiorin  Grass”  (5*’^  S.  x.  208.) — If  your 
correspondent  refers  to  the  late  Dr.  Mackay’s 
Flora  Hihernica,  p.  298  (Dublin,  1836),  he  may 
learn  full  particulars  of  the  Fiorin,  which,  as 
defined  by  Partington,  is  “ a species  of  creeping 
bent-grass,  once  supposed  to  be  of  great  value  for 
green  winter  fodder.”  This  book  is  one  of 
authority,  and  will  repay  him  for  the  trouble  of 
consulting  it. 

Having  given  sundry  details.  Dr.  hlackay  con- 
cludes with  these  words  : — 

•'This  {Marsh  Bent-grass^  is  the  famous  Fiorin  of 
Doctor  Ricliiirdson,  of  which  I saw  in  Cunnamara,  many 
years  ago,  excellent  crojH  of  hay  on  rechdmed  bog,  where 
it  had  been  introduced  three  years  previously,  along  with 
sand  from  the  shore,  used  there  as  a manure  for  potatoes 
as  the  first  crop,  and  barley  or  oats  the  year  following.” 

Now  who,  let  me  ask,  was  the  “one  Richardson,” 
whom  ^mur  correspondent  mentions  ? He  was  the 
Rev.  William  Richardson,  D.D.,  who  was  elected, 
in  the  j'ear  1766,  to  a fellowship  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (a  very  high  distinction,  and,  I assure  you, 


not  easily  acquired),  which  he  resigned,  in  1783, 
for  the  valuable  rectory  of  Clonfeacle,  in  the 
diocese  of  Armagh  ; and  as  is  duly  recorded  of 
him  in  the  Dublin  University  Calendar,  1876,  vol. 
ii.  p.  209,  he  was  “ a celebrated  agriculturist.”  I 
have  now  before  me  one  of  his  publications,  entitled 
An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Indigenous  Grasses 
of  Ireland,  &c.  It  is  contained  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  [now  Royal]  Dublin 
Society  (Dublin,  1806)  ; and  if  your  correspondent 
wishes,  I shall  be  very  happy  to  lend  it. 

I have  met  with  the  lines,  but  I am  not  at 
present  able  to  supply  them.-  I have  likewise  seen 
some  amusing  caricatures.  Abhba. 

“Fiorin,”  not  “Fioring.”  Said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Gaelic  Feur,  or  Irish  Fearh,  meaning 
grass.  Agrostis  alba.  T.  F.  R. 

“ The  naked  eye  ” (5‘’’  S.  x.  208.) — The  word 
“ naked  ” was  used  in  this  expression  for  “ in  its 
natural  state,”  “ unaided  by  art,”  as  the  most  con- 
venient word  to  avoid  the  circumlocution,  just  as 
Homer  uses  yvjj.vo'i  and  Virgil  nudus  for  un- 
armed. The  naked  hand  gave  a less  forcible  blow 
than  when  armed  with  the  cestus.  From  unarmed 
to  unaided  generally  is  an  easy  transition.  Galileo 
uses  the  expression  in  a letter  written  March, 
1610,  in  which  he  describes  his  invention  of  the 
telescope.  He  says  : — 

” I first  procured  a leaden  tube  (an  organ  pipe),  at  the 
end  of  which  I adapted  spectacle  glasses,  both  plane  on 
one  side,  the  one  convex  on  the  other  side,  the  second 
concave.  Bringing  the  eye  near  the  concave  glass,  I 
saw  the  objects  large,  and  near  enough  : they  appeared 
three  times  nearer,  and  nine  times  larger,  than  if  seen 
with  the  nahed  eye.’’’ 

Probably  the  word  “ naked,”  in  this  use  of  it,  was 
first  suggested  by  the  Greek  in  Heb.  iv.  13,  trans- 
lated in  our  version  “ naked  and  opened  unto  the 
eyes.”  Josiah  Miller,  M.A. 

“Piece”  (5^*^  S.  x.  205.) — The  word  jnece  is 
used  with  the  same  meaning  in  French.  Richelet 
has  : — “ On  dit  cette  femme  est  une  bonne  piece. 
Le  P.  du  Cerceau  a dit  : — 

L’esprit  de  ITiomme  est  une  bonne  piece  ; 

Et  quand  je  dis  de  Thomme  a cet  egard. 

La  femme  est  la  comprise  sous  Tespece 
Pour  les  deux  tiers  au  moins  et  demi  quart.” 

Laveaux : — “ On  dit  d’une  personne  rusee,  dis- 
simulee,  malicieuse,  que  e’est  une  bonne  incce,  une 
fine  2}icce,  sine  mechante  piece.  Je  ne  m’y  fie  que 
de  bonne  sorte,  e'est  une  bonne  piicce.  II  se  dit 
egalement  de  I’un  ou  de  I’autre  sexe,  et  seulement 
dans  le  discours  familier.”  The  earliest  example 
given  by  Littre  is  taken  from  Montaigne  (iv.  858), 
who  says  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  : — “ Cette  bonne 
piece  la,  revenant  victorieux,  se  feit  tyran.”  He 
also  gives,  from  Corneille,  Le  Menteur,  v.  5 : — 
“ Voyez  la  bonne  piece  avec  ses  reverences”;  from 
Moliere,  George  Dandin,  i.  6 : — “ Taisez-vous, 
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ij  bonne  piece,  vous  faites  la  sournoise,  inais  je  vous 
j connais  ” ; and  from  Madame  de  Genlis,  Theatre 
I d’ Education,  la  Lingere,  i.  2; — “Allez,  e’est  une 
I imiligne  piece  ” ; to  which  I may  add,  among 
j others,  a quite  contemporary  example  from 
i V.  Cherbuliez,  Miss  Hovel,  iv.  9 : — “ Mauvaise 
j piece,  lui  dit-elle,  vous  vous  amusez  de  moi.” 

Henri  Gadsseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

“We  were  to  dine  at  Lady  Grogram’s,  ‘an 
affected  piece’”  (Goldsmith’s  Essays,  No.  x.). 

J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Brigg. 


have  been  an  heiress  or  co-heiress  of  some  branch 
of  that  historic  familj',  which,  though  best  known 
as  of  Kent,  sprang  originally  from  South  York- 
shire. Concerning  the  Fowlers  of  Barnsbury  in 
I.slington  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  in- 
formation in  the  Herald  and  Genealogist  for 
January,  1873.  'Clk. 

W.  F.  C.  does  not  say  whether  he  has  looked  at 
Weever’s  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  538,  for  Isling- 
ton. There  is  mention  the^e  of  ; — 

“Here John  Fowler.  1538,  on  whos  soiile Here 

Heth  Alls  Fowler,  tlie  vvyff  of  Robart  Fowler,  Esquire, 
who  died 1540. 


Scotland  = Tribute-Land  (5*''  S.  x.  195.) — 
Gan  your  correspondent  be  really  serious  in  his 
assertion  that  Scotland  is  a pure  Teutonic  word, 
meaning  “ tribute-land  ” 1 In  his  derivation  he 
ignores  history,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  oldest 
form  that  we  have  of  the  tribal  name  Scot.  He 
■does  not  seem  to  know  that  Scotia,  prior  to  the 
tenth  century,  was  Ireland,  and  Ireland  alone,  nor 
that  the  Scotia  of  the  three  succeeding  centuries 
■was  limited  to  the  districts  between  the  Forth,  the 
Spey,  and  Drumalban.  For  establishment  of  these 
two  statements  see  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  i.  3. 
Then  the  old  form  of  Scot  is  given  in  Connac’s 
Glossary  as  Scuit.  The  word  Scuite  means  “ wan- 
derers,” an  “ expressive  name,”  as  Gibbon  drily 
remarks  (D.  and  F.,  c.  xxv.).  See  Skene,  Four 
Ancient  Eoolcs  of  Wales,  i.  107.  Zeuss  gives 
another  account  of  the  name  ; he  says  it  has  its 
•origin  in  a word  meaning  “ wind,”  so  that  Scoti 
would  mean  “ the  violent,  stormy  people.” 

A.  L.  Mathew. 

Oxford. 

Surrey  Words  (5*''  S.  x.  222.) — In  a speech 
delivered  on  the  17th  of  September  by  the  Clerk 
to  the  Western  Meeting  in  the  Assembly  Rooms 
at  Ayr,  I find  “Heart  o’  grace”  used  : “I  was 
asked  to  undertake  the  duties  of  Secretarj^  to  the 
Western  Meeting.  I must  confess  I had  some 
hesitation  in  undertaking  that  duty.  However,  I 
took  heart  of  grace,  and  at  that  time  I made  in 
that  sense  my  debut  on  the  turf.” 

Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

Fowler  of  Islington  : Henry  Savile  (b***  S. 
X.  208.) — The  Henry  Savile  who  married  IMargaret 
Fowler  was  grandson  of  Thomas  Savile,  of  Lupset, 
CO.  York,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Savile,  of  Thorn- 
hill, by  Alice  Gascoigne.  He  had  no  issue  by 
Margaret,  but  by  his  second  wife,  Joan,  daughter 
of  William  Vernon,  of  Barrowby,  co.  Line.,  he  was 
ancestor  of  George,  Marquess  of  Halifax,  who  died 
in  1695.  The  mother  of  this  Henry  Savile  is  said 
in  the  pedigrees  to  have  been  Anne,  daughter  of 
William  Wyat.  As  her  son  quartered  the 
^‘barnacles”  of  Wyat,  she  may  be  presumed  to 


‘ Behold  and  se,  thus  as  1 am  so  sal  ye  be, 

When  ye  be  dead  and  laid  in  graue, 

As  ye  have  done,  so  sal  ye  haue.’ 

Diuers  of  this  familie  lie  here  interred,  the  ancestors 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fowler,  Knight  and  Baronet,  now  lining, 
1630. 

“ Hie  sepelitur  Thomas  Sauil  filius  et  heres  apparens 
Johannis  Sauil  armig.  et  Margarete  uxoris  eius,  qui  in 
primo  limine  vite  immature  mortis  celeritate  matrera 
preveniens,  ex  hac  luce  migravit  14  die  etatis  sue,  anno 
Bom.  1546.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Lollards’  Tower,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  : 
Stow’s  “Survey  of  London”  (5***  S.  x.  241.) — 
Stow’s  authority  for  the  position  of  the  Lollards’ 
Tower  at  St.  Paul’s  is  far  more  po.sitive  than  it 
appears  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Sparrow 
Simpson  from  Strype’s  edition  of  the  Survey, 
which,  valuable  as  it  may  be  in  many  respects,  is 
a very  unsafe  book  to  rely  on  for  Stow’s  own  state- 
ments ; for  not  only  are  the  numerous  interpola- 
tions and  additions  of  Antony  Munday  and  of 
Strype  himself,  notwithstanding  the  marginal 
initials  “ A.  M.”  and  “ J.  S.,”  by  no  means  easily 
distinguished  in  all  cases  from  the  original  text, 
but,  what  is  far  worse,  Stow’s  own  words  are  some- 
times altered  so  as  to  give  a totally  different  mean- 
ing to  his  statements.  Thus  it  is  in  the  passage 
in  question,  where  Strype  makes  him  write  in  the 
past  tense,  as  if  the  buildings  referred  to  were  no 
longer  extant ; but  Stow  wrote  as  follows  : “ At 
either  corner  ...  is  also,  of  ancient  building, 
a strong  tower  ; . . . the  one  of  them,  to  wit  next 
the  palace,  is  at  this  present  to  the  use  of  the  same 
palace  ; the  other  towards  the  South  is  called  the 
Lowlards’  Tower.”  Of  cour.se  all  had  disappeared 
long  before  Strype’s  time,  so  he  must  needs  adapt 
his  author’s  text  to  what  he  would  have  written 
had  he  lived  a hundred  years  later.  The  amount 
of  mischief  and  confusion  caused  by  such  barbarous 
“ editing  ” is  incalculable.  F.  Noegate. 

7,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Draperies  sold  at  Norwich,  temp.  Eliza- 
beth (5‘^  S.  X.  226.) — The  list  furnished  by  Mu. 
Laurence  Gomme  is  sufficiently  interesting  but 
some  of  the  names  are  now,  I fear,  past  all  inter- 
pretation. Bayes,  I suppose,  is  our  modern  baize, 
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used  by  upholsterers,  and  generally  green  or 
crimson.  Biijfiii  is  a coarse  stud" ; the  expression 
a “ buffin  gown”  is  cpioted  in  Ogilvie’s  iJictionar'ij. 
Bufityan  perhaps  is  fustian.  Bombacyes  is  pro- 
bably bombasiu  or  bombazine,  a material  of  silk 
and  wool  still  used  for  women’s  dresses.  Ccdli- 
■nmncoes  are  worsted  stuffs  made  in  Bradford,  and, 
before  the  alpaca  wool  was  introduced,  were  used 
to  a considerable  extent.  Chamhhtt  is  the  modern 
camlet,  a Norwich  dress  material.  Cruell  is,  I 
suppose,  the  worsted  yarn  used  in  cruel  or  crewel 
work,  tiriigrain  is  gross  grain  or  grogram,  as  in 
Swift’s  “’Trras  madam  in  her  grogram  gown.” 
Linsey-woolaey  hardly  needs  explanation.  Saye  or 
say  is  a thin  silk  fabric,  and  saylace  will  be  silk- 
lace.  The  craven-hearted  lord  in  the  second  part 
of  Hcnr)i  FI.,  Act  iv.  sc.  7,  is  called  Lord  Say  as 
being,  we  may  take  it,  silken  tongued.  Thrumme 
is  the  tufted  end  of  a thread  in  weaving.  The 
word  occurs  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Act  V.  sc.  1,  “ Cut  thread,  cut  thrum.”  Valnres 
of  course  is  velures  or  velours,  our  velvet.  In 
Taming  of  the  Shreiv,  Act  iii.  sc.  2,  we  find  the 
phrase,  “A  woman’s  crupper  of  velure.”  Tamettes 
I identify  as  tamie,  a stuff  used  very  extensively 
thirty  years  ago  for  gowns.  It  was  wrapped  by 
the  drapers  on  boards  which  are  still  called  tamie 
boards.  Clement  T.  Gwynne. 

Guido’s  “Cleopatra”  (.5“^S.x.  247.) — Theartist 
seems  to  have  made  several  copies  of  this  painting. 
There  is  a very  fine  copy  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Sir  Wm.  Miles  at  Leigh  Court,  Somersetshire. 
This  is  emphatically  said  to  be  the  original.  The 
picture  from  which  Strange’s  engraving  is  taken  is 
in  the  Windsor  collection.  In  1753  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Wales,  to 
whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  Mr.  Pickford 
may  find  it  again  engraved  in  1861  for  the  Art- 
Journal  by  Shenton  and  Bourne.  Doubtless 
Guido  made  other  copies,  and  each  fortunate 
possessor  of  one  such  would  in  all  good  faith  claim 
to  have  the  original.  J.  F.  Niciiolls,  F.S.A. 

“Cyprus”  Veils  (5'^’*  S.  x.  245.) — May  I 
suggest  to  Mr.  Wheatley  that  the  linen  called 
cypres  is  very  likely  “ linen  of  Yyres  ” in  Flanders  ? 
This  seems  to  me  a more  likely  derivation  than 
Cyperus,  and  we  all  know  how  celebrated  Ypres 
was  for  its  linen.  The  initial  c was,  I think,  added 
for  sake  of  euphony,  or  possibly  there  was  a real 
confusion  (from  the  sound)  with  Cyprus. 

H.  A.  B. 

Marks  of  the  Impersonators  of  the  Passion 
(S***  S.  X.  247.) — The  rubric  prefixed  in  the  Sa.rum 
Missal  to  the  “ Passio  domini  nostri  Jesu  Christ! 
secundum  Matheum,”  appointed  to  be  read  on 
Palm  Sunday,  explains  the  meaning  of  the  letters 
b,  m,  and  a,  concerning  which  inquiry  is  made  by 
H.  A.  W. 


“ Sequitur  passio.  Et  est  notandiim  quod  triplici  voce 
debet  cantari  aut  pronunciari ; scilicet  voce  alta,  bassa, 
et  media.  Quia  omnia  quae  in  passione  continentur  ; aut 
verba  sunt  Judfeorum,  vel  discipulorum,  aut  verba  sunt 
Christi  : aut  evangelistae  narrantis.  Quare  scire  debes  ; 
quod  ubi  a litteram  invenies:  verba  esse  Judseoruni,  vel 
discipulorum  ; quae  alta  voce  sunt  proferenda.  Ubi  vero 
h invenies : verba  sunt  Christi ; quae  bassa  voce  pro- 
nuncianda  sunt.  Ubi  vero  m invenies ; verba  sunt 
evangelistae  : qu»  rnediocri  voce  legenda,  ftut  cantanda 
sunt : et  haec  omnia  in  aliis  passionibus  observanda  sunt.” 

Johnson  Bailyl 

The  letters  a,  b,  m in  the  rubric  before  the 
Gospel  for  Palm  Sunday  in  the  Sarum  Missal  refer 
to  the  three  different  voices  or  tones  in  which  the 
Passion  was  to  be  chanted  : a^alta  (vox); 
b=bassa ; m=media  (or  tenor).  See  Surtees’s 
edit,  of  the  Missale,  p.  102  ; Divine  IVorship  in 
England  (Chambers,  1877),  app.  iii. 

A.  L.  Mathew. 

PaVER’.S  YoRK.SniRE  PEDIGREE.S  (5^’’  S.  X.  248.) 
— It  would  be  as  well  to  warm  Mr.  J.  W.  Dean  at 
once  that  these  papers  are  of  no  authority,  and 
indeed  valueless.  An  account  of  Mr.  Paver’s 
method  of  genealogical  construction  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Household  Wo7-ds.  Mr.  Paver’s  son  is, 

I believe,  resident  at  Sheffield  still,  and  something 
about  Mr.  Paver  may  be  gathered  from  a recent 
correspondence  in  the  “ Notes  and  Queries  ” 
column  of  the  Sheffield  Independent  newspaper. 

Treoeagle. 

The  extensive  MS.  collections  of  the  late  William 
Paver  of  York  are  to  he  found  in  the  Additional 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  numbers  29644  to 
29703.  When  did  William  Paver  die  1 

L.  L.  H. 

A Song,  “The  Conservative”  (S***  S.  x.  126, 
199.) — To  my  inquiry  concerning  this  song  Mr. 
C.  Oldershaw  obligingly  replied,  and  quoted  the 
three  verses  of  eight  lines  each.  He  had  copied 
them  from  the  Leicester  Herald  of  the  spring  of 
1836.  It  would  seem  that  this  quotation  in  the 
pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  had  given  a new  lease  of 
popularity  to  the  old  song,  for  a complete  copy  of 
which  I had  asked.  Any  way  I was  amused  at 
reading  in  the  Stamford  Mercin-y,  Oct.  4,  an 
account  of  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Louth  Con- 
servative Working  Men’s  Club,  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Sept.  26,  at  which  “ addresses  of  an  excited 
and  exciting  character  were  given,”  and  “ the 
mayor’s  description  of  a good  Conservative  elicited 
tremendous  cheers.”  Then  follow  the  first  two  of 
the  three  verses  given  by  your  correspondent,  with 
the  line  interpolated  by  the  mayor  after  the  second 
line  of  the  second  verse,  “ Giving  cheers  for 
Dizzie — for  Gladstone  a groan.”  Still  more 
amusing  was  it  to  read  in  the  “Daily  Gossip”  of 
the  Echo,  Oct.  5,  this  paragraph  ; — 

“ The  Poet  Tjaureate  must  look  to  his  laurels,  for  bis 
native  county  has  produced  another  poet  in  the  person 
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I of  the  Jlayor  of  Louth.  At  a recent  Conservative  work- 
I ing  men’s  entertainment  in  that  usually  obscure  and 
I sleepy  town  his  worship  delivered  himselt  of  the  follow- 
ing stanzas: — [Here  follow  the  two  verses  as  given  by 
the  Sttnnford  ^lercury.]  These  lines  have  only  to  be 
brought  to  the  notice  ot  the  Premier  to  secure  for  their 
I author  some  more  permanent  honour  than  that  which 
he  now  enjoys.  Will  no  eminent  composer  set  them  to 
appropriate  music  for  use  at  Conservative  banquets'!” 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  song  of 
The  Conservative  should  be  set  to  appropriate 
music,  I may  observe  that  somewhere  about  the 
years  1836  to  1840  I frequently  heard  it  sung  to 
a lively  and  spirited  tune,  so  that  probably  the 
music  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  song  may  be 
obtained.  We  have  not  yet  learned  who  was  the 
author.  I see  that  the  London  Figaro,  Oct.  9, 
has  a whole  column  of  remarks  on  this  subject,  and 
also  prints  the  song  as  a specimen  of  the  blayor  of 
Louth’s  “ excursion  into  the  realms  of  poesy.”  It 
would  seem  that  the  incident  is  going  “ the  round 
of  the  papers,”  and  that  the  IMayor  of  Louth  is 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  song.  The 
evident  moral  of  all  this  is — You  should  not  only 
mind  your  P’s  and  (/s,  but  you  should  also  care- 
fully study  your  “ N.  & Q.”  Ccthbekt  Bede. 

Conventual  and  Collegiate  Cuurches  still 
IN  Use  (5‘'‘  S.  ix.  484,  514  ; x.  117.) — I may  add 
to  my  list  for  the  present : — 

Benedictine. — Pilton,  nave  ; Wareham  ; Gran- 
bourne  ; Jarrow ; Weremouth;  Snaith;  Malvern; 
IMinster  Lovell ; Penwortham  ; St.  James’,  Bristol ; 
Deerhurst ; Holland  ; Abergavenny ; Monmouth  ; 
Ivilpeck  ; Preston  ; Penmar  ; Stogursey. 

Trinitarian. — Ingham. 

Austin  Canons. — Chetwode  ; Bodmin  ; Laun- 
ceston ; Beauchief,  tower  and  fragment  of  nave  ; 
Thurgarton,  part  of  the  nav'e  ; Eoyston  ; Kirby 
Belers. 

Axistin  Friars. — Atherstone. 

Benedictine  Nuns. — St.  Pdiadegtind,  Camb., 
nave  destroyed  ; Armathwayt ; Uske;  Nun  Monk- 
ton,  nave  only  ; Lyminster,  Sussex  ; Elstowx 

Nuns  of  the  Preceptory. — Mynchen  Barrow. 

Collegiate  Churches.  — Norhill,  Bedford.shire  ; 
Windsor,  Shottesbrooke,  Berks  ; Bunbury, 
IMacclesfield,  St.  John’s,  Chester,  choir  destroyed, 
Cheshire  ; St.  Burian’s,  Carentock,  Cornwall  ; 
Crediton,  Ottery,  Clovelly,  Haccombe,  Chtim- 
leigh,  Tiverton,  Devon  ; Wimborne,  Dorset  ; 
Graystock,  Kirk-Oswald,  Cumberland  ; Darling- 
ton, Langchester,  Staindrop,  Chester-le-Street, 
Barnard’s  Castle,  Durham  ; Westbury,  Glouc.  ; 
Thele,  Herts  ; Maidstone,  Wingham,  Wye,  the 
nave  only,  Ashford,  Gobham,  Kent ; Manchester, 
Lancashire ; Nousley,  Sapeote,  Leicestershire  ; 
Tattershall,  Lincoln  ; Attleborough,  Norfolk ; 
Higham-Ferrers,  Cotherstoke,  Brackley,  Fothering- 
hay,  the  nave  only,  Irthlingborough,  Northants  ; 
Southwell,  Notts ; Oswestry,  Tong,  Newport, 


Battlefield,  Bridgnorth,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Chad,. 
Shrewsbury,  Salop  ; St.  Mary’s,  Nottingham, 
Tutbury,  Tamworth,  Penkridge,  Tattenhall,  Notts ; 
North  Cadbury,  'Stoke-sub-Hampden,  Somer- 
set ; Mettingham,  Sudbury,  Suftblk ; Arundel, 
Sussex  ; Stratford,  Warwick,  Astley  Knoll,  War- 
wickshire ; St.  Edmund's,  Sarum,  Hull,  Howden, 
Eipon,  Beverley,  Yorks. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

Rev.  Robert  Lambe  (o'*'  S.  iv.  308,  392,  418, 
492,  520  ; v.  178.) — The  following  extracts  from 
Norham  parish  register,  in  the  handwriting  and 
relating  to  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Lambe, 
will  help  to  complete  the  notes  at  the  above 
references.  I have  to  thank  the  Rev.  .Joseph 
Waite,  the  present  Vicar  of  Norham,  for  allowing 
me  to  copy  them  : — 

Baptisms. 

1756.  Piiiladelpbia.  daughter  of  Robert  Lambe,  Clerk, 
Vicar  of  Xorhain,  and  Philadelphia  liis  v/ife,  was  born 
on  Wednesday  the  14'*' of  April,  45  minutes  past  eleven 
of  the  clock  at  night,  and  baptised  upon  Easter  Sunday, 
April  18.  1756. 

1759.  Robert,  son  of  Robert  Lambe,  Clerk,  kc., 

wa.s  born  Thursday,  March  the  15'>',  20  minutes  past  ten, 
of  the  dock  in  the  morning,  and  baptised  Friday, 
March  1C>*',  1759. 

176:?.  Ralph,  son  of  Robert  Lambe,  Clerk,  &c., was 

born  Tuesday,  Sept,  the  13"',  35  minutes  past  one  of  the 
clock  in  the  niorning,  and  baptised  Tuesday,  September 
the  13"',  1763. 

1775.  Robert,  son  of  Alexander  Robertson,  of  Eymouth 
in  Scotland,  Esq.,  and  of  Philadelphia  Lambe,  daughter 
of  Robert  Lambe,  Vicar  of  Norham,  was  born  at  Berwick 
on  Monday,  November  the  6"',  at  half  an  hour  past  6 of 
the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  baptised  on  Sunday, 
November  the  26"',  1775,  by  M'  Rumney,  Vicar  of 
Berwick. 

1777.  William,  son  of  Alexander  Robertson  and  of 
Philadelphia  Lambe,  was  born  on  Wednesday,  May  the 
28"',  at  9 of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  baptised 
at  Bymouth  by  the  said  Robert  Lambe,  Vicar  of  Norham, 
Thursday,  June  the  12"',  1777. 

1779.  Alexander  Home,  third  son  of  Alexander  Robert- 
son and  Philadelphia  Lambe,  was  born  on  .Monday,  .ipril 
the  19'*!,  at  a quarter  of  an  hour  past  seven  of  the  clock 
in  the  morning,  and  was  baptised  at  Eymouth  in  Scotland 
by  Robert  Lambe,  A'icar  of  Norham,  Wednesday  the  21"' 
of  April,  1779. 

1781.  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  Alexander  Robertson 
and  Philadelphia  Lambe,  was  born  on  Friday  the_5"'  of 
January,  at  half  an  hour  past  seven  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  and  was  baptised  by  M'  Rumney,  Vicar  of  Ber- 
wick, the  28"'  of  January,  1781. 

1782.  Elizabetn,  daughter  of  Alexander  Robertson  and 
Philadelphia  Lambe,  was  born  at  Berwick,  Friday  the 
19"'  of  July,  at  half  an  hour  past  two  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  and  was  baptised  by  M"  Rumney  August 

the  4"',  1782.  T>  1 

1785.  Catharine,  daughter  of  Alexander  Robertson 
and  Philadelphia  Lambe,  was  born  at  Peelwalls  in  the 
parish  of  Ayton  on  Monday,  August  the  8">,  at  half  an 
hour  past  four  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  and  was  bap- 
tised by  the  Rev’’  Robert  Lambe  Friday,  Sept,  the  10"', 
1785,  at  Peelvvalls. 

Marriages. 

1755,  April  n.  Robert  Lumbe,  of  this  parish  in  the 
Diocese  of  Durham,  batchelor,  and  Philadelphia  Nelson, 
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of  the  parish  of  Kensington  in  the  diocese  of  London, 
S])iiister,  were  married  in  this  churcli  by  licence  the 
eleventh  day  of  April,  175.^,  by  me  Thomas  Wranghani, 
Curate — present,  Thos.  Taylor,  Mar[gai’et]  Peacock. 

1773,  Aug.  24.  Alexander  Robertson,  of  the  jiarish  of 
Berwick,  Es(p,  and  Philadelphia  Lanibe,  of  this  ]iarish, 
daughter  of  Robert  Lambe,  Clerk,  Vicar  of  Norham,  were 
married  in  this  church  by  licence  from  Robert  Lanibe, 
surrogate,  the  24"‘  day  of  August,  1773,  by  me  Robert 
Lambe,  Vicar— present,  William  Alder,  George  Horae, 
Robt.  Robertson. 

Burials. 

1764.  Ralph,  son  of  Robert  Lambe,  Vicar  of  Norham, 
June  25. 

1771.  Robert,  son  of  Robert  Lambe,  Vicar  of  Norham, 
rat.  xiii.  Sept.  21. 

The  fact  that  Philadelphia  Nelson  was  married 
to  Mr.  Lambe  in  his  own  parish  rather  tends  to 
confirm  the  strange  story  S.  iv.  52(1)  which 
was  told  me  by  a former  curate  of  Norham.  It 
would  seem  that  she  came  all  the  waj^  from  London 
to  marry  him,  and  not  merely  from  Durham. 

The  following  entries  I extracted  as  curious  : — 

Baptism. 

1 763,  Sept.  15.  John  London,  a negro  boy  about  8 years 
of  age,  belonging  to  John  Craster  of  Sboreswood,  Esq., 
was  baptiseil ; godfathers  Samuel  Samson,  a black,  John 
Holmes,  Alary  Proctor,  servants  to  AP  Craster. 

Burials. 

1755.  George  Trumble  of  Norham,  set.  105,  Alarch  12. 

1759.  Isabel  Paterson  of  Grindon,  rat.  lOU,  November  8. 

17611.  Elizabeth  Bell,  widow,  rat.  100,  Alay  14. 

Air.  Lambe,  whose  handwriting  (very  beautiful 
caligrapby  it  is)  in  the  register  begins  in  the  year 
1747,  often  verified  the  ages  of  the  old  people 
whom  he  buried  by  referring  back  to  the  baptismal 
entry.  Unfortunately  these  were  not  verified. 

Hugh  F.  Boyd. 

Aloor  House,  Durham. 

“ Poetry  more  philosophical  than  history  ” 
(5‘*'  S.  X.  ,307.) — This  quotation  does  not,  as  AIr. 
Bickford  imagines,  come  from  Aristotle’s /i/ietorfc 
or  Ethics,  but  from  his  Treatise  on  Poetry.  The 
original  words  are  as  follows  : </)t/\oo-o0(ij-epoi' 
Kal  (T—ov8aL()Tepov  TroL'ijcns  Icnopla^;  ccttIv  (Aris- 
totle, — e/H  TroiijTiK'?]<;,  cap.  ix.  sec.  3,  edit.  Bekkerj. 
This  dictum  is  best  explained  by  the  context, 
which  is  thus  given  in  the  translation  of  the 
treatise  contained  in  Donaldson’s  Theatre  of  the 
Grcchs  (p.  330)  : — 

“It  is  not  by  writing  in  verse  or  prose  that  the  his- 
torian and  the  poet  are  distinguished ; the  work  of 
Herodotus  might  be  versified,  but  it  would  still  be  a 
species  of  history  no  less  with  metre  than  without.  They 
are  distinguished  by  this,  that  the  one  relates  what  has 
been,  the  other  wdiat  might  be.  On  this  account  poetry 
IS  a more  philosophical  and  more  excellent  ihi'ng  than 
history;  for  poetry  is  chiefly  conversant  about 
truth,  history  about  particular." 

G.  Al.  Edwards. 

Ti'in.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

“ Boss  ” (fP’*  S.  X.  289)  is  not  a Yankee  notion 
nor  a word  invented  by  chance.  The  first  Euro- 


pean settlers  on  Alanhattan  Island,  the  site  of  New 
York,  were  the  Dutch,  who  naturally  took  their 
language  with  them,  and  one  of  the  words  of  that 
language  being  haas  (master),  the  existence  of  boss 
in  the  United  .States  dialect  is  accounted  for 
without  any  far-fetched  theories.  “Where’s  the 
boss?”  or  “ Is  the  boss  t’huni?”  (at  home)  is 
a very  familiar  phrase  in  New  York,  where  no 
man  dares  to  call  another  master.  The  o is  pro- 
nounced as  0 in  ?oss,  and  in  America,  as  in  Lincoln- 
shire, Boston  is  sounded  Baivston.  X.  P.  D. 

Death  of  Edivard,  Duke  of  York,  1767  (S*'* 
S.  vii.  228,  274,  294  ; viii.  192,  215,  238,  397  ; ix. 
95,  131,  314.) — If  G.  D.  P.,  who  has  made  a most 
extraordinary  and,  if  established,  most  interest- 
ing statement  respecting  the  death  of  Edward, 
Duke  of  York,  will  come  forward  and  enter 
seriously  into  the  investigation  which  his  state- 
ment invites,  and,  instead  of  asking  for  the  opening 
of  the  coffin  in  wdiich  the  remains  of  the  duke 
have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  exist,  will  show 
that  his  communication  is  genuine  by  giving  bis 
name  (for  I confess  to  my  disposition  to  think  it 
a quiz),  I shall  be  ready  to  place  before  him  much 
curious  information  which  I have  collected  upon 
this  subject.  G.  D.  P.  must  pardon  my  suggestion 
that  he  is  not  serious  ; he  has  himself  to  thank  for 
it  in  leaving  the  temperate  appeal  of  Hlstoricus 
(“  N.  & Q.,”  5^'^  S.  viii.  238)  and  AIr.  Solly’.s 
well-considered  summaries  of  what  is  at  present 
known  and  believed  upon  the  subject  (5*’’  S.  viii. 
215,  397)  without  any  reply  or  notice. 

J.  P.  S. 


fHt^crllanrnuS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Primitive  Propert;/.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Emile  de  Laveleye  by  G.  R,  L.  Alavriott,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
AVith  an  Introduction  by  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  LL.B. 
(Alacmillan  & Co.) 

To  say  that  this  book  should  be  placed  alongside  Sir 
Henry  Alaine’s  works,  Nasse's  important  monograph,  and 
the  Jissays  on  Land  I'enitre  of  the  Cobden  Club,  is  to 
afford  it  high  but,  in  our  opinion,  well  deserved  j.raise. 
It  contributes  some  most  important  additions  to  the 
materials  for  the  history  of  property  (which,  says  our 
author,  is  yet  to  be  written),  extending  the  field  of  re- 
search beyond  the  lines  hitherto  bounding  it,  to  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  msdiraval  France,  Switzerland,  the 
Netherlands,  Russia,  the  southern  Slav  countries,  Java, 
China,  part  of  Africa,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  But 
we  do  not  find  the  Avork  of  AI.  de  Laveleye  quite  so 
satisfactory  as  we  should  wish.  The  truth  is,  it  has  to 
be  considered  from  a double  standpoint — the  historical 
and  the  economical,  and  this  mars  its  otherw’ise  great 
value  ; for  M.  de  Laveleye,  writing  specially  as  an  econo- 
mist (p.  138),  has  not  succeeded  in  writing  what  we 
should  call  good  history — has  not  succeeded,  in  point  of 
fact,  in  placing  before  his  readers  a clear  historical  view 
of  primitive  property,  though  he  gives  them  plenty  of 
new  facts  in  connexion  with  the  subject.  We  certainly 
see  no  reason  why  the  evidences  of  the  Teutonic  mark 
in  England  should  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on 
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the  Germnnic  mark,  while  another  chapter  ia  devoted 
to  the  “ History  of  Landed  Property  in  England  and 
China,"  nor  do  we  under.-tand  why  the  mark  in  Holland 
should  not  have  been  considered  next  to  the  Germanic 
mark,  instead  of  towards  the  end  of  the  book.  Now 
although  these  may  be  considered  mere  faults  of  arrange- 
ment, we  think  it  is  exactly  from  this  cause  that  M. 
de  Laveleye  has  not  been  able  to  distinguish,  in  his  re- 
searches on  the  question  of  family  communities  suc- 
ceeding to  village  communities,  between  primitive 
family  communities  which  made  up  the  primitive 
village  community  and  family  communities  into  which 
gome  village  communities  parsed  by  reason  of  various 
external  influences.  Let  us,  however,  once  more  express 
our  satisfaction  with  the  new  historical  facts  brought  to 
light,  and  especially  with  those  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  private  iwoperty  in  land,  wdiich  has 
lately  been  discussed,  with  reference  to  England, 
in  these  pages.  I’rivate  property,  speaking  generally, 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  (1)  fronr  the  absolute 
possession  of  the  homestead;  (2)  from  the  enclosure  of 
certain  portions  of  waste  or  forest  land  outside  the 
village;  (d)  from  a gradual  relaxation  of  the  periodical 
I division  of  the  arable  lands,  until  (4)  the  lord  appears 
i upon  the  scene,  and  gradually  appropriates  to  himself 
' lands  once  belonging  to  the  community,  among  whom  he 
was  originally  primus  inter  pares.  We  must  condemn 
the  absence  of  an  imlex  to  the  translation  of  so  valuable 
a writer  as  M.  de  Laveleye,  as,  if  the  work  appeals  to 
a scholarly  as  well  as  to  a popular  class  of  readers,  it 
should  certainly  contain  this  additional  attraction  to 
the  French  edition,  which  is  already  ■well  known  in 
England. 

Poems  and  Palla.ds.  -Second  Series.  By  Algernon 
Charles  S'lvinburne.  (Chatto  & Windus.) 

The  outcry  raised  against  Poems  and  Ballads  had  a 
certain  sound  foundation  : but  Hr.  Swinburne,  with  the 
hardihood  of  a true  poet,  has  outlived  the  odium  attach- 
ing to  that  book  so  far  as  to  become  in  a sense  the 
fashion.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  because  of  the  change 
of  fashion  that  only  one  or  two  of  the  least  discerning  of 
our  contemporaries  have  revived  the  Poems  and  Ballads 
I outcry  in  treating  of  the  Second  Series : there  is  really 
nothing  in  this  new  volume  of  the  kind  we  find  objec- 
tionable in  the  other.  In  the  present  instance  we  are 
presented  mainly  with  a gathering  of  those  occasional 
poems  put  forth  by  Mr.  Swinburne  since  the  other  col- 
lection was  issued,  and  not  reprinted  in  Songs  hefore 
Sunrise  or  Songs  of  Two  Sotions;  but  there  are  also 
several  poems  which  we  have  not  seen  before.  Now 
that  these  poems  are  thrown  together  they  serve  to  make 
I evident  what  is  not  now  very  seriously  contested,  that 
I Mr.  Swinburne  holds  the  leading  place  among  English 
poetic  e.xecutants,  whatever  be  his  place  in  the  higher 
fields  of  thought  and  impulse.  The  double  sestine  called 
“The  Complaint  of  Lisa"  is  one  of  the  most  difilcult 
pieces  of  execution  of  modern  times,  and  one  in  which 
I art  and  impulse  have  combined  in  the  highest  degree  to 
make  an  exquisitely  pathetic  poem,  showing  no  mark  of 
j the  chisel.  The  several  verses  which  are  personal  to 

I deceased  and  living  poets  and  others  exhibit  a very  wide 

range  of  intellectual  sympathy.  The  political  poems 
j show  Mr.  Swinburne  true  to  his  republican  jiroclivities ; 

but  those  who  rejoice  to  claim  him  as  an  Englishman 
! will  welcome  heartily  the  evidences  of  a somewhat  new 
spirit  of  nationality  in  his  verse,  especially  in  two 
sonnets  called  “ The  White  Czar,”  and  in  a poem  of  forty 
six-line  stanzas  called  “ In  the  Bay,”  devoted  particularly 
to  Kit  3Iarlowe  and  Shelley.  There  are  some  faults 
of  style,  such  as  an  over-exuberance  of  rhythm  unduly 
repeated,  and  some  metrical  licence ; but  those  who 


read  the  book  will  readily  forgive  these  for  the  over- 
whelming splendour  of  imagery,  the  high  pitch  of  the 
music,  and  the  fervour  with  which  most  of  the  themes 
are  treated.  If  we  were  asked  to  pick  out  one  poem  like- 
liest of  all  these  to  survive  as  a universal  favourite,  we 
should  lay  our  finger  on  “ Inferise,”  twenty-four  lines 
commemorating  the  death  of  the  poet’s  father.  Admiral 
Swinburne,  of  whom  it  is  here  recorded,  under  date 
March  5,  1877,  that  his 

“Sail  went  seaward  yesterday  from  shore 
To  cross  the  last  of  many  an  unsailed  sea.” 


The  Rev.  Canon  Raines,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  died  at  Scar- 
borough on  the  17th  inst.  Francis  Robert  Plaines  wa^ 
born  at  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  February  22, 1805,  and  was 
the  son  of  Isaac  Raines,  M.D.,  who  practised  as  a p’nvsician 
at  Burton  Pidsea.  In  early  life  the  son  was  intended  for 
the  medical  profession,  but  when  about  twenty  years  of 
age  he  decided  to  enter  the  Church,  and  became  a student 
at  St.  Bees  in  1826.  Hisfirst  curacy  wasat  Saddleworth, 
in  Yorkshire,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1828.  He 
■was  afterwards  for  a short  time  curate  of  Rochdale, 
from  whence  he  was  preferred  to  the  incumbency  of 
Milnrow,  which  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 

He  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
November  30,  1843,  and  became  Hon.  Canon  of  Man- 
chester and  Rural  Dean  of  Rochdale  ; one  of  the  origina- 
tors of  the  Chetham  Society,  he  was  for  many  years 
Vice-President.  He  edited  for  this  society  no  less'than 
nineteen  volumes,  the  principal  of  which  were  Notitia 
Cestriensis  of  Bishop  Gastrell,  3 vols.  ; The  Lancashire 
Chantries,  2 vols.  ; The  Stanley  Papers,  5 vols.;  and  The 
Visitations  of  Lancashire.  As  an  antiquary  he  had  few 
equals,  and  his  kind  and  genial  manner  endeared  him  to 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance.  In  his 
parish  he  was  beloved  by  all,  no  matter  what  their 
religion  or  what  their  politics.  For  many  years  he  was 
an  occasional  contributor  to  “ N.  k Q.,”  under  the  sig- 
nature of  “ F.  R.  R.” 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a Record  Society  for  the  Pub- 
lication of  Original  Documents  I'elating  to  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  has  been  formed.  With  such  members  of 
council  as  the  following,  James  Crossley,  F.S.A.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Fishwick,  F.S.A.,  Col.  -J.  L.  Chester.  G.  E.  Cokayne, 
M.A.,  F S.A,,  Lancaster  Herald,  and  J.  P.  Earwaker, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Hon.  Secretary),  we  may  be  su'-e  of  good 
and  useful  work.  The  council  announce  as  now  in  the 
press  vol.  i.  of  The  Commonwealth  Surveys  of  Church 
Livings  in  Tjancashire  and  Cheshire  in  1650,  edited  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Fishwick. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer  has  in  hand  a volume 
entitled  The  Folk-Lore  of  Shalspeare. 


to  CorrrSpniitJrixts!. 

]Ve  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

\ . F.  (Belfast),"  The  Law  of  Copyright.'’ — Registration 
gives  right  to  an  action  in  case  of  infringement  of  copy- 
right, but  it  is  no  protection  before  actual  publication  of 
the  book  registered.  Every  person  is  liable  to  an  action 
who,  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  prints  or 
causes  to  be  printed,  either  for  sale  or  exportation,  any 
book  in  which  there  is  subsisting  copyright,  without  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  proprietor.  The  action  must 
be  brought  in  a Court  of  Record,  and  within  twelve 
months  after  the  offence.  It  would  seem  that  in  the 
case  described  by  you  there  has  been  laches  on  the  part 
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■of  the  officers  of  the  Stationers’  Company.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  person  injured  by  such  laches  may  have 
a riglit  of  action  against  the  officers  of  the  Company,  as 
■well  as,  perhaps,  against  the  person  who  has  caused  a 
fresh  entry,  not  purporting  to  be  an  assignment,  to  be 
made  in  their  books.  It  is  a itiisdemeanour  to  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  any  false  entry  in  such  books  wilfully. 
You  will  find  a clear  compendium  of  the  existing  law 
in  tlie  Digest  drawn  up  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  and 
jiublished  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Copyright,  which  we  should  i-ecommend  you  to  study, 
and  then  take  legal  advice  on  the  matter. 

J AYT>Ky..—Jetson,  ov  Je(tif07i  is  to  throw  overboard  cargo 
to  lighten  a ship;  also  the  cargo  so  thrown  overboard. 
The  word  is  to  be  found  in  both  Nuttall’s  and  Hyde 
Clarke's  dictionaries.  See  also  Chambers’s  Encyclopcedia, 
s.v.  “Jettison." 

II.  W. — Andrea  del  Sarto  is  styled  the  faultless  painter. 
:See  R.  Browning’s  Ancb-ea  del  Sarto. 

F.  Rule. — Thanks  for  die  letter.  We  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  Christmas  pendant. 

W.  G.  (“  Houses  of  Parliament.’’) — Does  not  Mr. 
Solly  answer  your  query,  ante,  p.  362'! 

If.  F.  P. — We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  reply. 

II.  K.  F.  G. — Next  week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries”’ — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher’’ — at  the  Office,  20, 
'iVellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


YIP  ANTED  to  PURCHASE,  Collections  of  Early 

* ^ ITintsand  Etcliinps— Illuminated  Manuscripts— <>ld  Englisli 
Service  Books.— Rev.  J.  C.  JAL’JvSON,  11,  Augel  Court,  Throgmorton 
Sireei,  K.C. 


Now  ready,  in  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  7s.  (iti.  ; 
or  in  8vo.  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  price  I8'’. 

BEWICK’S  SELECT  FABLES  of  *KSOP, 

Faithfully  Reprinted  from  the  Rare  and  Expensive  Edition, 
puliiished  hy  T.  Saint,  Newcastle-upon-Tyue,  1784.  With  all  the 
Urjgmal  Woodcuts,  upwards  of  2d()  in  number. 

Loudon:  LONGMANS  & CO. 


Just  ready,  postSvo.  cloth,  508  pp.  with  19  Illustrations,  10^;.  Od. 

WYKEHAMICA:  a History  of  Winchester 

College  and  Commoneis,  from  the  Foundation  to  the  hiesent 
I>>iy.  By  the  Kev.  H.  C.  AuAMS,  iil.A.,  late  Fellow  of  jlagdalen 
Y ollege,  Oxford 

Oxford  and  London  : JAMES  PARKER  & CO. 


Just  published,  8vo.  price  2s.  GcZ. 

Memoranda  on  the  madonna  dei 

CANLIELAEKI  of  llAFFAELLE.  By  J.  C.  KOBINSuN. 

i’.fe.A. 

J.  RIMELL  & SON,  4n0,  Oxford  Street,  Loudon. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOK  STORE, 

O 25,  LOSEBY  LANE,  LEICESTER. 

WITHERS  & F 0 ^V  L E R ’ S 

MONTHLY  CATALOGUES, 

Gratis  and  post  free. 

Containing  Latest  Purchases  of  l^are,  Early  Printed,  and  Curious 
“Works,  Library  Editions  of  Standard  Authors,  Theological,  Illus- 
trated, and  Miscellaneous  Books. 

./^HEAP  BOOKS. -—Book-buyers  should  send  to 

12,  St.  Werburgh  Street,  Chester,  for  J.  W.  P.  EDWARDS’S 
f'.ATAhOGUES  of  CHEAP  SECdND-HAND  BOOKS.  Issued 
^Monthly,  and  sent  free  to  buyers. 


WORKS  on  TOBACCO,  SNUFF,  &c.— Book- 

» V sellers  having  Books  on  Tobacco,  SnufP,  &c.,  or  Magazines, 
Journals,  or  Newspapers  containing  Articles  on  the  subject,  are  invited 
to  leport  such  to  the  Office  of  COPE’S  TOBACCO  PLANT,  10,  Lord 
Nelson  Street,  Liverpool. 


rilHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

Ko.  292,  is  Published  T}I1S  DA'Y. 

Contents. 

I.  JOHN  DRYDEN. 

II.  RISE  of  the  .MODERN  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

III.  ELEPHANT  CATCHING. 

IV.  PETRARCH. 

V.  ANCIENT  CYPRUS. 

VI.  M.  THIERS:  his  LIFE  and  CHARACTER. 

Vlt.  The  LANCASHIRE  COTTON  STRIKE. 

VIII.  Is  tlie  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  PROTESTANT? 

IX.  The  REVIVAL  of  TURKEY. 

JOHN  MURRAY’,  Albemarle  Street. 


SAFETY,  BRILLIANCY,  ECONOMY. 

IN  CONTRAST  to  the  numerous  and  fatal  accidents  which  arise  from 
the  use  of  Petroleum,  YOUNG’S  PARAFFIN  OIL  has  been  exteu- 
sively  burned  IN  ALL  CLI.MATE-i  for  TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS 
without  a SINGLE  ACCIDENT.  It  is  uneriualled  as  an  ILLUMl- 
NANT,  giving  both  a VIGOROUS  and  a BEAUTIFUL  FLA.ME  It 
BURNS  LONGER,  by  THIRTEEN  PER  CENT.,  than  American 
Petroleum,  and  is  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  LIGHT  KNOWN. 

GOLD  MEDAL  awarded  at  the  PAMS  EXHIBITION". 

ResiiUof  Experinientsmadehif  Dr.  STEVENSON  MACADAM, 
F.R-S.E.  F.C.S.,  as  to  the  Photogenic  Power  of  various 
Illuminating  Agents: — 

Assuming  that  Young's  Paraffin  Oil  and  American  Petroleum  are 
each  valued  at  lOcZ.  per  callon.  Colza  Oil  at  8s.  per  gallon,  and  London 
Gas  at  38.  per  l.uui)  feet,  then  to  produce  a light  of  22  standard 
Candles  — 

Id.  worth  of  YOUNG’S  PARAFFIN  OIL  will  bu"n  7i  hours. 


Id. 

do. 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  . 

do. 

6 

Id. 

do. 

REFINED  COLZA  OIL 

do. 

Id. 

do. 

LONDON  GAS 

do. 

4 

Orders  and  Commnnic.itions  may  be  addressed  to  YOUNG’S 
PARAFFIN  LIGHT  COMPANY,  at  their  Horne  Branches  in 
ABERDEEN,  BELFAST,  BRISTOL,  DUBLIN,  EDINBURGH, 
HULL,  LONDON,  MANCHESTER,  NEWCASTLE;  or  to 

JOHN  FYFE,  General  Manager. 
Merchants’  House  Buildings,  7,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 


COLLiNSON  & LOCK. 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE  IN  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  STYLE. 

Inexpensive, 

Soundly  constructed, 
ilost  finished  workmanship. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  WOODWORK  FOR  INTERIORS, 
Staircases.  “VVall  Panelling, 
(■eilings,  Windows, 

Mantel-pieces,  and  Doors. 

CURTAIN  FABRICS  OF  SILK,  WOOL,  AND  COTTON, 

Of  Special  Designs 
and  Colours. 

Reproductions  of  Old  Brocades. 
DECORATIVE  WALL  AND  CEILING  PAPERS. 

COLLINSON  & LOCK, 

100,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ELAZENBY  & SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES, 

• and  CONDIMENTS.— E.  LAZENBY  & SON,  sole  proprietors 
of  the  celebrated  receipts,  and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles.  t:^auces. 
nud  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished  by  their  name, 
beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is 
guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.  — yi.Wigmore  Street.  Cavendish 
>quare  (late  G,  Edwards  Street,  Portman  SquareJ,  and  18,  Trinity 
Street,  London,  S.E. 


/"catalogue  (No.  49,  November)  of  ADTO- 

\J  GRAPHS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS  on  SALE  by 
P.  NaVLoR,  4,  Aiillmau  Street,  Bedford  Bow,  London.  Sent  on 
application. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The 

admirers  of  this  celebrated  Nauce  are  particularly  requested  to 
observe  that  each  bottle  prepared  by  E.  LaZENBY’  & SON  bears  the 
label,  used  eo  many  years,  signed  “Elizabeth  Lazenby.” 
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A LIST  OF  ANTI-USURY  BOOKS. 

(Continued  from,  p.  282.) 

Platea  (Franciscus  de).  [Opus  restitutionum,  usurarumj 
•et  excommunicationum.]  Restitutio  Prinio  Utritm  resti- 
tutio sit  de  necessitate  salutis,...[Fol.  61,  front]  Usura 
quid  e primo  s.  in  contractu  mutui...[Fo!.  96,  back] 
Incipiunt  excommunicationes  majores...[Bartholom£eus 
Crenionensis,  Venice,  14721]  Fol.  134  leaves. — Capitals 
added  by  hand.  Without  names  of  author,  printer,  and 
publisher,  title-page,  pagination,  signatures,  aud  catch- 
words. M. 

[Opus  restitutionum,  usur.arum,  et  excomraunica- 
tionum.]  [Pol.  1-20,  table';  fol.  21,  front]  Incipit  opus 
restitutionum  utdissimum  a reverendo  in  Christo  patre 
fratre  Francisco  de  Platea  Bononiense  ordinis  minorum 
divini  que  verbi  predicatore  eximo  editum.  [Pol.  102, 
front]  Usura.  quid  e primo.  s.  I contractu  mutui... 
[Fol.  152,  back]  Incipiunt  excommunicationes  majores 
...[Fob  224,  front] 

Quern  legis : impressus  dum  stabit  in  sere  caracter 
Dum  non  longa  dies  vel  fera  fata  prement. 

Candida  perpetuae  non  deerit  fama  Cremonae. 
Phidiacum  bine  superat  Bartholomeus  ebur. 

Cedite  cbalcographi : millesima  vestra  figura  est 
Archetypas  flngit  solus  at  iste  notas. 

1472  Nicolao  Truno  Buce  Venetiarum  regnante  im- 
pressum  fuitboc  opus  foeliciter, — Venice,  4to.  224  leaves. 
Capitals  added  by  band.  Without  title-page,  pagination, 
signatures,  and  catchwords.  M. 

Incipit  tabula  restitutionum  usurarum  et  excom- 
municationum edita  per  venerabilem  dominum  fratrem 
Franciscum  de  Platea  ordinis  minorum.  [Fol.  19,  front] 
Incipit  opus  restitutionum  utilis3imum...[Fol.  86,  front] 


Usura.  quid  est  primo.  s.  in  contractu  mutui, ..[Pol.  126, 
front]  Incipiunt  excommunicationes  majores. ..[Ends] 
1473  Nicolao  Trono  Duce  Venecia  rur  regnante  im- 
pressum  fuit  hoc  opus  Padue  foeliciter.  Pol.  173  leaves. 
Capitals  added  by  band.  Without  title-page,  pagination, 
signatures,  catchwords,  and  printer's  name.  (Has  the 
same  six  lines  as  the  1474  edition.)  M. 

Incipit  tabula  restitucionum,  usurarum  et  excom- 
municacionum  edita  per  venerabilem  dominum  fratrem 
Franciscum  de  Platea  ordinis  minorum.  | Pol.  19,  front, 
sig.  a 1]  Incipit  opus  restituconum  utilissimum...[Fol. 
86,  front,  sig.  h 1]  Usura  quid  est  primo.  s.  in  contractu 
mutui. ..[Fob  126,  front,  sig.  m 2]  Incipiunt  excom- 
municationes majores. ..[Pol.  163,  back,  sig.  q 9]  Im- 
pressiqz  su«t  Colonie  per  me  Jobannem  Colboff  sub  anno 
1474. 

Quern  legis,  impressus  dum  stabit  in  ere  character, 
Dum  non  longa  dies  vel  fera  fata  prement. 

Candida  perpetue  non  deerit  fama  Basilee. 

Phidiacum  bine  superat  Leonbardus  ebur. 

Cedite  cbalcographi.  millesima  vestra  figura  est. 
Arcbetipas  fingit  solus  at  iste  notas. 

Pol.  163  leaves.  German  letter.  Capitals  added  by 
band.  Without  title-page,  pagination,  and  catchwords. 
Signatures  a-b  in  nines,  c-f  in  tens,  g in  six,  h-p  in  tens, 
and  q in  nine.  3l. 

[Opus  usurarum,  excommunicationum  et  restitu- 
tionum.] [Fol.  6,  front]  Tractatus  de  usuris...[Fol. 
54,  front]  Tractatus  de  excoj)mafticatio)iibus...[Pol.  99, 
front]  Tractatus  restitutionum. ..[Fob  98,  back]  Im- 
pressus  Parisius  in  sole  aureo  per  Martinum  [Crantz] 
Udalricum  [Gering]  et  Micbaelem  [Friburger],  anno 
1476,  quarta  die  mensis  Januarii.  Fol.  168  leaves. 
German  letter.  Capitals  added  by  band.  AVitbout  title- 
page,  pagination,  and  catchwords.  The  author’s  name 
occurs  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  part.  Colla- 
tion : Table  5 leaves,  de  usuris  39  leaves,  sigs.  a-d  in 
tens,  and  e 1-4  ; table  9 leaves,  de  excommunicationibus 
45  leaves,  sigs.  f-k  in  tens,  and  1 1-4 ; de  restitutionum 
64  leaves,  table  6 leaves,  no  signatures.  M. 

Tractatus  restitutionum,  usurarum  et  excommuni- 
cationum. [Followed  by]  Casus  papales  episcopales  et 
abbatiales.  Et  primo  papales  viginti.  [Fob  113,  front, 
sig.  q 3]  Opus  restitutionum  perutile  reverendissimi  in 
Christo  patris  iratris  Francisci  de  Platea  Bononien- 
sis,  ordinis  minorum.  Spire  impressum  finit  feliciter. 
Anno  Do9)iini  1489.  Fol.  115  leaves.  German^  letter. 
Capitals  to  be  added  by  band.  Without^ pagination, 
catchwords,  and  printer’s  name.  Fol.  72,  sig.  i 8, 
front,  is  blank  in  the  copy  before  me.  Collation  ; Table 
12  leaves,  sigs.  aa-bb  6 ; dedication  1 leaf,  sig.  bb  7 ; da 
restitutionum  43  leaves,  sigs.  a 7,  b 8,  c-f  6,  g 4;  de 
usura  26  leaves,  sigs.  b-i  8,  k 6,  1 1-4 ; de  excommuni- 
cationum 31  leaves,  sigs.  1 5-6,  m-n  6,  o 8,  p 6,  q 1-3 ; 
causus  2 leaves,  sig.  q 4-5.  M. 

Ariostus  (Alexander).  Ad  venerabilem  in  Christo 
patrem  fratres  marebum  ariminem  sem  prologus  in 
usurar^tm  libello  per  utili  & copioso  fratris  Alexandri 
Ariosti  ordinis  minorum  feliciter  incipit. — Impressum 
vero  opera  & impensis  prudentis  juvenis  baltasjo'is  de 
byrberia  anno  domini  1486  die  ootava  Aprilis.  4to. 
72  leaves.  In  six  parts.  Leaves  1-5  are  a table  of 
contents.  Title  from  sixth  leaf.  M. 

Luther  (Martin).  Byn  sermon  von  dem  wueber  [No.  1]. 
D.M.L.  [Woodcut]— [Fob  4,  back]  Hat  lassen  drucken 
tzu  Leiptzk  Valten  Schuman,  nacb  Cbristi  gebiirt  tausent 
fiinff hundert  und  ym  neuntzshenden  jar.  4to.  1 sheet. 
Without  pagination.  German  letter.  [Begins]  Czum 
ersten  | ist  zu  wisseii  | das  unser  lierr  Jhesus  Gbristns  | 
Matt,  am  funffte  | da  er  seyn  volck  leret  [ wie  lie  sich 
solte....  M. 
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Ein  sermon  von  dem  wiicber  [No.  1].  D.M.L. 
[AVoodcut.]  Bezal,  oder  gib  zinsz.  [Fol.  6,  front] 
Gedrucbt  und  volendt  durch  Martinum  Flach  nach 
Christus  gebiirt,  tausent  fiinfFlumdert,  un  in  detn  zweintz- 
igsten  jar. — Strasimrg.  4to.  6 leaves.  AA^thout  pagina- 
tion and  catchwords.  German  letter.  M. 

Ein  sermon  von  dem  wiicber.  [No.  ?].  Leypss.  durcb 
AVolffg.  Stiickel,  1520.  4to.  B. 

Eyn  sermon  von  dem  wucber  [No.  2].  Boctoris  Mar- 
tini Luther  Augustiner  zu  AVittenbergk.  [AVoodcut.] — 
[Fob  16,  front]  Gedruckt  zu  AA7ttenbergk,  durch  Joan. 
Griinenbergk,  nach  Christ  gepurt  tausent  funff  hundert 
uh  zwentzigsten  jar.  4to.  4 sheets,  without  pagination. 
German  letter.  [Begins]  Zum  ersten.  1st  zu  wissen, 
das  zu  unsern  zeyten  (wilche  der  Apostells.  S.  Pauell 
vorkundt  hatt  das M. 

Ain  sermon  von  dem  wiicber  [No.  2].  Doctor  Martini 
Luthers  Augustiner  zii  AVittemberg.  Bezal  oder  gib  zinsz, 
dafi  ich  beger  gewinsz.  |AVoodcut.J  [Ends,  fob  17,  back] 
Gedruckt  zii  Augspurg.  durch  Silvanum  Ottmar  bey  Sant 
Ursula  ckoster,  anno  ic  ini  zwaintzigsten.  4to.  17  leaves, 
without  pagination  and  catchwords.  German  letter. 
Sig.  c 3,  back.  Das  ander  tail  discs  sermons.  M. 

Ain  sermon  von  de»i  wucher  [No.  2].  Doctor  Martini 
Luthers  Augustiner  zii  AA'ittenberg.  Betzal  (der  gib 
tzinsz,  dan  ich  beger  gewinsz.  Ah  lieber  berr,  beyten 
inir  lengei'.  [AA^oodcut.]  [Ends,  fob  17,  back]  Gedruckt 
tzu  Augspurd,  durch  Jorg  Nadler,  als  man  tzalt  nach 
der  geburt  Christi,  M.D.  und  im  tzwaintzigsten.  4to. 
17  leaves,  without  pagination  and  catchwords.  German 
letter.  Sig.  c 3,  back,  Das  ander  tail  dises  sermons.  M. 

Ein  sermon  von  dem  wucher  [No.  2].  [AVitten’oergl 
15201]  4to.  14  leaves,  without  pagination.  M.  copy 
mislaid. 

A'^on  kaufszhandlung  und  wucher.  M.  Luther.  AVit- 
temberg, 1524.  4to.  29  leaves.  Signatures  a-f  in  fours, 
g in  two,  and  h in  three.  AVithout  pagination  and  printer’s 
name.  Printed  at  Nuremberg!  German  letter.  Sig. 
d 1,  back,  Vom  wucher  (No.  2) ; sig.  f 3,  front.  Das  ander 
tail  vom  wucher.  (AVith  two  pages  more  than  in  earlier 
dated  editions.)  M. 

Von  kauff'shandlung  und  wucher.  Martinus  Luther. 
AVittemberg,  1524.— [Fob  36,  front]  Gedruckt  zu  AVit- 
temberg durch  Hans  Lutft.  4to.  9 sheets,  without  pagi- 
nation. German  letter.  Sig.  e 1,  front,  A^om  wucher 
(No.  2) ; sig.  g 4,  front.  Das  ander  teyl  vom  wucher. 
(AVith  two  and  a half  pages  more  than  in  earlier  dated 
editions.)  M. 

Vonn  kaulfszhandtlungen  und  wucher.  Martinus 
Luther.  Vitemberg,  1525.  4to.  29  leaves,  without  pagi- 
nation and  printer’s  name.  German  letter.  Signatures 
a-f  in  fours,  g in  two,  and  h in  three.  Sig.  d 1,  back, 
Vom  wucher  (No.  2) ; sig.  f 3,  front.  Das  ander  teyl  vom 
wucher.  M. 

An  die  pfarrherrn  wider  den  wucher  zu  predigen. 
Vermanung  D.  Martini  Luther.  AVittemberg,  1540. 
[Ends]  Gedruckt  zu  AVittemberg,  durch  Joseph  Klug, 
1540.  4to.  47  leaves,  without  pagination.  German 
letter.  M. 

An  die  pfarrherrn  wider  den  wucher,  zu  predigen. 
Vermanung  D.  Martini  Luther.  AVittenberg,  1540.  4to. 
29  leaves,  without  pagination  and  printer’s  name.  Sig- 
natures a g in  fours,  and  one  leaf.  Printed  at  Nurem- 
berg 1 German  letter.  Has  printed  marginal  notes.  M. 

Select  works  of  Martin  Luther.  Translated  by  Henry 
Cole.  London,  1826.  8vo.  4 vols.  Vol.  4,  pp.  107-111, 
Commentary  on  Psalm  xv.  M. 

De  usura  taxanda  ad  pastores  ecclesiarum  commone- 
factio.  Francofurti,  1554.  8vo.  E. 

An  die,  so  da  wucher  treiben  und  doch  Christen  seyn 
wollen.  Frankf.-a-M.,  1818.  Andrea,  gr.  8.  (Kaiser, 
Index  librorum,  vol.  3,  p.  608.) 


Paulus  de  Middelburgo,  Bishop.  De  numero  atomorum 
totius  universi  contra  usurarios.- — Impressum  Romaj  in 
campo  tlorse  per  Marcellum  Silber  als  franck  artis 
impressorise  magistratum,  15  kb  Mail,  anno  1518,  reg- 
nante  Leone  X.  pont.  max.  4to.  22  sheets,  no  pagina- 
tion. M. 

Anonymous!  The  market  or  fayre  of  usurers.  A new 
pas(juillus  or  dialogue  agaynst  usurye,  &c.,  translated 
out  of  the  high  Almaigne,  by  AVilliam  Harrys.  Cum 
privilegio — ad  quinquennium.  London,  Steven  Mierd- 
man,  1.550.  8vo.  (Ames,  Heber,  AA'^att.) 

Hotmail  (Frangois).  De  usuris  libri  duo.  Lugduni, 
1551.  8vo.  B. 

Statute  5 & 6 Edward  A’l.,  c.  20 : — “ ...he  it  enacted  .. 
that  from  and  after  the  said  first  day  of  May  [1552]. ..no 
person,  or  persons. ..shall  lend,  give,  set  out,  deliver,  or 
forbeare  any  sum,  or  sums  of  money,  to  any  person,  or 
persons,  or  to  any  corporation,  or  body  politic,  to,  or  for 
any  manner  of  usury,  increase,  lucre,  gaine,  or  interest 
to  be  had,  received,  or  hoped  for,  over  and  above  the 
sum,  or  sums  so  lent,  given,  set  out,  delivered,  or  for- 
borne...” 

F.  W.  F. 

(To  he  coniinned.) 


BRINLEY’S  “ IMPOSTURES  OP  AVITCHES.” 

John  Brinley,  Gent.,  although  not  free  from 
superstition,  saw  some  things  more  clearly  than 
his  neighbours  when  he  published  in  1680  his 
Discovery  of  the  Impostures  of  Witches  and, 
Astrologers*  The  dedication  is  dated  from 
“ Brockton  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  Novemb.  7th, 
1699,”  and  in  the  preface  he  assures  us  he  designs 
nothing  “ but  the  good  of  my  poor  illeterate 
Country-men  whom  I dayly  see  imposed  upon  by 
such  Deluders.”  The  author  testifies  to  the  extent 
of  the  superstitious  belief  in  witches,  necromancers, 
and  astrologers  ; — 

“ The  ignorant  multitude  in  all  Misfortunes,  Crosses 
and  Afflictions,  forthwith  make  their  Applications  to 
them  as  the  most  ready  help.  If  a man  be  sick,  where 
.shall  he  have  his  Physick  but  from  one  that  fetches  it 
from  behind  the  Curtain ! If  he  lie  under  any  Mis- 
fortune he  presently  betakes  himself  to  some  Fortune- 
teller or  Conjurer.  If  the  Cattel  be  sick,  the  AVhite-AATtch 
is  presently  sent  for  to  bless  it.” — Pp.  4-5. 

John  Brinley,  Gent.,  whilst  not  denying  the 
possibility  of  bewitchment,  warns  them  that  many 
natural  diseases  are  mistaken  for  it.  Thus  cata- 
lepsy “ being  not  so  common  as  the  Measles  or 
the  Small-Pox,  the  Tooth-ach,  or  the  Ague,  the 
Countrey  people  forthwith  cry  out  there ’s  Sorcery 
in  the  case  ; cut  off  some  of  his  hair  and  bring  it 
to  the  Wiseman  ” (p.  16)  ; “ Hydrophobia  is  a kind 
of  madness  wel  known  in  every  Village  ” (p.  17) 
and  many  other  diseases  are  named  as  proceeding 
from  natural  causes.  The  custom  of  passing 
through  St.  John’s  fire  he  says  “ is  yet  retained 

* “ A Discovery  of  the  Impostures  of  W^tches^  and 

Astrologers By  John  Brinley,  Gent.  London,  printed 

for  John  AVright  at  the  Crown  on  Ludpte  Hill,  and 
sold  by  Edward  Milward,  Bookseller,  in  Leitchfield, 
1680.”  12mo.  This  title  gives  the  name  of  a prede- 
cessor of  Dr.  Johnson’s  father. 
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and  practised  amongst  those  of  the  Romish 
Church”  (p.  32).  It  is  disappointing,  after  some 
passages  showing  glimpses  of  vigorous  common 
sense,  to  lind  our  author  arguing  for  the  credibility 
of  written  compacts  with  the  devil,  and  telling  us 
that  the  Evil  One  “ enters  into  the  Possest 
thorough  the  Nose  or  hlouth  or  Ears,  like  a thin 
subtle  Wind,  or  a Mouse,  or  some  such  little 
Animal  ” (p.  55).  In  one  of  the  lucid  intervals  he 
writes  : — 

“It  briiigeth  honest  and  innocent  people  into  suspicion 
and  Infamy,  and  the  hatred  of  all  the  Neighbourhood  : 
for  thus  if  the  Horse  he  sick,  or  the  Cow  dead,  or  the 
Plum-tree  do  not  blossom  kindly,  some  harmless  old 
woman  is  susjiected,  all  her  words,  postures  and  actions 
are  mo.stly  critically  observed,  and  the  most  malicious 
reflections  made  of  them  that  the  envy  of  man  can 
invent.  So  the  poor  creature  comes  to  be  hated  and 
abused,  and  revil’d  by  all  that  know  her,  and  that  infamy 
shall  never  bo  wiped  off  her  and  her  generation,  even  by 
her  most  lleligious  or  innocent  deportment  of  her  whole 
life.  Hence  the  poor  woman  is  made  miserable  all  her 
life,  and  her  family  Scandalous  to  succeeding  Ages, 
through  the  unreasonable  fears  and  jealousies  of  foolish 
and  inconsiderate  people.  But  this  is  not  all ; for  it  does 
sometimes  happen  that  the  suspected  (though  Innocent) 
is  hailed  before  Authority,  and  her  life  not  seldom 
endangered,  sometimes  taken  away.” — P.  28. 

Yet  the  man  who  could  thus  expose  the  folly  of 
witchcraft  believed  in  it,  and  six  years  later  wrote 
a “ Discourse  proving  by  Scripture  and  Reason 
and  the  best  Authors  that  there  are  Witches.” 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Bank  Cottage,  Barton-on-Irwell. 


John  Hutchins,  the  Historian  of  Dorset. — 
I have  just  lighted  on  the  enclosed  letter  of  Mr. 
Hutchins,  the  eminent  historian  of  Dorset,  addressed 
to  my  collateral  ancestor  the  Rev.  George  Bingham, 
Rector  of  Pimperne,  who  had  given  him  much 
assistance  in  the  work,  and  contributed  his  memoir 
to  the  second  edition,  in  which  a brief  reference  is 
made  to  this  letter.  It  will  not,  I think,  be  un- 
interesting to  certain  of  your  readers,  accompanied 
as  it  is  by  some  memoranda  of  the  cost  of  printing, 
&c.,  at  that  time.  The  “Mr.  Godwin”  alluded  to 
was  the  Rev.  Charles  Godwyn,  B.D.,  Fellow  of 
Baliol,  grandson  of  Dr.  Francis  Godwyn,  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  and  great-grandson  of  Dr.  Francis 
Godwyn,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  W ells.  He  was  a 
life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Hutchins,  and  died  April  23, 
1770.  He  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  special  affec- 
tion in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
History  of  Dorset. 

July  23,  1770. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  preparations  for  our  Confirmation, 
y*  fell  to  my  share,  &.  a Disorder  in  my  Eyes  hindered 
me  from  answering  yours.  My  last  Advertisemt  was 
owing  to  y'  great  Importunity  of  some  Friends,  & much 
blamed  by  others,  but  I cannot  find  it  has  done  any 
harm.  1 go  on  in  my  Review, 

Sum  totus  illo 

Sed  enim  gelidus  tardante  senecta. 
Sanguis  hebet,  frigentq’  efl'eta;  in  corpore  vires 


I meant  yt  Subscriptions  sh'‘  be  deposited  in  a Friend’s 
Hands,  for  y®  Intentions  you  mention,  whence  M®  Gough 
advises  they  sh''  be  transferred  into  a Banker’s  hands. 

_ I wish  to  see  you,  when  I cou’d  say  more  y"  I have 
time  to  write,  & lay  before  you  y®  whole  of  M®  Gough’s 
correspondence.  Perhaps  you  w'*  be  glad  to  Retire  out 
of  y®  way  of  y®  Races. 

The  death  of  M’  Godwin  was  a great  loss  to  me,  I 
am  Sensible  I am  deprived  of  a valuable  correspondent. 
My  Canal  of  Knowledge  is  Cutt  of,  & I must  live  quite  a 
Stranger  to  y®  affairs  of  y®  literary  world.  I decus  ! I 
nostrum  ! 

On  y®  other  side  you  have  a list  of  subscribers,  a very 
imperfect  one,  because  many  are  entirely  unknown  to  me. 

I am.  S', 

Your  most  obliged  humble  Serv', 

J.  Hdtchins. 

Mr.  G.  Pitt  subscribes  for  10  Setts. 

Pica  N.  3,  76  Lrs.  65  Lines,  15s.  pr.  Sheet. 

Dr.  LLoyd. 

Mr.  Owen. 

Mr.  Burt  of  Askerswall. 

Dr.  Arnold  of  Wells. 

Air.  Merifield,  Shaston. 

Mr.  Fisher  of  Bere. 

Mr.  G.  Pitt,  10  Setts. 

Air.  Broadrep,  3 Setts. 

Ld.  Alilton,  20  Setts. 

Air.  Bankes  of  Kingston  Hall. 

Air.  J.  Bond,  2 Setts. 

Air.  Nat.  Bond. 

Air.  Weld,  10  Setts. 

Air.  Frampton,  10  Setts. 

Air.  Basket  of  Shapwick. 

Arthur  Adams  of  Wareham. 

Air.  Butt  of  Sarum. 

Air.  Barker  of  Wareham. 

Airs.  Turner  of  ditto. 

Air.  Gough,  10  setts. 

Addressed  to  “ The  Revd.  Air.  Bingham,  Pimpern.” 


On  the  letter  the  following  notes  are  written : — 
Bridges’s  History  of  North' tonsh:  was  proposed  at 
4 Gas.  subscription,  in  2 Vol.,  undertaken  by  a sett  of 
Gentlemen,  &,  no  profit  to  arise  from  the  work. 

Air.  Gough’s  last  Aect. 

360  Sheets  at  2‘2s 396  0 0 

360  Beam  Crown  Paper,  12s.  ...  216  0 0 


612  0 0 

University  Press. 

Pica  No.  3 ...  ...  150 

Paper  n.  s.  ...  ...  150 

300 

Air.  Prince. 

240  Sh.  at  14s.  per  Sheet,  the  best 

price  for  the  best  Printing  ...  168  0 0 

Paper  at  15s.  pr.  Ream  ...  ...  180  0 0 

348  0 0 

C.  W.  Bingham. 
Bingham’s  Alelcombe,  Dorchester. 

Brass  of  Abbot  Thos.  De  la  Mare  in  St. 
Alban’s  Abbey. — Those  amongst  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  who  are  familiar  with  this,  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  brass  in  England,  will  remember  the 
row  of  saints  placed  on  each  side  of  the  abbot’s 
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effigy.  There  are  five  saints  on  each  side,  arranged 
vertically,  and  distinguished  severally  by  a nimbus 
and  the  appropriate  symbol,  those  on  the  right  of 
the  central  figure  being  St.  Peter,  St.  Alban,  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle  ; those  on  the  left  St.  Paul,  St.  Oswin, 
St.  James  the  Great,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  St. 
Philip.  The  last  three  saints  in  each  row  are  each 
accompanied  by  a male  figure,  devoid  of  any  sym- 
bol or  nimbus,  but  clothed  in  a long  flowing  robe, 
and  bearing  a blank  scroll.  It  is  to  these  six 
figures  that  I wish  to  draw  attention,  since,  so  far 
as  I know,  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
identify  them  with  any  persons  in  sacred  or  pro- 
fane history.  Now,  I have  lately  seen  a modern 
engraving  of  a portion  of  the  brass  in  Lubeck 
Cathedral  to  the  two  bishops  John  de  Mvl  (1350) 
and  Bvrchard  de  Serken  (1317),  consisting  of  a pair 
of  subordinate  figures,  closely  resembling  in  design 
the  pairs  upon  the  De  la  Mare  brass.  Beneath 
the  engraving  are  the  words,  “ Contre-Druck  eines 
Propheten  & eines  Apostels  auf  dem  pfeilerartigen 
Rahmen  welcher  die  grossen  Darstellungen  der 
Bischdfe  umschliesst”  (engraving  of  a prophet 
and  an  apostle  on  the  ornamental  piillar-frame 
which  surrounds  the  great  representation  of  the 
bishops).  Since  the  resemblance  between  the 
Lubeck  and  the  St.  Alban’s  brasses  (both  of  which 
are  Flemish)  is  so  close  in  general  design  and  in 
detail  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  are 
both  by  the  same  hand,  it  seems  permissible  to 
apply  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  to  cor- 
responding portions  of  each,  and  thus  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  hitherto  unidentified 
figures  represent  prophets.  Now,  in  Dr.  J.  M. 
Neale’s  Mediaval  Hymns  and  Sequences,  second 
edit.,  p.  156,  there  is  given  a table,  taken  from 
mediaeval  sources,  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
arranged  in  pairs,  by  reference  to  which  the  par- 
ticular prophet  associated  with  any  one  of  the 
apostles  can  at  once  be  ascertained  ; and  by  its 
help  we  find  St.  John  the  Evangelist  coupled  with 
Daniel,  St.  Andrew  with  David,  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle  with  Hosea,  St.  James  the  Great  with 
Isaiah,  St.  Bartholomew  with  Haggai,  and  St. 
Philip  with  Joel.  Thus,  if  my  method  of  inter- 
pretation be  correct,  the  puzzle  may  be  looked 
upon  as  solved.  E.  R.  Lloyd. 

St.  Albans. 

The  Pavior’s  “Hoh.” — It  used  to  be  stated 
in  elementary  works  on  natural  philosophy  and 
animal  mechanics,  that  when  a man  by  using 
violent  muscular  exertion  compressed  his  chest, 
the  air  being  thus  suddenly  forced  out  through 
the  larynx  caused  him  to  cry  out  involuntarily 
hoh,  or  hah ; and  it  was  said  that  paviors,  when 
at  work  with  their  rams,  illustrated  this.  That 
paviors  when  at  work  did  this  is  certain.  Thomas 
Dutfett,  in  his  poem  entitled  The  Favier’s  So7ig, 


set  by  Mr.  Marsh,  junior,  1676,  proves  by  the 
chorus  that  the  paviors  in  Charles  II.’ s time  did 
it.  The  words  are  ; — 

“ With  full  double  Potts 
Let  us  liquor  our  throats, 

And  then  we  'll  to  work,  with  a hoh,  ho,  ho, 

But  let ’s  drink  e’r  we  go,  let  us  drink  e’r  we  go.” 

And  Gay,  in  Trivia,  1715,  said  (bk.  i.  line  13); — 
“ For  thee,  the  sturdy  paver  thumps  the  ground. 
Whilst  ev’ry  stroke  his  lab'ring  lungs  resound.” 

I have  often,  between  1820  and  1830,  watched 
London  paviors  at  work,  and  observed  that  each 
man  as  he  threw  down  the  ram  with  a thud  at 
the  same  time  shouted  out  hah,  hoh,  hi,  or  huff. 
During  the  last  few  years,  however,  I have  ob- 
served that  paviors  no  longer  do  this ; they  work 
quietly  ; and  a w'eek  or  two  since  I observed  a 
gang  of  ten  men  repaving  London  Bridge,  not  one 
of  whom  gave  out  any  sound  accompanying  the 
blow  of  his  ram.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  old  statement  of  involuntary  action  was  an 
error  ; but  if  the  pavior’s  hah  of  a former  genera- 
tion was  a mere  trick  of  the  trade,  a wmrking  out 
of  the  German  saying  that  “ noise  pertains  to 
handicraft,”  why  is  it  that  the  paviors  have  given 
up  so  distinct  and  characteristic  a mark  of  their 
calling  ? Have  they  found  by  experience  that  the 
hah,  so  far  from  being  involuntary  or  an  assist- 
ance to  the  work,  in  fact  increased  the  labour  ? 

Edw'abd  Solly. 

Letters  written  by  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
Charles  II.— I beg  to  forward  copies  of  letters 
addressed  respectively  by  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
King  Charles  11.  to  my  ancestor  Thomas  JKnyvet, 
Esq.,  of  Ashwelthorpe,  co.  Norfolk.  They  are 
transcribed  from  copies  made  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago  from  the  originals,  which  were  then 
in  possession  of  my  uncle,  Robert  Wilson,  Lord 
Berners,  of  Didlington  Hall,  Norfolk.  At  that 
time  they  were  in  the  hands  of  my  father,  the  late 
Rev.  George  Wilson,  Vicar  of  Didlington,  who 
lent  them  for  inspection  to  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  a 
well-known  archeologist  then  living  at  Yarmouth  ; 
but  though,  I believe,  repeatedly  asked  for,  they 
were  never  returned,  on  the  plea  that  they  could 
not  be  found.  I think  it  probable  they  may  have 
been  sold  amongst  his  other  curiosities  at  his 
death  ; if  so,  wherever  they  are,  they  are  the  right- 
ful property  of  the  present  Baroness  Berners.  I 
should  like  much  to  know  whether  they  are  in 
existence  as  they  are  interesting  family  relics. 

I may  add  that  Oliver  Cromwell’s  letter  is  to  be 
found  in  Carlyle’s  Life  of  Cromwell.  Whether  that 
book  was  published  before  or  after  the  loss  of  the 
letters  I cannot  say,  but  I think  after  : I wonder 
whether  Mr.  Carlyle  knows  anything  about  it. 

Letter  'loritteii  hy  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Thomas  Knyvet,  Esq,,, 
of  Aslmelllior'pe,  co.  Norfolk. 

“ Sir,— I cannot  pretend  to  any  interest  in  you,  for  any 
thing  I have  done,  nor  ask  any  favor  for  any  service  I 
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may  do  you  ; but  because  I am  conscious  to  myselfe  of  a 
readiness  to  serve  any  ({entleman  in  all  possible  civilities, 
I am  bold  to  be  beforeband  with  you  to  ask  your  favor 
on  the  behalfe  of  your  honest  poor  neighbours  of  Hapton, 
who  as  I am  informed  are  in  some  trouble  and  are 
likely  to  be  put  to  more  by  one  Robert  Browne,  your 
tenant ; who,  not  well  pleased  with  the  way  of  those  men, 
seeks  their  disquiet  as  he  may. 

“ Truly  nothing  moves  me  to  desire  this  more  than  the 
pittie  I bear  them  in  respect  of  their  honesties,  and  the 
trouble  I hear  they  are  like  to  suffer  for  their  consciences, 
and  however  the  world  interpret  it,  I am  not  asliamed 
to  solicit  for  such  as  are  any  where  under  a pressure  of 
this  kind,  doing  herein  as  I would  be  done  by. 

“ Sir,  this  is  a troublesome  age  ; and  the  anger  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  worse,  when  the  ground  is  difference  of 
opinion  ; which  to  cure,  to  hurt  men  in  their  names, 
persons,  or  estates,  will  not  be  found  an  apt  remedy. 

“Sir,  it  will  not  repent  you  to  protect  tliese  poor  men 
of  Ilapton  from  injurie  and  oppression,  which  that  you 
would  is  the  effect  of  this  letter. 

“ Sir,  you  will  not  want  the  grateful  acknowledgements 
nor  utmost  endeavours  of  requital  from  your  most 
humble  servant,  Oliver  Cromwell. 

“ 1(546,  July  27,  London. 

“For  ray  noble  friend  Thomas  Knyvet,  Esq.,  at  his 
house  of  Ashwelthorpe,  Norfolk,  these.” 

Letter  loritten  ly  Charles  II.  to  the  same  Thomas  Knyvet. 

“ Breda,  27  April,  1660. 

“ This  bearer  hath  informed  me  of  the  grate  affection 
and  zeal,  you  have  expressed  for  my  service  ; and  of  the 
endeavours  you  have  used  to  promote  my  interest ; for 
which  I give  you  hearty  thanks,  and  hope  the  time  is  at 
hand,  that  I shall  receive  the  fruit  of  your  labours,  and 
that  you  may  receive  my  thaidcs  more  avowedly  than  it 
is  yette  safe  for  you  to  do.  I am  very  glad  you  have  put 
your  country  into  so  good  a position,  and  I hope  you  will 
be  so  imitated  by  otliers,  that  we  may  all  attayne  the  end 
we  desire  ; without  effusion  of  blood,  and  by  such  a 
universal  consent,  as  may  more  manifest  the  wonderful 
mercy  of  God  to  the  nation. 

“ You  shall  always  find  me  to  be 

“ Y^our  affectionate  friend, 

“Charles  E.” 

Eoland  Wilson. 

E.  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

“No  Irishmen  need  apply.” — As  a pendant 
to  tbe  rubric  of  “ No  Scotchmen  need  apply  ” 
(ante,  p.  306),  I subjoin  a very  apposite  clause, 
inserted,  it  appears,  in  an  original  cliarter  of  King 
John,  which  granted  the  royal  chapelry  and  deanery 
of  Penkridge  in  this  county  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  his  successors,  with  a corresponding 
inhibition  as  to  natives  of  the  sister  isle.  We  are 
at  liberty  to  discuss  this  king’s  motives,  and  to 
refer  the  clause  to  his  preference  for  the  greater 
stability  of  the  English  character  or  to  a spiteful 
resentment  felt  by  him  against  the  Irish  generally, 
for  which  see  Mr.  Green’s  observations  in  his  first 
volume  of  the  History  of  England;  or,  if  we  can 
accept  this  writer’s  view  as  to  the  ability  which 
characterizes  this  wicked  king’s  public  conduct,  we 
may  fancy  it  here  displayed  in  getting  rid  of  the 
class  of  objectors  who,  as  appears  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary Eolls,  afterwards  protested  loudly  against 


the  diversion  of  English  rents,  &c.,  to  alien  priories.* 
A patent  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  Henry  IIP, 
pt.  ii.  memb.  4,  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

“For  the  Bishop  Elect  of  Dublin. — The  King  to  the 
Canons  of  Pencric’  greeting. — Forasmuch  as  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  charter  of  the  Lord  John,  the  king  our  father, 

which  he  caused  to  be  made  unto  H ,f  formerly 

Archbishop  of  Dublin,  it  appears  unto  us  that  he  granted 
to  the  same  archbishop,  and  to  big  successors  the  arch- 
bishops of  Dublin  who  should  not  be  Irishmen,  the  deanery 
and  foundation  (ordinatio)  of  the  church  of  Pencric’,  of 
which  grant  we  were  not  aware  when  we  conferred  the 
deanery  aforesaid  on  our  beloved  clerk  Fiichard  de  St. 
John,  who  resigned  that  deanery,  and  of  which  deanery 

we  quitted  claim  to  the  venerable  father  L ,7  the 

elect  of  Dublin,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  charter 
aforesaid  of  the  same  our  father  ; we  command  you  that, 
notwithstanding  the  (vow  of)  obedience  which  you  have 
made  to  the  aforesaid  Richard,  you  render  canonical 
and  due  obedience  to  the  elect  aforesaid  as  to  your  dean 
according  to  the  custom  of  your  Church. 

“ Tested  by  the  king  himself  at  Basingstoke  on  the  14th 
day  of  April,  in  the  14th  year  of  his  reign.” 

T.  J.  M. 

Stafford. 

Names  of  Weights  and  Measures. — As  a 
new  Act  of  Parliament,  namely,  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Act  of  1878,  is  coming  into  operation  on 
January  1 next  ye.ar,  we  may  suppose  that  many 
old  names  now  in  use  will  fade  into  oblivion.  Even 
now  some  of  the  local  names  of  weights  and 
measures  are  strange  or  unknown  to  those  who  are 
not  living  where  they  are  likely  to  hear  them 
mentioned  ; they  are,  however,  of  unquestionable 
value  to  the  philologist.  I have  a note  of  a few 
that  I have  met  with  in  the  new.spapers,  and  if  the 
list,  though  scanty,  were  published,  some  readers 
may  be  able  to  add  to  the  number,  not  omitting  to 
give  the  name  of  the  place  where,  &c.  The  more 
common  names  of  course  every  one  knows.  They 
are,  for  the  sale  of  grain,  the  quarter,  load,  bushel, 
bag,  or  barrel.  The  less  known  names,  and  soon 
likely  to  be  forgotten,  are  these  (i.  b.=imperial 
bushel)  : sales  of  grain,  &c.,  are  made  by  the 
coom  of  4 i.  b.  in  Beccles  and  other  places  ; boll  of 
2i.  b.  in  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Darlington,  &c.; 
boll  of  6 i.  b.  in  Berwick,  Duuse,  Kelso  ; boll  of 
240  lbs.  in  Glasgow ; windle  of  220  lbs.  in  Preston  ; 
hobbett  of  168  lbs.  in  Denbigh. 

In  Gloucestershire  the  weight  of  pigs  is  reckoned 
by  twenties — at  so  much  a score.  F.  S. 

Churchdown. 

[See  p.  283,  for  “The  Local  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures of  Cheshire.”] 

Extracts  from  Cheltenham  Parish  Ee- 
GiSTERS. — I send  literal  transcripts  of  some  rather 

* But  the  real  reason  rather  seems  tlie  trouble  occa- 
sioned to  the  Government  policy  by  Lawrence  O’Toole, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  1162-80,  afterwards  sainted  (see 

AMoEs  Archbishops  of  Dublin). 

f Henry  de  Loundres,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford  {ibid.). 

I Luke  {ibid.). 
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quaint  entries  of  hnrials  which  I have  lately  met 
with  in  two  of  the  parish  registers  of  Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire,  and  which,  if  T mistake  not,  are 
■worthy  of  admission  into  “N.  & Q.”: — 

1746-7.  January  24.  A Jlaid  from  Jn“  Hampton's. 

1747.  April  24.  An  Inphant  from  the  Work  house. 

1755.  March  7.  Elizabeth  , a Stran};er. 

1769.  June  7.  M’’  Edward  Timbrell,  Sen'',  who  died 
Friday,  June  the  l®hand  has  left  behind  him  6 children, 
and  has  buried  eight. 

1769.  October  10.  William,  son  of  M"'  Taylor,  the 
Cook. 

1767.  August  6.  A Stranger.  [There  are  very  many 
similar  entries.] 

1768.  November  6.  A child  of  a Stranger. 

1772.  March  14.  A Soldier’s  Wile. 

178.5.  September  22.  William  ShefFnell,  a Stranger. 

1793.  August  lU.  Benjamin  Charlwood,  of  Walton,  a 
Player. 

1794.  Januai’y  24.  A Strainger’s  Child. 

1794.  May  IS.  A Strainger,  B.B. 

1795.  January  26.  A Private  of  the  113*1'  Reg*. 

1795.  June  1.  A Child  of  Nicholls,  B.B. 

1796.  April  13.  A woman  with  the  small  Pox. 

1796.  June  6.  A blind  man.  a stranger. 

1805.  Au.gust  21.  John  Hale,  Serv*  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

1805.  December  26.  Thomas  Princott,  Servant  to 
Tho’  Gray,  Escp. 

1806.  July  15.  Benjamin  Trindal,  Small  Pox. 

1810.  January  21.  Romeo  Hamilton,  a Negro. 

1810.  January  30.  Henry,  son  of  Elizabeth. 

The  foregoing  are  curious,  and  certainly  do  not 
say  much  for  the  care  of  the  clergyman  or  his  clerk. 
The  registers,  however,  contain  many  important 
particulars.  They  date  from  November,  1558,  and 
are  sixty-three  in  number.  With  the  exception  of 
a period  of  nearly  twenty-three  years  (from  July  15, 
1653,  to  June  4,  1676),  they  are  continuous  to  the 
present  date,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  in 
good  condition.  Abhba. 

Lithographed  Sermon.s. — The  following  is 
worthy  of  a place  in  “ N.  & Q.”  It  is  from 
Southey’s  Common-place  Book,  and  seems  some- 
what apt  when  we  clergy  are  now  so  much  pestered 
with  offers  of  “ Original  MS.  litliograplml{\) 
sermons  at  13s.  6d.  per  quarter,”  from  Bristol  and 
elsewhere  : — 

“ [An  Every-day  Advertisement  in  1849.] 

“ Ad  Cleros. 

“Sexaginta  Conciones  ad  Fidem  st  usum  Christiana! 
religionis  spectantee,  novis  typis  accurate  Manuscript, 
in  imitantibus  Mandatm,  a Presbytero  Ecclesise  Anglicanse 
compositse  : veneunt  apud  Ostell,  Ave-Maria  Lane,  Lon- 
dirii.  Pretium  SL 

“ Hae  conciones  aptantur  ad  omnes  Dies  Dominicas 
totius  Anni,  et  ad  Ocoasiones  tarn  speciales  quam 
consuetas.  Prostant  venales,  simul  sub  involucre 
sigillato  cui  inscribitur  Sexaginta  Conciones,  kc. — ■ 
Cotcrier,  Saturday,  May  9,  1807.” 

There  was  no  excuse,  as  a rule,  in  those  days  for 
sermons  “ ready  made  and  to  order  ” for  “ the 
overworked  clergy,”  which  is,  I believe,  now  the 
plea  for  this  lithographed — may  I be  very  vulgar 
and  call  it — rot.  K.  C.  S.  W. 


Pope  and  Flatman. — Campbell,  in  his  British 
Boots,  extracts  from  Flatman  ; — 

“When  on  my  sick  bed  I languish. 

Full  of  sorrow,  full  of  anguish. 

Fainting,  gasping,  trendriing,  crying. 

Panting,  groatjing,  speechless,  dying, — 
Methinks  I hear  some  geritle  spirit  say. 

Be  not  fearful,  come  away  1 ” 

The  editor  adds : — “ Pope  has  done  something 
more  than  imitate  this  in  his  Dying  Christian  to 
his  Soul.”  Turning  over  five  pages,  I came  on  the 
subjoined  extract  from  Henry  Vaughan,  whom 
Campbell  has  plundered  as  unmercifully  as  Pope 
did  Flatman.  It  may  be  interesting  to  “N.  & 
to  compare  it  with  Campbell’s  liaitiboxv: — 

“ On  the  Rainbow. 

Still  young  and  fine,  but  what  is  still  in  view 
We  slight  as  old  and  soiled,  though  fresh  and  new. 
How  bright  wevt  thou  when  Shem’s  admiring  eye 
Thy  burnisht  flaming  arch  did  first  descry  ; 

When  Zerah,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 

The  youthlul  world's  gray  fathers,  in  one  knot 
Did  with  iutentive  looks  watch  every  hour 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower  ! 
When  thou  dost  shine  darkness  looks  white  and  fair 
Forms  turn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air ; 

Rain  gently  spends  his  honey  drops,  and  pours 
Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  flowers. 
Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine,  the  suretie 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object’*'  of  his  eye  ! 

When  I behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim. 

Distant  and  low,  1 can  in  thine  see  Him, 

Who  looks  upon  thee  from  his  glorious  throne. 

And  minds  the  covenant  between  alt  and  One.” 

W.  G. 

Montgomery  of  Braidstane. — In  a weekly 
paper  I observe  it  stated  that  the  fiimily  of  Mont- 
gomery of  Tyrella  is  “ descended  from  the  Braid- 
stane line  of  the  noble  house  of  Eglinton.”  There 
is  no  pron/  whatever  of  any  such  connexion,  for  the 
origin  of  the  founder  of  the  Tyrella  family  has 
never  been  more  than  conjectural,  there  being  no 
documentary  evidence  of  the  assumption.  Some 
years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Herald  and 
Genealogist  a careful  analysis  of  the  claim  to  the 
descent  in  question,  which  left  little  to  be  said ; 
and  that  nothing  could  be  said  in  refutation  cf 
this  adverse  analysis  must  be  inferred  from  the 
silence  of  those  who  propounded  the  pedigree. 
Had  there  been  any  documentary  evidence  forth- 
coming it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would 
have  been  noticed  in  subsequent  editions  of  the 
Landed  Gentry.  The  fact  is  there  is  no  argument, 
for  there  are  no  data.  All  rests  upon  conjecture, 
and  the  Scotch  records  fail  to  show  any  such 
descent.  S. 

A Devonshire  Belief. — If  a hare  is  seen 
running  along  a village  street,  it  is  a sure  sign 
that  a fire  will  shortly  break  out  in  the  place. 

Cutiibert  Bede. 


* Gen.  ix.  16. 
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^uertetl. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Lady  Anne  Hamilton’s  “Secret  History.” 
—It  is  from  no  idle  curiosity  that  I ask  you  to 
repeat  the  query  in  “ N.  & Q.”  of  Sept.  22  last 
year.  I am,  for  reasons  which  I hope  to  explain 
at  some  future  time,  most  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  a copy  of  this  disgraceful  book  which 
contains  the  sixteen  pages  following  p.  viii  of 
the  prefatory  matter.  No  doubt  such  copy  or 
copies  must  exist,  and  I suspect  those  pages  would 
throw  some  important  light  on  the  history  of  this 
scandalous  chronicle,  which  has  been  the  parent  of 
as  many  lies  as  the  book  itself  contains.  Many 
booksellers,  from  ignorance  or  a worse  motive, 
describe  it  in  their  catalogues  as  “ suppressed  ” ; 
and  the  editor  of  a London  Sunday  paper,  who 
supplied  his  readers  weekly  with  a column  or  two  of 
this  literary  garbage,  headed  each  instalment  with 
two  statements,  viz.  that  it  “ was  speedily  sup- 
pressed,” and  moreover  that  it  is  the  book  “for 
which  the  sum  of  a thousand  pounds  was  offered  in 
New  York  .about  two  years  ago.”  This  is  not  the 
fact ; it  never  was  suppressed,  and  that  advertise- 
ment, whioli  was  a Yankee  dodge,  was  really^  for  a 
copy  of  Huish’s  Memoirs  of  George  IV.,  a book 
just  as  common  as  this  Secret  History,  but  not  so 
disreputable.  William  J.  Thoms. 

Dog  Toby. — Is  it  known  when  the  character  of 
Dog  Toby  was  first  introduced  into  the  comical 
tragedy  of  Punch  and  Judy?  In  the  version  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Payne  Collier  and  Mr.  Cruikshank 
from  Piccini,  the  well-known  Italian  puppet  show- 
m.an,  Toby  figures  as  Scaramouch’s  dog,  and  only 
makes  one  brief  appearance  on  the  stage,  to  be  teased 
by  Punch,  whom  he  bites  in  return,  and  thereby 
gives  that  gentleman  an  excuse  for  quarrelling 
with  Scaramouch ; after  which  Toby  makes  his  final 
exit.  Does  not  this  short  episode  seem  remarkably 
slight  for  the  somewhat  singular  introduction  of  a 
live  dog  amongst  a set  of  characters  otherwise 
entirely  confined  to  puppets  ? Is  it  possible  that 
Toby  made  his  first  debut  at  the  jieriod  spoken  of 
in  No.  14  of  the  Spectator,  when  Mr.  Powell  the 
showman  and  the  managers  of  the  opera  at  the 
same  time  adopted  the  fashion  of  bringing  live 
animals  on  to  the  stage,  sparroivs  appearing  at  the 
Haymarket,  and  a dancing  pig  amongst  Mr. 
Powell’s  puppets  ? Is  there  a dog  in  the  various 
versions  of  the  drama  now  performed  on  the  Con- 
tinent I Was  there  one  amongst  the  characters 
invented  by  Silvio  Fiorillo,  the  origin.ator  of  the 
Ne.apolitan  Pulcinella  ? H.  K.  P.  Catty. 

A Crown  Piece  of  1676. — What  is  the  present 
market  value  of  a crown  piece  of  Charles  II.,  dated 


1676  ? This  question  is  asked  by  a lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  I do  not  feel  competent  to 
answer  it  decisively.  I describe  the  piece  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  as  follows : — Obverse,  head  of 
Charles  II.,  bewigged  and  belaurelled,  looking  to 
right ; legend,  carolvs  . ii  . dei  . gratia  ; tooling 
round  edge.  Eeverse,  the  shields  of  England, 
France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  arranged,  as  in  our 
modern  florin,  in  form  of  a hlaltese  cross,  each 
shield  crowned  ; in  the  angles  between  the  shields 
a monogram,  two  c’s  interlaced  ; legend,  mag  . br  . 
FRA  . ET  . HiB  . REX  . 1676.  (N.B. — There  is  no 
Fidei  Defensor,  which,  under  the  circumstances 
was  perhaps  as  well.)  No  tooling  round  edge,  and 
no  sign  of  any.  The  circumference  of  the  coin  is 
not  milled  ; it  bears  in  raised  letters  the  following 
inscription:  — decvs  . et  . tvtamen  . anno 
REGNi  . viCESiMO  . OCTAVO.  The  piece  is  in  excel- 
lent preservation  ; better  preserved,  indeed,  than 
most  of  the  current  coins  of  George  III.  and 
George  IV.  The  lettering  is  perfect,  the  profile  of 
the  king’s  head  sharp  and  clear,  and  almost  every 
detail  of  the  shields  quite  distinct.  So  bright  and 
modern-looking,  indeed,  is  this  coin  of  Charles  II. 
that  it  has  actually  been  in  currency  during  the 
present  year.  Its  owner  received  it  as  a crown 
piece  in  changing  a sovereign,  she  cannot  remember 
where,  and  found  it  in  her  purse  .at  the  end  of  a 
day’s  shopping.  A.  J.  M. 

Margaret  Aguillon,  Countess  of  Devon. — 
In  an  Inq.  p.m.,  20  Edw.  I.,  No.  20,  may  be  found 
the  following : — 

“ Margaret,  who  was  the  wife  of  Robert  Aguillon. 
Writ,  6 June  [1292]. 

“ Surrey.— Imi.  at  Croydon— Saty.  bef.  Transl.  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr— Manor  of  Adynton,  &c.,  which 
Margaret  de  Rypariis,  Countess  of  Devon,  deceased, 
lield  in  dower  of  the  dowry  of  Robert  Agulon  dec‘‘,  who 
held  it  of  the  king  in  chief,  by  the  serjeanty  of  one  dish 
on  the  day  of  the  king’s  coronation,  and  that  dish  is 
called  ‘ Sanpygnon.’  Isabella,  dau.  of  Rob.  Agulon,  whom 
the  Lord  Hugh  Bardolf  has  married,  is  next  heir  of  said 
Rob.,  aet.  30.” 

I wish  to  identify  this  lady,  but  am  not  able  to 
do  so.  Old  peerages  inform  me  that  Baldwin  de 
Elvers,  son  of  William  (Earl  of  Devon),  married 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Warine  Fitzgerald,  and 
that  he  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  on 
Sept.  1,  1216,  being  the  same  year  that  his  father 
died  in  ; and  that  his  widow  married  secondly 
Falk  de  Breant,  no  mention  being  made  of  any 
other  marriage  m.ade  by  her  ; and  yet  if  this  is  not 
the  lady  mentioned  in  the  above  inquisition,  who 
is?  The  writ  is  dated  June  6,  that  would  be 
a.d.  1292,  a very  long  time  after  1216,  the  date 
of  her  first  husband’s  death — in  fact,  seventy-six 
years.  This  is  not  an  impossibility  ; but  if  she 
was  Warine  Fitzgerald’s  daughter,  why  should 
she  be  styled  Countess  of  Devon?  for  that  lady s 
husband  never  was  the  earl,  as  he  died  in  his 
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father’s  lifetime.  Any  help  in  this  matter  will  be 
of  great  service  to  me.  D.  G.  0.  Elwes. 

5,  The  Crescent,  BedforJ. 

Hurdis  01'  BisnopsTONE. — In  an  interesting 
note,  describing  a rare  tract  relating  to  Magdalen 
College  and  Gibbon  (5‘''  S.  ix.  242),  Gen.  Eigaud 
says  that  it  was  printed  by  Hurdis  at  a small  press 
of  his  own  at  Cowley,  near  Oxford,  and  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  first  edition  of  Hurdis’s  poems 
having  also  been  printed  at  his  private  press  at 
Cowley.  I should  be  glad  if  Gen.  Eigaud  would 
say  on  what  evidence  this  statement  is  founded. 

I was  under  the  impression  that  Dr.  Hurdis’s 
private  press  was  at  Bishopstone,  in  Sussex  ; and 
though  well  aware  that  Hurdis  went  in  April, 
1793,  to  Oxford,  and  resided  with  two  of  his  sisters 
in  a small  house  at  Temple  Cowley,  I have  seen 
nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  had  a print- 
ing press  there.  His  Lectures  shoioing  the  several 
Sources  of  that  Pleasure  which  the  Human  Mind 
receives  from  Poetry,  4to.  pp.  330,  1797,  was 
printed,  “Bishopstone,  Sussex  : printed  at  the 
Author’s  own  Press.”  His  Favourite  Village,  4to. 
pp.  210,  1800,  was  from  the  same  press  at  Bishop- 
stone. The  earliest  volume  of  his  collected  poems 
which  I possess  is  “London,  8vo.  1790,  printed 
for  J.  Johnson.”  Edw^ard  Solly. 

“ The  Catiff  of  Corsica.” — Who  is  the  author 
of  this  very  lengthy  drama  1 I picked  up  a book 
lately,  printed  at  London  in  1808,  entitled  : — 

“ Characters,  Moral  and  Political,  of  the  principal 
Personages  throughout  the  French  Revolution,  the  Con- 
sulate, and  the  virtuous  Imperial  Government  which 
followed  it  : with  their  Portraits  reduced  from  the 
Original  Paintings  in  the  Museum  at  Paris.  To  which 
is  added  the  Catiff  of  Corsica,  an  Historical  Drama.” 

The  book  is  not  very  accurately  described  in  the 
title-page,  the  fact  being  that  Characters,  &c.,  are 
disposed  of  in  some  thirty-five  pages,  including 
four  of  engravings,  w’hile  the  Catiff  extends  to 
above  240  pages.  W.  H.  Patterson. 

PuRY  ; Walford  : Grove. — Wanted — 1.  The 
children,  with  the  dates  of  their  birth  and  bap- 
tism if  possible,  of  Thomas  Walford,  Esq.,  and 
Mary  Pury,  who  were  married  at  Taynton,  near 
Gloucester,  the  18th  of  January,  1668-9. 

2.  The  date  and  place  of  marriage  of  John 
Grove,  Esq.,  of  Eowley  Eegis,  in  the  county  of 

Stafford,  and  Walford,  a daughter  of  the 

above. 

3.  Any  other  information  about  the  families  of 

Walford  and  Grove.  I do  not  know  where  the 
family  of  Walford  was  settled.  One  branch  of  the 
Groves  was  settled  at  Eowley  Eegis,  another  at 
Bewdley,  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  I shall  be 
exceedingly  obliged  if  correspondents  will  write  to 
me  direct.  Hugh  F.  Boyd. 

17,  John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 


Charles  II. — Can  any  correspondent  refer  me 
to  a contemporary  painting  or  engraving  repre- 
senting the  progress  of  Charles  II.  through  London 
at  the  Eestoration  1 Or  can  I find  details  of  route, 
order  of  procession,  costumes,  &c.,  in  an}’’  printed 
volume  ? E. 

42,  Crawshay  Road,  Brixton. 

“ The  Princess  Olive  ” : C.  C.  Jones. — There 
is  a book,  in  2 vols.,  entitled  Court  Fragments ; or. 
Recollections  of  Royalty  from  the  Death  of  Rufus 
in  1100  to  that  of  Cardinal  York  in  1807,  printed 
for  the  author,  London,  1828.  What  is  known  of 
C.  C.  Jones  ? Was  he  a literary  associate  of  “ the 
Princess  Olive  ” 1 There  is  a good  deal  of  family 
likeness  between  his  book  and  some  of  hers. 
Besides  this,  I have  other  reasons  for  inquiring. 

Calcuttensis. 

Siege  of  Dudley  Castle,  1644. — Is  there  any 
MS.  or  printed  account  in  existence  containing  an 
accurate  history  of  the  above  siege,  and  giving  the 
names  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Dudley  who  took 
part  in  the  defence  I S.  G. 

“Sparling.” — Some  little  time  ago  I was  in 
Manchester,  and  found  the  word  “ sparling”  used 
as  synonymous  with  “ smelt.”  Am  I correct  in 
deriving  the  Avord  from  Fr.  cperlan,  and  does  the 
word  exist  in  other  parts  of  England  ? E.  E.  V. 

Diderot’s  Letters. — In  letter  Ixxxi.  (1762) 
Diderot  writes  : — 

“Voila  le  moment  de  se  consoler  ea  se  rappelant  la 
priere  du  philosophe  Musulman,  ‘ 0 mon  Dieu,  pardonne 
aux  mecbants,  parce  que  tu  n’as  rien  fait  pour  eux, 
puisque  tu  les  a laisses  devenir  mediants  ; les  tons  n’ont 
rien  de  plus  h te  demander,  parce  qu’eu  les  faisant  bons 
tu  as  tout  fait  pour  eux.’  ” 

Where  is  this  sentiment  to  be  found  in  the 
original  1 H.  A.  B. 

The  Meaning  of  “ Scotia.” — In  the  Officia 
propria  Sanctorum  Ecclesice  Metropolitans,  Civi- 
tatis  et  Archidicecesis  Mechlinie^isis,  &c.,  the 
lectio  iv.  of  the  ofiice  of  St.  Eumold  begins  thus  : 
“ Eumoldus  Episcopus  in  Scotim  parte  quse  nunc 
Hibernia  dicitur,  natus,”  &c.  Would  Mr.  May- 
hew  kindly  give  his  opinion  on  this  view  ? 

H.  L.  L.  G. 

“ The  upper  ten  thousand.”  — Where  was 
this  phrase  first  used  ? Am  I right  in  supposing 
that  I have  found  something  more  than  the  germ 
of  it  in  Eichard  Lovell  Edgeworth’s  preface  to 
Miss  Edgeworth’s  Popular  Tales  (fifth  ed.,  London, 
Johnson,  1814,  12mo.  3 vols.)  I — 

“ Burke  supposes  that  there  are  eighty  thousand 
readers  in  Great  Britain,  nearly  one-hundredth  part  of 
its  inhabitants  ! Out  of  these  we  may  calculate  that  ten 
thousand  are  nobility,  clergy,  or  gentlemen  of  the  learned 
professions.” 

Middle  Tejiplak. 
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Ancient  Monuments. — In  the  chancel  of  Ast- 
bury  Church,  near  Congleton,  Cheshire,  is  a chapel 
or  aisle  belonging  to  the  Moretons  of  Moreton 
Hall.  In  it,  or  in  the  chancel,  were  formerly  two 
recumbent  figures  of  Crusaders,  members  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Moreton.  My  cousin,  Mrs. 
Moreton-Craigie,  the  present  owner  of  Moreton 
Hall,  has  lived  for  many  years  abroad,  and  about 
twenty  years  ago  she  gave  permission  to  the  vicar 
to  remove  these  monuments  a few  inches,  so  as  to 
improve  the  chancel.  They  have,  however,  been 
removed  not  a few  inches,  but  wholly  and  entirely, 
and  cannot  now  be  found.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
say  what  has  become  of  them  ? Is  there  no  local 
antiquarian  or  archmological  society  who  would 
prosecute  the  inquiry  1 I would  gladly  forward 
any  information  to  my  cousin. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

A “ Fussock.” — I have  heard  the  poor  jackass 
called  some  queer  names  in  my  time,  but  when  a 
Yorkshire  moorlander,  pointing  to  an  ass  the  other 
day,  called  it  a “ fussock,”  I was  quite  startled. 
From  what  is  the  name  “ fussock  ” derived  ? 

James  Williamson. 

York. 

“ The  Legend  of  Judas  Iscariot.”— Can  any 
one  tell  me  where  to  find  “ The  Legend  of  Judas 
Iscariot,”  published  in  some  magazine  (either 
3Iacmillan’s,  St.  Paul’s,  or  St.  James’s,  I think) 
six  or  seven  years  ago  I The  concluding  lines  are, 
“And  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot  fell  down  at  the 
dear  Lord’s  feet.”  E.  1.  G.  T. 

An  Atlas  containing  Mars  of  the  Ancient 
AND  Mediaeval  Dioceses  of  Engl.and. — Has 
the  above— I may  not  have  given  the  correct  title — 
ever  appeared?  Its  intended  publication  was 
announced  some  years  ago  in  “ H.  & tj.”  T.  T. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“And  in  the  great  text  of  Galatians 
Found  twenty-nine  distinct  damnations.” 

G.  A.  N. 

“Man  is  immortal  till  his  work  is  done.” 

“ How  happy  are  the  grasshoppers,  whose  wives  have 
-no  voices  ! ” 

“ And  sob  with  tears  of  agony 
Far  out  in  the  Atlantic  sea.” 

M.  G.  J. 

HE  CLARE,  EARL  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

(5‘>*  S.  X.  329.) 

Joan,  fifth  child  and  third  daughter  of  Edward  I. 
and  Leonor  of  Castilla,  was  born  at  Acre  in  spring 
1272  ; died  at  Clare,  April  23,  1307 ; buried  at 
Clare.  She  married  — 

(a)  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  eldest 


son  of  Richard,  fifth  earl,  and  his  second  wife, 
Maud  de  Lacy  ; surnamed  the  Rqd ; born  at 
Christchurch,  Sept.  2,  1243  ; married  at  West- 
minster, April  30, 1290 ; died  at  Monmouth  Castle, 
Dec.  7,  1295  ; buried  at  Tewkesbury. 

(&)  Ralph  de  Mouthermer,  married  Jan.,  1297  ; 
died  between  Feb.  6,  1325,  and  May  28,  1326. 

Issue  (a)  of  first  marriage  : — 1.  Gilbert,  seventh 
earl ; born  at  Tewkesbury  {Chrou.  de  Hayles, 
Stow’s  Annals)  or  Wynchecombe  (Chron.  Joh’isde 
Oxenedes,  Green’s  Lives  of  Princesses),  May  3-11, 

1290  (Inq.,  7 membranes,  Dugdale’s  Baronage), 

1291  (Inq.,  2 membr.,  Green’s  Princesses,  Chror. 
de  Hayles,  Stow) ; married,  at  Court  (Green’s 
Princesses),  Waltham  (Stow),  Sept.  29,  1308 
{Chron.  de  Dunstable,  Stow),  Sept.  30,  1309 
(Green’s  Princesses),  Maud,  daughter  of  Richard 
de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  Margaret  de  Lan- 
vile  ; died  at  battle  of  Bannockburn,  June  24, 
1314  ; bur.  at  Tewkesbury.  Issue,  John,  born 
1311  ; died  infant ; buried  at  Tewkesbury. 

2.  Alianora,  born  at  Caerphilly  Castle,  Nov., 

1292  ; married  (1)  at  Westminster,  1304  (Piers 
Langtoft),  May  20,  1306  (Green’s  Princesses), 
Hugh  Le  Despenser  the  younger ; (2)  1329,  William, 
Lord  de  La  Zouche  of  Mortimer  ; died  J une  30, 
1337,  leaving  issue. 

3.  Margaret,  born  1294  ; married  (1)  1306 
{Chron.  de  Hayles)  at  Berkhamstede  {Chron.  do 
Dunmowe,  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  Stow),  Nov.  1, 
1307  {Chron.  de  Dunmowe),  1309  (Stow),  Piers 
Gavestone,  from  whom  divorced  (Green’s  Prin- 
cesses) ; married  (2)  after  Aug.  15,  1315  (Inq.), 
and  before  Oct.  20,  1318  (Rot.  Parliam.),  Hugh  de 
Audley  ; inq.  taken  May  3,  1342,  but  gives  no 
date  of  death  ; buried  at  Tunbridge  (Sandford)  ; 
left  issue. 

4.  Elizabeth,  born  1296  ; married  (1)  John  de 
Burgh,  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Ulster,  at  Waltham, 
Sept.  30,  1308  {Chron.  de  Dunstable)  ; (2)  1315, 
Theobald  de  Verdon  ; (3)  1317,  Roger  d’Amory  ; 
died  Nov.  4,  1360;  buried  at  Ware  (Sandford, 
Nichols’s  Boyal  Wills)  ; left  issue. 

Issue  (b)  of  second  marriage  : — 5.  Mary,  born  at 
Marlborough  Castle,  1297  ; married,  1307,  Duncan, 
Earl  of  Fife  ; died  after  May  24,  1345  (Rot.  Pat.). 

6.  Thomas  de  Monthermer,  born  Oct.  5,  1300 
(Stow),  Oct.  4,  1301  (Green’s  Princesses)  ; killed 
in  naval  battle  1340  ; married  Margaret  — 
(family  unknown).  Issue,  Margaret,  born  at  Stoke 
Ham,  Oct.  11,  1329  (Prob.  aet.)  ; married  John  de 
Montacute  ; died  March  24,  1395. 

7.  Edward,  born  April  1-11,  1304  ; died  child- 
less after  1338  ; buried  at  Clare. 

I beg  leave  to  add  two  notes,  of  some  interest  to 
the  pedigrees  which  they  concern. 

1.  By  his  first  wife,  Alice  de  Lusignau,  niece  of 
Henry  III.,  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloimester,  had  issue 
two  daughters,  of  whom,  if  I mistake  not,  little 
notice  has  been  taken.  They  were— Isabel,  who 
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married,  after  Dec.  6,  1307,  Maurice  de  Berkeley, 
and  died  after  1327  ; and  Joan,  who  married, 
before  1299,  Duncan,  Earl  of  Fife.  (Query,  was 
this  the  same  earl  who  married  Mary  de  Monther- 
mer?)  Alexander  Le  Eerour  received  the  king’s 
pardon  Jan.  10, 1285,  at  the  instance  of  his  beloved 
cousins  Isabel  and  Joan,  daughters  of  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford  (Rot.  Pat., 
13  E.  I.).  Their  mother  Alice  was  first  cousin  of 
the  king. 

2.  Miss  Strickland  and  even  Mrs.  Everett 
Green  have  stated  that  the  second  wife  of  Ralph 
de  Monthermer  was  Isabelle  de  Valence,  widow  of 
John  de  Hastings.  The  evidence  of  dates  shows 
that  this  could  not  be.  That  Ralph’s  wife  was 
Isabel,  widow  of  John  de  Hastings,  I do  not  ques- 
tion, and  the  Patent  Rolls  confirm  the  fact ; but 
this  was  not  Isabelle  de  Valence,  who  must  have 
been  the  first  wife  of  John  de  Hastings,  but  his 
child-widow,  Isabel  Le  Despenser.  A comparison 
of  two  dates  only  will  show  this.  The  parents  of 
Isabel  Le  Despenser  were  married  in  1286-7  ; the 
second  son  of  John  de  Hastings  was  born  in  1283. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  that  Isabel  Le  Despenser 
can  have  been  his  mother.  The  conclusion  is  in- 
evitable that  the  Isabel  Hastings  wlio  became  the 
second  wife  of  Ralph  de  Monthermer  must  have 
been  Isabel  Le  Despenser,  and  not  Isabelle  de 
Valence.  Hermentrude. 

Earl  Gilbert  died  December,  1295,  at  his  castle 
at  Monmouth,  and  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Tewkesbury,  next  his  father  and 
grandfather,  by  Godefrid,  Bp.  of  Worcester.  The 
Princess  Joan  died  in  1305,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Augustine  Friars  at  Clare. 

George  M.  Traherne. 


Shakspeare  : Newton  : Harvey  (5‘’’  S.  x. 
86,  153,  198,  218,  256.)— Mr.  Kennedy’s  frank 
acknowledgment  of  ignorance  of  the  subject  on 
which  he  wrote  disarms  further  criticism  on  the 
first  of  his  supposed  discoveries.  As  to  the  second, 
in  answering  his  query  with  another  I did  not 
think  of  evading  the  question,  but  considered  it 
more  courteous  to  point  out  the  direction  which  his 
inquiry  ought  to  have  taken  than  to  hint,  from 
my  own  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  my 
suspicion  that  the  supposed  anticipation  of  Harvey 
had  no  better  foundation  than  that  of  Newton. 
But  I had  already  noted  the  passage  in  Bartholomew 
Glanvil,  De  Proprietatibus  lierum  (Shakespeare’s 
grand  storehouse  of  information  on  natural  science), 
and  had  also  referred  to  Phineas  Fletcher’s  Purple 
Island,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  not  only  describes 
the  human  anatomy  in  the  allegorical  language  of 
poetry,  but  is  accompanied  with  a marginal  prose 
commentary  purporting  to  give  a scientific  account 
of  the  whole  subject.  The  work  was  not  published 
till  1633,  when  the  author  was  about  fifty  years 


old,  but  I think  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  having 
been  written  soon  after  the  death  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  in  his  dedication  he  says  he  is  entering 
on  his  winter,  and  speaks  of  his  poems  as  blossoms 
of  his  first  spring.  However  this  may  be,  as  his 
view  of  the  subject  ignores  and  is  repugnant  to 
Harvey’s  theory  of  the  circulation,  it  is  the  same 
thing  for  our  purpose  as  if  it  had  been  dated  before 
his  discovery. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  extract 
particular  passages  from  the  poetical  text,  and 
especially  stanzas  18  to  21  of  canto  iv.  ; but  in  the 
prose  commentary  on  those  stanzas  and  on  canto  ii. 
stanza  10,  and  canto  iii.  stanza  7,  is  found  the 
theory  that  the  blood  springs  from  the  liver  ; that 
the  right  partition  of  the  heart  receives  into  its 
hollowness  the  blood  flowing  from  the  liver  and 
concocts  it  ; that  this  right  side  sends  down  to  the 
lungs  that  part  of  this  blood  which  is  less  laboured 
and  thicker,  but  the  thinner  part  it  sweats  through 
a fleshy  partition  into  the  left  side  ; that  the  right 
auricle  receives  the  thicker  blood  and  the  left  the 
air  sent  by  the  lungs,  and  the  left  partition  of  the 
heart  takes  in  this  air  and  blood,  and,  concocting 
them  both  in  its  hollow  bosom,  sends  them  out  by 
the  great  artery  into  the  whole  body.  Whether 
the  blood  so  dispersed  was  supposed  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  tissues  and  re-secreted  in  the  liver,  or  how 
else  the  system  was  to  be  maintained,  does  not 
appear,  the  information  stopping  short  at  the  same 
point  as  in  the  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Nichol- 
son ; but  in  this  theory  there  is  quite  enough  to- 
account  for  Shakespeare’s  speaking  of  the  blood 
visiting  the  heart  without  crediting  him  with  an 
anticipation  of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation. 

Apropos  to  this  subject  is  a curious  anachronism 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  chap.  xxiv.  of  The  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth  he  makes  the  apothecary,  tienbane 
Dwining,  commence  the  explanation  of  his  scheme 
for  saving  Bonthron  from  the  gallows  by  saying  r 
“ The  suspension  of  the  human  body,  which  the 
vulgar  call  hanging,  operates  death  by  apoplexia, 
that  is,  the  blood  being  unable  to  return  to  the 
heart  by  the  compression  of  the  veins,  it  rushes  to 
the  brain,  and  the  man  dies.”  The  historical  event 
of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  fixes  the 
date  of  the  plot  at  the  year  1402. 

John  Fitchett  Marsh. 

Hardwick  House,  Chepstow. 

Este  seems  to  think  it  a good  joke  to  say  that 
“ Shakspeare  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  theory 
of  the  tides  in 

‘ The  moist  star 

Upon  whose  influence  Neptune’s  empire  stands.’” 

He  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  before 

“ God  said,  Let  Newton  he,  and  all  was  light,’’ 
Kepler,  Shakspeare’s  great  contemporary,  had 
demonstrated  that  the  tides  were  caused  by  the- 
attraction  of  the  moon.  It  was  left  to  Newton  to 
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deyelope  his  theory  by  proving  that  the  phenomenon 
was  due  to  the  combined  and  opposing  influence 
of  sun  and  moon.  That  Shakspeare  knew  the 
theory  of  the  tides  is  evident  not  only  from  the 
passage  quoted  by  Este,  but  still  more  clearly  from 
1 Henry  IV.,  i.  2 : “ The  fortune  of  us  that  are 
the  moon’s  men  doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea, 
being  governed  as  the  sea  is  by  the  moon.” 

E.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott. 

By  “ ruddy  drops  ” in  the  quotation  from  Shak- 
speare I understand  the  arterialized  or  oxidized 
blood  returning  to  or  visiting  the  left  side  of  the 
heart.  Athough  the  words  may  to  some  appear  as 
a metaphor,  yet  if  we  reflect  how  diligently  the 
science  of  anatomy  was  pursued  at  that  time,  we 
may  well  suppose  him  possessed  of  this  secret — 
a secret  which  was  not  circulated  till  Harvey’s 
time.  Harvey’s  predecessors.  Havers,  Arantius, 
Vesalius,  Eustachius,  &c.,  knew  something  of  the 
distribution  of  the  blood,  though  not  perhaps  of 
the  complete  circulation  of  it.  But  the  following 
from  Michael  Servetus,  a learned  physician,  native 
of  Spain,  and  who  was  burnt  by  the  Protestants 
for  religion’s  sake  at  Geneva,  1553,  proves  that  not 
a little  h.ad  come  to  light  about  the  matter  even 
then  : “ Hie  spiritus  a sinistro  cordis  ventriculo 
arterias  totius  corporis  deinde  transfuditur,”  &c. 

E. 

Churchwardens’  Accounts  (5*'’'  S.  x.  7,  113.) 
— Baldriggs  appear  to  have  been  leathern  belts, 
used  either  for  suspending  the  clapper  within  the 
bell  or  for  buffing  it  to  soften  the  sound.  The 
term  haldrigge  cannot  mean  bell-rope,  as  in  the 
accounts  referred  to  at  Eyton  for  1618  we  have 
hoth  mentioned,  as  follows  : — 

Item  layd  out  for  a bellrope  ij'  P 

Item  to  Rich.  Jephcote  for  mendinge  a baldrigge  ...  ij^' 

and  in  the  next  year’s  accounts  we  have  : — 

It'm  p*’  for  Whitleather  & twyste  mendinge  the 

baldrige  4** 

showing  the  material  used.  In  the  accounts  of 
the  Trinity  Gild,  Coventry,  we  have  still  older 
references  to  both  terms  in  the  same  year,  illus- 
trative of  their  distinct  character,  in  connexion 
with  payments  made  on  account  of  St.  John’s, 
Bablake,  in  that  city  : — 

1463.  It’  sol’  p’  ij  bawdrykes  p’  ij  carapanis  apud 

bablake  xvj'' 

It’  sol’  p’  belropes  usq’  ad  bablake  ...  xxj'' 
1519.  It’  p'*  for  a horsse  hyde  to  make  Baw- 

drikks  for  bablake  ij'  iiij'' 

The  items  of  expenses  for  books  have  reference 
to  ordinances  on  special  occasions,  publications 
issued  on  royal  authority,  &c.,  of  which  copies 
were  expected  to  be  provided  by  the  parochial 
authorities,  in  like  manner  as  the  forms  of  prayer, 
&c.,  of  our  own  day.  One  book  your  correspon- 
dent has  omitted  from  the  examples  taken  from 


his  parish  accounts,  a most  important  one,  which 
will  illustrate  his  inquiry  better  perhaps  than  any 
other  : — 

1618.  It’m  for  the  King's  booke  for  recreacon  ...  iiij'‘ 
This  was  evidently  James’s  Booh  of  Sports,  pub- 
lished on  May  24  in  that  year,  declaring  what  kind 
of  sports  might  be  indulged  in  on  Sundays  after 
evening  prayer,  the  publication  of  which  gave  such 
dissatisfaction  to  the  Puritans. 

The  charges  on  account  of  the  recusants,  1636,. 
have  reference  to  the  prosecution  of  p.arishioners 
h.abitually  absenting  themselves  from  the  services 
of  the  church.  The  expenses  on  account  of  pre- 
senting the  Decenters  (1686)  allude  to  much  the 
same  thing,  the  Conventicle  Act  being  very  severe 
against  such  as  were  regarded  as  unlicensed 
assemblies.  The  statute  was  repealed  in  1689,  so 
that  it  is  evident  what  circumstances  had  led  to 
the  presentation  of  the  Dissenters.  A ludicrous 
mistake  occurs  in  one  of  our  local  papers  in  which 
your  corre.spondent’s  inquiries  have  been  copied. 
Decanters  having  been  substituted  for  Decenters. 

The  following  extract  from  the  city  annals 
(Coventry)  will  answer  Mr.  Starkey’s  inquiry 
respecting  the  progress  of  King  James  II.  : — 

1687  (mayoralty  of  Septimus  Bott).  “ On  the  I't  of 
September  K.  James  ye  2'*  came  to  this  City  k was  by 
the  Mayor  & Alderman  presented  with  a Cup  of  Gold 
which  cost  172'’,  the  Houses  was  whitened  & the  Streets 
covered  with  Sand ; he  came  from  Chester  upon  his 
Progress,  the  Sherives  met  him  at  Goppleford  on  the 
bounds  of  y"  County,  & there  S’  Thomas  Norton  made 
a speech  ; the  Mayor  & Aldermen  met  him  in  Scarlett 
on  Horseback  at  spon  Bargates  and  presented  the  Sword 
k Keys  to  him;  he  returned  them ; the  ill  ayor  carryed 
the  Sword  before  him  to  Esquire  Hopkins’s  house  in  Earl 
street,  where  he  Lodged. 

“ The  Next  day  was  prepared  a Dinner  at  St.  Mary's 
Hall  for  the  King  & Nobles  & a Banquettof  Sweatmeats; 
the  Golden  Cup  k other  Charges  cost  the  City  near  500'*; 
that  day  after  dinner  the  King  went  away  cross  the 
Country  towards  Banbury;  the  Mayor  k Aldermen 
waited  on  him  to  Bagginton  bridge,  where  he  at  parting 
advised  them  to  Choose  such  Members  for  the  Ensueing 
Parliament  as  would  take  of  the  Penall  Laws  and  Tests, 
but  they  made  no  promise.” 

It  is  clear,  then,  from  this  extract  that  James 
passed  by  Eyton  on  his  way  to  Oxford. 

A letter  of  request  was  simply  a licence  to 
solicit  alms  or  relief ; other  terms  are  also  used, 
implying  the  same  permission,  as  in  the  following 
extracts  from  the  same  accounts  (Eyton) 

1618.  It'm  given  to  a Minister  w>>  his  patents  for 

fyre  on  the  weeke  day  about  St.  Andrewes 
tyde  ...  ...  ...  . . • • ■ • ■ S'* 

1619.  It'm  layd  downe  to  a brieti'e  for  a Darbyshyre- 

man  ...  ...  ^ •••  ... 

1619.  Item  to  a poore  woman  with  a passe  about 

y'  same  tyme U" 

1629.  Imprimis  to  a Scottysh  Marchand  with  a _ 

licence  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  "'J' 

Other  terms,  such  as  testimonial,  certificate,  and 
letters  of  request  (as  quoted  by  your  corre.spondent), 
evidently  mean  the  same  ; such  may  also  be  the 
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meaning  of  the  “acquittance  for  the  distressed 
Protestants.”  W.  (f.  Fretton,  F.S.A. 

Coventry. 

2.  The  hook  entitled  God  and  the  King  was 
very  probably  a sermon  entitled  The  Charge  of 
God  and  the  King,  Lond.,  1619,  8vo.  or  12qio.,  on 
Dent.  i.  16-17,  by  William  Pemberton,  M.A.  of 
Cambridge  (incorporated  at  Oxford,  July  11,1581), 
who  was  second  son  of  Henry  Pemberton,  of  More- 
ton,  Cheshire,  gent.,  afterwards  rector  of  High 
Ongar,  Essex.  Cf.  Watt,  743s;  a Wood’s  Fasti, 
i.  219-20  ; Newcourt,  Bepert.,  ii.  453.  The  dis- 
course, bought  for  the  churchwardens  or  the 
incumbent,  may  have  relation  to  the  then  recent 
recovery  of  James  I.  from  sickness.  The  “ books 
for  the  fasts  against  the  wars  ” in  1626  would 
relate  to  the  appointed  forms  of  prayer,  following 
upon  the  declaration  of  war  with  France  in  that 
year.  The  Book  of  Articles  were  the  usual  epis- 
copal inquiries  with  which  the  churchwardens 
needed  to  provide  themselves  for  the  visitations  of 
Bishop  Wright.  A reference  to  these  articles 
would  show  whether  they  concerned  the  recusants 
also  mentioned  in  these  accounts.  The  Ordinance 
of  Thanksgiving  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  1641,  was  for 
the  recently  concluded  pacification  with  the  Scotch, 
an  order  for  which  ordinance  passed  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  on  Aug.  30.  The  payment  was  for 
a copy,  or  copies,  of  the  ordinance  itself,  not  for 
a form  of  prayer.  As  usual  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
issued  a form,  but  the  House  of  Commons  declared 
that  he  had  no  power  to  do  so,  and  that  no  minister 
ought  to  be  ingaged  to  read  it  (Nalson’s  Coll.,  ii. 
466-7,  476-7).  The  fourpence  for  the  acquittance 
for  the  distressed  Protestants,  i.e.  for  the  sulferers 
through  the  massacre  of  the  Piedmontese,  April  24, 
1655,  relates  to  the  formal  receipt  for  the  money 
collected  in  the  parish.  There  was  a general 
house-to-house  collection  of  money  for  this  purpose 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  proceeds,  aggregating 
38,000(.  (=137,000(.),  being  remitted  to  London 
(cf.  Masson’s  Milton,  v.  39  seep,  183  seq ). 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 

The  Sunflower  (5‘’'  S.  viii.  348,  375,  431,497  ; 
X.  14,  156.)  — Errors  which  find  their  way  into 
print  are  proverbially  difficult  to  kill — they  recur, 
and  crop  up  again  and  again  in  most  unexpected 
quarters  ; but  when  a fallacy  is  enshrined  “ in 
golden  verse  ” it  seems  fixed  for  all  time,  and  comes 
to  be  worshipped  as  an  everlasting  truth.  The 
question  as  to  the  movement  of  the  sunflower  is 
simply  one  of  fact,  which  every  observer  may 
determine  for  himself.  At  this  moment,  as  I 
sit,  I can  see  from  my  window  many  plants  of 
“ the  golden  flower  of  Peru,”  with  their  disks 
facing  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and,  as  I have 
stated  in  a previous  note,  from  careful  watching 
I can  aver  that  the  supposed  movement  of  the 


flowers  of  the  Helianthus  following  the  course  of 
the  sun  is  a poetic  fiction.  Your  correspondent 
Spal  evidently  clings  to  the  belief  that  the  move- 
ment does  take  place,  though  such  evidence  as  he 
offers  can  scarcely  be  thought  of  much  value.  “ In 
the  Flimalayas  it  [the  sunflower]  faced  the  south 
or  west,  but  I was  not  a sufficiently  early  riser  to 
remark  whether  it  commenced  to  make  its 
obeisance  towards  the  east  in  the  early  morning  ” ; 
and  he  does  not  fear  to  add,  “ I daresay  it  did, 
however.”  Spal  must  excuse  me  for  preferring 
to  accept  the  authority  of  trained  botanists  rather 
than  such  incomplete  observation.  John  Gerarde, 
in  his  Herbal,  or  General  Histonj  of  Plants,  says 
of  “ the  flower  of  the  sunne  ” “ that  it  took  its 
name  from  those  that  have  reported  it  to  turne 
with  the  sunne,  the  which  I coulde  never  observe, 
although  I have  endeavored  to  find  out  the  truth  of 
it.”  That  which  Gerarde  could  never  observe  in 
1597,  Martyn,  the  Eegius  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  failed  to  discover 
in  1807,  for  he  states,  in  his  edition  of  Miller’s 
Gardeners’  and  Botaniists’  Dictionary,  “He  has  seen 
four  flowers  on  the  same  stem  pointing  to  the  four 
cardinal  points.”  The  charming  idea  of  a flower 
bowing  dow'u  to  the  rising  sun,  “ turning  where 
he  turns,”  and  adoring  its  god  to  the  close,  has 
proved  too  tempting  an  image  to  be  questioned  by 
the  poets.  Jos.  J.  J. 

Proverbs  which  have  changed  their  Mean- 
ings (5^*’  S.  ix.  345,  470;  x.  193.) — I do  not  think 
the  rule  will  be  a just  one  only  to  recognize  as 
proverbs  or  proverbial  sayings  those  which  are  in 
print.  Proverbial  sayings,  which  are  terse  ex- 
pressions of  facts  or  opinions,  or  of  local  or  personal 
peculiarities,  may  originate  at  any  period  ; but  they 
can  hardly  be  recognized  till  they  are  adopted  by 
a second  generation.  After  a time  some  of  these 
sayings  die  out  altogether,  whilst  of  others  the 
original  meaning  is  forgotten,  and  the  sayings  may 
be  repeated  with  a new  or  false  meaning. 

I cannot  at  present  give  any  reference  in  print 
to  the  common  saying,  “ Do  not  spoil  [or  lose]  the 
ship  for  a haperth  of  tar”  ; but  I may  mention  as 
evidence  of  its  existence  that  I have  in  the  past 
week,  on  eight  separate  occasions,  said  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  “ There  is,  I think,  an  old  saying. 
Do  not  spoil  the  ship,”  and  then,  hesitating  for  a 
moment,  have  in  each  case  heard,  “ for  a haperth 
of  tar.”  Those  who  have  observed  the  minute  care 
with  which  seamen  apply  tar  very  often  think 
that  the  work  is  finished,  and  are  surprifsed  to  see 
yet  a little  more  laid  on.  More  than  half  a century 
ago  I have  heard  seamen,  when  thus  at  work,  say, 
“°Aye,  aye,  but  I won’t  spoil  the  ship,”  &c.  I 
therefore  cannot  admit  that  the  last  haporth  of  tar 
is  of  no  service  to  a ship. 

The  precise  wording  of  these  sayings  is  not_  of 
very  great  importance ; the  interest  lies  in  tracing 
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them  to  their  origins  ; and  in  this  case,  whether  we 
take  the  sayings  as  applied  to  hog,  sheep,  or  ship — 
and  I believe  the  two  latter  are  quite  independent — 
they  are  no  doubt  illustrations  of  the  simpler  form 
of  “ Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.” 

“ To  put  .a  spoke  in  his  wdieel  ” is  merely  a 
phrase  which  may  either  be  used  directly  or 
allegorically.  If  a man  is  making  a wheel,  or  if 
sailors  are  manning  a capstan,  he  who  puts  in 
another  spoke  or  spike  assists  ; but  in  the  case  of 
a c.arter  or  charioteer,  he  who  inserts  a spoke  or 
.spike  through  the  spokes  or  side  of  the  wheel 
locks  it  and  retards  progress.  The  phrase  may  be 
used  either  way,  like  many  other  phrases,  such  as 
“ To  give  a man  a lift,”  which  may  mean  to  help 
him  by  taking  him  up  in  your  gig,  and  be  just  the 
reverse  if  you  hoist  him  with  a petard.  In  the 
allegorical  use  of  the  phrase,  the  ‘‘spoke”  has,  I 
think,  certainly  been  long  since  used  both  as  assist- 
ing and  as  retarding,  and  on  the  assumption  that 
it  is  a familiar  phrase  it  is  often  used  in  a very 
vague  manner  ; thus  it  is  presumed  to  be  referred 
to  if  we  are  told  that  ‘‘  when  G.  had  finished 
speaking  I),  put  in  his  spoke.”  I have  heard  the 
same  thing  at  a public  meeting,  where  one  has 
said,  “If  he  rises  again  I will  put  a spoke  in  his 
wheel  ” ; and  this  was  effectually  done  by  greeting 
the  would-be  speaker  with  loud  shouts  of  “Spoke ! 
spoke ! ” 

I hope  before  very  long  we  may  have  a carefully 
prepared  handbook  of  proverbial  sayings,  arranged 
so  as  to  show  how  the  same  ideas  have  had  their 
expression  at  different  times  and  in  different 
countries.  Edward  Solly. 

Mr.  Blenkinsopp  is  hardly  correct,  I think, 
when  he  says  that  the  proverb  “ The  schoolmaster 
is  abroad  ” is  now  used  to  denote  the  presence  of 
that  useful  person  everywhere,  and  the  universal 
diffusion  of  knowledge  consequent  thereon.  I beg 
to  refer  him  to  “N.  & Q.,”  5'’’  S.  ix.  506,  where 
the  expression  is  used  in  its  primary  and  prover- 
bial sense  ; and  certainly  whenever  a paragraph  is 
similarly  headed  in  a newspaper  it  refers,  not  to 
the  schoolmaster’s  presence,  but  by  implication  to 
his  absence,  and  consequently  to  some  glaring 
instance  of  educational  povertjq  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  following,  “ The  bridge  do  not  run  on 
Sundays,”  which  I saw  in  1876  on  a large  public 
signboard  about  a mile  out  of  Kingswear,  Devon, 
on  the  main  road  from  Torquay.  The  notice  re- 
ferred to  the  floating  bridge  between  Kingswear 
and  Dartmouth.  E.  P.  Hampton  Egberts. 

“ The  darkest  hour  is  that  immediately 
PRECEDING  THE  DAWN  ” S.  X.  66,  139.) — 

Carlyle  {Miscellaneous  Essays,  ii.  302)  quotes  the 
proverb  in  this  way  : “ It  is  a wise  adage  that  tells 
us  ‘ the  darkest  hour  is  nearest  the  dawn.’  ” One 
can  learn  from  the  context  what  Carlyle  took  to 


be  the  meaning  of  it  ; That  when  things  have 
reached  their  height  there  will  be  a change 
“ When  things  come  to  the  worst  they ’ll  mend.” 
Another  reading  of  the  proverb  is,  “The  darkest 
hour  is  that  before  the  dawn.”  Proverbs  are 
things  of  wayside  growth ; they  can  give  no 
account  of  themselves,  are  often  incoherent,  and 
even  contradictory.  The  meaning  of  this  proverb 
does  not  depend  on  the  'physical  side  of  it— indeed, 
it  is  very  likely  to  be  physically  untrue.  The 
meaning  is  subjective : that  the  last  portion  of  time 
before  the  change  from  dark  to  light  (be  that 
change  gradual  or  not)  seems,  for  instance,  to  one 
in  pain  or  suspense,  the  most  trying,  the  darkest. 
The  contrast,  in  thought,  then  becomes  most 
intense.  Paley  says  somewhere  that  the  C[uiet 
intervals  between  the  raging  pain  of  toothache  are 
moments  of  exquisite  pleasure.  Many  proverbs 
will  not  stand  much  strain  upon  them  when  criti- 
cally examined.  Will  Mr.  Blenkinsopp  pardon 
me  for  observing  that  the  last  lines  of  his 
communication,  ante,  p.  67  (written  hastily  no 
doubt),  are  incorrect?  they  exhibit  a confusion 
of  cause  and  effect.  Logic  demands  a trans- 
position, so  that  instead  of  reading,  “ Hoar  frosts 
take  place  in  the  early  morning  ; consecpiently 
that  is  the  coldest  hour,”  we  should  correctly  read, 
“ In  the  early  morning  is  the  coldest  hour  ; con- 
secpiently hoar  frosts  then  take  place.”  F.  S. 

Churchdown. 

“ The  darkest  hour  is  before  day.”  Of.  the  com- 
mon Irish  proverb,  “ An  uair  is  dorca  roiin  lae,” 
lit.,  “ The  hour  is  dark  before  day.” 

A.  L.  May  HEW. 

Oxford. 

Blooming  op  Varnished  Pictures  (5‘>’  S.  viii. 
268,  353,  511.)— As  I have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
tried  everything  recommended  that  offered  a 
reasonable  chance  of  cleaning  and  restoring  pic- 
tures in  a satisfactory  manner,  I may  venture  to 
write  a few  lines  upon  this  subject.  klR.  Bridg- 
man’s advice  is  excellent.  He  should,  however, 
have  had  his  remark  as  to  the  danger  of  water 
printed  in  italics,  for  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  those  who  have 
the  care  of  pictures.  The  advice  of  J.  E.  is  also 
good  ; but  as  to  the  application  of  Florence  or  any 
other  olive  oil  to  pictures,  it  is  well  known  that 
until  it  is  removed  the  surface  will  always  be 
liable  to  become  dull  with  every  change  ot  weather, 
and  the  canvas  rotten.  Much  of  the  oil  that  is 
sold  as  olive  oil  is,  however,  adulterated  with  nut 
oil,  which  is  of  a more  drying  nature,  and  this 
may  perhaps  have  led  to  the  mistaken  idea  that 
olive  oil  would  keep  the  surface  of  a picture  bright. 
As  to  rubbing  with  the  thumb,  all  I can  say  is 
that  I have  seen  the  rigging  of  a ship  removed  by 
simply  rubbing  it  too  hard  with  a piece  of  soft 
cotton  wool  damped  with  linseed  oil. 
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The  best  means  of  cleaning  pictures  that  have 
been  varnished  are  so  well  understood  that  it  would 
be  wasting  space  to  speak  of  them.  Yet  there  is 
one  way  of  removing  the  oil  which  has  risen  to  the 
surface  of  a picture  and  hardened  on  it  that  I 
have  found  answer,  and  which  is  not  so  generally 
known.  In  that  case  lay  the  picture  flat  and 
brush  it  over  lightly  with  linseed  oil,  taking  care 
not  to  use  so  much  oil  as  to  saturate  the  canvas. 
Allow  the  picture  to  remain  unmoved  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  then  wipe  off  the  oil  with  cotton 
damped  with  weak  sal  volatile  and  water.  Mind 
you  do  not  rub  hard,  and  if  any  part  is  not  so 
clean  as  you  wish,  be  careful  that  it  is  dry  before 
you  repeat  the  process.  I have  cleaned  pictures  of 
marine  subjects  which  were  much  obscured  in  this 
manner,  and  not  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the 
rigging  has  given  way.  Ralph  N.  James. 

Ashford. 

Lyly’s  “Cupid  and  my  Oampaspe  played” 
(5*'’  S.  X.  327.) — This  song  is  sung  by  Apelles  in 
Lyly’s  “ tragicall  comedie  ” of  Cawpaspe.  It  does 
not  appear  (as  Mp..  Locker  says)  in  (1)  Alexander, 
Camixiape,  and  Diogenes,  4to.,  1584,  or  in  (2)  Cam- 
2')aspe,  4to.,  1584,  or  (in  spite  of  Gilfillan)  in 
(3)  Camp)aspe,  4to.,  1591.  It  was  apparently  first 
printed,  long  after  Lyly’s  death,  in  Sixe  Covrt 

Comedies W[riitten  By  . . . The  AVitie, 

Comicall,  Facetiously-Quicke  and  vnp.aralelld 
lohn  Lilly,  Master  of  Arts.  Decies  Eepetita 
placebunt.  London,  Printed  by  AA^illiam  Stansby 
for  Edward  Blount  [the  stationer].  1632.”  It  is 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  of  Oampaspe 
in  this  collection.  In  the  cpiartos,  at  the  same 
place,  there  is  only  a stage  direction,  “ The  Song.” 

Austin  Dobson. 

10,  Redcliffe  Street,  S.W. 

Prof.  Henry  Morley  informs  us  (First  Shelcli  of 
English,  Literature,  p.  414)  that  this  well-known 
song  “ appears  first  in  Lyly’s  play  of  Campaspe,” 
printed  in  1584.  The  fact  of  the  song  not  being 
found  in  Mr.  Locker’s  exemplar  does  not  dis- 
prove this.  It  is  known  that  the  copies  of  Eliza- 
bethan first  editions  often  differ  among  themselves. 
It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Looker 
possesses  one  of  the  earliest  copies,  and  that  the 
song  was  inserted  in  the  later  impressions  of  the 
first  edition.  Tregeagle. 

The  Parish  Bull  (5®  S.  x.  248.)— The  Topo- 
graphical a,nd  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Boroughs 
of  East  and  West  Looe,  in  the  County  of  Cornwall, 
by  Thomas  Bond,  1823,  has  an  appendix,  in 
which  the  author  has  preserved  copies  of  several 
documents  of  considerable  interest  to  the  antiquary. 
One  of  these  he  introduces  with  the  following  pre- 
fatory remark  ; — 

“As  the  Borougli  of  East  Looe  is  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
Martin’s,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  insert  in  this  work 


the  following  transactions  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  said  parish,  in  which  East  Looe  is  in  some  degree 
concerned.” 

Amongst  these  transactions  there  is  the  follow- 
ing, which  will  show  that  the  custom  mentioned 
by  Mr.  E.  Walford  was  not  peculiar  to 
Kingston  ; — 

“ The  30>'‘  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1666. 

“ Hereafter  followeth  a Note  of  such  anchant  Customs 
as  hath  bin  used  within  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin’s,  as 
well  in  time  past  as  this  present  and  time  out  of  minde 
observed  and  kept. 

“ Art.  1.  The  Parishioners  of  the  said  Parish  ought  to 
have,  by  thare  custom,  of  thare  Parson  or  his  Proctor 
under  him,  a Bull  alwaie  remaining  upon  the  Gleab  of 
the  Parsonage  of  St.  Martin’s  aforesaid,  for  the  necessary 
use  at  all  times  when  occasion  shall  sarve.” 

After  describing  in  arts.  2 to  11  the  tithes  and 
other  dues  to  which  the  parson  was  entitled,  the 
note  concludes  thus  : — 

“ Be  it  known  to  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  I, 
Stephen  Medhopp,  Parson  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin’s, 
and  we,  the  Parishioners  of  the  said  Parish,  whose  names 
are  under  written,  doe  acknowledge  that  this  award  with 
us  written  was  done  with  the  consent  and  good  liking, 
made  by  llichard  Carew  and  John  VVrey,  Esquirse,  and 
was  don  with  the  consent  and  good  liking  of  us  all.  In 
witness  whereof  we  have  subscribed  our  names.” 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  rector  and  six 
parishioners.  AVm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

I have  the  following  note  referring  to  this 
custom  : — 

“ A curious  custom  prevailed  at  Quarley  (Hants)  as  we 
find  it  set  out  in  an  old  tithe  case  of  1597.  By  custom 
of  the  parish,  the  parson  was  bound  to  keep  a public 
boar  and  bull  [“the  parish  bull  ”]  for  the  use  of  the 
parish.  This  he  had  neglected  to  do,  whereupon  his 
parishioners  refused  to  give  him  the  tithe  of  milk.” 

Samuel  Shaw. 

Andover. 

The  inclosure  award  of  the  parish  of  Lower 
Heyford,  Oxfordshire,  dated  in  1802,  expressly 
acquits  the  rector  of  that  parish  and  his  successors 
from  the  pre-existing  liability  to  keep  a bull  and 
a boar  for  the  parishioners.  In  remote  times  the 
principal  landowner  in  Middle  Aston  in  the  same 
county  was  liable  to  find  for  his  neighbours 
“a  free  bull.”  “ Unum  liberum  tauruui ” is  the 
not  very  Ciceronian  Latin  of  the  record  of  his 
liability.  William  Wing. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 

The  Public  Libraries  of  Europe  (S***  S.  x. 
249.) — Nothing  like  a complete  list  of  these  insti- 
tutions has  yet  appeared,  but  your  correspondent 
will  find  an  “ Essai  d’une  Statisque  des  Biblio- 
theques  Etrangeres  ” in  the  Bibliotheconomie,  par 
L.  A.  Constantin  (Hesse),  Paris.  1841.  This,  of 
course,  would  now  be  very  imperfect,  if  only  by 
the  changes  wrought  by  time.  A later  attempt  is, 
“ A List  of  the  Principal  Libraries  in  Europe  and 
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I the  United  States  of  America.  Compiled  from 
■ various  sources.  For  the  use  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  South  Kensington  Museum.  London, 
1866.  Proof  under  revision.”  8vo.  pp.  2.9.  This, 
I although  a useful  list,  could  be  increased  by  the 
j addition  of  hundreds  of  libraries  which  have 
i escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  John  Hungerford  Pollen, 
; who  signs  the  preface  as  compiler. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

[ Anon,  will  find  what  he  asks  for  in  the  well- 
j known  and  meritorious  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  by 
E.  Edwards,  2 vols.  (Lond.,  1859),  and  in  Libraries 
and  Founders  of  Libraries  (1864),  by  the  same 
author.  A second  improved  edition  of  the  former 
work  is  about  to  appear,  and  will  answer  a real 
I want.  There  is  also  a new  work  in  Spanish  on 
the  public  libraries  of  Europe  by  “ Quesada,”  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  published  last  year  at 
Buenos  Ayres  (see  a review  of  it  in  the  Revue 
Critique  of  Aug.  10,  1878).  H.  Krebs. 

I Oxford. 

' Anon,  will  find  at  the  conclusion  of  the  article 
“ Libraries,”  in  the  eighth  ed.  of  the  Encycloqjcedia 
Britannica  (vol.  xiii.  p.  432),  a statistical  view  of 
I the  principal  libraries  in  the  civilized  wmrld,  and 
i the  “ conditions  of  public  accessibility.” 

I William  George  Black. 

1 1,  Alfred  Terrace,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 

I Derivation  of  “Ditty”  (5^''  S.  x.  308.)— In 
1 the  sense  of  ditty-bag  or  ditty-box,  it  is  derived 
i from  a nearly  obsolete  form  of  deft  or  dight ; the 
j former  meaning  efficient,  proper,  decent,  and  the 
I latter  (v.a.)  to  arrange,  adorn,  dress.  Thomson 
I says  in  his  Etymons  of  English  Words,  1826 : — 

' Deft  — Swed.  dcegt,  S.  dceft,  B.  deft.  Dight  = 

' S.  dihten,  from  G.  and  Swed.  duga,  to  prepare, 

; set  in  order.”  And  in  Willan’s  List  of  Ancient 
j Words  at  present  used  in  the  Mountainous  District 
j of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  originally  pub- 
: lished  in  the  Archceologia,  1814,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  138 
! tt  seq.,  and  recently  enlarged  and  published  by  the 
i E.  Dialect  Society,  the  word  deet  or  dight  is 
' defined  “ to  winnow  corn,”  and  deft  “ neat,  active, 
j handy.”  So  that  a ditty  box  or  bag  is  a handy 
I box  or  bag,  and  from  the  diminutive  suffix  I 
I should  say  a small  bag  or  box  that  may  be  carried 
' with  ease.  J.  J eremiah. 

Keswick  House,  Quadrant  Koad,  Canonbury,  N. 

According  to  the  Bailor’s  Word-Boolc,hj  Smyth 
; and  Belcher  (London,  Blackie,  1867),  this  article 
I “ derives  its  name  from  the  clittis  or  Manchester 
i stuff  of  which  it  was  once  made.” 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

I “ Caucus  ” (5**'  S.  x.  305.)— Caulkers’  meetings, 
j from  which  the  present  word  “ caucus  ” originated, 


were  held  at  night  in  Boston  to  talk  over  the  ways 
and  means  of  helping  to  drive  out  the  English 
troops  in  the  decade  made  famous  for  America  by 
the  Declaration  of  1776.  The  wmrd  is  therefore  at 
least  three  generations  old.  X.  P.  D. 

Flogging  at  Christ’s  Hospital  (5*''  S.  x.  309.) 
— Apis  will  find  a whole  chapter  on  the  above 
subject,  containing  extracts  both  from  Coleridge 
and  Ch.  Lamb,  in  The  Blue  Coat  Boys,  by  W.  H. 
Blanch  (London,  E.  W.  Allen,  1877). 

Alphonse  Estoclet. 

See  Coleridge’s  Table  Talk,  p.  83,  1870,  ai 
May  27,  1830.  Xothing  is  said  there  about 
“reading  Voltaire’s  Philosophical  Dictionary.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  reminiscences  of  Charles  Lamb  upon  this 
subject  are  to  be  found  in  Elia,  in  an  essay  headed 
“ Christ’s  Hospital  Five-and-thirtj'  Years  ago.” 
For  Coleridge’s  experiences  of  Christ’s  Hospital 
reference  may  be  made  to  chapter  i.  of  the  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria.  Edward  H.  IMarshall. 

The  Temple. 

General  Vallancey  (2’^''  S.  vii.  457  ; 5‘''  S. 
X.  309.) — For  a memoir,  the  materials  for  which 
had  probably  been  supplied  by  himself,  see  Public 
Characters  of  1803-4,  pp.  446-82,  and  European 
Magazine,  1805,  vol.  xlvii.  pp.  31-36,  99-110. 
For  an  obituary  notice  see  Gentleman’ s Magazine, 
vol.  Ixxxii.,  pt.  ii.  pp.  289-91.  Some  interesting 
notes  about  him  are  also  to  be  found  in  Nichols’s 
Illustrations  of  Literature.  In  vol.  vii.  Dr. 
Ledwick,  writing  to  Gough,  says  of  him  ; “ In 
short,  all  his  profound  investigations  are  equally 
ridiculous,  and  at  some  future  time  ivill  be  ridi- 
culed.” There  is  an  amusing  little  anecdote  in 
relation  to  him,  recorded,  I presume,  by  the  late 
E.  L.  SwiFTE,  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  3'''^  S.  vii.  26,  which 
shows  that  his  speculations  were  held  by  the  writer 
in  but  little  respect.  Edward  Solly. 

Full  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  antiquary  will 
be  found  in  Allibone  and  Nichols’s  Literary  Anec- 
dotes. W.  P.  Courtney. 

15,  Queen  Anne's  Gate. 

There  is  a brief  notice  of  this  writer  on  anti- 
quities in  Larousse’s  Grand.  Dictionnaire  Universel 
du  XLXme  Siccle,  Paris,  1876. 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

The  Divining  or  Winchel  Eod  (5*'’  S.  ii. 
511  ; V.  507  ; vi.  19,  33,  106_,  150,  210,  237  ; x. 
295,  316.) — In  connexion  with  the  controversy 
that  is  going  on  with  reference  to  Mr.  Mullins,  the 
water  finder,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  is 
a tradition  in  the  ancient  Danish  family  of  Bille 
to  the  effect  that  in  a season  of  long-continued 
drought  a shaggy-looking  dwarf  presented  himself 
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to  a member  of  that  family,  holding  in  his  hand 
a sapling,  and  undertook  to  show  him  a spot  where 
he  might  build  mills  which  should  never  lack 
water  to  turn  them.  The  arms  of  the  Bille  family 
enshrine  this  tradition  by  having  as  the  crest  or  on 
the  shield  (I  do  not  know  which)  a dwarf  or  wdld 
man. 

I live  in  a part  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  where 
j\Ir.  Mullins  has  inspired  some  degree  of  faith. 
I venture  to  give  no  opinion  of  my  own  upon  the 
matter,  but  certainly  feel  with  Sir  W.  E.  Welby- 
Clregory  that  Mr.  Mullini  should  be  proved  to  have 
failed  before  he  is  laughed  to  scorn.  But  may 
not  the  tradition  to  wdiich  I have  alluded  point 
to  the  fact  that  some  such  aj}parently  magical 
power  was  recognized  by  our  forefathers?  I do 
not  know  whether  the  dwarf  spoken  of  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  dwarf  Billingr  mentioned  in 
the  Edda  ; but  perhaps  in  the  far  future  Mr. 
Mullins  may  figure  as  Mullingr,  the  magician, 
sent  from  the  moon  or  where  not  to  enrich  the 
enlightened  Lincolnshire  farmers  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Mullins  makes  one 
hesitate  before  relegating  the  elfish  benefactor  of 
the  Bille  fanuly  so  entirely  to  the  land  of  myths 
as  one  has  hitherto  done.  The  tradition  will  be 
found  in  Thorpe’s  Northern  Mythology,  but  as  I 
have  not  the  book  at  hand  I cannot  give  the 
chapter,  &c.  G.  S.  Streatfeild. 

Holy  Trinity  Vicarage,  Louth. 

As  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  paid 
a visit  to  an  expert  in  the  use  of  tlie  willow  rod, 
the  results  of  my  visit  may  be  interesting.  The 
man  was  an  intelligent  and  well-to-do  foreman  at 
some  gas-works.  He  proceeded  to  cut  a forked 
branch  of  willow  about  au  inch  below  the  fork. 
Holding  very  loosely  the  slender  branches,  one  in 
each  hand,  he  so  placed  his  hands  that  the  apex  of 
the  fork  pointed  towards  the  ground.  He  then 
walked  slowly  about  his  garden,  and  whenever  the 
angle  of  the  fork  flew  up  he  declared  that  a spring 
of  water  would  be  found  under  that  spot.  He 
could  not  tell  how  deep  one  would  have  to  go,  and 
admitted  that  sometimes  they  had  not  been  able  to 
go  down  deep  eyiough  to  find  it.  He  told  me  that 
a piece  of  metal  would  act  on  the  rod  in  the  same 
way  as  a spring  did,  and  that  he  had  sometimes 
come  across  an  old  piece  of  iron  instead  of  a spring. 
A penny  or  halfpenny  would  also  affect  the  rod. 
So  I put  a penny  under  one  of  three  hats,  and 
asked  him  to  find  out  by  the  rod  under  which  hat 
the  penny  was.  He  was  as  often  wrong  as  he  wars 
right,  but  he  always  maintained  whenever  the  rod 
flew  up  over  the  wrong  hat  that  there  must  be 
some  metal  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  else 
a spring. 

After  half-an-hour’s  careful  investigation  I came 
to  the  conclusion  that  self-deception  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  affair.  I found  that  the  rod  flew  up 


in  ray  own  hands  as  readily  as  in  his,  and  that  an 
almost  imperceptible  alteration  in  the  position  of 
the  hands  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  the 
rod  rise  as  gently  or  as  violently  as  I chose. 

Let  any  one  try  it  thus  : hold  the  two  branches 
of  the  fork  as  loosely  as  possible  about  six  inches 
from  the  angle.  At  first,  one  points  over  each 
shoulder ; then,  without  clenching  the  fist,  turn 
the  hands  till  the  backs  are  towards  the  ground, 
keeping  them  about  six  inches  apart.  It  will  be 
seen  that  hpv/ever  loosely  the  twigs  are  held  they 
become  slightly  twisted,  and  that  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  hands  will  make  the  fork  fly  up 
and  down  again  at  pleasure.  Does  not  Sir  Walter 
Scott  somewhere  mention  the  practice  ? 

H.  M.  Bernard. 

Wells,  Somerset. 

Private  Property  in  Land  in  England  (5^'' 
S.  ix.  347,  389  ; x.  149,  172,  269.)— I would  claim 
space  to  say  a few  words  anent  Mr.  Picton’s 
reply  to  my  answer  on  this  subject.  If  the  word 
“ Teuton  ” is  used  in  the  sense  given  by  Mr. 
PiCTON,  it  might  be  applied  to  the  Hottentots  or 
the  Chinese.  It  is  usually  applied  to  the  Goths, 
the  bases  of  the  Germanic  race,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Celts,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the 
Sclavonians.  I think  each  of  these  races  can  be 
traced  back  to  sons  or  grandsons  of  Noah.  I think 
there  is  a want  of  distinctness  of  idea  or  thought  in 
applying  the  term  “our  Teutonic  ancestors”  to 
two  races  which  I regard  as  distinct  and  separate 
nationalities,  whose  idioms  and  customs  are  dis- 
similar in  most  respects,  though  there  may,  as  in 
all  human  institutions,  be  a certain  affinity. 

I do  not  think  Mr.  Picton  is  very  happy  in 
quoting  documents  of  the  thirteenth  century  to 
prove  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  he  has  apparently  overlooked 
the  effects  of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  its  devasta- 
tion of  many  villages  to  make  way  for  the  forest  of 
William  of  Normandy.  It  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  as  pertinent  to  assert  that  railways  existed  in 
the  time  of  Henry  III.  because  they  were  found 
seven  hundred  years  afterwards,  as  to  say  that  “ a 
large  portion  of  the  country  was  dense  forest  when 
the  Anglo-Saxons  invaded  England  ” in  the  sixth 
century  because  there  were  forest  laws  in  1224. 

Joseph  Fisher. 

Waterford. 

Clerical  Vvags  S.  ix.  481  ; x.  123.) — The 
allusion  to  Absalom  {ante,  p.  123)  brings  to  my 
mind  a curious  old  sign  that  I remember  to  have 
seen  about  fifty  years  ago  over  a barber’s  shop  in 
the  town  of  Lewes.  It  was  Absalom  suspended 
by  his  hair,  and  underneath  was  this  couplet : — 

“ Oh  Absalom,  unlucky  prig. 

Why  didst  not  wear  a periwig  ? ” 

I should  like  to  know  whether  there  are  other 
instances  on  record  of  this  sign.  Z.  Z. 
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Painted  Monumental  Busts  (5^’’  S.  x.  287.) — 
In  sending  you  a notice  of  one  of  these  I have 
ventured  to  alter  the  designation  given  to  them 
by  F.S.A.  from  “Jacobean”  to  “Painted,”  which 
is  really  their  characteristic.  The  one  I refer  to  is 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Foster,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  who  died  in  October, 
1663,  and  was  buried  in  Egham  Church,  where  his 
effigy,  “in  the  same  figure  like  the  judge  that’s 
dead,”  may  still  be  seen  against  the  wall  at  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  a very  interesting 
monument  it  is,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  been 
so  carefully  preserved  as  it  deserves. 

M.  N.  S. 

Curious  Monument  (5*''  S.  x.  289.)— The  in- 
scription concerning  which  Mr.  Walford  inquires 
is,  or  was,  to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
i Mary’s,  Beverley.  It  is  printed  in  Thomas  Allen’s 
I History  of  the  County  of  York,  vol.  iii.  p.  285, 

I with  the  following  explanation  ; — 

“ In  the  register  of  the  parish  are  the  following 
1 entries  : — 

1089,  Dec.  16.  Daniel  Straker,  a Danish  trooper, 
buried. 

“‘Dec.  23.  Johannes  Frederick  Bellow  (beheaded  for 
killing  the  other)  buried.’ 

“ Tl\e  above  event  occurred  upon  the  occasion  of  some 
Danish  soldiers  having  been  landed  at  Hull  for  the 
I service  of  William  III.  They  were  marched  to  Beverley, 
! and  the  sick  as  well  as  the  ammunition  and  ordnance 
I were  forwarded  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation, 
j During  their  short  stay  two  young  men  belonging  to  one 
i of  tlm  regiments,  having  had  a quarrel  on  the  i)assage, 
whioii  could  not  be  decided  on  board  the  vessel,  sought 
i the  first  opportunity  of  a private  meeting  to  settle  their 
differences  by  the  sw’ord,  and  their  fate  is  recorded  in 
I the  above  epitaph.” 

Edward  Peacock. 

The  curious  monument  is  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
i Mary's,  Beverley.  Gent's  History  of  P^iyon,  cf'c., 
now  before  me,  at  p.  88  gives  the  last  line  slightly 
different  from  that  given  by  jmur  correspondent. 

1 Gent  has  it,  “ By  sword  was  sever’d  with  a blow.” 

Henry  John  Atkinson. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Walford’s  photograph  is 
given  in  Chambers’s  Journal  for  Sept.  7. 

J.  T.  M. 

1,  Onslow  Crescent. 

I 

“ Boss  ” (5*’^  S.  x.  289,  338.) — Xs  P.  D.  is  very 
much  mistaken  when  he  says  that  in  Lincolnshire 
“Boston  is  sounded  Baivston.”  As  a Lincolnshire 
, man  I am  very  happy  to  say  nothing  could  be 
' further  from  the  fact.  X.  P.  D.  may  have  heard 
a ticket  collector  at  the  railway  station,  or  a 
I finnicking  girl  just  home  from  boarding  school,  so 
i pronounce  it,  but  not  a Lincolnshire  man.  Our 
pronunciation  is  somewhat  broad  but  manly,  and 
very  far  removed  from  the  mouthing,  Miss- 
; Nancyfied  style  of  Baivston.  I am  very  much 
j inclined  to  think  that  in  no  county  do  they  speak 
I better  or  more  idiomatic  English,  and  in  no  county 


would  a stranger  have  less  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing the  poorest  people.  Having  relieved  my  mind 
by  scornfully  rejecting  the  effeminate  pronunciation 
laid  to  our  charge,  a word  on  boss.  In  the 
Festivous  Notes  Gayton  uses  the  word,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  although  the  passage  is  somewhat 
obscure,  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is  used  to-day  : 

“ Her  Sexes  Champion,  now  She-Tfercules, 

(Whom  had  he  seen)  before  all  Omphale’s 

He  must  have  mateht  (unlesse  at  sight  afraid) 

His  thirteenth  Labour,  the  great  Basse  h'had  made.” 

Gayton’s  Notes  to  Don  Quixote,  p.  149. 

E.  E. 

Bowton  (not  Bawston). 

A Eemarkable  Speaking-tube  (5*’’  S.  x.  246.) 
— Dr.  Bruce  in  his  well-known  w’ork  on  The 
Roman  JFall  quotes  Drayton,  Sir  Chr.  Eidley,  and 
Camden,  as  referring  to  the  tradition  of  speaking- 
tubes  along  the  Eoman  Wall,  and  says  he  once 
met  with  the  story  in  his  own  rambles.  He  also 
quotes  a corre.spondent  who  mentions  a notion 
that  certain  water-pipes  found  near  Antoninus’s 
Wall  in  Scotland  were  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  I made  a pilgrimage  along  the  whole  length 
of  Hadrian’s  Wall  in  the  summer  of  1877,  I saw 
the  very  aged  landlady  of  a little  thatched  public- 
house  in  the  village  of  Beaumont,  between  Carlisle 
and  Bowness.  She  seemed  to  think  that  all  “ the 
ancients,”  including  the  Eomans,  Belted  Will,  and 
the  Dacres,  were  great  people  in  those  parts,  but 
especially  the  Eomans,  who  built  that  great  wall, 
the  greatest  wonder  of  which  was  its  pipes,  through 
which  they  “shootit”  (shouted)  from  Newcastle 
to  Carlisle.  I should  have  thought  she  meant 
some  shooting  of  projectiles  had  I not  been 
acquainted  with  the  speaking-tube  tradition,  which 
doubtless  was  purely  “oral”  in  her  case.  _Dr. 
Bruce  thinks  it  has  arisen  from  frequent  findings 
of  lead  or  earthen  pipes  for  water,  &c.,  near  but 
never  in  the  wall.  May  it  not  be  a later  form  of 
some  tradition  of  the  passing  of  signals,  audible  or 
visible,  from  one  turret,  mile  castle,  or  station  to 
others'?  J-  T- 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

Grey,  in  his  Chorographia,  or  Survey  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tine,  originally  printed  in  1649,  thus 
alludes  to  the  speaking-tube  in  the  Eoman  or 
Piets’  Wall  : — 

“ At  every  mile’s  end  of  this  wall  was  a tower,  and  in 
the  wall  a pipe  of  mettall  betwixt  the  tower  or  sentinell 
houses,  that  so  soone  as  a man  had  set  his  mouth  to  this 
pipe  they  might  heare  through  all  the  sentinells  where 
the  enemy  were,  and  so  in  a short  time  giving  w'ariiing 
from  one  end  of  the  wall  to  the  other. 

E.  H.  A. 

St.  George  (5‘'‘  S.  viii.  447  ; ix.  189,  209,  .349, 
417,  495  ; X.  39,  157.)— K.  P.  D.  E.  states  that 
the  period  of  the  Bay  of  the  Bast  ATinstrel  is  the 
reign  of  Henry  XIIL,  and  I stated  (5^^^  S.  ix.  4.)5) 
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that  it  is  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Curiously 
■enough,  we  are  both  riglic,  or  rather  neither  of  us 
is  wrong.  Your  correspondent  quotes  as  his  autho- 
rity the  line  in  canto  vi.  stanza  21,  “These  hated 
Henry’s  name  as  death,”  and  I may  quote  as  mine 
the  couplet  in  canto  iv.  stanza  24 ; — 

“ And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  leil. 

Shall  good  King  Edward’s  page  be  bred.” 

As  Sir  Walter  himself  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  the 
poem  that  “ the  time  occupied  by  the  action  is 
three  nights  and  three  days,”  one  or  other  of  the 
above  passages  appears  to  contain  an  error,  other- 
wise we  might  get  over  the  difficulty  by  inferring 
that  the  period  of  the  story  was  meant  to  be  partly 
Henry’s  and  partly  Edward’s  reign.  Scott  says  it 
is  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Can 
any  one  explain  the  inconsistency,  if  inconsistency 
there  be  1 

With  regard  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Wake’.s  interesting 
■communication  respecting  Lord  William  Howard’s 
copy  of  Montaigne  {ante,  p.  142),  it  is  a new  idea 
to  me  to  find  that  the  picturesque  Warden  of  the 
Western  Marches — picturesque  at  least  as  he 
appears  in  Scott’s  romantic  poem — who  was  the 
terror  of  the  Scottish  mosstroopers,  was  at  the 
same  time  a student  of  Montaigne.  His  intro- 
duction into  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  is,  as 
Scott  himself  says  in  a note,  an  allowable  poetical 
anachronism. 

It  may  interest  those  of  your  readers  who  are 
unaccpiainted  with  Cumberland  to  know  that  the 
memory  of  Belted  Will,  apart  from  the  immortality 
conferred  on  him  by  Scott,  is  still  green  in  that 
county,  as  the  Brampton  Volunteer  corps  rejoices 
in  the  sobriquet  of  the  “Belted  Will  Eifles.” 
Brampton  is  a small  town  a few  miles  distant  from 
Belted  Will’s  Border  castle  of  Haworth. 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

Old  Scarlett  (5‘’’  S.  x.  20G,  293.)— I too  have 
seen  old  Scarlett’s  picture  with  mine  eyes,  both  at 
South  Kensington  and  at  Peterborough.  And  why, 
one  may  ask,  is  a portrait  of  the  sexton  and  dog- 
whipper  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  out  of  place  in 
Peterborough  Cathedral  1 Is  the  armour  of  the 
Black  Prince  out  of  place  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral '?  Would  Tom  Coryat’s  shoes,  if  they  were 
still  hanging,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  Odcombe 
Church,  be  out  of  place  there  ? A parish  church, 
and  a fortiori  a cathedral,  is  the  centre  and  home 
of  all  local  history,  however  humble  ; and  if  this 
truth  had  been  felt  and  acted  on  of  late  years  in 
England,  we  should  have  been  spared  the  horrors 
of  many  a “ restoration,”  and  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  need  never  have 
been  formed.  A.  J.  M. 

Comparison  of  the  two  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  woodcut  of  Scarlett  in  Chambers’s  Booh  of 
Days  (vol.  ii.  p.  17)  is  a copy  of  the  engraving  of 


him  given  in  Djbdin’s  Nortltern  Tour  (vol.  i.  p.  13). 
The  substitution  of  four  trefoils  slipped  for  the 
same  number  of  daggers  may  be  observed  in  both 
cases.  S.  P.  will  find  the  dog-whip  hanging  in  a 
line  with  the  coat  buttons,  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
“ facing”  on  which  they  are  placed.  The  only 
discrepancy  I have  detected  is  that  Dibdin’s 
Scarlett  carries  six  keys,  and  Chambers’s  has  but 
five.  St.  Swithin. 

“Cold  as  charity”  (4‘''  S.  iii.  217,  .300,  418  ; 
5“*  S.  X.  136.) — Should  not  the  quotation  be  “As 
cold  as  charity  in  a lawyer’s  pocket  ” ? 

Joseph  Flsher. 

Waterford. 

The  Battle  of  Fontenot  S.  x.  167,  272.) 
— The  brother  of  Scipio  Duroure  was  buried  in 
the  east  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  son 
of  Scipio  Duroure  erected  in  the  Abbey  cloisters 
a monument  to  the  memory  of  his  father  and  uncle. 
The  inquirer  after  information  concerning  the 
Duroure  family  should  therefore  turn  to  Col. 
Chester’s  Registers  of  IFestminster  Abbey,  p.  405. 
Scipio  Duroure  was  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Mawes  until  the  date  of  his  death,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  that  post  by  his  brother  Alexander. 
Cf.  S.  P.  Oliver’s  Pendennis  and  St.  Maim 
(1875),  p.  100.  W.  P.  Courtney. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate. 

“Serindip”  ; “Serendipity”  (5'-’*  S.  iii.  169, 
316,  417,  517  ; x.  68,  98.) — My  grandfather,  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Curwen,  has  left  behind  him,  at 
Workington  Hall,  Cumberland,  a very  large 
number  of  note-books,  extending  from  1805  to 
1860.  They  are  almost  illegible  from  his  “ curst” 
hand,  and  also  from  his  frequent  changes  to  other 
languages,  especially  French  and  Spanish,  Latin 
and  Greek.  Many  of  these  notes  strike  me  as  well 
worth  preserving,  if  they  could  be  deciphered.  I 
constantly  meet  the  word  “Serendip,”  and  was  not 
a little  puzzled  by  it  until  I found  its  origin  in 
your  pages.  Alfred  F.  Curwen. 

Harrington  Eectory,  Carlisle. 

Cromwell’s  Burial-place  (5*’^  S.  x.  264.) 
— The  World  of  Sept.  11  last,  as  noticed  in 
“N.  & Q.”  U.S.,  mentions  the  tradition  of  Crom- 
well’s burial  at  Newburgh  in  the  house  of  the 
present  Sir  G.  Wombwell,  where  a mass  of  stone- 
work is  supposed  to  indicate  the  spot.  It  states  : 
“ It  is  not  a legend,  but  a genuine  piece  of  family 
history,  and  implicitly  believed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.” Can  any  one  point  out  how  far  back  the 
existence  of  this  “ tradition  ” can  be  traced  ? 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Floral  Chief  Bents  (5“*  S.  ix.  367,  497  ; x. 
16,  77,  115,  157.) — That  cloves  were  known  in 
England  in  1274  is  clearly  shown  by  “ unum 
clavum  gariofili.”  And  this  by  two  reasons. 
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Garyophylluni  or  Caryopliylluin  has  been  the  Latin 
name  from  mediicval  times  to  tlie  present,  though 
the  Garyophylluni  of  Pliny  (iV.  7/.,  12,  7)  must 
have  been  a different  spice.  Parkinson,  1640, 
says,  “ Yet  they  were  well  known  to  the  later 
Greelces  by  means  of  the  Arabian  Authours.” 
Secondly,  by  the  word  clavinn : “ The  Clove  it 
selfe,  which  is  . . . almost  like  a small  nayle,  and 
therefore  called  Clavus  by  many,  and  the  Dutch 
call  them  Naegelen  ” (Parkn.,  Theat.  Bot.),  So  in 
French  it  is  clou  de  girofe,  and  so  in  German  and 
Spanish — indeed,  our  clove  is  nothing  more  than 
clavus.  The  clove  pink  or  clove  gillifiower  is  so 
called  from  its  scent  resembling  that  of  the  clove. 
The  “ ij  li.  gariophili  ” is  a third  proof  that  cloves 
were  meant.  E.  Nicholsox. 

Famagosta  (S***  S.  X.  1G3,  255.) — Probably 
materials  do  not  exist  for  answering  Dr.  Hyde 
Clarke’s  inquiry  with  any  approach  to  accuracy. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  Famagosta  is  not  an 
Italian  adaptation  of  a Cypriot  word,  for  we  find 
it  occurring  in  charters  of  a date  long  anterior  to 
the  lapse  of  the  island  to  the  Venetians  (Mas 
Latrie,  Histoire  de  Chypre  soia;  Ics  Lusigvans,  ii.  ; 
Documents,  i.  pp.  39,  54),  and  the  continuator  of 
William  of  Tyre  speaks  of  it  under  the  form 
Famagostc.  The  theory  of  the  Cypriot  Greeks  is 
that  Famagusta  is  a Latinized  form  of  ’A/x/id)(U)o-Tos 
(Mas  Latrie,  Histoire,  i.  p.  117  ; cf.  also  M.  D. 
Bik^las’  letter  in  the  Times  of  July  26),  which  they 
derive  from  d/i/xos  or  u/x/xo9,  sand,  and  ydivvvpi, 
to  heap  up.  hlurray,  in  his  excellent  account  of 
Cyprus  {Handbook  for  Turkey  in  Asia,  p.  204), 
says,  in  speaking  of  Famagusta; — “After  the 
battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  called  it  ‘ Fama 
Augusti,’  from  which  the  present  name  is  derived, 
and  not,  as  the  Greeks  pretend,  from  the  sand  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.”  The  Jewish  travellers, 
who  are  cited  in  the  Athenceum  of  Sept.  7,  p.  306, 
call  the  place  Fama  Augusta.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  both  derivations  may  be  to  a certain 
extent  correct,  and  that  Fama  Augusti  may  be  a 
punning  allusion  to  the  indigenous  name  of  the 
town.  In  that  case,  the  ancient  Cypriots  must 
have  pronounced  ’A/x/xdxwo-To?  with  an  initial  F. 

We  know  that  in  the  syllabic  alphabet  of  the 
Cypriots  the  digamma  was  vocalized  similarly  to 
the  rest  of  the  consonants,  but  its  exact  position  in 
relation  to  classical  Greek  has  scarcely  been  ascer- 
tained as  yet.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  found  to 
answer  to  the  spiritus  lenis,  whilst  it  often  occurs 
in  situations  which  render  it  analogous  to  the 
Arabic  hamza,  e.g.  the  genitive  of  BASIAEY2 
is  BAEIAEfOE.  In  words  which  are  aspirated  in 
ordinary  Greek,  it  would  seem  to  correspond  to  the 
initial  s in  words  belonging  to  other  branches  of 
the  Aryan  family  (compare  the  Cypriot  Fo,  Greek  d, 
Sanscrit  sa,  Goth.  sa).  Until,  therefore,  an  inscrip- 
tion is  discovered  bearing  the  name  of  Ammochos- 


tos,  its  precise  spelling  in  Cypriot  must  be  con- 
sidered a_  moot  question.  It  is  quite  possible 
that,  like  its  neighbour  Salamis,  the  town  may  owe 
its  name  to  a party  of  Phamician  immigrants, 
Amathus,  which  has  never  been  reproduced  with 
an  initial  I,  is  doubtless  in  the  same  etymological 
position  as  Ammochostos.  W.  F.  Prideaux. 

“Between  you  and  I”  (S**!  S.  ix.  275,412;. 
X.  18,  139,  190,  237,  291,  331.) — I am  inclined  to 
be  rather  penitent  for  having  thrown  this  apple  of 
discord,  and  I hope  my  present  communication 
may  prove,  not  another  specimen  of  that  objec- 
tionable fruit,  but  rather  a drop  of  oil  upon  the 
waves.  I once  heard  a gentleman  say,  “ He  came 
to  see  my  brother  and  I.”  Would  Dr.  Brewer 
consider  this  grammatical  ? The  person  in  ques- 
tion was  very  tar  from  being  an  uneducated  man. 

Hermentrude. 

Shelley  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  sinners.  In 
a letter  to  Mr.  Henry  Eeveley,  the  son  of  his  friend 
Mrs.  Gisborne,  written  from  Florence  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1819,  he  says  : — “ Let  you  and  I try 
if  we  cannot  be  as  punctual  and  businesslike  as 
the  best  of  them”  {Shelley  Memorials,  ed.  1859, 
p.  126).  E.  P.  Hampton  Egberts. 

A Devonshire  Custom  ; “ Crying  the  neck” 
(5‘^  S.  ix.  306  ; x.  51.) — I was  present  last  year  at 
a farm  in  North  Devon  where  the  curious  old 
custom  of  “ calling  the  nack  ” was  observed.  The 
reapers  were  gathered  round  a pond,  where  they 
sang  three  times,  first  in  low  tones,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  loudness,  the  words  : — 

“ Arnack,  arnack,  arnack, 

AVe  haven,  we  haven,  we  haven, 

God  send  the  nack.” 

After  which  they  all  laughed  and  shouted.  They 
then  retired  to  the  house — not  to  supper,  for  the 
ceremony  was  not  yet  over.  One  of  the  party  had 
the  “ nack  ” secreted  on  his  person.  A member 
of  the  farmer’s  family  tried  to  discover  the  possessor 
before  he  entered  the  kitchen  in  order  to  drench' 
him,  or,  as  they  said,  “ wet  the  nack,”  with  a 
bucket  of  water.  Failing  to  do  this,  the  farmer 
was  obliged  to  supply  a larger  quantity  of  beer 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  given  to  each 
individual  after  supper.  The  “ nack  ” is  preserved 
in  the  farmer’s  kitchen  for  the  year.  J.  Smith. 

May  I be  allowed  to  call  your  readers’  attention 
to  the  Dorsetshire  rendering  of  this  ancient  and 
quaint  custom,  as  shown  in  my  note  on  a “ Dorset- 
shire Harvest  Home  ” in  “ N.  & Q.,”  4^**  S.  xii. 
461?  J.  S.  Udal. 

Inner  Temple. 

“Patterroone”  (5*^  S.  .ix.  467  ; x.  54.) — May 
not  this  be  intended  for  the  patron  of  the  Spanish 
or  French,  or  the  padrone  of  the  Italian,  in  the 
sense  of  a master  or  captain  ? T.  W.  Webb. 
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Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5^''  S.  x.  309.) — 
The  Lives  of  Illustrious  and  Eminent  Persons  of  Great 
Britain,  &c. — I tliinlc  Mu.  Hutt  must  have  made  a mis- 
take in  tlie  title,  as  I hav'e  made  an  extensive  and  careful 
researoli  without  tindiu:;  such  a work.  The  work 
))rohably  intended  to  be  referred  to  is  “ Portraits  of 
Ilhistrio^is  Personages  of  Great  Britain,  engraved  from 
A%ithentic  Pictures  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Nohility  arid 
the  Piihlic  Collections  of  the  Country,  with  Biographical 
and  Historical  Memoirs  of  their  Lives  and  Actions. 
London,  printed  for  Lackington,  Hughes,  Harding, 
i\[avor  & Lepard,  Finsbury  Square,  and  Longman, 
Hurst,  Fees,  Orrae  & Brown,  Paternoster  Row.”  This 
is  by  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  is  in  4 vols.,  the 
first  and  second  vols.  being  published  in  1821,  the  third 
in  1828,  and  the  fourth  in  1834.  Evan  Thomas. 


iHtSfcIlaucouS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  kc. 

The  Aljhey  Church  of  St.  Alban,  Hertfordshire.  Illus- 
trated by  James  Neale,  F.S.A.  (Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C.) 
By  far  the  best  record  of  St.  Alban’s  Church  is  comprised 
in  these  pages  of  admirable  drawings,  perfectly  repro- 
duced by  photography,  and  thus  affording  a means  of 
knowing  what  the  building  was  before  the  ‘‘effacing 
fingers  ” of  the  ignorant  or  over-learned  restorers 
marred  it.  Of  course,  the  artist’s  view  being  archi- 
tectural, the  drawings  are  all  made  to  scale,  and  they 
comprise,  beside  elevations  and  a few  “perspectives,” 
plans  and  sections  of  the  building,  with  numerous  studies, 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  exact  kind,  of  parts,  their  eleva- 
tions. sections,  and  plans  in  the  minutest  details,  the 
wood  carvings,  glass  and  iron  remains.  These  drawings 
are  supplemented  by  descriptions  in  letter-press,  incor- 
])orating  such  historical  matter  as  the  structure  itself 
requires  with  terse  chronological  tables.  No  praise 
can  be  excessive  in  respect  to  the  admirable  nature  of 
the  draughtsmanship  employed  by  Mr.  Neale  in  the 
execution  of  his  labour  of  love,  which  we  trust  wilt 
become  a labour  of  large  profit,  as  it  has  already  resulted 
in  high  honour  and  professional  distinction  for  him. 
The  handling  of  most  of  the  architectural  details,  sculp- 
tures in  stone,  and  carvings  in  wood  is  of  a very  happy 
and  fortunate  kind,  and  amply  proves  the  value  of 
searching  studies  in  all  such  works  as  this ; the  fore- 
shortening of  curves  of  foliage  delights  the  artistic  eye 
and  reveals  the  prodigious  wealth  of  beauty  which  still 
exists  at  St.  Alban’s,  indicates  the  wonders  of  taste, 
thought,  and  judgment  which  were  of  old  expended 
there,  and,  to  the  untechnical  observer,  this  masterly 
draughtsmanship  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  much  which 
might  without  such  an  interpretation  escape  notice, 
even  when  the  original  objects  are  in  view.  For  the 
student  of  mouldings,  the  numerous  elevations,  sections 
and  plans  of  these  details,  in  which  St.  Alban’s  is  im- 
mensely rich,  the  volume  is  a mine  of  delight  and  a 
field  f ertile  of  profit ; a large  series  of  sections  of  caps 
is  especially  worthy  of  attention.  AVe  note  a few 
items  of  detail  of  special  interest  to  archseologists, 
not  essentially  architectural ; the  Saxon  balusters  of 
the  triforium,  plate  32,  all  different ; many  of  the 
windows  in  the  north  wall  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  plate  57 ; 
the  pretty  stops  to  the  chamfers  of  the  east  window 
and  ante-chapel,  plates  55-6 ; the  wood  carving  of  the 
watching  - loft,  plates  49-50,  of  which  the  tracing  and 
cusping  are  peculiarly  fine,  and  typical  of  the  highest 
order;  the  fine  specimens  of  transition  “Norman”  caps 
from  the  destroyed  cloister,  plate  31 ; the  Early  English 
carvings,  crockets,  kc.,  plates  11-13.  For  a specimen  of 


bold  <irawing,  most  felicitous  and  sure  of  hand,  see  the 
perspective  of  the  view  in  the  nave,  looking  west,  plate 
16  ; another,  the  superb  E.  E.  cap  from  the  north  wall, 
plate  15  ; for  fine  and  delicate  instances  see  the  section 
at  the  transept,  plate  5 ; the  elevation,  exterior,  of  the 
whole  church,  and  the  longitudinal  section,  both  on 
plate  4 : these  are  masterpieces  of  their  kind. 

Analysis  of  English  History,  based  on  Greens  “Short 
History  of  the  English  Peopled  By  C.  \V.  A.  Tait, 
M.A.  (Macmillan  & Co.) 

Mr.  Tait  has  been  at  much  pains  to  reduce  Mr.  Green 
to  a condition  not  altogether  unlike  that  recommended 
by  Sydney  Smith  as  the  most  comfortable  in  hot  weather, 
viz.,  taking  off  one’s  flesh  and  sitting  in  one’s  bones. 
Schoolboys,  who  no  doubt  like  to  be  saved  as  much 
trouble  as  possible,  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Tait,  and  his 
Analysis  is  likely  to  find  its  way  into  all  schools  where 
Mr.  Green’s  very  popular  History  is  used  as  a text-book. 
The  tables  of  contemporary  kings  and  short  genealogies 
illustrating  points  in  English  history  will  be  found  help- 
ful. AVe  must  confess  that  we  do  not  quite  see  why 
“ Badward  ” the  Elder  should  stand  out  in  solitary 
grandeur  as  “ Emperor  of  Britain,”  and  we  were  not 
aware  that  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  was  ever 
“Consul.”  Has  not  the  “Man  of  Sedan”  been  con- 
fused with  his  uncle  1 


AA’^im  reference  to  our  announcement  last  week  of  Mr. 
Thiselton  Dyer’s  forthcoming  book,  we  would  call  that 
gentleman’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has  unconsciously 
adopted  the  title  of  the  series  of  papers  by  Mr.  Thoms  on 
“ The  Folk-Lore  of  Shakespeare,”  originally  published  in 
the  A thenwum,  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  his  Notelets 
on  Shakespeare. 


jJuHccS  to  dorrcSponOputsS. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  folloioing  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

J.  L.  AV^ood. — For  a history  of  the  Scotch  ’Tartans  you 
should  consult  “N.  & Q.,”  4‘'>  S.  v.  146,  255,  370,  54-3, 
606;  vi.  27,  116,  264,  347,  484.  “The  word  Tartan  is 
nothing  more  than  the  French  tiretaine,”  kc.  (Riddell's 
Peerage  and  Consistorial  Late,  p.  266). 

R.  R.  R. — The  question  as  to  the  right  of  wearing 
foreign  orders  is  now  being  discussed  in  the  daily  papers. 
See  a letter  on  the  subject,  from  Lord  Houghton,  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  25th  ult. 

J.  B.  S. — See  ante,  p.  357,  where  references  will  be 
found  to  former  numbers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  in  which  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  carried  on. 

J.  Henry  AVhitehead. — AA’e  inserted  a similar  com- 
munication from  you  in  our  last  volume,  p.  418. 

C.  A.  AYaed. — There  is  a new  edition  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  National  Gallei'y  which  should  be  examined. 

F.  S.  H. — Only  pressure  on  our  space  has  prevented 
your  article  from  hitherto  appearing.  A proof  shall  be 
sent. 

AYm.  Smith  has  proposed  a purely  legal  question. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  OflSce,  20, 
AVellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

AYe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  REV.  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  CLARKE. 

In  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Henry  Clarke,  the  mathe- 
matician, recently  published  by  hlr.  Day  of  hlan- 
chester,*  a short  reference  is  made  to  Clarke’s 
brother  William  Augustus,  tvhose  career  as  a 
respectable  Dissenting  minister  was  known  to  Mr. 
Ford,  the  old  Manchester  bookseller.  In  all 
likelihood  Mr.  W.  A.  Clarke  was,  like  his  brother, 
a native  of  Salford,  but  the  entry  of  his  baptism, 
which  does  not  occur,  as  does  his  brother’s,  in  the 
Manchester  parish  register,  might  be  supplied  from 
that  of  Salford.  His  birth-year  would  appear  to 
have  been  about  1746,  in  which  year  William 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  became  famous  for 
his  defeat  of  the  Pretender  at  Culloden.  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  this  Mr.  Clarke  for  some  years ; 
but  he  comes  into  notice  about  1773.  In  Arthur 
Wilson’s  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting 
Churches  in  Loyidon,  1808-14,  4 vols.,  there  is  a 
notice  of  one  “Augustus  Clarke,”  minister  of  a 
Particular  Baptist  Chapel  in  Eed  Cross  Street, 
London,  the  information  in  which  seems  to  have 
been  derived  by  the  compiler  from  a private  source. 

* The  School  Candidates,  a Prosaic  Burlesque,  By 
Henry  Clarke,  LL.D.  Occasioned  by  the  Election  of  a 
Schoolmaster  at  the  Village  of  Stretford,  near  Man- 
chester, 1788.  Edited,  with  a Memoir,  by  J.  E.  Bailey. 
8vo.,  1877. 


Upon  a close  scrutiny  this  notice  undoubtedly  refers 
to  Dr.  Clarke’s  brother,  although  one  of  his  names 
has  been  omitted.  The  account,  which  lacks  a few 
facts  and  dates  to  give  it  completeness,  is  as 
follows  : — 

Augustus  Clarke.— Mr.  Craner  [he  died  JIarch  18, 
17731  was  succeeded  [at  Red  Cross  Street]  after  a short 
interval  by  Mr.  Augustus  Clarke.  This  gentleman  was 
some  time  in  the  establishment,  having  procured  ordina- 
tion from  one  of  the  Greek  bishops  who  visited  England 
half  a century  ago,  and  procured  a subsistence  by  putting 
to  sale  their  episcopal  powers,  to  the  great  mortification 
ot  the  English  bishops.  [Where  may  an  account  of 
these  proceedings  be  found  1]  He  preached  for  some 
time  about  Oxford  [where  1],  but,  embracing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Baptists,  removed  to  London,  and  became 
a candidate  for  the  pastoral  office  at  Jewin  Street  [Par- 
ticular Baptists],  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  A.D.  1773.  Not  succeeding  in  this  attempt  he 
altered  his  course  to  Red  Cross  Street,  then  in  a similar 
situation  in  consecjuence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Craner. 
Here  he  was  more  successful ; but  bis  election  was  fol- 
lowed by  a large  breach  in  the  society,  the  major  part 
leaving  him,  and  setting  up  at  Coachmakers’  Hall,  from 
whence  they  removed  to  Mitchell  Street.  Ml’.  Clarke, 
however,  still  maintained  his  ground,  and  went  on  pretty 
well  till  the  year  1780,  when  he  publicly  took  part  with 
the  Protestant  mob  that  besieged  [June  2]  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  consequence  of  a Bill  before  the  House  for 
enlarging  the  liberties  of  the  Papists,  and  which  occa- 
sioned such  destructive  riots  in  the  metropolis.  This 
considerably  hurt  his  reputation  and  occasioned  another 
division  in  his  church,  when  part  of  his  people  went  off 
to  Elim  Chapel,  in  Fetter  Lane,  and  from  thence,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Powell,  to  iMitchell  Street.  Mr.  Clarke, 
however,  stood  his  ground  for  some  time  longer,  but  was 
at  length  compelled  to  leave  Red  Cross  Street ; after 
which  he  opened  a schoolroom  belonging  to  the  Haber- 
dashers’ Company  in  Bunhill  Row.  There  he  preached 
but  little  more  than  three  months,  v.’hen  he  removed  to 
Ireland,  and  from  thence  to  America,  where  he  con- 
tinued about  three  years.  Returning  back  to  bis  native 
country  about  the  year  1797,  he  fixed  first  at  Petticoat 
Lane,  but  that  place  being  taken  down,  he  removed  once 
more  to  Bunhill  Row.  There  he  continued  to  preach  for 
a few  years,  but  at  length  gave  up,  and  be  has  now 
[1810],  we  believe,  no  fixed  settlement  as  a preacher.” — 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  322-3. 

From  vol.  iv.  p.  431  of  the  same  work  we  further 
learn  that  Mr.  Clarke  rented  the  building  in 
Petticoat  Lane  (Particular  Baptists),  and  that  he 
remained  there  two  years.  It  was  at  Coach- 
makers’  Hall,  above  alluded  to,  that  Lord  George 
Gordon  harangued  (May  29, 1780)  a great  audience 
on  the  dangers  of  Popery,  and  proposed  the  huge 
procession  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  which  it 
seems  Clarke  took  part  and  escaped  punishment. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Clarke  became  an  author,  but  one 
of  a class  which  the  existing  bibliographies  have 
neglected  on  the  score  of  want  of  merit.  Of 
the  following  works,  copies  of  1 and  8 are  in  the 
writer’s  hands 

1.  A Bed  of  Sweet  Flowers;  or  Jewels  for  Hephzi-bah  : 
containing — I.  Short  Meditations  upon  Select  Portions 
of  Scripture.  II.  Letters  upon  interesting  Subjects. 
III.  Remarks  upon  the  Cloud  that  guided  Israel,  the 
Manna  that  fed  them,  the  Beck  that  followed  them. 
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anil  the  Water  that  flowed  for  them.  By  W.  A.  Clarke. 

..  London,  printed  by  W.  Oliver,  at  Xo.  12  in  Bartho- 
lomew-Close ; Sold  by  the  Author,  No.  16,  Redcross 
Street,  sidcclxxviij.  8vo.  pp.  239.  There  is  a list  of 
222  subscribers,  amongst  whom  are  Wm.  Cooper,  M.D. ; 
Henry  Clarke,  M.A.  (seven  copies)  ; Mr.  .John  Bellows, 
author  of  Grace  Triumphant ; Mrs.  Martha  Keene, 
Oxford  ; James  Wyke  Parrot,  M.D.,  Braintree  ; Rev. 
John  Ryland.  A.M.,  Northampton ; Mr.  Christopher 
Wren,  &c.  Thei'e  is  an  inscription  to  the  Congregational 
Church  then  assembling  in  Red  Cross  Street. 

In  17711  Mr.  Clarke  subscribed  to  four  copies  of 
bis  brotlier’s  Dissertation  on  Series,  4to.  Before 
1783  Mr.  Clarke  published  the  following  : — 

2.  A Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  Leadings  of  Provi- 
dence to  the  Church  of  Christ,  meeting  in  Red  Cross 
Street. 

3.  The  Lily  gathered  by  the  Hand  of  Love. 

4.  Innocence  in  eminent  Lustre,  and  Malevolence 
Confounded. 

5.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Hog, 
at  Kiltcarn  in  Ross,  who  suffered  much  in  the  Protes- 
tant Cause. 

6.  Hymns,  for  the  Use  of  the  Elect  Family  of  Jesus, 
with  Notes,  Doctrinal,  Experimental,  and  Practical. 

In  the  same  year  (1783)  Clarke  advertised  as 
ready  for  the  press,  by  the  desire  of  a Noble  Per- 
sonage and  an  Honourable  Church  of  Christ,  the 
following 

7.  An  Impartial  Narative  of  the  Education,  Conver- 
sion, and  Call  to  the  Work  of  the  Ministry  of  W.  A. 
C*****,  with  the  Leadings  of  Providence  to,  and  in 
that  Important  Work.  In  Twelve  Letters.  (Nos.  2-7  are 
taken  from  advertisements  in  No.  8.) 

8.  Comfort  for  Drooping  and  Dejected  Souls  ; or,  the 
Saints  Anchor-hold  in  all  Storms  and  Tempests.  By 
W.  Augustus  Clarke,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
meeting  in  Red  Cross  Street.. ..London,  Printed  by  T. 
Wilkins,  No.  12,  Bartholomew-Close.  Sold  by  the 
Author,  No.  16,  Red  Cross  Street,  m.dcc.lxxxiii. 
8vo.  pp.  XX,  213,  xix  (containing  “Apology,”  “Books 
pub.  by  the  Author,”  “ A List  of  the  Subscribers,” 
advertisement  of  AV.  A.  C.’s  narrative,  and  “ Frontis- 
piece Explained  ”).  The  frontispiece  is  an  emblematic 
engraving.  Amongst  the  subscribers  (199  in  number) 
are  the  following ; — Mr.  Henry  Clarke,  Master  of 
the  Mathematical  and  Commercial  Academy  at  Salford, 
near  Manchester,  six  copies;  John  Cooper,  M.D. ; 
Carey  AVhoburn,  M.D. ; Rev.  Mr.  Wm.  Crawford,  six 
copies;  Richard  Davis,  M.D.  ; Mr.  James  Dunton, 
Master  of  the  Mathematical  Academy,  Westminster,  four 
copies;  Right  Honourable  Lord  George  Gordon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Protestant  Association ; Rev.  Andrew  Gifford, 
D.D.,  Librarian  to  the  British  Museum;  Rev.  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill,  A.M. ; Mr.  Lyon,  M.D.,  St.  John’s 
Square;  Rev.  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  Hebrew  Professor; 
AVake  Parrot,  M.D.,  Braintree;  Rev.  John  Ryland,  of 
Northampton,  A.M.  In  this  work  also  there  is  an  in- 
scription “ to  the  Church  of  Christ  now  assembling  in 
Redcross-street,  London,  wherunto  the  author... doth 
bear  the  relation  of  an  under  Shepherd.” 

9.  A Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Miss  Susannah 
Herbert,  aged  twenty-three  years  and  three  months. 
Preached  on  Lord’s  Day,  May  29,  1785,  by  AVilliam 
Augustus  Clarke,  at  his  Meeting  House  in  Red  Cross- 
street.  “My  Beloved  is  gone  down  into  His  garden,  to 
the  beds  of  spices,  to  feed  in  the  gardens,  and  to  gather 
lilies.”  Sol.  Songs,  vi.  2.  London  ; Printed  by  Gilbert 
and  Plummer,  No.  13,  Cree  Church  Lane,  mucclxxxv. 
Pp.  30.  From  a copy  in  Dr.  AA'illiams’s  Library, 


In  connexion  with  his  more  original  and  celebrated 
brother,  who  luvd  good  qu;xlifications  for  the  task, 
the  quondam  minister  in  1793  proposed  a “ Literary, 
Commercial,  and  Mathematical  School,”  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Martindale  Hill,  in  Liverpool,  to  advance 
which  a very  spirited  address  on  education  was 
issued  by  Henry  Clarke.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
town,  however,  gave  them  little  encouragement, 
for  they  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
admirable  curriculum  of  education  which  was 
offered  for  five  guineas  per  annum.  The  project  was 
soon  therefore  abandoned.  The  celebrated  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  shortly  before  taking  up  his  abode  at 
the  Warrington  Academy,  also  published  similar 
proposals  for  opening  a day  school  at  Liverpool, 
and  he  relates  that  “ the  good  citizens,  measuring 
my  consequence  by  the  standard  of  the  pedagogical 
tribe  already  stationed  among  them,  and  esteeming 
me  on  that  account  unreasonable  in  my  terms, 
seemed  indisposed  to  give  me  the  least  portion  of 
encouragement.  I was  delivered  from  the  mortifi- 
cation of  disappointment  after  a longer  trial  of  my 
scheme  by  a new  adventure.” 

The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
date  or  place  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  death. 

In  Mr.  Wilson’s  private  4to.  interleaved  copy 
of  the  History  above  named,  preserved  in  Dr. 
Williams’s  Library,  is  a mezzotint  portrait  of 
Clarke,  opposite  p.  322,  vol.  iii.  The  portrait, 
which  is  in  a circle,  is  a half-length  representation 
of  a man  of  about  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age,  of 
ordinary  but  firm-set  features,  which  convey  a not 
unpleasing  impression.  The  only  peculiarity  of 
the  face  is  a “ tip-tilted  ” nose.  The  signatures 
are  “ Eev.  Mr.  Goodrich,  pinxit,”  “ T.  Trotter, 
sculpt.”  ; and  the  inscription  is,  “ The  Eev.  hlr. 
William  Augustus  Clarke,  sanctified  by  God  the 
Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  called. 
—Jude  V.  1.”  John  Eglington  Bailey. 

Stretford,  near  Manchester. 


IRISH  STATISTICS;  “MASSACRE  OF 
INNOCENTS.” 

“ Hark  ! as  they  enter,  shrieks  arise, 

And  wailings  great  and  sore. 

The  souls  of  infants  uttering  cries 
At  ingress  of  the  door, 

AVhoni,  portionless  of  life’s  sweet  bliss. 

Prom  mother’s  breast  untimely  torn. 

The  black  day  hurried  to  the  abyss. 

And  plunged  in  darkness  soon  as  born.” 

A''irgil,  jEneid,  vi.  426-9,  Conington’s  translation. 

The  most  appalling  statistical  table  ever  com- 
piled was  at  one  time  published  in  Ireland.  It  is 
“ An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Children  sent  into 
the  Infant  Infirmary”  of  the  Dublin  Foundling 
Hospital  “during  six  years”  (from  the  year  ending 
June  24,  1791,  to  the  year  ending  June  24,  1796), 
and  “showing  how  many  have  died  and  how  many 
have  recovered.”  According  to  this  statistical 
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j table  there  were  sent  into  the  infirmary,  during  six 
j years,  5,210  infants,  and  of  all  these  there  wasTut 
\ one  infant  that  came  out  of  it  alive ! Here  is  the 
, statement  for  the  last  four  of  the  six  years.  It 
j will  be  found  perfectly  intelligible  : — 


I 


In  1793  sent  into  the  infirmary,  803  ; died,  803 

1794  „ „ 903;  „ 903. 

1795  „ „ 959;  „ 959. 

179(1  „ „ 910;  „ 910. 

This  /3pe(j>oTpo<fieiov,  or  Foundling  Hospital,  was  in 
operation  (SpetjioKToi'o';,  child  murder. 

There  were  attached  to  the  Foundling  Hospital 
a physician,  a surgeon,  and  a.  resident  apothecary. 
W hat  did  they  for  the  children  1 The  doctor 
never  visited  that  part  of  the  hospital  where  the 
infant  children  lay  ” ; the  surgeon,  “ whose  duty 
it  was  to  visit  the  hospital  every  day,”  casually 
attended,  and  ‘‘  only  prescribed  in  surgical  cases  ” ; 
and  the  resident  apothecary  “ did  not  visit  the  in- 
firmary so  often  as  once  a quarter,  and  sometimes 
as  once  a year.”  “ No  medical  advice  or  assistance 
was  ever  administered  to  the  unfortunate  children.” 
Without  medical  care,  without  a proper  number  of 
nurses  to  attend  them,  without  nutritious  food, 
without  a sufficiency  of  clothing  to  cover  them, 
imddled  together  in  noisome  beds,  the  chief  matron’s 
excuse  for  this  inhuman  neglect  was  expressed  in 
these  words,  viz.,  “that  these  children  were  just 
laid  there  to  die.” 

And  die  they  surely  did.  They  could  not  help 
dying  ; they  would  not  be  allowed  to  live  any  more 
than  the  Carthaginian  child  that  was  placed  within 
the  grasp  of  an  idol,  and  from  thence  fell  into  a 
flaming  furnace. 

“ jMosfuit  in  populis,  quos  condidit  advena  Dido, 
Poscere  csede  Ileos  veniam,  ac  fla^jrantibui  avis, 
(Infandum  dictu  !)  parvos  imponere  natos.”* 

In  twelve  years,  ending  June  24,  1796,  there 
w'ere  admitted  into  the  Dublin  Foundling  Flospital 
25,252  infants,  and  amongst  these  there  were 
17,263  deaths.  Of  540  children  received  into  the 
FoundlingHospital  in  the  quarter  ending  March  25, 
1797,  there  w^ere  454  deaths  ; and  from  March  25 
to  April  13,  1797— that  is,  in  nineteen  days — there 
were  admitted  116  infants,  and  of  these  112  died. 
These  fearful  facts  are  extracted  from  one  of  the 
.most  valuable  works  illustrative  of  Irish  history  I 
have  ever  read.  The  book  I allude  to  bears  the 
following  title  : — A History  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital  of  Dublin,  from  the  Year  1702.  Edited 
by  W.  D.  Wodsworth,  Assistant- Secretary  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  Ireland.  (Dublin, 
A.  Thom,  1876. )t 

In  this  note  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  con- 
centrated upon  one  of  the  many  misfortunes,  and 
upon  none  of  the  crimes,  cruelties,  immoralities, 
and  peculations,  that  ensued  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Dublin.  In 


* Silius  Italicus,  Pcen.,  iv.  767-9. 
f The  facts  referred  to  will  be  found  in  pp.  25,  37-42. 


the  truthful  pages  of  Mr.  Wodsworth  are  disclosed 
many  things  well  worthy  of  mature  consideration 
by  statesmen,  philanthropists,  and  Christians.  All 
that  can  ever  now  be  known  of  the  Irish  Foundling- 
Hospital  and  its  victims  is  told  by  Mr.  Wodsworth^ 
who  says  : — 

“ There  is  no  complete  enumeration  of  the  foundlings 
and  other  children  who  were  admitted  into  the  hospital 
from  first  to  last  in  130  years,  during  which  it  was  in 
operation  ; but  from  the  returns  to  Parliament  it  may  be 
computed  that,  independently  of  the  hundreds  of  infants 
who  died  on  the  road  during  transit,  and  who  were 
exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  adjoining  canal  and  died 
tliere  or  drowned,  not  less  than' 200,000  infants  passed 
that  dread  portal,  ‘ the  cradle  at  the  gate.’  P.  11. 

The  “ Lactaria  Columna”  in  the  herb-market  of 
pagan  Borne  was  a safer  sanctuary  for  infants 
abandoned  there,  deposited  by  their  cruel  parents, 
than  “ the  cradle”  that,  by  an  order  dated  Oct.  5, 
1730,  w'as  placed  at  the  gate  of  the  Dublin  Found- 
ling Hospital.  There  was  some  chance  for  the  life 
of  a baby  that  was  exposed  in  the  “ foro  olitorio,” 
as  close  to  the  “Columna  Lactaria”  were  the 
temples  of  “Hope”  and  “Pity”  and  “Juno 
Matuta.”J  The  abandoned  infant  might  there  be 
taken  up  and  adopted,  whilst  merciless  neglect 
awaited  the  creature  that  had  been  consignee!  to 
the  coffin-cradle  of  the  hospital  for  foundlings  in 
Dublin. 

A regard  for  human  life  was  exhibited  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  when  he  permitted  newly- 
born  male  children,  “filii  sanguinolenti,”  to  be  taken 
as  slaves,  rather  than  be  cast  away  and  consigned  to 
the  perils  of  “exposure.”  The  humanizing  effects  of 
Christianity  were  proved  when  the  same  emperor 
decreed  that  parents  in  a state  of  destitution  should 
be  supplied  with  subsistence  at  the  public  expen.se: 
“ Idem  Imperator  sanxit,  ut  inopes  parentes  ali- 
menta  e publico  acciperent.”§ 

The  policy  pursued  in  Ireland  during  the  last 
century  as  regarded  the  destitute  infant  population 
was  not  the  policy  of  Constantine  or  of  Justinian, 
but  of  Heroil,  when  he  put  to  death  his  own  son, 
and  directed  the  massacre  of  “ the  holy  innocents.” 
As  it  was  said  of  him  by  Augustus,  “Melius  est 
Herodis  porcum  esse  quam  filium,”l|  so  it  might  be 
affirmed  as  to  all  who  participated  inthemismanage- 


I Alexand.  ah  Alexand.,  lib.  ii.  c.  xii.  vol.  i.  p.  348 
(Leyden,  1673). 

^ Heineccius,  Ant,  E,om.  ad  Instit.,  lib.  i.  tit.  ix.  § 9, 
voi.  i.  pp.  141-2  (Utrecht,  1745).  Muratori  says  that  by 
a law  published  by  Constantine  whoever  nurtured  a 
child  abandoned  by  its  parents  acquired  oyer  that  child 
such  a right  that  he  could  retain  him,  “ sive  filium,  sive 
servum,  omni  repetitionis  inquietudine  sublata.”  He 
adds  that  a law  of  Justinian  liberated  such  children  from 
the  condition  of  slaves  [Cod.  de  Infantihus  exposit).  He 
further  remarks  that  in  the  Novella,  vii.  cap.  i.,  there  is 
a distinction  made  between  the  Orphanitropliium  and 
the  Brephonotrophium,  “ id  est  venerabilis  locus  in  quo 
infantes  aluntur.” — Dissert,  sopra  Anitch.  Ital.,  vol.  ii. 
part  ii.  pp.  1.37-8  (Rome,  1754). 

Ii  Macrobius,  Sat,  lib.  ii.  c.  iv.,  p.  232  (London,  1694). 
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ment  of  the  Dublin  Foundling  Hospital,  “ it  was 
far  better  to  be  born  a pig  than  a boy  in  Ireland.” 

The  times  have  changed.  A new  order  of  things 
is  established.  The  worship  of  Baal,  a special  de- 
velopment of  Moloch-Saturn,  has  ceased  in  Erin. 
There  is  no  longer  a massacre  of  the  infant  children 
of  the  Irish  poor.  The  present  is  a contrast  to  the 
past ; an  important  fact  made  apparent  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  : — 

“ Of  163  unions  forty-two  present  no  deaths,  forty- 
four  only  one  death  each,  and  twenty-six  only  two  deaths 
each,  these  unions  constituting  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
numl>er  of  unions,  and  comprising  21,824  children,  or 
one-half  of  the  number  relieved.”  * 

By  the  43rd  Elizabeth  was  enacted  a law  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  poor  in  England.  No  such 
law  was  introduced  into  Ireland  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  The  rulers  of  Ireland  passed  by 
as  unworthy  of  compassion  the  aged  and  adult,  but 
the  infant  and  juvenile  population  was  not  absolutely 
disregarded.  For  such  were  devised  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  and  the  “ Charter  Schools.”  Mr. 
Wods worth  has  written  a history  of  the  first,  and 
the  second  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  phil- 
anthropist Howard.  Will  Mr.  Wodsworth  now 
undertake  another  task  I Will  he,  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  a Howard,  bring  to  a “ History  of  the 
Charter  Schools  ” the  same  zeal,  integrity,  true 
Christian  feeling,  and  ability  he  has  displayed  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  ? If  he 
does,  a great  and  a good  work  will  be  performed, 
alike  honourable  to  himself  and  useful  to  the 
country.  Wm.  B.  MacCabe. 

Booterstown,  Dublin. 


PLAYS  ACTED  BY  THE  “CHILDREN  OP 
PAUL’S.” 

A complete  and  really  accurate  list  of  the  plays 
that  were  acted  by  the  “ Children  of  Paul’s  ” can- 
not, I suppose,  now  be  compiled  ; but  it  ought  not 
to  be  a very  difficult  task  to  draw  up  a list  of 
those  plays  that  have  been  printed  with  the  words 
“ Played  by  the  Children  of  Panics,”  or  some 
equivalent  words,  on  the  title-page.  I am  not 
learned  in  the  great  subject  of  the  history  of  the 
drama,  but  I am  greatly  interested  in  this  single 
branch  of  it.  May  I appeal  to  your  numerous 
correspondents  , who  have  made  the  drama  a special 
study — and  you  have  many  such — to  help  me  in 
preparing  such  a list  ? 

I will  venture  to  commence  it  with  a few  plays 
of  which  I already  possess  copies. 

And  first  I may  mention  John  Lilly’s  “ Sixe 
Court  Comedies  Often  Presented  and  Acted  be/o7-e 
Queene  Elizabeth,  by  the  Children  of  her  Maiesties 
Chappell,  and  the  Children  of  Paules,”  12mo., 

* Annual  Report  of  1870  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Administeriiif/  the  Lavjs  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in 
Ireland,  p.  36. 


London,  1632.  My  copy  is  bound  in  two  volumes, 
and  comprises,  1.  Gallathea,  2.  Endimion,  3. 
Cam'paspe,  4.  Sapho  o.nd  Phao,  5.  Mydas,  and 
6.  Mother  Bornbie.  I have  also  Lilly’s  Love’s 
Metamorphosis,  8vo.,  London,  1601. 

Thomas  Middleton  wrote  several  plays  which 
were  presented  by  the  Children  of  Paul’s ; of  these 
I have  Michaelmas  Terme,  4to.,  London,  1630; 
The  Pheenix,  4to.,  London,  1630  ; A Mad  World, 
my  Masters,  4to.,  London,  1640 ; and  A Trick  to 
Catch  the  Old  One,  “As  it  hath  bene  often  in  Action 
both  at  Paules  the  Blacke  Fryers  and  before  his 
Maiestie,”  4to.,  London,  1616. 

In  an  out-of-the-way  book  entitled  An  Apology 
for  the  Believers  in  the  Shakspeare-Papers  which 
were  exhibited  in  Norfolk  Street  (8vo.,  Lond.,  1797), 
attributed  to  Geo.  Chalmers,  is  “ a chronological 
list  of  the  several  payments  to  these  children,  as 
the  rewards  of  their  performances,  which  were 
gleaned  from  the  council-registers,”  pp.  360-62  ; 
and  at  pp.  365-69  the  author  adds  “ a chrono- 
logical list  of  the  various  plays  which  were  pre- 
sented by  the  theatrical  children.”  From  this  list 
I extract  only  the  plays  of  which  Chalmers  says 
distinctly  that  they  were  played  by  the  Children 
of  Paul’s,  omitting  those  acted  by  “ the  Children  of 
the  Chapel.” 

1584.  Lyly’s  A lexander  Campaspe  and  Diogenes. 

1591.  Lyly's  Endimion,  and  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 

1591.  Lyly's  Sapho  and  Phao. 

1592.  Lyly's  Gallathea. 

1594.  Lyly’s  Mother  Bomhie. 

1600.  Lyly's  The  Maids  Metamorphosis. 

1600.  The  Wisdom  of  Dr.  Dodypoll. 

1601.  Lyly’s  Love's  Metamorphosis. 

1601.  Jack  Drum’s  Entertainment,  or  Pasguil  and 

Katherine. 

1602.  Dekker’s  Satiromastix,  or  the  Unlrussing  of 

the  Humorous  Poet. 

1602.  Marstoirs  Antonio  and  Mellida. 

1602.  Marston’s  Antonio's  Revenge. 

1607.  The  Puritan,  or  the  Widow  of  Wailing  Street. 

1607.  Dekker’s  Westward  Iloe. 

1607.  Dekker’s  Northward  Hoe. 

1607.  Middleton’s  Phoenix. 

1607.  Middleton’s  Michaelmas  Term. 

1607.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Womam  Hater. 

1608.  Middleton's  Mad  World,  my  Masters. 

Chalmers  says  “ that  none  of  the  many  plays 
which  were  presented  by  the  Children  of  Paul's 
and  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  before  the  year 
1571  have  been  preserved,  at  least  been  published; 
and  none  of  the  plays  are  said  to  have  been  acted 
by  the  Children  of  the  Bevels  subsequently  to  the 
year  1633”  (p.  369).  And  here  I would  ask 
whether  all  the  plays  named  in  the  above  list  have 
been  printed,  and  whether  copies  are  still  extant, 
and  also,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  date  prefixed 
to  each  play  : is  it  that  of  first  presentation  or  of 
first  publication,  or  are  these  two  dates  usually 
one  and  the  same  ? 

Who  was  the  author  of  The  Wisdom  of  Dr. 
Dodypoll  I I see  that  Lowndes  says  that  it  was 
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il  printed  in  London  in  1600  in  quarto,  and  that 
there  is  a copy  in  the  British  Museum.  And  who 

I wrote  The  Faritan  ? I find  it  in  my  copy  of  the 
fourth  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare,  but  of  course 
it  is  not  liis.  It  is  clear  that  Chalmers’s  list 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  exhaustive,  since  even 
my  small  collection  contains  one  play  not  included 
, in  it. 

The  plays  acted  by  these  children  throw  much 

Ii  light  on  the  manners  of  the  times,  but  often  make 
I one  wonder  that  such  words  could  have  been  put 
into  the  mouths  of  boys,  and  tolerated,  or,  I sup- 
pose  one  must  say,  enjoyed,  in  the  highest  society, 
even  at  the  Court  itself. 

It  may  save  some  of  your  correspondents  trouble 
if  I say  that  I have  before  me  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt’s 
edition  of  Warton’s  History  o f English  Poetry,  and 
il  that  I have  read  the  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  313,  where  it 

I is  stated  the  Children  of  Paul’s  “perhaps  performed 
the  play  of  Ilolophernes  ” at  Platfield  House  in 
Hertfordshire,  on  the  occasion  of  a banquet  given 
(•  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in 
i 1554 ; and  also  the  notice,  in  vol.  iv.  p.  217,  of  the 
Puritan  pamphlet  The  Children  of  the  Chapel  stript 
and  %vhipt,  and  of  the  play  Cupid  and  Psyche  as 
having  been  acted  by  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  I should  be  glad  to  meet  with  separate 
copies  of  many  of  these  plays. 

W.  Sparrow  Suipson. 


Jerusalem;  the  Tyrop.eon  : the  Gate 
Gennath. — As  one  who  has  studied  the  topography 
of  Jerusalem  on  the  spot,  and  who  has  in  some 
measure  mastered  the  topographical  literature  of 
the  Holy  City,  I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  what  I am  persuaded  is  an  etymological 
error  in  the  descriptions  of  its  antiquities. 

Josephus  makes  special  mention  of  a gate  in  the 
first  or  old  wall,  which  he  calls  the  “ gate  Gennath” 
{Bell.  Jud.,  V.  4,  2).  This  has  always  been  in- 
terpreted to  mean  “ garden  gate,”  as  if  named  from 
some  garden  or  gardens  which  have  for  the  nonce 
been  assumed  as  existing  near  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  could  have  been  no  gardens  in  front  of 
the  old  wall,  which  overhung  the  valley  of  the 
: “ Tyropreon,”  which  was  all  built  over  with  houses 

) and  shops.  Besides,  the  name  would  have  been 
' “ Genath,”  not  “ Gennath,”  had  it  referred  to  the 

Hebrew  word  “ garden.” 

Believing,  as  I have  long  done,  that  the  “Tyro- 
pa3on  ” of  Josephus  is  the  Gi-Ben-Hinnom  of 
Scripture  and  of  the  Eabbis — i.e.  the  valley  of  the 
Son  of  Hinnom — the  etymology  of  the  word 
“ Gennath  ” is  easily  found.  It  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment “Geenna”  (Matt.  v.  22,  &c.,  ykevva).  And  as 
Geenna  was  the  contraction  for  Gi-Hinnom— the 
valley  of  Hinnom — so  the  Geenna  gate,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  the  Genn.ath  gate,  is  the  valley 
gate  mentioned  by  Nehemiah  (iii.  13,  &c.)— the 


old  gate  in  the  old  wall  leading  down  to  the  old 
valley  of  Hinnom. 

I cannot  enter  into  topographical  details  ; but, 
admitting  what  has  been  so  long  lost  sight  of  and 
is  only  now  beginning  to  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  and  the  Tyropa;on  are 
identical,  it  will  be  easily  seen  how  a valley  gate 
and  not  a garden  gate  fits  in  to  the  description 
given  both  by  Scripture  and  Josephus. 

How  Hinnom  got  the  name  of  Tyropreon  from 
Josephus,  and  how  also  it  got  its  name  of  Maktesh 
from  the  later  prophets  (Zeph.  i.  11),  are  questions 
which  would  require  answers  of  some  length.  I 
may  say  that  this  communication  w.as  suggested 
by  the  reading  of  Lieut.  Bonder’s  intensely  in- 
teresting and  important  volumes,  in  which  he 
adopts  without  questioning  the  usual  interpreta- 
tion of  “ Gennath  ” (vol.  i.  p.  369). 

A PtEADER  OF  Josephus. 

Sir  David  Wilkie. — Notes  relating  to  this 
distinguished  painter,  such  as  the  two  following, 
may  be  read  not  without  interest.  Writing  to  a 
Glasgow  friend  in  February,  1837,  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, the  artist’s  future  biographer,  remarks  : — 

“Wilkie  is  well  and  busy;  his  ‘John  Knox,’  the 
{rrandest  painting  of  modern  times,  is  about  to  be  repro- 
duced in  the  noblest  engraving  of  modern  times ; he 
stands  at  the  head  of  art  in  Europe,  and  long  may  he  do 
so.” 

Returning  from  a visit  to  Syria  and  Egypt, 
Wilkie  was  on  board  ship  seized  with  an  illness 
which  proved  fatal.  He  died  on  June  1,  1841. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  brother  Thomas  Wilkie, 
merchant  in  London,  received  from  Mr.  William 
Collins,  E.  A.,  a letter  which  contained  the  following  ; 

“ I went  over  to  see  Sir  David  Wilkie  a day  or  two  be- 
fore he  left  home  upon  his  last  journey.  He  showed  me 
all  his  contrivances  for  prosecuting  his  studies,  and  spoke 
with  great  enthusiasm  of  the  advantage  he  miirht  derive 
in  painting  from  the  natives  and  othei's  at  Jerusalem, 
and  how  anxious  he  was  to  make  a study  from  some 
young  female  and  a child  at  Bethlehem  (on  the  very  spot, 
as  the  motive  for  a picture  of  a Virgin  and  Child).  After 
he  had  put  everything  in  order  again  and  was  about  to 
close  his  travelling  box,  he  said,  ‘But  now  I must  show 
you  my  guide  book.’  He  then  took  out  a parcel  care- 
fully enveloped  in  a cloth  covering ; it  was  a Bible.  I 
never  saw  him  again ; but  from  various  remarks  and 
sentiments  contained  in  letters  I received  from  him 
during  his  absence,  I have  no  doubt  the  Book  he  showed 
me  was  his  ‘ guide.’  ” 

Mr.  Collins’s  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  that 
great  autograph  collector,  the  Baron  de  Bogou- 
shevsky.  Charles  Rogers. 

Grampian  Lodge,  Forest  Hill. 

Harrogate  Spa. — The  first  mineral  well  is  said 
by  Murray’s  Guide  Boole  to  Yorkshire,  p.  282,  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Sir  William  Slingsby 
about  the  year  1596.  But  Dr.  Timothy  Bright, 
the  Incumbent  of  Methley,  Yorkshire,  and  a 
well-known  medical  writer,  is  said  to  have  made 
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an  earlier  reference  to  “ the  English  Spaw.”  In 
which  of  his  works  is  this  passage  to  he  found  ? 
The  subsequent  writers  on  “the  Spaw”  are  thus 
enumerated  in  an  old  History  of  Knaresborough 
(York,  1779)  : Ib’.  Dean  in  1626,  Dr.  Stanhope  in 
1631,  Dr.  French  in  1651,  Dr.  Neale  in  1656,  and 
Dr.  Simpson  in  1668.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Powell  of  Harrogate  has  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Improvement  Commis-sioners  of  the 
town  a series  of  books,  &c.,  numbering  thirty-five 
volumes,  on  the  mineral  waters,  collected  during 
his  life,  in  the  hope  that  the  Commissioners  will 
provide  a case  for  them  and  draw  up  rules  for  their 
perusal.  This  collection  ought  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a local  library.  John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 

The  Scottish  “ Maiden.” — In  that  not  very 
trustworthy  book  the  Memoirs  of  the  t^ansons 
reference  is  made  (vol.  i.  p.  257)  to  an  Italian 
picture,  dated  1555,  which  was  of  service  to  Dr. 
Guillotin,  and  Sanson  the  executioner  of  the 
Eevolution,  in  planning  the  guillotine.  It  is  there 
stated  : — 

“ The  Italian  engraving  represented  an  instrument  of 
execution  called  the  Mownaia,  which  had  sometimes 
been  used  in  Italy,  particularly  in  Genoa,  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  Giustiniani,  the  famous  conspirator. 
The  apparatus  was  erected  upon  a scaffold  ; the  axe  w'as 
placed  between  two  perpendicular  slip  boards;  the 
culprit  was  kneeling,  with  his  head  on  a block,  and  the 
executioner  was  holding  a rope  which  prevented  the  axe 
from  falling.  JMinute  information  W’as  also  collected 
concerning  divers  punishments  inflicted  in  Persia,  and 
later  in  Scotland,  but  these  were  inferior  varieties  of 
the  Manna'ia.” 

In  Alberti’s  Dictionary  the  word  “Mannaia”  is 
defined  “coltello  con  due  manichi,  usato  dal  maestro 
di  giustizia  a tagliar  la  testa.”  The  account  of 
the  engraving  and  the  definition  of  the  word  in 
the  dictionary  are  an  accurate  description  of  the 
“ Maiden,”  as  it  still  exists  in  the  Scottish  Anti-  i 
quarian  Museum.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  < 
name  “Maiden,”  applied  to  the  Scottish  instrument  j 
of  execution,  is  merely  a corruption  of  the  Italian  j 
Mannaia.  A.  G.  Eeid.  j 

Auchterarder.  ^ 

Ploughing  by  the  Horse’s  Tail. — In  the 
heads  of  Articles  of  Peace  proposed  by  the  Irish, 
and  agreed  to  by  Ormond,  in  the  year  1649,  the 
twenty-second  is  as  follows  : — “ That  the  Acts  for 
prohibiting  i^hnoing  with  horses  by  the  tail,  and 
burning  oats  in  the  straw,  be  nulled.”  This  drew 
forth  from  Milton  a severe  remark  {Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  390,  ed.  1753) ; — 

“That  the  two-and-tvventieth  Article,  more  ridiculous 
than  dangerous,  declares  in  the  Irish  a disposition  not 
only  sottish  but  indocible,  and  averse  to  all  civility  and 
amendment ; that  all  hopes  of  reforrnadon  of  that  people 
were  forbidden  by  their  rejecting  the  ingenuity  of  other 
nations  to  improve  and  wax  more  civil  by  a civilizing 
conquest,  and  preferring  their  own  absurd  and  savage 


customs  before  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  reason 
and  demonstration.” 

Abhba. 

Chaucer. — With  all  deference,  not  being  a 
Chtiucerian  student,  I venture  to  draw  attention 
to  the  name  “ Geoffrey  de  Chausi,”  occurring  as  a 
witness  in  a deed  dated  1232  (see  Hist.  MSS. 
Com.,  V.  335).  The  reference  may  possibly  be 
useful  to  some  of  your  correspondents. 

G.  L.  Gomme. 

Curious  Epitaphs.  — The  following  epitaphs 
were  noted  during  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
of  the  British  Archieological  Association  held  at 
Wisbech  and  neighbourhood  in  August  last. 

1.  In  Leverington  Churchyard,  near  the  south 
porch,  on  an  upright  stone,  west  side,  is  inscribed  ; 

“ Here  Lyeth  Susanna 
y'  Wife  of  Thomas  Criplin 
in  October  did  Shee  Dye 
att  Fleet  was  Shee  Born 
& here  lioth  her  Body  Lye 
1687.  Aged  34  years. 

One  Child  Lyeth  at  Xewton, 

5 Lyeth.  Here.  Elizabeth 
was  y'  last  & I folloued 
her  with  Sorrow  to  y'  Graue 
June  y'  29.  1701.  aged  20  years.” 

On  the  east  side  of  the  said  stone  is  inscribed  : — 

“ A modest  Dutiful  Child  Lyeth  Here 
who  was  beloved  of  her  Father  dear, 
he  at  her  Death  did  weep  & moan 
and  that  in  her  stead  himself  had  Gone. 

But  now  as  holy  David  he  doth  say 
Since  pleased  God  to  call  my  Child  away, 

Shee  Shall  no  more  hither  Return  to  me 
I hope  to  meet  in  Joy  Eternally.” 

2.  In  the  parish  church,  Croyland  Abbey,  on  a 
tablet,  north  side  : — 

“ Beneath  this  place  in  six  foot  in  length  against  y' 
Clarks  pew  lyeth  the  bodye  of  M''  Abr''  Baly  he  dyed  y' 
S”'  Jany.  Ii04.  Also  y'  body  of  !Mary  his  wid:  she  dyed 
y“  21“  of  May  170.5.  Also  the  body  of  Abr'‘  son  of 
said  Ah'"  & Mary  ; he  dyed  y'  1.3>i‘  Jan.  1704.  also  2 : w'* 
Dyed  in  there  Enfantry. 

Mans  life  is  like  unto  a winters  day 
Some  brake  there  fast  and  so  departs  away, 

Others  stay  dinner  then  departs  full  feu 
The  longest  age  but  supps  & goes  to  bed. 

O reader  then  behold  and  see  ; 

As  wee  are  now  so  must  you  bee. 

1706.” 

F.  D. 


©urrics. 

[We  inust  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Stow’s  and  Howes’.s  “ Annales.” — Has  any 
one  examined  and  printed  an  account  of  the 
differences  of  the  1605,  1615,  .and  1631  editions  of 
Stow’s  and  Howes’s  Annales  in  the  years  treated 
by  all  three  ? On  a cursory  look  I see  that  the 
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1615  Howes  has  a new  Dedication,  Address  to  the 
Header,  and  Historical!  Preface,  and  that  after 
Stow’s  “ xii.  May,  1602,”  Howes,  p.  804,  col.  1, 

I.  10,  inserts  a long,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  “ a breefe 

relation  of  some  of  the  chiefe  Eng.  Souldiers  and 
Navigators  of  the  Qneenes  Raigne,  with  other 
things  of  note”  (an  account  of  John  Stow,  a list  of 
our  poets,  and  an  account  of  Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert), 
to  p.  811,  col.  2.  Then  he  starts  again  with  Stow’s 
“ xxii.  June,”  leaving  out  his  “ xix.  of  June”  (Lady 
Walsingham’s  burial).  He  follows  Stow  to  the 
end  of  Elizabeth’s  death  fp.  1425),  but  after  Stow’s 
“24  of  March”  puts  in  a fresh  account  (p.  812, 
col.  2)  of  the  proclamation  of  King  James,  and  on 
pp.  813-5  gives  “ A Commemoration  of  Queene 
Elizabeth.”  The  back  of  p.  815  is  blank.  On 
p.  816  (a  right-hand  one)  starts  a fresh  heading 
and  account  of  King  James,  which  so  swallows, 
enlarges,  and  continues  Stow’s  that  it  becomes 
a fresh  original  work.  The  1631  edition  enlarges 
greatly  the  list  of  new  inventions,  customs,  &c., 
given  in  the  1615  edition,  and  has  fresh  remarks 
on  the  increase  of  population  and  buildings  in 
London.  We  want  a reprint  of  the  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  parts.  F.  J.  F. 

Thomas  Prideahx,  the  Poet. — As  it  is 
understood  that  Messrs.  George  Bell  & Sons  have 
in  course  of  preparation  a new  edition  of  Mr. 

J.  Payne  Collier’s  History  of  English  Dramatic 
Poetry,  I should  be  glad  to  know  if,  in  the  in- 
terval of  forty-seven  years  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  that  work, 
anything  further  has  been  learnt  regarding  “ that 
hitherto  unknown  poet,”  Thomas  Prideaux  or  Pri- 
dioxe,  whose  ballad  of  Queen  Dido  is  printed  at 
p.  384  of  the  second  volume.  Several  persons  of 
that  name  were  contemporary  with  John  Hey- 
wood,  the  most  notable  of  whom  was  the  church- 
warden of  Ashburton,  the  father  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Prideaux,  and  grandfather  of  Thomas  Prideaux,  of 
Nutwell,  who  represented  a branch  of  the  family 
which  is  now  presumably  extinct.  Other  contem- 
poraries of  the  Interludist  were  Thomas  Prideaux, 
of  Orcharton,  iu  Modbury  parish,  and  Thomas 
Prideaux,  of  Lewston,  in  Ermington.  I would 
also  inrpiire  whether  the  MS.,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Collier  as  being  in  the  possession  of  J.  H. 
Bright,  Esq.,  has  ever  been  published,  and  in 
whose  possession  it  at  present  remains. 

W.  F.  Prideaux. 

Family  of  Darch  or  Arches. — In  Collinson’s 
History  of  Somerset,  vol.  ii.  p.  26,  under  the  head 
of  “ Parish  of  Luxborough,”  it  is  stated  that  the 
only  inscriptions  on  the  floor  of  the  church  are 
“Robert  Siderfin”;  “Thomas  Darch,  d.  1734,  aged 
68,  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  d.  May  23,  1762,  aged  74.” 
I should  be  much  obliged  for  any  information  as 
to  this  Thomas  Darch’s  familv  or  that  of  his  wife, 
who,  I suspect,  was  connected  with  the  Siderfins. 


I take  this  Thomas  to  be  the  grandfather  of  my 
grandfather  Thomas  Darch,  who  emigrated  to 
America  in  1793.  My  grandfather  was  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  Somerset,  and  his 
residence  was  Netherclay  Hall,  near  Taunton.  I 
have  my  grandfather’s  commission,  June  17,  1787, 
as  lieut. -colonel  of  the  Somersetshire  regiment  of 
militia,  signed  by  Lord  North  as  lord  lieutenant, 
and  reciting  his  freehold  qualification  in  the 
parishes  of  West  Monckton,  Wilton,  and  Bishop’s 
Hull,  and  the  tithes  of  the  Forest  of  Exmore,  &c. 
He  was  married  in  Magdalen  Church,  Taunton, 
July  5,  1762,  to  Joan  Manley  ; and  on  a tea 
service  is  his  coat  of  arms  impaling  Manley  as 
follows:— Party  per  pale — 1.  Gules,  three  arches 
or,  for  Darch,  impaling  2.  Per  fesse  or  and  az., 
between  three  eagles  displayed,  counterchanged,  a 
line  in  form  of  a chevron  embattled,  for  Manley. 
Crest,  a dove  argent  with  wings  displayed,  in  beak 
an  olive  branch  vert ; motto,  “ Ubi  libertas,  ibi 
patria.”  One  of  the  family.  Rev.  John  Darch,  I 
think  was  a member  of  a catbedral  church — pro- 
bably Exeter— about  1723.  I should  like  to  know 
his  precise  position.  David  Lewis. 

526,  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.S, 

[Answers  may  be  addressed  to  Air.  Edw.  G.  Allen, 
12,  Tavi.stock  Row,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.] 

The  Seasons. — “ Some,’’  says  Blount,  under 
“ Autumn,”  “ computed  their  years  by  autumns, 
but  the  English  Saxons  by  winters.  Tacitus, 
De  Morihus  German.,  tells  us  that  the  ancient 
Germans  knew  the  other  divisions  of  the  year,  but 
did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  autumn,  and 
Linwood  tells  us  when  the  several  seasons  of  the 
year  begin  : — 

‘ Dat  Clemens  hiemem,  dat  Petrus  ver  Cathedratus, 
xEstuat  Urbanus,  auturanat  Bartholomseus.’ ” 

W^inter  would  thus  begin  on  November  23  (St. 
Clement’s  Day),  spring  on  January  18  (the  festival 
of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter),  and  autumn  on  Aug.  24 
(St.  Bartholomew’s  Day) ; but  what  is  meant  by 
LTrbanus,  which  was  either  Oct.  3 or  30,  according 
to  the  calendar  used  1 If  intended  for  Albanus, 
whose  day  is  June  17,  spring  would  be  five  months 
long.  Ambrosius  (April  4)  would  suit  the  season 
better.  Boileau. 

“ House  of  Eaton.” — In  the  Sale  Catalogue  of 
J.  C.  Hotten’s  books  and  tracts  there  is  a lot  thus 
described : — 

“ House  of  Baton,  a curious  broadside,  entitled  The 
Cacklins  of  the  Geese  ; or,  the  Triumphal  Entry  of 
Jacky  C****  into  the  City  involuntarily  led  by  the 
Talbot  Junto.  Exceedingly  rare  lampoon,  folio,  circa 
1720.” 

At  the  head  is  a large  woodcut  of  a donkey  driving 
a flock  of  geese.  On  the  label  proceeding  from  his 
mouth  is  written  “Heig  ho;  I wish  I was  at 
Bolesworth  Castle.”  The  geese  bear  a flag  inscribed 
“ Liberty,  and  down  with  the  House  of  Eaton.” 
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There  is  a copy  of  it  in  the  Chethani  Library, 
Manchester.  To  what  does  this  refer  ? 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

The  Pleas  Polls. — What  kind  of  matter  do 
the  Pleas  Rolls  contain  ? Can  they  be  seen  at  the 
Record  Office  1 Is  there  an  index  to  them  1 

B.  A. 

[You  will  find  much  genealogical  and  other  informa- 
tion in  the  volume  of  Piacita  de  Quo  Warranto,  t.  Ed.  I., 
11.,  and  III.,  published  in  1818  under  the  editorship  of 
i\Ir.  Illingworth,  the  then  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records, 
for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Public  Records,  and  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  Inns  of  Court,  and 
most  other  public  libraries,  including,  of  course,  the 
University  libraries  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.] 

“Pooling”  Railway  Traffic. — At  a recent 
railway  meeting  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  Mr. 
Childers,  M.P.,  said  that  the  directors  were 
“ making  arrangements  to  pool  the  traffic.”  This 
is  to  me  a new  term  ; what  does  it  mean,  and  is 
it  necessary  or  desirable?  We  all  know  tlie  two 
meanings  at  present  attached  to  the  word  'pool: 
“A  lake  of  standing  water”  (.Johnson). 

“ Sea  he  had  search’d,  and  land. 

From  Eden  over  Pontus  and  the  Pool 
Mmotis.”  Par.  Lost,  ix.  77. 

“The  stake  played  for  at  certain  games”  (Webster). 
For  the  sake  of  railway  travellers  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  new  verb  “to  pool”  has  nothing  to  do 
with  either  stagnant  water  or  games  of  chance. 

Edward  Solly. 

The  Play  of  “ Nobody  and  Somebody.” — As 
there  are  one  or  two  allusions  in  the  old  play  of 
Nobody  and  Somebody  which  I should  like  cleared 
np,  I shall  be  obliged  if  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
will  kindly  aid  me.  Generally  the  allusions  are 
obvious  enough,  but  I should  like  to  get  exact 
references  and  explanations,  if  possible,  regarding 
them.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

“ And  build  vp  Paules-steple  without  a collection.  I 
see  not  what  becomes  of  these  coll[ejctions.” — Sig.  D 3. 

“ Theres  not  an  orphants  portion  lost  out  of  the 
Chamber,  but  Nobody  has  got  it.” — Sig.  D 3. 

“ No  Come  transported  without  warrant,  but  Nobody 
has  donne  it.” — Sig.  D 3. 

“ Villaines  heare  your  doome, 

Thou  that  hast  bin  the  oppressyon  of  the  poore, 
Shalt  bee  more  poore  then  penury  it  selfe, 

All  that  thou  hast  is  forfit  to  the  Law, 

For  thy  extortion  1 will  hauethee  branded, 

Vpon  the  forhead  with  the  letter  F.” — Sig.  12. 

As  far  as  I can  understand  it,  under  the  old 
Roman  law  certain  kinds  of  malefactors  were 
liranded  on  the  forehead  by  the  executioner  with 
three  letters,  “Fur.”  Does  the  letter  “F.”  in  the 
passage  last  quoted  signify  the  same  thing  ? and 
was  it  usual  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  thus  to  brand 
malefactors  on  the  forehead  ? 

In  the  note  which  appeared  in  “N.  & Q.,”  5'^’’ 
S.  i.  441,  the  date  of  Nobody  and  Somebody  could 


only  then  be  given  conjecturally.  This  may  be 
the  proper  place  to  cpiote  the  following  entry  from 
the  Stationers’  Registers,  which  places  the  date 
beyond  dispute  (Mr.  Arber’s  Transcript,  >01.  iii. 
p.  316) 

“ 12"  Marti]  [1606].  John  Trundell  Entred  for  his  Copie 
vnder  the  handes  of  Master  Wilson  and  the  Wardens  A 
Booke  called  no  liodie  and  somme  hodie  <£’C.  vj'’.” 

s. 

“ Iniiokis.” — What  is  the  meaning  and  deriva- 
tion of  this  word  ? It  occurs  in  an  agreement 
relating  to  land  in  the  following  clause,  “ crops  de 
inholcis  quotiens  contigerint”  {temp.  12.53). 

G.  L.  Gomme. 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Cottage  at  Hampstead. — 
Visiting  the  Vale  of  Health  a few  days  ago,  and 
inquiring  after  Leigh  Hunt’s  cottage,  I was  told 
by  one  person  that  it  had  been  pulled  down,  by 
another  that  it  was  still  standing,  and  was  the 
small  house  with  a verandah  of  foliated  iron-work 
two  doors  from  South  Villa.  Referring  subse- 
cpiently  to  Howitt’s  Northern  Heights  of  London, 
however,  I found  it  stated  that  the  hotel  now 
occupies  the  site  of  the  cottage,  while  Mr.  Walford, 
in  Old  and  New  London,  asserts  that  South  Villa 
now  stands  in  its  place.  Who  is  right  ? 

Cambrian. 

The  Widow  of  the  Due  d’Enghien.  — 
Murray’s  Guide  to  Russia  speaks  of  a mysterious 
personage  called  Madame  de  Gaucher,  w’ho  lived 
with  DIesdames  de  Kriidener  and  Galitzin  on 
their  estate  of  Kureis,  near  Alupka,  in  the 
Crimea.  A MS.  note  to  an  edition  of  the  pre- 
tended Extraits  des  Memoires  of  Talleyrand,  by 
Une  Femme  de  Qualitd,  Paris,  1838,  identifies 
this  Madame  de  Gachet  with  a cousin  of  the  Car- 
dinal Prince  de  Rohan,  in  whose  arms  he  died,  the 
Princesse  Charlotte  de  Rochefort,  who  had  made  a 
niariage  de  conscience  with  the  unfortunate  Due 
d’Enghien.  What  is  known  of  her,  and  why  did 
she  hide  herself  ? I suppose  she  took  part  in  the 
fantastic  crusades  of  Madame  de  Kriidener,  when 
dressed  as  Magdalens,  riding  on  asses,  with  her 
son-in-law  as  St.  George  carrying  a b.anner,  Ma- 
dame de  Kriidener  and  another  lady  are  said  to 
have  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  Tartars  of 
the  Crimea.  K.  H.  B. 

Stratton  and  Lutterell.— Parkin,  in  his 
continuation  of  Blomefield’s  Norfolk  (viii.  287,  ed. 
1808),  having  mentioned  John  Stratton  as  Lord  of 
Tyes-hall,  &c.,  in  Weston,  in  8 Hen.  VI.,  and  that 
he  had  an  only  daughter  married  to  John  Andrews, 
of  Baylsham,  co.  Suffolk,  describes  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  the  said  John  Stratton,  as  “ daughter,  as  I take 
it,  of  Sir  Andrew  or  Hugh  Lutterell.”  Can  the 
parentage  of  this  lady  be  set  right  from  the  pedi- 
gree of  Lutterell  of  Dunster  or  any  other  authentic 
source  ? The  writer  must  have  had  some  reason 
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I * forj  his  supposition,  but  gives  no  authority.  I 

) r should  be  glad  if  any  contributor  to  “ N.  & Q.” 
f would  kindly  clear  up  the  matter.  Clk. 

Bishop  Shipley. — Can  you  inform  me  to  what 
,1  family  of  Shipley  Bishop  Shipley  belonged  ? Was 
> : he  related  to  a family  of  that  name  at  Leicester  ? 

J.  Gifford. 

I Parks,  Jlinehead,  Somerset. 

Cornish  L.\nd  Conveyances  or  Terriers. — 
Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  give  me  any 
information  on  the  subject  of  Cornish  land  convey- 
: ances  or  terriers,  or  point  out  to  me  the  sources 

I I from  which  I may  derive  it  1 J.  Hawes,  M.A. 

'j  Samuel  Burroughs  : Jacob  Saunders.— Can 
;|  any  of  your  readers  give  me  some  more  particulars 
I of  these  two  persons  1 S.  Burroughs  was  sheriff 
j of  Gloucester  about  1G90  ; Jacob  Saunders  was 
captain  E.N.,  and  married  a daughter  of  the 
i above-mentioned  S.  Burroughs.  Whilst  command- 
I ing  a 74-gun  vessel  in  an  engagement  with  the 
! French  he  was  killed,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1744,  and  the  government  of  the  period  gave 
his  widow  a pension.  Was  Jeremiah  Burrough.s, 
a Puritan  preacher,  author  of  The  Precious  Jewel 
of  Contentment,  a relative  of  S.  B.  ? M.  D.  H. 

Georgia  and  Mingrelia. — I am  in  want  of  a 
complete  chronological  list  of  the  sovereigns  of 
these  states  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  period 
of  their  annexation  to  the  Eussian  empire,  and 
shall  be  obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  will 
inform  me  where  I can  obtain  it. 

W.  D.  Pink. 

Porches  of  Irish  Wood. — 

“ There  was  but  one  entrance,  a modern  door,  with 
elliptic  arch  covered  on  the  inside  with  cloth,  and  having 
without  one  of  those  porches  of  Irish  wood,  frail  struc- 
tures of  curious  workmanship,  which  were  still  very 
common  in  old  buildings  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  ‘ Though  they  disfigure  and  encumber  the  places,’ 
says  Sauval  peevishly,  ‘ yet  will  not  our  ancient  folk  put 
them  away,  but  they  preserve  them  in  spite  of  every 
one.'  ” 

What  were  these  porches  ? They  are  thus  alluded 
to  in  Victor  Hugo’s  Hunchhaclc  of  Notre  Dame. 

W.  H.  Patterson. 

Lord  Cutts’s  Monument  in  Christ  Church, 
Dublin. — Will  one  of  your  Dublin  readers  make 
his  way  to  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and  ascertain 
whether  this  monument  (see  Walpole,  Letters, 
iii.  494,  and  Macaulay’s  History,  iii.  625  ; iv.  589) 
has  been  removed  into  the  vaults  during  the  late 
restoration  ? Anxious. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

Who  wrote  “ History  is  philosophy  teaching  by 
example  ” ? O. 

“ Neat,  but  not  gaudy,”  &c.  Is  this  a quotation  from 
any  author,  or  how  did  it  arise  1 G.  S. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  LOUIS  XVIII.’S  REIGN. 
(5‘'‘  S.  X.  107,  199.) 
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le  Directoire,  le  Consulat  et  I’Empire,  la  Restauration  et 
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6 vols. 

Antoine  (A.  de  Saint-Gervais).  Histoire  de  S.M.  Louis 
XVIII.,  surnomme  le  Desire,  depuissa  naissance  jusqu’au 
traite  de  paix  de  1815.  Paris,  1816.  8vo.,  portrait. 

Barbet  (L.  R.).  Regne  de  Louis  XVIII.,  ou  histoire 
politique  et  generate  depuis  la  Restauration.  Paris, 

1825.  2 vols.  8vo. 

Beauchamp  (A.  de).  Vie  de  Louis  XVIII.  Paris,  1821. 
8vo. — Another  edit.,  in  2 vols.  8vo.,  1825. 

Beugnot  (Comte).  Memoires,  1783-1815.  Paris,  1868. 
2 vols.  8vo. 

Biographie  des  dames  de  la  cour  et  du  faubourg  Saint- 
Germain,  par  un  valet  de  chambre  congedie.  Paris, 

1826.  32mo. 

Boucher  de  Perthes.  Sous  dix  rois,  souvenirs  de  1791 
5, 1860.  Paris,  1863.  10  vols.  18mo. 

Bouvet  de  Cresse  (A.  J.  B.).  Precis  du  regne  de  Louis 
XVIII.  Paris,  1822.  8vo. 

Bouvet  de  Cresse  (A.  J.  B.).  Eloge  historique  de  Louis 
XVIII.,  surnomme  le  De'sire,  roi  de  France  et  de  Navarre. 
Paris,  1824.  8vo. 

(F.  G.  de  Bray.)  Le  regne  de  Louis  XVIII.  compare 
5 la  dictature  de  Napoleon.  Paris,  1815.  8vo. 

(F.  Burnier-Montgellaz.)  Louis  XVIII.  et  Napoleon 
dans  les  Champs-Elisees.  Paris,  1825.  8vo. 

Capefigue  (B.  H.  R ).  Histoire  de  la  Restauration  et 
des  causes  qui  oat  amene  la  chute  de  la  branche  ainee 
des  Bourbons.  Paris,  1841.  8vo. 

Came  (L.  de).  Essai  sur  1' histoire  de  la  Restauration. 
Paris,  1835.  2 vols.  8vo. 
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Pedigree  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon  (B** 
S.  vii.  55,  143  ; viii.  149,  237.) — In  iny  previous 
communications  on  this  subject  I have  contented 
myself  with  disproving  a few  of  the  numerous 
hypotheses  current  in  my  family  as  to  the  nature 
of  our  connexion  with  the  Haydons  of  Cadhay, 
without  attempting  to  discredit  the  belief,  so  dear 
to  many  of  us,  that,there  is  some  connexion  or  other 
between  ourselves  and  the  later  members  of  that 
ancient  and  honourable  race.  In  the  present  note- 
I propose  to  enumerate  some  of  the  reasons  which 
appear  to  me  to  throw  doubt  on  this  belief,  with- 
out, however,  venturing  as  yet  to  assert  that  my 
father’s  family  and  the  Haydons  of  Cadhay  were 
distinct  lines. 

The  earliest  mention  by  my  father  of  his  sup- 
posed descent  from  the  Cadhay  Haydons  which  I 
have  succeeded  in  discovering  is  to  be  found  in  aU' 
autobiography,  still  unpublished,  which  appears  to 
have  been  begun  in  “ tlie  spring  of  1815,”  and 
which  was  certainly  finished  in  October,  1824. 
Here  he  says  that,  after  the  sale  of  “ The  Judgment 
of  Solomon,”  lie  began  to  think  it  was  time  to  find 
out  what  family  he  came  from,  aud  he  goes  on  : — 

“ Having  some  distant  notion  it  was  a good  one  I 
seart’cjlijed  ; find  wrote  my  father’s  sister  [lAIrs.  Fuge, 
1751-1841]  to  get  all  the  information  I could  : she  told  mo 
what  I had  heard  my  Father  say,  that  we  were  lineally 
descended  from  the  Haydons  of  Cadhay  near  Ottery  St. 
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Jlary  in  Devonshire — and  Gideon  Haydon,  who  possessed 
the  estate  the  last,  spent  the  property  in  Horse-racing, 
and  came  to  complete  ruin  ; his  son  was  my  Grandfather 

who became  a Steward  to  Mr.  Pode  near  Plymouth 

and  then  set  up  a Bookseller’s  shop  in  the  Town.” 

He  adds  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  regain  the 
“ family  house,”  but  that  more  important  matters 
I pressed  on  him,  and  he  “ rushed  ” to  Paris  “ to 
I study  the  glories  of  the  Art.”  He  went  to  Paris 
for  the  first  and  last  time  in  1814.  In  1814, 
therefore,  his  paternal  aunt  must,  according  to  the 
above  account,  have  given  liim  the  information 
touching  his  descent  just  quoted.  Now,  I possess 
a letter  from  Mrs.  Huge,  evidently  written  in 
answer  to  one  from  my  father  asking  for  informa- 
tion about  his  family,  in  which  she  says,  “ 1 re- 
collect often  hearing  my  Aunt  say  that  lier  Father 
was  in  possession  of  the  estate  of  Cadhay,”  but 
this  letter  is  dated  May  30,  1815,  and  the  year- 
date  of  the  postmarks  is  1815,  and  not  1814.  The 
name  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  my  father’s 
paternal  grandfather  was  steward  is  given  also  as 

“ Savery,  Esqr.,  of  Slade,”  and  not  as  “ Mr. 

Pode  near  Plymouth.”  Moreover,  in  this  letter  of 
1815  there  is  not  a word  about  the  aunt’s  father  who 
possessed  Cadh.ay  being  the  last  possessor  of  it,  nor 
anything  touching  his  “complete  ruin”  or  his 
“ Horse -racing.”  The  discrepancies  between  my 
father’s  version  of  the  letter  which  he  implies  he 
received  from  Mrs.  Fuge  in  1814  and  the  letter 
which  I possess  appear  to  indicate  either  the 
existence  of  another  letter  to  him  from  her  on  the 
same  subject,  written  in  1814,  or  are  due  to  his 
having  quoted  the  letter  of  1815  from  memory, 
and  perhaps  added  to  the  statements  made  in  it 
others  derived  from  a different  source,  e.g.  his  own 
researches.  The  letter  of  1815,  however,  begins 
just  as  if  it  was  the  first  letter  from  Mrs.  Fuge  on 
the  matter,  and  there  is  no  reference  in  it  to  a 
previous  one.  As  I have  never  seen  nor  heard  of 
any  such  letter  of  an  earlier  date,  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  my  father,  in  the  above  passage  from 
his  MS.  autobiography,  is  quoting  from  memory 
Mrs.  Fuge’s  letter  of  1815,  and  amplifying  it. 

The  first  point  to  which  I wish  to  call  attention 
is  this  : the  entire  absence  of  all  mention  of  the 
great  Chancery  suit  which  ended  in  the  sale  of 
Cadhay  from  all  the  accounts  given  by  my  father 
and  his  relatives  before  1828  of  the  later  history  of 
the  Cadhay  Haydons.  Before  my  father’s  vi.sit  to 
Ottery  St.  Mary  in  1828,  the  phrases  employed  by 
him  and  his  relatives  in  reference  to  the  “ ruin”  of 
that  family  are,  “ the  estate  must  have  been  spent” 
(1815) ; “ Gideon  Haydoii  who . . . spent  the  estate” 
(1826) ; “ Gideon  Haydon,  who  possessed  the  estate 
the  last,  S25ent  the  property  in  Horse-racing” 
(1815-24);  “Gideon  Haydon,  the  last  who  lived 
at  Cadhay,  was  ruined  by  horse-racing  and  extra- 
vagance” (1820).  Not  a single  word,  however,  of 
any  Chancery  suit. 


In  the  autumn  of  1828  my  father  paid  a visit  to 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  and  he  writes  in  his  journal  for 
Sept.  22,  1828,  “ At  Ottery  I found  on  old  gentle- 
man Mr.  Pulman  . . . and  Mrs.  Vane  aged  92  who 
died  4 months  ago  told  Mrs.  Pulman  that  Cadhay 
got  into  Chancery,  and  was  sold  out  of  Chancery 
to  Peere  Williams  : Here ’s  a clue  that  will  dis- 
cover it” — that  is,  the  exact  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion between  his  own  family  and  that  of  the 
Haydons  of  Cadhay.  From  this  jrassage  I think 
it  is  clear  that  my  father  had  never  heard  of  the 
Chancery  suit  until  he  was  informed  of  it  by  Mrs. 
(or  Mr.)  Pulman  in  1828.  And  the  absence  of  all 
mention  of  the  suit  from  the  accounts  I have 
quoted  above  looks  very  much  as  if  no  other 
member  of  his  family  knew  anything  about  it  up 
to  that  date.  Now,  as  my  paternal  great-grand- 
father, Robert  Haydon,  was  about  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age  when  Cadhay  was  sold,  it  is  quite 
impossible  that,  if  there  had  been,  we  will  not  say 
so  close  a connexion  as  that  asserted  by  his  sister, 
but  any  close  connexion  at  all,  between  himself, 
his  brother,  sisters,  and  the  Haydons,  possessors 
of  Cadhay,  he  and  they  should  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  the  suit  which  led  to  con- 
sequences so  important.  And  as  Mrs.  Fuge, 
Robert  Haydon’s  only  surviving  daughter,  was  in 
her  twentieth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  is, 
to  say  the  least,  rather  strange  that  either  he,  his 
brother,  or  his  “genealogical”  sister  did  not  give 
her  an  account  of  the  social  jiosition  of  the  Cadhay 
Haydons  after  the  sale  of  Cadhay  not  utterly  false, 
and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  sale  a little 
more  complete  than  that  which  she  communicated, 
merely  as  a conjecture,  in  1815,  to  her  nephew. 
They  cannot,  assuming  their  close  connexion  with 
the  parties  to  the  suit,  have  been  ignorant  ot  it 
nor  of  its  consequences  ; and  if  they  ever  knew 
the  truth,  they  cannot  possibly  have  forgotten  it. 
A great  Chancery  suit,  leading  to  the  sale  of  an^ 
important  estate,  is  a great  event  in  the  history  ot 
a family,  and  is  talked  of  generations  after  its  ter- 
mination. The  com^ffete  silence  of  my  father’s 
family  on  the  subject  uj)  to  1828,  when  he  evi- 
dently first  heard  of  it,  ajrpears  to  me  to  throw  a 
most  serious  doubt  on  our  connexion  with  the 
Haydons  of  Cadhay.  But  even  this  doubt  is  less 
serious  than  that  which  arises  from  the  mistake 
made  by  him  and  others  in  describing  the  Haydons 
of  Cadhay  as  “ruined”  by  the  “spending  of  the 
estate.”  They  were  not  ruined,  but  only  reduced, 
by  the  sale.  Gideon  Haydon,  the  last  possessor  of 
it,  so  far  from  coming  “to  complete  ruin,”  as  my 
father  says  he  did,  appears  from  his  will  to  have 
died  in  very  comfortable  circumstances.  He  leaves, 
to  begin  with,  150k  for  his  funeral  expenses,  no 
small  sum  a century  ago.  And  he  devises  to  near 
relatives  freeholds  in  Ottery  St.  Mary  and  lease- 
holds in  Gittisham,  in  Devonshire,  besiiles  mort- 
gages in  Berkshire  and  elsewhere.  His  only 
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brother,  Thomas,  after  graduating  at  Oxford,  be- 
came Rector  of  Perran-Uthnoe  (Coraw.),  then 
Rector  of  Combe-in-Teignhead  (Devon).  He  was 
also  Incumbent  of  Thurlbear  and  Stoke  St.  Mary 
(Somers.).  Thomas’s  eldest  son  was  a surgeon  in 
the  East  India  Company’s  service  ; his  second  son 
an  attorney  at  Crewkerne  (Somers.),  the  eldest  of 
whose  sons  died  so  recently  as  1864  at  an  advanced 
age,  a rear-admiral. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  first  of  the  passages 
above  given,  which  is  due  to  Mrs.  Fuge,  how  the 
ruin  theory  originated,  and,  from  the  others,  how 
it  grew.  Mrs.  Fuge’s  surmise  that  the  “estate 
must  have  been  spent,”  because  my  father’s  paternal 
grandfather,  being  the  son  of  a possessor  of  it,  was 
“ put  out  so  early  in  life,”  is  reasonable  enough, 
assuming  her  aunt’s  statement  to  be  correct.  But 
the  two  together  certainly  remind  one  slightly  of 
the  famous  argument  for  the  existence  of  Paradise; 
there  must  have  been  a Garden  of  Eden,  because 
an  angel  ivith  a flaming  siuord  stood  before  the  gate 
of  it ! Gideon  Haydon’s  estate  must  have  been 
soon  spent,  because  Robert  Haydon  was  his  son 
and  was  “put  out  so  early  in  life.”  Mrs.  Fuge’s 
mild  suggestion  becomes,  in  my  father’s  fervent 
paraphrase  of  it,  a positive  assertion  that  poor 
Gideon  “ came  to  complete  ruin.”  Of  course  if  he 
or  any  other  possessor  of  Cadhay  was  the  father  of 
Robert  Haydon,  and  Robert  and  his  brother  and 
sisters  -were  each  “ put  out  early  in  life  to  learn  a 
trade  ” — in  plain  English,  started  in  life  as  parish 
apprentices — they  must  have  been  the  children  of 
a parent  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  anything  better 
for  them.  His  “ ruin  ” is  only  one  of  many  con- 
ceivable explanations  of  his  conduct.  But,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  neither  the  last  possessor  of 
Cadhay  nor  any  of  his  predecessors  had  any 
children  identifiable  with  John  and  Robert  Hay- 
don, the  two  parish  clerks,  the  grandfather  and 
granduncle  of  my  father  ; so  that  the  “ ruin  ” theory 
is  as  imnecessary  as  it  is  entirely  false.  It  was 
evidently  first  suggested  by  Mrs.  Fuge,  and  simply 
as  an  attempt  to  reconcile  her  aunt’s  statement 
with  the  low  social  position  of  her  father’s  family  in 
early  life.  In  a letter  to  me  one  of  Robert  Haydon’s 
granddaughters  says: — “ I have  heard  my  mother 
[Mrs.  Fuge]  speak  of  an  aunt  of  hers  being  much 
interested  on  the  subject  [of  the  pedigree  of  her 
family],  and  talking  to  my  grandfather  [Robert 
Haydon]  about  the  estate  of  Cadhay,  but  he  did 
not  care  much  about  it.”  The  Cadhay  story  there- 
fore did  not  come  from  him.  I propose  in  my 
next  communication  to  show  how  my  father  dealt 
with  the  results  of  his  searches  at  Ottery  St.  Mary 
in  1828.  Frank  Scott  Haydon. 

ArpiiiA,  A Female  Christian  Name  (5‘''  S.  x. 
247.) — I had  already  suggested  in  conversation 
with  a friend  on  this  subject  that  the  name  of 
Apphia  might  be  of  non-Hellenic  and  perhaps  of 


Lycian  origin,  when  I found  some  confirmation  of 
this  view  in  the  Christian  martyrology.  Among 
the  victims  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  under 
date  April  11,  a.d.  306,  there  is  recorded  M. 
Apphianus,  or  Appianus,  or  Amphianus,  described 
in  Smith  and  Wace’s  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography  as  the  “ son  of  rich  parents  at  Pagie 
(probably  Araxas)  in  Lycia.”  Putting  these  cir- 
cumstances together,  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
Apphia,  whether  she  was  the  wife  of  Philemon,  as 
some  of  the  Fathers  held,  or  his  sister,  bore  a name 
indicating  either  her  immediate  or  maternal  foreign 
origin.  Supposing,  however,  that  this  theory  be 
not  accepted,  have  yet  to  consider  others,  which 
would  trace  the  name  to  different  but  equally  non- 
Hellenic  sources.  The  late  Dean  Alford  {s.v. 

“ Apphia”  in  Smith’s  Diet,  of  the  Bible)  seems  to 
have  considered  no  view  save  that  w'hich  assumed 
that  ’Kirfyla  was  “a  Greek  form  of  the  Latin 
Appia,  written  ATrirta  in  Acts  xxviii.  15.”  But 
the  dogmatic  statement,  which  here  seems  to  be 
made,  concerning  an  occurrence  of  the  name  Apphia 
under  the  form  of  Appia,  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
The  words  in  the  passage  cited  are  ’AirTrion  4>dpov, 
and  they  indicate  not  the  apostle’s  “beloved 
Apphia,”  but  the  town  Appii  Forum.  This  cita- 
tion, therefore,  may  be  dismissed  from  our  minds. 
It  is,  of  course,  still  possible  that  Apphia  may  be 
a Greek  form  of  the  Latin  Apgna,  but  we  cannot 
support  that  theory  by  a reference  to  Acts  xxviii. 
15.  There  is,  however,  yet  another  possible  source 
for  the  name,  though  to  my  mind  not  so  probable 
as  the  Latin  or  Lycian  sources.  It  will  be  found 
that  Aphia  occurs  among  the  forefathers  of  King 
Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1),  and  the  root,  signifying  firm- 
ness or  tenacity,  and  written  in  Greek  ’Aflku,  is 
found  as  the  name  of  several  places  in  Palestine. 

I think  I may  say,  as  the  sum  of  my  present  study 
of  the  question,  that  three  different  sources  present 
themselves  to  view  for  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Apphia,  viz.  Latin,  Lycian,  and  Hebrew.  Of  these 
three  I incline  to  think  that  the  probabilities  are 
in  favour  of  the  Lycian  theory,  but  I should  be 
glad  to  see  further  arguments  in  support  of  either 
of  the  other  theories.  C.  H.  E.  CIarmichael. 

The  history  of  this  name  is  simply  that  it  is 
a form  of  the  Latin  Appia,  and  it  is  rendered 
Appia  in  the  Vulgate.  As  to  what  it  means  I will 
refer  to  Forcellini,  who  under  “ Appius,”  when  he 
has  spoken  of  the  first  bearer  of  the  name,  says  ; 
“Postea  Appium  dictum  esse  quidam  putant 
a corona  apii  cj[uam  meruerat.  Sed  hoc  videtur 
esse  commentum  ad  ejus  nominis  originem  in- 
vestigandam.”  Liv.  ii.  16,  ann.  u.c.  250,  a.c.  502  : 
“ Attiis  al.  Atta  Clausus  (a  Sabine),  cui  postea  Ap. 
Claudio  fuit  Romm  nomen.”  St.  Chrysostom 
supposes  her  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Philemon  : 
“ It  seems  to  me  that  she  was  his  partner  in  life. 
Observe  the  humility  of  Paul ; he  both  joins 
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Timothy  with  him  in  his  request,  and  asks  not 
1 only  the  husband  but  the  wife  also,  and  some  one 
else,  perhaps  a friend  ” {Horn.  i.  in  Phil.  vv.  1-3, 
Oxf.  tr.,  18-13,  p.  338).  Ed.  Marshall. 

; This  is  merely  the  Grecized  form  of  the  Latin 
Afpia,  as  Pole  (Synopsis)  says,  “Nomen  est 
j Eomanum,  tt  mutatur  in  </>,  more  Hebrseo.”  It  is 
I a well-known  Roman  prtenomen,  especially  in  the 
Claudian  family.  Brown,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the 
' Bible — perhaps  no  great  authority — is  the  only 
i writer  1 have  met  with  who  assigns  a meaning  to 
the  name,  i.e.  fruitfulness.  In  choosing  Christian 
I names  for  our  children  it  rarely  occurs  to  us,  I 
think,  to  inquire  into  their  meaning  or  derivation, 
j Something  in  their  form,  euphonious  or  otherwise, 
I gives  us  a liking  for  them,  and  so  we  adopt  them, 
I and  a precedent  being  established,  they  come  in 
I the  end  to  be  recognized  family  names.  It  is  not 
j impossible  that  this  may  be  the  case  in  the  family 
to  which  your  correspondent  alludes.  As  Brown 
gives  no  authority  for  the  meaning,  or  the  source 
from  which  he  derives  it,  we  can  only  take  it  for 
as  much  as  it  is  worth.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

The  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Philemon  seems 
veiled  in  considerable  obscurity,  and  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  have  not  been  able  to  let  in  much 
light  upon  its  contents  ; but  there  is  a consensus 
among  them  that  this  lady  bore  near  kinship  to 
the  apostle’s  correspondent,  that  she  was  either  his 
wife  or  his  sister.  Her  position,  indeed,  among 
the  saluted  ones  would  imply  her  importance  in 
Philemon’s  household.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  I find  the  following  in  the  Thesaurus 
Grcecce  Linguce  (edited  by  Wm.  Robertson,  1676)  : 
“ ’AmpLa,  nomen  Hebr.  pistrix.”  Pistrix,  literally 
translated,  is  “ a female  who  grinds  corn.”  Accord- 
ingly St.  Paul’s  salutation  to  Apphia  (if  a single 
woman]  would,  in  ordinary  English  epistolary 
writing,  run  something  like  this  : “ Give  my  best 
love  to  Miss  Miller.”  I trust  Nomad’s  young 
lady  friend  will  not  be  disgusted  with  this  com- 
monplace explanation  and  meaning  of  her  very 
uncommon  appellation.  S.  L.  Y.  Vere. 

Inner  Temple. 

Dr.  Chas.  Wm.  Wells  (S^*^  S.  x.  268.) — Dr. 
Wells  lived  and  died  in  Serjeants’  Inn.  His 
Autobiography  was  printed  in  1818,  and  a good 
obituary  notice  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  November,  1817,  pp.  467-71  ; in 
both  of  these  there  are  lists  of  his  publications. 
His  Essay  on  Dew  was  printed  in  1814  ; the  first 
edition  was,  I believe,  small,  and  copies  of  it  are 
not  common.  I am  by  no  means  anxious  to  put 
forward  Dr.  Wells’s  claim  to  be  called  a martyr  to 
science,  but  I cannot  admit  that  his  death  was  like 
that  of  “ a cobbler  who  dies  in  his  stall.”  Strictly 
speaking,  I presume  a martyr  is  one  who  seals  his 
faith  with  his  blood  ; one  who,  having  borne 


testimony  to  what  he  believes  to  be  true,  is 
willingly  put  to  death  rather  than  recant.  The 
working  man  who  labours  to  live,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so  or  go  to  the  workhouse,  dies  in  his 
shop  like  a horse  in  harness ; but  this  was  by 
no  means  the  case  with  Dr.  Wells.  He  was  a 
physician  in  full  work,  who,  though  in  feeble 
health,  from  pure  love  of  science  devoted  all  his 
leisure,  especially  that  which  he  stole  from  his 
proper  nightly  rest,  to  physical  investigations.  He 
was  warned  that  if  he  persevered  his  life  would 
probably  be  the  forfeit,  and  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  risk  he  ran  he  continued  his  researches,  till  he 
had  worked  out  and  established  the  truth  of  his 
theory  of  dew.  There  is,  I think,  no  doubt  but 
that  Dr.  Wells  materially  shortened  his  life  by 
thus  devoting  himself  to  these  investigations,  and 
he  deserves  high  honour  for  the  unselfish  manner 
in  which  he  thus  laboured  in  the  cause  of  science. 
A cobbler  who  dies  in  his  stall  works  to  the  last  for 
his  daily  bread  because  he  has  no  choice  ; the 
martyr  for  his  faith  dies  at  the  stake  because  he 
esteems  what  he  believes  to  be  more  precious  than 
life,  and  Dr.  Wells  voluntarily  gave  up  part  of  his 
life  in  elucidating  an  important  class  of  natural 
phenomena.  The  man  who  spends  his  life  in 
advancing  human  knowledge  surely  stands  in  a 
different  class  from  him  who  spends  his  life  simply 
in  earning  food  for  himself.  Edward  Solly. 

“ Was”  in  Local  Names  (5*''  S.  x.  128.) — Mr. 
May  HEW  is  near  the  truth  but  hopelessly  outside 
it.  Moccas:  there  are  many  references  to  this 
place  in  the  Liber  Landavensis  as  Mochros,  par- 
ticularly in  connexion  with  the  life  of  St.  Dubricius. 
The  Welsh  legend  of  the  connexion  of  pigs  with 
the  place  is  virtually  the  same  as  that  in  connexion 
with  pigs  and  a vision  of  Eoves  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  desired  land  for  a church,  &c.,  at 
Evesham.  An  angel  appeared  to  St.  Dubricius  in 
a dream  and  said,  “ See  that  thou  on  the  morrow 
go  all  round  the  land  ivhich  thou  hast  proposed  and 
chosen,  and  where  thou  wilt  see  a white  sow  lying 
with  her  pigs,  there  lay  a foundation  and  build  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  a habitation  and  an 
oratory.”  The  white  sow  and  her  young  pigs  were 
found,  &c. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  lives  of  the  Cambro- 
British  Saints  there  is  a note,  and  we  read  there  : 

“ At  the  present  day  it  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  in 
that  neighbourhood  for  Mochros,  but  if  you  were  to  ask 
the  first  person  you  met  with  in  the  village  of  Madly  for 
,Swi7ie  Moor,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
English,  he  would  immediately  point  out  a farm  about  a 
half  mile  to  the  north,  between  the  church  and  the 
river,  exactly  corresponding  in  situation  and  name  with 
the  famous  school  of  Dubricius.” 

But  the  dream  did  more,  for  the  church  than  it 
can  do  for  etymology.  The  name  Mucros  ^ was 
there  centuries  before  Dubricius  was.  Neither 
does  Siume  Moor  represent  the  original  name 
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Mucros.  Bos,  the  same  word  as  Boss,  the  town 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  away,  does  not  mean 
moor  or  wet  meadow,  or  anything  in  Welsh.  It 
is  Gaelic— a promontory  or  point.  In  both  cases 
it  describes  the  places.  The  early  Welsh  no  doubt 
regarded  it,  when  spelled  as  Mucros,  as  a mis- 
spelling for  Mochrhos.  That  will  do  for  Swine 
meadow. 

The  word  ros  in  Ireland  is  admitted  to  be  rightly 
rendered  peninsula  or  point  : Ross  Castle  on  the 
point  of  land  in  the  lower  lake  of  Killarney  ; 
Much-ross,  anciently  Muc-ros,  the  peninsula  of 
the  pigs.  There  are  many  other  examples : 
Rossbehy,  Rossinven,  &c. 

In  Scotland  the  testimony  is  the  same.  The 
Isle  of  Muck  ofl'  Argyleshire,  and  Dunamiic  and 
il/Mckairn,  are  sufficient  examples.  Therefore  there 
is  no  word  was  or  any  Teutonic  suffix  in  Moccas. 
Head  and  tail  wholly  represent  Gaelic  words. 

Then  upon  Mr.  Mathew’s  cjuoted  rule  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  connexion  of  a Celtic  prefix  with 
a Teutonic  suffix,  how  can  he  connect  the  puie 
Welsh  word  and  ecpnilly  pure  Gaelic  word  svg 
with  any  O.H.G.  waso  ? And  ecpially  the  word 
build,  which  represents  some  compound  of  the 
Celtic  hu,  a cow '?  Buildivas  may  represent  the 
Gaelic  word  bualglas,  a millpond,  from  the  irool- 
like  character  of  the  Severn  there.  In  the  case  of 
Sugivas  there  are  three  or  four  Celtic  terminations 
more  probable  than  a Teutonic  one,  though  neither 
one  gives  a preponderating  claim.  Moccas  appears 
in  Domesday  Book  as  Moches,  indicating  the  sound 
then  of  the  word  was  much  as  now.  Sugwas  I 
have  failed  to  find  there,  and  likewise  Buihlwas 
in  Shropshire.  William  G.  Ward. 

There  is  an  explanation  of  Moccas  in  Mr.  Flavell 
Edmunds’s  Traces  of  History  in  the  Names  of 
Places  (1869,  8vo.,  p.  221)  ; “Moc,  B.,  from  Moch, 
a pig.  Ex.  : Moch-rhos,  now  Moccas  (Heref.),  the 
pig’s  marshy  meadow.”  I Bus  is  a moist  place. 
Btiildwas=the  moist  place  near  the  cows’  steep  ; 
/S'i/ifwas=the  moist  place  of  sedges. 

Hirondelle. 

Do  Vipers  swallow  their  Young  1 (5'*'  S. 
X.  247.) — The  two  following  paragraphs  bearing 
directly  on  this  subject  I sent  in  September,  1861, 
to  the  Dumfries  Courier.  The  incident  was 
witnessed  by  myself  and  family  in  the  parish  of 
Colvend,  quite  close  to  the  address  below,  and  the 
celebrated  naturalist  whom  I consulted  on  the 
subject  was  Prof.  Geo.  J.  Allman,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  ; — 

(1)  “A  Nunierons  Famili/. — A few  days  a,£co  a small 
family  party,  in  drivinjr  to  the  sea  bathing  in  the  parish 
of  Colvend,  were  not  a little  surprised  at  the  appearance, 
a few  yards  in  front  of  the  conveyance,  of  a large  adder, 
upwards  of  two  feet  in  length,  making  slow  progress  across 
the  road.  The  horse  shied,  but  in  a few  seconds  the 
coachman  killed  the  reptile  by  a well-aimed  violent 
stroke  on  the  head,  and  immediately  thereafter,  on 


squeezing  with  his  foot,  thirteen  lively  young  adders, 
varying  in  size  from  six  to  nine  inches  in  length,  came 
from  its  belly,  all  head  foremost,  and  would  have  made 
their  escape  but  for  the  active  exertions  of  the  coachman. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  naturalists  that  the  young  of 
the  ailder  after  birth  are  nurtured  inside  of  the  mother, 
out  of  whom  they  come  and  go  until  they  arrive  at  a 
certain  age,  and  that  in  time  of  apprehended  danger 
when  feeding  the  young  invariably  make  for  the  mother 
and  nestle  in  her  interior.  Without  remark  as  to  whether 
the  opinion  of  naturalists  is  right  or  wrong,  the  above 
incident  (which  can  be  accurately  vouched  in  all  its 
details)  has  been  sent  for  publication  with  the  view  of  its 
meeting  the  eye  of  those  interested  in  such  matters,  and 
which  seems  to  favour  the  opinion  of  naturalists  above 
referred  to.” 

(2)  “ Having  brought  under  the  observation  of  one  of 
our  most  celebrated  British  naturalists  the  interesting 
incident  in  the  parish  of  Colvend,  regarding  the  adder 
and  her  numerous  offspring,  recorded  in  your  journal  of 
10th  inst.,  that  gentleman  writes  me  in  reply  as  follows: 

‘ The  fact  desci-ibed  in  the  Bumfries  Courier  I can  fully 
believe  ; it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  is  known  as 
to  the  habits  of  the  adder,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called  in 
England,  the  viper, — a word  which  is  undoubtedly 
deiived  from  the  viviparous  habits  of  the  creature.  The 
eggs  are  in  fact  hatched  within  the  animal,  and  the 
young  have  already  arrived  at  a considerable  degree  of 
maturity  before  they  are  brought  forth.  The  allegation, 
however,  that  the  young  again  retreat  into  the  body  of 
the  parent  is  entirely  without  foundation ; indeed,  the 
structure  of  the  animal  renders  this  impossible.  It  is 
evident  that  in  the  particular  instance  described  the 
parent  adder  was  just  about  to  bring  forth  her  living 
young  ones,  when  the  natural  process  was  anticipated  by 
the  obstetrical  foot  of  the  coachman.  The  only  other 
British  snake  is  the  non-venomous  one,  and  it  never  pro- 
duces living  young,  but  lays  unhatched  eggs. — I am 
faithfully  yours,  Geo.  J.  Allman.’  ” 

AVm.  Skinner. 

Drumsteuchall  by  Dumfries,  N.B. 

“ The  Fair  One  with  the  Golden  Locks  ” 
(5*'’  S.  X.  328.)— D.  F.  will  find  the  story  of  The 
Fair  One  with  the  Golden  Locks  in  a little  collec- 
tion of  fairy  tales  called  The  Child's  Own  Book,  and 
published  by  Thoma.s  Tegg.  I possessed  the  book 
formerly,  and  have  often  tried  to  get  it  of  late 
years.  It  contained  other  stories  which  I have 
never  met  with  anywhere  else,  viz.  The  History  of 
Prince  Leander ; or,  the  Island  of  Tranquil 
Delights ; Nourjahad ; Bicquet  ivith  the  Tuft,  &c. 
It  was  profusely  illustrated,  which  was  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  me  as  a child.  C.  W.  Penny. 

Wellington  College. 

The  Fair  One  ivith  the  Golden  Locks  (La  Belle 
avx  Cheveux  d’Or)  is  one  of  the  Countess  d’Aulnoy’s 
charming  fairy  tales  which  have  been  admirably 
translated  into  Englisli  by  Mr.  Planche.  The 
authoress  died  in  1705,  and  the  first  edition  of  her 
Contes  des  Fhs  is  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  Princess  Henrietta  of  England. 

L.  A.  R. 

See  The  Old  Fairy  Tales,  edited  by  James 
Mason  (Cassell  & Co.)!  Florence  Fishvvick. 
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Dorsetshire  Toast  (5^”  S.  x.  306.)— Some 
forty  years  ago  I heard  the  following  toast  at 
a sheepshearing  feast  in  the  lower  part  of  Dorset- 
shire. E;icli  man  was  supplied  with  a small  cup, 
probably  about  the  third  of  a pint,  and  the  prin- 
cipal shearer,  having  proposed  the  farmer’s  health, 
added  ; — 

“ Drink,  boya,  drink,  and  see  you  do  not  spill ; 

If  you  di)  you  shall  drink  two, 

For  ’tis  our  master’s  will.” 

I need  scarcely  say  that  there  were  some  who 
preferred  the  plural  number.  C.  PI. 

Salisbury. 

I once  heard  in  Worcestershire  a version  of  this 
toast,  and  an  improved  version,  for  it  makes 
a rhyming  couplet,  which  the  other  does  not.  It 
ran  thus 

“ Horses  strong,  stock  healthy. 

Barns  full,  farmers  wealthy.” 

CuTiiBERT  Bede. 

“ The  metropolitan  cathedral  ” (5‘*’  S.  x. 
226.) — Purism  may  be  carried  a great  deal  too 
far.  Why  should  the  expression  “ metropolitan 
cathedral  ” be  protested  against  as  applied  to  St. 
Paul’s  1 It  is  the  cathedral  of  the  metropolis 
without  gainsaying,  and  that  which  is  of  the  metro- 
polis is  metropolitan.  So  far  for  the  common  sense 
of  the  thing.  It  is  true  that  a mctrojwlitan  is 
a bishop  over  bishops  or  an  archbishop  in  the 
Latin  Church,  but  in  the  Greek  Church  it  means 
the  see  of  a bishop  of  a metropolis.  Canterbury  is 
the  metropolitan  see,  and  the  cathedral  the  church 
of  the  metropolitan,  yet  few  but  antiquaries  and 
ecclesiastics  would  ever  call  it  the  “ metropolitan 
cathedral.”  The  phrase  arose  from  the  accident 
that  Rome,  the  centre  of  the  Latin  Church, 
happened  also  to  be  the  metropolis  or  mother  city 
of  the  old  empire,  so  that  the  ecclesiastical  use 
sprang  out  of  the  civil  use  of  the  word,  and  why  it 
should  not  revert  to  its  origin  with  such  a mother 
city  as  London  claims  to  be  we  may  indeed  leave  to 
close  sticklers  to  determine,  C.  A.  Ward. 
Mayfair. 

Stratford  Family  (5‘’'  S.  x.  249.) — I have 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  descendants  of  one 
of  the  brothers  referred  to  are  to  be  found  in  New 
Zealand.  There  was  recently  living  in  Auckland 
a gentleman  named  John  Stratford,  whose  eldest 
son  is  still  living,  and  it  is  said  that  this  son  could 
claim  the  title  of  Earl  of  Aldborough  if  he  took 
the  trouble  to  prove  his  descent.  About  five  years 
ago  some  one  was  out  there  making  inquiries  re- 
lative to  the  family.  If  Eclectic  requires  any 
further  information  I shall  be  happy  to  com- 
municate with  him.  F.  A.  Blaydes. 

The  Lodge,  Hockliffe,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

MSS.  discovered  at  Eushton  Hall,  1828 
'(5*’'  S.  X.  267.)— The  discovery  of  these  MSS.  in 


1832  is  mentioned  in  Cochayne  Memoranda, 
number  iii.,  “Cockayne  of  Rushton  Hall,  co. 
Northampton,  by  George  Edward  Adams,  Esq.” 
(8  VO.,  1869),  p.  4.  I have  a reference  to  a pamphlet 
entitled  A Calendar  of  Papers  of  the  Tresham 
Family  preserved  at  Bushton  Hall,  co.  North- 
ampiton,  by  John  Taylor,  8vo.,  1871.  I have  not 
this  pamphlet  down  here,  so  that  I cannot  state 
whether  the  papers  discovered  in  1832  are  contained 
therein.  l.  L.  H. 

St.  Leonards. 

Noah  Blisson  (fJ''  S.  x.  268.)— The  party 
caricatured  was  no  doubt  N.  B.,  of  the  firm  of 
Blisson  & Richard,  who  appear  in  the  London 
Directory  of  1740  as  brokers,  in  the  locality  men- 
tioned, and  the  paper  hanging  out  of  his  pocket 
a catalogue,  indicating  that  he  was  en  route  for 
Garraway’s  Coffee-house  (the  auction  mart  of  the 
day)  to  submit  for  sale  by  inch  of  candle  colonial 
or  other  produce.  These  coloured  caricatures  of 
the  notabilities  of  Garraway’s,  Mincing  Lane,  and 
other  City  marts  ivere  and  are  common  enough 
in  our  own  day.  As  to  the  modms  operandioi  sale, 
although  I cannot  say  that  I have  witnessed  it, 
yet,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  I have 
seen  catalogues  ot  the  early  part  of  the  century 
announcing  such  terms  of  sale,  meaning,  of  course, 
that  when  the  lighted  taper  placed  before  the 
auctioneer  had  reached  the  marked  off  inch  the  lot 
would  belong  to  him  who  last  bid  before  its  expiry, 
acting  the  part  of  the  hammer  now  in  use. 

J.  0. 

Livery  Buttons  (5*''  S.  x.  268.) — Eques  has 
opened  out  a very  interesting  question,  but  he  for- 
gets that  the  livery  is  my  property  till  the  new  de- 
livery is  given  out,  and  surely  I may  have  my 
crest  on  my  own  coat,  even  if  my  servant  has  the  use 
of  it.  As  to  a servant’s  “right”  to  crests  upon  the 
buttons,  I think  in  these  days  he  is  more  likely  to 
consider  it  a wrong.  Badges  flourished  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Some  of  those 
used  by  our  great  historical  families  are  well 
known.  But  what  is  to  become  of  all  the  rest  of 
us  ? The  Heralds’  College  will  give  us  shield, 
crest,  helmet,  mantling,  and  motto,  if  we  are  iu 
want  of  them,  but  they  supplied  no  badges  in  their 
grants  even  in  the  Tudor  times.  Then  again  the 
personal  badge  and  that  for  the  retainers  were  not 
always  the  same,  and  only  think  of  getting  the 
wrong  one  on  the  livery  buttons  ! “ Had  not  we 
better  bear  the  ills  we  have  1”  &c.  P.  P. 

“Blackgowns  and  Redcoats”  (5*''  S.  x.  148, 
213.) — I have  been  anticipated  by  other  corre- 
spondents in  a note  that  I intended  to  make 
concerning  the  authorship  of  this  clever  satire. 
But  as  Gen.  Rigaud  and  J.  R.  B.  have  shown 
how  rare  the  work  is  in  its  complete  form  of  six 
parts,  I may  say  that  some  years  ago  I was  lucky 
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enough  to  purchase,  at  a second-hand  bookshop, 
a complete  copy  of  the  satire  in  excellent  condition. 
It  had  been  strongly  bound  by  its  previous 
possessor,  and  lettered  “ Oxford  in  1834.”  1 have 

also  copies  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Boone’s  The  Oxford 
Spij  and  Welcome  of  Isis,  mentioned  by  Gen. 
Eigaud,  and  I shall  be  happy  to  lend  these  books 
to  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  may  wish  to  see 
them.  CuTiiBERT  Bede. 

The  Earl  of  Barrymore,  1793  (5“^  S.  x.  68, 
110.)— 

“ Lord  Barrymore,  conducting  a number  of  French 
prisoners  from  Rye  to  Dover  by  the  Berks  Militia  under 
his  command,  halted  at  the  turn|)ike  at  the  top  of  Folke- 
stone hill.  After  taking  some  refreshment,  on  regaining 
his  seat  in  his  vehicle  a fusee  which  he  carried  with  him 
went  off  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  He  died  in 
a few  minutes.” — Annual  Register,  March  G,  1793. 

R.  J.  Fynmore. 

In  a Peerage  for  1811,  Richard,  seventh  earl,  is 
stated  to  have  married,  June  2,  1792,  Miss  Smith, 
who  after  his  death  married  a Gapt.  Williams. 

A.  S. 

West  Indies  : Barradoes  (5**'  S.  ix.  249,  297, 
357  ; X.  116.) — Mr.  Potts’s  notes  on  West  Indian 
wills  being  recorded  in  Philadelphia  are  so  im- 
portant that  they  must  lead  many  inquirers  to 
further  research.  He  is  right  in  saying  that  the 
entries  he  cites  may  be  found  serviceable,  as  I have 
already  met  with  three  or  four  instances  that  such 
is  the  case.  Any  further  information  from  him  on 
the  subject  will  be  appreciated.  Would  the  list, 
which  “ might  be  considerably  augmented  from 
this  and  other  sources,”  be  too  long  for  “ N.  & Q.,” 
or  too  onerous  a task  for  Mr.  Potts  to  undertake  ? 
Such  a contribution  would  be  much  valued.  The 
Barbadian  registers — births,  marriages,  deaths,  will- 
extracts,  frc.— are  particularly  wanted.  The  wills 
in  the  Barbadoes  Probate  Court  are  unfortunately 
not  indexed.  Is  this  so  at  Philadelphia  1 A 
Philadelphian  informs  me  that  the  Christ  Church 
registers  have,  to  some  extent,  been  published. 
Can  the  volume  be  easily  obtained  ? 

Should  I discover  at  the  London  Probate  Court 
any  particulars  respecting  the  Grew  family  I will 
note  the  same,  and  meanwhile  will  make  further 
inquiries  of  that  great  antiquarian — an  authority, 
by  the  way,  to  whom  generations  yet  to  come  will 
feel  so  much  indebted — Colonel  J.  L.  Chester. 

G.  F.  B. 

Westminster. 

Curious  Christian  Names  S.  x.  106, 196.) 
— I know  a distinguished  military  officer  whose 
second  name  is  Neptune,  from  his  having  been 
born  on  board  a troop-ship  or  transport  of  that 
name. 

As  to  Astyanax,  I have  heard  of  one  of  the 
name  who  is  said  to  have  acquired  it  thus  : his 
father  agreed  with  another  resident  in  the  parish 


that  each  was  to  name  the  coming  child  of  the 
other.  The  friend’s  appeared  first,  and  was 
christened  as  Minerva  Zenobia  ; and,  tit  for  tat, 
when  the  other  child  was  born  he  was  named 
Astyanax,  probably  after  consultation  with  the 
parson  or  Lempriere’s  Dictionary,  or  both,  and 
Astyanax  I am  told  he  is  to  this  day. 

W.  T.  M. 

Reading. 

Provincialisms  (5^'*  S.  ix.  505;  x.  52,  115.) — 
To  the  “ smart  few”  of  Berks  and  the  “ middlingish 
few”  of  Kent  you  may  as  well  add  the  “ main  few” 
of  Wilts. 

They  have  a ]5hrase  o.bout  here  which  I have 
not  heard  elsewhere.  You  tell  a man  to  send 
something  up  to  your  house,  and  he  replies,  “ I ’ll 
be  sure  and  send  it  once  to-day.”  T.  F.  R. 

Pewsey,  Wilts. 

“Kex”  or  “Keck”  (5'^'^  S.  viii.  169,  454  ; ix. 
113,  417  ; X.  56,  79.) — In  the  part  of  Lincolnshire 
where  I was  brought  up  hemlock  is  always  known 
as  keclc,  and  the  term  includes  the  green  as  well  as 
the  dry  stalks,  for  when  I was  small  I made  many 
“ keck  whistles  ” of  the  green  stalks  ; but  I never 
heard  the  name  “ keck  ” applied  to  other  stalks 
than  those  of  hemlock,  nor  do  I know  of  a plural 
hecks  or  form  kex  in  use  in  those  regions. 

T.  J.  F.  H. 

“ Herberous”  (5®  S.  X.  8,  14,  72.) — In  penning 
my  query  on  this  word,  which  I am  pleased  to  see 
has  elicited  replies  from  four  correspondents,  I 
forgot  that  I possess  an  edition  of  Chaucer  pub- 
lished in  1825,  to  which  is  appended  a glossary. 
Though  I do  not  find  the  adjective  herberous 
therein,  I find  herbergage,  rendered  lodging  ; 
herbergeours,  providers  of  lodging,  harbingers ; 
herberwe,  an  inn  or  lodging.  William  Wing. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 

This  word  has  some  connexion  with  the  word 
herbergage,  as  the  following  extract  from  an  old 
romance  will  prove  : — 

“ Cesti  Fouke  fust  bon  viandour  e large ; e fesoit 
turner  le  real  cbemin  par  tni  sa  sale  a soun  maner  de 
Alleston  [Halston  near  Whittington  Castle,  in  Shrop- 
shire] par  ce  que  nul  estrange  y dust  passer  s’il  n’avoit 
viande  on  herlergage  ou  autre  honour  ou  bien  du  suen.” — 
Uisloire  de  Foulque  Fitz  Warine,  Paris,  1840. 

Boileau. 

Surname.?  (5*^  S.  x.  204,  314.) — I think  that 
you  may  add  to  your  list  of  eccentric  surnames 
that  of  Lilckendey.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Lilckendey 
Warren,  Rector  of  Esher,  received  his  second 
baptismal  name  after  a near  relative  (Mrs.  or  Miss 
Lilckendey),  who  was  his  godmother,  and  who, 
though  domiciled  in  England,  was  of  German 
extraction.  Another  curious  name  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Didcot,  Berks,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
was  Dearlove,  and  I well  remember  a parcel 
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brought  thence  to  me  when  an  undergraduate  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  by  the  hands  of  a man 
named  “ Avery  Dearlove.”  E.  de  Peverel. 

Mr.  Bouciiier  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  there 
are  more  Gawkrodgers  than  one  in  the  world. 
The  name  is  unusual,  but  there  are  several  Gawk- 
rodgers on  the  present  registers  of  voters  in  York- 
shire. There  is  a list  of  queer  Whitby  names  in 
Young’s  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  527  ; of  these  “Eye- 
blister”  (“  Arbalistarius  ”)  is  the  queerest.  In  the 
Northern  Wills  of  the  Surtees  Society  we  find 
Thomas  Gudegroome,  Thomas  Soureale,  John 
Ninepennys,  Thomas  le  Gramayr,  John  liispen- 
sator.  Mr.  Horsmendyn.  W.  G. 

In  Yorkshire  a gauk-handed  man  is  the  left- 
handed  man  of  the  South,  gauh  being  perhaps 
derived  from  gauche ; so  that  the  terrible  name 
Gaukrodger  is  only  “left-handed  Roger,”  although 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Yorkshire  compound 
results  in  as  ugly  a surname  as  could  well  be 
invented.  T.  W.  E. 

I have  lately  met  with  the  following  curious 
names  on  bank  cheques,  “ Golden  Faiihead  ” and 
“S.  Goodgame,”  and  on  a cheque  of  1670,  “Peter 
Herringhook.”  E.  G.  Hilton  Price. 

Boston  sounded  “Bawston”  (5‘^  S.  x.  338, 
357.)— May  I be  permitted,  in  reply  to  R.  E.,  to 
corroborate  X.  P.  D.  in  his  statement  that  in  the 
vernacular  Boston  becomes  Bawston  ? In  my 
perambulation  of  Lincolnshire  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  of  which  particulars  are  given  in  Eastern 
England  from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber,  I 
observed  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
that  Boston  was  pronounced  Baioston.  Diverging 
from  the  point  at  issue,  E,  R.  says  that  as  good 
English  is  spoken  in  Lincolnshire  as  anywhere  in 
England,  which  is  certainly  no  compliment  to  the 
other  shires.  Let  the  county  speak  for  itself  in 
a few  examples  from  my  note-book  : “ Wen’t 
(won’t)  ye  keiim  (come)  in?”  “Xa  cheeiitin’  this 
toime”;  “Oy  (I)  want  my  watch  mending”; 
“ Oy  wen’t  take  nawthin’  for’n  ” ; “ Hev  ye  sin  his 
herse  (horse)  ? ” “ Oy ’ve  heerd  saiiy  he ’s  a loiar.” 
It  is  not  considered  good  English  to  call  legs  lags, 
nor  to  say  that  a “little  dish  wants  to  go  into  the 
kitchen.”  These  are  but  a few  out  of  many,  but 
more  will  hardly  be  required  so  long  as  the 
Laureate’s  Northern  Farmer  endures. 

Walter  White. 

Arms  on  Old  China  : Sir  G.  Young  (5‘^  S. 
ix.  487  ; x.  75,  114,  158.)— I find  that  the  list  of 
governors  of  the  Cape  Colony  I had  before  me 
when  I wrote  my  note  was  in  error,  as  in  another 
one  of  the  date  1875  I find  Sir  G.  Young,  not 
Yonge,  governor  from  Dec.  18,  1799,  to  April  20, 
1801,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  F.  Dundas  ; 
but  I am  unable  to  trace  any  charges  of  defalcation 


against  Sir  George  in  any  of  the  recent  Cape 
histories  of  Theal,  Noble,  Wilmot,  or  Hall.  So 
we  must  suppose  it  was  a private  charge  between 
the  English  Colonial  Office  and  himself,  of  which 
the  Cape  public  knew  in  that  transition  time  but 
very  little,  as  I am  unable  even  to  trace  the  smallest 
vestige  of  an  accusation  against  Sir  George  Yonge 
in  the  Cape  records  of  that  period.  No  doubt  Sir 
G.  Young  is  a misprint  for  Sir  G.  Yonge,  the 
owner  of  the  dinner  service  in  question  ; and  one 
thing  is  perfectly  certain,  that,  whether  Young  or 
Yonge,  his  rule  in  S.  Africa  has  left  no  reminis- 
cences or  traces  behind  it,  unless  perhaps  one  or 
two  model  farms  in  Malmesbury  division,  which 
proved  perfect  failures,  and  may  have  given  foun- 
dation to  the  charge  of  pecuniary  defalcation, 
against  him.  H.  Hall. 

Lavender  Hill. 

Edwards’s  “ Memoirs  of  Libraries  ” (5*'^  S. 
X.  355.) — Mr.  Krebs  has  been  misinformed  as  to 
a new  edition  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  Memoirs  of 
Libraries  being  “ about  to  appear.”  The  first 
edition  is  still  in  print,  and  a considerable  number 
of  copies  is  still  on  hand.  Trubner  & Co. 

The  Delabre  or  Delabere  Family  (h***  S. 
X.  47,  113.) — It  may  perhaps  be  some  assistance  in 
tracing  this  ancient  family  if  I mention  a beauti- 
fully written  deed  I have,  circa  1260,  by  which 
Mabilia,  widow  of  William  de  la  Bere,  conveys  to 
William,  son  of  John  de  Newdegate,  “in  libera 
viduetate  mea,”  lands  in  the  parish  of  Cherllwode. 
The  seal,  well  preserved,  bears  a fleur-de-lys,  with 
the  legend  s.  MiBELiE  delabere.  Coming  to  a 
later  period,  we  find  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Here- 
ford Cathedral  the  brass  of  Richard  de  la  Barr, 
1386,  a canon  of  that  church,  and  in  the  south- 
eastern transept  the  brass  of  Sir  Richard  Delabere 
and  his  two  wives,  the  first  with  five  children,  the 
second  with  sixteen.  The  arms  of  Delabere  here 
given  are,  Az.,  a bend  ar.,  cotised  or,  between  six 
martlets  of  the  last.  E-  H.  Wood. 

Rugby. 

The  family  of  De  la  Bere  came  over  with  William 
the  Conqueror  and  settled  originally  in  Hereford- 
shire, where  they  became  possessed  of  vast  estates, 
which  were  lost  by  sequestration  and  other  causes 
some  centuries  ago.  A branch  of  the  Hereford 
family  settled  in  Gloucestershire,  and  bought  from 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  1609  the  manor  of 
Southam,  near  Cheltenham.  This  branch  is 
extinct.  Reginald  De  la  Bere  represents  the  Here- 
fordshire family.  I think  the  motto  is  “ Preste 
pour  le  Roy.”  F.  B. 

Misereres  (b*’' S.  x.  68,  152.)-At  Whalley 
Church,  in  Lancashire,  are  to  be  seen  curious  old 
misereres  such  as  your  correspondents  describe. 
The  stalls,  eighteen  in  number,  were  fortunately 
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removed  to  this  edifice  from  the  neighbouring 
abbey  at  the  time  it  was  dismantled.  Each  is 
canopied,  and  has  its  miserere  or  folding  seat,  on 
■which  are  a number  of  quaint  carvings.  On  that 
of  the  prior  is  a representation  of  a satyr,  armed 
with  a club,  down  on  his  marrow-bones  pleading 
his  suit  to  a chubby-faced  girl.  On  another  is  a 
grave  and  reverend  seignior  under  similar  circum- 
stances, except  that  his  “ fancy  ” appears  to  be 
combing  his  hair  with  a ladle.  Further  on  is  a 
cpiaint  representation  of  a man  shoeing  a goose, 
with  some  good  sound  advice  underneath.  In 
addition,  there  are  “ St.  Anton’s  Cage,”  a curious 
canopied  pew  ; the  grave  of  Paslew  (seventeenth 
and  last  abbot,  executed  for  high  treason  within 
sight  of  the  monastery  on  March  12,  1537),  bear- 
ing the  words  “ Jhu  fili  dei  miserere  niei”;  the 
east  window,  containing  the  arms  of  the  old  local 
fiimilics.  There  is  also  a fine  old  brass  with  the 
figures  of  a man  and  woman  kneeling  before  a 
desk.  Behind  the  father  are  nine  sons,  and  behind 
the  mother  eleven  daughters,  while  underneath  is 
the  inscription  ; — “Of  your  chary  te  pray  for  the 
sowllys  of  Raffe  Catteral,  Esquyer,  and  Elizabeth 
hys  wife,  whyche  bodies  lyeth  before  this  pel  lor, 
and  for  their  chylder  sowllys  : which  Rafe  dee- 
cessed  the  xxvi.  day  Decebrr  ye  yei’e  o Lord  God 

H.CCCCC.XV.” 

In  the  churchyard  there  is  a stone  coffin,  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  are  three  Saxon 
crosses,  supposed  to  be  memorials  of  the  preaching 
of  Paulinus,  a.d.  625  or  thereabouts. 

John  J.  Ashworth. 

Bolton-le-iMoors. 

Let  me  refer  Mr.  T.  T.  Wildridge  to  engrav- 
ings of  the  misereres  in  the  old  collegiate  church 
of  Darlington,  with  letterpress  description  thereof, 
in  ilr.  Longstaffe’s  History  of  Darlington  (1854), 
p.  218.  S.  F.  L. 

The  Hamper  MSS.  (5^’’  S.  x.  28, 114.) — Many 
of  the  most  valuable  possessions  and  papers  of 
Mr.  Hamper  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Staunton, 
of  Longbridge  (Warwick),  and  are  included  in  the 
Staunton  Warwickshire  Collection,  recently  pur- 
chased and  presented  to  the  Corporation  Reference 
Library,  Birmingham.  The  gild  book  of  St. 
Anne’s  of  Knowle  is  among  the  treasures,  also  a 
mass  of  letters  and  MSS.  in  Mr.  Hamper’s  neat, 
careful  handwriting.  His  copy  of  Hutton’s  History 
of  Birmingham,  interleaved  and  copiously  “noted” 
and  “ corrected,”  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Avery,  of  this  town.  Este. 

Birmingham. 

“Oblionker”  (5‘’'  S.  X.  105,  177,  296.) — 
Having  heard  of  this  word  as  being  in  common 
use  at  Ledbury,  in  Herefordshire,  I wrote  to  Mr. 
Piper,  of  that  town — a gentleman  who  takes  great 
interest  in  the  antiquities  of  that  county.  His 


reply  was; — Oblionker  is  a game  played  by  boys 
with  horse  chestnuts  ; each  of  the  two  contending 
players  passes  a piece  of  string  a foot  or  so  in 
length,  and  having  a knot  at  the  end  to  prevent 
its  escape  (a  with  of  yellow  willow  answers  equally 
well),  through  a chestnut.  The}^  then  strike  alter- 
nately at  each  other’s  nut  whilst  held  suspended, 
and  he  who  succeeds  in  breaking  that  of  his 
adversary  is  the  winner.  The  first  who  utters  the 
following  rhyme  has  the  right  to  begin : — 

“Obli.  obli,  0, 
iily  first  go.” 

And  on  striking  it  is  customary'  to  say  : — 

“ Obli,  obli,  nnker, 
j\Iy  nut  will  conquer.” 

The  chestnut  that  has  demolished  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  its  congeners  acquires  proportionate  reputa- 
tion, and  the  successes  theretofore  scored  by  a 
vanquished  opponent  are  added  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  victor.  Doubtless  the  Cymric  boys 
of  pre-Roman  times  played  at  oblionker. 

F.  G.  Hilton  Price. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5^'‘  S.  x. 
349.)— 

“There's  a great  text  in  Galatians,”  &c. 

It  would  be  a joy  to  some  of  us  who  early  loved  Robert 
Browning’s  thoughtful  poems,  and  still  regard  him  as  our 
true  king,  despite  the  greater  popularity  of  the  Laureate, 
if  we  saw  a better  memory  of  the  exact  language  used 
by  him  while  so  many  inquiries  are  now  being  made 
concerning  the  “ unknown  ” author.  As  usual,  the 
passage  inquired  for  by  C.  A.  N.  is  incorrectly  cited. 
Here  it  is ; — 

“ There ’s  a great  text  in  Galatians, 

Once  you  trip  on  it,  entails 
Twenty-nine  distinct  damnations, 

One  sure,  if  another  fails  : 

If  I trip  him  just  a dying, 

Sure  of  Heaven  as  sure  can  be. 

Spin  him  round  and  send  him  flying 
Off  to  Hell,  a Mariichee  1 ” 

It  is  the  seventh  verse  in  the  envious  monk’s  “Soliloquy 
of  the  Spanish  Cloister”  in  J/en  and  Women,  p.  2U  of 
the  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  vol.  i.,  edit. 
1865.  I hope  that  my  clerical  brethren  will  leave  this 
“ great  text  ” alone.  The  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  are  not 
intended  for  theological  dis[)utation  and  heretical 
squabbles.  One  feels  like  Dickens’s  Bob  Short  when 
Long  Tom  Codlin  indulged  in  bad  language  inside  the 
Punch  and  .Judy  show:  “Don’t  say  such  things  in  a 
spear  which  is  dewoted  to  something  ideasanter.  Respect 
association.  Tommy,  even  if  you  do  cut  up  i-ough.”  If 
once  correspondents  begin  a controversy  upon  the  great 
text,  even  the  twenty-nine  distinct  difficulties  will  be 
too  few.  Let  us  appeal  to  the  Editor  beforehand. 

J.  W.  E. 


iflt^ccllancnus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  Ac. 

English  Folk-Lore.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  JI.A. 
(Hardwicke  & Bogue.) 

It  was  a happy  thought  to  devote  one  of  the  volumes  of 
Bogue's  “ Half-Hour”  series  to  a subject  of  such  general 
interest  as  Folk-lore.  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer's  task  was  a 
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difficult  one,  however,  from  the  very  richness  of  the 
field  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  To  compress  the  ever 
accumulating  materials  for  a comprehensive  work  into 
the  manageable  compass  of  a “ Hal^flour  ” volume  must 
have  been  a work  requiring  no  small  amount  of  self- 
restraint  as  well  as  patience.  The  title  Jinc/lish  Folk- 
, Xore  is  clearly  read  by  iMr.  Dyer  in  an  Imperial  sense, 

I and  we  should  have  liked  the  present  volume  to  have 
‘ taken  in  much  more  than  it  does  of  Scottish  and  Irish 
I’olk-lore.  When  IMr.  Thiselton  Dyer  does  introduce 
: Scottish  superstitious  beliefs  or  practices  he  is  unfor- 
tunately somewhat  less  precise  than  usual  in  giving  his 
sources  of  information.  We  should  prefer  some  reference, 

1 whether  to  book,  ballad,  local  newspaper,  or  local  infor- 
mant, to  such  a bare  statement  as,  e.r/.,  the  following 
(p.  97),  “ In  Scotland  swans  are  looked  upon  as  good 
prognosticators  of  the  weather,”  unsupported  by  any 
reference  to  an  authority.  In  a future  edition  we  trust 
that  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  will  find  space  to  supply  this 
deficiency.  And  we  should  like  to  see  the  comparative 
element  brought  out  more  strongly.  The  lack  of  this 
element  often  seems  to  make  Mr.  Dyer  assert  that  a i)ar- 
ticular  custom  or  belief  is  jieculiar  to  a certain  county, 
be  it  Devonshire  or  Cumberland,  whereas  in  truth  it  is 
not  restricted  to  that  ])art  of  England,  nor  even  to  the 
British  Islands,  but  very  probably  has  its  fellow  in  the 
heart  of  Thuringian  forests,  or  in  remote  Thule,  or 
among  the  Slavs  of  Great  Novogorod.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  indeed,  to  confine  the  treatment  of  such  a sub- 
ject to  one  portion  of  a kingdom  or  to  one  race.  Celtic, 
Scandinavian,  and  Teutonic  Folk-lore  should  be  studied 
side  by  side,  like  the  languages  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  Aryan  race,  for  thus  only  can  a scientific  classi- 
fication be  made  of  the  very  various  elements  which  con- 
stitute the  Folk-lore  of  Great  Britain.  Of  the  survival  of 
mediaeval  tradition  we  call  to  mind  a striking  instance 
in  Dr.  IMacleod’s  Reminiscences  of  a lliejldand  Parish, 
where  we  learn  that  the  spell,  having  once  been  imparted 
to  another,  could  never  more  pass  the  lips  of  the  teller. 
It  is  not  a little  characteristic  of  the  tenacity  of  old 
forms  to  find  such  words  as  the  following  in  the  mouth 
of  a Presbyterian  spae-wife  : — 

“ The  charm  of  God  the  Great : 

The  free  gift  of  Mary  : 

The  free  gift  of  God  ; 

The  free  gift  of  every  Priest  and  Churchman  : 

The  free  gift  of  Michael  the  Strong  : 

That  would  put  strength  in  the  sun.” 

And  all  this  “ echo  of  ecclesiastical  thunder”  was  but  a 
charm  for  sore  eyes.  IVe  shall  be  glad  if  Mr.  Thiselton 
Dyer  extends  his  field  of  lore  in  this  and  other  directions, 
and  we  hope  in  his  next  edition  to  see  the  aspen  legend, 
forming  the  subject  of  a poem  in  Oood  Words  for  1863, 
which  attributes  the  quivering  of  the  aspen  to  its  refusal 
to  bow,  with  all  the  other  trees,  before  our  Lord  as  he 
was  walking  by  Kedron  : — 

“ The  trees  felt  his  sighing  ! their  heads  all  bow'd 
Towards  Him  in  solemn  devotion, 

Save  the  aspen,  that  stood  up  so  stately  and  proud ; 

It  made  neither  murmur  nor  motion. 

Then  the  Holy  One  lifted  his  face  of  pain  : 

‘The  aspen  shall  quake  and  shiver, 

Prom  this  time  forth  till  I come  again. 

Whether  growing  by  brook  or  by  river.’  ” 

Homeri  quee  nunc  extant.  F.  A.  Paley.  (F.  Norgate.) 
Homer  must  be  but  another  word  for  war — a war  of 
words  waged  on  every  point  concerning  him.  The  man 
is  the  type  of  battle — the  battle  of  books  and  book- 
makers, while  Antimachus  (Mr.  Paley’s  possible  Homer, 
not  ours)  is  made  his  antitype,  with  a name  too  apposite 


to  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Palev’s  point  throughout  the 
pamphlet  is  that  Pindar  and  the  Dramatic  Writers  must 
have  taken,  the  one  his  legend,  the  others  their  subjects, 
from  a chief  and  primitive  Homer  (poetarum  princeps, 
p.  iv),  because  no  one  would  copy  at  second-hand  who 
could  go  to  the  fountain  head.  But  he  contends 
that  with  oui  Homer  (llomerus  noster)  the  Dramatists 
have  little  in  common;  and  he  therefore  concludes 
that  our  Homer  is  not  the  Homer  of  antiquity,  but 
an  impostor  who  forced  himself  upon  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  taking  captive  the  convictions  both  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  This  theory,  in  its  many  phases, 
Mr.  Paley  seeks  to  support  with  line  upon  line  of 
extract,  citation,  and  reference,  so  thickly  interwoven 
that  we  positively  fail  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 
To  us  it  seems  that  one  of  his  own  notes  (1,  p.  8,  that 
from  Aristotle,  Poetic,  § 28)  answers  his  argument  very 
effectually.  The  greater  epics,  the  Iliad  and  Odi/sset/, 
were  too  simple  in  matter  and  action  to  fundsh  subjects 
sufficient  for  the  wide  exigencies  of  Pindar,  or  plots 
enough  for  the  manifold  wants  of  the  Dramatists.  The 
Cyclics,  the  Cyprians,  with  their  ‘‘  Rape  of  Helen,’’  their 
“ Lesser  Iliad,”  their  “ Sack  of  Troy,”  their  ‘‘  Return  of 
the  Host  ” — supposing  these  to  be  the  names  by  which 
the  lays  were  then  known — were  full  of  matter  combined 
with  oneness  of  purpose ; and  were,  therefore,  apt  for 
the  Dramatist’s  hand ; while  the  aptness  of  legend  re- 
quired by  Pindar  for  his  speciality  of  persons  and  families 
sent  him  to  search,  not  through  them  only,  but  further 
afield,  and  amid  a broader  range  of  mythology  than  even 
that  of  the  Cyclic  Rhapsodist. 

On  going  through  Mr.  Paley’s  pamphlet  we  had  noted 
down  for  discussion  a few  points,  but,  upon  a last  review, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  Mr.  Paley’s  serious  pre- 
faces notwithstanding,  the  present  brochure  is  intended 
by  him  as  an  elaborate  exercise  of  scholarship,  and  as, 
at  the  same  time,  a cynical  jeu  d'esprif,  written  on  the 
lines  of  Whately's  Historic  Douhls,a,ii<\,  indeed,  after  the 
fashion  of  all  such  literary  jokings  from  the  days  of 
Father  Hardouin  to  those  of  Major  Downs  and  the  con- 
triver of  Tacitus  and  Bracciolini.  In  this  instance  no 
doubt  we  have  a jest  intended  as  a forty-page  condensaiio' 
ad  absurdum  of  the  misty  vapours  of  scepticism  and 
priggery  that  keep  floating  overhead  between  us  and  the 
sun  in  the  broad  heaven  of  philological  and  theological 
speculation.  Only  it  strikes  us  as  rather  hard  measure 
to  set  up  a butt  to  shoot  at  in  the  shape  of  the  reverend 
head  of  him  whom  all  the  world  has  delighted  to  honour ; 

“ The  blind  old  Bard  of  Chios’  rocky  isle.” 

The  Fons  et  Oriejo  ; or,  the  Real  Origin  o,nd  Meaning  of 
the  Word\Teetotal.  By  J.  M.  O’Callaghan.  (Curtice 
& Co.) 

This  pamphlet  tells  us  many  curious  things : how  the 
Irish  language  has  no  letter  h;  how  it  is  a ‘‘  well  esta- 
blished fact”  (on  the  authority  of  Valpy)  that  “the 
Greek  is  the  parent  of  the  Latin  language  ” ; how  “ it  is 
accepted  as  an  historical  fact  that  the  Phoenicians 
brought  literature  and  arts  into  Ireland”  in  the  persons 
of  the  descendants  of  Gaedhal  Ghlas,  son  of  Niul  and 
Scota,  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
Red  Sea.  We  are  so  awed  by  this  imposing  array  of 
“ ships  and  shoes  and  sealing-wax,  and  cabbages  and 
kings,”  that  we  scarce  dare  confess  ourselves  quite 
unable  to  find  the  clue  with  which  Mr.  J.  M.  O’Callaghan 
wished  to  lead  us  out  of  the  maze  of  “tot,  the  stem 
word,”  “ indeclinable,  which  shows  it  to  be  of  foreign 
origin”;  “Tot,”  which  occurs  in  the  “Latin  Vulgate”  ; 
and  its  various  modifications,  “ tote,  totle,  totill,  total,’’ 
&c.,  at  which  point  we  are  “totally”  exhausted,  and 
must  fall  back  on  the  discussion  in  “ N.  & Q.”  of  1853- 
and  1858,  and  in  vols.  iv.  v.  vi.  passim  of  our  present  series. 
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JMemokial  AVindow  to  Thomas  Fuller. — It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  some  more  stained  glass  to  the  memory  of 
the  author  of  the  English  Worthies  and  Clnirch  History 
of  Erilain ; this  time  in  the  west  window  of  the  tine 
tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Aldwincle,  North- 
am])tonshire,  where  Puller  was  born  in  the  year  1008, 
as  appears  hy  the  entry  in  the  register : “ Thomas  ffuller, 
lilius  Thomre  Ifuller  baptizatur  decirao  nono  die  Junii.” 
The  elder  Fuller,  it  appears,  had  some  claims  on  the 
Bui-ghley  family,  who  placed  him  there.  The  present 
rector,  under  whose  care  the  church  has  recently  been 
adequately  restored,  has  issued  a circular  in  which  he 
appeals  for  help  to  his  friends  and  to  the  admirers  of 
Fuller,  and  in  which  he  adapts  to  the  proposed  window 
the  quaint  explanation  of  the  author  of  the  Worthies: 
“ Know  that  I propound  five  ends  to  myself  in  this 
glass:  First,  to  gain  some  Glory  to  God.  Secondly,  to 
preserve  the  Memories  of  the  Dead.  Thirdly,  to  present 
examples  to  the  living.  Fourthly,  to  entertain  the 
MehoUkr  with  delight.  And  lastly,  which  I am  not 
ashamed  puldicly  to  Confess,  to  procure  some  honest 
Profit  to  my  Church."  The  window,  which  is  of  four 
lights,  is  to  contain  figures  of  the  Bible  historians:  Moses, 
Isaiah,  Ezra,  and  St.  Luke.  Donations  can  be  forwarded 
to  Messrs.  Eland  & Eland,  bankers,  Thrapston ; or  to  the 
llev.  II.  AVard,  Aldwincle  St.  Peter,  near  Thrapston. 

George  John  Cayley. — The  Athenceum  of  the  ‘2nd 
instant  contains  an  interesting  obituary  of  this  gentle- 
man, whose  death  removes  from  us  not  only  an  accom- 
plished traveller,  a well-known  member  of  society,  and 
a clever  writer  of  prose  and  verse,  but  also  a skilled 
artificer  in  metal-work  ; for,  amateur  as  he  was,  he 
possessed  great  power  of  design  and  singular  aptness  of 
hand  in  the  ancient  art  of  the  goldsmith ; and  he  made 
good  use  of  both,  as  the  Elcho  Shield  and  other  works, 
designed  or  wrought  by  him,  remain  to  testify.  He  was 
of  the  old  house  of  the  Cayleys  of  Yorkshire,  who  are  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Evelyn  Shirley’s  Lihro  d’Oro,  “The 
Noble  and  Gentle  Men  of  England.’’  His  father,  Edward 
Stillingfleet  Cayley,  sat  long  in  Parliament,  an  active 
and  honoured  member  for  his  own  Riding;  his  brother, 
who  bears  the  same  names,  is  known  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  European  Revolutions  of  1818;  and  at  least 
two  other  living  members  of  the  race  are  distinguished 
in  literature  or  science  : Arthur  Cayley,  the  mathema- 
tician, and  Charles  Burton  Cayley,  the  translator  of 
Dante. 

The  Folk-Lore  Society. — The  first  book  to  be  issued 
by  this  society  is,  we  understand,  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  and  will  be  issued  before  Christmas.  It  will 
contain  a curious  collection  of  AVest  Sussex  Folk-lore; 
“Notes  on  Folk-tales,’’  by  Mr.  Ptalston ; “The  Folk- 
lore of  France,’’  by  Mr.  Lang;  “Superstitions  of  the 
Hidatsa  Indians,”  by  Dr.  Tylor;  “Notes  on  Chaucer's 
Night  Spell,”  by  Mr.  Thoms;  “Some  Japan  Folk-tales,” 
by  -Air.  Pfowndes.  The  subscription  to  the  society  is  one 
guinea.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming 
members  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Hon. 
Sec.,  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  Esq.,  Castelnau,  Barnes,  S.W. 


fJutlreS  to  CorreSpniineiitg. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

E.— The  third  Duke  of  Queensberry  died  in  1778,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  Scottish  honours  by  his  kinsman 
'ivilliam,  third  Earl  of  AIarch,as  fourth  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry, rvho  died  in  1810.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  the 


dukedom  and  marquisate  of  Queensberry  descended  in 
different  lines.  The  third  duke  and  his  duchess, 
Catherine  Hyde,  greatly  befriended  the  poet  Gay,  and 
in  consequence  were  at  one  time  forbidden  Court.  His 
principal  country  seat  was  Drumlanrig.  Of  the  Queens- 
berry family  as  patrons  of  Gay,  Thackeray  speaks  thus 
in  his  English  Humourists  (pp.  182-5)  : “When  he  was 
jilted  in  that  little  Court  affair  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
his  warm-hearted  patrons,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Queensberry  (the  ‘ Kitty,  beautiful  and  young,’  of  Prior), 
pleaded  his  cause  with  indignation  and  quitted  the  Court 
in  a huff,  carrying  off  with  them  into  their  retirement 
their  kind,  gentle  protege.  AA'ith  these  kind,  lordly  folks, 
a real  duke  and  duchess,  as  delightful  as  those  who 
harboured  Don  Quixote,  and  loved  that  dear  old  Sancho, 
Gay  lived,  and  was  lapped  in  cotton,  and  frisked,  and 
barked,  and  wheezed,  and  grew  fat,  and  so  ended.” 

Mr.  R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts  writes “ Is  AIe.  Solly 
(ante,  p.  353)  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  following 
work,  which,  if  he  examines  it,  he  will  find  to  his 
purpose,  as  it  fulfils  the  very  requirements  he  mentions  1 
‘ Proverbs  of  all  Nations,  Compared,  Explained,  and 
Illustrated.  By  AA^alter  K.  Kelly.  London,  AA^.  Kent 
& Co.  (late  D.  Bogue),  86,  Fleet  Street,  and  Paternoster 
Row,  1859.  Pp.  238,  including  index.’  ” 

W.  Law.— AVe  do  not  find  the  ballad  to  which  you  refer 
in  Aytoun’s  Ballads  of  Scotland.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
found  in  Alackay’s  Legendary  and  Romantic  Ballads  of 
Scotland,  or  in  the  “ Golden  Treasury  Series,”  Scottish 
Song,  by  Alary  Carlyle  Aitken. 

F.  C. — It  used  to  be  a common  occurrence  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  the  course  of  an  appeal,  to  summon  the 
learned  judges  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  take  their 
opinions  on  certain  specified  points  of  law. 

East  York  asks  for  some  more  modern  work  on 
Anglo-Saxon  coins  than  that  of  Rudirig  and  Hawkins. 

East  York. — See  Psalm  Ixxviii.  in  your  Prayer  Book, 
V.  66.  You  should  apply  to  the  Heralds’  College. 

J.  Borrajo. — AVe  noticed  the  fact  when  it  was  about 
to  be  exhibited,  and  gave  particulars. 

AV.  G.  Black. — The  book  should  first  be  forwarded  to 
us  in  the  usual  course. 

R.  N.  J.  (Ashford.) — It  will  suit  admirably,  but  pray 
“ think  of  something  else  ” also. 

AV.  D.  M.  is  very  much  thanked. 

Omega. — It  is  supported  hy  usage. 

E.  T. — Alany  thanks,  but  no. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries  ’ ’’—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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COLWICH,  CO.  STAFFORD,  AND  ITS  CHANTRY 
(OR  CHANTRIES?). 

The  following  “ Ordinatio,”  which  I have 
translated  from  the  hitherto  unpublished  Latin 
instrument,  preserved  amongst  the  “ Acta  Capitu- 
laria  Decani  et  Canonicorum  Ecclesim  Cathedralis 
Lichefeldensis  ” (see  Black’s  Catalogue  of  the 
Ashmolean,  pp.  420-1),  seems  to  me  deserving  of 
attention  for  several  reasons.  It  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  documentary  proof  of  Staffordshire 
topography ; it  serves  to  vindicate  to  an  ancient 
family  that  had  lost  sight  of  it  the  title  to  an 
ancient  foundation  ; it  serves  also  in  my  opinion 
to  correct  an  error  of  Browne  Willis  {Survey, 
p.  429)  and  of  Harwood,  who  in  his  History  of 
Lichfield,  p.  220,  has  as  usual  followed  Browne 
Willis,  generally  so  reliable  an  authority  ; and,  be- 
sides, it  preserves  the  form — not  often,  I think,  to 
be  found  in  print— of  a chantry  ordination,  and 
furnishes  some  interesting  data  of  customs  in  force 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  pro- 
bably the  names  also  not  only  of  the  first  chantry 
chaplain,  but  of  the  vicar  of  the  church  in  which 
it  was  erected.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

Licence  ofihe  Canon  for  Founding  a Chantry 
at  Colwiche. 

“ Let  it  be  known  to  all  men  that  I,  Robert  de  Wode- 
bouse.  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lychfield  and 
Prebendary  of  the  Prebend  of  Colwiche  in  the  same, 


haying  considered  the  meritorious  devotion  and  pious 
affection  of  my  beloved,  jffaster  [Dominn,s]  Geoffrey  de 
Wolseleye,  which  I have  heard  have  impelled  him  to  this 
furtherance  of  divine  service  and  salvation  of  souls, 
have  granted  [him]  special  licence  as  far  as  in  me  lies  to 
establish  a certain  chantry,  of  one  suitable  chaplain,  in 
my  aforesaid  prebend,  to  endure  for  ever  with  the 
necessary  consents  required  by  law,  without  prejudice  to 
my  right  or  that  of  my  aforesaid  church  and  my  successors. 
In  witness  to  which  I have  set  my  seal  to  these  presents. 
Given  at  Stamford  the  20th  Sept,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1041  [1341*].” 

Ordering  of  a Chantry  in  the  Church  of  Colwiche. 

“ To  all  the  sons  of  our  holy  mother  Church  who  shall 
see  these  letters  I,  Roger,  by  divine  permission  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Licb.,  health.  Know  that  vve  have  in- 
spected the  letters  of  our  beloved  son  in  Christ  Waster 
[Dominus]  Geoffrey  de  Wolseleye,  Clerk,  sealed  with  his 
seal,  which  are  as  follows  ; — 

“ To  the  Venerable  Father  in  Christ  and  his  own 
Reverend  Lord  Roger,  by  the  grace  of  God  Bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  his  bumble  and  devoted  clerk 
Geoffrey  de  Wolseleye  obedience,  reverence,  and  honour. 
The  Redeemer  of  the  human  race,  the  only  Son  of  God, 
whose  mercy  is  infinite,  mei'cifully  dealing  with  sinners, 
navigating  always  in  peril  and  sometimes  suft'ering  ship- 
wreck amidst  the  waves  of  the  world,  has  by  his  ineffable 
bounty  so  ordained  the  salvation  of  souls  tliat  they  may 
bo  cleansed  from  sins  by  the  eleemosynary  suffrages  of 
masses  and  orisons  and  offerings.  Ah,  how  happy 
that  cleansing  from  sins  ! How  eagerly  and  with  what 
sincere  affection  to  be  embraced  by  all  Christ’s  followers  ! 
Ah,  how  pious  and  desirable  that  relief  to  souls  in  trouble, 
through  divine  inspiration,  attainable  by  such  charitable 
gifts  and  such  works  of  piety  ! 

“ Having  reflected  upon  these  things  and  invoked  the 
favour  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  I have  founded  a chantry  to  the 
praise  of  the  divine  name  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  and  to  the  honour  of  all  the  saints 
in  the  prehendal  church  of  Colewicb  in  your  diocese, 
the  king  as  well  as  others  who  are  interested  in  this 
respect  consenting,  and  this  I have  done  for  the  salva- 
tion of  my  own  soul  and  those  of  my  parents  and  all  the 
faithful  departed  throughout  all  time.  This  chantry 
I have  endowed  according  to  my  means  witli  certain  of 
ray  tenements,  lands,  and  rents  to  the  value  of  five  marks 
per  annum,  as  is  more  fully  contained  in  my  charter  to 
Master  [Domino]  Roger  de  Sapton,  the  chaplain  about 
to  he  presented  by  me  to  the  aforesaid  chantry,  and  to 
his  successors, — on  condition  nevertheless  that  the  afore- 
said chaplain  or  another  to  be  presented  by  me  to  the 
said  chantry,  but  only  for  this  turn,  shall  after  admission 
celebrate,  and  that  he  shall,  so  far  as  human  infirmity 
permit,  add  every  day  a mass  or  other  service  as  I shall 
dispose,  in  which  use  lie  shall,  so  long  as  he  shall 
decorously  conduct  himself,  he  my  table  companion  to  eat 
and  to  drink  with  me  [erit  milii,  dum  se  lioneste  gesserit, 
in  esculentis  et  poculentis  socius  commensalis].  After- 
wards however,  in  case  the  chantry  become  vacant,  who- 
ever sliall  he  for  the  time  the  diocesan  of  the  place  shall 
within  twenty  days  of  his  having  notice  of  such  vacancy 
provide  the  chantry  with  a suitable  chaplain.  Other- 
wise let  the  presentation  for  that  turn  devol-re  upon  the 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lychfield,  and 
should  this  Chapter  for  fifteen  days  then  next  following 
wholly  neglect  to  make  such  presentation,  then  by  the 
fact  itself  [of  such  neglect]  let  a similar  right  pass 


* Bishop  Hobhouse,  -who  first  drew  attention  to  these 
documents,  suggested  the  amendment  of  adding  the 
omitted  three  centuries,  which  is  no  doubt  correct. 
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over  to  file  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Coventry. 
I will  and  order  moreover  that  the  same  Chaidain  Roger 
and  his  successors,  on  every  Sabbath  and  at  the  greater 
festivals  during  the  year  of  the  immaculate  and  glorious 
Virgin  Mary,  at  her  altar  in  the  prebendal  church  cele- 
brate the  aforesaid  masses.  But  on  each  other  day 
after  my  decease  let  this  chaplain,  canonical  impediment 
not  forbidding,  celebrate  a mass  for  the  dead,  and  espe- 
cially .for  my  soul  and  the  souls  of  my  parents  and  of 
all  my  ancestors  and  their  heirs,  and  for  the  souls  of 
all  to  whom  by  God's  will  I am  under  obligation,  and 
also  for  the  souls  in  general  of  all  benefactors  of  the  said 
chantry,  and  for  the  healthful  estate  of  the  aforesaid 
venerable  father  [Bishop  Roger]  who  is  to  confirm  this 
foundation  as  long  as  he  shall  live  and  for  his  soul  when 
he  shall  have  migrated  from  this  world,  saying  likewise 
day  by  day  as  is  fitting  a full  service  for  the  dead.  And 
my  will  is  that  the  said  chaplain  do  reside  in  the  manse  in 
the  vill  of  Wolseleye  assigned  by  me  to  the  aforesaid 
chantry,  hut  nevertheless  not  so  strictly  but  that  he 
may  sometimes  absent  himself  for  recreation  or  change 
of  air  or  for  visits  to  his  parents  and  friends  or  for  any 
other  just  cause  of  like  nature,  so  notwithstanding  that 
whatever  turns  he  absent  himself  his  whole  absence  shall 
not  exceed  the  space  of  one  month.  If  he  shall  for  any 
reason  absent  himself  for  more  than  a month,  he  shall 
subrogate  in  his  stead  another  fitting  chaplain  to  be 
provided  at  his  own  expetise,  who  shall,  as  long  as  his 
absence  lasts,  celebrate  masses  for  the  souls  aforesaid 
each  day  when  it  is  permitted  [by  the  canons].  Provided 
always  that  the  chaplain  strive  to  retui-n  with  every 
possible  celerity  to  his  own  chantry,  there  to  attend  in 
person  to  his  duties  as  it  is  fitting  he  should.  But  that 
the  said  chaplain  and  his  successors  may  hereby  be  enabled 
to  live  in  a more  honourable  manner,  and  perform  the 
duties  of  their  office  with  vigilance  and  devotion  and  in 
proportion  to  the  honour  with  which  I myself  may  invest 
it  and  the  amount  of  stipend  with  which  I may  endow  it, 
I will  and  direct  that  the  said  chaplain  shall  in  the  name 
of  the  said  chantry  have  of  my  goods  after  my  death 
a Breviary  as  used  at  Salisbury  [portiforium  de  usu 
Sarum]  and  a Missal,  and  sufficient  vestments,  with 
apparel  for  the  altar,  a fitting  chalice  with  corporals, 
also  from  his  commencement  [as  chaplain*]  two  third 
parts  of  his  said  lands,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
custom,  sown  at  my  exi)ense  and  one  third  part  fallow 
[warrectatam],  also  four  oxen  for  the  carucate  [plough- 
land] of  the  price  of  ten  shillings  for  each,  two  horses  for 
agriculture  [affrosf]  of  the  value  of  half  a mark  each, 
and  a plough  with  the  beloiigings  of  the  value  of  twelve 
shillings,  and  two  cart  horses  of  the  value  each  of  ten 
shillings ; also  two  cows  of  the  price  each  of  half  a mark. 
And  these  ornaments,  books,  lands  sown  as  before  said 
(or,  if  the  chaplain  shall  have  died  before  sowing  time, 
then  so  much  corn  as  the  sowing  shall  require),  as  many 
oxen,  horses,  cows,  and  other  goods  as  aforesaid  and  of 
the  same  value,  or  if  not,  then  the  value  itself,  are  to  be 
left  by  such  chaplain  to  his  successor,  and  so  on  for  ever 
by  the  last  successor  to  his  successor.  And  that  this  my 
foundation,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  [what  follows  is 
defective,  but  the  letters  seem  qu...ulli’  meo  judico’ 


* This  instrument,  which  is  translated  from  a tran- 
script in  the  W.  Salt  Library,  does  not  directly  specify 
the  quantity  of  lands,  but  seems  to  say  enough  for  one 
plough  ; but  it  has  before  referred  to  an  accompanying 
charter  granting  to  the  chaplain  land  of  the  value  of  five 
marks  annually.  That  charter  was  the  foundation,  this 
instrument  the  ordination. 

t Afferus  was  the  root  apparently  of  the  more  used 
word  averium,  so  well  known  to  our  law  (see  Ducange, 
Glossary). 


gratius  existit],  may  be  more  earnestly  observed,  my 
intention  is  that  each  chaplain  who  may  hold  it  for  the 
nonce  shall  here  swear  immediately  after  his  admission 
upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  God,  before  the  diocesan 
of  the  place  or  his  commissary,  that  he  will  in  all  thin>'s 
according  to  his  power  fulfil  everything  that  pertains  to 
him  and  maintain  it  to  my  full  intent  and  raeanin"-. 
Now  committing  the  petition  for  this  my  foundation  and 
its  amendment  to  the  pre-eminence (1)  of  your  discretion, 
I humbly  and  devoutly  ask  you  with  fatherly  kindness  to 
be  pleased  to  approve  of  the  foundation  itself  and  to 
confirm  it  for  ever  by  the  safeguard  [munimine]  of  your 
seal.  Given  at  Wolseleye  under  my  seal  the  sixth  day 
of  the  month  of  August,  a.d.  1341.” 

Jlatification  ly  the  Bishop. 

_ “Seeing  accordingly  that  by  the  chantry  here  men- 
tioned not  only  is  divine  worship  augmented,  but  the 
salvation  of  souls  advanced  in  no  trilling  degree,  we,  as 
far  as  wo  have  pontifical  power,  ratify  and  approve  and 
confirm  it  in  the  Lord,  saving  ever  in  all  things  however 
the  right,  dignity,  and  honour  of  our  churches  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield.  Given  at  Heywod  the  fourth  before  the 
Kalend  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  aforesaid  and 
in  the  tw'entieth  year  of  our  own  consecration.” 

The  bishop  who  confirms  Wolseley’s  foundation 
was  Eoger  de  Northburgh,  who  was  consecrated 
in  June,  1322,  which  agrees  with  the  date  above 
assigned,  for  October,  1341,  would  be  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  consecration.  In  Le  Neve’s 
Fasti,  edit.  Hardy,  vol.  i.  p.  550,  it  is  said  in  the 
text  that  the  bishop  was  appointed  by  the  Pope, 
but  the  note  gives  the  Latin  letter  of  King 
Edward  II.  to  the  Pope,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  bishop  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  “ at 
the  instance  ” of  the  royal  writer.  Yet  it  appears 
that  the  latter  had  written  a previous  letter  re- 
commending Eobert  Baldok,  Archdeacon  of 
Middlesex  and  Canon  of  Lichfield,  for  the  same 
see.  Bishop  Northburgh  died  1358,  and  was 
interred  in  his  own  cathedral  at  Lichfield. 

On  candid  consideration  of  the  above  documents 
I think  it  must  be  admitted  that  Browne  Willis 
and  Mr.  Harwood  in  the  works  I have  cited  have 
read  hastily  the  initial  lines  only  of  the  pre- 
bendary’s licence,  and  falling  upon  a chantry 
foundation  and  reading  the  prebendary’s  name  tO' 
the  licence  read  no  further,  but  concluded  that  he 
was  the  founder  too,  although  the  “ Ordinatio”  by 
G-eoffrey  Wolseley  follows  the  licence,  the  date  of 
both  being  1341.  Harwood  says  (p.  220) ; “ Eobert 
de  Woodhouse  succeeded  {i.e.  as  Prebendary  of  Col- 
wich)  on  Northburgh’s  resignation.  He  founded 
about  1340  a chantry  in  Colwich  Church.  John 
Hinton  was  admitted  to  it  Id.  Maii,  1338,  on 
Woodhouse’s  resignation  as  I judge.”  Now  there 
is  evidently  an  error  in  the  last  date,  for  when  the 
chantry  was  founded  in  1341  Woodhouse  was  the 
prebendary,  as  we  have  seen,  for  as  such  he  licensed 
it.  In  the  absence  of  proof  of  another  founda- 
tion J we  may  assume  there  was  but  one  and  one 

I It  appears  from  Harwood  (Lichfield,  p.  502)  that  to 
this  chantry  belonged  a house  in  Lichfield,  next  Lady 
Vere’s. 
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' founder,  Geoffrey  Wolseley.  The  latter  again  is 
named  “ Clericus,”  and  engages  during  good 
behaviour  to  give  the  chaplain  a seat  at  his  own 
table  for  his  repasts.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
I chaplain  is  to  be  by  this  entertained  by  the  resi- 
I dent  incumbent,  and  that  the  latter  is  Vicar  of 
Colvvich,  or,  from  the  nature  and  locality  of  the 
j manse  which  is  to  accompany  the  endowment  and 
the  name  itself  of  the  founder,  that  such  vicar  is 
some  near  relative  of  the  house  of  Wolseley,  which 
i is  close  in  the  vicinity  1 But  I must  admit  tliat 
' I find  no  member  of  that  house  bearing  the 
i founder’s  Christian  name  in  any  book  or  MS.  to 
I which  I liave  access.*  T.  J.  M. 

Stafford.  . 

I 

I 

i SIIAKSPEARIANA. 

I “ Earthlier  happy,”  “Midsummer  Night’s 
i Dream,”  Act  i.  sc.  1,  l.  *76  (5*"  S.  x.  243,  284.)— 

' Permit  me  to  add  a postscript,  not  to  modify  what 
i I have  already  written  (for  I still  hold  the  text  to 
be  correct  as  printed  in  the  first  folio,  1623),  but 
! to  give  an  important  parallel  passage  from  Erasmus. 

! It  by  no  means  follows  inductively  that  Shake- 
I speare  had  read  the  Colloquia  Familiaria,  either 
' in  the  Latin  original  or  in  an  English  translation, 
i Probably  he  was  perfectly  able  to  construe  the  Latin, 
despite  Dr.  Farmer’s  disparaging  opinion  of  his 
1 linguistic  attainments,  or  rare  Ben  Jonson’s  ascrip- 
j tion  to  him  of  “little  Latin  and  less  Greek,”  which 
! must  be  regarded  as  an  indirect  contrast  to  Ben’s 
I own  attainments,  and  not  a positive  statement  of 
i any  woefully  defective  scholarship.  As  to  English 
I translations  of  the  Colloquia,  I believe  there  were 
j none  completed  before  the  date  required,  viz.  1600 
I or  earlier.  But  I have  not  at  hand  the  means  of 
verifying  this  statement.  There  were  selections  of 
i the  dialogues  published  in  1557, 1568  (this  was  by 
N.  L.,  probably  Nicholas  Leigh  or  Nicholas  Ling, 
under  the  title  of  A Modest  Meane  to  Manage, 

I 34  leaves).  The  Seven  Dialogues,  translated  by 
I W.  Burton,  and  printed  for  Nicholas  Ling,  were 
i not  published  until  1606,  and  did  not  include  the 
one  to  which  I am  about  to  refer.  Here  is  the 
' quotation,  first  from  N.  Bailey’s  version  of  All  the 
' Familiar  Colloquies  of  Desiderius  Erasmus  of 
I Eotterdam,  &c.,  1725.  which  has  been  reprinted 
I this  present  year  by  Eobert  Eoberts,  of  Boston, 

I with  all  his  well-known  elegance  and  accuracy  of 
typography,  and  published  by  Eeeves  & Turner, 
196,  Strand.  At  p.  219  of  the  first  volume,  in  the 
I dialogue  between  a Lover  and  a Maiden,  which 
Bailey  styles  “a  very  chaste  Wooing,  mingling 
I many  philosophical  Notions  with  pleasant  Jokes,” 
; the  following  passage  of  arms  occurs.  Pamphilus, 
the  lover,  is  asked  by  the  maiden  (to  put  him  ofl 
from  a close  argument)  : 

i * The  documents  above  cited  have  discrepancies  in  the 
[ spelling  of  the  names  of  the  same  persons  and  places, 

I and  these  the  translation  retains. 


“ Pray  do  you  answer  me  this  Question  ; which  is  the 
most  pleasant  sight,  a Rose  fresh  and  fair  upon  the  Tree, 
or  one  gathered  and  withering  in  the  Handl  ” 

Pamphilus  answers  her  thus  : — 

“ J look  upoTv  that  [as]  the  happier  Rose  that  dies  in  a 
Man's  Hand ; there  delighting  the  Sight  and  Smell, 
than  that  which  withers  away  upon  the  Bush,  for  it 
would  die  there,  if  it  were  let  alone.  As  that  Wine  has 
the  most  Honour  done  it;  that  is  drank  before  it  grows 
dead,”  &c. 

Here  is  the  passage  in  the  original  : — 

“ Ego  rosam  existimo  feliciorem,  quM  marcescit  in 
hominis  manu,  delectans  interim  et  oculos  et  nares,  quam 
qu^  senescit  in  frutice  : nam  et  illic  futurura  erat,  ut 
niarcesceret,”  &c. — Prod  et  Puellce,  in  Desid.  Jirasmi 
Rot.  Collocjuia  Familiaria,  ed.  P.  Rabi,  Roterdami,  1693. 

This  must  suffice,  no  earlier  edition  being  in  my 
private  library.  The  Colloquia  appeared  before 
1522.  “Earthlier  happy”  well  represents  the 
“feliciorem”;  and  all  true  lovers  of  Shakespeare 
should  do  their  best  to  keep  his  text  from  being 
made  a Bdrenbodcn,  for  ursine  gambols  of  posturists 
who  fail  to  understand  the  English  language. 
Typographical  errors  of  a bewildering  kind  are 
less  numerous  in  the  first  folio  than  is  generally 
believed.  All  who  delight  in  studying  early 
English  literature  w'ell  know  that  other  books  are 
full  of  faults  from  careless  printing  or  misread 
manuscripts.  Few  authors  corrected  the  press  for 
themselves.  I myself  plead  guilty  to  a slip  of  the 
pen,  on  p.  285  of  the  present  volume.  Catharine 
Glover,  not  Margaret,  is  the  name  of  the  “ Fair 
Maid  of  Perth.”  Margaret  is  a Eamsay,  although 
not  the  original  “ Peg  a Eamsay,”  known  to  Sir 
Toby  and  old  musicians.  J.  W.  E. 

Molasb,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 

“Twelfth  Night,”  Act  i.  sc.  3,  ll.  129-32. — 
“And.  Taurus!  Thatfs]  sides  and  heart. 

To.  No  sir,  it  is  leggs  and  thighes : let  me  see  thee 
caper.[— ] Ha,  higher : [— ] ha,  ha,  excellent.” 

We  do  not  expect  Sir  Andrew  to  know  the 
commonest  known  things,  and  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  him  give  to  Taurus  the  parts  supposed,  with 
a .slight  difference,  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
Leo  : “ Leo  the  heart  and  back,”  say  and  depict 
the  almanacs  of  the  time.  But  why  does  Sir  Toby 
give  Taurus  what  Batman  and  the  same  authorities 
give  to  Aquarius  (legs)  and  Sagittarius  (thighs)? 
Were  I a modern  emendator,  that  is  an  improver — 
in  my  own  belief— of  Shakespere’s  sense,  I would 
immediately  suggest,  either  (1)  the  substitution 
of  these  two  constellations  for  Taurus,  a beast 
clearly  unsuited  for  dansing  except  in  a china 
shop,  or  (2)  the  substitution  of  “thro.at  and  neck,” 
the ‘parts  affected  by  him,  for  the  erroneous  “ leggs 
and  thighes.” 

Seeing,  however,  a few  objections  to  either 
course,  I prefer  leaving  the  words  as  they  stand, 
as  did  Singer,  who  I find  also  noticed  Sir  Toby’s 
erroneous  correction ; and  I ask  myself,  Did 
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Sliakespere  err  in  a manner  palpable  to  his  most 
illiterate  auditor,  or  did  he  intend  to  make  both 
knights  blunder,  or  did  Sir  Toby  err  with  intent? 
Common  sense  tells  ns  that  the  last  supposition  is 
alone  admissible.  As  I understand  it.  Sir  Toby, 
in  his  usual  manner,  takes  advantage  of  his  brother 
knight’s  crass  ignorance  and  boorishness  to  poke 
fun  at  him.  “ Shall  we  liave  some  revels?”  asks 
Sir  Andrew.  “Why  not?”  says  Sir  Toby;  and  in 
allusion  to  his  northern  friend’s  clumsy  build  and 
want  of  grace,  he  adds,  “ Were  we  not  born  under 
Taurus  ? and  as  Taurus  is  legs  and  thighs,  you 
should  dance  inimitably  ; let  me  see  thee  caper.” 
And  then  he  disguises  the  ironical  laughter  at  his 
uncouthness  by  the  addition  of  “ excellent.” 

I think  it  also  not  improbable  that  Sir  Toby  in 
saying,  “dV'’ere  we  [i.e.  were  you.  Sir  Andrew]  not 
born  under  Taurus?”  hid  another  sarcasm.  In  the 
language  of  St.  Batman,  “he  is  [also]  the  house  of 
substance,  and  of  riches,  and  possession,  of  re- 
ceiving and  giving,  and  is  called  Taurus,  a Bull,  for 
a Bull  earing  maketh  the  land  [or  Sir  Toby] 
plenteous  and  rich.”  B.  Nicholson. 

“ Measure  for  Measure,”  Act  hi.  sc.  1, 
118  (5«>  S.  X.  83,  182,  303.)— After  Mrs. 
Thomas’s  and  Mr.  Spence’s  comments,  and  my 
former  ones,  I don’t  think  it  worthwhile  to  discuss 
the  meaning  of  “delighted”  any  further,  and  I 
willingly  leave  the  common  sense  of  our  con- 
tempoi-aries  and  after-comers  to  judge  between  my 
friend  Dr.  Nicholson’s  meaning  of  delighted,  “dis- 
lighted,  darkened,”  and  mine,  “fitted  for,  capable, 
or  full  of  delight.”  But  Dr.  Nicholson’s  assertion 
that  “ every  commentator  and  editor  that  he  is 
accpialnted  with  has  rejected  this  first  [natural  and 
plain]  thought,  and  either  given  an  obviously 
untenable  explanation  or  emendation,  or  left  it 
insoluble,”  seemed  so  strange  'that  I took  down 
my  Singer — the  edition  I always  use — and  found 
this,  which  is  certainly  tenable,  and  in  its  last 
paragraph  coincides  with  my  view  : — ■ 

“ Delighted  is  occasionally  used  by  Shakespeare  for 
delighting,  or  causing  delight ; delighted  in.  So,  in 
Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  -3 : 

‘ If  virtue  in  delighted  beauty  lack.’ 

And  Cymheline,  Act  v.  sc.  4 : 

‘ Whom  best  I love,  I cross,  to  make  my  gift 
The  more  delayed,  delighted.' 

The  delighting  spirit  and  the  fiery  hath  are  a parallel 
antithesis  to  sensible  warm  motion  and  kneaded,  clod. 
See  this  passage  amply  discussed  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  113,  139,  200,  250,  329.” 

Cannot  we  then  now  drop  the  subject  1 

F.  J.  Furnivall. 

[This  discussion  is  closed.] 

“ Sneap.” — Falstaff  (2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1 ) says  to 
the  Chief  Justice,  “ My  lord,  I will  not  undergo 
this  sneap  without  reply.”  And  so  the  other  day, 
d propios  of  a family  who  were  over-indulged  in 


their  youth,  a Westmoreland  man  said  to  me  on 
Windermere,  “Aye,  it’s  a pity  but  wat  tha’d 
been  snaaped  when  tha  was  yoong.”  Snape  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  as  a surname  in  Yorkshire. 

A.  J.  M. 


“IIOMERI  QU/E  NUNC  EXTANT,”  &c. 

I am  sorry  to  see  that  the  writer  of  the  brief 
notice  {ante,  p.  379)  of  my  pamphlet,  Ilomeri  gum 
nunc  extant,  &c.,  has  so  completely  misunderstood 
my  meaning  and  object  as  to  suppose  (if  he  really 
does  suppose)  that  “ in  this  instance  no  doubt  we 
have  a jest,”  and  a “ condensation  of  the  misty 
vapours  of  scepticism  and  priggery,”  &c.  That  he 
has  never  looked  into  the  subject  at  all  is  evident, 
if  only  from  his  quoting  the  author  of  one  of  the 
Hymns,  “the  blind  old  Bard  of  Chios’  rocky  isle,” 
as  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

I desire  to  state  distinctly  that  I am  perfectly 
serious  in  putting  forward,  as  the  result  of  many 
years’  study  of  the  question,  the  arguments,  which 
I believe  to  be  sound  and  logical  throughout,  on 
the  comparatively  late  date  and  composition  of  the 
present  Homeric  texts.  I say  they  were,  most 
certainly,  not  the  same  texts  which  Pindar  or  the 
Tragics  used,  if,  which  I very  much  doubt,  they 
used  any  “ texts  ” at  all.  I hold  that  from  the 
older  epics  they  were  acquainted  with  our  present 
texts  are  largely  made  up  ; and  surely  the  material 
from  which  a long  written  poem  is  made  up  must 
antedate  the  composite  form  of  it.  I af&rm, 
further,  that  it  is  not  till  the  age  of  Plato  that  our 
Homer  is  definitely  quoted  or  referred  to.  I 
would  remind  the  reviewer,  in  all  seriousness,  that 
as  somebody  must  have  first  reduced  the  countless 
ballads  about  Troy  (the  material  of  not  less  than 
eighty  Greek  tragedies)  into  a literary  shape,  and 
as  all  the  evidence  we  have  tends  to  show  that  a 
written  literature  was  much  later  than  has  been 
commonly  supposed,  it  is  really  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  the  name  of  this  first  editor  and 
compiler  of  “ Homer  ” should  remain  unknown. 

If,  however,  the  writer  will  refer  to  chap,  xxxix. 
of  F.  A.  Wolf’s  Prolegomena,  he  will  see  the 
reasons  that  very  learned  writer  had  for  believing 
that  Antimachus  of  Colophon  had  a good  deal  to 
do  with  the  compilation  of  our  texts ; and  if  he 
wdll  compare  as  carefully  as  I have  done  the 
diction  of  Homer  with  that  of  Herodotus,  the 
countryman  and  contempor.ary  of  Antimachus,  ho 
will  find  good  grounds  for  allowing  that  the 
tradition  may  be  a true  one  in  a very  wide  sense, 
that  Antimachus  “ edited  Homer.” 

F.  A.  Palet. 


Capel  Lofft,  of  Troston  Hall,  Suffolk,  and 
Napoleon  I. — In  looking  over  the  correspondence 
of  the  late  Capel  Lofft,  of  Troston  Hall,  Suffolk,  I 
came  uiron  several  packets  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
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r poleon’s  hair.  One  of  these  packets  is  accompanied 
( by  the  following  letter,  which  may  interest  your 
I readers  both  as  an  historical  curiosity  and  because 
i it  seems  a strange  specimen  of  French,  considering 
f who  wrote  it  : — 

“JP  le  Comte  de  Milleraye  prcsente  Sea  respects  ;i  M' 
( Capel  Lofl't,  & d’a)irj;s  lea  Ordrea  cht,  phis  grancl  des 
j Hommes,  comme  il  I’a  Justement  intitule,  il  lui  remet 
i inclus  un  floccon  do  sea  Clieveu.\ — Comma  un  Gage  de 

fson  Eatime  pour  Sea  priiicipes,  & de  Sa  Gratitude  du 
Zele  qu’i!  a tcinoigne  pour  Sa  Cause. 

“Napoleon  Bonaparte  comptera  toujours  JP  Capel 
J Loff't  parnii  Sea  Amis  lea  plus  Affectionnea.  M''  le  Comte 

1 de  Milleraye  Saisit  la  presente  Occasion,  pour  I’Assurer 

i de  son  Estirae  la  plus  parfaite,  & de  Sa  Consideration  la 

. plus  distinguce. 

“ Plymouth,  11  Aout.  1815.” 

1 This  letter  was  evidently  written  about  the  time 

• when  Capel  Lofft  acquired  historical  notoriety  by 

f having,  as  a barrister,  moved  the  Court  of  King’s 

; Bench  to  issue  a writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  bring 

I up  the  body  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  detained 

■ on  board  the  Northumberland  in  Plymouth  Har- 

I hour.  The  Avrit  was  granted,  but  the  ship  had 

: sailed  for  St.  Helena  before  it  was  served. 

Another  packet  of  hair  tliat  I found  had  the 
following  superscription  : “ Hair  of  the  Emperor 
' Napoleon  cut  off'  at  St.  Helena  19  Oct.  1816  & 
. brought  over  by  Count  Piontkowski.” 

E.  A.  Lofft  Holden. 

School  House,  Ipswich. 

Curious  Coincidences. — The  following  instance 
' occurred  in  iny  own  family  some  year  or  two  ago, 
and  was  communicated  to  me  the  same  day.  My 
wife  wrote  one  evening  to  her  sister,  who  was  then 
living  at  Ealing,  and  asked  her  to  come  and  meet 
her  on  the  folloiving  day  at  2.30  p.m.  at  the  Crystal 
; Palace  Bazaar,  Oxford  Street.  This  place  was 
named  because  there  is  an  entrance  hall  provided 
■I  with  seats  where  one  can  sit  down  and  Avait  if  the 
friend  expected  does  not  arrive.  Accordingly,  the 
next  day  two  members  of  my  family  Avere  at  the 
Bazaar  at  the  time  appointed,  and  about  two 
minutes  afterwards  they  saiv  my  Avife’s  sister 
coming  up,  and  thought,  of  course,  she  had  come 
in  consequence  of  having  received  the  post-card. 
But  it  very  quickly  came  out  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation that  she  had  never  received  the  card,  and 
that  it  Avas  altogether  independently  of  that  that 
she  had  come  along  Oxford  Street.  She  had  had 
■'  no  idea  that  she  should  meet  her  sister.  It  may 
be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  the  two  sisters  were 
' 1 frequently  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  that  hour  and 

I , at  that  place,  but  this  Avas  not  the  case.  I believe 

' ! they  had  met  there  before,  but  only  once  or  twice, 

‘ and  at  very  long  intervals.  Spiritualists  would  say 
that  the  Avish  which  aalts  in  the  one  sister’s  mind 
' had  found  its  way  to  the  other  sister,  and  had 
r impelled  her,  without  her  being  in  the  least  aAA'are 

f of  it,  to  go  to  London  and  to  that  part  of  it.  At 

all  events,  it  was  a very  strange  coincidence,  and 


the  chances  of  the  two  sisters  meeting  on  that  day, 
at  that  place  and  at  that  hour,  must  have  been 
infinitesimally  small. 

I have  headed  this  note  “ curious  coincidences,” 
though  I give  only  one  example,  because  I trust 
that  others  Avill  be  forthcoming.  F.  Chance. 

Syilenliam  Hill. 

Another  Curiosity  of  Literature  (see  ante, 
p.  326.) — It  is  Geoi'ge  Macdonald,  in  his  Phantasies 
(slightly  altered),  Avho  comes  in  authoritatively  to 
beAvail  the  ease  Avith  Avhich  typographical  errors  are 
made,  Avhile  we  are  roving  about  and  not  correcting 
proofs  : — 

“ Alas,  hoAv  easily  type  goes  Avroug  ! 

A ‘ copy  ’ foul,  Avitli  a blot  too  strong. 

And  there  follow  misprints,  then  conjectures  vain ; 
And  the  text  is  never  at  rest  again.” 

By  some  such  accident  the  transmutation  of  the 
lines, 

“And  many  a fancy,  lightly  born 
Of  bygone  travel,  Avith  them  blent,”  &c., 
into  the  Dumfriesian  misprint  of  “by-gone  trowel’’’ 
&c.,  Avas  rendered  unintelligible.  It  is  here  noted, 
although  in  itself  a trifle,  because  it  is  connected 
Avith  kindred  matters.  In  almost  all  cases  of 
conjectural  emendation,  Shakespearian  or  other- 
wise, we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  the  Avord  in- 
tended to  have  been  Avritten  and  printed  was 
colourably  like  the  evidently  wrong  Avord  Avhich 
may  appear  in  type.  Most  errors  Avhich  meet  us 
are  of  this  class.  Others  are  often  simply  mis- 
placements of  words  or  letters,  often  from  the  eye 
having  twice  read  the  same  passage.  “Travel” 
turns  into  “trowel”  in  Dumfries;  “fancy,  lightly” 
repeats  itself,  by  sleight  of  hand,  in  Kent.  These 
two  examples  are  representative  facts.  Let  the 
wise  perpend.  As  to  the  crux  from  the  Child’s 
Otvn  Magazine,  the  nearest  guess  that  I can  give, 
as  a solution  of  the  puzzle,  is  this.  Probably  two 
letters  in  the  original  MS.  had  been  misread  : the 
printed  j and  one  y may  haAre  been  written  t and  1. 
The  whole  line  would  therefore  read  thus 
“ And  its  golden  hlooms  less  lofty  above.” 

If  it  be  not  this,  let  some  other  Daniel  interpret. 
It  may  not  make  poetry  or  sensible  description, 
but  it  is  English.  J.  W.  E. 

Molasli,by  Ashford,  Kent. 

[The  P.  D.  says  that  misreading  the  manuscript  liad 
nothing  to  do  Avith  the  “pie”  in  the  line  from  the  Child's 
Own  Magazine.  When  the  compositor  broke  a portion 
of  the  line  he,  in  all  probability,  lost  one  or  two  of  the 
letters,  and  supplied  sufficient  at  random,  from  his 
“ case,”  to  fill  out  the  line.  The  P.  B.  suggests  that  tho 
line  should  read : — 

“And  its  golden  blossoms  of  joy  above.” 

The  compositor  no  doubt  intended  to  get  the  proof  and 
set  the  matter  right  before  going  to  press,  but  it  slipped 
his  memory.  ] 

The  Bishop  and  the  Robber. — The  following 
illustrates  the  transference  that  takes  place  in  th 
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tradition  of  a legend.  In  this  case  the  story  is 
that  two  robbers  see  a bishop  coming  ; one  lies  on 
the  ground  pretending  to  be  dead,  while  the  other 
begs  of  the  bishop  for  means  to  remove  and  bury 
his  companion,  who  has  suddenly  died.  The 
money  is  given,  the  beggar  returns  to  the  actor, 
and  then  discovers,  to  his  horror,  that  he  is  dead 
indeed.  It  is  told  of  Archbishop  Leighton  (ol^. 
1684)  in  The  Missioner’s  Mamial  of  Anecdotes,  by 
the  Rev.  A.  G.  Jackson  (London,  J.  T.  Hayes, 
n.d.),  p.  98  (Mr.  Hayes  but  seldom  dates  his 
books).  It  is  there  c^uoted  from  The  Pro- 
videncc  of  God  Illustrated.  Next,  I find  it, 
with  sliglitly  altered  details,  told  of  St.  Patrick 
(fifth,  cent.)  in  Baring-Gould’s  Lives  of  the  Aaints, 
April,  1873,  p,  338.  Here  the  survivor  became 
St.  Manghold,  patron  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  But, 
so  far  as  I know,  the  original  story  is  told  of 
Epiphanius  {oh.  403).  It  may  be  seen  in  Cave’s 
Primitive  Christianity,  sixth  ed.,  1702,  p.  386, 
quoted  from  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  27. 

W.  C.  B. 

Rochdale. 

A Coincidence. — 

“ Sicut  slbi  conscius  alti 
Vulneris,  adversum  moriens  it  miles  in  hostem, 
Attollitque  inanum  et  ferro  labente  minatur.” 

Leo  Mansuetus,  SlcUd  Silv.,  1.  ii.  v.  15. 

“ Up  sprunjT  young  Silas,  he  hurled  his  gun  away  ; 

Lynch  fixed  him  with  his  rifle  from  the  ambush  where 
he  lay ; 

The  bullet  pierced  his  manly  breast,  yet,  valiant  to  the 
last, 

He  drew  his  fatal  bowie  knife  and  up  his  foxtail  cast. 

With  tottering  steps  and  glazing  eye  he  cleared  the 
space  between, 

And  stabbed  the  air  as  in  Macleth  still  stabs  the 
younger  Kean.” 

Bon  Gaultier,  The  Alabama  Bud. 

Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 

Frere’s  Epitaph  on  Canning.— In  the  first 
volume  of  the  Works  of  .John  Hookham  Frere 
(1872),  pp.  312-3,  there  are  two  versions  of  this 
epitaph,  a longer  and  a shorter  one,  and  in  each 
the  same  lame  line  occurs — the  third  in  the 
following  cpiotation  : — 

“ Admir’d  of  all,  and  by  the  best  approv’d. 

By  those  who  best  had  known  him  best  belov'd. 

His  sovereign's  support,  and  the  people's  choice, 

When  Euro])e’s  balance  trembled  on  the  poise. 

Call’d  to  command  by  their  united  voice.” 

It  is  strange  that  such  a line  should  have  been 
written  by  one  who  was  a master  of  versification, 
and  who  naturally  would  have  taken  the  greatest 
pains  with  the  epitaph  of  his  political  hero. 
Surely  Frere  could  not  have  meant  to  accentuate 
the  first  syllable  of  support.  Or  is  the  word  a 
misprint  for  something  else  1 The  two  volumes 
swarm  with  errors,  far  outnumbering  those  noticed 
in  the  long  list  of  “ errata.”  Jaydee. 


The  Ettrick  Shepherd. — One  of  James  Hogg’s 
sweetest  and  simplest  lyrics,  both  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  and  his  own,  is  The  Skylark,  beginning 
“ Bird  of  the  wilderness.”  One  of  the  bard’s 
correspondents,  conceiving  that  there  was  some 
covert  or  equivocal  meaning  in  certain  expressions 
contained  in  the  last  stanza  of  the  ode,  asked  for 
an  explanation.  The  poet,  in  a letter  not  before 
printed,  thus  made  answer  : — 

“ Altrive  Lake,  Oct.  27,  1833. 

“ My  poetry  in  general  is  so  simple  and  plain  that  the 
meaning  is  seldom  equivocal.  In  the  sentence  you 
allude  to,  I merely  meant  the  descent  of  the  skylark,  who 
begins  his  song  on  the  f ringe  of  the  cloud  at  the  break 
of  day,  but  when  the  sun  rises  bright  drops  down  beside 
his  mate  till  the  evening.  The  laverock  (or  skylark)  has 
always  been  a peculiar  favourite  of  mine,  for  he  was, 
like  myself,  an  inmate  of  the  wilds,  and  the  companion  of 
my  boyhood.  Oft  have  I lain  in  the  grey  of  the  morning 
and  tried  in  vain  to  discover  him  from  his  notes  on  high, 
until  the  rising  sun  revealed  him  to  me  like  a little 
musical  star  on  the  breast  of  heaven.  Many  of  iny  best 
poetical  effusions  have  reference  to  this  beloved  bird.” 

I am  privileged  to  epuote  the  preceding  from  the 
original  iu  the  possession  of  tlie  Baron  de 
Bogoushevsky.  Charles  Rogers. 

Grampian  Lodge,  Forest  Hill. 

Petrarch’s  Ermine  would  rather  die  than 
suffer  its  pure  skin  to  be  soiled.  In  Petrarch’s 
sweet  song  of  the  Triumpjh  of  Death,  the  ermine 
figures,  in  the  standard  of  the  hrigata  allegra  led 
by  Laura,  as  the  type  of  purity  : — 

“ Era  la  lor  vittoriosa  insegna 
In  canipo  verde  un  candido  armellino; 

Ch’oro  lino,  e topati  al  collo  tegna.” 

And  in  Bernardino  Dauiello’s  Spositione  the  reason 
is  thus  given  : — 

“ Era  la  lor  vittoriosa  insegna  un  candido  armellino,  e 
bene,  perche  cosi  come  r/uesto  animate  si  lascia  piu  tosto 
occidere,  che  voglia  la  sua  candidezza  macckiare,  coai  la 
donna  c’  ha  a cuore  1’  honor  suo,  vorra  piu  tosto  morire, 
che  lasciarsi  contaminare.” 

Very  likely  other  commentators  on  the  passage 
have  given  particulars  concerning  this  strange  idea 
respecting  the  ermine,  but  I have  never  seen  any 
other  reference  to  it,  and  some  readers  of  “N.  & Q.” 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  trace  it  back  to  earlier 
sources,  and  show  how  it  arose. 

James  Hooper. 

Denmark  Hill. 

“Peace  whth  honour.” — Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
now  celebrated  .saying,  “ Peace  with  honour,”  is 
curiously  anticipated  in  the  play  of  Fletcher  (?) 
called  I'lie  Queen  of  Corinth,  Act  i.  sc.  1 : — 

“ Eiaton.  The  general  is  return’d  then  ? 

Neanthes.  With  much  honour. 

Sosicles.  And  peace  concluded  with  the  prince  of 
Argos  ? 

Nean.  To  the  Queen's  wishes.” 

A.  Harrison. 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
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Wife-selling.— The  following,  from  the  Public 
Advertiser,  Sept.  19,  1768,  illustrates  the  British 
custom  of  selling  wives,  and  is  rather  amusing  : — 
“ On  Thursday  last  a publican  in  Shoreditch  sold  his 
wife  to  a butcher  for  a ticket  in  the  present  lottery,  on 
condition  that  if  the  ticket  be  drawn  a blank  he  is  to 
have  his  wife  again  as  soon  as  the  drawing  of  the  lottery 
is  over.” 

0. 


Ourrirs. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Hannah  More’s  “Repository  Tracts”: 
Mrs.  Melroive  (or  Melrow). — I wish  very 
much  to  get  hold  of  an  old  edition  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More’s  Repository  Tracts,  published  at  the  time 
of  the  great  scarcity  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Also  I want  to  get  hold  of  a book  of  a certain 
Mrs.  Melrowe  (or  Melrow),  who  flourished  at  the 
same  time  as  Count  Rumford  ; and  when  he  set 
forth  his  improved  grates  and  stoves  she  furnished 
recipes  for  cheap  and  savoury  dishes  to  cook  at 
them.  I think  she  also  furnished  some  hints  and 
recipes  to  Mrs.  Hannah  More  for  her  Repository 
Tracts.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me 
any  information  about  Mrs.  Melrowe  ? 

Llanover. 

The  Origin  of  the  Beaumont, s of  Folking- 
HAJi. — Who  was  the  father  of  Henry,  first  Lord 
Beaumont  1 Barnes  says  he  was  Louis,  son  of 
Charles  of  France,  King  of  Naples.  Burke  says 
he  was  probably  the  son  of  John  de  Brienne,  King 
of  Jerusalem.  Anderson  and  Dugdale  give  both 
accounts,  declining  to  decide.  The  son  of  Charles, 
^according  to  Anderson,  died  an  infant  in  1248. 
Can  no  more  certainty  be  had  than  this  ? 

Hermentrude. 

Where  was  Marshal  Saxe  Born? — In  some 
biographies  Dresden  is  mentioned  as  the  place  of 
his  birth,  in  others  Goslar.  In  Murray’s  Hand- 
book  for  N.  Germany  I find  the  following  passage  : 
— “ Marshal  Saxe,  son  of  the  celebrated  Aurora 
von  Kdnigsmark,  mistress  of  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
was  born  at  Goslar,  Oct.  28,  1696.  His  birth  is 
registered  here  as  ‘ Meurice,  son  of  a great  lady, 
born  in  Winkel’s  house,’  without  the  name  of 
father  or  mother.”  This  is  so  circumstantial  that 
it  seems  to  settle  the  question.  Jaydee. 

Walter  Hussey  Burgh  : Charles  Kendal 
Eushe. — I have  not  been  able  to  find  a complete 
speech  made  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  by 
Walter  Hussey  Burgh.  In  Grattan’s  Life  and 
Speeches,  edited  by  his  son,  only  a portion  of  one 
of  his  speeches  is  given.  Nor  can  I find  a speech 
made  by  Charles  Kendal  Bushe  either  in  the  Irish 


House  of  Commons  or  at  the  bar.  Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  assist  me  with  information 
on  the  subject  ? I require  one  or  two  complete 
speeches  from  both  orators.  R.  H.  Read. 

“Knitbeggar”  and  “ Couplebeggar.” — Mr. 
Earwaker,  in  his  History  of  East  Cheshire,  gives 
extracts  from  the  parish  register  of  Wilmslow, 
some  of  which  record  marriages  performed  in  two 
cases  by  a “ couplebegger  ” and  in  two  others  by 
a “ knitbegger.”  It  is  evident  that  these  not  over- 
complimentary designations  are  intended  for 
irregular  performers  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  but 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms  is  not  evident, 
and  they  do  not  occur  in  any  of  the  glossaries  yet 
issued  by  the  English  Dialect  Society.  Can  any 
further  explanation  be  given  ? 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Bank  Cottage,  Barton-on-lrwell. 

Salmasius’s  “ Defensio  Regia  pro  Carolo  I.” 
— Has  a complete  English  translation  ever  been 
published?  Prof.  Masson  says  {Life  of  Milton 
and  History  of  his  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  174)  : “It  was- 
not  that  it  could  do  much  harm  at  home.  There 
was  no  English  translation  of  it,  and  for  those  who 
could  read  the  Latin  there  was  nothing  very  new 
in  the  argument.”  In  a foot-note  Prof.  Masson 
mentions  a French  translation  {Apoloyie  Royale 
pour  Charles  I.  p)<^r  Claude  de  Saumaize,  Paris, 
1650,  12mo.),  but  adds  : “ I am  not  aware  that  to 
this  day  there  has  been  any  English  translation. 
Lowndes  mentions  none.”  The  fact,  if  it  is  a fact, 
is  surely  a curious  one.  The  energetic  royalists  at 
home  must  have  been  strangely  careless  if  they 
permitted  the  arguments  of  the  greatest  scholar  of 
the  day  on  behalf  of  their  master  to  be  only  known 
to  the  more  learned  classes.  One  would  fancy 
that  copies  in  the  vernacular  would  instantly  have 
been  sent  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England.  William  George  Black. 

Ij  Alfred  Terrace,  Hillliead,  Glasgow. 

“ Outset.” — Is  this  still  used  in  Gloucestershire 
for  excepit?  Cotgrave,  in  his  Briefe  Directions  to 
learne  the  French  Tonyue,  says  : “ Fors  for  hors, 
as  fors  qne  cela ; Except  that,  for  hors  mis  cela. 
As  in  Gloucester  shire  they  likewise  say  ‘ Outset 
that  ’ for  ‘ except  that.’ ” F.  J.  F. 

Barony  of  Willoughby  of  Parham.— This 
title,  created  in  1547,  became  extinct  in  1779, 
upon  the  death  of  the  last  heir  male  of  the  body 
of  the  first  lord.  But  owing  to  a mistake  in  the 
succession — an  error  probably  unique  in  the  annals 
of  the  peerage— by  which  the  younger  line  was 
summoned  to  Parliament,  and  for  nearly  a century 
enjoyed  the  peerage  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  descendants  of  an  elder  brother  had  failed,  a 
new  barony  is  thought  to  have  been  created,  in- 
heritable, like  all  baronies  in  fee,  by  the  heirs 
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general  of  the  line  so  summoned  to  Parliament  in 
error.  The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1767,  awarding  the  barony  to  the  elder  branch, 
upon  the  extinction  of  the  younger,  expressly 
declares  that  the  previous  barons  had  been  placed 
in  possession  of  the  honour  “ contrary  to  the  right 
and  truth  of  the  case,”  I shall  be  glad  of  the 
opinion  of  correspondents  as  to  the  existence  of 
this  second  barony.  The  descendants  of  the  “ false 
line  of  lords,”  whose  seat  was  near  Bolton,  are 
somewhat  numerous  in  this  locality,  and,  assuming 
the  existence  of  a barony  in  fee,  the  co-heirs 
general  are  well  known,  W,  D.  Pink, 

Leigh,  Lancashire, 

Badger  Skins  used  as  Horse  Furniture. — 
I have  noticed  in  South  Germany,  on » every 
occasion  when  I have  seen  two  horses  abreast  in 
the  country  waggons,  that  the  horse  on  the 
off  side  has  had  a badger  skin  fastened  to  the 
hames,  and  hanging  down  one  side  of  the 
collar,  which  it  completely  covers  on  that  side. 
I have  asked  several  Germans  the  use  of  this 
singular  adornment,  but  without  obtaining  any 
more  satisfactory  answer  than  that  it  was  an  old 
custom.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
solve  the  puzzle  for  me,  and  state  the  origin  of  a 
custom  which  is  probably  one  of  considerable 
antiquity!  John  Cordeaux. 

Great  Cotes,  Ulceby. 

“ Hyperion.” — At  the  beginning  of  Hyperion 
are  the  following  lines  : — 

“ tVlio  ne’er  the  bread  of  sorrow  ate, 

AVbo  ne’er  the  lonely  midnight  hours 
Weeping  upon  his  bed  has  sate. 

He  knows  you  not,  ye  Heavenly  Powers.” 

I fancy  I have  sometimes  seen  the  cfuotation  with 
the  line 

“ AVho  ne’er  was  utterly  desolate  ” 
added  after  the  third  line.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  (1)  whether  this  is  so,  and'  (2) 
where  the  whole  quotation  comes- from?  I fancy 
it  is  a translation.  G.  S.  H. 

The  “ Lungs  ” op  the  Metropolis. — When 
was  this  phrase  first  used  ? I find  it  in  a book 
published  in  1820.  I doubt  if  it  can  be  found 
prior  to  this  century.  The  march  of  civilization 
had  not  produced  metropolitan  bronchitis  by  the 
congested  augmentation  of  bricks  and  mortar  and 
the  destruction  of  suburban  fields  prior  to  1800. 
As  the  calamity  was  not  felt  the  phrase  could  not 
be  coined.  Prior  to  that  respiration  was  freer,  and 
belongs  to  the  period  of  that  good  old  lady  who 
triumphantly  exclaimed,  “ Thank  God,  I was  born 
before  nerves  were  invented  ! ” A sort  of  Eden 
that.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

An  Old  Engraving. — I have  lately  picked 
up  a very  fine  old  engraving  of  the  supper  at 


Emmaus,  but  unfortunately  the  margin  is  so 
closely  cut  at  the  ornamental  frame  remains  that 
the  names  of  the  painter  and  engraver  are  lost.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  supply  them,  as  the  work  is 
really  very  fine  ? The  figure  of  our  Saviour  at  the 
head  of  the  table  has  a nimbus  of  several  points, 
and  the  general  details  of  the  table  equipage,  &c., 
are  excellent.  I am  unable  to  trace  it  in  Bryan 
unless  it  be  Masson’s  engraving  of  the  supper  at 
Emmaus  after  Titian  called  “The  Tablecloth.” 
The  size  is  15  in.  by  11  in.  FI.  Hall. 

Lavender  Hill. 

“ The  Imitation  op  Christ.” — What  is  the 
date  of  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  John  Worthington’s 
translation  of  it  ? W.  C.  B. 

Rochdale. 

A Iaentish  Collection  of  Books  and  Prints. 
— lamforminga  collection  relating  to  thejournalism 
of  the  county.  Can  you  assist  me  in  procuring  an 
early  copy  of  any  Kentish  paper,  periodical,  single 
sheet,  or  new's  advertisement  relating  to  the  above 
subject?  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A. 

Lambeth  Palace. 

Collar  op  the  Order  of  the  Garter. — Is 
there  any  trace  of  the  knot  which  alternates  with 
the  garters  being  used  as  a badge  by  any  of  the 
knights  anterior  to  the  ordering  of  the  collar  by 
Henry  VII.  ? Is  its  origin  known  ? G.  M. 

Gretna  Green.  — Y/here  are  the  records  of  the 
Gretna  Green  marriages  to  be  found  ? 

J.  Bussell. 

Translation  Wanted. — “ On  joue  a la  poele, 
a I’etrangle-chat  ” (Cherbuliez,  Prosper  Randoce). 
What  games  are  those  ? I cannot  find  the  words, 
even  in  a new  dictionary.  Greysteil. 

“ Ginnel.” — Talking  to  a Lancashire  man  the 
other  day,  he  said  he  had  left  certain  articles  “ in 
a ginnel,”  evidently  meaning  an  entry  or  passage. 
What  is  the  wmrd  derived  from  ? 

Jas.  Williamson. 

York. 

Templars’  Badges. — I shall  feel  greatly  obliged 
for  information  as  to  the  badges  or  cognizances 
adopted  at  any  time  by  the  Order  of  Knights 
Templars  and  by  that  of  St.  J ohn  of  J erusalem. 

T.  W.  Webb. 

Cowper’s  Broxton  mss.  and  “ Parentalia.” 
—Is  there  any  printed  copy  extant  of  Dr.  William 
Cowper’s,  of  Overleigh,  Broxton  MSS.  and  his 
Parentalia,  describing  the  siege  of  Chester  in 
1641  and  containing  Chester  city  pedigrees  ? 

J.  W.  H.  T. 

Alley  Family.  — Was  there  any  dignitary 
named  Alley  in  the  English  Church  about  two 
hundred  years  ago  ? A father,  sons,  and  grandson 
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( held  Crown  livings  in  Ireland  (dio.  Ossory  and 
; Kildare)  in  the  beginning  of  last  centurj^,  and 
fi  tradition  has  it  that  they  were  descendants  of 
f|  Bishop  Alley,  but  no  one  of  that  name  held  a 
I bishopric  in  Ireland.  Peterson. 

; Ballad,  “Near  Woodstock  town.”— Who 
i was  the  author  of  the  ballad  from  which  the  fol- 
t lowing  stanza  is  quoted  in  that  lively  and  amusing 
( hook  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a Phaeton  ? Mr. 
( Black  speaks  of  it  as  though  it  were  a very  familiar 
one  to  his  readers  : — 

“ ‘Near  Woodstock  town  I chanced  to  stray, 

When  birds  did  sing  and  fields  were  gay. 

And  by  a glassy  river's  side 
A weeping  damsel  I espied.’ 

This  was  what  she  sang,  telling  the  story  of  the  forlorn 
1 maiden  who  was  found  weeping  for  her  faithless  lover, 

1 who  only  wished  that  he  might  come  and  visit  her  grave, 

■.  and  think  of  her  as  ‘ one  who  loved,  but  could  not  hate.’ 

t Perhaps  this  old-fashioned  ballad  is  not  a masterly  com- 

' position  ; but  the  music  of  it  is  expressive  enough,  and 

A we  who  were  familiar  with  Bell’s  ballads  had  got  into  a 

habit  of  not  caring  much  what  she  sang,  as  long  as  she 
only  continued  singing.” — Chap.  viii. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 
Newbourno  Rectory,  IVoodbridge. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

The  Tlinh  Mellled  B.accr. — Where  can  a copy  be  pro- 
cured 1 K.  J. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Where  shall  the  soldier  lie  but  where  he  fell  ? ” 

C.  H.  Hill. 

“ Glissez,  niortels,  mais  n’appuyez  pas.” 

J.  S.  S. 

“ Example  draws  where  precept  fails. 

And  sermons  are  less  read  than  tales.” 

“ Death  hath  nothing  terrible  in  it  but  what  life  hath 
made  so.”  E.  W. 


THE  MEANING  OF  “SCOTIA.” 

(5‘i  S.  X.  348.) 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  point  of  fact  Mr.  May- 
HE'w  has  already  supplied  some  of  the  information 
which  H.  L.  L.  G.  desires,  in  his  reply  to  Mr. 
J.  E.  Scott’s  singular  theory  that  Scotland^ 
tribute  land.  Still  there  may  be  room  for  me,  as 
a Scot  from  that  “ Eegnum  Scottorum,”  the  corona- 
tion stone  of  whose  kings  is  now  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  to  cite  a few  authorities  explaining  the 
different  medireval  uses  of  the  term  Scotia.  The 
Scoti  were  a branch,  and  for  a considerable  period 
the  dominant  branch,  of  that  portion  of  the  Celtic 
race  which  inhabited  what  we  now  call  Ireland. 
Mr.  Hill  Burton,  in  his  History  of  Scotland  (vol.  i. 
pp.  210-12),  says  ; — 

“ When  Scotia,  or  the  land  of  the  Scots,  is  spoken  of 
Try  writers  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  Christianity,  they 
refer  not  to  the  country  now  called  Scotland,  but  to 


Ireland The  Scots  seem  to  have  oozed  out  of  the 

north  of  Ireland  upon  the  western  coast  of  Scotland  and 
its  Archipelago.” 

If  H.  L.  L.  G.  bears  in  mind  some  useful  warnings 
of  a late  distinguished  historian  of  the  saints  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  he  will  not  be  surprised  to 
find  their  race-name  transplanted  by  the  Scots  to 
the  country  to  which  they  crossed  over  from  Ire- 
land, and  which  is  to  this  day  called  Scotland. 
The  late  Bishop  Forbes  (of  Brechin),  in  his  most 
interesting  article  on  “ Scottish  Eeligious  Houses 
Abroad  ” in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January, 
1864,  makes  the  following  very  pertinent  remarks  : 
“ It  is  a confusion  of  terms  to  apply  the  modern 
nomenclature  of  nations  to  the  times  of  the  fall  of 
the  empire.  . . . Eace,  not  place,  was  the  bond  of 
nationality.  A Celtic  race  of  the  great  Indo- 
European  fiimily  termed  Scoti  had  wandered  or 
been  driven  into  Ireland,”  and  while  there  they 
were  the  subjects  of  a very  remarkable  religious 
civilization.  “ Their  zealous  missionaries  spread 
themselves  through  many  parts  of  western  Europe, 
and  they  founded  the  earlier  religious  houses  both 
in  France  and  Germany.”  The  bishop  continues  : 

“ But  the  Scoti  were  not  confined  to  Ireland.  The 
narrow  channel  between  the  two  countries  formed  no 
bar  to  their  extension  into  Argyle  and  the  Highlands. 
Iona  was  the  civilizing  bond  of  both  countries.  The 
saints  of  Albain  laboured  in  Erin,  and  vice  vend,  from 
Ireland  came  almost  all  the  early  names  commemorated 
in  the  Scottish  Calendar.  There  was  a constant  passing 
and  repassing,  and  the  title  Fer  da  leithe,  ‘ the  man  of 
two  portions,’  applied  to  St.  Berchan,  the  son  of  Muired- 
hach,  from  his  labours  in  both  countries,  might  be  with 
justice  applied  to  many  beside  him.... In  process  of  time 
other  Daces  overcame  the  Scoti  in  Ireland,  leaving  only 
a depressed  remnant,  while  in  Scotland  their  fortune 
was  better.  Eventually  united  to  the  Piets  under 
Kenneth  Macalpin,  they  became  a great  nation,  and  gave 
their  name  to  the  country  they  peopled,  so  that  not- 
withstanding the  influence  of  colonization  and  conquest 
by  other  races  the  blood  of  the  original  Scoti  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  ethnical  condition  of  the  modern 
Scotsman.” 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the 
title  Scotia  Bishop  Forbes  observes  : — 

“ The  first  author  who  applies  the  term  Scotia  to  Alba 
in  distinction  from  Erin  is  Marianus  Scotus,  whose  real 
name  was  iirobably  Malbryde  or  Maelbrighte,  that  is, 
the  tonsured  servant  of  Brigitta.  He  was  born  in  1028, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and,  after  living  as  an  ‘ inclusus  ’ 
at  Fulda  and  Mainz,  died  in  1082.” 

I italicize  the  word  “author”  because,  as  a fact 
of  political  history,  the  distinction  between  Scotia 
and  Hibernia,  or  Alba  and  Erin,  is  older  than  the 
“floruit”  of  Marianus  Scotus  by  nearly  two 
centuries,  the  date  assigned  to  the  rule  of  Kenneth 
M.acalpine  over  the  united  Piets  and  Scots  being 
A.D.  843,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Partitmn  of 
Verdun  and  the  definitive  separation  of  Western 
and  Eastern  France,  since  known  as  France  and 
Germany.  From  this  period  therefore,  politically 
speaking,  dates  the  application  of  the  name  Scotia 
to  the  modern  Scotland.  It  was  always  a racial, 
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never  a political,  name  for  Ireland.  There  were 
kings  of  the  Scotic  race  holding  sway  in  Ireland, 
where  they  made  their  mark  by  their  greater 
culture  and  their  fervour  of  Christian  zeal.  Aided 
by  this  twofold  pre-eminence,  the  kings  of  this  race 
laid  in  Dalriada,  the  “ portion  of  Cairbre  Enadh,” 
the  nucleus  of  a Scottish  rule  which  fused  Scots, 
Piets,  Wallenses,  Francigenre,  and  Angli  into  that 
one  historical  kingdom  of  Scotland,  of  which  Chan- 
cellor Seatield  said,  as  he  touched  the  Act  of 
Union  with  the  Scottish  sceptre,  “There  is  the  end 
o’  an  auld  sang.”  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

May  I,  without  intruding  on  Mr.  Mathew,  to 
whom  II.  L.  L.  G.  refers,  otter  some  remarks  1 In 
Orosius,  bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  (Dr.  Bosworth’s  version  of 
King  Alfred’s  translation),  “On  the  west  of  the 
same  Mediterranean  Sea  is  Scotland  [Ireland],” 
niron  which  there  is  this  note  : — 

“ This  last  sentence  is  an  addition  by  Alfred.  In  early 
times  Ireland  was  called  Scotland.  In  parajjraph  28, 
Alfred  says,  ‘ Ireland  we  call  Scotland.’  Ireland  was 
exclusively  called  Scotia  or  Scotland  from  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  The  first  we  hear  of  the 
Scoti,  or  Scots,  is  as  a people  inhabiting  Ireland.  In  the 
fifth  century  they  contended  with  the  Hiberni,  the 
earlier  inhabitants,  and  soon  gained  supreme  pov/er,  and 
gave  their  name  to  the  country.  About  a.d.  503  a 
colony  of  these  Scoti,  having  given  their  name  to  Ire- 
land, emigrated  to  North  Britain,  gained  influence  there, 
and  also  imposed  their  name  on  that  country.  Skene’s 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  2 vols.,  1837.”  — Bosworth's 
Alfred’s  A.-S.  Version  of  Orosius,  bond.,  1859,  p.  30, 
note  7. 

For  St.  Eumold  himself  reference  may  be  made 
to  Baronins,  Mart.  Horn.,  at  July  1 : “Machliniie 
passio  S.  Enmoldi  Martyris,  Scotorum  regis  filii, 
et  episcopi  Dublinensis.”  Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

Margaret  Aguillon,  Countess  op  Devon 
(5‘''  S.  X.  347.) — The  first  part  of  this  question 
is  easy  to  answer.  The  countess  in  point  was 
certainly  not  Margaret  or  Margery  Fitzgerald, 
who  married  secondly  Folk  de  Breant,  and  died 
Oct.  2,  12.52,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  but 
was  already  dead  on  Sept.  29,  according  to  the 
Fines  Koll  of  that  year.  She  was  the  wife  of 
the  last  Earl  of  Devon,  the  grandson  of  Mar- 
garet Fitzgerald,  as  is  plain  from  the  statement 
in  her  inquisition  that  Isabel,  Countess  of  Albe- 
marle, was  the  sister  and  heir  of  her  husband. 
But  when  we  come  to  ask  whose  daughter  she  was 
we  find  ourselves  in  a fog.  According  to — ■ 

Her  inq.  in  Calend.  Geneal.  she  was  Margaret, 
afterwards  wife  of  Eobert  de  Aguillon. 

Matthew  Paris  she  was  a foreigner,  a Savoyard, 
and  kinswoman  of  the  queen,  married  1257  (the 
queen  was  Eleonore  of  Provence,  daughter  of 
Beatrice  of  S.avoy). 

Litta’s  Celehre  Famiglie  Italiane  she  was  Avita, 
seventh  child  and  third  daughter  of  Tomaso  I., 
Count  of  Savoy,  and  Marguerite  de  Faucigny. 


Anderson’s  Royal  Genealogies  she  was  Avoya, 
sixth  daughter  and  youngest  child  of  the  same 
persons. 

Dngdale’s  Baronage  she  was  a relative  of  Queen 
Eleonore. 

Watson’s  History  of  the  Earls  of  Warrenne  and 
Surrey  she  was  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of 
Earl  Hameline  Plantagenet. 

Burke’s  Extinct  Peerage  she  was  Avis,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

These  are  all  the  references  within  my  reach  just 
now,  except  such  as  are  manifestly  taken  from 
these. 

Now,  Earl  Baldwin  was  born  Jan.  1,  1235,  and 
married  in  1257.  These  dates,  I think,  are 
sufficiently  authenticated.  He  had  a son  named 
John,  who  died  young,  and  in  France,  before  his 
father.  Margaret  his  wife  died  in  1292,  as  shown 
by  her  inquisition.  If  she  were  John’s  mother  we 
are  driven  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  She  v/as  not  Margaret  or  Mary,  daughter  of 
Earl  Hameline  of  Surrey,  since  he  died  in  1202, 
and  she  would  thus  be  at  least  fifty-five  on  her 
marriage  and  ninety  at  her  death. 

2.  She  was  not  named  Avis,  Avita,  or  Avoya, 
but  Margaret. 

3.  She  was  not  Avita  or  Avoya  of  Savoy  nor  her 
younger  sister  Margarita,  for  the  probable  dates  of 
birth  of  these  princesses,  at  the  latest,  were  1201 
and  1204,  and  the  latter  died  in  1283. 

But  now  comes  the  question.  Was  Baldwin 
twice  married,  (1)  in  1257  to  Avita  of  Savoy,  and 
(2)  very  soon  after  (for  he  died  in  1262)  to  a Mar- 
garet, who  was  his  son’s  mother  ? I suspect  this 
to  be  the  truth,  and  I should  be  glad,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Elwes,  to  have  any  light  thrown  on  the 
question  who  this  Margaret  was.  Is  there  any 
real  evidence  that  she  was  daughter  of  any  Earl  of 
Surrey  ? It  must,  I think,  in  that  case  have  been 
William,  the  sixth  earl,  son  of  Earl  Hameline. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that,  judging  from  the 
language  of  the  inquisition,  Margaret  appears  not 
to  have  been  the  mother  of  Isabel  Bardolf,  only 
daughter  and  heir  of  Eobert  Aguillon.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  Eobert  Aguillon  also  married 
twice.  Who  was  his  first  wife  and  the  mother  of 
Isabel  ? Hermentrude. 

The  Countess  Margaret  is  one  of  a multitude 
of  noble  ladies  who  are  ignored  or  misdescribed 
in  all  the  peerages.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Thomas,  Count  of  Savoy,  and  the  aunt  of 
Eleanor,  Queen  of  Henry  III.  Matthew  Paris 
calls  her  “alienigenam  quandam  Sabaudiensem, 
ipsius  Eeginm  consanguineam,”  whom  Baldwin  de 
Eedvers  married  in  1257,  “Domina  Eegina  pro- 
curante.”  She  was  a widow,  and  by  no  means 
a young  woman,  when  she  married  the  Earl  of 
Devon,  for  she  had  married  in  June,  1218,  Herman, 
Count  of  Eibourg,  a count  of  the  empire,  who 
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died  without  issue  before  1256,  and  made  bis  wife’s 
brother,  Peter  of  Savoy,  his  heir.  Baldwin,  the 
last  Earl  of  Devon  and  of  the  Isle,  was  poisoned 
in  July,  1262,  at  the  t.able  of  this  Peter  of  Savoy, 
and  as  he  left  no  issue  his  sister  Isabella,  Countess 
of  Aumale,  was  his  heir.  His  widow,  the  Countess 
Margaret,  had  her  dower  duly  assigned  to  her,  and 
in  1268  h.ad  a grant  of  five  hundred  marks  from 
King  Henry  III.  in  contemplation  of  her  intended 
marriage  with  Sir  Eobert  Aguillon.  The  marriage 
took  place  soon  afterwards,  for  on  June  12,  1269, 
the  wardship  of  Ealph  de  Playz  was  granted  to 
Sir  Eobert  Aguillon  and  his  wife  Margaret, 
Countess  of  the  Isle.  Sir  Eobert  died  on  Feb.  15, 
1285-6,  leaving  an  only  child,  Isabella,  Lady  Bar- 
dolfe,  by  his  first  wife,  Joan  de  Ferrers.  The 
Countess  Margaret  survived  her  third  husband  six 
years,  and  died  in  1292.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  account  given  in  the  Baronage  of  Sir  Eobert 
Aguillon  and  his  family  is  full  of  errors  and 
confusion.  Tewars. 

Some  pages  of  information  concerning  her  will 
be  found  at  p.  xxxi  ef  seq.  of  Mr.  Stapleton’s 
elaborate  preface  to  the  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus 
(Camden  Soc.),  where  the  supposed  facts  which 
have  puzzled  Mr.  Elwes  are  traced  to  mistakes  of 
Dugdale  and  others.  John  Fitchett  Marsh. 

The  Name  of  Walker  15“'  S.  x.  108.) — This 
name  has  nothing  to  do  with  pedestrianizing. 
Walk,  waulk,  or  xoauk  is  a North-country  term  for 
fulling  or  thickening  cloth  ; Low  Ger.  walcken, 
Ger.  walken,  Norse  walka,  A.-S.  ivealcayi,  to  press, 
to  tread.  Skinner  and  Garnet  derive  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  from  the  circumstance  of  women 
in  primitive  times  sitting  round  the  board  and 
cloth,  and  working  it  with  their  feet  one  against 
another  : “ It  is  this  part  of  the  operation  which 
is  properly  called  walking,  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  fulling  mills,  in  which  water  and  machinery 
are  made  to  do  the  work  of  these  women,  are  in 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  called  vjolk 
mills.  A fuller  is  still  called  a walker  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Scotland.”  In  Italian  the  term  is 
g^ialcare,  doubtless  connected  with  Lat.  calcare. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  has  three  words  all  signifying 
the  same  process — wealcere,  as  above  ; sjmrnere, 
from  spurnan,  to  kick,  press  ; and  f idler e,  in- 
troduced from  the  Latin  or  French.  The  French 
fouleur,  Lat.  fullo,  Eng.  fuller,  is  derived  from 
a Latin  root  ful,  to  strike  or  beat. 

I have  stated  above  that  the  surname  Walker 
has  nothing  to  do  with  pedestrianism.  This  is 
quite  true,  but  nevertheless  icalk,  to  march,  and 
walk,  to  full  cloth,  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
radical  wealc-an,  one  signifying  beating  the 
ground,  the  other  beating  the  cloth.  Dr.  Brewer, 
in  his  Phrase  and  Fable,  sub  voc.  “ Walker,” 
discredits  its  derivation  as  a proper  name  from  the 


trade  of  a fuller,  and  suggests  Old  High  Ger. 
walah,  A.-S.  wealh,  a stranger,  foreigner.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  guttural 
k,  c,  or  g is  an  essential  part  of  the  root,  which  is 
not  found  in  ivall,  wealh,  and  their  derivatives. 
The  true  root  will  be  found  in  Old  High  Ger. 
valagon,  Goth,  valaug-jan,  Sansk.  valg,  ambulare, 
volvere. 

The  word  valcatorium  in  the  supplement  to 
Ducange  offers  one  of  those  very  rare  occasions  in 
which  the  learned  Sieur  Du  Fresne,  commonly 
called  Ducange,  is  caught  tripping.  He  cannot 
understand  the  connexion  of  valcatorium  with 
molendinum,  a mill.  He  says  in  a note  : — 

“ Valcatorii  nomine  molendinum  significari  ex  allatis 
baud  certo  colligitur : imo  a molendino  distinguendum 
esse  ausidetur  cbarta  an.  962,  quod  D.  Brussel  monuit  in 
Tract  de  Usu  feud,  unde  cum  ipso  autaggerem  esse  facile 
crediderim,  aut  exclusam  locum  scilicet  ubi  concluduntur 
aqu®  aut  denique  lignum  quo  aqu®  continentur  inter- 
pretabor.” 

Valcatorium  is  neither  an  embankment,  a sluice, 
nor  a cistern,  as  the  learned  author  supposes,  but 
simply  a walk  mill.  Fulc-atorium  moZ-endinum 
is  the  very  expression,  discarding  the  superfluous 
Latinizing  syllables.  J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

Walker  signifies  a fuller.  In  Lindsey  fuller’s 
earth  used  to  be  called  walker  earth,  but  the  name 
is  now  well-nigh  obsolete.  In  Cleveland  a fulling 
mill  is  called  a walking  mill  and  a walk  mill 
(Atkinson’s  Cleveland  Gloss.,  sub  voc.).  In  the 
poem  of  the  “ Boy  and  Mantle  ” we  read  : — 

“ Sbee  threw  downe  the  mantle 
That  bright  was  of  blee. 

Fast  with  a rudd  redd 
To  her  chamber  can  she  flee  ; 

She  curst  the  weauer  & the  walker 
That  clothe  that  bad  wrought, 

& bade  a vengeance  on  bis  crowne 
That  hither  bath  itt  brought.” 

Bishop  Percy’s  Folio  Manuscript,  ii.  306. 

In  the  manuscript  churchwardens’  accounts  of  the 
parish  of  Louth  for  1502-3,  we  find  among  the 
“ legaciones  & dona  ” that  the  churchwardens 
received  “ of  the  webstars  and  walkers  of  their 
light,  that  they  gave  to  the  bilding  of  the  broch, 
xxxs.”  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

There  is  nothing  abstruse  about  this.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  surnames  derived  from  the  occupation 
of  the  original  bearer,  and  is  synonymous  with 
Tucker  and  Fuller,  a thickener  and  cleanser  of 
cloth.  In  some  cases  Walker  may  be  directly  of 
local  derivation,  from  Walker,  a place  near  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and  here  and  there  the  name 
may  have  come  from  a forest  officer,  a ranger  who 
was  “ appointed  to  ivalk  about  a certain  space  of 
ground  committed  to  his  care  ” (see  Lower’s 
Patronymica  Britannica).  St.  Swithix. 
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Persons  engaged  in  the  making  of  cloth  were 
anciently  called  walkers.  In  Hark  IMS.  1174, 
f.  38,  is  a tricking  of  a seal  of  the  age  of  Edw.  III. 
bearing  as  a device  the  shears  used  in  clipping 
the  wool,  with  the  inscription  round,  sigillvm 
RiCARDiLE  WALKER  (v.  Hunter’s  Hallcimshire, 
p.  237).  In  the  parish  of  Eccleshall,  co.  Staff., 
there  is  a hamlet  now  called  Walk  Mill,  so  named 
from  an  ancient  fulling  mill  which  formerly  existed 
there.  W.  F.  IMarsh  Jackson. 

See  Concer  ning  some  Scotch  Surnames,  by  Cosmo 
Innes.  John  Mackay. 

“ Sparling  ” (5‘^  S.  x.  348.) — A sparling  or 
Sperling  is  a kind  of  small  fish  ; some  say  a smelt. 
The  word  occurs  in  Specimens  of  English,  ed. 
Morris  and  Skeat,  p.  90,  1.  48.  Literally,  it  means 
a spare  or  small  thing,  being  derived  from  the 
A.-S.  spxcr,  spare,  small.  The  cognate  G.  sperling 
means  (not  a small  fish  but)  a small  bird,  a sparrow. 
A moment’s  reflection  will  show  that  the  Fr. 
cpcrlan  stands  for  an  Old  Fr.  esperlan,  which  is 
merely  the  Teutonic  word  in  a French  dress.  To 
derive  the  English  from  the  French  word  is  im- 
possible ; the  stream  runs  the  other  way. 

^Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Salisbury  Villas,  Cambridge. 

This  word  is,  I presume,  used  in  Nottingham- 
shire, for  William  Howitt,  in  his  delightful  Booh 
of  the  Seasons,  remarks  that  in  March  “ the  little 
smelts  or  sparlings  run  up  the  softened  rivers  to 
spawn”;  and  the  veteran  friend  of  our  boyhood 
(may  he  live  for  ever  !)  is  I believe  a Nottingham- 
shire man.  A.  J.  M. 

Smelts  are  commonly  sperlings  in  Scotland  : 
probably  one  of  the  numerous  Franco-Scottish 
words  of  our  Lowland  vocabulary. 

Greysteil. 

Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Halliwell,in  his  Dictionary,  gives  this  word 
as  a name  for  the  smelt,  and  adds,  “ In  Wales  the 
samlet  is  called  by  this  name.” 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

“ Tam  Marte  (or  Marti)  quam  Mercuric  ” 
(5*''  S.  X.  269.) — In  the  Dictionary  of  Latin  Quo- 
tations, Proverbs,  and  Phrases,  published  by  Bohn, 
this  expression  is  marked  as  “ Proverb.”  There 
are  two  very  similar  : “ Tam  Marte  quam  Minerva 
(As  much  by  courage  as  by  wisdom) ; Tam  Marti 
quam  IMercurio  (Equally  qualified  for  war  and 
for  diplomacy).”  It  is  a sad  pity  that  references 
to  authorities  are  not  given  in  this  book.  The 
simple  mention  of  the  name  of  an  author  of  a 
quotation,  though  often  very  satisfactory,  would 
be  much  more  valuable  if  there  were  a reference 
to  the  whereabouts  in  the  author’s  works. 

I must  leave  it  to  others  to  point  out  the  early 


use  of  the  proverb,  but  I met  with  it  once  in  a 
passage  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  its  use  and 
meaning. 

John  Aubrey,  'who  discovered  the  remains  of 
the  Druidical  temple  at  Abury,  Wilts,  when  out 
hare-hunting  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Seymour  and 
Sir  William  Button,  in  January,  1649  (when  he 
first  saw  the  “Countrey  about  Marleboruogh ”), 
preserved  his  early  reminiscences  of  it  in  the  Monu- 
menta  Britamnica,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
He  gives  a pleasant  account  of  their  suddenly 
coming  on  the  remains,  and  how  he  afterwards 
made  further  researches  in  1655,  adding  : — 

“ And  a further  opportunity  was,  that  my  honored 
and  faithfull  friend  Colonel  James  Long  of  Draycot  was 
wont  to  spend  a week  or  two  every  autumne  at  Anbury 
in  hawking,  where  several  times  1 have  had  the  happi- 
ness to  accompany  him.  Our  sport  was  very  good,  and 
in  a romantick  countrey,  for  the  prospects  are  noble 
and  vast,  the  downs  stockt  with  numerous  flocks  of 
sheep,  the  turfe  rich  and  fragrant  with  thyme  and 
burnet — 

‘ Fessus  ubi  incubuit  baculo,  saxoque  res'edit 
Pastor  arundineo  carmine  mulcet  oves.’ 

Nor  are  the  nut-brown  shepherdesses  without  their 
graces.  But  the  flight  of  the  falcons  was  but  a paren- 
thesis to  the  Colonell’s  facetious  discourse,  who  was  Tam 
Marti  giiam  Mercurio,  and  the  Muses  did  accompany 
him  with  his  hawkes  and  spaniels.” 

Gibbes  Eigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 


An  Author’s  Name  Wanted  (5‘^  S.  x.  327.) — 
The  “ name  wanted  ” is  Parsons  or  Persons. 
Robert  Parsons  was  a celebrated  Jesuit  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  born  at  Nether  Stowey, 
near  Bridgewater,  being  the  son  of  a blacksmith. 
He  was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and 
was  the  author  of  numerous  controversial  and 
other  works,  amongst  which  was  “ A Treatise  of 
the  Three  Conversions  of  England  from  Paganism 
to  Christian  Ileligion,  by  N.  D.  (Nicholas  Dole- 
man,  alias  Parsons),  imprinted  1603-4,  3 vols.,” 
designed  in  answer  to  Fox,  whom  he  professedly 
opposes  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  second 
and  third  volumes  (see  Rose,  or  Nicolsou,  or 
Lowndes,  or  Watt).  Not  having  a copy  I cannot 
comply  with  the  second  request,  as  to  the  title- 
pase.  E.  C.  Harington. 


The  Close,  Exeter. 


The  Treatise  of  the  Three  Conversions  of  Eng- 
land is  in  three  parts,  and  has  three  distinct  title- 
pages.  The  first  is  dated  1603,  and  the  third 
1604,  with  no  name  of  place  or  printer.  The  best 
account  of  Par.sons  and  his  writings  is  still,  I be- 
lieve, that  in  Wood’s  Athena,  Bliss’s  edition. 

The  title-pages  are  very  long,  and  the  book  is 
too  well  known,  I think,  to  make  it  advisable  to 
print  them  in  full.  C.  Elliot  Browne. 

“ Ost-house”  (5*'^  S.  X.  227.) — This  must  refer 
to  an  inn,  hostelry,  hotel,  house  of  entertainment, 
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; of  which  tlie  groom  is  called  the  ostler.  This  is, 
• I or  was,  in  some  northern  places  pronounced  wostlcr, 
t ' as  Orton  is  often  Worton.  I thought  I had  heard 
I old  people  use  the  term  luost-hoiosc  for  the  inn  they 
f resorted  to  at  their  market  town,  and  find  a con- 

ffirmation  of  the  belief  in  Dickinson’s  Cumberland 
Glossary,  just  published  by  the  Eng.  Dialect 
t Society ; “ Woast-house,  the  house  where  we  put 
t up,”  that  is,  at  the  next  town  on  .market  days. 

“ My  ost-house,”  as  used  by  Mr.  Tyldesley,  seems 
) to  imply  no  more  of  actual  possession  than  Fal- 

: stalks  “ mine  inn,”  or  Burns’s  or  Christopher 

North’s  “my  houtf,”  when  they  went  to  Edin- 
■ burgh.  The  accession  of  visitors  seems  to  have 
■ reduced  the  sleeping  accommodation  at  Ormskirk, 
and  induced  the  diarist  to  go  to  another  “ quarter 
) to  lye  ” which  was  less  pleasant.  I find  that  ost- 
t house  is  not  quite  unknown  as  a drying-house 
! attached  to  a brewery,  but  I never  heard  it  nor 

I saw  it  in  our  glossaries.  And  this  sort  of  house 

I would  not  have  been  resorted  to  by  strangers,  nor 
have  been  used  by  its  owner  as  sleeping  quarters. 
I am  glad  to  alt'ord  this  information  to  the  in- 
I quirer  of  a word  almost  forgotten.  M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

See  Brochett’s  Glossary  of  North -country 
Words  : — “ Oast,  v.n.,  used  with  at,  to  frequent 
an  inn  ; as  ‘ he  oasts  at  the  Half  Moon.’  ” “ Oast- 
house,  or  Host-house,  a public  house  or  place  to 
which  farmers  or  strangers  resort  on  a market 
day.”  Ost-house  is  in  common  use  in  Northumber- 
land in  this  sense.  E.  E.  Dees. 

I have  frequently  heard  the  word  ost-house,  or 
host-house,  used  by  an  old  lady  born  in  the  last 
century,  and  I always  understood  her  to  mean  by 
it  an  inn  or  place  to  rest  at.  J.  S. 

I Doncaster. 

Kennet  or  Kennet’s  Wharf,  Upper  Thames 
Street  (S***  S.  x.  228.) — I do  not  know  in  what 
year  this  wharf  obtained  the  name  of  “ Kennet,” 
but  I believe  it  was  about  1770-80.  In  Horwood’s 
j map,  1799,  it  is  marked  Kennet  ; but  in  the  map 
of  Vintry,  in  Stow,  1754,  it  is  called  Black  Swan. 

I am  led  to  believe  that  the  name  was  taken  from 
Alderman  Brackly  Kennet  or  Kennett,  who  was 
Lord  Mayor  in  1779-80,  and  became  notorious  at 
the  time  of  the  Gordon  riots.  There  is  a note  in 
the  Mirror  for  March  26,  1831,  mentioning  that, 

“ passing  by  Blackfriars  Bridge,  I missed  the 
magnificent  gates  (iron)  erected  by  Brackley 
Kennett,  Esq.,  the  inactive  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
A.D.  1780,  during  the  time  of  the  riots,  and  who 
used  to  pass  his  time  at  the  ‘Jacob’s  Well,’ 
Barbican  ” ; on  whom  the  following  lines  were 
written  : — 

“ When  Rome  was  burning,  poets  all  agree 
Nero  sat  playing  on  his  tweedle-dee  ; 

So  Kennett,  when  he  saw  sedition  ripe. 

And  London  burning,  calmly  smoked  his  pipe.” 


The  following  year  klr.  Langdale  the  distiller, 
whose  premises  were  burnt  by  the  rioters,  he  being 
a Eoman  Catholic  (Wraxall’s  Historical  Memoirs, 
1815,  i.  326),  brought  an  action  against  Alderman 
Kennet,  the  ex-Lord  IMayor,  and  claimed  51,559k 
19s.  Id.  for  property  destroyed  in  consequence  of 
the  irresolute  conduct  of  the  mayor  (An.  Megister, 
1781,  Chronicle,  p.  169).  In  the  account  of  the 
trial  in  the  London  Magazine  for  1781  (p.  149), 
Dr.  Kennett,  a son  of  the  alderman,  is  mentioned 
as  giving  evidence  of  the  mayor’s  applications  for 
mditary  help,  and  willingness  to  head  the  troops 
when  they  came.  The  fact  that  Alderman  Ken- 
nett erected  handsome  iron  gates  so  near  the 
present  Kennet  Wharf  and  Kennet  Lane  certainly 
renders  it  probable  that  the  wharf  derived  its 
name  from  him.  In  Kent’s  Directory  for  1769  his 
name  is  entered  as  “ Alderman  and  Merchant, 
Pall  Mall.”  In  that  year  the  Newbury  barges 
sailed  from  Downes’s  Wharf,  Thames  Street ; I 
think  the  name  of  this  wharf  became  extinct  about 
1846,  being  after  that  year  called  the  Leith  and 
Glasgow  Wharf. 

I have  not  met  with  any  obituary  notice  or 
memoir  of  Alderman  Kennett ; if  the  account 
of  him  in  City  Biography,  8vo.  1799,  p.  122,  is 
correct,  he  rose  from  a very  humble  origin  ; be- 
came sheriff  in  1765,  alderman  in  1767,  and 
mayor  in  1780.  After  the  riots  it  is  said  that  he 
publicly  stated  that  the  Earl  of  Effingham  was  one 
of  the  rioters  who  wars  slain  ; as  the  earl  was  not 
there,  and  was  not  slain,  he  commenced  an  action 
of  scand.  mag.  against  Kennett,  who  died,  how- 
ever, before  the  trial  came  on.  May  11,  1782(Ce?it. 
Mag.,  p.  263).  Edward  Solly. 

Ltlt’s  “Cupid  and  mt  Campaspe  plated” 
(5‘*’  S.  X.  327,  354.) — My  copy  (which  I should  be 
happy  to  lend  to  Mr.  Locker)  of  the  1632  edition 
of  Lyly’s  Sixe  Court  Comedies  gives  this  song  at 
the  close  of  the  third  act  of  The  Tragicall  Comedie 
of  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  and  that,  I believe, 
is  its  proper  place  and  its  first  appearance  in  print  ; 
for  Mr.  Arber  states,  in  that  excellent  “ Chronicle” 
of  his  prefixed  to  his  reprint  of  Euphues  and  his 
England,  that  Lyly’s  dramatic  songs  did  not 
appear  in  the  quarto  editions  of  his  single  plays, 
but  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Blount’s  collected 
reprint  of  1632,  of  wdiich  I have  spoken  above. 
Alexander  and  Campaspe  was,  I believe,  printed 
first  in  1584,  and  secondly  in  1591,  so  that  (as  I 
am  not  surprised  to  hear)  the  Eev.  George  Gil- 
ftllan  is  wrong.  A.  J.  M. 

I think  Mr.  Locker’s  query  is  answered  by  the 
following  editorial  note  to  Mr.  Wheatley’s  edition 
of  the  Percy  Reliques  : — 

“ These  pretty  epigrammatic  verses  occur  in  Act  iii. 
sc.  5 of  Lilly’s  play  as  a song  by  Apelles.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Campaspe  was  printed  in  1584,  and  that  of  1591, 
mentioned  above,  is  the  second  edition.  This  song, 
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however,  was  omitted  in  all  the  editions  printed  before 
that  of  B.  Blount  (Six  Court  Comedies,  1632).” — 
Wheatleji’s  Percy  Relvjues,  vol.  iii.  p.  85. 

The  clause  “ mentioned  above  ” alludes  to  Percy’s 
note,  which  is  quoted  by  the  Editor  at  p.  327  as 
above,  though  there  stated  by  mistake  to  be  Gil- 
fillan’s.  G.  L.  Gojime. 

Field  Names  (5*’'  S.  ix.  325,  403,  479  ; x.  158, 
209,  309.) — Since  my  last  communication  I have 
liad  the  privilege  of  looking  through  some  pub- 
lished papers  by  Miss  Powlet  and  the  MS. 
notes  of  Mr.  J.  Charles  Cox,  both  of  whom 
have  already  written  upon  the  subject  in  your 
columns,  whicli  Avas  first  started  by  Miss  Poavley 
under  the  title  of  Field-lore  at  4®  S.  xi.  110  ; cf. 
indexes,  sub  voce  “Field-lore.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I think,  that  the  subject 
requires  attention.  Indeed,  the  question  already 
reaches  beyond  this  and  becomes.  What  is  tlie 
best  plan  to  adopt  in  order  to  collect  and  preserve 
our  field  names  1 Vigorous  help  from  county 
Archieological  Societies,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Cox,  is  decidedly  the  first  step. 
The  next,  in  order  to  avoid  multiplication  of 
machinery,  is  to  obtain  a centre  from  which  the 
Avork  of  collection  may  be  guided,  either  in  London 
or  one  of  the  large  provincial  tOAvns,  for  Avithout 
this  Ave  shall  not  arrive  at  any  comprehensive 
result.  The  subject  has  essentially  a genius  of  its 
own  (if  I may  so  express  it).  It  belongs  to  Eng- 
land, not  merely  to  the  counties,  and  should  there- 
fore be  supported  by  a council  of  its  OAvn.  Un- 
fortunately Ave  do  not  possess  a historical  society 
in  London  sufficiently  broad  in  its  operations  to 
establish  a comprehensive  scheme  of  connexion 
and  brotherhood  Avith  our  provincial  societies. 
What,  then,  I Avould  propose  is  (1)  to  carry  out  a 
suggestion  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Edward  Solly 
some  months  back,  namely,  to  gather  together  a 
little  club  of  Avilling  workers  on  the  subject  in 
London — not  a neAv  society,  be  it  observed  ; (2) 
such  club  to  put  itself  into  communication  Avith 
our  county  societies,  asking  them  to  collect  the 
field  names  in  their  own  districts,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  in  their  own  transactions  and 
sending  afterwards  to  the  club,  or  of  sending  to 
the  club  direct  ; (3)  after  a sufficient  collection  has 
been  made,  to  publish  it  in  slips  by  means  of 
subscriptions,  and  to  send  these  slips  round  to  the 
local  societies  and  to  independent  students  for 
assistance  in  illustrating  the  meaning  and  history 
of  each  name.  I .should  be  very  glad  to  hear  that 
my  suggestion  is  approved  of,  or  to  have  it  im- 
proved upon.  I must  crave  another  line  in  order 
to  thank  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke,  Mr.  Egbert  Hol- 
land, Mr.  James  Britten,  Mr.  S.  A.  Neavman, 
Mr.  Attavood,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley  for 
the  assistance  they  have  rendered  me. 

G.  Laurence  Gomme. 


Dog  Toby  (5^**  S.  x.  347.) — I have  seen  Punch 
often  in  Paris,  and  once  at  Angouleme,  with  a cat 
instead  of  a dog,  and  such  I believe  is  the  custom 
of  France.  The  cats  could  hardly  be  ranked  as 
actors.  They  seemed  gentle,  came  Avhen  called, 
and  put  up  a paw  when  threatened.  Punch,  I am 
told,  is  not  so  popular  in  Germany  as  in  England 
and  France.  I saw  him,  among  other  sIioavs,  at 
the  fairs  of  Cologne  and  Leipzig.  At  the  latter 
he  Avas  mixed  Avith  fantoccini.  He  had  neither 
cat  nor  dog  and  Avas  not  very  amusing. 

I do  not  know  AA'hether  Punch  is  a Dutch  or  a 
Belgian  “ institution.”  I have  been  at  the  great 
fair  of  Kotterdam  and  the  kermesses  of  AntAverp, 
Louvain,  and  Malines.  If  at  any  of  them,  he  Avas 
not  so  prominent  as  to  draAv  my  attention. 

Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 

[See  “N.  & Q.,”  U S.  v.  610;  vi.  43,  184;  2™’  S.  ii, 
430,  495;  3"’  S.  ii.  387,  476  (chap-books);  and  for  the 
etymology  of  “ Punch,”  4'"  S.  iv.  532.] 

Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Pirate  (5**' 
S.  X.  227.)— This  is  traced  to  Cicero’s  De  lie  Pub., 
of  Avhich  it  is  one  of  the  fragments.  Lib.  iii.  c.  14, 
§24  : “ Nam  quum  quiereretur  ex  eo,  quo  scelere 
impulsus  mare  haberet  infestum  uno  myoparone  : 
Eodem,  inquit,  quo  tu  orbem  terrse  [Nonius,  pp.  125, 
318,  534,  e Cic.,  lib.  iii.  De  Re  P^^6.].”  (Cic.,  edit. 
Klotz,  Lips.,  1857.)  There  is  a note  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  Edin.  transl.  of  St.  Augustine,  De 
Civ.,  iv.  4,  to  Avhich  Mr.  Boase  refers. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  S.  x.  186.) — 
A fac-simile  of  the  marriage  contract  between 
Janet  Dalrymple  and  David  Dunbar  Avas  published 
in  vol.  viii.  of  the  “Centenary  Edition”  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  works  in  1870. 

W.  F.  Higgins. 

Local  Weights  and  Measures  S.  x.  283, 
345.) — May  I say  hoAv  glad  I am  to  see  that  this 
important  subject  is  likely  to  receive  attention 
from  “ N.  & Q.”  1 It  borders  so  closely  upon  folk- 
lore that  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  it  does  not 
actually  belong  to  that  department  of  olden  history. 
Besides  the  Cheshire  proverb  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Holland  there  are  “Moffat  measure,  fu’  and 
rinning  ower,”  and  “ Hexham  measure,  heaped 
and  runnin’  OAver.”  But  my  object  in  writing  now 
is  to  draw  attention  to  the  valuable  annual  reports 
of  the  Warden  of  the  Standards.  These  are  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  and  consigned  to  the  oblivion 
usually  attending  Blue-books.  I have  noAv  before 
me  the  P^eports  for  1872-3  and  the  two  subsequent 
years.  Among  other  interesting  papers  given  in 
these  reports  I may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  men- 
tion the  titles  of  the  following  : “ Account  of  the 
Standard  Weights  and  Measures  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth”; “Standard  Weights  and  Measures  of 
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Henry  VII.”  ; “ Historical  Sketch  of  Legislation 
jelating  to  the  Inspection  and  Verification  of 
Weights  and  Measures  in  England  and  Wales, 
from  the  Period  of  the  Conquest  ” ; “ On  the 
Ancient  Standard  Weights  of  Babylon,  Assyria, 
■&C.,  now  in  the  British  Museum.”  These  papers 
contain  much  interesting  matter  in  connexion  with 
local  weights  and  measures,  although  it  will  be 
seen  their  chief  object  is  the  standard  weights  and 
measures.  G.  Laurence  Gomme. 

As  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament  threatens  to 
have  the  effect  of  inundating  your  columns  with 
information  on  local  weights  and  measures,  may  I 
be  allowed  to  suggest  to  your  correspondents  the 
•desirability  of  referring  to  well-known  works  in 
which  the  facts  they  contribute  have  been  already 
collected  ? I may  particularize  Morton’s  Cyclo- 
jicedia  of  A cjriculture,  s.vv.  “ Weights  and 
Measures,”  “ Surveying,”  “ Provincialisms,”  &c. 
Every  one  of  the  terms  referred  to  by  F.  S.  is 
given  in  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  ; 
and  as  an  illustration  of  the  comparative  fulness 
with  which  this  is  done,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  his  Glasgow  boll  of  240  lbs.  is  only  one  of 
between  seventy  and  eighty  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  term  for  various  weights  in  different  places  and 
for  different  descriptions  of  produce^  J.  F.  M. 

One  value  of  studying  local  weights  and  measures 
will  be  the  light  thrown  on  many  points  of  pre- 
historic archaeology  and  folk-lore.  Thus  Mr. 
Holland  illustrates  the  score,  which  has  so  large 
a share  in  numerals.  The  thrave,  or  double 
dozen,  is  worth  more  studjL  Hyde  Clarke. 

The  Stafford  (not  Staffordshire)  Knot 
{5**'  S.  X.  229.) — This  is  understood  to  be  the 
badge  of  the  family  of  Stafford,  Barons  and  Earls 
of  Stafford  and  Dukes  of  Buckingham  in  the 
Plantagenet  times.  Other  families,  as  Dacre, 
Harrington,  &c.,  had  knots  as  badges,  differing 
from  each  other  in  the  twisting.  P.  P. 

The  following  has  been  kindly  sent  to  me  by 
a friend  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  ; — 

“ The  Staffordshire  knot  does  not  belong  to  the  county 
at  all,  but  is  a misappropriation  of  this  century.  It  is 
the  badge  of  the  family  of  Stafford,  and  is  sim|)ly  a true- 
love  knot.  It  is  to  be  seeti  carved  at  the  old  almshouses 
at  Stafford,  built  by  the  Stafford  family,  also  in  the  glass 
of  Checkley  Church  windows  and  elsewhere.  There  are 
various  tales  respecting  its  origin,  but  the  oldest  writers 
call  it  a true-love  knot.” 

Emily  Cole. 

Teignmouth. 

[See  “N.  & Q.,”  I'''  S.  viii.  452;  2"‘'  S.  x.  127  ; and  4"' 
S.  vi.  450.] 

The  Warre  Family  (S*'*  S.  x.  269.) — If 
Inquirer  were  to  communicate  with  Messrs. 
Silva  & Cosens,  of  Oporto,  and  14,  Water  Lane, 
E.C.,  he  would  probably  obtain  all  the  informa- J 


tion  he  requires,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  sources 
indicated  to  him  where  it  might  be  obtained.  The 
present  head,  I believe,  of  the  Oporto  branch  of 
the  Warre  family  is  a partner  in  the  firm. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Cowper’s  “ Hcmer  ” (5‘'i  S.  x.  268.) — I think 
Cowper,  in  his  letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  Bagot  of 
•July  4,  1786,  was  referring  to  a certain  foreigner, 
Fuseli,  whom  he  mentions  in  a later  letter  to  Mr. 
Bagot  (dated  Aug.  31,  1786)  as  having  rendered 
him  assistance  in  his  Romer,  thus  : — 

” I do  not  wonder  at  the  judgment  that  you  form  of 
Fuseli,  a foreigner  ; but  you  may  assure  yourself  that, 
foreigner  as  he  is,  he  has  an  exquisite  taste  in  English 
verse.  The  man  is  all  fire,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the 
highest  degree  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  and  has  given 
me  more  than  once  a jog  when  1 have  been  inclined  to 
nap  with  my  author.” 

Charles  Johnson. 

Fuseli  is  the  extraordinary  foreigner  alluded  to. 
Full  particulars  will  be  found  in  Knowles’s 
3 vol.  Life  and  Lectures  of  Fuseli.  I think  it 
occurs  in  vol.  i.  Fuseli  was  a splendid  classic, 
knew  Greek  as  well  as  English,  and  English  better 
than  a native  generally  does.  He  could  seize  the 
spirit  of  a passage,  which  many  a scholar  cannot. 
I wish  he  had  been  as  good  a painter. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

“ Palmer  ” (5*'^  S.  x.  269.) — Halliwell,  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words, 
gives  the  following  explanation  : — 

“ Properly  a pilgrim  who  had  visited  the  Holy  Land, 
from  the  palm  or  cross  which  he  bore  as  a sign  of  such 
visitation;  but  Chaucer  seems  to  consider  all  ))ilgrims  to 
foreign  parts  as  palmers,  and  the  distinction  was  never 
attended  to  in  this  country  : — 

‘ Says  John,  if  I must  a begging  go, 

I w’ill  have  a palmer's  weed. 

With  a staff  and  a coat,  and  badge  of  all  sort. 

The  better  that  I may  speed.’ 

Rohin  Hood,  ii.  129.” 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Hebrew  Inscriptions  on  English  Coins  (5‘'’ 
S.  X.  229.)— -Mr.  George  Ellis  asks,  “Are  there 
any  other  coins  besides  those  of  Edward  VI.  with 
Hebrew  inscriptions  ? ” I am  not  aware  that  there 
are  any  English  ones  with  Hebrew  inscriptions, 
and  think  Mr.  Ellis  must  have  taken  the  corona- 
tion medal  of  Edw'ard  VI.,  the  earliest  coronation 
medal  of  an  English  sovereign,  for  a coin.  The 
young  king  is  represented  on  the  obverse  half 
length,  in  armour,  crowned,  and  holding  the  sword 
and  globe,  with  the  following  legend  in  three 
circles.  In  the  outward  one,  “Edwardus  VI. 
D.  G.  Ang.  Fr.  et  Hi.  Rex  Fidei  Defens.  ” ; in  the 
next,  “ Et  in  Terris  Ang.  et  Hib.  Eccle.  Caput 
Supremum  ” ; and  in  the  innermost,  “ Coronatus 
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est  M.D.XLVi.  XX.  Februa.  Etatis  Decimo.”  The 
reverse  has  in  the  field  a Hebrew  and  Greek  in- 
scription to  the  same  eft'ect,  and  over  them  in  small 
letters  “ Lambhith,”  presumably  the  artist,  but  I 
do  not  know  any  medal  engraver  of  this  rather 
singular  name,  hlay  Cranmer  possibly  have  had 
it  struck  in  the  palace  at  Lambeth'?  The  only 
other  English  medal  with  a Hebrew  inscription  is, 

I believe,  one  of  Henry  VIII.  The  obverse  has 
the  king’s  head  in  profile  Avith  the  legend  in  a 
double  circle.  The  outermost  reads,  “ Henricus 
Octa.  Anglife  Franci.  et  Hib.  Rex  Fidei  Defensor 
et,”  and  the  other,  “ In  Terr.  Eccle.  Angli.  et  Hibe. 
sub  Christo  Caput  Supremum.”  This  is  repeated 
on  the  reverse  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  with  “ H.  R.” 
above  the  inscriptions,  and  below  them,  “ Londini, 
1545.”  Evelyn  says  Henry  wears  the  invaluable 
collar  of  rubies  disposed  of  abroad  during  the  civil 
commotions,  Ump.  Charles  I.,  to  procure  the  royal 
family  bread,  but  this  is  perhaps  cprestionable. 

John  J.  A.  Boase. 

7,  Albion  Terrace,  Exmouth. 

Tennyson  and  Oliver  Cromavell  (5*'^  S.  x. 
105,  214.) — -A  line  in  the  stanza  from  the  Laureate’s 
poem  quoted  by  Mr.  Bouciiier,  “ Till  that  Avild 
Avind  made  work,” — obviously  alluding  to  the 
terrible  storm  that  devastated  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  on  the  night  of  the  great  Protector’s 
death,  the  whirlwind  in  which  malignant  Cavaliers 
were  Avont  to  assert  the  spirit  of  evil  carried  oil' 
Old  Noll’s  soul, — recalls  to  my  mind  a curious 
reputed  memento  of  that  disastrous  night  still 
partially  preserved  in  the  vicinity  of  Romford, 
Essex. 

When  I was  a boy,  there  stood  by  the  roadside, 
about  two  miles  Avest  of  that  town,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  long  straggling  village  of  Chadwell  Heath, 
and  on  the  left  hand  going  from  London,  a tre- 
mendous pair  of  bones  forming  an  arch  ; the  bases 
Avere  deeply  rooted  in  the  earth,  but  even  then  the 
space  spanned  Avas  considerable.  Near  by  was  a 
toll-house  with  its  bar,  known,  from  the  adjacent 
relic,  as  Whalebone  Gate.  I think  too,  if  I re- 
member rightly,  there  stood  near  the  spot  a road- 
side inn,  called  by  the  sign  of  “ The  Whalebone.” 
Aly  father,  an  Essex  m.an,  long  since  dead,  used  to 
tell  me  that  he  had  it  from  his  grandfather  that 
the  bone  was  the  upper  jaw  of  an  immense  whale, 
Avhich  had  been  cast  ashore  about  three  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  spot,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames,  at  Dagenham,  Avhile  the  great  storm  Avas 
raging  on  the  night  that  Oliver  CromAvell  died. 
In  course  of  time  toll  on  suburban  roads  was 
abolished  ; the  toll-house  and  gate  Avere  cleared 
aAvay,  and  the  jaAV  Avas  appropriated  to  serve  as  an 
entrance  arch  to  the  front  garden  of  a neighbouring 
suburban  villa,  the  rural  residence,  I believe,  of  a 
Whitechapel  pork-butcher — an  edifice  known,  and 
still  indicated  on  suburban  maps  of  a tolerably 


modern  date,  .as  “Whalebone  House.”  I maj’-, 
perhaps,  be  alloAved  to  observe  parenthetically, 
that  an  entrance  arch  formed  from  a whale’s  upper 
jaAv-bones  Avas  not  an  uncommon  adornment  (?), 
generally,  to  a suburban  public  garden,  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  I remember  such  a portal  at 
Stepney,  and  beneath  such  another,  in  my  boy- 
hood’s days,  access  was  obtained  to  the  tea  gardens 
of  Copenhagen  House,  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  new  Smithfield  Cattle  Market  at  Isling- 
ton. What  became  of  the  Avorthy  tradesman  I 
have  above  alluded  to  I do  not  know  ; probably 
his  house  is  still  standing,  but  I am  unable  to 
identify  it  now  by  its  former  title  or  peculiar 
gate.  I am  under  the  impression  that  Avhat  re- 
mains of  the  relic  has  been  retransferred  to  its 
original  site,  for  I AA^as  past  the  spot  Avhere,  so  far 
as  my  memory  serves  me,  it  formerly  stood,  on 
July  25  in  this  year.  Half  the  arch,  i.e.  one  bone, 
stood  upright,  still  deeply  rooted  in  the  earth,  but 
alone,  forgotten,  deserted,  by  the  side  of  the  high 
road,  in  a fallow  field.  No  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood seemed  to  knov/  anything  about  it  or  its 
history  ; and  in  the  hope  that  some  kind  corre- 
spondent from  South-Avest  Essex,  versed  in  the 
legends  of  the  localiW,  may  be  able  and  Avilling,  if 
your  courtesy  Avill  allow,  to  narrate  the  tradition  a 
little  more  in  ‘detail  than  I am  able  to  do,  I take 
the  opportunity  of  the  late  allusions  to  the 
TaUcinrj  Oah  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
insert  this  communication.  S.  P. 

[See  “N.  & Q.,”  I'l*  S.  viii.  4,  73,  137,  195 ; ix.  175; 
X.  400.] 

Dante  and  Shakspeare  (5^**  S.  x.  165,  312.)— 
I do  not  know  enough  to  give  a real  opinion,  but  I 
feel  sure  that  Shakspere  had  no  such  knowledge  of 
Dante  as  Chaucer  had  ; bits  from  Dante  don’t 
come  out  in  Shakspere  as  they  do  in  The  Second 
Niin’s  Tale,  the  last  stanza  '&c.  of  Troilus,  the 
Parlament  of  Foules,  the  House  of  Fame;  and 
that  the  Judge  of  all,  the  highest  Judge,  should 
be  called  by  Shakspere  “the  top  of  judgment” 
seems  to  me  so  likely  and  natural  as  to  need  no 
suggestion  from  Dante.  That  Shakspere’s  musical 
key,  by  Avhich  Prospero  set  hearts  to  what  tune  he 
liked,  can  be  Dante’skey,  by  which  Frederick’s  heart 
was  unlocked,  I cannot  anyhow  perceive.  Surely 
Erato  Hills  doesn’t  unlock  his  drawer  with  his 
Avife’s  harp  or  piano  tuning  key.  My  belief  is, 
that  if  Shakspere  had  knoAvn  Dante  he ’d  have  so 
used  him,  and  so  often,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on 
the  point.  F.  J.  Fornivall. 

Mark.s  of  the  Iaipersonators  op  the  Passion 
(5*’'  S.  X.  247,  336.j — I am  much  obliged  for  the 
partial  answer  to  my  query.  I shall  be  glad  of 
the  other  half,  viz..  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
marks  in  the  Roman  Missal  ? I am  directed  to 
refer  to  “ Surtees’s  edit,  of  the  Missale,  p.  102.” 
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The  Surtees  Society  has  not  published  an  edition 
of  the  Sarum  book.  I have  looked  to  the  reference 
in  the  York  Missal,  same  page,  but  cannot  see 
anything  to  help  me.  H.  A.  W. 

Mr.  MacCabe’s  Historical  Memoirs  and 
Romances  (5**'  S.  x.  323.) — In  my  reply  to  Miss 
Hickson  I copy  the  heading  she  has  selected 
as  a fitting  title  to  observations  intended  to  dis- 
parage me.  The  only  remark  I wish  to  make  is 
that  such  a proceeding  is  not  in  conformity  with 
the  courtesy  that  hitherto  has  characterized  the 
correspondents  of  “ N.  & Q.”  My  reply  shall  be  as 
brief  as  I can  possibly  make  it.  For  many  years 
— ever  since  I read  in  the  Leisure  Hour  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Foster  Brothers  of  Boon — I have 
believed  that  it  was  taken  from  my  story,  the 
Adventures  of  an  Irish  Hebei.  The  course  of 
events  is  the  same,  so  is  the  disguise,  and  so  are 
the  incidents,  the  main  difference  being  that  in  my 
story  McCabe  appears  as  a “ preacher,”  and  in  the 
Leisure  Hour  as  a “farrier,”  and  that  he  has 
“ a reddish  beard  ” at  a time  in  Ireland  when  no 
man,  rich  or  poor,  wore  a beard. 

There  were  thirty  years  between  the  publication 
of  the  two  stories,  and  twenty-five  years  at  least 
since  I had  looked  upon  a copy  of  the  Adventures 
of  an  Irish  Rebel.  It  was  then,  too,  nineteen 
years  since  the  account  of  McCabe’s  “ escape  ” 
appeared  in  my  Memoir  of  IF.  P.  McCabe,  and  the 
last  time  I had  seen  that  memoir  was  in  1851,  when 
I lent  it  to  a gentleman  who  “ forgot  to  return  it.” 
Away,  then,  from  any  books  of  my  own  to  refer  to, 
I came  to  the  conclusion  upon  reading  the  Foster 
Brothers  of  Boon  that  not  only  was  the  account  of 
“ the  escape  ” plagiarized  from  my  story,  buA  that 
in  my  story  itself  were  to  be  found  imaginary 
incidents,  such  as  are  given  in  my  A dvenheres  of 
an  Irish  Rebel  in  describing  Major  Sirr’s  abortive 
attempt  to  arrest  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the 
part  McCabe  took  in  it,  and  how  he  afterwards  ex- 
tricated himself  from  the  custody  of  the  Dumbarton 
Militia.*  These  two  inferences  were  then  drawn  by 
me,  first,  my  own  story  being  no  more  than  a fact 
dramatized,  and  secondly,  this  “ fiction  founded 
on  a fact  ” being  plagiarized  in  the  Leisure  Hour. 
Both  conclusions  became  a fixed  idea  with  me. 

With  the  full  conviction  I was  right  in  retain- 
ing that  idea,  I wrote  a reply  to  Miss  Hickson. 
That  reply  I have  cancelled,  although  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer.  And  I have  done  so 
because  this  consideration  presented  itself  to  my 
mind  : Upon  which  condition  of  my  own  mental 
and  physical  powers  should  I place  the  most  re- 
liance— upon  my  memory  and  ability  when  I 
wrote  the  Memoir,  that  is,  in  the  forty-second  year 

* All  the  romantic  incidents,  in  connexion  with  these 

facts,  that  are  given  in  the  Adveiilures  of  an  Irish  Relel, 
pp.  539-41,  are  carefully  expunged  from  the  Memoir  of 
McCabe,  pp.  321-2. 


of  my  age,  or  on  my  memory  and  capacity  in  my 
sixty-third  year,  when  I fir.st  met  with  a stray 
number  of  the  Leisure  Hour,  or  on  my  memory 
and  opinions  in  my  seventy-seventh  year,  when 
my  article  on  “ Roman  Catholic  Literature  ” was 
published  in  “ N.  & Q.”  1 The  ansiver  to  these 
questions  is,  that  more  reliance  is  to  be  iilaced  by 
myself  upon  what  I have  been  than  what  I am. 

Remembering  how  unerringly  accurate  was  my 
memory  in  1843,  how  earnest  and  careful  I had 
been  in  the  performance  of  any  literary  task, 
nothing  could  be  less  likely  than  heedlessness  in 
my  putting  together  the  materials  of  which 
McCabe’s  Memoir  was  composed,  and  therefore 
I must  have  known  thoroughly  well  in  1843 
that  which  I had  forgotten  in  1864,  viz.,  that  the 
account  of  McCabe’s  “ escape  ” was  a bond  fide 
narration  of  the  transaction  as  it  had  been  told  to 
me. 

The  inevitable  deduction  from  such  a conclusion 
is  that  which  would  be  utterly  improbable  if  my 
narration  in  the  Adventures  of  an  Irish  Rebel  had 
been  partly  fictitious,  that  is  that  there  should  be 
a similarity  of  incidents  between  it  and  the  tale 
told  in  the  Leisure  Hour ; whilst  such  a similarity 
is  not  only  possible  but  unavoidable  should  both  be 
representations  of  circumstances  that  had  actually 
occurred.  If,  then,  there  can  be  shown  in  manuscript 
(I  do  not  think  there  can  in  print)  any  similar 
narration  prior  to  1834  of  “ the  escape,”  it  will  be 
not  only  readily  accepted  by  me,  but  it  will  be  a great 
gratification  to  me  to  recall  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
which  never  would  have  been  preferred — no  matter 
how  much  I felt  wronged — had  I known  that  the 
author  of  the  Foster  Brothers  of  Boon  was  no 
longer  living.  Wm.  B.  MacCabe. 

Booterstovvn,  co.  Dublin. 

“Between  you  and  I”  S.  ix.  275,412  ; 
X.  18,  139,  190,  237,  291,  331,  359.)— If  Dr. 
Brewer  will  only  lend  me  his  valuable  co-opera- 
tion, betiveen  we  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  settle 
this  question.  A Convert  to  his  Views. 

“ The  metropolitan  cathedral  ” (5*’^  S.  x. 
226,  375.) — Mr,  0.  A.  Ward  seems  to  ignore  the 
distinctionbetweenmefropoZifowi  and  metropoliticcd. 
St.  Paul’s  may  very  properly  be  called  the  metro- 
politan cathedral,  i.e.  the  cathedral  of  the  metro- 
polis; but  Canterbury  is,  not  the  metropolitan, 
but  the  metropolitical  cathedral,  i.e.  the  cathedral 
of  the  metropolitan,  the  archbishop  of  the  province. 
In  official  documents  it  is  always  styled  “the 
Cathedral  and  Metropolitical  Church  of  Christ, 
Canterbury.”  H-  J- 

“Apphia”  (5‘h  S.  X.  247,  372.)  — M^ould 
Nomad’s  fair  friend  Apphia  prefer  a Phrygian 
derivation  for  her  name  1 That  is  Professor  L'SM' 
foot’s  opinion  on  the  subject,  to  whom  neither  Mr. 
Tew  nor  anybody  else  has  referred  [Epistles  to  the 
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Colossians  and  Philemon,  p.  372).  The  professor 
says  it  is  a “ Phrygian  term  of  endearment.”  I 
trust  jSTomad  may  be  in  a position  to  find  this 
piece  of  information  of  a special  use  to  him. 

C.  P.  S.  Warrex,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

Professor  Lightfoot’s  conclusion  (see  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon)  is, 

“ With  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  inscrip- 
tions before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
Apphia  is  a native  Phrygian  name.”  W.  C.  B. 
Kocbdale. 

The  Inadequacy  of  Language  to  express 
Ideas  with  Perfect  Precision  S.  x.  24,  52, 
116,  178.) — The  late  Eev.  F.  W.  Robertson  says  : 
— “ Words  are  but  counters — the  coins  of  in- 
tellectual exchange”;  “Words  are  but  fossil 
thoughts  : you  trace  the  ancient  feeling  in  that 
word  (virtue),  you  trace  it,  too,  in  the  corruption 
of  the  word  ” {Sermons,  first  series). 

E.  0.  Righton. 

Bread  and  Salt  (5*’^  S.  ix.  48,  138,  299,  477  ; 
X.  37,  216.) — The  Durham  and  Northumberland 
custom  Mr.  Kerr  refers  to  is  also  observed  in 
Mid-Lothian.  When  a child  is  taken  to  church 
to  be  baptized  a bread-and-cheese  sandwich  is 
given  to  the  first  human  being — man,  woman,  or 
cbild — met  by  tbe  christening  party.  I know  of 
two  cases  in  recent  years  where  this  was  done  in 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  while  it  is  quite  common 
in  the  country  districts  of  this  county,  and  most 
probably  elsewhere  in  the  Lowlands. 

R.  R.  MacGregor. 

Edinburgh. 

“Viewy”  S.  ix.  418;  x.  5,  53,  58,  137, 
177.)  — Encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  F.  J.  F., 
“viewy”  again  appears  in  the  Spectator  of  Sept.  14. 
Here  is  the  passage  : — 

“ It  is  proposed  to  guarantee  the  Ameer  territorially 
and  dynastically,  but  ‘to  demand  the  dismissal  of  the 
Russian  mhsion,’  to  insist  on  tbe  admission  of  a 
British  mission,  and  to  plant  agents  in  Balkh  and  Herat. 
We  have  elsewhere  indicated  reasons  which  seem  to  us 
final  against  this  viewy  project.” 

What  on  earth  can  this  new-fangled  “ viewy  ” — 
unadorned  this  time  with  inverted  commas — mean 
in  this  connexion  ? F.  J.  F.  says,  “ A viewy  man 
means  one  who  has  speculative,  unpractical  views” ; 
but  the  policy  here  indicated  is  particularly  strong 
and  practical.  I am  fairly  puzzled,  but  I can’t 
admit  that  the  Spectator  does  good  service  in  in- 
venting absurd  words.  H.  A.  B. 

People  seem  to  forget  that  Englishmen  make 
their  own  words  when  they  like,  and  are  not 
limited  to  classic  words  to  be  found  in  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  VAcademie  Anglaisc.  Some  such 
words  live  like  a butterfly  only  for  the  day,  some 


take  the  fancy  and  are  longer  lived.  As  to  their 
origin,  the  inventor  alone  can  tell. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

West  Indies  : Barbadoes  (5*’'  S.  ix.  249,  297, 
357  ; X.  116,  376.)— G.  F.  B.  will  doubtless  pardon 
me  for  correcting  an  inaccuracy  which  has  crept 
into  his  communication  to  you  in  last  week’s 
number.  He  states  that  the  Barbadian  wills  are 
not  indexed.  I have  examined  during  the  past 
two  years  nearly  every  volume  of  these  wills  from 
about  1650  to  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and 
found  that  the  officials  in  the  will  office  in  days 
gone  by  had  provided  an  index  to  every  volume  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  apathy 
of  their  successors,  not  only  have  many  of  the 
indexes  completely  disappeared,  but  many  of  the 
volumes  are  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  All  the 
old  deed  books  have  been  carefully  indexed,  but 
many  of  these  also  are  very  dilapidated.  I per- 
sonally pointed  out  to  the  late  Colonial  Secretary 
of  Barbadoes  the  state  of  these  interesting  books, 
and  he  promised  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  to  them.  A sum  of  money  has  since 
been  voted  towards  recopying  the  wills  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  but  no  steps  have  been  taken  to 
preserve  those  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Unless  some  influential  genealogist  is 
able  to  induce  the  Barbadian  Government  to  pre- 
serve these  old  wills,  I feel  sure  that  before  many 
years  elapse  they  will  be  irretrievably  lost. 

Nath.  Forte,  Jun. 

7,  The  Paragon,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Bowing  to  the  Altar  (5“'  S.  ix.  189,  449  ; x. 
173.) — It  appears  to  me  that  J.  T.  F.  is  mistaken 
in  saying  the  “ modern  cathedral  fashions  of 
canons  major  and  minor  hobnobbing  to  one 
another  are  ‘corrupt  followings’  of  the  ancient 
custom  of  bowing  to  the  altar.”  Surely  they  are 
more  probably  derived  from  the  ancient  custom  of 
giving  the  kiss  of  peace — a custom  still  retained  in 
some  services  in  churches  of  the  Roman  obedience. 

W.  M.  M. 

St.  Philip  Neri  (5‘’'  S.  x.  108,  214.) — I have  a 
quaint  little  book  called  Feigned  Excuses,  in  which 
the  anecdote  of  this  saint  is  detailed  at  some  length. 
He  addresses  a law  student.  The  story  ends  by 
saying,  “ The  young  man  forsook  the  law,  and  gave 
himself  to  the  ministry  of  Christ,  being  so  touched 
by  the  last  ‘And  then?’”  E.  C.  Righton. 

“ A little  dish  wants  to  go  into  the 
kitchen”  (5**’  S.  X.  377.) — Whether  this  be  good 
English  or  not  I leave  to  philologers ; but  I know 
that  in  the  classic  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  I once 
received  the  message,  “ Please,  sir,  there’s  a gentle- 
man at  the  church  wants  to  be  buried.”  The 
gentleman  had  arrived  ten  minutes  before  his  ap- 
pointed time.  J-  H.  B. 
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Tub  Gresham  Grasshopper  (5‘^  S.  x.  69, 134.) 
— Cooke  (Notes  on  Hesiod)  remarks  that  the 
Athenian  ladies  wore  grasshoppers  in  their  ears, 
because  the  grasshopper,  being  a musical  insect, 
was  sacred  to  Apollo.  E.  S.  Charnock. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

King  John’s  Death  (5‘’'  S.  x.  69,  154.)— In 
reference  to  the  date  of  his  death.  Stow,  in  his 
Chronicles  of  England  (Howes’s  edition  of  1631), 
says  : “ Hee  deceased  on  the  nineteenth  of  October 
anno  1216,  when  he  had  raigned  17  yeares  five 
moneths  lacking  eight  dayes,  at  the  age  of  51 
yeares.”  Also  Fox,  in  his  Actes  and  Monuments 
(1610,  i.  233),  says : “ Hee  died  in  the  yeare  of 
our  Lord  1216,  the  nineteenth  day  of  October, 
after  he  had  raigned  in  such  calamitie,  by  the 
subtill  conueiance  of  his  clergie,  eighteene  yeares 
and  six  moneths  and  odde  dales.” 

G.  L.  Prince. 

Authors  op  Books  Wanted  (5‘''  S.  x.  309, 
360.)— 

The  Lives  of  Illustrious  and  Eminent  Persons  of  Great 
Britain,  tic. — This  work  is  not  Lodge’s,  as  suggested  by 
Mb.  Evan  Thomas.  Despite  the  title,  the  whole  of  the 
lives  are  of  persons  either  born  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex,  or  connected  by  marriage  with  those  counties. 
The  size  of  the  book  is  12mo. ; it  has  no  pagination. 
My  copy  is  very  handsomely  bound  in  crimson  morocco, 
and  the  binding  is  of  about  the  same  date  as  the 
book,  1820.  A.  Gkangee  Hutt. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5*'*  S.  x. 
309.)— 

i I have  an  old  pint  mug  of  Staffordshire  ware,  with  the 
i Parmer’s  Arms  and  the  mottoes,  “ Industry  produces 
I wealth,”  “ All  our  trust  is  in  God.”  On  the  other  side  : 

I “ May  the  mighty  and  great 

Koll  in  splendour  and  state  ! 

' I envy  them  not,  I declare  it ; 

I eat  my  own  lamb. 

My  chicken  and  ham, 

I shear  my  own  sheep,  and  I wear  it, 
j So  you  jolly  boys  now 

I Here ’s  ‘ God  speed  the  plough,’ 

Long  life  and  content  to  the  farmer.” 
Another  jug,  painted  with  masonic  emblems,  has  the 
following,  in  much  the  same  strain  : — 

“ I envy  no  one’s  birth  or  fame. 

Their  title,  train,  or  dress ; 

Nor  has  my  pride  e’er  stretched  its  aim 
Beyond  what  I possess. 

I ask  not,  wish  not  to  appear 
More  beauteous,  rich,  or  gay ; 

Lord,  make  me  wiser  every  year 
And  better  every  day.” 

I Experto  crepe. 

(5ti>  S.  X.  369.) 

I "History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example.” 

1 Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  on  The  Study 
I and  Use  of  History,  Letter  ii. : “ I have  read  somewhere 
or  other,  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  I think,  that 
history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example.” 
i Lady  Jingo. 

I The  passage  from  Thucydides,  lib.  i.  c.  22,  ad  fin.,  as 
j translated  in  Arnold’s  note,  is  : “ But  for  such  as  desire 


to  gain  a clear  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  thereby  of  the 
future  also,  which  will  surely,  after  the  course  of  human 
things,  represent  again  hereafter,  if  not  the  very  imao-e 
yet  the  near  resemblance  of  the  past ; if  such  shall  judge 
my  work  to  be  profitable  I shall  be  well  content.”  And 
then  follows  one  of  those  sentences  which  are  so  well 
worth  remembering  in  respect  of  his  History : KTi]y.d 
TS  aft  fidWov  ij  dyoivKJfxa  eg  to  Trapaxpiiga 
aKovtiv  IvyKtirat.  Ed.  Marshall. 

“ Neat,  but  not  gaudy,”  &c. 

This  I take  to  be  a corruption  of  “rich  not  gaudy” 
(Hamlet,  i.  3),  which  expresses  the  idea  entertained 
much  better  by  the  word  “ rich  ” than  by  “ neat.” 

Lady  Jingo. 


^ItiStenanrauS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Will  Correspondents  kindly  intending  to  contribute 
to  our  Christmas  Number  be  good  enough  to  forward 
their  communications,  headed  “ Christmas,”  without 
delay  1 


The  Registers  of  Ecclesfield  Parish  Church,  Yorkshire, 
Annotated  by  Alfred  Scott  Gatty.  (London,  Bell  & 
Sons ; Sheffield,  Leader  k Sons.) 

The  publication  of  Colonel  Chester’s  Registers  of  tVest- 
rninster  Ahhey,  the  pioneer  in  this  department  of  his- 
torical literature,  has  already  led  to  good  results.  Not 
only  has  the  Harleia.n  Society  commenced  a systematic 
issue  of  parish  registers,  but  an  impetus  has  been  given 
to  antiquaries  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  are 
privately  giving  to  the  world  these  important  records 
from  their  immediate  localities.  Last  year  Mr.  Millett 
produced  the  registers  of  the  important  Cornish  parish 
of  Madron,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mayo  those  of  North  Wootton  in 
Dorest,  and  Dr.  Caulfield  those  of  Christ  Church,  Cork. 
We  hear  of  several  others  in  preparation,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  whoever  thus  preserves 
and  perpetuates  one  of  these  priceless  records  confers  a 
positive  and  lasting  boon  upon  all  future  historians  and 
biographers.  Every  parish  register  put  in  type  may  be 
regarded  as  rescued  from  the  chances  of  destruction  by 
accident  or  carelessness,  too  many  instances  of  which  have 
already  occurred.  Mr.  Gatty  is  at  this  moment  the  latest 
in  the  field;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  very 
handsome  volume  he  has  produced  will  inspire  others  to 
follow  his  example.  Valuable  as  is  the  text  of  these 
records,  Mr.  Gatty  has  greatly  enhanced  their  value  by 
his  admirable  illustrative  notes,  which  evince  much  and 
careful  research,  and  will  spare  those  Interested  In  the 
personal  and  local  history  of  this  parish  much  time  and 
labour.  The  modesty  of  the  editor,  as  evinced  in  his 
preface,  was  entirely  unnecessary,  and  is  eclipsed  by  his 
success,  which  would  be  creditable  to  any  antiquary  of 
thrice  his  age  and  experience. 

The  Six  Chief  Lives  from  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
with  Macaulay  s Life  of  .Johnson,  Edited,  with  a 
Preface,  by  Matthew  Arnold.  (Macmillan  & Co.) 

The  idea  that  underlies  the  publication  of  this  selection 
from  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets  is  analogous  to  that  to 
which  we  owe  Mr.  Morley’s  series  of  " English  Men  of 
Letters.”  Average  men  have  not  time  to  wade  through 
big  books,  and  their  mental  pabulum  may  well  be  supplied 
them  in  a species  of  extract.  Space  would  be  requisite 
to  show  how  much  of  truth  and  error  there  is  in  such 
views.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Arnold's  volume  has  strong 
recommendations.  Johnson’s  lives  of  Milton,  Dryden, 
Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  and  Gray,  supplemented  as  these 
are  by  the  life  of  Johnson  by  Macaulay,  give  an  excellent 
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■idea  of  the  progress  of  letters  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
i\[r.  Arnold's  preface  is  admirable,  and  his  views  upon 
the  origin  of  a prose  style  worthy  of  close  attention.  The 
volume  under  his  charge  has  a special  value  which,  as 
he  could  not  becomingly  point  it  out,  we  are  glad  to  note. 
If  the  student  will  read  back  from  Johnson’s  lives  to  the 
life  by  INIacaulay,  and  then  to  the  essay  by  Mr.  Arnold, 
he  will  have  a pretty  accurate  idea  how  far  we  have 
advanced  towards  that  polished  and  perfect  style  of  prose 
writing  that  is  probably  close  at  hand. 

Description  of  the  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus  and 

the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Kirkwall.  By  Sir  H.  E.  L. 

Dryden.  (Kirkwall,  Peace  & Son.) 

This  is  a terse  and  useful  manual  on  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral of  Kirkwall,  now  a parish  church,  which  contains 
some  architectural  details  of  interest,  not,  as  the  author 
.asserts,  referable  to  the  generally  accepted  styles  of 
Christian  architecture,  but  differing  from  them  so  much 
that  he  is  fain  to  use  a novel  nomenclature,  1st,  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  styles,  \yith,  of  course,  a distinct  chronology. 
We  are  not  convinced  of  the  need  to  make  these  inno- 
vations, and  are  certain  that  they  are  inconvenient ; we 
prefer  to  accept  the  terms  of  Rickman,  and  to  illustrate 
as  peculiarities  whatever  details  may  depart  from  the 
ordnance  of  each  and  all  of  his  styles.  As  a handbook 
or  key  to  the  architecture  of  the  building  this  tract 
cannot  but  be  serviceable  to  the  visitor;  as  a book  of 
reference  it  is  meagre,  void  of  details,  bald— in  no  respect 
sufficient. 

Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  & Co.  send  us  vol.  i.  of  Kew 
Readings  and  New  Rend.erings  of  Shakespeare's  Tragedies, 
by  Heiiry  Halford  'Vaughan,  late  Professor  of  jiodern 
History  at  Oxford.  We  jiropose  to  give  a lengthened 
notice  on  the  completion  of  the  work. — From  Messrs. 
Macmillan  we  have  received  The  Old  and  Middle 
Knglish,  by  T.  L.  Kington  Oliphant,  M.A.,  which  we 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  those  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
specially  interested  in  this  branch  of  study.  Mr.  Oliphant 
has  here  embodied  to  a great  extent  his  Standard  English. 
— It  will  8uri)rise  no  one  to  hear  that  the  genial,  vigorous, 
and,  as  he  loves  to  call  himself,  good  old-fashioned  Tory 
(Archbishop  Longley,  then  Censor,  styled  him  in  Christ 
Church  hall  in  1826  “ Simplex  iste  et  modestus  juvenis” 
on  getting  his  First  Class)  the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton’s 
Notes  of  mg  Life,  1805-1878,  has  reached  a second 
edition  (Parker  & Co.).— The  Andreds-ioeald ; or,  the 
House  of  Michelham : a Tale  of  the  Norman  Conguest, 
by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Crake,  B.A.  (Parker  & Co.),  forms 
vol.  iv.  of  “Tales  illustrating  Church  History.” — The 
second  edition  of  Hr.  Bee's  Lyrics  of  Light  and  Life 
(Pickering  &.  Co.)  contains  eleven  new  poems. — It  is  not 
xasli  to  predict  that  The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine 
(a  new  translation)  will  prove  one  of  the  special  attrac- 
tions of  the  “Library  of  Spiritual  Works  for  English 
Catholics”  (Rivingtons). 


William  George  Clark. — The  Times  of  Friday  the 
8th  instant  has  a kindly  though  reticent  notice,  in 
its  Cambridge  intelligence,  of  this  lamented  scholar. 
Twenty-live  years  ago  the  high  places  of  Trinity  College 
were  nearly  all  filled  by  Yorkshiremen  and  Northum- 
brians ; and  of  these,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  was  the 
Rev.  W.  G.  Clark,  the  senior  Dean.  Second  Classic  and 
Chancellor’s  Medallist  in  1844  (and  second  only  to  Sir 
Henry  Maine),  endowed  too  with  exquisite  taste  and  a 
line  sense  of  humour,  he  was  for  years  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  popular  of  the  resident  Fellows  ; admirable 
as  a college  lecturer,  kindly  and  charming  in  private  life, 
and -known  far  and  wide  for  the  tender  or  sportive  gr,ace 
of  his  Greek  and  Latin  verse  : witness  his  beautiful 
translations  from  In  Memoriam,  or  those  many  sales 


Altici  of  his,  which  might  have  endeared  him  to  Sir 
Thomas  More.  In  due  course  he  became  Tutor  of  his 
College  and  Vice-Master : he  travelled  in  Spain,  and 
wrote  his  clever  Qazpacho — in  Greece,  and  wrote  Pelo- 
ponnesus, one  of  the  best  of  recent  books  on  the  Morea  ; 
he  was  elected  Public  Orator  of  the  University  and  held 
the  office  with  distinction  from  1857  to  1869 ; and  one 
may  say  not  unfairly,  that  he  only  just  missed  being 
Master  of  Trinity,  a post  which  had  enabled  its  late 
possessor  (as  Clark  himself  humorously  said,  in  writing 
of  The  Plurality  of  Worlds)  “ to  treat  the  inferior 
planets  with  a graduated  scorn,  nicely  proportioned  to 
their  distance  from  the  Master's  Lodge.”  Of  the  Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare,  his  work  and  Mr.  Aldis  Wright’s,  it 
is  needless  to  speak  in  “ N.  & Q.”  Flis  other  opiis  mag- 
num,  that  was  to  have  been,  his  Aristophanes,  was  dis- 
solved in  the  cloud  that  fell  upon  his  later  years. 
Whether  it  were  cause  or  effect,  his  well-known  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  marked  the  beginning  of  a time  of 
illness  and  of  sorrow,  which  ended  only  with  his  death. 
But  those  who  love  his  memory  (and  who  that  knew  him 
does  not  1)  will  think  of  that  time  with  such  a sympathy 
and  tenderness  as  has  long  been  felt  by  all  true  hearts 
for  the  much  tried  soul  of  Cowper.  M. 

Interesting  Discovert.  — Our  correspondent  jMr. 
J.  E.  Bailey,  F.S.A.,  of  Stretford,  the  author  of  the  Life 
of  Thomas  Fuller  and  other  works,  has  after  some  re- 
search established  the  fact  that  one  of  the  books  in  the 
Leigh  Grammar  School  library  contains  an  autograph  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer.  It  occurs  in  IMelanothon’s  work 
on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  dated  1525.  The  name  is 
thus  given,  “Thomas  Cantuarien,”  and  Mr.  Bailey 
believes  that  it  was  written  in  the  year  1535. 

“ It  is  quite  customary  to  ask  at  short  intervals  when 
will  Germany  put  into  operation  the  fifth  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Prague.” — Relieve  your  mind,  dear  Mr.  Editor: 
I am  not  about  to  discuss  either  the  Treaty  of  Prague  or 
the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck.  But  I want  to  know 
whether  the  above  sentence,  copied  from  a leader  in  the 
Times,  is  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  grammar  or  in 
defiance  of  them.  I used  to  think  it  a Hibernian 
eccentricity  to  say,  “ He  asked  me  was  it  true,”  or  “ She 
began  to  wonder  would  he  never  go,”  but  now  I see  this 
ungainly  style  of  diction  creeping  into  literature  of  a 
higher  class  than  before.  When  it  invades  the  Times 
I think  the  advocates  of  good  English  may  reasonably 
cry  out.  Hermentrude. 


to  CorrrSpnuttcutsf. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  bo  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

J.  Lane. — Please  send  the  essay  for  consideration. 
You  might  preface  it  with  the  remarks  contained  in  your 
letter. 

Greysteil. — Many  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken.  A proof  shall  be  sent. 

W.  D.  P. — Next  week. 

S.  G. — See  ante,  p.  357. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  (Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.G. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ASHMOLE  MS.  1792. 

In  Mr.  Black’s  Catcdogue  of  the  Ashmolean  MSS. 
(Oxf.,  1845)  the  following  is  the  entry  made  under 
this  number  ; — 

“ The  MS.  numbered  6538  [i.e.  so  numbered  in  the  old 
Catalogue  of  1697,  where  it  is  also  marked  50,  in  sequence 
to  Dugdale’s  MSS.]  cannot  now  be  found.  It  was  in 
folio,  and  thus  described  in  1697  : ‘ Divers  Letters  from 
the  Privy  Council  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and 
to  and  from  several  great  Officers  of  State,  in  the  reign 
of  Q.  Elizabeth.’  Whether  originals  or  transcripts  it 
does  not  appear.” 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Black  thus  wrote  the 
volume  has  hitherto  remained  undiscovered,  not 
having  come  to  light  when  the  Ashmolean  MSS. 
•were  removed  from  the  Museum  to  the  Bodleian 
in  1860.  Now,  however,  in  the  course  of  arranging 
and  binding  various  MS.  papers  of  Jo.  Aubrey, 
which  formed  part  of  the  Museum  collection,  the 
missing  book  has  happily  been  found  among  these 
papers,  and  is  at  length  restored  to  its  place.  It  is 
a thin  volume  of  thirty-two  leaves,  but  deficient 
alike  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end,  and  contains 
transcripts  (apparently  made  for  Whitgift’s  own 
use  from  his  own  originals)  by  two  formal  copyists 
of  portions  of  the  archbishop’s  official  correspond- 
ence, together  with  other  papers.  Although  most 
of  the  documents  have  appeared  in  print  from 
other  transcripts,  the  volume  possesses  considerable 


interest,  and  supplies  dates  wanting  elsewhere, 
and  corrects  readings.  The  subjoined  list  of  its 
contents  will  therefore,  it  is  thought,  be  acceptable 
to  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  particularly  to 
those  who  may  possess  Mr.  Black’s  valuable 
Catalogue. 

1.  “A  letter  from  the  Counsell  to  certaine  chosen 
Commissioners  in  everye  shire  for  the  execuo’on  of  y® 
Proclamation  for  viiiformitye  in  religion  & common 
prayer,  by  waye  of  Oyer  & Terminer,  in  M"  Secretary 
Smithes  mens  hande,  penned  bylike  by  his  master.” 
Greenwich,  November,  [1573]. — Fob  1. 

2.  “ A letter  to  the  Bishopp  for  the  execuc’on  of  hei 
Ma*"  Proclamac’on  for  the  vnifor.mitie  sett  forth  in  the 
Booke  and  other  iniunctions,  penned  by  Sir  Thomas 
Smithe.”  Greenwich,  [7]  Nov.  [1573]. — F.  1 b.  Card- 
well’s Documentary  Annals,  second  edit.,i.  387  [“accept 
any  other”;  in  this  MS.,  “attempt  any  other  ”].  The 
name  of  tlie  writer  is  not  given  in  Cardwell. 

3.  “ A I’re  from  the  Councell  to  the  Lo.  Archbishop  of 
Caunterburye  that  none  be  admytted  to  preach  but  such 
as  shall  minister  the  Sacraments  also.”  Lond.,  17  Jan. 
1579.— P.2.  Ibicl.,m. 

4.  “ A letter  from  the  Councell  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  to  cause  common  prayers,  sermons  and  thankes- 
givings  for  a viotorye  gotten  against  the  Turke,  penned 
by  Mr.  Frera:  with  the  Lq.  Tresurers  correction.” 
Greenwich,  8 Nov.  1571. — F.  2 b. 

5.  “ A I’re  to  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  same  effect,  cor- 
rected, enlarged  by  the  Lo.  Treasurer.” — F.  3. 

6.  “ Articles  agreed  by  the  Bishops,  exhibited  to  her 
Ma'*®,  Anno  Domini  1583,  September.”  Signed  by  Can- 
terbury, Peterb.,  Koch.,  Lond.,  Line.,  Exeter,  Salisb., 
Norwich,  and  St.  David’s. — P.  3 b.  Ibid.,  466,  dated 
1584,  without  signatures. 

7.  “ Articles  sent  from  the  Lords  of  the  Counsell,  ult. 
Novemhris,  1583.” — P.  5.  Ibid.,  463,  with  a letter  from 
the  Archb.  to  the  Bp.  of  London  about  the  same,  dated 
12  Dec.  1583. 

8.  “ The  Ministers  of  Kent  to  the  Prevye  Counsell,  an® 
1583.” — P.  6.  Fuller’s  Church,  Hist,  bk.  ix.  p.  144. 

9.  Letter  from  Whitgift  “ to  the  Lordes  of  the  Counsell, 
the  4*  of  February,  1583.”— F.  7.  (Two  leaves  wanting 
at  the  end.)  Ibid.,  p.  145.  Abridged  in  Strype’s  Life  of 
Whitgift,  bk.  iii.  cb.  iii. 

10.  “ My  answeare  to  the  Counsells  Letters  touching 
certaine  Ministers,  tlie  22  of  September,  1584.” — F.  9. 
Fuller,  ibid.,  p.  152.  without  date. 

11.  “The  Lord  Treasurer’s  Letter  to  me,  the  5‘’‘ of 
July,  1584.” — F.  9 b.  p.  154,  without  date.  Strype's 
Appendix  to  Whitgift,  bk.  iii.  No.  ix,,  dated  1 July. 

12.  “ An  answeare  to  the  Lord  Treasurers  Letter  of 
the  lift  of  Julie,  1584.”- — F.  10  b-  Fuller,  ibid.,  p.  156, 
without  date.  Strype,  ibid.,  No.  x.,  dated  3 July. 

13.  “The  Lord  Treasurer  to  me,  the  17  July,  1584.” — 
F.  12  b.  Puller,  ibid.,  p.  159,  without  date. 

14.  “An  answeare  to  the  Lord  Treasurers  Letter  of 
the  17  of  July,  1584.”— P.  13.  _ Puller,  ibid.,  p.  160,  with- 
out date.  Strype,  ibid..  No.  xi.,  dated  15  July. 

16.  “To  the  Lord  Treasurer  touching  Beale.” — F.  14. 
Without  date.  Abridged  in  Strype's  Whitgift,  bk.  iii. 
cb.  vi.,  dated  6 May,  1584. 

16.  “ Mr.  Secretaries  [i.e.  Sir  P.  Walsingbam’sJ  Letter 
for  Leverwood,”  22  June,  1585. — F.  14  b.  Fuller,  rJirf., 
p.  162,  without  date. 

17.  “ The  answeare.’’ — F.  15,  Fuller,  ibid.  Abstract 
in  Strype,  ibid.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xiii. 

18.  “ The  Earle  of  Leicesiers  letter  to  me,”  14  July. — 
P.  15b.  Puller,  ihid.,\i.  176,  from  a MS.  in  Ins  possession, 
formerly  Sir  Peter  ManwooJ’f.  Abstract  in  Strype,  ibid. 
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19.  “ An  answeare  of  the  Earle  of  Leicesters  Letter  of 
the  11  of  July,”  17  July,  1585. — F.  16.  Fuller,  ihid., 
j).  177.  Abstract  in  Strype,  ihid. 

20.  Letter  “ to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,”  [1585]. — 
F.  16.  Strype,  ihid. 

21.  “ To  the  Queenes  most  Excellent  lilaiestie,”  21 
March,  1581. — F.  16  b.  Fuller,  ihid.,  p.  171,  ■without 
date.  Strype,  ihid.,  ch.  xi. 

22.  “To  her  iilaiestie,”  [1581].— F.  17.  (One  leaf, 
possibly  more,  wanting.)  Strype,  ihid.,  ch.  viii. 

23.  Part  of  the  Petition  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Dec.  1581.  — F.  18.  Strype’s  Appendix,  bk.  iii.  No.  xiii. 

21.  “Answeares  to  the  Petitions  of  the  Commons, 
presented  by  the  Byshop  of  Canterbury  to  the  Quenes 
Maiestie.” — F.  19.  Cf.  different  copies  in  Strype, 
bk.  iii.  ch.  x.,  and  Appendix,  No.  xiii. 

25.  “ Certaine  articles  desired  by  the  Treasurer  of  her 
Maiesties  Housholde  [Sir  F.  Knollys]  to  be  charitably 
answeared  by  the  Bysbop  of  Canterbury  in  respect  of 
clearing  of  her  Maiesties  saftie.” — F.  21b.  Without 
date.  The  answers  mentioned  by  Strype,  ihid.,  bk,  iii. 
ch.  xi.,  under  date  of  1581. 

26.  “ An  answeare  to  a fond  and  slaunderous  sillo- 
gisme.” — F.  22  b.  Mentioned  ihid. 

27.  “ The  resolution  of  a pretended  sillogisme  cap- 

tiouslie  and  unsufficientlie  concluding  the  Archbishopp 
of  Canterourie  by  pratize  of  papish  tirrany  to  endanger 
her  Maiesties  safety.” — F.  23.  Ihid.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xxi., 
under  the  year  1588,  but  a portion  only,  from  a mutilated 
copy.  • 

28.  “ A copie  of  the  Faculties,  howe  they  are  nowe 
graunted.” — F.  25. 

29.  Various  notes  “against  the  Bill  of  Pluralties.” — 
F.  251). 

30.  “ The  somme  of  the  Lo.  Tresurers  speech  in  Par- 
liament against  Plurallities.” — F.  26  b. 

31.  “ The  groundes  of  Mr.  Forscues  speech.” — F.  28  b. 

32.  “ Against  the  bill  of  Pluralities”  (with  an  extract 
from  Foxe  about  Mr.  Rogers),  being  an  abstract  of  Whit- 
gift’s  Reasons. — F.  30  b.  Imperfect,  ending  (on  f.  32b) 
in  a section  headed,  “ It  is  preiudiciall  to  her  Maiesties 
aucthoritie  and  state.”  The  Reasons  are  printed  in  full 
by  Strype,  ihid.,  ch.  xi. 

W.  D.  IMacrat. 

Oxford. 


FLEANCB. 

Shakespeare  knew  of  the  legend  which  made 
Banquo, thane  of  Lochaber,  ancestor  ot  the  Stewarts, 
and  therefore  of  Elizabeth’s  successor.  Whether 
the  great  dramatist  believed  the  story  or  not 
matters  little ; it  suited  hi,s  purpose  and  he  adopted 
it.  The  historic  muse  was  his  servant,  not  his 
mistress,  so  made  familiar  to  every  one  by  Macbeth 
is  the  lucky  escape  of  Fleance  to  fulfil  the 
“promise”  of  the  witches  to  Banquo : 

“ Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  be  none.” 
Consequently  Fleance  and  his  father  figure  at  the 
head  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Stewart  kings,  and 
are  likely  to,  for  the  prosaic  truth  stands  no  chance 
now  against  a baseless  fiction  enslirined  in  the 
monumental  literature  of  England. 

The  story  cannot,  I believe,  be  traced  higher  than 
the  fanciful  Boohe  of  Hector  Bocce,  and  it  was 
probably  originated  by  some  imaginative  herald, 
who,  vainly  presuming  there  was  nothing  recorded 
of  Fleance  but  his  bare  name,  felt  safe  in  making 


him  the  hero  of  such  a romance  as  might  befit  one- 
whose  remarkable  destiny  it  was  to  be  “ the  root 
and  father  of  many  kings,”  besides  a line  of 
puissant  English  earls.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  show  that  there  was  at  least  nothing  improbable 
in  the  flight  of  Fleance  into  Wales,  and  love 
passage  with  the  daughter  of  a prince  of  that 
country,  but  they  are  not  confirmed  by  what  has 
been  discovered  about  him. 

It  is  well  known  now  that  there  is  one  reference 
to  Fleance  himself  in  our  records,  the  Hundred 
Rolls  (i.  434)  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The 
jurors  of  the  hundred  of  Launditch,  Norfolk,  say, 
“Melam  (Milebam)  with  its  appurtenances  was  in 
the  hands  of  William  the  Bastard  at  the  Conquest, 
and  the  said  king  gave  the  manor  to  a certain 
knight  named  Flancus,  who  came  with  him  into 
England,  and  afterwards  the  manor  descended  from 
heir  to  heir  unto  John  Fitzalan,  now  in  the  king’s 
custody.” 

If  this  statement  were  exact  the  manor  must 
have  been  granted  to  him  in  the  brief  interval  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  survey  and  the  Conqueror’s 
death.  It  is  curious  how  nearly  in  this  instance 
the  spelling  of  the  name  resembles  Fleance  ; other 
forms  occur,  as  Fleald,  Flaald,  Flahald,  but  Fledald 
is  the  most  correct.’* **'  Saving  the  record  just  given,, 
the  name  only  occurs  in  the  patronymic  of  his  sou, 
“ Alanus  filius  Flaaldi,”  as  he  was  invariably 
designated.  Fleance  was  probably  dead  when  his 
son  first  occurs,  viz.,  witnessing  two  charters  of 
Henry  I.,  made  at  Windsor  on  the  same  day, 
Sept.  3,  1101,  for  there  is  evidence  in  one  of  these 
deeds  that  Alan  rvas  in  possession  of  the  fief  in 
Norfolk.  There  are  other  royal  instruments  of 
Henry  I.  witnessed  by  A.lan,  and  he  must  have 
been  an  important  personage  for  bis  name  to  pre- 
cede those  of  powerful  barons  like  Robert  Malet. 
He  was  afterwards  sheriff  of  Salop,  and  was  the 
last  common  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel, 
denominated  Fitzalan  from  him,  and  of  the 
Stewarts  and  Kings  of  Scotland,  by  his  two  sons- 
William  and  Walter’. 

Returning  to  Flaald,  as  we  will  now  call  Fleance, 
he  certainly  came  fronr  Brittany,  and  occurs  there 
about  1075  as  Fledald,  the  younger  brother  and 
heir  of  Alan,  the  seneschal  of  Dol.  It  seems  to  me 
remarkable  this  should  have  hitherto  escaped 
notice.  The  fact  and  identity  are  certain,  and  the 
details  to  be  found  in  the  histories  of  Brittany  by 
Lobineau  and  Morice  are  sufficiently  interesting 
to  be  reproduced. 


* The  name  FlaJald  bore  was  not  a common  one  in 

Brittany,  and  his  descendants  never  used  it.  There  was 
a Count  Plodoald,  whom  Charlemagne  made  governor  of 
Vannes  in  786.  Many  interesting  names  were  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Brittany:  Riwallon,  Ruellan  or 
Roland,  as  well  as  Oliver,  Ongwen,  Ignoge  or  Innoguent 
(Imogen  of  Shakespeare,  by  error  made  in  Hollingshed’s 
index),  and  others. 
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It  appears  about  1075  John,  Lord  of  Dol  and 
•Combourg,  then  a young  man,  having  lately  suc- 
ceeded to  the  patrimony  through  his  elder  brothers 
having  entered  the  Churoh,  William  being  then 
Abbot  of  St.  Florent,  at  Saumur  (1070;  oh.  29 
June,  1118),  made  known  his  intention  of  estab- 
lishing a cell  or  priory  in  connexion  with  that 
abbey  in  honour  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Florent  at  a 
vill  called  Mezuoit,  near  the  castle  of  Dol,  obtained 
the  authority  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (1073-85),  and 
that  the  buildings  might  be  commenced  got  Evan, 
Archbishop  of  Dol  (1076;  ob.  27  Oct.,  1081),  to 
consecrate  the  cemetery. 

Either  there  and  then,  or  soon  after,  the  founder 
obtained  the  necessary  concession  from  Geoffrey, 
Count  of  Eennes,  in  the  presence,  among  others, 
of  Galfrid  de  Monasteriis,*  Alan  the  seneschal 
(“Siniscallus”),  and  Hervey  the  butler  (“Butel- 
Larius  ’').  Before  long  Hamon  the  viscount  remitted 
all  his  customary  rights  in  the  vill,  witnessed  inter 
nlios  by  Hugo  de  Mara,t  Alan  the  seneschal,  and 
Hervey  the  butler.  Then  Alan  the  seneschal  him- 
self followed,  and  in  like  manner  resigned  his 
rights,  giving  the  oven  of  the  vill  of  Mezuoit  and 
his  part  of  the  sale  of  bread.  This  was  also  con- 
ceded by  Fledald  Ids  brother,  and  on  this  account 
the  monks  then  received  another  brother,  Riwallon, 
as  a monk  (Lobineau,  ii.  138). 

The  position  of  Fledald  at  this  date  was  that  of 
next  brother  and  heir  of  Alan,  the  seneschal  or 
steward  of  Dol,  an  hereditary  office  in  his  family, 
with  lands  attached  and  certain  rights,  one  of 
which,  it  seems — the  monopoly  of  baking  bread  in 
the  district — Alan  remitted  to  the  monks,  with  his 
share  of  the  produce.  Whether  Fledald’s  know- 
ledge of  the  duties  of  this  office  recommended  him 
to  William  the  Conqueror  does  not  appear,  but  it 
is  remarkable  to  find  his  descendants  in  the  same 
capacity  afterwards  to  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and 
no  less  so  that  Hervey  the  butler  should  be  the 
progenitor  (as  he  no  doubt  was,  although  the  fact 
iias  not  been  remarked  before)  of  the  great  Butlers 


* Galfridus  de  Monasteriis,  or  de  Monasteriolo,  had 
his  name  from  Moutiers,  near  Vitre,  which  he  possessed. 
His  father  Wido,  presbj  ter,  having  given  a third  of  the 
church  there  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Sergius,  he  himself  gave 
another  third,  accepting  from  the  monks  a horse  of  the 
value  of  30s.  By  Hadwise  he  had  two  sons,  Bartholomew 
and  Geoffrey.  Sons  or  brothers  of  the  last  were  pro- 
labli/  Robert  “ de  Mosters,”  tenant  of  Earl  Alan  in 
Yorkshire  and  Notts,  1086,  and  Lisois  ‘‘  des  Moutiers,” 
the  first  to  find  a ford  and  cross  the  Aire  when  William 
the  Conqueror  with  his  army  was  vexatiously  detained 
by  the  swollen  river  in  1069,  as  related  by  Ordericus 
(Bohn’s  ed.,  ii.  27).  Robert,  who  had  two  sons,  Lisois 
and  Galfrid,  was  ancestor  of  the  Musters  of  Yorkshire 
and  Notts. 

t It  was  probably  this  Hugo  de  Mara  who  came  with 
Hugh  Lupus  and  was  settled  by  him  in  his  palatinate  of 
Chester ; if  so,  he  was  a son  of  Norman,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  two  brothers,  Ralph  and  Roger.  Ralph  was 
the  earl’s  dapifer  or  steward. 


of  Ireland  and  the  most  noble  house  of  Ormonde, 
still  existing  in  the  male  line.J  Perhaps  it  was 
the  siege  of  Dol  in  1076  which  introduced  them 
both  to  the  notice  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Alan,  the  seneschal  of  Dol,  himself  went  in  the  first 
crusade,  1097,  with  other  Bretons,  as  mentioned 
by  Ordericus  (Bohn’s  ed.,  iii.  99). 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Eyton,  in  his  History  of 
Shropshire  (vii.  219),  remarks  the  connexion  be- 
tween Alan  fitz  Flaald  or  his  descendants  and 
the  ancient  cells  in  England  of  the  famous  abbey 
of  St.  Florent  at  Saumur,  viz.  Andover,  Sele,  and 
Sporle,  each  benefited  by  the  family,  and  adds, 
“ this  possibly  points  to  some  fact  in  their  early 
history,  but  to  me  that  fact  is  latent.”  This  pre- 
diction is  here  verified.  “ Alanus  filius  Flealdi  ” 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  charter  obtained  by 
Wihenoc,  monk  of  St.  Florent,  for  the  cell  of  And- 
over, sealed  at  Storwell  in  the  New'  Forest  {Mon. 
Angl.,  i.  553). 

Riwallon,  father  of  John  deDol  before  mentioned, 
gave  lands  in  Combourg  to  the  Abbey  of  Mar- 
moutier  in  the  time  of  Count  Conan  (1040-66), 
and  the  monks  forthwith  established  a cell  there. 
In  1098  John  de  Dol  II.  confirmed  to  this  cell  or 
priory  the  gift  of  “ Alanus  filius  Flaudi  ” of  what- 
soever rights  he  had  in  the  church  of  Gugnen, 
given  by  Main,  son  of  Theon,  on  the  restoration  to 
health  of  his  sons  Hamon  and  Walter  (Morice, 
Preuves  d I’Hist.  de  Br.,  i.  492).  Possibly  Walter 
was  the  grandfather  of  Alan.  Alan  fitz  Fleald  was 
one  of  those  in  whose  “ seeing  and  hearing  ” 
Henry  I.  at  York  confirmed  to  the  monks  of  Mar- 
moutier  the  princely  donation  of  Ralph  Paynel. 

A.  S.  Ellis. 

Westminster. 


“HOMERI  QU.H  NUNC  EXTANT,”  &c.  : 

MR.  PALEY. 

In  deference  to  his  great  name  as  a scholar  the 
special  privilege  has  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Paley 
of  taking  exception  {ante,  p.  384)  to  my  brief 
notice  {ante,  p.  379)  of  his  Homeri  qnce,  &c.  To 
the  writer  of  that  notice  a few  words  in  justification 
may  be  permitted.  I ventured  to  deprecate  what  I 
thought  Mr.  Paley’s  ill  treatment  of  “our  Homer,” 
and  Mr.  Paley’s  charge  is  that,  in  quoting  a line 
of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo  cited, 
as  Homer’s  own  and  as  spoken  by  and  of  himself,  by 
Thucydides  {Hist.,  iii.  104,  sub  anno  426  n.c.),  I 
show'ed  myself  unacquainted  with  the  subject. 
The  line  is  this  : — 

“ A blind  man  : He  bousetb  on  Chios  the  craggy  ”; 

I Theobald  Walter,  who  obtained  from  Henry  II. 
the  oiBce  of  great  butler  of  Ireland,  was,  I suspect, 
especially  fitted  to  fill  this  post  by  knovvledge  of  its 
duties,  derived  from  previous  members  of  bis  family.  It 
cost  the  nation  so  recently  as  1810  no  less  than  216,000_(. 
to  purchase  the  prizage  of  wines  (a  privilege  of  this 
hereditary  office)  from  his  heir  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde. 
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and  I quoted  it  because  in  Pye’s  version — if  Pye’s 
it  be — it  is  familiar  to  all  as  a pathetic  portrait  of 
the  old  man  eloquent.  I intended  it  to  prove 
neither  his  blindness  nor  the  priority  oi  Chios  over 
Smyrna,  Rhodes,  nor  Colophon.  It  was  a plaint 
used  ad  mistricordiam,  not  a proof.  Suppose 
INIr.  Palet,  embracing  the  congenial  role  of  Mr. 
William  Laiider,  had  determined  to  dethrone 
iMilton  from  his  pride  of  place,  and  suppose  I had 
prayed  him  to  spare 

“ The  blind  old  Bard  of  Tuttle’s  balmy  lane,” 
and  to  refrain  from  reducing  him  to  the  low  estate 
of  “some  mute  inglorious  Milton,”  would  Mr. 
Palet  “affirm”  my  ignorance  for  allowing  Tothill 
Street  to  stand  for  Petty  France  ; for  calling  the 
roadway  “ balmy,”  which  it  never  was,  with  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  at  least  ; or  for  making  Milton 
dumb  as  well  as  blind,  and  inglorious,  though  a 
king-killer  and  a Latinist  1 

But  is  all  this  Mr.  Paley’s  thunder  1 Is  none 
of  it  poor  Dennis’s  1 Before  Mr.  Palet  was 
busying  himself  with  Buildings  the  whole  question 
of  ilomer’s  individuality,  duality,  plurality,  that 
is,  his  nullity  and  reality,  was  as  familiar  to  men 
of  that  remote  age  as  “Mouldings”  became  to 
him.  Only  their  doubtings  as  to  the  redaction  of 
Homer’s  text — the  language,  not  the  construction 
of  the  poems — lay  between  Pisistr.ntus  and  Pericles 
and  Aspasia,  the  latter  editors  (1)  being  less  re- 
spectable, no  doubt,  than  Ante-Plato,  Anti-machus, 
Aristotle,  or  Zenodotus,  the  patriarch  of  Ephesus 
and  of  all  Flomeric  editors  since,  say,  280  b.c. 

Mr.  Palet  affirms  that,  as  Pindar  and  the 
Dramatists  did  not  take  all  plot  and  legend  from 
“our  Homer,”  “our  Homer”  did  not  exist  for 
them.  Now,  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  Morte  d’ Arthur 
is  the  primitive  Arturian  epic  of  England.  Did 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore  take  wholly  from  him  the 
ten  and  the  twelve  books  of  his  incomparable 
Prince  and  King  Arthur?  Does  the  Laureate 
confine  himself  for  all  his  gestes  to  Sir  Thomas  1 
Does  he  make  no  use  of  the  Mabinogion  in  his 
Arturian  series  ? There  is  not  a reader  but  will  re- 
call instance  upon  instance  of  great  poets  not  always 
choosing  to  have  recourse  for  plot  and  matter  to 
the  greatest.  The  Writer  of  the  Notice. 


SIIAKSPEARIANA. 

“Eartiilier  iiArrY,”  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  Act  i.  sc.  1,  l.  76  (5‘'^  S.  x.  243,  284, 
383.)  — If  Mr.  Ebswortii’s  observations  on  “per- 
sistent and  pedantical  tamperings  with  the  text 
of  Shakespeare  ” are  meant  to  apply  to  me,  he  is 
wide  of  the  mark,  for  I expressly  spoke  of  the 
reading  aa  properly  retained  in  the  text,  and  as 
one  with  which  an  editor  would  not  be  justified  in 
tampering  becau.se  supported  by  authority  ; and 
this  is  an  answer  to  his  statement  that  “ certainly 
one  instance  of  unnecessary  change  appears  to  be 


attempted”  in  my  note.  I may  appeal  to  my  past 
contributions  to  your  columns  to  show  that  I am 
not  an  advocate  of  unnecessary  changes,  for  I 
believe  this  is  only  the  second  instance  in  which  I 
have  conjectured  a misprint.  If  my  not  over- 
courteous  opponent  is  entitled  to  denounce  as 
“ sacrilege  ” all  doubts  of  the  infallibility  of 
Messrs.  Heminge  and  Condell’s  printers,  I am 
equally  justified  in  regarding  his  implicit  faith  in 
them  as  a superstition.  If  he  can  see  nothing  in 
verbal  criticism  hut  a “ word-pecking  mania,”  and 
if  a conjecture  (guarded  in  its  objects  as  mine  was) 
is  uninteresting  to  him,  his  remedy  is  to  let  it 
alone,  and  not  to  shut  his  eyes  to  a difficulty  and 
then  say  he  does  not  see  it.  If  Shakespeare’s 
received  text  (which  I have  both  in  my  former 
note  and  this  disclaimed  any  attempt  to  disturb) 
had  compared  the  degree  of  happiness  of  the  dis- 
tilled and  withered  roses,  the  explanation  which 
occupies  exactly  three-fourths  of  Mr.  Ebswortii’s 
answer  would  have  been  applicable,  though  quite 
unnecessary.  It  does  not  touch  the  difficulty 
which  I pointed  out — that  the  comparison  is 
between  the  degrees  of  earthliness  of  their  happi- 
ness, and  that  the  more  earthly  happiness  is 
assumed  to  be  the  preferable  state.  It  would  be 
quite  intelligible  that  a married  life  should  be 
spoken  of  as  the  more  earthly  and  the  cloister  life 
as  the  more  heavenly  happiness,  but  this  is  a dis- 
tinction which  utterly  fails  in  the  comparison  of 
the  distilled  and  withered  roses,  to  which  only  the 
word  “ earthlier  ” relates.  If  he  cannot  see  this,  I 
can  only  appeal  from  his  intelligence  to  what  he 
politely  calls  “ the  capacity  of  ordinary  readers.” 

John  Eitchett  Marsh. 
P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I have  read  Mr. 
Ebsworth’s  “ postscript,”  which  leaves  me  nothing 
to  add  except  to  congratulate  him  on  his  discovery 
that  “ earthlier  happy  ” well  represents  feliciorem. 

On  referring  to  my  notes  on  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  I find  a memorandum  of  the  pas- 
sage ciuoted  by  Mr.  Eb!3wortii  from  tlie  Colloqnia 
Familiaria,  with  a metrical  version  by  Thomas 
Heywood.  It  will  be  found  in  his  Pleasaiit  Dia- 
logues and  Drammas  (1637) : — 

“ Mar.  Now  answer  me  : 

Which  of  the  two  sights  had  you  rather  see ; 

A milke  white  Hose  still  shining  in  its  thonie  : 

Or  crept,  and  in  some  durty  hosome  worne, 

To  lose  her  faire  leaves  ? 

Pam.  As  I understand. 

That  Rose  is  happier,  gathered  by  the  hand 
And  withers,  after  it  doth  both  delight 
The  nose  with  the  sweet  smell,  the  eye  with  sight, 
Rather  than  that  which  gives  no  more  content, 

Than  to  the  Brier  forfeit  both  leaves  and  sent. 

It  grew  for  use,  first  to  be  gathered,  then 
To  wither  after.”  Procus  ci  Piiella,  Dial.  2. 

I was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  selection 
of  the  dialogues  published  in  1568  under  the  title 
of  A Modest  Meane  to  Mariage,  and  I shall  feel 
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greatly  indebted  to  any  one  of  your  readers  who 
has  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  book,  if  he 
will  kindly  state  whether  it  contains  the  dialogue 
in  question.  For  several  reasons  besides  the 
passage  above  quoted,  I am  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  Shakspere  wrote  his  play 
when  fresh  from  the  reading  of  that  dialogue,  and 
that  he  had  not  read  it  in  the  Latin  of  Erasmus. 

Ernest  Adams. 

Victoria  Park,  lilanoliester. 


VViLL-o’-THE-wisp. — I have  never  seen  it  noted 
that  “ Will-o’-the-wisp,”  the  English  name  of  that 
now  almost  mythical  phenomenon,  is  in  all  pro- 
bability an  instance  of  the  accommodation  often 
observed,  where  the  elements  of  a phrase,  having 
lost  their  separate  significance,  are  unconsciously 
modified  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  out  the  re- 
quired meaning  of  the  whole  by  a diiferent  scheme 
of  expression.  A well-known  example  of  such  an 
accommodation  may  be  given  in  the  phrase  “to 
curry  favour,”  which  was  originally  “ to  curry 
Favel,”  in  French  “ etriller  Fauveau,”  ’to  curry 
the  chestnut  horse.  When  Favel  was  no  longer 
understood  in  this  sense,  it  slid  in  the  proverbial 
expression  into  favour,  from  the  consciousness  that 
the  fundamental  significance  of  the  expression  was 
to  conciliate  favour.  In  a similar  way  I believe 
that  our  “ Will-o’-the-wisp  ” must  originally  have 
been  “the  will  wisp,”  the  w'andering  or  misleading 
wisp,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  German 
Irr-ivisch. 

“ Will-a-wisp  misleads  night-faring  clowns 
O'er  hills  and  sinking  bogs.”  Oay. 

It  is  probable  that  the  expression  arose  in  the 
northern  part  of  tlie  island,  which  preserves  so 
many  forms  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  Icelandic 
has  villa,  a going  astray,  error  ; villa,  to  mislead, 
bewilder,  lead  astray  ; villr,  erring,  wandering, 
astray.  Hence  Scotch  ivill,  without  guidance,  at 
a loss,  astray.  To  go  ivill,  as  Icel.  at  fara  villi, 
to  go  astray.  “ I ’m  will  what  to  do,”  at  a loss 
what  to  do  (Jamieson).  The  corresponding 
English  word  is  ivild,  which  never  very  distinctly 
acquired  the  peculiar  shade  of  meaning  of  wander- 
ing, astray.  Thus  the  name  of  “the  will  wisp” 
would  be  without  significance  to  a Southern  ear, 
and  it  might  easily  slip  into  “Will-a-wisp”  or 
“ Will  with  the  wisp,”  being  understood  as  a per- 
sonification of  the  phenomenon,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  more  familiar  “ Jack-a-lantern.” 

Can  any  one  supply  an  early  quotation  of  the 
name  ? H.  Wedgwood. 

All  Souls’,  Oxford.— The  following  item  from 
the  All  Souls’  account  for  1582-3  is  worth  noting  : 
“ Item  121.  10.5.  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  taxed  by 
the  Convocation  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Duke 
of  Polonia  Lasky.”  In  the  margin  is  noted,  “ Al- 
bertos a Lasky,  Palatinus  Sivadiensis,”  in  the 


handwriting,  I think,  of  Warden  Hoveden.  The 
visit  of  this  personage  to  England  is  well  known, 
I believe  ; perhaps  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  he 
was  entertained  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  Bub 
the  entry  has  a further  interest,  as  showing  that 
before  the  days  of  the  Laudian  oligarchy  Convo- 
cation taxed  the  colleges. 

It  may  be  worth  adding  that  the  visitation  of 
the  king’s  (Ed.  VI.)  commissioners  in  1551  cost 
this  college  33s.  4d. ; that  of  Cardinal  Pole  in 
1556,  4l.  8s.  Scl.  I and  that  of  Dr.  Cole  in  1558, 
41.  Is.  lid.  I give  the  dates  from  the  entries  in 
the  accounts.  J.  E.  T.  R. 

Oxford. 

Lord  Chancellor  Erskine. — The  following 
extract  from  a letter,  written  at  St.  Andrews  in 
his  eleventh  year,  by  the  Hon.  Thomas,  afterwards 
Lord  Erskine,  and  addressed  to  his  eldest  brother. 
Lord  Cardross,  afterwards  sixth  Earl  of  Buchan,  is 
a fair  specimen  of  juvenile  precocity.  The  original 
is  in  the  collection  of  the  Baron  de  Bogoushevsky. 

“St  Andrews,  August  11,  1761. 

“ I am  in  my  second  month  at  the  dancing  school. 

I have  learned  Shantrews  and  the  single  hornpipe,  and 
I am  just  now  learning  the  double  hornpipe.  Our  school 
has  the  vacation  just  now ; we  got  them  on  the  4<>'  day  of 
August,  and  all  the  boys  that  live  in  the  country  have 
gone  home.  There  is  a pretty  large  Norway  ship  in  the 
harbour;  the  captain  took  Harry  and  rue  into  the  cabin, 
and  entertained  us  with  French  claret,  Danish  biscuit, 
and  smoakt  salmon.” 

Harry  Erskine,  named  in  the  letter,  became 
a celebrated  advocate  at  the  Scottish  Bar.  and  was 
greatly  renowned  for  his  humour.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  promiscuou.s  dancing  was 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  Scottish  Church.  The 
practice  could  not  be  suppressed,  and  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  schools  for  dancing  were  opened  in 
the  principal  towns.  Charles  Rogers. 

Grampian  Lodge,  Forest  Hill. 

Isabel,  Daughter  of  Edward  HI.— Mrs. 
Everett  Green,  in  her  memoir  of  this  princess, 
states  that  she  died  in  or  about  April,  1379.  The 
following  notes  from  the  Register  of  her  brother, 
John  of  Gaunt,  seem  to  indicate  beyond  question 
that  she  was  living  three  years  later : — 

1382,  Feb.  20.  Warrant  to  Sir  John  de  Norfolk, 
treasurer  of  our  household,  to  allow,  in  the  next 
account  of  Wdliam  Overbury  our  butler,  for  ...  . 
one  tun  of  Gascon  wine,  given  to  our  very  dear 
lady  and  sister  the  Countess  of  Bedford.— Vol.  ii. 

fob  58  b.  „ ■ , 

1382,  Mar.  6.  Given  to  the  squire  of  our  sister 
of  Bedford,  bringing  a new  year’s  gift  to  us,  2 
marks. — Ib.,  fol.  60  b. 

1382,  May  6.  For  8 gold  hanaps  with  covers, 
given  on  New  Year’s  Day  to  the  Earl  of  Derby 
[Henry  IV.,  his  son],  our  daughter  Philippa 
[Queen  of  Portugal],  our  daughter  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke  [Elizabeth,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
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Exeter],  our  daughter  Katherine  [Queen  of 
Castilla],  our  sister  of  Coucy,  the  Countess  of 
Norfolk  [Margaret,  his  cousin],  the  Duchess  of 
Bretagne  [Joan  de  Holand],  and  the  Lady  de 
Mohun  [Joan  Burghersh,  who  had  the  Princess 
Katherine  in  her  care  from  April  16,  1380]  : — 
79Z.  14s.  Od. — Vol.  ii.  foL  60. 

As  if  on  purpose  to  prevent  our  supposing  it  to 
be  any  other  person,  the  princess  is  here  called  by 
both  her  names,  Countess  of  Bedford  and  Lady  de 
Coucy.  Hermentrude. 

Death  by  Drowning. — This  is  said,  as  we  all 
know,  to  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  (if  such  a 
word  can  be  used)  forms  of  death.  The  evidence 
of  tho.se  who  have  all  but  succumbed  to  it  is  that 
at  first  there  is  a severe  struggle  for  life  ; then,  as 
the  struggle  gets  weaker,  the  senses  become 
drugged,  as  it  were,  and  a feeling  of  intense  pleir- 
sure  supervenes  ; so  much  so,  that  I read  some- 
where lately  (but  I cannot  remember  where : pro- 
bably it  was  in  one  of  the  newspapers  at  the  time 
of  the  Thames  disaster)  that  a person  in  such  an 
extremity  cares  not  for  the  rescue  which  comes 
just  in  time  to  save  him  from  certain  death.  A 
peace  passing  “all  understanding”  succeeds  to  the 
first  fierce  fight  for  life,  and  under  its  influence 
the  body  sinks  calmly  into  the  sleep  of  death. 

But  is  this  always  so  ? In  cases  of  sudden  death 
by  drowning  we  read  of  the  after  recovery  of 
bodies  more  or  less  distorted,  the  state  in  which 
some  are  found  being  described  in  such  painful 
detail  as  to  harrow  the  feelings  of  most  average 
readers.  This  proves  that  the  struggle  for  life  has 
continued  with  them  to  the  end,  overriding  even 
the  opiate  influence  mentioned  above.  A death 
like  this  cannot  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  what 
is  agreeable  (I  again  ask  pardon  for  using  the  word) ; 
we  may  not,  indeed,  picture  the  agony  of  those 
who  so  die.  I therefore  take  it  that  when  we  are 
told  that  death  by  drowning  is  fraught  with  little 
pain,  the  statement  refers  not  to  sudden  death  by 
that  means,  but  rather  to  a more  lingering  one  in 
“ some  spot  unmarked  but  holy,”  far  from  the 
reach  of  that  ever-ready  help  which  is  ministered 
wherever  it  is  possible. 

B.  P.  Hampton  Egberts. 

Ancient  Horse-shoes  and  Hob-nails. — The 
six  ancient  horse-shnes  and  the  accompanying 
sixty-one  hob-nails  rendered  annually  to  the  Crown 
by  the  Corporation  of  London  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Queen’s  Remembrancer’s  Office,  as  all 
duties  relating  to  the  rendering  of  such  services 
were  by  the  Act  22  & 23  Viet.,  cap.  21,  sec.  43, 
directed  to  be  performed  at  the  office  of  the  (jueen’s 
Remembrancer.  These  shoes  and  nails  were  for- 
merly kept  in  the  office  of  the  Receipt  of  Ex- 
chequer, an  ancient  officer  of  which,  the  pesonr, 
po7iderator,  or  iveigher,  had  charge  of  the  standard 


weights  of  the  king.  The  origin  of  this  ancient 
service  is  given  in  Madox’s  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  Exchequer.  This  note  may  be  useful 
to  record  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  or  the  fact  may  be  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  reported  in  the  Tioelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Standard  Weights  and  Measures 
Department,  1878  (C.— 2121). 

G.  Laurence  Gomme. 

Dryden. — In  the  last  page  of  one  among  the 
well-known  Ashmole  ballad  and  poetry  MSS. 
(36,  37)  is  an  epigram  on  Dryden’s  change  of  reli- 
gion. I send  it  you  as  it  stands  in  the  volume  : — 

“At  all  religions  present,  and  all  past, 

Thou  long  did’st  rail,  then  choose  the  worst  at  last, 
Tis  like  thyself ; for  so  thou  didst  before 
Kail  at  all  women,  and  then  wed  a rv— e. 

IMr.  Trlewe  at  Alr.s.  Morice  her  house  in  Brick  Court 
against  the  dead  wall  in  Westminster.” 

The  epigram  in  question  was  probably  never  in 
Ashmole’s  possession,  but  was  found  among  his 
papers  and  bound  up  at  a later  period  with  other 
MSS.  J.  E.  T.  E. 

Oxford. 

Centenarians. — In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
the  book  Ecclesiasticus  the  following  remarkable 
statement  occurs,  which  goes  towards  confirming 
the  Registrar  General’s  high  estimate  of  the  natural 
term  of  man’s  life  : “ The  number  of  a man’s  days 
at  the  most  are  a hundred  years.”  As  this  passage 
seems  to  have  escaped  Dr.  Richardson  (who,  by- 
the-bye,  adduces  interesting  proof  of  the  longevity 
of  the  Jews)  and  others  engaged  in  determining 
the  age  to  which  man  may — or,  rather,  should — 
live,  it  may  be  worth  citing  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

Henry  Attwell. 

Barnes. 

Fashion  Street,  Spitalfields. — As  this  street 
is  about  to  be  demolished  it  may  be  interesting  to 
place  on  record  the  derivation  of  its  name.  I 
possess  several  deeds  relating  to  property  held 
there,  c.  1650-1680,  by  a family  of  the  name  of 
Fossan  or  Fosson  (one  of  them,  Thomas,  died 
Rector  of  Little  Gaddesden,  Herts,  1682),  and  in 
one  deed  I find  mention  of  “ Fossan  Square,” 
almost  on  the  site  of  the  present  Fashion  Street. 
In  the  New  Remarks  of  London,  1732,  will  be 
found  a connecting  link  between  the  old  and 
modern  forms  of  the  name.  On  p.  192  of  that 
work  the  street  is  called  “Fossan  Sti'eet”;  on 
p.  328,  “ Fosson,  vulg.  Fashion  ” ; and  on  p.  327, 
“ Fashion  Street,  properly  Forsan  Street.” 

J.  C.  C.  Smith. 

The  Cheshire  Dialect. — I am  collecting  mate- 
rials for  a Cheshire  glossary  for  the  English  Dialect 
Society,  and  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  any  of 
the  readers  of  “N.  &Q.”  who  will  help  me  by 
sending  to  my  address  as  below  contributions  of 
word.s,  stating  whether  they  are  still  in  general 
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use  or  becoming  obsolete  ; of  sentences  illustrative 
of  the  use  of  words  ; and  of  colloquial  phrases  and 
proverbial  sayings.  Egbert  Holland. 

Norton  Hill,  Runcorn. 


eaurriffi. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


More  Family. — Dr.  Doran,  in  his  London  in 
the  Jacobite  Times,  published  in  1877,  mentions 
the  following  incident  as  occurring  in  the  year 
1720 

“ There  came  to  the  Pair  (Bartholomew’s),  when 
revelry  was  at  its  highest  tide,  a Yorkshire  'squire  named 
More.  He  was  said  to  he  of  the  blood  of  the  famous 
Chancellor  of  that  name.  The  ’squire  entered  the  Ram 
Inn  in  Smithfield  and  called  for  wine.  The  chambers 
were  so  crowded  that  he  could  find  no  place  where  tg 
quaff  it  in  comfort  nor  the  sort  of  company  whom  he 
cared  to  ask  to  make  room  for  him.  At  length  he  espied 
a table  at  which  were  seated  two  ‘ gentlemen  of  the  Life 
Guards.’  a Captain  Cunliffe  and  one  of  the  same  regiment 
variously  described  as  ‘Corporal  Giles  Hill’  and  as  the 
captain’s  ‘right  hand  man.’  The ’sqviire, saluting  them, 
asked  their  leave  to  take  a seat  and  drink  his  wine  at  their 
table.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  no  small  quantity 
of  Bartholomew  Fair  wine  seems  to  have  been  quaffed. 
Presently  entered  the  fiddlers,  who,  after  giving  some 
taste  of  their  quality,  were  ordered  by  the  Yorkshire 
’squire  to  play  the  ‘ Duke  of  Ormond's  March.’  In  an 
instant  the  room  was  in  an  uproar.  The  Whigs  were 
frantic  with  rage  and  the  Jacks  with  delight.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  Life  Guards  grew  angry,  as  they  were 
bound  to  do;  and  their  anger  flamed  higher  when  the 
descendant  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  got  on  his  feet  and 
proposed  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  health.” 

The  end  of  it  was  that  one  of  the  Life  Guardsmen 
ran  the  squire  through  the  body  and  killed  him, 
and  the  soldier  was  ordered  “ to  be  burnt  in  the 
hand,”  which  the  chronicler  suggests  was  done 
“ with  cold  iron,  as  the  loyal  soldier  was  restored 
none  the  worse  to  his  regiment.”  I have  perhaps 
studied  the  history  of  this  proscribed  Catholic 
family  as  much  as  most  peofile,  but  I cannot  make 
out  who  this  “squire  More”  could  be  who  was 
thus  ruthlessly  slain  for  loyalty  to  his  king  in 
1720,  as  the  date  does  not  agree  with  the  recorded 
deaths  of  any  of  the  direct  line.  Augustus,  who 
settled  in  London,  died  Aug.  15,  1719,  a year 
before  that  date,  although  only  eight  days  before 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Fair.  There  were  collateral 
members  of  the  family,  whom  probably 'the  in- 
cident may  refer  to.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
enlighten  me  ? C.  T.  J.  Moore. 

Prampton  Hall,  near  Boston. 

Portrait  of  Wordsworth  by  Haydon. — I 
should  be  glad  of  some  information  respecting  an 
engraved  portrait  of  Wordsworth  of  which  I have 
become  possessed  lately.  It  is  a head  and  shoulders. 


about  half  life-size,  or  possibly  rather  less,  with 
one  peculiarity  which  I do  not  remember  in  any 
other  portrait  of  the  poet,  namely,  an  open  Byron 
collar.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  engraved  by  Thos. 
Landseer  from  a drawing  by  Benj.  Robt.  Haydon, 
1818,  and  to  have  been  published  by  T.  or  J.. 
Landseer,  Southampton  St.,  London,  1831.  Is  it 
an  authentic  portrait  by  Haydon,  and  under  what 
circumstances  was  it  painted  or  drawn  ? I under- 
stand that  Haydon  produced  at  least  three  portraits 
of  Wordsworth  : one,  representing  the  poet  in  the 
character  of  a devout  disciple  in  his  large  life-size 
historical  picture  of  “ Christ’s  Entry  into  Jeru- 
salem,” painted  about  the  year  1818  ; another,  a 
fine  head  in  chalk,  in  the  possession  of  a gentleman 
residing  at  Hampstead  ; and  a third,  three-quarters 
life-size,  representing  the  poet  in  the  act  of  com- 
posing, whilst  ascending  Helvellyn,  his  sonnet 
“On  a Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon 
the  Field  of  Waterloo  by  Haydon,”  tv.’enty  years 
after  the  battle.  Aline  can  hardly  be  the  first,  on 
account  of  the  costume,  and  it  cannot  certainly  be 
the  third,  on  account  of  the  date.  Can  it  be  the 
second  1 It  is  a very  interesting  portrait,  with  a 
great  deal  of  character  in  the  face,  but  the  Byron 
collar  gives  it,  to  my  fancy  at  least,  rather  an  un- 
W ordsworthian  appearance. 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

William  G.  Clark’s  “Aristophanes.” — 
Trinity  men  who  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
Air.  Clark’s  college  lectures  will  read  with  regret 
{a7ite,  p.  400)  that  his  edition  of  Aristophanes  is 
not  to  appear.  In  a catalogue  of  Alacmillan’s,  sent 
to  me  in  my  first  term  (Oct.,  1850),  was  advertised, 
as  preparing  for  publication,  Aristopha7ies,  a revised 
Text,  with  a Commentary  by  W.  G.  C. : this  was 
printed,  I think,  in  1847.  I afterwards,  on  inquiry, 
was  informed  the  commentary  might  soon  be 
expected,  as  Mr.  0.  had  remained  “up”  the  whole 
of  the  long  vacation,  working  at  it.  From  friends  I 
also  heard  from  time  to  time  that  he  was  lecturing 
on  his  favourite  subject  at  Trinity,  and  his  articles 
in  the  Journal  of  Philology,  18G'9  (vol.  ii.  p.  311) 
and  1871  (vol.  iii.  p.  153),  prove  he  was,  at  those 
dates,  actively  engaged  in  the  work.  He  must 
surely  then  have  left  a vast  body  of  valuable  AISS. 
which  is  it  too  much  to  hope  some  former  pupil, 
some  junior  fellow  perhaps,  might  by  editing  win 
for  himself  a lasting  reputation  ? Is  there  no 
chance  that  the  magniim  opus,  the  chief  work  of 
Air.  Clark’s  life,  may  yet  appear  ? 

F.  J.  L.,  AI.A. 

“ The  Modern  Atalantis.” — Can  any  reader 
inform  me  who  was  the  author  of  the  satirical 
work  entitled  The  Modern  A talantis ; or,  the  Devil 
in  an  Air  Balloo^i,  published  by  Kera'sley,  and 
dedicated  “ 7 Feb.,  1784,”  to  J.  W.— obviously 
Wilkes — and  what  would  be  still  more  interesting, 
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furnisli  a key  to  the  “ Characters  and  Secret 
]\Ieiuoirs  of  the  Most  Conspicuous  Persons  of  High 
Quality  of  both  Sexes”  contained  in  it? 

T.  M.  A. 

Old  Boys’ -Game.  — Cotgrave  (1611)  gives 
“ Vergette,  f.,  a small  rod,  or  wand ; a twig,  or 
sprig  ; also  a boyes  play  with  rods  or  wands 
pecked  at  a heape  of  points.”  Is  anything  more 
known  of  this  game  ? P.  J.  F. 

Lympsham,  SomePvSet. — In  the  churchyard  of 
Lympsham,  Somerset,  is  a plain  high  tomb,  appa- 
rently dating  as  far  back  as  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  traditionally  said  to  cover  the 
remains  of  the  captain  by  whom  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk was  brought  home  from  Juan  Fernandez.  If 
I mistake  not,  there  is  another  old  tomb  close  at 
hand  bearing  the  name  of  Eogers,  which  seems 
rather  to  confirm  the  tradition,  but  the  parish 
register  of  that  date,  which  might  have  helped,  is 
unfortunately  missing.  Was  Captain  Woods  Rogers 
a native  of  Lympsham,  and  can  any  of  your  readers 
throw  further  light  on  the  subject? 

Edward  Kite. 

Devizes. 

The  Baldwin  Registers. — In  Hark  MS.  394 
(294  ?),  p.  159,  No.  2964,  reference  is  made  to  the 
Baldwin  Registers  de  Berdwell  in  Com.  Stiff. 
Where  are  these  registers  to  be  found  ? If  in  the 
British  Museum,  what  is  their  press  mark  ? 

G.  F.  B. 

Westminster. 

A “ Groaning-board.” — A suppressed  publi- 
cation relating  to  Lord  William  Russell’s  execution, 
entitled  “ The  Night  Walker  of  Bloomsbury,”  is 
reprinted  in  Mr.  Hart’s  Index  Eximrgatoriua 
Anglicanus.  It  contains  the  following  phrase  : 
“He  felle  a groaning  like  an  Oxe  at  the  first 
sticking  ; nay  he  groan’d  even  like  the  Groaning- 
board  itself.”  What  is  this  ? 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

“ Derserston.” — I have  an  old  deed  of  fifth 
year  of  Henry  VII.  of  the  sale  of  a small  piece  of 
land  in  Derserston.  Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  of  the  modern  name  of  that  place  and 
where  it  is  ? I have  reason  to  think  it  may  be  in 
Somersetshire.  Richard  H.  J.  Gurney. 

Northrepps  Hall,  Nonvicli. 

Spanish  Dollars  stamped  with  the  Head 
OF  George  HI. — Some  of  your  correspondents 
will  know  the  Spanish  dollars  which,  when 
stamped  with  the  head  of  George  III.,  were  used 
as  five-shilling  pieces.  I have  seen  some  lines 
written  on  these  dollars  in  which  these  words 
occur  : “The  head  of  a fool  in  the  neck  of  a knave.” 
Can  any  one  supply  me  with  the  rest  of  these 
lines?  Chas.  Williams. 


Rev.  — — Benn,  or.  1752  ; Charlton-upon- 
Otmoor,  Oxon. — A few  weeks  ago  I visited  the 
little  village  of  Charlton-upon-Otmoor,  a few  miles 
from  Oxford,  and  was  shown  over  the  church  by 
the  daughter  of  the  sexton.  Removing  a mat  from 
the  floor  of  the  chancel,  she  pointed  out  a stone  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benn,  who  died  in 
1752,  and  added  that  he  still  haunted  the  vicarage 
house.  I could  not  obtain  from  the  woman  any 
definite  information  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
visited  his  old  residence,  but  I was  informed,  as  a 
fact  within  her  own  knowledge,  that  some  years  ago 
a dozen  or  more  clergymen  descended  into  the 
cellars  of  the  vicarage,  and  went  through  some 
ceremony  for  the  purpose  of  driving  him  from  the 
house.  Is  this  true,  and  what  was  the  fault  of 
which  this  parish  priest  was  guilty  ? 

P.  W.  Trepolpen. 

“Land  of  Green  Ginger.” — What  is  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  a street  so  called  at  Kingston-on- 
Hull?  G.  S.  S. 

Exminster. 

The  Territorial  Title  of  a Peer. — Is  it 
necessary  that  in  the  creation  of  a peer  a territorial 
designation  should  appear?  In  the  case  of  a late 

creation  the  peer  was  described  as  of , 

this  place  not  being  his  property,  nor  indeed  any 
other  private  person’s,  but  a roadstead  in  the  bay 
on  the  shore  of  which  his  father  resided. 

R.  G.  M. 

Athenseum  Club. 

Chartres  Cathedral.- — Where  shall  I find 
figured  details  of  the  choir  screen  of  Chartres 
Cathedral?  Geo.  C. 

London  “ the  metropolis.” — Where  is  London 
officially  called  “ the  metropolis”? 

T.  M.  Fallow. 

Chesney  : Chestney. — What  is  the  origin  of 
the  name  Chesney  or  Chestney  ? Is  it  connected 
with  a Norman  name  Chesnet  ? and  if  so,  are 
the  names  Chesnut  and  Chestnut,  which  (with 
Chesney)  are  very  common  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, mere  corruptions  of  it  ? Hibernicus. 

The  Stewarts  of  Appin. — With  reference  to 
a query  in  5‘^  S.  vi.  490,  and  an  answer  thereto, 
5’^*’  S.  vii.  70,  I may  mention  that  a history  of  that 
family  has  been  compiled  by  some  of  the  members 
of  it,  and  that  it  is  now  on  the  point  of  completion. 
Any  one  in  possession  of  any  information  on  the 
subject — particularly  with  reference  to  the  original 
branch  of  Strathgarry,  now  supposed  to  be  extinct, 
the  last  known  representative  of  which,  Dougal 
Stewart,  was  a lieutenant  in  the  Dutch  service  in 
1730 — is  requested  to  communicate  with 

Lieut.-Col.  Stewart. 

Daukeith,  Kilmarnock. 
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Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ As  lamps  burn  silent  with  unconscious  light, 

So  modest  ease  in  beauty,”  &c. 

“ They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a great  cause ; the  block  may  soak  their  gore. 
Their  heads  be  sodden  in  the  sun,”  &c. 

W.  H.  H.  11. 

“ Tobacco  is  an  Indian  weed. 

Grows  green  at  morn,  cut  down  at  eve,”  &c. 

Tobacco. 

“ The  groat  Civil  War  was  over, 

Dulcie  was  just  eighteen; 

She  now  sat  alone  in  the  squire’s  old  pew 
Where  the  squire  so  oft  had  been.” 

R.  Richardson. 


KctiUr^. 

OBSCURE  EXPRESSIONS. 

(5^'‘  S.  X.  267.) 

Ageyiid  is  from  A.-S.  agen,  own,  proper  ; agnian, 
for  agenian,  to  own,  to  appropriate.  The  meaning 
is  that  the  child  was  adopted  as  his  own  and  tlien 
trained. 

Ambuling  Communions.  — The  explanation 
offered  by  Mr.  Davies  is  doubtless  correct.  I 
would  only  point  out  that  the  practice  was  for- 
bidden by  the  canons  of  1640.  It  was  ordered 
that  at  the  words  “ Draw  near  ” the  communicants 
should  approach  to  receive  the  elements,  “ which 
have  heretofore  in  some  places  been  unfitly  carried 
up  and  down  by  the  minister  ” (Lathbury’s  Hist, 
of  Convocation,  p.  252). 

Aiobe:  Brandld. — The  former  is  a variation  of 
aZp,  or  alph,  a country  name  for  the  bull-finch. 
The  latter  is  probably  connected  with  bramlin,  for 
brandlin,  a name  formerly  given  to  the  mountain- 
finch,  Montifringilla  (Withals’s  Diet.,  s.v.).  In 
Cleveland  the  brandling,  or  dew-worm,  is  called  a 
bramlin.  Each  has  its  name  from  being  branded, 
or  variegated,  by  lines  of  colour. 

Bungling. — Bangle  is  a frequentative  form  of 
bang ; 0.  N.  banga,  pulsare.  It  has  both  a literal 
and  a figurative  meaning.  In  the  eastern  counties 
•corn  is  said  to  be  bungled  when  it  has  been  beaten 
about  by  the  wind.  In  a figurative  sense,  it  means 
to  labour  with  little  success  or  progress  ; as  we  say 
commonly,  to  beat  about  the  bush  instead  of  going 
forward.  Cf.  Swed.  bangla,  “ utan  framgang 
arbeta,”  to  work  without  progress  (Rietz,  Ordbok 
bfver  Sv.Allm.  Sprdket,  s.v.).  A bungling  hawk 
is  one  that  beats  to  and  fro  in  the  air  to  little 
purpose,  instead  of  rising  upwards  and  securing 
the  prey  by  a single  swoop. 

Bannier. — This  seems  to  be  the  O.  Fr.  banni'ere, 
a district  or  manor,  Low  Lat.  banneria,  “banlieue, 
ou  territoire  appartenant  a un  lieu  ” (Eoq.,  s.v.). 
Ducange  has  Bannaria,  Banneria,  explained  as 
■“  districtus,  jurisdictio,  officium  bannerii.” 

Bastard:  Leurier.—  The  first  appears  to  be  a 
mongrel  dog.  Dr.  Caius,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 


time,  divided  dogs  into  three  classes  : (1)  dogs  of 
the  chase,  (2)  farm-dogs,  (3)  mongrels,  “ namely, 
Wappe,^  Turnspit,  and  Dancer”  {Eng.  Enc.,  s.v. 
“Canis”).  Leurier  is  the  Fr.  levrier,  a greyhound. 

Be-cedered. — The  meaning  appears  to  be  that  the 
plumes  rose  and  spread  out  as  the  cedar,  Fr.  cedre. 

Besom-weed.  — The  common  broom,  Cytisus 
scoparius.  As  its  botanical  name  denotes,  it  was 
formerly  used  for  the  making  of  besoms.  This 
word  besom.  Germ,  besen,  is  from  the  Fr.  bes,  “ le 
bouleau,  dont  les  menus  brins  servent  a faire  des 
balais  ” (Roq.,  s.v.).  The  Fr.  bes  is  from  the  Breton 
bez,  bezo,  the  birch. 

Beste. — The  name  of  a game  at  cards.  In 
Strutt’s  Spoi-ts  and  Pastimes  (p.  335,  Hone’s  ed.), 
the  play  called  beast  (0.  Fr.  beste)  is  connected 
with  “ cribbage  ” and  “ all-fours.”  Many  other 
games  are  mentioned,  and  it  is  added  that  nearly 
all  of  them  may  be  found  “ in  a small  book, 
entitled  the  Complete  Gamester,  with  the  directions 
how  to  play  them.” 

Bloomsbury-birds. — If  the  date  of  the  quotation 
is  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  reference 
is  to  the  non-juring  clergymen,  who  were  constantly 
accused  of  a tendency  to  Rome  ; the  “ miching 
priests  ” being  the  priests  of  the  Romish  Church. 
The  learned  Dr.  Hickes,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  Archbishop  Sancroft  as  suffragan-bishop  of 
Thetford,  was  one  of  the  non-juring  bishops,  and 
he  ordained  Laurence  Howell  and  other  persons  in 
what  he  called  his  “ oratory,”  which  was  not  far 
from  St.  George’s  Church,  Bloomsbury.  The 
satirists  of  that  time  often  classed  the  Romish 
priests  and  the  non-juring  clergymen  together,  for 
both  were  opposed  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty 
(Lathbury’s  Hist,  of  the  Non-jurors,  p.  254). 

Blue  point. — Blue  was  formerly  a colour  much 
used  by  “ serving-men  ” : — 

“ The  other  act  their  parts  in  hlew  coates,  as  if  they 
were  their  serving-men.” — Decker’s  Belman. 

“ In  a hlew  coat,  serving-man  like,  witli  an  orange,” 
&c. — Ben  Jenson,  Mask  of  Christmas  (Nares). 

The  point  was  a tagged  lace,  used  in  tying  some 
part  of  the  dress  (see  Nares,  s.v.).  To  be  worth  a 
blue  point  was  to  be  worth  as  much  as  a coarse 
lace  or  string  of  this  kind. 

Brasmatias. — A Greek  word,  applied  both  to 
winds  and  earthquakes,  meaning  “ attended  with 
violent  upheavings,  Arist.,  Mund.,  4,  30  ” (Liddell 
and  Scott,  s.v.).  “ The  least  dangerous  of  these 

phenomena,”  it  is  said,  “ are  those  which  are 
called  by  the  Creoles  of  S.  America  trcmblores,  or 
tremors.  The  terremotos  of  the  Creoles,  or  proper 
earthquakes,  give  to  the  surface  either  horizontal 
oscillations,  not  dissimilar  to  the  waves  of  an 
agitated  sea,  or  they  consist  in  violent  perpen- 
dicular upliftings,  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if 
repeated  explosions  were  exerting  their  force 
against  the  roof  of  a subterraneous  cavern,  threaten- 
ing to  burst  it  open  and  to  blow  into  the  air  every- 
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thing  placed  over  it”  {Eng.  Enc.  Arts  and  Sci., 
p.  733).  It  is  this  last  destructive  kind  that  the 
Greeks  called  Brasmatias.  The  word  is  derived 
from  ftpdcrcruy,  to  boil,  to  throw  up,  which  Fick 
connects  with  an  Aryan  hhrat,  to  boil,  to  seethe  ; 

O.  H.  G.  brCitan  (i.  696,  third  ed.).  It  is  con- 
nected also  with  the  Sans,  hhresh,  to  move  up  and 
down,  to  totter,  to  reel. 

Brogger. — In  the  north  of  England  to  hrog  for 
eels  is  to  thrust  a pointed  stick  into  their  holes. 
In  Cumberland,  hrog  means  a twig  or  small  stick. 
The  word  is  allied  to  0.  Fr.  hroch,  “baton  pointu” 
(Roq.).  All  are  from  a Keltic  source.  Cf.  Gael. 
In'og,  an  awl  ; as  a.v.  to  prick,  to  goad  ; and  W. 
■procio,  to  stab.  A hrogger  is  one  who  goads  on 
cattle  by  a sharpened  stick  or  goad. 

Bullions.— Bi'ohahj  a variation  of  bouillon,  a 
boiling.  Bullion  was  used  in  0.  Fr.  for  bouillon 
(Eoq.,  S.V.),  and  bullary  was  the  name  of  the  place 
where  the  salt  was  boiled.  In  an  appendix  to 
Ray’s  Proverbs,  &c.,  it  is  said  that  each  boiling  in 
a salt-pan  was  limited  to  24  gallons,  which  were 
expected  to  produce  SJ  pecks  of  salt,  Winchester 
measure. 

Bunting  lamb. — To  bunt  is  to  push  with  the 
head,  as  a ram.  Cf.  Bret,  hunta,  “ pousser,  faire 
effort  contre  quelqu’un  pour  I’oter  de  sa  place, 
heurter  ” (De  Villemarque,  s.v.). 

Burcl  cloth. — From  the  0.  Fr.  hire,  a russet 
brown  ; Lat.  burius,  burrus,  which  Festus  says 
was  = rvfus.  Hence  applied  to  sheep  of  this 
colour,  and  to  a coarse  undyed  cloth  made  of  the 
wool.  “ Bwe,  Burel,  grosse  etofie  en  laine  de 
couleur  rousse  ou  grisatre,  dont  s’habilleut  ordin- 
airement  les  ramoneurs  ; cette  etotte  est  faite  de 
brebis  noire  et  brune,  sans  aucune  autre  teinture  ” 
(Roq.,  S.V.).  Hence  was  derived  the  0.  E.  borel, 
a low  person,  a boor  (see  Halliwell,  s.v.),  but 
primarily  any  kind  of  coarse  cloth  : — 

“ Ne  weride  thou  not  to  the  market  thi  horel  for  to  selle, 
And  thanne  to  the  taverne  thi  worachip  to  felle.” 

How  the  Good  Wife  lauyhte  her  Doutir. 
This  kind  of  cloth  was  used  in  France  for  the 
covering  of  official  tables,  and  then  became  a name 
for  the  office  itself  {bureau)  {Gotg.,s.v.  “Bureau”). 

Butter-weight.- — In  the  north  of  England,  and 
probably  in  other  parts,  butter  was  always  sold 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
ounces  to  the  pound  at  least ; sometimes  nineteen 
or  twenty  were  given.  Butter- weight  means  full 
legal  weight  and  something  more.  J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

Ants  Bathes. — I suppose  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  quoted  is  that  something  was  as  difficult 
to  find  as  ants’  paths  would  be.  I have  seen  in 
Gloucestershire  large  colonies  of  the  black  wood 
ant  (I  am  no  entomologist,  and  cannot  give  their 
scientific  name)  travelling  in  almost  single  file 
through  the  woods  to  or  from  their  nests.  The 


line  extended  for  a great  distance,  and  wherever 
the  first  ant  led  the  rest  would  implicitly  follow. 
Such  a continuous  tramp  of  many  thousands  of 
little  feet  would  certainly  wear  a distinct  track, 
especially  if,  as  I should  suppose,  they  use  the 
same  path  day  after  day.  The  path  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  find  unless  the  arinj’’  of  ants 
was  actually  seen  on  the  march.  I think  these 
paths  must  be  what  are  alluded  to. 

Bungling. — “ No  bangling  hawk  but  with  a high 
flier  will  mend  her  pitch  ” probably  means  that 
a hawk  which  is  a bad  flier  will  improve,  by  the 
force  of  example,  when  associated  with  one  which 
flies  well,  just  as  a horse  in  the  hunting  field  will 
sometimes  refuse  to  take  a difficult  leap  until  he 
sees  another  go  over  before  him.  Is  not  bangling, 
therefore,  an  error  for  bungling  ? 

Besom-weed. — A plant  from  which  besoms  or 
brooms  are  made.  Those  most  commonly  in  use 
for  such  purpose  are  birch  {Betula  alba),  ling  or 
heather  {Galluna  vulgaris),  broom  {Sarothamnus 
scoparviis),  and  more  rarely  wimberry  {Vaccinium 
myrtillus).  The  plant  intended  is  probably  either 
broom  or  ling.  Both  are  called  basom  or  bisom  in 
Devonshire. 

Blush. — To  threaten  to  make  a man  blush  like 
a black  dog  means,  I should  say,  to  give  him 
a blow  in  the  face  so  as  to  cause  a bruise — to  give 
him  a black  eye,  in  fact. 

Brogger,  a corn-dealer,  explained  in  klalliwell 
as  a badger  who  deals  in  corn,  which  does  not 
throw  much  light  on  the  name  ; but,  turning  to 
badger,  I find  it  means  “ a pedlar,  a corn-dealer. 
Sometimes  a person  who  purchases  eggs,  butter, 
&c.,  at  the  farm-houses  to  sell  again  at  market.” 

Butter-%veight.- — I think  there  is  no  doubt  this 
means  full  measure.  It  is  customary  in  most 
country  places  to  give  extra  weight  in  making  up 
pounds  of  butter  for  market.  It  is  almost 
necessary  to  do  so,  as  butter  loses  weight  by  the 
evaporation  of  moisture.  Seventeen,  eighteen,  or 
even  twenty  ounces  to  the  pound  were  customary 
in  Cheshire  thirty  years  ago. 

Robert  Holland. 

Norton  Hill,  lliincorn. 

I always  thought  “ Brandy  is  Latin  for  goose  ” 
was  a mere  catch  : — What  is  the  Latin  for  goose  ? 
Answer  : Brandy.  Where  ansiver  is  the  phonetic 
Latin  word  for  a goose.  The  joke,  of  course,  arose 
from  the  custom  of  taking  brandy  after  goose,  and 
was  about  equal  to  asking  a schoolboy  or  college 
guest  if  he  would  not  like  a glass  of  cognac  after 
partaking  of  goose.  E.  Cobham  Brewer. 

Lavant. 


Harrogate  Spa  S.  x.  365.) — I gladly  use 
the  opportunity  given  by  this  reference  to  make 
corrections  as  to  Sir  William  Slingsby  and  the 
supposed  discovery  by  him  of  the  Tewit  Well  at 
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I Harrogate.  I think  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  was 
I not  the  discoverer.  Long  ago,  by  Hargrove  in  The 
I History  of  the  Castle,  Town,  and  Forest  of  Knares- 
borough  (fourth  edit.,  1789,  p.  68),  the  early  date 
and  the  real  discoverer  were  mentioned  thus  : — 

“ The  old  Spaw,  discovered  by  Capt.  AVilliam  Slingsby 
in  the  year  1571,  who  made  several  trials  of  it,  and  pre- 
fering  it  to  the  Sauvenir  [the  Sauveniere  at  Spa], 

ordered  it  to  be  inclosed  and  taken  care  of. Dr.  Bright 

wrote  the  first  treatise  on  its  virtues  and  uses  ; Dr.  Dean 
in  1626,  Dr.  Stanhope  in  1631,  Dr.  French  in  1651,  Dr. 
Neale  in  1656,  Dr.  Simpson  in  1668.” 

I now  give  the  passage  as  to  this  spring  from 
Dr.  Deane,  and  first  his  title-page.  It  was  not 
till  1873  that  I obtained  the  sight  of  this  book  : — 

“ Spadacrene  Anglica  | or  | The  English  Spaw-Fovn- 
taine  | Being  a Briefe  Treatise  | of  the  acide  or  tart 
Pountaine  in  the  Forest  of  Knaresborotv  in  the  West  | 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  | As  also  a Relation  of  other 
Medicinall  | Waters  in  the  said  Forest.  | By  | Fdmmid 
Deane,  D''  in  Physicke,  Oxon.  \ dwelling  in  the  City  of 
Yorke.  | London,  | Printed  for  John  Grismund;  and  are 
to  be  Sold  by  Richard  \ Foster,  near  the  Alinstergate  in 
Yorhe.  | 1626.” 

He  dates  his  prefixed  “Epistle  to  the Physitians 
of  Yorke”  thus,  “From  my  house  in  Yorke  this 
SO***  of  April,  1626.”  Then,  at  p.  7,  he  says  ; — 

“ A more  particular  description  of  the  fift  or  last 

fountaine  called  the  English  Spaw The  first  dis- 

couerer  of  it  to  have  any  medicinal!  quality  (so  far  forth 
as  I can  learn)  was  one  AD  William  Slingsby,  a Gentle- 
man of  many  good  parts,  of  an  ancient  and  worthy  family 
neare  thereby,  who  having  travelled  in  his  younger  time 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  taste,  use,  and 
faculties  of  the  two  Spaw  fountaines. 

“ In  his  latter  time,  about  55  years  ago,  it  was  bis  good 
fortune  to  live  for  a little  while  at  a grange  house  very 
near  to  this  fountaine,  and  afterwards  in  Bilton  Parke  all 

his  life  long Moreover,  Doctor  Timothy  Bright  of 

happy  memory,  a learned  Physitian  (while  he  lived  my 
very  kind  friend  and  familiar  acquaintance),  first  gave 
the  name  of  the  English  Spa%o  unto  this  fountaine  about 
thirty  years  since  or  more.” 

Fifty-five  years  before  1626  gives  exactly  Har- 
grove’s date,  1571.  Now  Sir  William  Slingsby 
was  himself  aged  fifty-five  years  in  1617,  and  was 
therefore  born  1562.  It  will  probably  not  be 
suggested  that  he  discovered  the  “fountaine”  in 
1671  after  an  examination  of  the  Sauveniere  .at 
Spa.  Nor  did  Sir  William  Slingsby  live  “after- 
wards in  Bilton  Parke  all  his  life  long.”  He  lived 
at  Kippax.  After  this  evidence  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  claim  made  of  late  years  for  Sir  William 
Slingsby  must  be  linally  given  up.  I will  say 
something  about  his  monument  further  on. 

But  the  good  fortune  of  the  discovery  remains, 
no  doubt,  with  another  of  the  renowned  house  to 
which  they  both  belonged.  William  Slingsby,  son 
of  Thomas  Slingsby  and  his  wife  Johanna  Mallory, 
was  their  fourth  son,  and  was  buried  at  Knares- 
borough  in  1606.  This  date  would  agree  very 
well  with  a discovery  made  in  1571  by  a man  “ who 
having  travelled  in  his  younger  time  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  taste,  use,  and  faculties  of  the 


two  Spaw  fountaines.”  I am  not  able  to  give  the 
date  of  his  baptism.  The  first  Slingsby  whom  I 
found  among  the  baptizati  at  Knaresborough  was,. 
“ Carolus  filius  Francisci  Slingsbie  ar.  babz. 
None  22,  1561.”  William’s  uncle,  Peter  Slingsby,. 
Keeper  of  Knaresborough  Castle,  was  of  Bilton 
Park.  Presumably  William  succeeded  him  there. 
Peter’s  father,  grandfather  of  William,  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Floddon,  1513.  Hargrove,  in  the 
same  edition,  1789,  says,  at  Bilton,  “Peter 
Slingsby,  Esq.,  resided  hereabout  the  year  1500. 
Capt.  William  Slingsby  also  in  1571.”  I know, 
aliunde,  that  Peter  Slingsby  lived  there,  but  I have 
no  evidence  beyond  Hargrove  to  show  that  William 
lived  there  also.  I am  willing  to  accept  Har- 
grove’s evidence.  But  whether  he  did  live  there 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Sir  William  did  not.  I 
have  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Capt.  William 
Slingsby  was  the  discoverer  of  “ the  acide  or  tart 
fountaine.” 

I will  ask  to  be  allowed  to  finish  what  I have  to 
say  in  your  next  number.  D.  P. , 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

The  Bishopric  of  Chester  S.  x.  288.)  — 
There  is  not  any  “misprint  or  misreading”  need- 
ful to  explain  the  passage.  The  Mercian  bishopric, 
A.D.  656,  placed  at  Lichfield,  669,  after  various 
alterations  of  size,  was  moved  to  Chester,  according 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  London,  a.d.  1075, 
and  again  to  Coventry,  probably  soon  after  1086. 
See  William  of  Malmsbury,  Gesta  Regum,  bk.  iii. 
{sub  anno  1072),  and  bk.  i.  6 ; Symeon  of  Durham, 
sub  annis  1121, 1129  ; and  Stubbs’s  Constitutional 
History,  i.  286.  Robert  de  Monte  speaks  of 
“ Girard,  Bishop  of  Chester ; to  which  bishopric 
there  belong  three  sees,  Chester,  Coventry,  and 
Lichfield,”  a.d.  1182.  The  bishop  was  called  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  or  Chester,  or  Coventry,  by  writers  in  a 
way  that  seems  not  according  to  any  definite  rule. 
In  the  Latin  tract  De  Partitione  Anglice  in  Schiras 
et  Episcopatus,  printed  in  appendix  i.  p.  220  of  the 
Surtees  Society’s  Symeon  of  Durham,  occurs 
“ Ceastria,  cujus  sedes  fuit  apud  Lichfield  (vel 
Coventriam)  usque  ad  dies  Willelmi  Primi,  et 
Lanfranci  archiepiscopi,  et  Petri  episcopi.”  In  an 
English  tract,  somewhat  like  this,  but  probably 
earlier,  we  have  simply  “(^e  tweolfte  on  lycches- 
feld,”  though  notice  is  taken  of  the  ch.ange  from 
Sherborne  to  Salisbury  {Old  English  Miscellany, 
ed.  Dr.  R.  Morris,  E.  E.  T.  Society,  p.  146). 
Fabyan,  Chron.,  p.  418,  calls  the  bishop  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  “ The  bysshoppe  of  Chester, 
maister  Walter  Liiton”;  Marlowe,  Edward  II., 
calls  the  same  person  “ Bishop  of  Coventry  ” ; 
modern  historians,  e.g.  Mr.  Bright,  i.  198,  and 
the  Ne^v  School  History,  p.  161,  call  him  “ Walter, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield.”  Capgrave,  Chron.,  p.  197, 
speaks  of  the  Bishop  of  “Coventre”  being  at 
Queen  Isabella’s  Christmas,  a.d.  1326,  and  of 
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the  Bishop  of  “ Chester  ” at  the  “ byriying  ” of 
Bichard  II.,  p.  276,  a.d.  1400.  Compare  Fuller’s 
remark,  “Though  anciently  there  had  been  a 
bishop’s  seat  at  Chester  for  a short  time,  yet  it  was 
then  no  better  than  the  summer-house  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  only  during  the  life  of  one  Peter 
living  there”  {Church  History,  bk.  vi.  sect.  v.). 
Burnet  speaks  of  a “ commission  under  the  privy 
seal  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester  . . . bearing  date  the 
24  August  this  year,  i.e.  1539”  {Hist.  Ref.,  pt.  i. 
bk.  hi.).  0.  W.  Tancock. 

Sherborne. 

From  the  three  following  extracts  Anon,  will  see 
that  this  bishopric  was  in  existence  hundreds  of 
years  before  1541  : — 

“ Anno  Domini  m.lxxxvii.  Eex  Anglorum  Willielmus 
in  natali  Domini  curiam  suam  apud  Gloverniam  tenens, 
tribus  capellanis  suis  Mauritio  scilicet  LonJoniensem, 
Willielmo  Norvvicensem,  Roberto  Cestrensem  dedit  pre- 
sulatum.” — Mattheei  Paris,  Uisioria  Major,  p.  13  (edit. 
1640). 

“Anno  Domini  M.C.xxxir defunctus  est  llobertus 

Cestrensis  episcopus,  co^jnomento  Peccatum,  qui  Rege 
Henrico  concedente,  sedem  cathedralem  transtulit  ad 
Coventreiam,  & locum  ilium  caput  constituit  Merciorum : 
sucoessit  ei  Rogerus  Archidiaconus  Lincolniensis.  Habet 
autem  episcopatusille  usque  hodie  tres  sedes,  Cestrensem, 
Lichifeldensem,  & Coveutrensem.”' — Ibid.,  p.  72. 

“ (A.D.  1430.)  Die  Sancti  Ambrosii,  venerabilis  pater, 
Episcopus  ChestriiB,  Doniinus  Willelmus  Heywortb,  con- 
secravit  altare  de  novo  constructum  in  Capella,  Capellse 
Panctae  Marise  contiguum  (at  St.  Albans).” — J.  de 
Amundesham,  Annalts,  i.  50. 

B.  B.  Lloyd. 

St.  Albans. 

Perhaps  the  following  quotation  from  Haydn’s 
Diet,  of  Dates,  1876,  under  “Chester,”  will  ex- 
plain the  appearance  of  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  in  1483  : — ■ 

“ The  see  [was]  anciently  part  of  Lichfield,  one  of 
whose  bishops,  Peter,  removing  the  seat  hither  in  1075, 
occasioned  his  successors  to  be  styled  bishops  of  Chester; 
but  it  was  not  made  a distinct  bishopric  until  Henry  VIII. 
in  1541  raised  it  to  this  dignity.” 

J.  B.  Thorne. 

The  county  of  Chester  formerly  was  in  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield.  It  is  not  unusual  in  old 
documents  to  find  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  called 
Bishop  of  Chester.  E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

See  Heylin’s  Help  to  English  Hist.,  edit.  1773, 
p.  58.  Sywl. 

Montague  the  Bookbinder  (5*'**  S.  viii.  449.) 
— I have  delayed  replying  to  this  question  thus 
long,  trusting  that  some  one  who  could  give  more 
information  than  I can  would  answer  it.  B.  Mon- 
tague, bookseller,  publisher,  and  binder,  had  a shop 
“ at  the  General  Post  Office,”  the  corner  of  Great 
Queen  Street,  near  Drury  Lane,  in  1732,  and  he  j 
published  there  the  Memoirs  cf  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  He  was  still  there  in  1734,  when  he 
published  Breval’s  History  of  the  House  of  Nassau, 


and  I presume  it  was  at  the  same  place  that  he 
published  in  1740  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Mother  Ross,  though  it  was  then  styled  “ the  book- 
warehouse  in  Great  Wylde  Street.”  At  the  end 
of  the  last  work  there  is  a list  of  the  books  he 
had  published,  and  the  following  note  : — 

“ N.B. — At  the  above  warehouse  Noblemen,  Gentle- 
men, &c,,  may  be  supplied  with  most  sorts  of  Books  all 
the  Year,  the  Sale  Room  being  constantly  attended,  and 
such  Gentlemen  who  have  Books  to  bind,  gild  or  letter, 
may  depend  on  having  them  done  in  the  best  Manner. 
Likewise  Libraries  methodized,  gilt  and  letter’d  at  their 
own  Houses,  whether  in  Town  or  Country,  on  very 
reasonable  Terms.  There  also  may  be  had  the  best  Ink.  ’ 

I have  no  evidence  as  to  when  John  Bancks  of 
Sunning  worked  for  him  as  a journeyman.  It  was 
probably  between  1730  and  1738. 

Edward  Solly. 

“ A cock’s  span  ” (5^**  S.  x.  257.) — Should  not 
the  Swedish  phrase  at  the  end  of  M.  P.’s  letter, 
which  is  given  “ the  footstep  of  a cock,”  be 
“ a cock’s  span  ” ? This  is  the  phrase  which  is 
used  in  English  sayings  to  describe  the  lengthening 
of  the  day  after  Yuletide.  Hyde  Clarke. 

“The  Princess  Olive”  : C.  C.  Jones  (5‘'>  S. 
X.  348.) — Charles  Chadwicke  Jones,  the  author  of 
Recollections  of  Royalty,  2 vols.,  8vo.,  London, 
Saunders  & Otley,  1828,  was  called  to  the  Bar, 
as  of  the  Middle  Temple,  June  25,  1830,  and 
practised  as  a special  pleader  in  the  Home  circuit 
till  about  the  year  1853,  after  which  time  his  name 
no  longer  appears  in  the  Law  Lists.  I should  not 
imagine  from  the  style  of  the  book  that  he  was  one 
of  the  Princess  Olive’s  friends,  and  the  names  of 
the  subscribers  to  his  work  show  that  he  was  not 
a disloyal  man.  They  include  the  Dukes  of 
Gloucester,  Clarence,  and  Sussex  ; the  Bishops  of 
London,  Bath,  and  Ely  ; the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lyndhurst  ; the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  Leach  ; 
Lords  Eldon,  Stowell,  Dundas,  &c.  Amongst  the 
list  is  also  the  name  of  Watkin  Thomas  Jones, 
Esq.,  of  Arklow,  Ireland,  and  the  book  is  dedicated 
to  Lady  Williams  Wynn.  Mr.  Jones  appears  to 
have  had  a good  many  friends  in  the  service  of  the 
Hon.  E.  I.  Co.  Edward  Solly. 

Dorsetshire  Toast  (5‘''  S.  x.  306,  375.) — The 
following  is  the  version  of  the  toast  mentioned  by 
C.  H.  with  which  I was  familiar  in  South-east 
Cornwall  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago  : — 

“ Drink,  boys,  drink ; not  a drop  of  it  spill; 

For  if  you  do  you  shall  drink  two. 

For  ’tis  our  master’s  will.” 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

Bitson’s  “ Bibliographia  Scotica  ” (5**^  S.  x. 
287.) — As  it  was  so  recently  as  1875  that  the 
manuscript  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  it  is 
likely  that  in  their  books  the  purchaser’s  name 
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j might  be  found.  After  getting  the  consent  of  the 
1 owner,  it  perhaps  would  be  a good  plan  to  have 
I it  printed  by  the  Grampian  Club.  I hope  the 
secretary  to  the  club  (Dr.  Eogers)  will  interest 
j himself  in  this  matter.  Thomas  Stratton. 

1 “ Hyperion  ” (5‘'i  S.  x.  388.)— The  line.s  quoted 

by  G.  S.  H.  are  a translation  from  one  of  the 
harper’s  songs  in  Gdthe’s  Wilhelm  Mcister : — 

“Wer  nie  sein  Brod  niit  Tliriinen  ass, 

AVer  nie  durcli  kuminervolle  Niiclite 
I Auf  seinem  Bette  weinend  sass, 

Der  kennt  euchniclit,  Ihr  liiramlisclien  Machte.” 

K.  N. 

An  Atlas  containinq  Maps  of  the  Ancient 
AND  Medieval  Dioceses  of  England  (b**'  S.  x. 
349.) — T.  T.  will  find  what  he  wants,  I think,  in 
that  interesting  volume  by  C.  H.  Pearson,  of  Oriel 
College,  called  Historical  Maps  of  England,  pub- 
lished in  1870  by  Bell  & Daldy.  At  p.  55  he  will 
find  “ Anglia  Ecclesiastica,”  and  a very  clear  map 
of  “ Monastic  England,”  with  the  old  dioceses  and 
abbeys  and  religious  houses  marked  on  it. 
i Gibbes  Eigadd. 

j 18,  Long  AVall,  Oxford. 

Hannah  More’s  “ Eepository'  Tracts  ” (5^’' 
S.  X.  387.) — If  Llanover  had  given  his  or  her 
address,  Mrs.  Hannah  More’s  Eepository  Tracts 
would  have  been  reported  direct  by 

H.  T.  Ellacombe, 

who  has  a copy. 

Clyst  St.  George,  Exeter. 

The  Sign  of  Absalom  suspended  by  his  Hair 
(5^’’  S.  X.  356.) — The  curious  old  sign  of  Absalom 
suspended  by  his  hair  over  the  barber’s  shop  at 
Lewes,  mentioned  by  Z.  Z,,  was  not  a very  un- 
common one.  There  used  to  be  one  at  North- 
ampton, with  David  represented  in  it  as  weeping 
over  his  son’s  death,  and  the  inscription  subjoined  : 

“ Oh  Absalom  ! oh  Absalom  ! 

Oh  Absalom,  my  son  1 
If  thou  hadst  worn  a perriwig, 

Thou  hadst  not  been  undone  1 ” 

And  I remember  noticing  one  of  a similar  kind 
over  a barber’s  shop  in  Paris  some  years  ago.  It 
was  a very  striking  representation.  Absalom  was 
depicted  hanging  by  his  long  hair  to  the  branches 
of  a tree,  while  his  horse  could  be  seen  galloping 
away  at  a distance.  His  helmet  lay  on  the  ground 
near.  The  plume  which  had  surmounted  its  crest 
was  falling  down  in  flakes,  as  if  to  convey  the  idea 
of  the  shock  which  had  stopped  the  prince  in  his 
flight.  The  wretched  man  convulsively  grasped 
the  fragment  of  his  broken  blade,  while  Joab,  with 
uplifted  scimitar,  was  about  to  put  him  to  death. 
Underneath  was  the  moral,  somewhat  different  from 
that  usually  found,  to  the  effect  that  if  Absalom 
had  frequented  his  hair-cutter  with  due  regularity 


he  would  not  have  met  with  so  tragic  a fate.  The 
barber’s  sign  was  “ A la  tSte  d’Absalon.” 

T.  E.  G. 

Newton  Abbot. 

The  Stafford  Knot  (5‘’'  S.  x.  229,  395.)— 
P.  P.  is  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that  the 
Stafford  badge  is  understood  to  be  the  badge  of 
the  “family  of  Stafford,  Barons  and  Earls  of 
Stafford,  Dukes  of  Buckingham  in  the  Plantagenet 
times,”  because  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mar- 
chioness of  Stafford,  is  in  the  habit  of  wearing  this 
badge  diversely  arranged  on  her  person.  Lord 
Stafford  has  placed  it  in  every  possible  position 
where  it  could  be  placed  at  his  grand  seat,  Cos- 
tessey  Hall,  and  believes  it  to  be  strictly  appertain- 
ing to  his  peerage,  and  that  the  duchess  has  no 
right  or  pretension  of  any  sort  to  use  the  Stafford 
knot.  C.  G.  H. 

West  Indies  : Barbadoes  (5‘''  S.  ix.  249,  297, 
357  ; X.  116,  376,  398.) — While  correcting  my 
statement  that  the  Barbadian  wills  are  not  indexed. 
Cart.  Nath.  Forte  allows  that  some  of  the 
indices  are  dilapidated  and  others  actually  missing. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  I presume  my 
informer  would  still  say  he  was  in  the  right. 
Cart.  Forte’s  experience  is,  however,  none  the 
less  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  will  prove  useful 
to  many  inquirers.  Two  queries  en  passant : — 

(1)  Since  Cart.  Forte  has  made  one  move 
towards  the  preservation  of  colonial  MSS.,  and 
since  a legislative  vote  led  subsequently  to  copies 
being  made  of  modern  wills,  why  should  he  not 
again  take  the  initiative  and  petition  for  the 
earliest  wills  being  copied  ? He  would  probably 
obtain  many  influential  signatures  to  any  such 
petition. 

(2)  After  the  destructive  hurricane  at  Bar- 

badoes the  Legislature  had  such  parochial  registers 
as  were  saved  officially  recorded.  Which  registers 
were  lost  ? G.  F.  E. 

Westminster. 

Meeting  Eyebrows  (5‘''  S.  x.  288.) — The  fol- 
lowing is  Lavater’s  judgment  on  this  feature  : — 

“ Meeting  eyebrows,  held  so  beautiful  by  the  Arabs, 
and  by  the  old  physiognomists  supposed  to  be  the  mark 
of  craft,  I can  neither  believe  to  be  beautiful  nor  to  be 
characteristic  of  such  a quality.  They  are  found  in  the 
most  open,  honest,  and  worthy  countenances.  It  is  true 
they  give  a face  a gloomy  appeai-ance,  and  perhaps  denote 
trouble  of  mind  and  heart.” 

C.  C.  M. 

[See  3"^  S.  viii.  272  for  a note  on  this  subject  by  Me. 
Wm.  Bates  of  Birmingham.] 

“The  supreme  hede,”  &c.  (5‘'’  S.  x.  271.) — 
Mr.  Eudd  in  his  article  ou  the  Harrisons  of 
Norfolk  states  that  the  above  title  as  applied  to 
King  Edward  VI.  “ is  peculiar.”  I am  not  pakeo- 
grapher  enough  to  know  whether  that  particular 
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king  is  so  described  more  rarely  than  others  his 
predecessor  or  successors.  I venture,  however,  to 
state  that  I possess  a fine  vellum  manuscript  deed 
(dated  St.  Albans,  Dec.  3,  1544)  conveying  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  Marquis  Townshend  a number  of 
manors,  vils,  churches,  &c.,  that  belonged  to  the 
religious  orders  then  recently  dissolved,  one  of  the 
said  “ vils  ” being  “ Est  Rayneham.”  It  is  in 
Latin,  and  is  thus  headed  : “ Henricus  Octavus 
Dei  gracia  Anglie  Erancie  et  Hibernie  Rex  fidei 
defensor  et  in  terra  ecclesie  anglicanae  et  hibernie 
supremU  caput."  This  is  preceded  by  a well 
executed  portrait  of  the  king,  the  royal  arms,  &c. 

Thos.  B.  Groves. 

Weymouth. 

Anglo-Saxon  Coins  (5‘''  S.  x.  380.)— In  reply 
to  East  York,  who  asks  for  the  names  of  recent 
works  on  Anglo-Saxon  coins,  I beg  to  refer  him  to 
the  7ieiu  edition  of  Hawkins,  edited  by  Kenyon, 
and  published  last  year  by  Quaritch.  An  im- 
portant work  on  the  subject  is  M.  Bror  Emil 
Hildebrand’s  Monnaies  Anglo-Saxonnes  chi  Cabinet 
Royal  de  Stoclcholm,  4to.,  Stockholm,  1846.  He 
should  also  consult  the  back  volumes  of  that 
journal,  invaluable  to  numismatists,  the  Numis- 
matic Chronicle,  issued  quarterly  by  the  Numis- 
matic Society  of  London.  Members  get  it  free, 
and  have  also  the  privilege  of  borrowing  books 
from  the  society’s  library.  I subjoin  a list  of  some 
important  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  more  recent 
volumes  of  the  Chronicle : — 

New  series,  vol.  vii.  1867 : Account  of  the  Hoard  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Coins  found  at  Chancton  Farm.  By  B.  V. 
Head. 

A’ol.  viii.  1868 ; Anglo-Saxon  Coins  with  Runic 
Legends.  B.  V.  Head. — Anglo-Saxon  Coins  found  at 
Trewhiddle  ; and  Remarks  on  other  Anglo-Saxon  Hoards. 
J.  Rashleigli. 

Vol.  ix.  1869  : Remarks  on  the  Coins  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Danish  Kings  of  Northumberland.  J.  Rash- 
leigh.  — On  the  Stamford  Mint.  S.  Sharp. 

Vol.  X.  1870  ; Coins  of  iElfred  the  Greet.  Rev.  D.  H. 
Haii-h. 

Vol.  xiv.  1874.  On  the  Coins  of  Ethelred,  King  of 
Northumbria.  C.  P.  Keary. 

Vol.  XV.  187.6  ; On  the  Coins  of  Offa.  C.  F.  Keary. 
Vol.  xvi.  1876:  On  the  London  Hoard  of  Saxon 
Pennies.  B.  H.  Willett. 

H.  W.  Henerea'. 

Plays  acted  by  the  “ Children  of  Paul’s  ” 
(5^^  S.  X.  364.) — Middleton’s  Blurt,  Master  Con- 
stable, 1002,  4to.,  should  be  included  in  the  number 
of  these  plays.  In  Chalmers’s  list  the  date  prefixed 
to  each  title  is  that  of  first  publication.  The  Dyce 
Library  at  South  Kensington  contains  copies  of 
nearly  all  these  first  editions,  as  also  did  the  fine 
dramatic  collection  of  Mr.  John  Kershaw,  which 
was  dispersed  under  the  hammer  of  Messrs. 
Sotheby  & Co.  in  July,  1877.  I may  add  that  in 
Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier’s  A7inals  of  the  Stage,  ^ vols., 
may  be  found  some  particulars  concerning  “ the 


children”  which  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to 
Dr.  Simpson,  C.  D. 

A Manuscript  op  the  Magna  Charta  (5^'*  S.  j 
X.  287.) — The  collection  of  law  tracts  beginning 
with  Magna  Charta,  such  as  that  described  by 
your  correspondent,  is  not  of  uncommon  occur- 
rence either  in  MS.  or  jirint.  It  has  been  often 
printed  from  Pynson’s  time  downwards.  Good 
perfect  copies,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  old 
law  books,  may  often  be  had  for  a small  price. 

J.  C.  J. 

Forbarres  (5^*'  S.  X.  307.) — These,  I apprehend, 
are  the  “barriers,  bulks,  or  warrens"  of  coal,  which, 
in  leases  of  coal-mines,  it  is  usually  provided  that 
the  lessees  shall  leave  unworked,  next  to  and  within 
the  margin  of  the  coal  demised  to  them,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  incursion  of  water  from  adjoining 
mines.  R.  R.  Dees. 

Wallsend. 

Addison  and  Kensington  Square  (5‘'*  S.  x. 
308.) — Faulkner  does  not  mention  Addison  as  ever 
having  been  a resident  in  Kensington  Square  in 
his  History  and  Antiquities  of  Kensington,  the 
most  likely  work  in  which  it  would  be  mentioned. 

Evan  Thomas. 

The  Heralds’  College  (5“*  S.  x.  308.) — 
Robson’s  Herald  and  Burke’s  General  Armoury 
give  the  names  to  which  arms  have  been  granted, 
and,  since  the  Tudor  period,  very  often  the  dates  . 
for  grants  or  confirmations.  The  dates  of  the  arms 
used  from  “ the  earliest  times  ” can  very  rarely  be 
given.  P.  P. 

“ The  Death-bed  Confessions  of  the  Coun- 
tess OF  Guernsey"  (5*^  S.  hi.  6,  153,  212,  318.) 

— In  reference  to  the  statement  in  Miss  Cary’s 
Memoirs,  1825,  that  this  book  was  written  by  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton,  Mr.  Thoms  observed  (hi.  6)  : 

“ But  my  copy  of  this  was  published  in  1828,  three 
years  later  than  Miss  Cary’s  Memoirs.  Is  there 
an  earlier  edition  I ” In  reply  to  this  Me.  Dixon 
states  (hi.  153)  that  the  book  was  published  by 
Fairburn,  and  was  brought  out  after  the  death  of 
Lady  Hamilton.  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any  further  note  upon  this  question,  and  therefore 
now  would  observe  that  there  certainly  was  au 
earlier  edition  of  this  book.  The  following  is  the 
title : — 

“ Genuine  Edition  | of  the  | Death  bed  | Confessions  | 
of  the  late  | Countess  of  Guernsey  | to  Lady  Ann 
H*’’'*****;  I developing  a Series  of  Mysterious  Trans- 
actions I connected  with  the  most  Illustrious  | Per- 
sonages in  the  Kingdom,  | to  which  are  added  | the 

Q ’s  last  Letter  to  the  K , | written  a few  Days 

before  Her  M ’s  Death,  | aiid  other  | Authentic 

Documents  | never  before  published.  | London,  | Pub- 
lished by  Jones  & Co.,  3,  Warwick  Square,  | Newgate 
Street.  | 1822.  | Price  One  Shilling.”  8vo.  pp.  iv  and  50. 

Fairburn’s  edition  was  only  a reprint  of  this, 
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which  had  appeared  five  years  previously,  during 
the  lifetime  of  Lady  Anne  Hamilton. 

' Edward  Solly. 

j Mediaeval  Seals  (S'''  S.  x.  308.)— To  clean 
iron  seals  the  best  way,  perhaps,  is  to  steep  them 
in  oil  and  then  use  a blunt  penknife.  The  easiest 
manner  of  removing  verdigris,  &c.,  from  bronze 
seals  is  to  make  a hole  in  a lemon  and  put  them 
in,  overhead  or  not,  according  to  the  state  in  whicli 
they  are.  Leave  them  in  for  forty-eight  hours  or 
so,  and  then  wash  them  in  warm  water  with  a 
nail-brush.  Edjiund  Waterton. 

Old  Scarlett  (5"'  S.  x.  20G,  293,  358.)— The 
verses  given  at  the  first  of  these  references  still 
remain  under  Old  Scarlett’s  picture.  Tliere  are  a 
few  verbal  inaccuracies,  such  as  “ inter’d,”  there 
printed  “enterr’d,”  “body”  printed  “body’s,”  and 
one  or  two  more  ; but  nothing  important.  The 
whole  inscription  is  in  capital  letters.  Among  the 
cathedral  accounts  are  found  these  entries  ; — 

“1665.  To  the  painter  for  Old  Scarlett’s  picture 
drawing,  \l.  10s.  Od. 

1747.  P''  Mr.  Clifton  for  copying  Old  Scarlett’s 
picture,  21.  12s.  6d.’’ 

I ventured  to  write  in  1868,  and  I think  still, 
that  this  picture  would  be  better  placed  elsewhere. 
It  is  very  curious  and  interesting ; but  surely  for 
preservation  in  a cathedral  it  should  have  some 
religious  association.  I conceive  armour  (like  that 
referred  to  by  A.  J.  M.)  and  banners  to  be  in 
place  in  a church,  because  they  are  associated  with 
the  knightly  vow,  or  with  thanksgiving  for  victory. 
But  a church  ought  not,  one  would  think,  to  have 
to  do  duty  as  a mere  museum.  Nelson’s  coat  is 
better  preserved  in  the  Painted  Hall  than  in  the 
Chapel  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

I In  my  Church  Bells  of  Northamptonshire,  now 
in  the  binder’s  hands,  will  be  found  the  following  : 

“The  Passing-bell  was,  of  course,  then  rung  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  as  well  as  by  day.  This  custom  is 
referred  to  in  an  entry  in  the  accounts  of  the  church- 
wardens of  Peterborough  for  the  year  1572 : ‘ It’m  to 
Scarlet  [the  sexton],  beyng  a poore  man  and  rysyng  oft 
in  the  nyght  to  tolle  the  bell  for  sicke  persons,  the  wether 
II  beynge  grevous,  and  in  consideration  of  his  good  service, 
i|  towards  a gowne  to  kepe  hym  warme,  viijs.’  ” 

11  I hope  the  picture  will  not  be  removed  from  its 
I present  position.  Thomas  North,  F.S.A. 

Would  you  remove  the  celebrated  portrait  of 
Eichard  II.  that  hangs  in  the  Sacrarium  of  West- 
minster Abbey  ? H.  Y.  N. 

Old  Stories  (5"'  S.  ix.  86,  154.) — In  an  un- 
acknowledged newspaper  cutting  in  my  common- 
place book  I find  another  version  of  this  story, 
under  the  title  of  “ The  Three  Sclavonians,”  which 
may  be  thus  condensed.  A Sclavonian  father, 


having  three  sons,  sent  them  out  into  the  world  to 
push  their  fortunes,  accompanying  them  as  far  as 
the  top  of  a mountain,  from  which  he  pointed  out 
the  plains  of  Hungary  stretching  before  them. 
Shortly  after  they  had  commenced  the  descent 
they  met  a man,  who  inquired  where  they  were 
going  ; and  on  their  telling  him  that  they  were 
going  to  Hungary,  and  wanted  to  learn  Hungarian, 
he  offered  to  teach  them,  telling  them  that  they 
would  learn  more  in  three  days  under  his  tuition 
than  in  a twelvemonth  elsewhere.  Willingly 
accepting  his  offer,  they  accompanied  him  to  his 
house ; but  at  the  end  of  the  three  days  the  eldest 
had  only  acquired  the  ivords  mi  harman  (we 
three),  the  second  eg^j  sajtert  (for  a cheese),  and 
the  youngest  a::  az  igazeug  (that ’s  the  truth).  Too 
impatient  to  learn  more,  and  thinking  that  what 
they  knew  would  be  sufficient  for  all  useful 
purposes,  they  started  off ; and  shortly  afterwards, 
passing  through  a forest,  came  upon  the  body  of  a 
murdered  man,  whom  to  tlieir  surprise  they  found 
to  be  no  other  than  the  host  whom  they  had  left 
only  a short  time  before.  Whilst  they  were 
examining  his  body,  the  forest  keeper  and  his  men 
came  up,  and  to  their  first  query,  “ Who  murdered 
this  man?”  the  eldest  brother  answered,  “We 
three.”  Their  next  question,  “What  for?”  was 
answered  by  the  second  brother  with  “ For  a 
cheese  ” ; whilst  to  the  order  of  the  keeper  to  his 
men  to  bind  the  brothers  if  they  believed  their 
story  to  be  true,  the  youngest  replied,  “That’s  the 
truth.”  So  the  three  brothers  were  led  away  bound, 
the  keeper  intending  afterwards  to  return  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  corpse.  The  moment 
they  were  all  out  of  sight,  however,  the  dead  man 
jumped  up,  shook  himself,  and  resuming  his  proper 
shape — that  of  a long-horned,  long-tailed,  smoky 
devil— went  off  into  a fit  of  malicious  laughter  at 
the  scrape  he  had  led  the  poor  foolish  vouths  into. 

J.  B. 

Melbourne,  Australia. 

Popular  Legal  Fallacies  (5"'  S.  ix.  468,  518; 
X.  137.) — If  Mr.  E.  H.  Marshall  will  refer  to  my 
reply  (ix.  518),  he  will  see  tlnit  I thought  Broom’s 
Legal  Maxims  was  a work  which  was  likely  to 
give  Inquirer  the  information  he  sought.  It  is 
many  years  since  I saw  Dr.  Broom’s  work,  and  I 
may  perchance  have  retained  an  imperfect  recol- 
lection of  its  scope.  The  fallacy  which  left  a 
vivid  impression  on  my  mind  was,  “that  which  is 
attached  to  the  freehold  belongs  to  the  freehold.” 
If  it  was  correct,  neither  hay  nor  corn  could  be 
cut,  nor  could  potatoes  or  roots  be  dug  or  lifted. 

Joseph  Fisher. 

Waterford. 

Derivation  of  “Ditty”  (6"'  S.  x.  308,  355.) — 
In  answer  to  Greysteil’s  inquiry  on  this  point 
I would  suggest  that  “ditty-bag”  and  “ditty- 
box”  are  colloquial  forms  of  “ditto-bag”  and 
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“ditto-box,”  i.e.  a bag  or  box  for  “dittos”  or 
a second  suit  of  clothes.  A sailor’s  Tvardrobe  is  of 
necessity  somewhat  limited.  W.  M.  B. 

Ealph  (o*'*  S.  X.  147,  194.) — As  to  the  right 
and  the  wrong  I know  nothing  in  this  matter. 
But  a gentleman  whose  surname  was  Ealph  told 
me  that  as  a surname  it  was  invariably  ESlph,  but 
as  a Christian  name  generally  pronounced  Eafe. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

The  English  Ealph  and  French  Eaoul  are  both 
probably  derived  from  Eanulphus,  a proper  name 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  may  account  for  the  I 
being  retained  in  the  spelling,  although  the 
ordinary  pronunciation  appears  to  be  Rayfe. 

Hugh  A.  Kennedy. 

The  pronunciation  Rayfe  is  not  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chester.  In  South-west  Lan- 
cashire I have  frequently  heard  that,  and  seldom 
any  other,  pronunciation  used.  F.  B. 

I remember  as  a boj'  being  derided  for  speaking 
of  Ealph  Nickleby  and  not  pronouncing  the 
Christian  name  as  Rayfe.  Since  then  I have 
known  a family  whose  surname  is  Ealph,  but  it  is 
pronounced  Rayfe.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Macmahon  Families  (5‘'>  S.  ix.  7,  59,  97,  133, 
431  ; X.  Ill,  154,  179.) — In  addition  to  the  notes 
on  the  Irish  families  of  this  name,  it  may  perhaps 
interest  some  to  know  that  in  Scotland  the  name 
appears  as  Matheson.  I believe  Macmath  is  also 
used  to  some  extent.  Speaking  in  Gaelic,  Matha- 
nach  (t  silent)  means  one  of  the  clan.  Persons  of 
proper  Gaelic  and  Highland  feelings  dislike  to  see 
old  names  appearing  in  such  a Lowland  alias ; it 
is  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things  that  Mathesons, 
Eobertsons,  and  some  others  have  their  names  to 
end  in  son.  As  for  the  Eobertsons  of  Athol,  a few 
take  the  name  Donnachie  ; either  this  or  Macrobb 
Avould  look  better  than  the  one  they  generally  use. 

Thoma.s  Stratton. 

Field  Names  (5‘''  S.  ix.  325,  403,  479 ; x.  158, 
209,  309,  394.)— Pending  any  further  discussion 
of  the  subject,  may  I inquire,  for  the  purpose 
of  immediate  use,  if  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents can  supply  me  with  the  field  names  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kirkliston,  in  Scotland,  alluded 
to  in  the  following  passage  from  the  account  of 
that  parish  in  the  Netv  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  I — A hundred  years  ago  “ a con- 
siderable breadth  of  land  round  the  village  of 
Kirkliston  lay  in  run-rig,  that  is,  in  small  divisions 
or  lots,  each  of  which  had  its  peculiar  name,  and 
several  of  these,  lying  far  apart  from  each  other, 
were  frequently  occupied  by  the  same  individual.” 

G.  Laurence  Gomme. 

Castelnau,  Barnes. 


The  Birthplace  of  Sunday  Schools  (5*''  S. 
viii.  367  ; ix.  110,  156,  271,  339,  496  ; x.  117.)— 
A Mr.  Eichard  Mather,  who  was  born  at  Newton 
in  1777,  removed  to  Hindley  when  he  was  nine 
years  old,  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  He  kept 
a book  which  he  called  a “ diary,”  but  was  really 
a book  of  notes  relating  to  Hindley,  or,  as  he  called 
them,  “ Eemarks  for  100  years  and  better.”  One 
of  these  notes  is  as  follows  : — 

“Sunday  Schools. — Begun  in  1785.  Founded  and 
established  by  Ralph  Peters,  Platt  Bridge.  First  school 
in  Vipers  Alley,  Mr.  Eccles  schoolmaster;  the  other  on 
Hindley  Common,  teacher  Adam  Rigby.  Continued 
three  years,  until  Mr.  Peters  erected  two  schools,  one  on 
Chapel  Green,  the  other  in  Mill  Lane.  The  first  charrity 
sermon  was  preached  1786,  Oct.  15''',  by  Mr.  Bennet, 
minister  at  St.  Mary’s,  Manchester.  Mr.  Peters  fetch 
the  children  from  Manchester  in  a coach.  The  collec- 
tion was  22L  7s.  6 pence.” 

This  note  is  interesting  as  recording  an  early 
instance  of  the  custom,  now  almost  universal  in 
Lancashire,  of  Sunday  School  Sermon  Sunday. 
The  vestry  accounts  of  Hindley  Chapel  (All  Saints’) 
for  the  year  ending  Easter,  1788,  include  an  entry, 
“ Pd.  for  Sunday  Scoolars  Seats,  10s.  lOd.” 

JosiAH  Eose. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Perspicuity  in  Writing  (5*’’  S.  x.  66,  138.) — 
The  distinction  we  make  between  the  words 
perspicuity  and  perspicacity  might  well  be  applied 
to  our  common  use  of  the  word  suspicious.  Both 
constable  and  thief  are  said  to  be  alike  suspicious. 
In  the  better  days  of  English  was  there  no  word 
in  use  like  the  French  suspect  ? Gwavas. 

“ It  is  easier  for  a camel,”  &c.  (5*'*  S.  i.x. 
106,  268,  433  ; x.  154.) — In  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  tractate  by  Drexelius  upon  eternity, 
published  in  1710,  and  illustrated  by  J.  Nutting, 
there  is  a plate  setting  forth  these  words.  There 
is  a hand  from  heaven  holding  a packing  needle, 
with  a piece  of  thread  in  the  eye,  close  to  the  nose 
of  the  camel  ; on  one  side  is  a man  with  a kind  of 
sceptre  uplifted  in  his  left  hand,  and  urging  the 
camel  to  make  the  attempt  with  his  right  ; on  the 
other  side  is  the  rich  man  with  his  money  bags 
attached  to  a belt  round  his  waist,  his  left  hand 
resting  upon  the  camel  ; and  behind  is  another 
man  holding  up  a jar,  with  which  he  would  attract 
the  attention  of  the  rich  man,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably containing  more  money.  Has  this  subject 
ever  been  treated  by  a painter  ? H.  A.  W. 

“Welsh  aunt”  (S***  S.  x.  105,  214.) — The 
custom  of  calling  the  first  cousin  of  father  or 
mother  “ aunt  ” or  “ uncle,”  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
not  confined  to  the  Welsh.  Another  branch  of  the 
Celtic  race — the  Bretons — have  the  same  custom. 
Oncle  a la  mode  de  Bretagne  is  the  expression  used 
in  French  to  designate  this  relationship  ; and  I 
believe  that  in  Cornwall — another  Celtic  country — 
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,1  the  custom  is  not  altogether  extinct.  “Uncle”  and 
I “ aunt  ” are  terms  of  respect  very  frequently  ap- 
i plied  in  that  county  and  in  Devonshire  to  elderly 
relatives,  and  even  in  cases  where  no  relationship 
l{  exists.  I am  not  aware  whether  the  same  custom 

II  prevails  among  the  Irish  and  Gaelic  tribes.  Per- 
1 haps  some  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  can  tell  us. 

Edgar  MAcOaLLOCH. 

I Guernsey. 

“Shack”  (5‘h  S.  viii.  127,  413;  ix.  318;  x. 
275.) — Of  the  various  townships  that  had  right  of 
common  on  the  Forest  of  the  Brown  Glee  in 
Shropshire,  there  were  some  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  of  which  the  inhabitants 
were  called  “ Shakers,”  apparently  from  having 
had  common  of  shack.  The  evidence  of  this  is 
found  in  a private  document  which  contains  the 
minutes  of  a Court  Swainmote  held  for  the  Forest 
of  Glee  in  1617  {temp.  James  I.).  There  it  is 
stated  that  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  forest 
there  were  about  twenty-seven  townships  that  had 
! rights  of  common  “ de  causa  vicinage,”  and  con- 
{I  cerning  eight  of  these  in  particular  it  is  said  : — 

' “And  the  rest  of  the  Comoners,  as  namely  the  inhahi- 
. tants  of  Cold  Weston,  Heath,  Norncott,  Tugford,  Ilolgate, 
1 Brockerton,  AshSeld.  and  Ruthall,  are  comoly  called  y' 
II  shakers,  and  have  right  of  comon  upon  y'  Forest  Wast  or 
• place  called  Les  Clives  als  Cleesals  Brown  Clee  by  reason 
of  their  inhabitance  within  y°  jurisdiction  of  y“  s''  Forest 
K and  in  no  other  place  of  y”  s''  Forest  other  than  de  causa 
vicinage  as  may  likewise  appear  by  y®  ancient  and  con- 
tinual use  thereof.  But  must  only  staff  drive  their 
cattell  over  y'  s'*  Lordships  Wasts  unto  y®  s''  Forest  Wast 
called  y®  Clives  or  Clee  or  Brown  Clee,  and  not  turn  them 
off  before  they  come  thither,  whereby  may  appear  their 
right  of  comon  to  be  there.  And  their  comon  over  the 

1 rest  to  be  only  de  causa  vicinage And  it  is  to  be 

. noted  that  y®  shakers  did  pay  yearly  rents  for  their 
I comon  upon  the  s'*  Clee,  and  some  of  them  doe  soe  still, 
I which  they  call  by  y®  name  of  y®  Clee  Rent.” 

I,  Hence  it  appears  that  in  consequence  of  some 
J old  custom  these  latter  eight  townships  had  an 
li  additional  privilege  of  common  of  shack  upon  some 
; of  the  lower  arable  grounds  which  the  others  did 
III  not  enjoy,  although  they  had  also  common  of 
1 vicinage  over  the  whole  forest.  Whether  this 

I suggestion  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  matter  is 
right  I cannot  say,  but  further  quotations  from  the 
record  shall  be  forwarded  willingly  to  any  anti- 
; quarian  readers  who  are  interested  to  inquire 
further  concerning  the  customs  of  the  locality. 

I C.  B. 

I Haughton,  Shifnal. 

“ Ner  the  Wizes”  (5*’'  S.  x.  80, 115.) — T.  F.  E. 

. [ will  find  something  on  this  subject  in  Household 
'I  Words,  in  an  article  on  “ Valentines,”  about  the 
I year  1850,  but  unfortunately  I have  not  a file  of 
the  work  to  refer  to.  C.  H. 

' Salisbury. 

' ' “ Though  lost  to  sight  to  memory  dear  ” 

' I (5^’'  S.  X.  106,  134.) — The  following  extract  is 


from  the  Boston  (U.S.)  Literary  World  of  last 
August  1 : — 

“The  following  song  was  'composed  for,  and  sung  by,. 
Mr.  Augustus  Brahara.  The  words  and  music  are  by 
George  Linley  ’ (a  song  writer  and  composer),  who  was 
born  in  1798,  and  died  in  1865.  It  is  not  known  when 
the  song  was  written.  It  was  set  to  music  and  published 
by  Cramer,  Beale  & Co.,  London,  about  1818. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  John  Bartlett. 

‘ Tho’  lost  to  sight  to  mem’ry  dear 
Thou  ever  wilt  remain; 

One  only  hope  my  heart  can  cheer. 

The  hope  to  meet  again. 

Oh  ! fondly  on  the  past  I dwell. 

And  oft  recall  those  hours 

When,  wand'ring  down  the  shady  dell, 

We  gathered  the  wild  flowers. 

Yes,  life  then  seemed  one  pure  delight, 

Tho’  now  each  spot  looks  drear  ; 

Yet,  tho’  thy  smile  be  lost  to  sight. 

To  mem’ry  thou  art  dear. 

To  mem’ry  thou  art  dear. 

Oft  in  the  tranquil  hour  of  night. 

When  stars  illume  the  sky, 

I gaze  upon  each  orb  of  light. 

And  wish  that  thou  wert  by ; 

I think  upon  that  happy  time. 

That  time  so  fondly  lov’d. 

When  last  we  heard  the  sweet  bells  chime. 

As  thro’  the  fields  we  rov’d. 

Yes,  life  then  seem’d  one  pure  delight, 

Tho’  now  each  spot  looks  drear; 

Yet,  tho’  thy  smile  be  lost  to  sight. 

To  mem’ry  thou  art  dear. 

To  mem’ry  thou  art  dear.’  ” 

A.  Granger  Hutt. 

8,  Oxford  Road,  Kilburn. 

rSee  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  iv.  405  ; 3”’  S.  vi.  129 ; viii.  290 
4"'  S.  i.  77,  161 ; vii.  56,  173,  244,  332 ; xii.  156,  217.J 

The  Wren  Family  (5‘’'  S.  x.  288.) — I belicve- 
the  following  extract  will  be  a fair  answer  : — 

“Petition  of  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Dean 
of  the  Royal  Chapel,  to  the  King.  Elizabeth  Brownrigg,. 
your  Majesty’s  ward,  in  custody  of  her  grandfather, 
Thomas  Cull,  E.  of  Ipswich,  and  of  her  mother,  now 
petitioner’s  wife,  has  accomplished  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
but  petitioner  and  her  guardians  can  noway  advance  her 
in  marriage.  Petitioner’s  wife  her  mother  is  satisfied  to 
have  her  jointure  sold.  And  Elizabeth  Brownrigg  and 
her  grandfather  are  all  satisfied  and  her  guardians  to 
suffer  a recovery  of  the  manor  of  Taltingstone  abas  Tal- 
ston,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Taltingstone, 
with  other  messuages  and  tenements  in  Taltingstone, 
Wherstead,  Holbrook,  Woolverstone,  Chelmondiston, 
Bentley,  Copcock,  Holton,  Stullon,  Brantham,  East 
Bergholt,  Capell,  Stoke,  and  Ipswich,  all  in  Suffolk  : 
recovery  suffered  to  pay  a debt  of  lOOOf.  to  the  bishop  3 
wife.” — State  Papers,  Jan.  19, 1639. 

In  giving  the  above  I beg  to  trespass  on  your 
valuable  space  for  some  information  as  to  the 
following  : — 

“ The  Chapelry  of  Ireleth.  The  old  Episcopal  chapel 
was  erected  in  1612.  It  was  built  by  Giles  Brownrigge, 
of  London,  he  giving  a parcel  of  land,  ‘ Fitchetsfield  m 
St.  Clements  Danes,  London,  then  let  on  lease  for  l-,t. 
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a year  for  the  remainder  of  a 300  year  lease  (from 
June  24,  1579).” — Ilistory  of  Lancashire,  1868,  vol.  ii. 
p.  651. 

I shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  learned 
contributors  for  saying  where  the  will  of  Giles 
Brownrigge  can  be  found,  or  for  any  information 
respecting  him.  John  Edw.  Brownrigg. 

25,  Heytesbury  Street,  Dublin. 

I would  recommend  L.  Pn.  to  search  the  parish 
registers  of  St.  Martin’ s-in-the-Fields,  as  possibly 
he  might  obtain  from  them  some  of  the  informa- 
tion he  seeks,  I believe  that  the  following  entry 
in  a baptismal  register  of  St.  Martin’s  stands 
recorded  iitider  the  date  of  February,  1674/5,  and, 
if  so.  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  marriages  and  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  must  have  taken  place 
a little  earlier  than  L.  Pii.  has  supposed  : 
'‘19.  Christopherus  Wren  fil.  D”‘  Christopheri 
& Jana  nab.  8“  die.”  H.  B.  Tomkins. 

Shorebam,  Kent. 

Hurdis  of  Bishopstone  (5^'’  S.  x.  .348.) — I am 
afraid  Mr.  Solly  will  not  call  my  authority  very 
good.  And  since  the  same  writer  (G.  V.  Cox)  led 
me  so  much  astray  about  the  “Turnpike  Marriage 
Act  ” I have  ceased  to  think  more  of  him  than  as 
a pleasant  gossip.  But  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Esquire  Bedel’s  Recollections  of  Oxford  occurs 
the  following  paragraph,  at  p.  15: — “The  first 
edition  of  Hurdis’s  poems  was  printed  by  himself 
and  his  sisters  at  their  private  press  in  the  village 
of  Cowley,  near  Oxford,  where  they  resided.” 
Bedel  Cox  begins  in  1789.  Hurdis  died  in  1801, 
and  one  would  think  Cox  ought  not  to  have  made 
a mistake  here.  I cannot,  however,  lean  on  him, 
and  probably  Mr.  Solly  is  right  in  his  doubts. 
I will,  how'ever,  inquire,  and  should  I learn  anything 
about  a press  at  Cowley,  will  inform  him  on  the 
subject.  Gibbes  Kigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

P.S.— Since  writing  the  above  I have  had  a 
letter  from  J.  K.  B.  which  will  settle  the  point. 
He  says : — 

“I  suspect  Mr.  Solly  is  right.  In  1793  Hurdis  was 
at  Cowley  ; but  Dec.  2,  1796,  he  writes  to  the  President 

I'ron^  Bishopstone  thus  : — ‘ I have  at  length  sent  you 

a copy  of  my  long  promised  Vindication 1 am  not 

only  the  author  but  the  compositor  and  printer 

though  I have  not  been  in  possession  of  my  press  three 
weeks.’  ” 

I shall  never  more  trust  to  Bedel  Cox  his  book. 

“ Maynport  ” (5*’’  S.  X.  248,  278.)— In  Blount’s 
Lmo  Diet.,  Bond.,  1691,  there  is  : — 

“ Maine-porte  {in  manu  portatum)  is  a small  tribute 
(commonly  of  loaves  of  bread)  which  in  some  places  the 
parishioners  pay  to  the  rector  of  their  church,  in  recom- 
pense for  certain  tithes ‘ Vicaria  de  Wragby,  in  com. 

Line.,  con.sistit  in  toto  altaragio,  et  in  ceragio,  vulgariter 
diet.  IVaxshot,  in  panibus,  vulgariter  diet.  Mainport,  et  in 
incremento  denariorum  S.  Petri,  vulgariter  diet.  Pire- 
hartb,’  Spelman.  This  Mainport  bread  was  paid  to  the 


Vicar  of  Blyth,  as  you  may  see  in  the  Antiquities  of 
Nottinghamshire,  fob  473.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

“ A small  tribute,  commonly  of  loaves  of  bread, 
which  in  some  places  the  parishioners  paid  to  the 
rector  in  lieu  of  small  tithes. — Cowel.”  See 
Wharton,  Law  Lexicon,  sixth  ed. 

A.  L.  Mathew. 

“ A LITTLE  DISH  WANTS  TO  GO  INTO  THE 
KITCHEN  ” (5'''“  S.  X.  377,398.) — Our  good  friend 
Mr.  Walter  White  must  not  be  allowed  to  abuse 
such  a phrase  as  this.  It  is  perfectly  good  English 
in  the  north,  and  I have  yet  to  learn  that  northern 
English  is  less  “ good  ” than  southern.  All  over 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  I fancy  in  Cum- 
berland too,  the  verb  to  xoant  is  used  commonlyr  of 
inanimate  objects,  somewhat  in  the  sense  of  oportet: 
“ These  clothes  will  ivant  to  go  to  the  wash  ” ; 
“ This  coat  wants  to  be  mended  ” ; “ Yon  cart 
wants  to  have  a new  wheel  on.”  This  last  phrase 
shows  how  close  the  usage  of  xoant=opnrtet  is  to 
that  of  want=carct,  for  I suppose  even  a Southron 
would  be  apt  to  say,  “ This  cart  wants  a wheel.” 
Perhaps  the  northern  want  extends  as  far  south 
as  Salop,  for  I have  heard  a Shropshire  maid- 
servant say,  “ Them  carpets  wants  to  be  shook.” 
And  I contend  that  this  sentence  was  perfectly 
“ good  English  ” — for  her.  A.  J.  M. 

Nightingales  and  Cowslips  (5“'  S.  ix.  408, 
491  ; X.  36,  197.) — The  metropolitan  suburb  of 
Stoke  Newington  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
celebrated  for  its  nightingales.  My  knowledge  of 
the  place  reaches  back  nearly  fifty  years,  and  I 
have  seen  it  change  from  a delightful  village,  in 
which,  during  the  season,  nightingales  abounded, 
to  the  crowded,  bricky  continuation  of  the  town  it 
has  now  become,  and  which  the  nightingales  will 
certainly  reg.ard  as  a notice  to  quit.  I know  well, 
too,  the  fields  and  lanes  in  all  directions  within 
miles  of  this  place,  and  nowhere  amongst  them  are 
cowslips  to  be  found.  Shirley  Hibberd. 

Colonel  Bennie’s  Prediction  at  Jella- 
labad  (5‘'‘  S.  X.  327.) — Major-General  Seaton,  in 
his  book  From  Cadet  to  Colonel,  says,  with  regard 
to  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Brydone  at  Jellalabad  (vol.  i. 
chap.  X.),  “ I know  not  upon  what  grounds,  but 
Colonel  Bennie  constantly  predicted  this  tragedy, 
and  the  very  circumstance  which  had  now  come  to 
pass.”  B.  B. 

“ Le  chanoine  Coquereau  ” (5*’*  S.  x.  328.) — 
Felix  Co(iuereau  was  born  in  1808,  and  died  in 
1866.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Almoner- 
in-Chief  of  the  French  fleet.  For  a short  account 
of  his  life,  see  Larousse’s  Grand  Dictionnaire 
Universel  du  XIXme  Siccle,  Paris,  1869. 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 
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“The  metropolitan  cathedral”  S.  x. 
226,  375,  397.) — With  the  utmost  deference  I beg 
to  suggest  that  both  Mr.  Ward  and  W.  H.  J. 
have  missed  the  real  point  of  the  discussion  about 
“metropolitan,”  which  is  a question  not  only  of 
the  technicalities  of  ecclesiastical  phraseology,  but 
of  the  proper  meaning  and  use  of  the  word  “ metro- 
polis.” Many  persons  in  these  d.ays  use  “ metro- 
polis ” as  the  equivalent  of  “ capital  city,”  but  in 
correct  usage  it  is  no  such  thing.  Miy-pdiroAts  is 
the  mother  city  ; whether  the  capital  or  not  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  In  a secular  sense 
I the  word  expresses  the  relation  in  which  a city 
I which  has  sent  forth  colonists  to  found  other  cities 
I stands  towards  these  colonies.  In  an  ecclesiastical 
I sense  it  means  the  city  which  contains  the  mother 
church  of  the  province,  that  from  which  the  rest 
took  their  origin.  In  this  latter  sense  it  is  clearly 
I inapplicable  to  London.  In  the  former,  London 
1 really  is  a “ metropolis,”  but  only  in  a way  which 
j those  who  habitually  call  it  so  are  probably  the 
I very  last  to  remember— as  the  mother  of  London- 
1 derry.  K.  N. 

W^iGS  and  Kneebreeches  (5*''  S.  ix.  481 ; x. 
123,  216.) — Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century 
wigs  were  undoubtedly  worn  by  the  gentry,  both 
boys  and  adults  ; and  the  mere  fact  that  they  were 
worn  generally  by  adults  would  make  their  use  by 
boys  appear  less  ridiculous.  A curious  trace  of  the 
obsolete  custom  survives  in  a vulgar  expletive 
which  I once  heard  from  a street  boy  in  a Northern 
town — “ Dash  ma  wig ! ” 

The  disuse  of  wigs  by  adults  began,  I have 
reason  to  believe,  in  a very  partial  manner,  and 
exposed  the  innovators  to  some  obloquy.  The 
subject  may  be  considered  of  some  historical 
interest.  It  was  the  sympathisers  in  the  French 
I Bevolution  who  left  off  wigs  and  affected  wearing 
their  hair  au  naturel.  My  late  father  (born  about 
1765)  might  be  considered  one  of  that  class  up  to 
a certain  period  ; and  I have  his  portrait  (taken,  I 
should  think,  about  1790)  with  his  hair  falling 
almost  to  his  shoulders.  When  a schoolboy  he 
had  worn  a wig.  There  was  another  fashion 
amongst  boys  during  the  period  referred  to  quite 
as  ridiculous  as  the  wigs,  viz.,  wearing  leather 
kneebreeches.  This  custom  prevailed  long  after- 

1 wards  amongst  the  gentry.  Buckskin  breeches 
and  white  topped  boots  (quite  unconnected  with 
hunting  or  riding)  were  considered  stylish  for  out- 
of-door  dress,  certainly  up  to  1825.  The  only  time 
I ever  saw  Edmund  Kean  (the  greatest  of  actors) 
off  the  stage  (about  1 824)  he  was  walking  in  the 
streets  of  Taunton  in  a green  cutaway  coat,  buck- 
skin breeches,  and  white  topped  boots.  Enp)assant, 
I may  remark  that  many  persons,  seeing  Kean 
made  up  as  Richard  III.,  fancied  that  the  actor  was 
naturally  deformed.  The  fact  is  that  he  had  a 
neat,  compact  figure,  springy  step  and  jaunty  walk. 


and  was  what  some  folks  would  describe  as  a 
dapper  little  man.  M.  H.  E. 

I have  an  engraved  portrait  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  in  which  he  is  represented  wearing  a 
wig  ; the  engraving  is  signed  R.  White,  sculp., 
circa  1700. 

Edward  J.  Taylor,  E.S.A.Newc. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5*'^  S.  x.  389.) — 

The  Hi(]h  Mettled  Racer  is  a song  by  Charles  Dibdin — 
tbe  Dibdin.  It  commences,  “ See  the  course  thronged 
with  gazers,  the  sports  have  begun,”  and  may  be  found 
in  the  Universal  Sonyster  published  by  Fairburn  (edit. 
1825),  the  celebrated  series  illustrated  by  the  two 
Cruikshanks,  vol.  i.  p.  78.  I shall  be  happy  to  send 
K.  J.  a copy  should  this  collection  be  inaccessible  to  him 
if  you  will  refer  him  to  me.  S.  P. 

Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted  (5**^  S.  x. 
389.)— 

“ Glissez,  mortels  ; n’appnyez  pas.” 

“ We  had  got  a little  French  print  among  us  at  Bright- 
belmstone  in  November,  1782,  of  some  people  skaiting, 
with  these  lines  written  under  : — 

‘ Sur  un  mince  chrystal  I’hyver  conduit  leurs  pas, 
Le  precipice  est  sous  la  glace  ; 

Telle  est  de  nos  plaisirs  la  legere  surface, 

Glissez,  mortels;  n’appuyez  pas’; 
and  I begged  translations  from  everybody.  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  me  this : — 

‘ O’er  ice  the  rapid  skaiter  flies. 

With  sport  above  and  death  below ; 

V’here  mischief  lurks  in  gay  disguise. 

Thus  lightly  touch  and  quickly  go.’  ” 

. — Piozzi’s  Anecdotes,  fourth  edit.,  bond.,  1786,  p.  142. 

“ Le  poete avait  signS  les  quatre  vers.  Sous  le 

dernier  on  lisait  ce  nom  : Roy.” — E.  Fournier,  V Esprit 
des  Autres,  Paris,  fourth  edit.,  1861,  p.  107.  T.  W.  C. 

The  above  is  the  form  in  which  Johnson  has  it.  See 
his  TPbrU  by  Murphy,  edit.  1820,  vol.  i.  p.  294.  Johnson 
states  them  as  “ written  under  a print  representing 
persons  skating.”  He  gives  two  translations  of  them, 
one  impromptu.  W.  T.  M. 

iHi^rrllancnuS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Will  Correspondents  kindly  intending  to  contribute 
to  our  Christmas  Number  be  good  enough  to  forward 
their  communications,  headed  “ Christmas,”  without 
delay  ? 


The  Annotated  Bible:  being  a Household  Commentary 
upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  comprehending  the  Results  of 
Modern  Discovery  and  Criticism.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Vol.  I.  Genesis  to  Esther. 
(Rivingtons.) 

We  have  here  the  first  portion  of  a commentary  which 
is  intended  specially  for  the  use  of  the  well-educated 
Christian  layman,  and  proposes  therefore  to  supply  a 
real  want  in  exegetical  literature.  Commentaries  alike 
for  the  theological  and  critical  student  and  for  the 
simply  devotional  reader  not  only  already  abound,  but 
are  multiplied  from  day  to  day,  and  are  a happy  proof 
that  the  great  Christian  Revel.ation  never  fails  to  occupy 
the  thoughts  of  the  learned  and  the  simple  ; but  a work 
to  which  the  ordinary  layman  may  turn  in  order  to  find 
as  well  a simple  resolution  of  a difficulty,  and  an  answer 
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to  a doubt,  as  a devotional  apidication  of  a text,  apart 
from  all  discussion  of  authorities  or  critical  particulars, 
has  certainly  been  a desideratum.  And  this  Mr.  Blunt, 
no  mean  judge  of  the  kind  of  information  ordinary 
readers  require,  and  of  tbe  manner  in  vvbicb  it  should  be 
cominunicuteu,  undertakes  to  supply.  Nor  can  any  one 
acquaitited  at  all  with  the  vast  field  of  reading  over 
which  such  an  undertaking  necessarily  requires  the 
travelling  fail  to  see  in  Mr.  Blunt’s  compressed  annota- 
tions the  results  of  wide  examination  and  careful  thought. 
His  plan  admits  only  of  results  lieing  stated,'  and  not  of 
the  steps  by  which  those  results  are  reached,  or  of  com- 
parisons of  varying  interpretations  ; but  though  he  does 
not,  as  a rule,  distinctly  deal  with  what  he  would  con- 
sider erroneous  statements,  he  shows  that  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  various  schools,  and  that 
his  silence  does  not  proceed  from  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  them.  The  publications  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  and  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  have  been 
largely  used,  with  all  other  recent  means  for  illustration 
and  Comment.  One  valuable  feature,  which  is  wanting 
in  all  modern  commentaries,  will  be  found  in  the  com- 
prehension of  the  Apocrypha  in  Mr.  Blunt’s  plan,  in 
which  part  of  his  work  he  is  assisted  by  Kev.  J.  H. 
Appleton,  of  Brighton.  With  rationalistic  criticism 
Mr.  Blunt  has,  as  might  be  expected,  nothing  in  common, 
but  vindicates  throughout  the  Divine  and  Messianic 
character  of  the  Book  of  books  ; but  he  perhaps  goes 
further  than  the  case  requires  when,  e.g.,  he  defends  the 
deceit  of  Jacob  and  the  act  of  Jael.  His  introduction 
gives,  i7iier  alia,  an  exceedingly  clear  and  interesting 
sketch  of  the  litei'ary  history  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  English  version,  illustrated  by  fac-similes 
of  MSS.  and  of  title-pages  of  early  editions. 

JSnf/lish  il/ca  oj  Letters.  Edited  by  John  Morley.— 

Gilhon.  By  James  Cotter  Morison,  M.A., — Shelley. 

By  John  Addington  Symonds.  (Macmillan  & Co.) 

In  the  life  of  Gibbon,  as  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  the 
series  to  which  it  belongs,  tbe  biographer  has  had  to  face 
the  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages  attending  the 
fact  that  the  story  with  which  he  deals  has  been  treated 
in  books  which  claim  to  be  masterpieces  of  literature. 
However  inadequate  may  be  Gibbon’s  autobiography,  it 
is  a work  of  which  every  man  is  bound  to  know  some- 
tbing.  Air.  Alorison  may  claim  to  have  strengthened  the 
autobiography  where  it  was  weak  and  supplied  its 
numerous  and  important  breaks,  and  in  this  mariner  to 
have  presented  the  most  lifelike  portrait  of  the  author 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  which  literature  supplies.  The 
estimation  of  Gibbon’s  great  work  is  just  and  not  too 
eulogistic  ; the  exceptions  taken  are  defensible,  and  the 
entire  biography  shows  judgment  and  insight.  A few 
slips  should  be  removed  in  a second  edition  On  p.  2 
we  thus  read  that The  longest  period  he  (Gibbon)  ever 
jiassed  at  school  were  two  years.”  One  or  two  similar 
instances  of  haste  are  encountered  later  in  the  volume. 

A much  more  arduous  task  than  has  fallen  to  his  pre- 
decessors is  that  of  Mr.  Symonds,  who  has  undertaken 
to  give  a short  biography  and  estimate  of  Shelley.  An 
effort  like  this  bristles  with  difficulty.  A man  who  wishes 
to  live  in  peace  with  his  fellows  and  preserve  his  serenity 
and  his  temper  will  hide  what  knowledge  of  Shelley  he 
possesses  and  let  men  utter  unchallenged  what  opinions 
they  choose.  Ophidian  worship  is  scarcely  a subject  of 
greater  difficulty  or  one  leading  nearer  to  the  confines  of 
madness.  Mr.  Symonds  has  executed  his  task  excellently, 
and  seems  to  have  plucked  from  “ the  nettle  danger  ” 
the  flower  of  safety.  His  book  is  equally  admirable  in 
its  biographical  and  critical  portions,  and  gives  a more 
lucid  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  man  and  the  work 
than  can  be  elsewhere  obtained  from  thrice  as  many 


pages.  There  is,  moreover,  nothing  in  the  views 
expressed  to  offend  dogma  or  exasperate  intolerance. 
The  work  is  in  pure,  elegant,  lucid,  and  expressive  Eng- 
lish, and  is  one  the  man  of  few  books  and  the  man  of 
many  books  ought  alike  to  possess.  A solitary  error 
arrests  our  attention.  The  name  Alatthews,  on  p.  19, 
should  be  spelled  Mathews. 

Aunt  Judy’s  Christmas  Volume  for  1878.  Edited  by 
H.  K.  P.  Gatty.  (G.  Bell  & Sons.) 

The  sight  of  this  goodly  volume  has  called  to  mind  the 
pleasure  with  which  some  twelve  years  ago  we  read  the 
first  number  of  Aunt  Judy’s  Magazine,  and  the  chorus 
of  delight  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  band  of 
juvenile  critics  to  whom  it  was  submitted.  We  were 
doubtless  prejudiced  in  its  favour  by  our  admiration  of 
the  original  genius  of  the  dear  and  honoured  contributor 
by  whom  it  was  started,  Airs.  Alfred  Gatty,  the  accom- 
idished  author  of  Parables  from  Nature,  &c. ; and  the 
prophecy  with  which  under  these  genial  influences  we 
were  inspired  (S"'  S.  x.  40),  “ that  it  must  command  the 
success  which  it  cannot  fail  to  deserve,”  has  been  amply 
realized.  A more  cbarming  gift-book  for  this  season  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine. 


AIesses.  Hamilton,  Adams  & Co.  announce  Studies  on  ' 
the  Text  of  Shakespeare,  with  numerous  emendations  and  I 
appendices,  by  John  Bulloch. 

Shaksperian  Folk-Lore. — As  I am  anxious  to  make 
my  volume  on  the  above  subject  as  complete  as  possible, 

1 should  feel  extremely  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents who  have  any  information  likely  to  be  of  use  to  me 
would  forward  it  at  their  early  convenience  to  the 
address  below.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer. 

London  Athenmum,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Alall. 


to  CarreSjjoiiOfiitsf. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

A Subscriber  (“  Not  lost,  but  gone  before  ”)  should 
consult  the  indexes  to  “N.  & Q.,”  passim.  But 
frequently  as  the  question  has  been  asked,  as  frequently 
has  it  been  given  up  in  despair.  For  the  latest  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  see  “ N.  & Q.,”  fit''  S.  iv. 
499,  527  ; v.  60,  and  ante,  p.  162. 

M.  A.  H.— We  could  not  possibly  find  space  for  your 
very  lengthy  communication,  even  if  we  did  not  think 
that  enough  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject. 

Tewahs. — We  were  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  See 
ante,  p.  390. 

J.  11.  B. — The  query  was  as  to  Bishop  Shiplev,  ante, 
p.  369. 

An  “Irrepressible.” — We  should  say  certainly  not. 

W.  R.  D.  (“  Though  lost  to  sight.”) — See  ante,  p.  417. 

H.  L.  L.  G.— Priority  tempered  by  selection.  “ Sac.  W.” 
will  appear,  but  not  “ Pet.” 

S.  A. — Many  thanks.  A proof  shall  be  sent. 

Vincent  S.  Lean  and  J.  W.  H.  T.— Next  week. 

NOTICK. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries'” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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“CHRISTMAS  IS  COMING!” 

By  having  written  his  delightful  book  entitled 
A Christmas  Carol  in  Prose,  1843,  Charles  Dickens 
certainly  stimulated  private  benevolence  at  the 
season  when  kindness  and  liberality  are  most 
needed  by  the  poor.  All  the  pulpits  in  England 
possessed  not  a greater  influence  for  this  particular 
^ood  than  did  the  genius  which  guided  his  pen. 
Since  that  time,  when  he  may  be  said  to  have 
ilmost  invented  Christmas  literature,  the  game  has 
ceen  played  out.  The  quantity  of  rubbish  shot 
from  the  London  printing-presses  is  nearly  over- 
whelming. Except  the  excellent  Cormhill  and 
Blackivood’s,  magazines  are  double-barrelled,  to 
bring  down  their  birds,  and  advertising  columns 
IS  well  as  railway  book-stalls  are  bewildering  people 
with  announcements  of  “Christmas  Numbers”  long 
before  the  unhappy  season  arrives— unhappy,  for 
ilthough  nobody  is  absolutely  compelled  to  pur- 
chase the  books,  or  to  read  them  if  purchased, 
'.here  are  other  woes  peculiar  to  the  season  which 
cannot  be  escaped.  Whatever  it  may  be  in  town, 
cur  country  residents  have  learnt  to  dread  the 
’estive  season  for  its  noise,  its  total  and  long  con- 
inued  interruption  of  useful  work,  its  wastefulness, 
ind  the  innumerable  extortions  to  which  they  are 
breed  to  submit,  in  order  to  furnish  funds  for  riot 
ind  folly,  unless  they  are  willing  to  he  accounted 


miserly,  like  Ebenezer  Scrooge,  or  crazed  in 
seclusion,  like  the  Haunted  Man.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  begin  to  think  that  the  mischief  done 
by  Charles  Dickens’s  Christmas  Carol  has  now  out- 
weighed the  good,  although  this  evil  result  was  in 
no  respect  according  to  his  own  desire.  For  more 
than  a month  the  saturnalia  holds  its  course,  and 
already  the  penumbra  of  the  melancholy  eclipse 
may  be  said  to  have  darkened  our  rural  homes. 
Personally,  it  is  not  to  ourselves  a sore  affliction, 
for  we  are  of  a well-balanced  sort,  and  never  allow 
fools  or  rogues,  or  even  tax-gatherers,  to  seriously 
affect  us.  If  sometimes  a horrible  dread  of  the 
recurring  festival  makes  itself  felt,  it  is  instantly 
dismissed  under  the  remembrance  that  life  is  short, 
and  therefore  that  we  cannot  be  for  ever  exposed 
to  the  invasion  of  noisy  mummers,  “ Christmas 
hampers  ” (speculators’  tricks,  followed  up  by 
“accounts  rendered”  for  goods  that  were  never 
ordered),  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal  circulars 
requesting  collections  to  be  made  for  Curates’  Aid 
(with  such  private  management  of  the  funds  as  the 
newspapers  have  lately  revealed),  or  any  of  the 
other  “miseries  of  human  life”  which  are  closely 
connected  with  Christmas  improvidence.* 

Not  that,  for  one  moment,  we  would  repress 
genuine  mirth  or  begrudge  the  toilers  a brief  day 
or  week  of  relaxation.  We  admit,  with  our  old 
friend  William  Bell  Scott,  in  one  of  his  beautiful 
but  suppressed  sonnets  (“  written  in  ill  health  ”), 
that 

“ Most  sure  the  rain 
That  an  iniilifferent  and  exacting  world 
Showers  on  us,  the  cold  blast  that  ever  blows 
On  one  who  wears  no  ermitie,  sings  no  song. 

And  finds  no  holidays,  are  enough  strong 
To  give  us  daily  aches  and  overthrows.” 

But  the  factitious  revelry  of  our  present  Christmas- 
tide  is  certainly  over-done,  prolonged  to  excess, 
and  becoming  a nuisance  to  quiet  people.  Yet  the 
evil  of  meeting  Christmas  half-way  is  not  a new 
thing.  We  find  it  marked  as  the  recurring  burden 
of  one  of  Fran^.ois  Villon’s  ditties  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  As  the  exquisite  translations  of  this  ill- 
starred  poet  by  John  Payne  (author  of  The 
Masque  of  Shadoivs,  Intaglios,  Songs  of  Life  and 
Death,  &c.)  have  been  only  printed  privately, 
since  May  this  year,  by  J.  C.  Wilkins,  for  some 
of  us  who  are  demoted  admirers  of  them,  and  the 
impression  strictly  limited  to  157  copies,  many 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  gratified  by  our 
giving  them  this  one  specimen  of  the  delightful 
volume,  in  illustration  of  old  proverbs,  and 

* The  P.  D.  adds  here  a Note  of  Warning : — 

Please  don’t  put  trust  in  the  writer’s  scorning 
High-jinks  and  greetings  on  Christmas  morning:  — 

It ’s  only  his  fun,  this  satirical  sole  lash  ! 

All  Guy  Faux  mummers,  or  hand-bell  ringers. 
Wandering  waits,  and  carol  singers, 

With  frost-nipt  noses  and  cliilblain’d  fingers, 

He  greets  with  welcome  and  dole  at  Molash. 
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especially  of  the  saying  “Christmas  is  coming ! ” — 
“ We  shout  out  ‘ Noel’  till  it ’s  here.” 

Ballad  o f Proverhs. 

]. 

Goats  scratch  until  they  spoil  their  bed ; 

Pitcher  to  well  too  olt  we  send  : 

The  iron 's  heated  till  it 's  red, 

And  hammered  till  in  twain  it  rend  : 

The  tree  grows  as  the  twig  we  bend : 

Jlen  journey  till  they  disappear 
Even  fi'om  the  memory  of  a friend  ; 

IFc  sIloxiL  Old  “ NuH  ’’  till  it ’s  7tere. 

2 

Some  mock  until  their  hearts  do  bleed  : 

Some  are  so  frank  that  they  offend  : 

Some  waste  until  they  come  to  need; 

A promised  gift  is  ill  to  spend  ; 

Some  love  God  till  as  priests  they  end  : 

Wind  changes  till  the  sky  is  clear  : 

Till  forced  to  borrow  do  we  lend  : 

We  shout  out  “ Noli"  till  it's  lure. 

Dogg  fawn  on  us  till  them  we  feed  : 

Song ’s  sung  until  by  heart  it ’s  kenned  : 

Fruit ‘s  kept  until  it  rot  to  seed  : 

The  leaguered  place  falls  in  the  end  ; 

Folk  linger  till  the  occasion  wend  : 

Haste  oft  throws  all  things  out  of  gear: 

One  kisses  till  the  arras  are  strained  ; 

We  shout  out  “Noel  ” till  it ’s  here. 

Envoi. 

Prince,  fools  live  so  long  that  they  mend  : 

They  go  so  far  that  they  draw  near  ; 

Their  will’s  opposed  until  it  bend  : 

IF«  shout  out  “ Noi'l  ” till  it’s  here.* 

Liberavi  animam  mcam.  I will  now  give  you 
some  early  Christmas  carols  for  the  Christmas 
number  of  “N.  & Q.”  that  is  announced. 

J.  W.  E. 

Molash,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 


A LIST  OP  ANTI-USURY  BOOKS. 

(Continued  from  p.  342.) 

Musculus  (Wolfgang).  Of  the  lawful  and  unlawful 
usurie  araoHgest  Christians,  added  by  Wolfgang  Muscul 
unto  the  ende  of  his  booke  uppon  the  Psalmes.  [Trans- 
lated by  T.  L.  Zurich  I or  Geneval  15561]  Square 
32rno.  40  leaves,  without  names  of  place,  printer,  and 
publisher,  without  date  and  pagination.  Sigs.  A-E  in 
eights.  German  letter.  M. 

De  usuris  ex  verbo  Pei.  Appendix  ex  libro,  quem 
Vuolffgangus  Musculus,  theologorum  doctissimus,  scripsit 
in  Psalmos.  Anno  1558.  [Tubingen!]  16mo.  38  leaves, 
without  names  of  place,  printer,  and  publisher,  and 
without  pagination.  Sigs.  A-D  in  eights  and  E in  six. 
Edited,  with  a preface  dated  from  “ Tubingse,”  by  P.  P. 
Vergenio.  M. 

Common  places  of  Christian  religion,  gathered  by 
Wolfgangus  Musculus,  for  the  use  of  such  as  desire  the 
knowledge  of  Godly  truthe,  translated  out  of  Latine  into 
Englishe.  [By  John  Man.]  Hereunto  are  added  two 
other  treatises,  made  by  the  same  author,  one  of  othes, 
and  an  other  of  usurye.  AVith  a roost  perfect  and  plen- 


* The  Poems  of  Master  Francis  Villon,  of  Paris,  now 
st  done  into  English  verse,  in  the  original  forms, 
1878,  pp.  139, 140. 


tifull  table.  [Device  with  quotation.]  Londini.  Anno  h 
Domini  1563. — Imprinted  at  London  by  Reginald  AVolfe.  ( 
Fob,  ff.  (6) -f  587-1- (31).  Black  letter.  Ff.  579-587,  Of 
usurye.  M.  ■ “ 

Common  places  of  Christian  religion,  gathered  by  \ 
AVolfgangus  Musculus,  for  the  use  of  such  as  desire  the  5 
knowledge  of  Godly  truth.  Translated  out  of  Latine  i! 
into  English,  by  John  Alan,  of  Merton  Colledge  in  Ox-  ^ 
forde.  Hereunto  are  added  two  other  treatises,  made  by  ; 
the  same  author,  one  of  othes,  and  an  other  of  usury. 

With  a most  .perfect  and  plentifull  table.  Scene  and  j** 
allowed  according  to  the  order  appoynted  in  the  Queenes 
Majesties  injunctions.  [Device.]  At  London,  imprinted  i: 

by  Henry  Bynneman.  Anno  Domini  1578.  4to.  pp.  (12)  j** 

-1-1340-1-42-1- (98).  Pp.  21-42,  Of  usury.  M.  [ 

22  July,  1562 — 22  July,  1563.  Recevyd  of  Heugh  N’ 
Shyngleton  for  his  lycense  for  pryntinge  of  a ballett 
agaynste  userers  iiijrf.  (T.  S.  R,,  i.  207.)  t 

22  .July,  1563—22  July,  1561.  John  Awdelay — Re- 
cevyd of  John  Awdlay  for  his  lysence  for  pryntinge  of  a I> 
ballett  intituled  A dreadefull  dreame  of  userye  iiijd  I 
(T.  S.  R.,  i.  232.)  1 

News  from  hell  to  usurers.  London,  AV.  Copland,  li 
1565.  12mo.  (Bohn’s  Jjowndes.) 

22  July,  1567—22  July,  1568.  Recevyd  of  AYylliam  « 

Greffeth  for  his  lycense  for  the  pryntinge  of  a ballett  i! 

intituled  AA’hytt  Payne  doth  testifye  what  tyme  all  men  ' t 
will  leave  userye,  &c.,  iiijrf.  (T.  S.  R.,  i.  363.)  « 

Sanders  (Nicholas).  A briefe  treatise  of  usurie,  made  A 
by  Nicolas  Sander,  d.  of  divinitie.  [Quotation  and 
device.]  Lovanii,  apud  Joannem  Foulerum,  an.  1568.  1 

Cum  privilegio.  Subsig.  De  La  Torre.  16mo.  if.  l-p55, 

&c.  Fol.  3,  “ Usurie  is  all  manner  of  gaines,  which  is  5 

either  bargained  or  hoped  for  by  the  force  of  the  con-  « 

tract  of  geving  to  lone,  whether  monie  be  lent,  or  oile,  H 

come,  wine,  or  any  like  thing  that  is  spent  with  the  first  t 

natural  and  proper  use  thereof.”  M.  copy  is  imperfect.  h 

Hemrningsen  (Niels).  Enchiridion  theologicum  pree-  ' 
cipua  verse  religionis  capita  breviter  et  simpliciter  ex-  n 
plicata  continens.  Autore  Nicolao  Heramingio.  [Device.]  • 
flBIBAOS  TQ.  EN — rvyxdi'ovri.  dvuyvwQi,  yvUiOi, 

KOI  fifj  en'iy t'oi'C  ov  juq  rrors  Karayvovq. — Lipsise,  in  ^ 
officina  Ernesti  A'cegelini  Constantiensis.  Anno  1568. 

8vo.  pp.  (12)-t-484.  Pp.  413-417,  Classis  4,  Caput  6,  J 
Contractus,  uhi  & de  usura.  M.  , 

Porder  (Richard).  A sermon  of  gods  fearefull  threat-  . ' 
nings  for  idolatrye,  mixing  of  religion,  retayning  of  ' 
idolatrous  remnaunts,  and  other  wickednesse  ; with  a ; 
treatise  against  usurie.  Preached  in  Paules  Churche  ‘ f 
the  XV.  daye  of  Maye,  1570,  being  Monday  in  AA’liitsun  ■ 1 
weeke.  AA’ritten  and  dedicated  to  the  magistrates  and  , J 
all  the  citizens  of  London  ; with  a briefe  table  to  finde  - " 
out  the  principall  matters  contayned  therin  : by  Richarde  ' " 
Porder.  Seene  and  allowed  according  to  the  Queenes  : ? 
injunctions.  Ezechiel  3.  Thus  the  Lorde  God  hath  J 
spoken  whether  you  heare  or  heare  not.  Imprinted  by  . ! 
Henry  Denham. — Imprinted  at  London  by  Henrie  Den-  ■ ; 
ham,  dwelling  in  Paternoster  Rowe,  at  the  signe  of  the  , ‘ 
Starre.  Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.  Anno  * 
Domini  1570.  12mo.  ff.  3-1-112.  Ff.  48-109,  Against  i 

usury.  Fol.  51,  back,  “ Definition  of  usury  and  what  an  | ‘ 
usurer  is.”  “ To  lend  come,  wine,  oyle,  money,  or  such  ■ 
like,  with  covenant  to  receyve  the  like  againe,  or  just  ' } 
value  thereof,  with  overplus,  I say,  is  forbidden  usurie,  ; ■ 
and  such  lender  is  an  usurer.”  Guildhall  Library.  ■ 

Jewel  (.John).  An  exposition  upon  the  two  epistles  of  ' 
the  apostle  Sainct  Paule  to  the  Thessalonians,  by  the  . 
reverende  father  John  Jewel,  late  Byshop  of  Sarisburie.  j , 
[Device  ] At  London,  printed  by  R.  Newberie  and  i 
H.  Bynneman.  Anno  salutis  158K  8vo.  pp.  8-t-424.  1 
Black  letter.  Edited,  with  dedication,  by  John  Gar-  ( , 
brand.  Pp.  111-147,  Usury  (on  1 Thessalonians  iv.  6).  M.  * 
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An  exposition  upon  the  two  epistles  of  the  apostle 
3.  Paul  to  the  Tliessalonians,  by  the  reverend  father 
Jolin  Jewel,  late  Bishop  of  Sarisburie.  WliereuRto  is 
adjoined  a very  necessario  table  of  the  principal  matters 
contained  in  this  exposition.. ..At  London,  printed  by 
Ralfo  Nevvberie,  anno  salutis  1.584.  ...8vo.  pp.  16+424. 
Ed.,  with  dedication,  by  John  Garbrand.  Black  letter. 
Pp.  111-147,  Usury  (on  1 Tliessalonians  iv.  6).  JI. 

Wilson  (Sir  Thomas).  A discourse  uppon  usurye,  by 
wayo  of  dialouue  and  oracions,  for  the  better  varietye, 
and  more  delite  of  all  those,  that  shall  reade  thys  treatise. 
By  Thomas  AVilson.  doctor  of  the  civill  'awes,  one  of  the 
masters  of  her  majesties  honorable  courte  of  requestes. 
Seene  & allowed,  accordins  to  the  Queenes  majesties 
injunctions,  1572. — Londini  in  redibus  Rychardi  Tottelli, 
1672.  8vo.  tf.  18+204.  Black  letter.  M. 

A discourse  upon  usurie,  by  waie  of  dialogue  and 
oracions,  for  the  better  varietie  and  more  delight  of  all 
those,  that  shall  read  this  treatise.  By  Thomas  AVilson.... 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Roger  Warde,  dwelling  neere 
Holburne  Conduit,  at  the  signe  of  the  Talbot,  1584.  8vo. 
ff.  16+204.  Black  letter,  -pf.  35,  60,  65,  84,  85,  Defi- 
nitions. (Entered  18th  Feb.,  1583;  T.  S.  R.,  ii.419.)  M. 

Northbrooke  (John).  Spiritus  est  vicarius  Christi  in 
terra.  The  poore  mans  garden,  wherein  are  flowers  of 
the  scrijitures  and  doctours,  very  necessary  and  profitable 
for  the  simple  and  ignoraunt  people  to  read  : truely 
collected  and  diligently  gathered  together  by  John 
Nortbbrooke. ...Imprinted  at  London  by  W.  Williamson. 
...1573.  8vo.  ff.  8+272.  Black  letter.  Ff  265-271,  cap.  50, 
Against  usurie  and  interest.  M.  [Other  editions.] 

Bombast  von  Holienheirn  (Philipp  Aureol  Theophrast), 
called  Paracelsus,  and  Stephen  Batman.  Joyfull  newes 
out  of  Helvetia,  from  Theophr.  Paracelsum,  declaring 
the  ruinate  fall  of  the  papal  dignitie  : also  a treatise 
against  usury.  By  Stephen  Batman.  London,  John 
Allde,  1575.  8vo. 

AVharton  (John).  Wharton's  dreame.  Conteyninge  an 
invective  aguynst  certaine  abhominable  caterpillers  as 
usurers,  extorcioners,  leasmongers  and  such  others,  con- 
founding their  divellysh  sectes,  by  the  auothorrity]  of 
holy  scripture,  selected  and  gathered  by  John  Warton, 
scholemaister.... Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Charle- 
wood  for  Pauli  Conyngton,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shoppe  in  Ghauncery  Lane,  at  the  signe  of  the  Black 
Beare,  1578.  4to.  five  sheets.  (Entered  Dec.  13,  1577 : 
T.  S.  R.,  ii.  322.)  M. 

Cajsar  (Philippus),  Superintendent  at  Gottingen.  A 
general  discourse  against  the  damnable  sect  of  usurers, 
grounded  uppon  the  worde  of  God,  and  confirmed  by  the 
auctoritie  of  doctors  both  auncient  and  newe;  necessarie 
for  all  tymes,  but  most  profitable  for  these  later  dales, 
in  which,  charitie  being  banished,  covetousnes  hath 
gotten  the  upper  hande.  Whereunto  is  annexed  another 

'Godlie  tre.atise  concernyng  the  lawfull  use  of  ritches 

Imprinted  at  London  [by  John  Kyngston]  for  Andrew 
Maunsell  in  Paules  Churchyard  at  the  signe  of  the 
Parret,  1578.  4to.  If.  (10)  + 36+28.  The  original  dedi- 
cation is  subscribed  by  the  author.  Translated,  with  a 
dedication,  by  Thomas  Rogers.  (Entered  May  28,  1578 : 
T.  S.  R.,  ii.  327.)  M. 

20th  March,  1581.  Richard  Jones.  Lycenced  unto 
him  under  the  handes  of  the  wardens  a ballad  intituled 
Newes  from  usurers  hall,  iiijrf.  (T.  S.  R.,  ii.  391.) 

1st  August,  1583.  Master  Hackett.  Receaved  of  him 
for  bis  licence  to  ymprinte  A historye  of  a usurer  that 
hanged  himself  in  Hell  Streete  in  Ffraunce  betwene  the 
•cittie  of  Nevers  and  a place  called  Sainct  Peter  Le 
Moustier,  on  Christmas  eve  [24th  December],  1582,  vjc?. 
(T.  S.  R.,  ii.  426.) 

Lodge  (Thomas).  An  alarum  against  usurers.  Con- 
taining tryed  experiences  against  worldly  abuses. ..the 


delectable  historie  of  Forbonius  and  Prisceria  : with  the 
lamentable  complaint  of  truth  over  England,  written  by 

Thomas  Lodge Imprinted  at  London  by  T.  Este  for 

Sampson  Clarke,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  by  Guyld 
Hall,  1584.  4to.  B. 

A defence  of  poetry,  music,  and  stage-plays,  by  Thomas 
Lodge,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  To  which  are  added,  by  the 
same  author.  An  alarum  against  usurers ; and  The  de- 
lectable history  of  Forbonius  and  Prisceria.  With  intro- 
duction and  notes  [by  David  LaingJ.  London,  printed 
[by  F.  Shoberl]  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1853.  8vo. 
pp.  78+130.  Pp.  3-3-80,  An  alarum  against  usurers.  M. 

F.  W.  F. 

(To  le  conlinvMl.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ Twel+tii  Night,”  Act  i.  sc.  3,  l.  135  (5‘’' 
S.  X.  2,  182.) — De.  Nicholson  makes  three  objec- 
tions to  my  interpretation  of  this  passage.  The  first 
is  that  Maria  is  nowhere  else  called  Mai,  Mistress 
Mai,  or  Moll.  She  is  several  times  called  “ hlistress 
Mary,”  and  once  (Act  ii.  sc.  3,  1.  14)  she  is 
addressed  as  “Marian,”  unless  Dr.  Nicholson 
should  persuade  us  that  because  this  name  is  only 
used  once  it  must  refer  to  some  other  person. 
Could  not  some  ingenious  reason  be  found  for  con- 
necting it  with  the  Maid  Marian  of  the  Robin 
Hood  ballads  1 I fail  to  perceive  what  my  conten- 
tion that  Mall  is  equivalent  to  Maria  has  to  do 
with  the  confusion  of  the  dramatic  with  the  historic 
Sir  John  Falstalf,  which  seems  to  me  more  nearly 
parallel  to  the  identification  of  Mistress  Mall  with 
the  historic  Mary  Frith.  If  I have  shown,  as  I 
contend  I have,"  that  Maria,  Mary,  and  Mall 
represent  one  name,  it  would  have  been  the  same 
thing  to  our  present  argument  if  the  text  had 
stood  “Mistress  Mary’s  picture”;  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  introducing  Mary  Frith,  or  any  other 
notorious  Mary,  Mall,  or  Moll,  when  a plain  and 
natural  meaning  can  be  found  by  treating  the 
phrase  as  referring  to  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
play. 

Secondly,  he  objects  to  my  speaking  of  Maria  as 
“ Olivia’s  gentlewoman,”  and  says  sbe  was  only  a 
chambermaid.  Modern  editors  describe  her  as 
“ Olivia’s  woman  ” ; but  as  the  folios  contain  no 
description  of  the  dramatis  'persona;,  we  must 
collect  her  character  from  the  play  itself.  Sir 
Toby  does  once  (Act  i.  sc.  3,  1.  64)  speak  of  her  as 
his  niece’s  chaniber-maid,  but  the  term  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  a modern  housemaid.  Olivia 
herself  describes  her  by  the  very  term  I used,  and 
(Act  i.  sc.  6, 1.  172)  directs  Malvolio  to  “call  in 
her  gentlewoman,”  and  in  the  next  line  he  accord- 
ingly addresses  Maria,  “ Gentlewoman,  my  lady 
calls.”  She  is  a confidential  personal  attendant. 
In  the  scene  last  quoted  she  announces  Viola, 
who  on  her  introduction  asks  which  of  the  two 
is  the  lady  of  the  house  ; remains  present  at 
the  conference  until  Viola  declares  that  her 
message  is  for  no  ears  but  Olivia’s  ; enters  with 
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her  again  in  Act  iii.  sc.  1 ; eventually  makes  her 
exit  along  with  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  ; and  in 
sc.  4 of  the  same  act  is  her  attendant  in  the  garden. 
Moreover,  she  is  a person  of  eclircation,  and  can 
write  so  like  her  lady  that  on  a forgotten  matter 
they  can  hardly  make  distinction  of  their  hands 
(Act  ii.  sc.  3)  ; and  when  we  hear  (Act  v.  sc.  1, 
1.  372)  that  Sir  Toby  has  married  her,  it  does  not 
strike  ns  that  the  match  was  very  unequal.  Such 
a position  as  this  in  a great  household  in  Shake- 
speare’s time  implied  no  degradation  to  a person 
of  gentle  birth  of  either  sex  ; and  even  the  term 
chamber-maid  would  not  necessarily  convey  a de- 
grading idea  any  more  than  that  of  lady  of  the 
bedchamber  does  in  a modern  court.  Sir  Andrew, 
a few  sentences  after  he  has  been  introduced  to  her 
in  that  capacity,  addresses  her  as  “ fair  lady.”  A 
lady  in  the  position  of  Maria  might  well  have  her 
portrait  painted,  and  would  probably  have  her  own 
.sitting-room,  to  which  she  might  allow  access  to 
Sir  Toby  and  his  friend,  while  aftbrding  them  (as 
she  seems  to  have  had  it  in  her  power  to  do)  those 
means  of  riotous  indulgence  refused  by  the  precise 
Malvolio.  That  it  was  a “public room”  (whatever 
may  be  meant  by  the  term)  is  an  assumption  not 
warranted  by  the  text,  nor  is  there  much  more 
evidence  that  Sir  Andrew  had  never  been  in  it 
before.  Whether  he  had  or  had  not  is  quite  im- 
material, for  it  is  not  he  but  Sir  Toby,  an  inmate 
of  the  house,  who  alludes  to  the  picture,  and  the 
fact  of  its  hanging  before  them,  though  it  would 
give  force  to  the  illustration,  is  not  essential  to  the 
argument.  But  it  is  objected,  “ It  cannot  be 
shown  that  Maria  ever  had  her  portrait  taken.” 
If  we  are  content  to  accept  the  plain  sense  of 
Shakespeare’s  words,  it  cun  be  shown  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  can  be  shown  that  Sir  Toby  bad 
straps  to  his  boots,  namely,  from  the  fact  of  his 
happening  to  mention  them  (Act  i.  sc.  3, 1.  13) ; 
but  the  boots  are  only  mentioned  once,  like 
Mistress  Mali’s  picture. 

Thirdly,  he  considers  the  passage  to  refer  to  an 
uncovered  picture,  and  interpolates  in  brackets 
some  words  to  support  that  conclusion.  If  such 
aids  to  the  sense  be  necessary,  I should  supply 
them  thus  : — “ Wherefore  have  these  gifts  a curtain 
before  them  ? Are  they  like  to  take  dust  like 
Mistress  Mali’s  picture  [v^hen  exposed]  1 ” Or  the 
passage  might  be  fairly  paraphrased : — “Have  these 
gifts  a curtain  before  them  for  the  same  reason  as 
Mistress  Mall’s  picture,  namely,  the  liability  to 
take  dust  on  exposure  1 ” It  seems  to  me  that  the 
allusion  is  to  a curtained  picture,  without  which 
the  comparison  to  it  of  the  concealed  gifts  of  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek  would  be  unmeaning.  A pic- 
ture exposed  in  a broker’s  window  is  neither  more 
nor  less  “ like  to  take  dust  ” than  any  other  object 
in  the  shop. 

Lastly,  he  seeks  to  support  his  position  by  the 
authority  of  a contemporary  tale  to  which  he 


forgets  his  reference.  It  is  a curious  instance  of 
forgetfulness ; for  what  he  alludes  to  is  to  be  found 
in  a note  of  his  own  on  this  very  passage,  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  5*''  S.  ii.  283,  in  which  he  maintains 
the  same  view  as  in  the  note  to  which  I am  now 
replying.  The  courtesan  there  spoken  of  is  one 
Maguerelle,  in  Marston’s  play  of  The  Malcontent; 
and  what  has  now  fixed  itself  in  Dr.  Nicholson’s 
memory  as  a “contemporary  tale”  is  reduced  to  a 
speculation  of  his  own  that  Marston  may  have 
introduced  a known  town  story,  and  the  further 
speculation  that  such  story  may  have  related  to 
Moll  Cutpurse.  If  the  name  in  Marston’s  play 
had  been  Mall,  or  even  if  the  exposure  of  a picture 
of  Moll  Cutpurse  in  a broker’s  window  had  been 
an  ascertained  fact  instead  of  a conjecture,  it 
would  not  have  shaken  my  opinion  that  Shake- 
speare’s text  is  plain  and  intelligible  with  reference 
to  hlaria,  and  that  all  applications  of  it  to 
courtesans  or  others  outside  of  the  play  are  mis- 
chievous excrescences. 

John  Fitchett  Marsh. 

Hardwick  House,  Chepstow. 

“ Tempest,”  Act  iv.  sc.  1,  l.  64  (5*''  S.  viii. 
385  ; ix.  405  ; x.  3,  244.) — “ Thy  banks,  with 
pioned  and  twilled  brims.”  The  local  meaning  of 
banJc  will  help  to  clear  the  obscure  words  which 
follow.  A bank,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Midlands,  is 
any  rising  ground,  the  neighbourhood  of  water  not 
being  essential.  In  directing  a pedestrian  whose 
route  lies  across  even  the  gentlest  ascent  the 
country  folk  of  the  district  in  their  pretty  phrase 
will  begin,  “You  must  please  to  go  up  over  the 
bank.”  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  his  Herefordshire 
Glossary,  has,  “ Banky,  adj.,  ‘a  hanky  piece,' 
a held  with  banks  in  it,”  and  this  very  well  conveys 
what  a slight  rise  in  the  ground  will  warrant  the 
favourite  expression.  But  in  general  a slope  of 
ample  breadth  spreading  out  at  the  foot  of  hills  is 
the  more  characteristic  form.  Piers  Plowman, 
during  his  vision,  lay  under  such  “a  broad  bank,’' 
one  of  many  on  the  skirts  of  the  Malvern  range, 
and  at  Passus  v.  521  he  describes  a rabble  who 
“ blustreden  forth  as  bestes  over  bankes  and  hills.’' 
At  this  day  a primitive  bit  of  the  old  road  entering 
Great  Malvern  from  Worcester,  four  miles  from 
any  river,  and  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  is  called  Bank  Street.  It  consists  of  a string 
of  cottages,  straggling  from  the  Link  Common  up 
a steep  pitch,  or  shoulder,  of  the  North  hill,  and 
over  a brow  still  known  as  Green  Bank,  though 
long  since  covered  by  houses  and  gardens. 

This  meaning  of  the  word  has  escaped  Johnson 
and  his  editors,  who  seem  to  have  thought  that  the 
sea,  or  water  of  some  sort,  was  a necessary  adjunct 
to  a natural  bank.  Wachter  (Gloss.  German.) 
gives  the  true  definition,  “ Bank,  collis,  tumulus, 
cumulus,  et  omnis  locus  eminens,”  and  Schmidt,  in 
his  Shakspeare-Lexicon,  s.v.,  has  discriminated 
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between  the  two  senses  in  which  it  is  used  by  our 
author. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  banks  “ which 
spongy  April  at  Ceres’  best  betrims”  (and  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  interest  she  could  have  in  the 
sedgy  margins  of  a river),  the  “ pioned  and  twilled 
brims”  will  be  the  hollow  gullies  formed  by  the 
watershed  scoring  the  breast  of  the  hill ; which 
action  the  prudent  owner  has  supplemented  by  the 
labour  of  the  pioner  or  drainer  with  his  pipes  and 
tiles,  both  to  prevent  the  surface-water  from  dis- 
persing over  the  land,  and  to  lead  the  under- 
ground springs,  which  otlierwise  would  soon,  by 
converting  it  to  a bog,  destroy  its  fertility,  into 
the  same  channels  or  conduits. 

Hamlet  (Act  i.  sc.  5)  calls  the  mole  “ a worthy 
pioneer,”  and  if  a further  authority  is  wanted 
beyond  “ Pionnier,  a pioner  or  miner  ” (Cotgrave 
and  Howell),  here  it  is  : — 

“ Lilio  as  if  one  have  a Jloyne  of  Copper,  Tinne  or 
Lead,  he  usetli  great  pains  and  diligence  to  come  by  the 
same  ; but  if  it  prove  a veine  of  Silver  or  Golde,  then  the 
owner  thereof  setteth  Pyoners  on  work,  who  with  great 
care,  courage,  and  comfort,  labour  night  and  day  in  hope 
to  be  greatly  enrished  thereby  : and  albeit  the  veine  sink 
down  very  deep,  and  prove  most  hard  and  difficult  to 
winne,  yet  do  they  not  cease  or  slacken  their  labour.” — 
Rt.  Cawdray,  Treasurie  of  Similies,  IGOO,  p.  151. 

I derive  pioned,  then,  from  this  preliminary 
work  of  trenching  the  ground,  and  twilled  from 
Fr.  tuyau  (“apipe,  . . . canell,”  Cotgr.),  through 
its  English  form  teivell,  a funnel  (Chaucer,  H.  of 
Fame,  iii.  559),  the  laying  of  which  completes  the 
system  of  drainage.  That  such  operations  were 
not  unknown  to  our  ancestors  may  be  seen,  and 
their  methods  studied  at  large,  in  a curious  book 
of  the  time,  The  Fiiglish  Improver,  or  a Neiv 
Survey  of  JTushandry,  by  Walter  Blith,  1649, 
where  the  reclaiming  by  these  means  of  marshy 
ground,  to  which  the  lowest  spurs  of  mountains 
are  peculiarly  liable,  is  strongly  urged.  Tuile, 
a tile,  is  another  possible  derivation  of  huilled. 
Tuilier,  a tiler  or  bricklayer  (Howell).  We  have 
heard  the  last,  I hope,  of  peonies  and  lilies  growing 
on  the  brims  of  river-banks. 

What  the  “ cold  nymphs’  chaste  crowns  ” were 
to  be  made  of  we  may  learn  from  Perdita  (Wint. 
Tale,  iy.  3),  who  thus  addresses  the  rustic  maidens: 
“ I would  I had  some  flowers  of  the  spring,  that  might 

Become  your  time  of  day,” 

i. e.  maidenhood  ; and  after  enumerating  them — 
daffodils,  violets,  primroses,  oxlips,  &c. — she  adds  : 

“ Oh,  these  I lack 

To  make  you  garlands  of,  and  my  sweet  friend. 

To  strew  him  o’er  and  o’er. 

Florizd.  What ! like  a corse  ? 

Per.  No ; like  a bank,  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on.” 

All  these,  be  it  observed,  are  April-blooining 
flowers,  and  such  a bank  as  I have  suggested,  or 
another  so  happily  painted,  Mids.  N.  Dream, 

ii.  3,  their  usual  habitat.  The  hrims  or  edges 


(where,  hy-the-bye,  Dr.  Nicholson’s  hawthorn 
blossoms  could  scarcely  ever  he  ready  for  gather- 
ing before  mid-May)  certainly  would  not  be  ; but 
then  I consider  that  it  is  the  banks,  not  their 
brims,  which  are  to  furnish  the  crowns.  Brims 
sounds  oddly  as  signifying  margins,  borders.  Yet 
Shakspeare  {Lear,  iv.  1)  talks  of  “ the  very  brim 
of  ” Dover  cliff,  so  we  may  well  accept  it  here  for 
an  edge  or  boundary.  Vincent  S.  Lean. 

AVindham  Club. 


Homer  : Cannibalism. — In  my  note  on  the 
signs  of  cannibalism  in  the  Iliad  {ante,  p.  183)  I 
omitted  Hecuba’s  wish  to  gnaw  the  liver  of 
Achilles  : — 

TOO  eyw  jiiorov  -fTrap 

’E(T(9e/aeva(.  TTpoa-fvera.  xxiv.  212. 

She  is  more  definite  than  Achilles,  who  wishes  he 
could  bring  himself  to  eat  Hector  cut  up  and  raw. 
Hecuba  desires  only  one  part.  Some  of  the 
translators  soften  this  rather  disagreeable  passage. 
Pope  says  : — ■ 

“ Oh,  in  his  dearest  blood  might  I allay 
My  rage  and  these  barbarities  repay.” 

And  even  Hobbs,  though  plain  enough  as  to  the 
eating,  uses  “heart”  instead  of  “ liver.”  Voss  : — 

“ gern  aus  dem  Busen  die  Leber 
Boh  ich  verscblang’  einbeissend.” 

Chapman  is  equally  plain  : — 

“ This  wretch 

AVhose  stony  liver  would  to  heaven  I might  devour,  my 
teeth 

Jly  son’s  avengers  make.” 

Specific  as  all  this  is,  I do  not  suppose  that  Homer 
meant  that  Achilles  or  Hecuba  would  have  done 
what  they  desired  had  the  opportunity  occurred. 

The  character  of  Achilles  is  well  maintained. 
Polished  and  generous  to  his  friends,  cruel  and 
rapacious  with  his  adversaries,  his  cruelty  is 
sportive,  like  that  of  a cat  with  a mouse.  When 
Lycaon,  coming  from  the  river  naked  and  defence- 
less, begs  his  life  and  offers  ransom,  Achilles  says 
he  has  mercifully  spared  many  whom  he  has  con- 
quered, and  sold  them  (xxii.  103).  An  excellent 
version  of  “ The  Death  of  Lycaon  ” appeared  in 
the  Spededor,  July  31,  1869,  and  th6  conclusion, 
which  I think  worth  preserving,  is  quoted  in  a 
notice  of  Juveiitus  Mundi  in  the  Delhi  Gazette, 
Sept.  23,  1869 

“ But  Achilles,  drawing  forth  his  sharp  sword,  made 
Wound  so  deep  upon  the  collar,  by  the  neck,  that  all  the 
blade 

Double-edged  was  buried  in  him.  Prone  he  fell  upon 
the  plain. 

Stretched  at  length,  the  black  blood  drenching  all  about 
him  flowed  amain. 

By  the  foot  Acliilles  seized  him,  hurled  him  headlong  to 
be  borne 

Seaward  by  the  river,  o’er  him  shouting  rapid  words  of 
scorn : 

‘Lie  thou  there  among  the  fishes  who  will  suck  tliy  blood 
away 
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From  tliy  wound  nor  pity  ! Never  mother  fond  thy  corse 
shall  lay 

On  the  funeral  couch  lamenting.  Thou  art  carried  to 
thy  grave 

In  the  salt  sea's  ample  bosom  by  Scamander’s  eddying 
wave, 

'Where  beneath  the  ripple  blackening  as  he  cleaves  the 
stream  shall  diirt 

Many  a fish  that  eats  the  white  fat  round  the  dead 
Lycaon's  heart.’” 

The  reviewer  refers  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  observation 
that  Achilles  wishes  he  could  persuade  himself  to 
eat  Hector  raw,  and  says  he  seems  to  have  ab- 
stained “ as  a matter  of  taste,  not  of  humanity,” 
and  adds  : — 

“ Supposing  him  to  have  been  cannibal  in  palate  as  in 
soul,  he  would  have  utilized  Lycaon,  and  have  spoken 
thus ; — 

*■  Then  with  scornful  words  upbraiding,  by  the  heels  the 
youth  be  took, 

And  he  drag'gcd  him  to  the  kitchen,  and  he  threivhim 
to  the  cook. 

‘ Lie  thou  there  among  the  dishes,  broad  and  deep  to 
catch  thy  blood ; 

Full  of  flavour  and  of  colour  for  black-puddings,  rich 
and  good. 

Dainty  slices  from  thy  shoulders  for  a pasty  I will 
choose  ; 

Crack  thy  bones  and  with  the  marrow  lubricate  my 
well-made  shoes ; 

On  thy  masted  haunch  my  household  dining  shall  be 
grimly  gay. 

And  to-morrow  we  will  hash  the  meat  we  cannot  eat 
to-day.’  ” 

As  a bit  of  persiflage  this  is  fair  enough,  but  it  is 
applicable  only  to  a state  of  cookery  not  reached 
in  the  heroic  times.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

“ Metropolitan.” — As  you  liave  lately  dis- 
cussed this  word,  a curious  use  of  it  by  Keats 
might  be  worth  noting.  The  passage  requires 
rather  a long  quotation  : — 

“Yes,  there  must  be  a golden  victory ; 

There  must  be  gods  thrown  down,  and  trumpets  blown 
Of  triumph  calm,  imd  hymns  of  festival 
Upon  the  gold  clouds  nietropolilan, 

Voices  of  soft  proclaim,  and  silver  stir 
Of  strings  in  hollow  shells.” 

Zero. 

Soul  Cakes.  — The  following,  which  seems 
worth  a note  in  “K.  & Q.,”  comes  to  me  in  a 
letter  from  a lady  dated  “ All  Saints’  Day,  1878.” 
Church  Pulverbacch  is  in  Salop,  and  the  letter  is 
written  at  Chester 

“ I knew  an  old  Mrs.  IVard,  of  Church  Pulverbatch, 
who  was  born  in  1752  and  died  in  1853.  She  never  had 
an  illness  in  her  life.  On  the  day  she  attained  her  hun- 
dredth year  she  was  dressed  in  her  bridal  dress  of  yellow 
satin,  and  kept  her  fete  by  receiving  the  Holy  Com- 
munion with  her  friends  and  neighbours.  1 am  reminded 
of  her  just  now  by  the  children  who  are  singing  their 
' Souling  Song  ’ under  ray  window  ; lor  Mrs.  Ward  was 
the  last  of  her  generation — or  of  any  generation — in  her 
neighbourhood,  to  make  ‘soul  cakes.’” 

A.  J.  M. 


A Nonagenarian  Author.— The  concluding 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Paul  Hawkins  Fisher’s  Notes 
and  Itecollections  of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire  (Lon- 
don and  Stroud,  1871),  deserves  to  be  c^uoted, 
inasmuch  as  it  records  a remarkable  instance  of 
authorship  at  a very  advanced  time  of  life  : — 

“ Here  [p.  3C3]  the  writer  lays  down  his  pen  toward 
the  close  of  a serene  autumn  day,  in  the  ninety-second 
year  of  his  age  : wishing  happiness  to  all  who  may  find 
pleasure  in  the  past  history  of  Stroud,  or  who  shall  take 
a worthy  part  in  forming  a new  one, — to  be  as  lovingly 
and  faithfully  chronicled  by  some  future  Old  Inhabitant.” 

I fully  appreciate  the  grateful  feelings  of  the 
aged  author,  whose  interesting  volume  I have 
lately  read  ; and  I can  join  with  him  in  saying 
that  “ it  is  not  without  pleasure,  and  perchance  it 
may  not  be  without  use,  that  we  rescue  some 
quaint  old  document  from  the  dust  of  ages  ; and 
that  we  arrest  the  floating  memories  of  men  and 
things,  as  they  pass  down  the  stream  of  time 
toward  the  ocean  of  oblivion.” 

To  make  up  iu  .some  measure  for  the  sad  neglect 
of  the  past,  let  us  hope  to  meet  with  a more 
general  and  increasing  diligence  in  historical  and 
topographical  pursuits.  Abhba. 


Cyprus  : IdyEi  Dactyli. — There  is  a point  iu 
Cyprus  topography  bearing  on  mythology  which 
is  worthy  examination  in  “ N.  & Q.”  In  the 
island  is  a Five-fingered  Mountain.  Beyond  Tralles 
and  Magnesia  ad  Mseandrum  in  Asia  Minor  is 
another,  best  known  by  its  Turkish  name  of  Besh 
Parmak.  In  a paper  of  several  years  ago,  im- 
perfect in  the  then  state  of  my  knowledge,  the 
connexion  of  this  with  the  Idiei  Dactyli  of  Crete 
was  treated  of,  and  the  subject  i.s  worthy  of  farther 
examination  with  the  new  Cypriote  fact. 

Hyde  Clarke. 


! 
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Japanese  Folk-Lore.— Earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent in  Japan,  and  there,  as  in  other  countries, 
cause  and  effect  have  been  found  for  natural 
phenomena  by  the  natives,  who,  in  this  instance, 
believe  that  great  eartliquakes  are  accompanied  or 
preceded  by  luminous  appearances  on  the  sea  and 
a temporary  suspension  of  the  power  of  the 
magnet ; and,  as  is  stated  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  A siatic  Society  of  J apan,  they  are  accustomed 


to  say  : — 

“ These  are  things 

An  earthquake  brings: 

At  nine  of  the  bell  they  sickness  foretell ; 

At  five  and  seven  betoken  rain ; 

At  four  the  sky  is  cleared  thereby  ; 

At  six  and  eight  comes  wind  again.” 

X.  P.  D. 


A Novel  Literary  Competition.— A Chinese 
publication  recently  issued  is  worth  mention  as 
a novel  experiment.  It  is  entitled  A Collection  of 
Plates  for  which  Stories  are  Required,  and  consists 
of  ten  woodcuts  with  very  brief  description.  At 
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I the  end  is  an  announcement  of  prizes  of  twenty 
I dollars  and  ten  dollars  for  novels  to  be  written  up 
to  these  illustrations  {China  Review,  Jan.,  1878;. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

“ Paddle  your  own  canoe.” — There  is  little 
new  under  the  sun  ; I find  in  Plautus  the  phrase, 
“Meo  remigio  rem  gero.”  E.  Walford,  M.A. 


butterfly,  to  Maria  de  Lara  (Sept.,  1329);  Jeanne 
of  Eu  (Feb.,  1333) ; Marie  of  Blois  (Mar.,  1334)  ; 
“ a daughter  of  some  French  noble”  (Apr.,  1334) ; 
Maria  de  Lara  (second  time,  July,  1334) ; .Teanne 
of  Bretagne  (Dec.,  1335) ; and  just  before  his  death, 
for  the  third  time,  came  back  to  Maria  de  Lara. 
Enough,  in  all  conscience,  for  any  one  lover  ! 

Hermentrude. 


Antiquity  of  the  Wiiir-top. — -In  an  old 
black-letter  Prayer  Book,  temp.  Elizabeth,  are 
some  very  fine  and  quaint  initial  letters  ; one  of 
them  represents  a boy  engaged  lashing  a whip-top. 

W.  H.  H.  E. 


©iirrirS. 

[Wo  nmat  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  tlieir  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Queen  of  Spain,  1329. — “Ciphus  arg’  deaur’ 
. . . dat’  d’no  regi  per  reginam  Ispan’  apud  Turrim 
London’  10  die  Februar’  anno  tercio.” 

“Aquar’ auri  dat’ d’no  regi  per  d’nam  reginam 
Ispan’  apud  Wyndes’  3 die  Febr’  anno  tercio.” 

These  e.vtracts  are  from  the  Inventory  of  Crown 
Jewels,  3 Ed.  III.,  published  in  Archeeologia, 
vol.  X.  pp.  252-3.  Who  was  this  Queen  of  Spain? 
The  editor  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Craven  Ord,  suggests 
the  king’s  own  daughter  Joan,  afterwards  con- 
tracted to  D.  Pedro  I.  of  Castilla— a suggestion 
about  as  sagacious  as  his  companion  note  that  the 
arms  of  “ d’nor’ E.  et  J.  fil’  E’s”  signify  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  and  John  of  Gaunt, — at  a date 
some  months  before  the  birth  of  any  of  the  three 
illustrious  persons  in  question.  The  Queen  of  Spain 
at  this  time  was  Maria  of  Portugal,  married  to  D. 
Alfonso  IX.  in  the  previous  September ; but  how 
came  she  to  be  a visitor  at  the  English  Court  in  1329, 
so  very  soon  after  her  marriage  ? Or  shall  we  rather 
suppose  this  to  be  the  Queen  de  jure,  Maria  of 
Valenza,  whose  hand  had  been  asked  for  the  king’s 
brother,  John  of  Elthain,  in  1328,  and  who  in  this 
year,  1329,  married  Don  Juan  Nunez  de  Lara,  the 
heir  male  of  the  elder  branch  ? Did  Edward  III., 
who  subsequently  gave  his  own  daughter  to  the 
heir  of  the  successful  younger  branch,  at  this  time 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  disinherited  elders  ? The 
fact  that  Maria,  sister  of  Juan  Nunez,  was  about 
to  marry  John  of  Eltham  when  he  died  seems  to 
hint  as  much.  And  Edward  III.  held  no  stringent 
views  of  political  consistency,  or  he  would  hardly 
have  tried  to  win  Jeanne  la  Boiteuse,  and  Bretagne 
as  her  heritage,  for  John  of  Eltham  in  1335,  and 
yet  have  taken  up  arms  against  her  as  a usurper 
in  1364,  Surely  there  never  was  a prince,  in  re- 
spect of  matrimony,  with  such  an  armful  of  strings 
to  his  bow  as  John  of  Eltham.  He  began  with 
Maria  de  Valenza.,  in  1328  ; then  he  flew,  like  a 


Parish  Documents. — In  looking  over  some  old 
documents  connected  with  this  parish  I have  met 
with  a few  words  upon  which  I should  be  glad  to 
receive  information  through  “ N.  & Q.” 

In  a regulation  concerning  pasturage  on  the 
common  land  it  is  ordered  that  “ there  .shalbe  iii 
soldo  makes  in  a flocke  at  the  lest.”  Does  this 
expression  occur  elsewhere  ? 

In  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  certain  per- 
sons, who  appear  to  have  been  sent  to  London  to 
arrange  some  legal  matter  called  the  “ hundryth” 
matter — perhaps  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
hundred — after  mentioning  the  purchase  of  “ tronke 
hose  ” and  “ shoys,”  with  which  they  seem  to  have 
provided  themselves  at  the  parish  expense,  and  the 
“ v/esyng  of  my  sherte,”  the  writer  adds,  “ It’m, 
payde  for  oure  hodhornys’  iiid.”  This  comes  also 
in  immediate  connexion  with  the  charge  for  “horse 
meytt.”  I cannot  find  any  explanation  of  “ hod- 
hornys,” which  seems  to  refer  to  some  part  of  their 
provision  or  equipment. 

“ Cotisall,”  or  “ cotsidal,”  frequently  occurs, 
which  I presume  to  be  the  English  form  of  cotsethla, 
a small  farmstead.  [See  5*''  S.  ix.  288,  315.] 

What  is  a “ Cate  ” 1 One  rule  runs  thus  : — 
“It’m.  If  any  p’sone  sell  any  lond  ....  to  any 
other  p’sone  within  the  said  Toune  ....  that 
the  said  seller  shall  yielde  them  upp  into  the 
Bailitt'e’s  hands  ix  dayes  before  the  Courte  unto  the 
behoffe  of  the  byer,  and  if  any  p’sone,  kyn  to  the 
seller  within  the  4th  degree,  come  and  ask  a Cate, 
it  shall  be  delivered,”  &c. 

Another  order  is “ It’m.  That  no  man  nor 
woman  shall  take  into  their  hows  or  howses  any 
myster  woman.”  What  is  “myster” — a fortune- 
teller ? 

Mention  is  several  times  made  of  the  stone 
quarries  under  the  name  of  “Restoo  ” or  “Restowe 
Delf.”  Is  this  word  known  elsewhere  ? 

There  are  some  curious  regulations  respecting 
the  May  king  and  queen.  I should  like  to  know 
whether  in  other  parishes  it  was  compulsory  to 
serve  the  office  under  a penalty. 

J.  Hulbert  Glover. 

Kingsthorpe,  Northampton. 


“ CoLONiA  Icenorum.” — On  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  in  Cockfield  Church,  Suflolk,  is 
a monument  with  several  marble  tablets  below  to 


nembers  of  the  Harvey  family,  the  westernmost 
learing  an  inscription  beginning  thus:  “Iii 
aemeterio  proximo  tumulatus  Jacobus  Francisci 
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Harvey  de  Oockfield  Armigeri  filius  Juriscon- 
sultus  CoLONiiE  apud  JcENos  Eecordator,”  &c.,  the  ^ 
date  of  his  death  being  April  14,  1728.  Hitherto  ' 
the  antiquarians  have  only  recognized  two  settle-  i 
ments  of  native  Romans  in  England  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Colony,  neither  of  which  was  in 
the  territory  of  the  Iceni,  but  both  in  that  of  the 
Trinobantes,  being  Verulamium,  now  St.  Albans, 
and  Camalodunum,  now  Colchester.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  identify  another  with  Linduni, 
now  Lincoln,  without  the  support  of  ancient 
authority.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
suggest  what  borough  it  was  of  which  the  deceased 
was  the  recorder  ? The  one  nearest  to  his  re- 
sidence was  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  J.  S.  E,  H. 

“ CiNNUS.” — Cardinal  Mai,  in  his  Prcefatio  ad 
8cri])torum  Veterum  Novam  Collectioncm  (of 
which  preface  a long  extract,  containing  the 
passage  now  in  question,  is  prefixed  to  Dindorff’s 
recension  of  the  Excerpta  Vaticana  of  Diodorus 
Siculus),  speaks  of  certain  works  of  several  authors 
as  being  most  perplexingly  mixed  up  together  in 
a Vatican  palimpsest,  and  of  the  great  trouble  that 
he  had  in  sorting  and  arranging  the  mixed  sheets. 
He  says  that  he  found  these  authors  “ miro  cinno 
et  errore  in  palimpsesto  confuses.”  What  is  the 
exact  meaning  of  cinno  ? In  the  only  Latin 
dictionary  at  hand  I find  nothing  more  than 
“ Cinnns,  a mixed  drink  of  spelt-grain  and  wine,” 
with  references  to  Arnobius  and  Nonius  Marcellas. 

I feel  confident  that  so  ready  and  elegant  a Latin 
writer  as  Mai  must  have  had  good  warrant  for  his 
use  of  the  word.  Will  any  other  reader  kindly 
jot  down  its  meanings  and  authorities  for  them  1 
John  W.  Bone,  F.S.A. 

The  Town  Siva-Nabha  in  Singhala  Dwipa  : 
Serindip  supposed  to  be  Ceylon. — According 
to  a copy  of  the  Saki  Nama,  bearing  the  signature 
of  the  Sikh  Gurii  Arjuna,  who  died  in  a.d.  1606, 
the  town  Siva-Na'oha,  in  which  Nanak  Shah,  the 
founder  of  the  Sikh  religion,  a.d.  1490-1527,  was 
living  when  he  composed  the  Pran  Sankari,  and 
founded  a Sangat  or  building  for  religious  meet- 
ings, was  situated  in  Singhala  Dwipa,  a country 
generally  accepted  as  being  Ceylon,  but,  as  far  as 
I can  make  out,  no  mention  of  this  city  is  made  in 
any  of  our  accounts  of  the  island. 

The  Raja  and  the  people  generally  of  Siva- 
Nabha  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Nanak  Shah, 
the  great  Unitarian  reformei’,  are  described  as 
being  common  Hindus  and  not  Buddhists.  Is  any 
mention  made  of  Siva-Ndbha  in  the  MS.  notes 
left  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Curwen,  or  can  the 
geographical  locality  of  this  remarkable  city  be 
otherwise  ascertained!  {Adi  Granth,  Prefatory 
Remarks,  p.  vi,  translated  by  Dr.  Ernest  Trumj>p, 
1877 ; Sir  John  Malcolm’s  Sketch  and  Major  D. 
Cunningham’s  History  of  the  Sikh  Nation.) 

R.  R.  Vv^.  Ellis. 


A Book-plate  Query'. — A copy  of  Raimond 
de  Sabunde’s  Theologia  Naturalis,  Argent.,  Martin 
Flach,  jun.,  1501,  sm.  fob,  litt.  goth.,  in  my  pos- 
session, contains  a heraldic  book-plate  which  has 
long  been  a puzzle  to  me.  It  is  wood  cut  and 
quite  modern.  The  arms  are  Arg.  (?),  a cross 
between  four  pheons  sa.  (!),  the  tinctures  being 
doubtful.  The  shield  is  surmounted  by  an  earl’s 
coronet,  and  supported  by  two  griffins  segreant, 
and  beneath  it,  on  the  scroll  which  usually  bears 
the  motto,  is  the  word  “ Cranborne.”  Surely  no 
Cecil,  Viscount  Cranborne  (or  Cranbowrne,  accord- 
ing to  Burke),  ever  used  such  arms  and  supporters. 
The  only  similar  arms  I can  find  in  the  ordinaries 
are  assigned  to  a family  bearing  the  uncommon 
name  of  Jones.  Perhaps  Dr.  Howard  or  some 
other  master  of  book-plate  lore  will  be  good 
enough  to  read  me  my  riddle.  H.  A.  S. 

Breadsall,  Derby. 

“Choirochordgraphia,  sive  Hoglandi^  De- 
scRiPTio  ” (rude  woodcut  of  a boar). — “ Plaudite 
Porcelli  Porcorum  gpigra  Propago.,  Eleg.  Poet. 
Londini,  auno  Domini  m.dcc.  ix.  Pretium  2d., 
12mo.”  This  is  apparently  a mock-heroic  poem  of 
fifteen  pages,  written  in  Latin  hexameters.  What 
is  it  all  about,  and  who  is  satirized ! Zero. 

“ Quod  tacitum  velis,  nemini  dixeris.” — 
What  is  the  source  of  this  phrase  1 Is  there  an 
earlier  use  of  it  than  that  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope  1 

Ed.  Mae.shall. 

“ Sharpe’s  London  Magazine.” — What  is  the 
history  of  the  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  that  once 
popular  periodical,  Sharpe’s  London  Magazine, 
in  which,  nearly  a generation  ago,  poor  Smedley 
delighted  readers  of  all  ages  with  “ Frank  Fair- 
leigh  ” and  “ Lewis  Arundel,”  and  the  authoress  of 
J'o/wi.  Halifax,  Gentleman,  published  some  of  the 
earliest  of  her  graceful  and  pathetic  stories  ? It 
changed  hands,  I believe,  or  at  all  events  editors, 
several  times  ; was  once,  in  its  declining  fortunes, 
even  printed  abroad  in  lean  foreign  type  ; and 
finally  sank  so  low  as  to  include  dressmakers’ 
plates  of  fashions.  I gave  it  up  then  for  lost, 
but  have  always  had  the  pleasantest  recollections 
of  my  old  favourite,  and  am  certain  that  many 
a middle-aged  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  share  my 
feelings  and  be  glad  to  know  all  that  can  be  known 
of  its  history.  R.  M — M. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London. — In  Dr.  Dryas- 
d^ist’s  Commonplace  Book,  published  about  fifty 
years  ago,  I find  it  stated  that  the  popular  belief 
: as  to  there  being  three  Lord  Mayors — viz.,  of 
London,  York,  and  Dublin— is  an  error.  The 
editor  asserts  that  there  are  only  two,  namely, 
those  of  York  and  Dublin,  adding  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  is  such  only  by  courtesy  ; for,  if 
you  sue  him  officially,  it  must  be  as  “ Mayor  of 
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London  and  Lord  of  Finsbury.”  Is  this  really  the 
■case  1 Can  any  of  your  readers  settle  this  knotty 
point  ? E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Antiquity  of  the  Telephone.— It  is  so  much 
the  fashion  to  attribute  all  inventions  to  the 
Chinese  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a paragraph 
going  the  round  of  the  papers  to  the  eflect  that 
the  “ Pekin  Official  Gazette  publishes  a communica- 
tion from  a learned  Chinese,  who  demonstrates— 
at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction — that  the  ‘far- 
speaking tube’  was  already  known  about  a.d.  962, 
and  was  the  invention  of  an  inhabitant  of  Pekin.” 
What  foundation  is  there  for  this  statement  ? 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Eiciiardson’s  “Eecollections.”— This  book, 
published  in  two  vols.  8vo.  in  1856,  contains  a 
number  of  notes  and  anecdotes  which  are  of  con- 
siderable interest  if  they  are  authentic.  I have 
some  doubts  about  several  of  them,  and  fear  the 
■writer  noted  down  w'hat  he  remembered,  and  also 
what  he  fancied  he  remembered.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  207 
there  is  a story  of  George  IV.,  whilst  still  Prince 
of  Wales,  seeing  Madame  Grisi  faint  at  the  second 
Handel  Commemoration  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  does  not  sound  probable,  for  Grisi  was  only 
twelve  years  old  in  1820,  when  the  prince  became 
king  ; and  besides,  the  second  Handel  Commemo- 
ration did  not  take  place,  I believe,  till  four  years 
after  George  IV.’s  death.  Are  these  Political, 
Literary,  JJrariiatic,  and  Miscellaneous  Becollec- 
tions  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  .J.  Eichardson  trustworthy, 
■or  only  pleasant,  readable  volumes,  partly  true  and 
partly  fictitious  1 Edward  Solly. 

Ball  Hughes,  or  Hughes  Ball. — Where  can 
I learn  any  particulars  of  this  very  rich  man,  who 
■was  living  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury ? I read  a few  lines  lately  about  him  in  a 
newly  published  work,  but,  not  having  noted 
them,  I have  failed  to  recover  them,  although  again 
having  looked  through  all  the  books  I can  remem- 
ber which  were  likely  to  contain  them. 

Wyatt  Papworth. 

33,  Bloomsbury  Street,  W.C. 

Isaac  Barrow,  D.D, — Suspended  on  the  walls 
■of  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  are 
two  oil  paintings,  very  dissimilar  in  countenance 
and  general  physique,  of  Barrow,  the  divine  and 
mathematician.  The  present  Master  of  Trinity  on 
one  occasion  asked  me  which  I considered  ought 
to  be  the  more  faithful  likeness.  For  certain 
reasons  of  my  own  I pointed,  unhesitatingly, 
to  one.  It  was  from  the  other,  however,  the 
Master  informed  me,  that  the  statue  in  the  ante- 
chapel  was  taken.  On  what  authority  was  the 
statue  copied  from  the  latter  portrait  ? Why, 
that  is,  was  the  one  picture  presumed  to  be  the 
right  one  rather  than  the  other  2 Are  there  any 


originals  or  early  representations  besides  the  said 
pictures,  the  statue,  and  the  bust  in  Poets’ 
Corner  ? G.  F.  B. 

W estminster. 

Eenton  Family. — I should  be  much  obliged  if 
you  could  give  me  any  information,  or  put  me  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  any  information,  about  the 
family  of  Eenton  : they  belong  to  one  of  the 
southern  counties  of  Scotland,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  connected  with  Christian  I.  or  II.  of 
Denmark.  There  is  a small  town  called  Eenton 
near  Durham.  Can  thev  be  connected  with  it  1 

X. 

The  “unknown  acre”  op  Newbury.^ — What 
is  the  “ unknown  acre”  of  Newbury,  mentioned  in 
the  following  item  of  income  in  the  corporation 
accounts  : “Eent  for  the  unknown  acre  32.  5s.  6d.”  ? 
See  Appendix  (part  i.)  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  Municipal  Corporations  of  England 
and  Wales,  1835,  vol.  i.  p.  92. 

G.  L.  Gomme. 

Vandunk  in  Sir  Henry  Bishop’s  Gleb. — Is 
anything  known  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Van- 
dunk  in  Bishop’s  celebrated  glee  2 I meet  with  it 
in  Brathwaite’s  Solemne  loviall  Disputation, 
Theoretiche  and  Practiche,  briefely  shadotomg  the 
Laiv  of  Drinhing,  &c.,  1617,  with  which  work  is 
associated  “ The  Smoahing  Age,  or  the  Alan  in  the 
Mist,  with  the  Life  and  Death  of  Tobacco,  &c. 
Oenozythopolis,  at  the  Signe  of  Tear-Nose,  1617.” 
It  is  here  associated  with  drinking,  probably  on 
account  of  the  rhyme  it  suggests.  As  the  book  is 
spoken  of  by  Bindley  as  one  of  the  scarcest  in 
England  I give  the  verses.  They  have  little 
enough  merit,  and  are  entitled  “Vandunk’s  Four 
Humours  in  Qualitie  and  Quantitie  ” : — 

“ I am  mightie  melancholy, 

And  a quart  of  Sacke  will  cure  me, 

I am  chollericke  as  any 

Quart  of  Claret  will  secure  me; 

I am  phlegmaticke  as  may  be, 

Peter  see  me*  must  inure  me; 

I am  sanguine  for  a Ladie 
And  coole  Rhenish  shall  conjure  me.” 

Is  not  this  use  of  the  word  claret  early  2 

J.  Knight. 

Epigram  on  Beau  Nash. — The  well-known 
lines  on  Nash’s  portrait  at  Bath,  between  the  busts 
of  Pope  and  Newton,  have  been  familiar  to  me  in 
the  following  form  ; — 

“ This  picture,  placed  these  busts  between, 
Gives  satire  its  full  strength  ; 

Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen. 

But  Folly  at  full  length.” 

In  Locker’s  Lyra  Elegantiarum  the  third  line 
reads  thus,  “ Wisdom  and  Wit  are  seldom  seen.” 

* “ Peter-see-me,  a rich  Malaga  wine.  Said  to  be  a 
sailor’s  corruption  of  Pedro  Ximenes.”' — Wrights  Pro- 
vincial Dictionary. 
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The  substitution  of  seldom  for  little  evidently 
destroys  the  whole  point  of  the  satire.  Which 
version  is  the  genuine  one  ? The  epigram  is 
attributed  to  Mrs.  Jane  Brereton.  When  and 
where  did  it  first  appear  in  print  I Jaydee. 

William  the  “Mamzer.” — What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  last  word  1 William  the  Conqueror  is 
sometimes  thus  styled.  Eivus. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

National  Anecdotes,  English  Proverbs,  and  Toasts  and 
Sentiments.  [By  W.  j\I.  T.]  London,  1812.  12mo. 

Authentic  Memoirs  of  our  late  Venerable  and  Beloved 
Monarch,  Oeorge  the  Ihird,  Ac.  London,  1820.  8vo. 

The  Voluntary  System.  By  a Churchman.  London, 
1834-35.  12tno.  (Forty-two  letters,  reprinted  from  the 
Gloucestershire  Chronicle.)  Abhba, 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“Terrible he  rode  along 

AVith  his  Yemen  sword  to  aid ; 

Ornament  it  needed  none 
But  the  notches  on  the  blade.” 

Greysteil. 

Thoughts  fly  before  they  creep, 

Dreams  come  before  one’s  will.” 

AV.  E.  H. 

The  Dream. 

“ A world  without  water,”  &c. 

John  AYareen. 

“If  death  should  come  and  meet  him. 

Love  will  find  out  the  way.” 

“ Malice,  I see,  wants  wit ; for  what  is  meant 
Mischief  ofttiines  proves  favour  by  the  event.” 

“ No  mortal  thing  can  bear  so  high  a price 
But  that  with  mortal  thing  it  may  be  bought.” 

“ Time  that  ensueth 
Is  but  the  death  of  time  that  went  before.” 

Rivus. 

Time's  Song. 

“ O'er  the  level  plain,  where  mountains 
Greet  me  as  I go ; 

O'er  the  desert  waste,  rvhere  fountains 
At  my  bidding  flow.”  Jayuee. 


airplic^. 

THE  EPISTLE  FOR  GOOD  FRIDAY. 

(5«'  S.  X.  226.) 

The  punctuation  which  is  alluded  to  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  an  error,  as  it  is  the  one  adopted  in  the 
Sealed  Book.  It  is  rather  an  indication  of  one  way 
of  interpreting  the  passage  in  Hebrews  x.  12. 
That  botli  ways  have  authority  on  their  side  may 
be  seen  in  Alford’s  note  on  the  passage.  In  this 
instance  the  Epistle  is  not  made  conformable  to 
the  Authorized  '\^ersion.  The  Bishops’  Bible  (ed. 
1595)  has,  “Set  down  for  ever”;  the  Genevan, 
“ Sitteth  for  ever”;  Tyndale's  (1526  and  1534), 
“ Sat  him  down  for  ever  ” ; Cranmer’s  (1539),  “ Is 
set  down  for  ever.”  But  Coverdale  translates  the 
words,  “ One  sacrifice  wdiich  is  of  value  for  ever,” 


and  Wiclif,  “ Oo  sacrifice  for  sins  for  evermore.” 
The  Rhemish  version  is,  so  far  as  the  words,  capable 
of  either,  as  it  is,  “ Ottering  one  host  for  sins,  for 
ever  sitteth,”  but  the  “for  ever”  is  determined  by 
the  punctuation  to  be  taken  with  the  following  and 
not  the  preceding  words.  The  Vulgate  also  by 
the  present  punctuation  connects  them  with  the 
following : “ Hie  autem  unam  pro  peccatis  ofi'erens 
hostiam,  in  sempiternum  sedet.” 

The  question,  therefore,  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  : The  Authorized  Version  abandoned  the 
more  recent  English  mode  of  interpretation  and 
adopted  that  of  the  Rhemish,  which  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  earlier  English  translations  of 
Coverdale  and  Wiclif.  The  Prayer  Book  version 
remains  as  it  was,  and  represents  the  c'urrent  in- 
terpretation at  the  time  of  its  first  compilation.  In 
the  Latin  versions  of  the  Prayer  Book  which  I have 
there  are  these  renderings : London,  T.  Vautrollier, 
1574,  “ Hie  vero  una  pro  peccatis  oblata  victima, 
perpetuo  sedet  ” ; Durel’s,  Lond.,  1696  and  1703, 
“Unam  pro  peccatis  offererts  hostiam,  in  sempi- 
ternum sedet”  ; Parsell’s,  Lond.,  1720,  “ Hie,  uno 
pro  peccatis  functus  in  sempiternum  sacrificio,  con- 
sedit.”  Bright’s  and  Medd’s  version  is,like  Durel’s, 
in  the  words  of  the  Vulgate,  and  with  the  same 
punctuation.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

Notwithstanding  that  commentators,  and  some 
of  them  of  high  merit,  difi'er  widely  in  their  views 
on  this  passage,  yet  I cannot  but  feel  convinced 
that  Mr.  AValcott’s  reading  is  the  true  one. 
Theophylact  is  altogether  with  him,  and  some 
others  whose  opinions  I will  take  leave  to  quote. 
Theophylact  says : — Ai’tos  Se  d Xpicrros,  jj.iav, 
(lri]<T{..  Trpoa"i]veyi<e  dvcrlav  to  eavrov  croipo.,  VTrep 
TMV  rjiJ.eTepoiv  apaprioov  ets  to  StijveKes  apKOvrro.v 
rjfjut',  (ocTTe  plj  Sevrepas  Serjdpvai. — Christ  him- 
self, I say,  has  offered  one  sacrifice,  his  own  body 
for  our  sins  for  ever  sufficing  to  us,  so  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  a second. 

Pole  (Synojo.  Critic.)  thus  comments  : — 

“ lllud,  in  perpetuum,  refertur,  vel,  1,  ad  sedet,  cui 
obstat  V.  seq.  expectans  donee,  he.,  quae  significatur, 
sessionem  ilium  non  fore  perpetuam,  quod  etiam  con- 
firmatur  ex  1 Cor.  xv.  24.  Vel,  2,  ad  hostiam,  ut  dis- 
tinctio  (seu  comma)  ponetur  post  SirjveKSQ,  et  locus  sic 
vertatur,  Oblulit  victimam  manentem  in  perpeluum ; id 
est,  quaj  earn  vim  obtinet,  ut  nulla  ampliiis  repetitione 
opus  sit.  Convenit  base  distinctio,  turn  praecedentibus, 
turn  sequent,  v.  14.” 

This  for  ever  refers  either,  1,  to  the  word  sat,  but 
to  this  is  repugnant  the  verse  following,  “ expect- 
ing till  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool,”  by 
which  is  intimated  that  that  session  will  not  be- 
perpetual,  a view  confirmed  by  1 Cor.  xv.  24, 
Or,  2,  it  refers  to  the  sacrifice,  since  the  distinctive 
mark,  or  comma,  should  be  placed  after  for  ever, 
and  the  passage  translated  thus : — He  offered  a. 
victim  (or  sacrifice),  continuing  for  ever ; that  is,, 
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I which  has  that  power,  so  that  there  is  no  further 
need  of  a repetition.  This  is  a construction  which 
both  quadrates  with  what  has  gone  before  and  with 
Iwhat  is  said  in  verse  14  following  it. 

I From  Whitby  we  gather : — 

I “ Ver.  12.  uQ  to  for  ever.  By  corn-paring 

tihis  with  V.  14,  iy  oni  offering  he  hath  perfected  etg  to 
I SujViKig  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified,  and  with  v.  1, 
where  it  is  denied  that  tlie  legal  sacrifices  could 
reXeioiaai  tlq  rb  di)jVticeQ,  expiate  sins  for  ever ; and 
from  the  stress  which  the  apostle  here,  v.  10,  and  else- 
where lays  upon  Trpo'i^opd  efavraK,  oblation  once  for  edl, 
I imagine  these  words  may  be  better  rendered  thus — 
This  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sin  for  ever, 
is  sat  doion.” 

Hammond,  strange  to  say,  while  adopting  the 
same  punctuation  as  the  foregoing  commentators, 
leans  in  his  paraphrase  to  the  opposite  view : — 
“ Hath  ever  since  continued  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  shall  do  so  for  ever.'’ 

Tischendorf  places  the  comma  after /o?’ and 
so  it  stands  in  most  of  the  Greek  copies  which  I 
have  been  able  to  consult.  So  punctuated,  no 
interpretation  is  admissible  other  than  that  which 
Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott  advocates. 

Edmund  Teav,  M.A. 

Patching  Kcctory,  Arundel. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  “ for  ever  ” belongs 
rightly  to  the  second  half  of  the  verse  Heb.  x.  12. 
The  structure  of  the  passage  certainly  is  more 
elegant  if  StrjveKh  is  not  separated  from  hmdisev. 
Nor  is  this  at  all  incongruous  with  the  use  of  the 
word  -with  TcreAetwA-ev  in  verse  14.  This  appears 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Vulgate,  which  has,  “ Hie 
autem  unam  pro  peccatis  offerens  hostiam,  in  sem- 
piternura  sedet  in  dextra  Dei.”  But  here  .also  the 
displacement  of  a comma  would  effect  a change  in 
the  meaning  without  doing  violence  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  text.  Whichever  reading  is  adopted, 
the  sense  of  the  passage  is  not  affected  materially. 
The  apostle’s  object  was  to  set  forth  the  oneness  of 
the  sacrifice,  and  this  remains  equally  clear  in  either 
case.  The  objection  that  “ for  ever  sat  down  ” 
excludes  the  idea  of  the  second  advent  arises  from 
laying  too  much  stress  upon  the  words  “ for  ever,” 
which  express  Christ’s  rest  from  the  work  of  sacri- 
fice rather  than  the  endurance  of  his  session. 
Verse  13  carries  us  on  to  what  shall  happen  here- 
after, and  implies  the  return  for  judgment.  More- 
over, €6s  TO  Si7]veKh  is  translated  more  correctly 
“ continually,”  “ perpetually,”  and  thus  bears  a 
meaning  less  strict  than  “ for  ever.” 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Walcott  is  one 
ivhich  has  long  interested  me,  believing  as  I do 
Eat  his  reading  is  the  right  one.  I think,  how- 
!ver,  that  the  vast  majority  of  Prayer  Books  and 
Bibles  give  the  reading  “for  ever  sat  down.”  Of 
lopies  at  hand,  I find  only  two,  both  recent,  read 


“ one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,”  viz,.  Dr.  Lee’s 
Altar  Book  (Bos worth)  and  a Book  of  Lessons 
according  to  the  New  Lectionary,  published  by 
Gardener,  Paternoster  Eow.  The  Vulgate  also 
gives,  “ Hie  autem  unam  pro  peccatis  offerens 
hostiam,  in  sempiternum  sedet,”  &c.  In  Parish 
Bermons,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  West,  of  Wrawby,  there 
is  one  founded  on  the  reading  “ one  sacrifice  for 
sins  for  ever,”  but,  curiously  enough,  in  the  text 
printed  at  the  head  of  the  sermon  the  reading  is 
“ for  ever  sat  down.”  T.  F.  E. 

Mr.  AV alcott  has  pointed  out  a very  serious 
error  in  the  punctuation  of  a passage  in  Heb.  x.. 
Let  me  add  another,  which  occurs  over  and  over 
again  in  the  Collects  of  the  Prayer  Book,  e.g.  Third 
Sunday  in  Advent.  The  Collect  ends  thus  as  now 
printed  : — “ Who  livest  and  reignest  with  the 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  one  God.”  In 
all  the  old  Prayer  Books  “ ever  ” is  connected,  and 
rightly,  with  “reignest,”  thus  “livest  and  reignest 
ever,  one  God,”  &c.  “Ever  one  God”  is  absurd. 
In  Latin,  “ Qui  vivis  et  regnas,  unus  Deus,  in 
secula  seculorum.”  E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopr. 


Harrogate  Spa  (5*’'  S.  x.  365,  410.) — I see 
that  (ante,  p.  410)  I inadvertently  wrote  “ Tewit 
AVell  ” instead  of  “ Old  Spa.”  I have  to  beg  your 
readers  to  make  this  correction.  Sir  William 
Slingsby’s  monument  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Slingsby 
Chapel  (formerly  St.  Nicolas’  Chapel)  on  the  north 
side  of  Knaresborough  Church.  It  deserves  the 
firaise  given  to  it  by  Pennant  in  his  Tour  from 
Alston-Moor  to  Harroivgate  and  Brimham  Crags, 
made  by  him  in  1773.  The  Tour  was  published  in 
1804,  after  Mr.  Pennant’s  death.  But  Mr.  Pennant 
was  led  by  the  date,  1634,  seen  on  the  monument 
to  say  that  Sir  AVilliam  died  in  that  year.  Har- 
grove (1789)  says  1634.  In  17.98  he  gives  the 
inscription,  but  with  the  mistake  of  1624,  not 
assigning  any  year  of  death.  The  mistake  1624  is 
repeated  in  the  edition  of  1809,  where  a translation 
of  the  inscription  is  given,  but  no  date  of  death. 
I am  sorry  to  say  that  I also  was  deceived  into 
thinking  August,  1634,  the  date  of  his  death.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  it  is  not.  In  Sir  Henry 
Spelman’s  History  and  Fate  of  Sacrilege,  London,. 
1698,  at  pp.  291-2,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  end 
of  two  English  gentlemen  guilty  of  the  sprightly 
frolic,  after  “ the  taking  of  Cales  ” (Cadiz),  of 
burning  the  cathedral  there,  and  then  “ the  Cathe- 
dral-church of  Pharos  in  Portugal.”  This  was  the 
expedition  mentioned  in  the  inscription  which  is 
to  follow.  At  the  end  of  his  account  he  says  “ (Ex 
relat.  Will.  Slingsby  Mil.  22.  Nov.  1634).” 

No  doubt  the  monument  was  put  up  by  Sir 
William  Slingsby  himself;  and  the  words  round 
the  arch  of  the  niche,  and  those  below  the  inscrip- 
tion, were  put  as  we  see  them  by  him.  Beloty  the 
inscription  is  this  : “ Vado  sed  neeme  tredet  vivere 
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iiec  tinieo  mori,  August.  1634.”  I take  this  to 
give  the  date  of  his  patting  up  the  monument  and 
the  fine  statue  of  himself.  Round  the  arch  of  the 
niche  within  which  the  figure  stands  is  this  : 

“ Redi  anima  mea  in  reqviem  tvam  cum  Jehova 
Benificvs  sit  erga  te.”  I said  (p.  411)  that  I am 
unable  to  give  the  date  of  his  baptism.  My  notes 
give  the  next  Slingsby  baptism  in  1564,  March  27. 
The  inscription,  which  I now  give,  fixes  the  date 
of  Sir  William’s  birth  : — 

“ D.  O.  M. 

Gulielmus  Slingesbeius,  Eques  Aiiratus,  ex  inclyta 
Slingesbeiorum  Familia  in  agro  Eboracensi  oriundus, 
Erancisci  optimi  viri  et  JIaria3  unice  Sororis  Thoruse  et 
Heniici 

Perci  comitum  Northumbi'ioe  Femin£e  Honoratissimge  et 
pientissimae 

Filius,  Knaresburgi  29  Ian.  Anno  15G2  natus,  in  armis 
aula 

et  magistratu  sub  quatuor  regibus  sic  claruit,  ut  in  bello 
exercitus  Eliz- 

abetbaj  quo  oppidum  classis  insulaq  Cadiz  felicissime 
iutercepta  sunt  munitionum 

publicaruin  cominissarius  Generalis  anno  1596  : in  aula 
sub  serenissimo  Jacobo 

Kege  Ann®  Regin®  illustrissim®  ad  mensam  Cibicida 
bonorarius  1603.  in  ma- 
gistratu ab  eoduni  Jacobo  Rege  Scotiam  versus  progediens 
Middlesexi® 

Comitatus  primorum  locum  tenentiu  unus  sub  magno 
Sigillo  Angli® 

constitutus  1617 : qui  etiam  negotia  adeunda  in  singulis 
comissionibus  pro 

eiusderu  comitatus  regiinine  sub  divo  Carolo  etiam  cum 
laude  transegit.'’ 

One  expression  makes  it  plain  that  this  inscription 
could  not  have  been  cut  upon  the  monument  till 
after  the  Restoration — “sub  divo  Carolo.”  The 
expression  “ sub  quatuor  regibus  ” — one  necessarily 
being  Queen  Elizabeth — makes  it  possible  that  he 
lived  to  serve  Charles  II.  ; that  is  to  say,  imme- 
diately after  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  But  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  quatuor  reges  were  meant 
to  include  “ Anna  Regina  illustrissima,”  whom  he 
served  “ in  aula,  ad  mensam,”  as  “ Cibicida  hono- 
rarius.” 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Br.  Deane,  at 
York,  in  1626,  Sir  William  Slingsby  being  alive 
and  a knight,  could  have  said  of  him  that  “ the 
first  discoverer  of  it  ...  . was  one  Mr.  William 
Slingsby  ....  about  fifty-five  years  ago,”  &c.,  as 
on  p.  411,  a7ite. 

He  is  probably  buried  in  the  vault  of  the 
Slingsby  Chapel,  although  nothing  is  said  in  the 
inscription  as  to  his  place  of  burial.  His  son 
Henry,  Master  of  the  Mint  to  King  Charles  II., 
married  a daughter  of  Sir  John  Cage,  of  Long 
Stow,  Cambridgeshire.  There  was  at  Norton 
Conyers,  Yorkshire,  a portrait  of  Sir  John  Cage, 
which  I have  frequently  seen  there.  Pennant  saw 
it,  and  mentions  it  in  his  Tour.  Unfortunately 
the  printer  mistook  the  first  letter  of  the  surname, 
and  it  stands  in  the  Tour  (p.  60)  as  Gage.  Henry 
lived  at  Borough  Green,  in  Cambridgeshire. 


Lysons,  Cambridgeshire,  p.  95,  mentions  the  place, 
and,  referring  to  Cole’s  MS.,  says  that  it  was  in 
tlie  family  of  Cage.  Henry  Slingsby  therefore 
presumably  got  it  with  his  wife.  Mr.  Lysons 
added,  “ What  remains  of  the  manor-house  (an 
ancient  brick  mansion)  is  now  occupied  by  a 
farmer.”  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Amps,  then 
curate,  I was  informed  in  1871  that  part  of  the 
old  manor-house  was  standing  and  inhabited. 
But,  in  the  part  of  the  house  which  had  been 
pulled  down,  “ some  years  back  the  portraits  of 
many  of  them  [the  Slingsby  family]  were  hanging 
in  a room  there.”  No  one,  however,  “is  able  to 
give  the  faintest  clue  as  to  the  fate  of  the  portraits 
spoken  of.” 

Sir  William  Slingsby  had  also  a daughter  Eliza- 
beth, twice  married — first  to  Col.  Chichester 
Fortescue,  son  of  Sir  Faythful  F.,  secondly  to 
Viscount  Purbeck  (or,  as  she  spelt  it,  Pourbeccke), 
elder  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  By  her 
first  marriage  she  had  one  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
married  to  Sir  Richard  Gorham,  Bart.,  of  Norton 
Conyers.  After  Lord  Purbeck’s  death  she  lived  at 
Norton.  This  accounts  for  the  appearance  there 
of  so  many  Slingsby  portraits  : Thomas,  drowned 
“at  Kinrisb.  [Knaresborough]  1579”;  Charles, 
“ Rector  of  Rotherbury  ” ; Sir  Guilford,  father  of 
Guilford  S.,  secretary  to  Strafford. 

This  brave  race  knew  the  virtue  and  suffered 
the  glorious  penalty  of  being  irreconcilable.  Sir 
Henry,  the  first  baronet,  was  murdered  by  Crom- 
well’s pretended  “ High  Court  ” in  company  with 
Dr.  Hewet  in  June,  1658.  Guilford  Slingsby, 
about  the  time  of  the  return  of  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  fought  a battle  at  Guisborough  and  died  of 
his  wounds.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

Edward  Lane  (5‘*^  S.  x.  181,  273.) — Since 
writing  my  former  note  I have  obtained  from  a 
library  lately  dispersed  at  Winchester  a copy  of 
Lane’s  LooJc  u7ito  Jesus,  or  An  Ascent  to  the  Holy 
Moimt,  to  see  Jesus  Christ  in  his  Glory,  1663,  4to., 
the  author  being  called  ‘^Yicar  oi Sparsholt,  Sc.,  in 
the  County  of  South,  alias  Hampshire.”  It  is  a 
work  of  some  local  value.  It  was  printed  for  the 
author  by  Thomas  Roycroft  of  London,  and  was 
sold  by  Flumphrey  Tuckey  at  the  Black  Spread 
Eagle  in  Fleet  Street,  and  by  William  Taylor  near 
the  Checcpier  Gate  in  Winchester.  In  this  work, 
which  is  dedicated  to  Bishop  Morley,  Lane  ex- 
plains his  reason  for  publishing  it  : — 

“ In  the  heat  of  the  late  Schisme,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
preach  a sermon  in  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Wmton 
upon  [Monday]  the  26  day  of  Dece^riber  (A71.  Dom.  1654); 
wherein  because  I said,  I would  not  judge  those  people 
in  the  liberty  of  their  Consciences,  who  did  observe  the 
Feast  of  our  Saviours  Nativity  to  the  Lord,  (though  withal 
I then  [in  marg.  which  is  here  also  inserted  in  its  proper 
place]  spake  severely  against  the  prophane  abuse  of  it,) 
I was  accounted  a superstitious  person,  and  a malignant 
1 (such  was  the  discriminating  terme  that  was  then  used). 
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and  reported  far  and  near  that  I bad  done  more  hurt  by 
that  one  Sermon  then  other  Ministers  that  were  employed 
in  tliat  Lecture  could  be  able  to  repair  again  by  many. 
Which  rejiroachful  slander  was  so  great  a trouble  unto 
me,  though  I was  then  justifyed  by  Persons  of  very  good 
quality  that  were  both  wise  ai,d  godly,  that  I was  often 
minded,  being  perswaded  by  those  persons  and  sundry 
others  that  heard  of  it,  to  publish  in  print  the  sermon 
that  1 then  preached,  to  the  end  the  AVorld  might  see 
how  causelessly  I was  traduced.  I did  nevertheless  for- 
bear the  said  publication,  not  out  of  fear  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  those  evil  dayes ; for  I did  my  self  observe 
that  Anniversary  Festivity  in  my  own  Parish,  preaching 
and  adiuinistring  the  Smrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
when  very  few  durst  adventure  to  do  the  like.  But 
having  begun  upon  this  occasion  to  prepare  it  for  the 
Press,  and  finding  in  the  pursuance  of  it  my  Meditations 
enlarged  to  other  matter  then  I at  first  delivered,  I 
slighted  the  Calumny  wherewith  I was  asperst,  as  not 
worthy  to  be  so  much  heeded,  and  breaking  through 
many  difficulties  and  hinderunces,  have  by  degrees  ex- 
tended that  very  Sermon  to  this  length  which  is  now 
before  you.” 

He  also  says  in  the  dedication  that  he  had  been 
Vicar  of  Sparsholt  about  twenty-seven  years. 

At  p.  234  he  speaks  of  himself  as  one  who  had 
too  much  complied  with  “ the  late  Scliisme,”  but 
through  mercy  had  not  only  been  convinced  of  his 
folly  therein,  hut  liad  partaken  of  the  indulgence 
of  Holy  Church  his  mother  in  the  forgiveness 
thereof. 

The  book  is  of  further  interest  from  the  annexed 
autograph  inscription,  from  vvhich  it  would  appear 
to  have  once  been  placed  by  the  pious  author  in 
the  library  of  his  parish  of  Nursling.  After  the 
couplet  three  or  four  lines  are  deleted. 

“ To 

My  well-beloued  ffreinds  and  neighbours 
of  my  charge  in  the  Parish  of  Nutshalling  al’s 
Nursling  in  y'  County  of  Southt. 

Grace,  Mercy  ami  Peace  fro  God  y®  ffather 
and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
bee  multiplied. 

Good  People  ! To  you  all  J glue  this  Book 
Looke  not  to  tb’  Author,  But  to  Jesus  Looke.” 

“ Giuen  Nou.  ij.  — 67  By 

Your  Minister  whose  endeauours 
shall  bee  to  Build  you  vp 
in  your  most  holy  ffaith, 

Bdw'ard  Latie.” 

In  his  autograph  also  are  considerable  additions  to 
the  errata  on  the  last  page. 

At  p.  38  there  is  a reference  to  Paul  Best,  the 
Yorkshireman  (who  tvas  imprisoned,  Feb.  1644-5, 
“for  most  horrid  blasphemies”  by  the  Long  Par- 
liament), as  “ that  blasphemous  Best,  or  Beast,  I 
know  not  well  which  and  at  p.  260  to  some  of 
the  dying  boasts  of  the  regicides. 

The  book  belonged  to  Richard  Whistler  in  1690 
and  to  Edward  Morris  in  1732. 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 

Manorial  Custom  (5*^  S.  x.  226.) — 1.  Cornmot 
is  an  old  Welsh  term  signifying  the  half  of  a 
cantred  or  hundred,  hence  containing  fifty  villages. 


Wales  was  formerly  divided  into  three  provinces, 
each  of  these  provinces  subdivided  into  cantreds, 
and  every  cantred  into  two  commotes  or  hundreds. 
Sylvester  Cerald,  however,  tells  us  in  his  Itinerary 
that  a commote  is  but  a quarter  of  a hundred. 

2.  Amaber,  or  amabyr,  is  a sum  of  money  which 
used  to  be  paid  to  the  lord  by  a man  who  married 
a maid  belonging  to  his  manor. 

It  is  said  that  the  custom  anciently  obtained  in 
Wales,  where  amabyr  was  paid  to  the  prince ; also 
in  the  honour  of  Clun  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  till  Earl  Henry,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Mary,  for  the  consideration  of  sixty  pounds  released 
it  to  all  his  tenants  by  the  name  of  the  custom  of 
amabyr  and  chevage.  Ghevage  seems  to  have  been 
a kind  of  poll-tax.  This  tax  was  formerly  levied 
on  the  Jews  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  England. 
It  amounted  to  three  pence  per  head,  and  was  paid 
at  Easter. 

For  the  above  information  I am  mainly  indebted 
to  that  rich  mine  of  all  such  knowledge,  Chambers’s 
Cycloposdia ; or,  Universal  Dictionary. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory,  Arundel. 

In  illustration  of  the  passage  from  the  Exchequer 
Depositions  cited  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  I would 
refer  to  Wharton’s  Law  Lexicon,  articles  “ Lair- 
wite,”  “ Amabyr  ” ; Ducange,  s.v.  “ Collecta,” 
“ Culagiuin  ” ; Littre,  s.v.  “ Callage.”  Lairwite 
or  letherwite,  A.-S.,  means  literally  “ the  fine  for 
naughtiness,  wickedness.”  Lether,  ty^er=neqiiam, 
malus.  See  Stratmann  for  cognates  and  references. 

Gobyr  (compound  am-ohyr),  Welsh,  is  the  fee 
which  was  once  payable  to  the  lord  on  the  marriage 
of  a maiden.  See  Encyc.  Brit. ; Celtic  Literature, 
p.  318.  Gobyrinerch  means  “ the  maiden’s  fee.” 
Cp.  the  Ir.  Fame  maighclena,  “the  maiden’s 
marriage-ring ’’—the  fee  paid  to  the  lord.  Her 
bridal  garments  might  be  given.  See  O’Curry, 
vol.  i.  p.  ccxl. 

Cornmorth,  comorth,  Wei.  cymhorth  (Lat.  sub- 
sidium),  was  a feudal  contribution  collected  at 
marriages,  and  when  young  priests  sang  the  first 
masses.  See  Wharton  (l.c.).  A.  L.  Mayhew'. 

Letherwite  may  be  briefly  referred  to  rather  than 
discussed.  More  may  be  seen  in  Blount’s  Law 
Did.,  or  in  Jacob’s,  who  copies  from  liiin  under 
“ Lairwite,”  “ Lecherwite,”  &c.  It  was  the  right 
of  inflicting  a fine  or  other  punishment  for  certain 
offences. 

Blount  observes  of  commote: — 

“ British  cwvimwd,  i,  Proviucia,  in  IVales  is  lialf  a 

cantred  or  hundred,  containing  fifty  villages AVales 

was  anciently  divided  into  three  provinces,  North  Wales, 
South  Wales,  and  West  Wales,  otherwise  called  Powys- 
land,  and  each  of  these  was  again  subdivided  into  cantreds, 

and  every  cantred  into  commotes It  signifies  aiso  a 

great  seignory,  and  may  include  one  or  divers  manners.” 

The  other  terms  are  also  explained  in  the  Law 
Dictionary.  Ed.  Marshall. 
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Bibliography  of  Louis  XVIII.’s  Reign  (5*'' 
S.  X.  107,  199,  369.)  — M.  Henri  Gausseron 
gives  only  one  of  two  books  in  which  the  Duchesse 
d’Abrantes  deals  at  length  with  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVII r.  There  is  a great  deal  about  it  in 
her  memoirs  in  eighteen  volumes.  M.  Gausseron 
gives  either  too  much  or  too  little.  lie  names  a 
book  on  the  campaign  of  1815  ; but  there  exist 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  such  books.  Lie 
names  a life  of  Talleyrand  and  a life  of  Madame 
Recamier  ; but  at  this  rate  he  would  have  to 
include  lialf  the  books  of  Sainte-Beuve,  all  works 
on  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  a vast  number  of 
other  books,  some  of  the  most  important  of  which 
in  tlieir  bearing  on  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  I 
proceed  to  name  : Sainte-Beuve’s  Talleyrand  ; Sir 
Henry  Bulwer’s  Talleyrand ; Capefigue’s  Les 
Dipl 01  nates  ljuropeens ; Gervinus’s  History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (which  has  been  translated 
from  the  German  into  French) ; Duvergier  de 
Hauranne’s  Histoire  (hi  Gouverncment  Farle- 
menfaire  cn  France ; Chateaubriand’s  memoirs  ; 
Lafayette’s  memoirs  ; He  Marcellus’s  Politique  de 
la  Resfauration  ; Paul  Louis  Courier’s  letters  and 
petitions:  Gtipetigue’s  3fadanie  de  Cnyla;  memoirs 
of  Vaublanc  ; memoirs  of  De  la  Rochefoucauld  ; 
De  Polignac’s  Etudes;  De  Polignac’s  Rejwnse  d 
mes  Adversaires ; memoirs  of  Odilon  Barot  ; 
memoirs  of  Dr.  Veron ; and  Etudes  sur  les  Orateurs 
Parlementaires,  by  Timon  (M.  de  Cormenin). 

D. 

The  Wren  Family  (5‘'‘  S.  x.  288,  417.)  — 
L.  Ph.  appears  to  have  made  a slight  error  in 
his  description  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  first 
wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Coghill  of  Blechingdon  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
youngest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Sutton,  of 
Eton,  and  devisee  of  his  lands  in  Horsell  and  else- 
where in  Surrey,  as  her  elder  sister  Faith  was  of 
his  lands  in  Aldenham,  co.  Herts.  She  should 
not,  therefore,  be  called  “ Lady  Elizabeth.” 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  administered  to  his  wife’s- 
effects  in  1693  under  the  name  of  Dame  Faith 
Wren,  al’s  Coghill.  I cannot  say  when  she  died, 
or  where  she  was  married  or  buried  ; and  if  your 
correspondent  learns  these  particulars,  either  on 
Mr.  Tomkins’s  suggestion  or  in  any  other  wa.y,  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  if  he  will  let  me  know. 

Henry  H.  Gibbs. 

St.  Dunstan’s,  Regent’s  Park. 

I confine  myself  to  answering  the  specific  in- 
cpiiries  of  L.  Pii,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and 
Faith  Coghill  were  married  in  the  Temple  Church, 
Dec.  7,  1669.  The  entry  in  the  register  reads 
“ Christopher  Wrene  and  Faith  Coggin,”  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  their  identity.  She  was 
buried  at  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  Sept.  4,  1675, 
as  “ D'^"'  Faith  Wren,  mulier,  in  Cancella.”  Their 
son  Gilbert  was  baptized  there  Oct.  28,  1672  (born 


the  14th),  and  buried  in  the  chancel  March  23,. 

1673- 4.  Their  son  Christopher,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Tomkins  {ante,  p.  418),  was  baptized  there  Feb.  19, 

1674- 5,  and  by  some  accident,  probably  in  tran- 
scribing, his  mother’s  name  is  given  as  Jane 
instead  of  Faith.  It  is  of  course  an  error,  as  Dame 
Faith  was  not  buried  until  nearly  seven  months 
later.  The  only  record  I know  of  the  second 
marriage  of  Sir  Christopher  occurs  in  a volume  in 
the  custody  of  the  Registrar-General  at  Somerset 
House,  purporting  to  be  the  register  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Whitehall.  It  is,  however,  only  a private 
note-book  of  one  Marmaduke  Alford,  Yeoman  of 
the  Vestry,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  entered 
certain  marriages  that  took  place  at  any  of  the 
royal  chapels.  Some  of  them  are  specifically  stated 
to  have  been  solemnized  at  Windsor.  I think  the 
probabilities  are  that  this  second  marriage  took 
place  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall.  The  entry 
is  “ Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Madam  Jane  Fits- 
williams,”  and  the  date  is  Feb.  24,  1676-7.  She 
wa.s  buried  at  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  Oct.  6, 
1680.  Their  daughter  Jane  was  baptized  there 
Nov.  13,  1677,  and  their  son  William,  June  IS 
(born  16th),  1679.  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester. 

Royal  Family  Prayers  (5‘'»  S.  x.  147,  252.) — 
The  following  extracts  are  from  books  in  my 
posse.ssion,  and  may  be  of  use  : — 

1618.  “Our  gracious  Queene  Anne,  Prince  Charles, 
Fredericke  the  Prince  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  his  wife.” 

1631.  “ Our  gracious  Queene  Mary,  Prince  Charles, 
Fredericke  the  Prince  Elector  Palatine,  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  with  all  their  princely  issue.” 

1677.  “Our  gracious  Queen  Catherine,  James  Duke  of 
York,  and  all,”  &c. 

1762.  “Our  gracious  Queen  Charlotte,  her  Royal 
Plighness  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  and  all,”  &'c. 

1809.  “ Our  gracious  Queen  Charlotte,  their  Royal 
Highnesses  George  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  all,”  &c. 

18.30.  “ Our  gracious  Queen  Adelaide,  and  all,”  &c. 

1836.  “ Adelaide  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  all,”  &c. 

1853.  “ 'I’he  Prince  Albert,  Albert  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  all,”  &c. 

I have  many  more  editions  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  For  example,  one  of  1719  and 
a Latin  one  of  1720,  which  agree  with  that  of  1713, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Wing  ; one  of  1729  ; one  of 
1760,  same  as  that  of  1756  ; one  in  Greek  and 
Latin  of  1820,  and  two  (English  and  French)  of 
1828,  same  as  that  of  1822  ; one  of  1831  and  one 
of  1832,  same  as  that  of  1830  ; one  of  1843,  same 
as  that  of  1846  ; and  one  of  1859  and  one  of  1861, 
same  as  that  of  1860.  Your  correspondent 
T.  W.  C.  I am  confident  could  add  largely  to  the 
list.  Abhea. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may  be  worth 
white  to  record  that  the  Prayer  Book  now,  Nov., 
1878,  in  use  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s 
Palace,  the  title  of  which  is  “ The  Boole  of  Common 
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Prayer.  . . . London,  printed  by  George  E.  Eyre 
& Williaiu  Spottiswoode,  1863,  great  primer,  8vo.,’' 
cont.ains  in  the  eighteenth  suffrage  of  the  Litany 
the  following  worA  : “ The  Prince  Albert,  Albert 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  the  Eoyal  Family.” 
Prince  Albert  died  at  Windsor  Castle  on 
December  14,  1861  ; this  Prayer  Book  may  there- 
fore be  considered  a bibliographical  curiosity. 
Perhaps  Messrs.  Eyre  & Spottiswoode  will  kindly 
afford  some  explanation  of  these  dates,  and  so 
prevent  the  necessity  at  a future  time  of  a learned 
discussion  on  all  the  possible  reasons  for  printing 
Prince  Albert’s  name  in  a Prayer  Book  in  the 
second  year  after  his  decease. 

George  C.  Boase. 

Add  to  the  list  given  by  Mr.  Wing  : — 1633, 
“ Our  gracious  Queen  Mary,  Prince  Charles  and 
the  Lady  Mary,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  his  Majesties 
only  sister  with  her  princely  issue  ” ; and  in  the 
same  volume,  next  page,  over  the  “ Prayer  for  the 
Queen,  Prince  Charles,  the  Lady  Marie,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  and  her  children,”  after  the  words  in  the 
prayer  itself,  “ the.  Lady  Elizabeth  his  Majesties 
only  sister  and  her  princely  issue,”  to  which  in  the 
margin  is  added,  in  a seventeenth  century  hand- 
writing, “ Katharine  Mary  y®  Queen  mor  James 
D.  of  York  and  ye  rest  of  ye  Royal  P’geny.”  This 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  &c.,  was  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  anno  Dom.  1633.  Boileau. 

Old  Book.s  in  the  Colonies,  &c.  (5*''  S.  vii. 
486  ; viii.  135.)— I have  no  experience  of  Madras, 
but  if  Dll.  Bradshaw’.s  book  purchases  there  have 
escaped  the  worms  it  is  more  than  many  of  mine, 
acquired  at  the  auctions  in  Calcutta,  did. 

For  example,  a copy  of  that  bulky  work,  the 
Cosniographiai  of  Sebastian  Munster,  155-,  in  the 
original  wooden  boards,  covered  with  leather 
elaborately  ornamented,  cost  me  but  a trifle,  but 
so  mutilated  in  the  binding  that  it  was  past  repair. 
Others,  notably  John  Struys’s  Voyages,  Sidney’s 
Arcadia,  and  many  more,  fell  into  my  hands  in  a 
similar  way,  more  or  less  injured.  Wanting  occu- 
pation at  sea,  I broke  up  Struys,  extracting,  I 
should  say,  fully  a half  hundred  of  these  destruc- 
tive worms,  presenting  in  their  semi-defunct  state 
little  white  balls  with  a black  speck,  principally 
from  the  binding  and  inner  margins,  but  preserv- 
ing the  book,  which  now  cuts  a respectable  figure 
in  my  library,  though,  by  renewing  the  inner 
margins  and  binding  without  outer  compensations, 
it  fails  in  forward,  while  highly  rounded  and  heavy 
sterned,  but  as  the  author  was  a Dutchman  his 
book  is  now  in  character.  I may  note  an  excep- 
tional instance  in  a copy  of  Fox,  3 vols.  folio,  1680, 
which,  as  displayed  for  sale  in  a most  dilapidated 
state,  I had  no  great  hopes  of,  and  it  was  brought 
home  to  me  as  a basketful  of  fragments  from 
which  I only  expected  to  get  some  of  Sturt’s  cuts ; 
but  on  examination  I found  that,  although  the 


binding  was  gone,  the  book  was  perfect  and  un- 
injured, in  consequence,  I believed,  of  being 
strewed  throughout  with  the  leaves  of  the  Neem, 
reported  to  be  a preservative  against  these  destruc- 
tive grubs,  and  certainly  proved  in  this  case.  The 
worms  had  hardly  touched  the  paper,  and  being  a 
1.  p.  copy,  I had  it  bound  by  a European  at  a cost 
of  fifty  rupees,  and  as  it  now  reposes  upon  my 
shelves  secure  against  worms  and  shipwreck,  from 
both  which  it  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  remains 
an  interesting  memento  of  book  collecting  in  the 
city  of  palaces.  ■ J.  0. 

Longevity  (4‘''  S.  x.  223.)— My  old  friend  Mr. 
Bockland  relates  it  as  something  wonderful  that 
“ there  are  only  two  people  between  himself  and 
King  Charles  11.  with  his  spaniels  ” ; but  he  will 
find  in  The  Genealogical  Memoirs  of  tlie  Chesters 
of  Chicheley  (vol.  i.  p.  299,  note)  a still  more  re- 
markable example  of  how  few  living  links  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  bridge  over  a long  period 
of  time.  Sir  John  Peyton  of  Doddingtou,  who 
was  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  at  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  death,  was  six  years  old  when  Henry 
VIII.  died,  and  he  survived  his  ninetieth  birthday, 
so  that  his  great-granddaughter  Dorothy  Chester, 
who  was  born  in  his  house  at  Doddingtou  on 
May  10,  1625,  was  five  years  and  a half  old  when 
Sir  John  died  in  November,  1630.  Dorothy 
Chester  married  eventually  Colonel  John  Fisher, 
a Cavalier,  wdiose  estate  was  sequestered  by  the 
Parliament  in  1645.  She  died  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  her  senses  and  faculties  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one,  on  Feb.  19,  1717,  at  Methley  Hall  in 
Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  her  grandson  John  Shan, 
Esq.  hlrs.  Fisher’s  favourite  great-grandson,  John 
Shan,  was  seventeen  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  He  died  Vicar  of  Chicheley  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  on  Aug.  29, 1783.  Mr.  Shan’s  grand- 
daugiiter  Miss  Anne  Cape  was  above  five  years  old 
when  her  grandfather  died,  and  remembered  him 
distinctly.  She  was  a constant  visitor  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  was  as  active  and  sprightly 
as  if  she  had  been  fifty-three  instead  of  seventy- 
three  years  old.  She  died  on  Aug.  12,  1859,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  and  had  all  her  faculties  to 
the  last.  We  have  here  a proved  instance  of  a 
lady  who  remembered  her  grandfather,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  great-grandmother, 
who  remembered  her  great-grandfather,  who  was 
born  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  There  were 
therefore  only  two  living  links  between  Miss  Cape, 
who  died  in  1859,  and  Sir  John  Peyton,  who  was 
born  in  1541,  and  the  intervening  period  of  318 
years  was  bridged  over  by  the  lives  of  four  persons, 
each  of  whom  remembered  his  predecessor. 

Tewars. 

“ 6m  6m  hroum  ” (5^’^  S.  x.  188.) — This  is  the 
celebrated  Buddhist  formula  called  briefly  the 
“ Mani.”  In  Tibet  rich  Buddhists  at  their  own 
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expense  send  forth  missionaries  to  propagate  the 
“ Mani”  by  engraving  it  on  the  stones  by  the  way- 
side.  This  symbolical  formula  runs  thus  in  San- 
scrit, “6m  mani  padmo  houm,”  that  is,  “0  the  jewel 
in  the  lotus,  Amen,”  which  may  be  freely  rendered, 

“ 0 that  I may  attain  perfection  and  be  absorbed 
in  Buddha,  Amen.”  This  absorption  into  the 
divine  essence,  and  consequent  extinction,  Buddha 
called  “ Nirvana,”  or  the  blowing  out  of  the  lamp. 

I have  several  of  these  wayside  engraved  stones  from 
Tibet  in  my  possession.  They  are  covered  over  with 
the  form  mentioned  above,  repeated  continuously 
in  the  Davanagari  or  old  Sanscrit  character. 
Some  of  these  stones  are  rolled  pebbles,  apparently 
taken  from  the  watercourse  of  a torrent  and  cleft 
into  tablets.  One  is  quite  a monumental  slab  of 
fine  grained  schistous  rock,  upwards  of  three  feet 
in  length  by  eleven  inches  wide.  This  custom  of 
the  more  pious  Buddhists  in  laying  their  stone 
“ tracts  ” by  the  wayside  reminds  me  that  some 
years  ago,  when  walking  through  our  Lake  district, 
I noticed  some  amiable  enthusiast  had  made  it  his 
business  to  place  under  a stone  at  certain  distances 
the  leaves  of  a book.  He  had  evidently  torn 
a Bible  to  pieces  and  distributed  them  along  the 
wayside,  each  leaf  fluttering  in  the  wind  with 
a stone  on  top  to  keep  it  from  being  blown  oft’  the 
top  crest  of  the  mountain  wall.  The  Buddhist 
plan  of  distributing  religious  truth  was  more  costly 
than  that  of  our  Lake  tourist.  But  in  both  we 
have  the  same  touch  of  human  nature,  each  think- 
ing that  he  is  doing  good  by  stealth,  though  the 
way  of  setting  about  it  may  appear  singular. 

F.  S. 

Cliurclidown. 

“ The  upper  ten  thousand  ” (b®  S.  x.  348.) — 
This  is  certainly  an  American  expression.  In 
1852  a book  came  out  called  The  Jli^per  Ten 
Thousand : Sketches  of  American  Society,  by 
a Ne^o  Yorker,  reprinted  from  Fraser’s  Magazine. 
It  was  anonymous,  but  the  author  was  known  to 
be  a New  Yorker,  Mr.  C.  A.  Bristed,  who  had 
been  educated  at  (our  English)  Cambridge,  and 
had  written  a book  on  his  university  experiences. 
Mr.  Bristed,  speaking  of  these  sketches,  says  : 
“I  had  originally  headed  them  ‘ The  Upper  Ten 
Thousand  ’ in  accordance  with  a phrase  established 
by  Mr.  Willis,  though  even  that  is  an  exaggeration, 
for  the  people  so  designated  are  hardly  as  many 
hundreds.”  The  Mr.  Willis  here  spoken  of  is,  of 
course,  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  of  Fencillings  by  the 
Way.  H.  A.  B. 

“ Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes  ” (5^’^  S. 
X.  306.) — This  formed  the  subject  of  a discussion 
in  “ N.  & Q.,”  First  Series.  A.  B.  C.  (vol.  viii. 
p.  411)  pointed  out  the  occurrence  of  the  saying 
in  Thomas  a Kempis,  i.  19  ; Mr.  J.  W.  Thomas 
stated  (p.  552)  that  it  was  derived  from  Proverbs 
ch.  xvi.  vv.  1,  10,  and  that  it  occurred  in  Piers  the 


Plowman,  v.  13994  ; and  E.  J.  M.  (ix.  203)  noticed 
two  quotations  of  it  in  M.  A.  Lower’s  Translation 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Battle  Abbey,  a.d.  1066-1177,  ; 

pp.  27,  83.  The  writer  of  this  Chronicle  is  nob  ‘ 
identified,  but  it  appears  to  be  partly  contem- 
poraneous and  partly  from  ancient  documents  and  I 
traditions.  I have  not  met  with  an  earlier  instance  1 
than  this  last  may  be.  Ed.  Marshall. 

It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  form  of  this 
proverb  is  to  be  found  in  Prov.  xvi.  33  : — “ The 
lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing 
thereof  is  of  the  Lord.”  Vulg. ; — “ Sortes  mittun- 
tur  in  sinum,  sed  a Domino  temperantur.”  The 
LXX.  is  not  quite  the  same : — E/s  koXttovs 
e7rep)(€Tai  Trdpra  rots  d8li<Oi?,  rrapd  Se  Kvpiov 
Traora  rd  Sluaia.  E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Derivation  of  “ Saunterer  ” (5^'’  S.  x.  246.) 

— Mr.  Furnivall,  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  5^'^  S.  ix.  397, 
mentioned  the  earliest  known  use  of  the  word  in  i 
the  phrase  “ sitt  santeringe  alone,”  a.d.  1548.  It  'i 
is  noticeable  that  in  what  is  possibly  the  next  , 
known  occurrence,  as  well  as  the  earliest  glossarial  i 
definition,  the  popular  derivation  occurs.  Blount,  1 
in  his  Glossograpliia,  has  ; — “ To  saunter  up  and  ! 
down,  so  those  were  said  to  do  who  pretended  to  i 
have  been  at  the  Holy  Land.  Sancta  Terra.”  This  i 
work  was  first  published  in  1656  (Lowndes),  but  I 
cannot  say  that  the  quotation  is  in  that  edition,  as  i 
I have  only  the  fifth,  Lond.,  1681.  It  will  be  in-  j 
teresting  to  trace  whether  such  is  the  case,  or,  if  j 
not,  when  it  came  in.  ) : 

If  another  guess  may  be  allowed,  which,  if  not  . 
better,  will  probably  not  be  worse  than  some  others 
which  have  been  in  “ N.  & Q.,” — what  will  Mr. 
Furnivall  say  to  the  supposition  that  to  “ sit 
sauntering  ” may  mean  to  “ sit  sanctuarying  ” ? 
There  is  another  verb  from  “ sanctuary,” — “ No 
place  indeed  should  murder  sanctuarize” ; and  the 
thought  of  it  must  often  have  been  present. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

“ Sanitarium  ” or  “ Sanatorium  ” (5‘’'  S.  x. 
229.) — “ Sanatarium,”  no  doubt,  is  the  derivative 
of  “ sanitas.”  H.  A.  B.  has  the  advantage  of  me, 
for  I certainly  never  heard  the  words  used  in- 
differently. Glad,  however,  that  he  prefers  the 
former,  because  the  latter  is  wholly  wrong. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

“Fylfot”  (3'''^  S.  v.  458;  viii.  415.) — The 
index  of  the  Third  Series  of  “ N.  & Q.”  gives  refe- 
rences to  many  interesting  articles  upon  the  famous 

Asia-sprung  sacred  symbol  the  swastika  i 

of  India,  the  fylfot  of  heraldry,  called  also  Crux 
Gothica,  running  cross,  flanged  thwarts.  It  is  held 
by  Prof.  G.  Stephens  to  be  “ the  mark  of  Woden,” 
and  not  the  “ mark  of  Thor,”  as  was  once  generally 
supposed  (see  Old  Northern  Itunic  Monuments, 
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p.  345)._  This  ancient  sacred  symbol  seems  to  have 
been  originally  connected  with  the  ^iramaniha,  or 
churn  used  for  kindling  fire  from  wood  by  friction, 
and  its  Sk.  name  swastika  is  said  to  mean  “ it  is 
well,”  and  to  have  been  applied  to  any  lucky  object 
(see  E.  Burnout’s  remarks,  quoted  in  Schliemann’s 
Troy,  p.  101).  But  how  is  the  fylfot  of  English 
books  to  be  explained!  Is  it  an  English  or 
Eomance  word  'I  Who  first  uses  it  ? As  far  as  I 
know,  the  word  does  not  occur  in  English  dic- 
tionaries. A query  on  the  derivation  has  ajjpeared 
twice  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  but  has  elicited  no  reply. 
May  I give  a guess  ? I fancy  that  fylfot  may 
= 0.  Eng.  fuel-fot  (fowl-foot),  and  mean  “ bird- 
foot.”  Compare  Dr-iidenfuss,  the  German  name 
for  tlie  mystic  Pentalpha.  In  German  mythology 
the  Pentagram  or  Pentalpha  was  regarded  as  the 
footprint  of  swan-footed  “ Nornen  ” and  kindly 
“Druden.”  Perhaps  in  the  Northern  nations  the 

old  Eastern  symbol  y-j  may  have  also  been 

thought  to  represent  the  beneficent  footprints  of 
lovely  swan-maidens,  and  so  have  acquired  the 
name  of fugel-fvt  or  “bird-foot.” 

A.  L.  ilATHEW. 

Oxford. 

Cardinal  Fescd  (5*''  S.  x.  329.) — Cardinal 
Fesch  presented  a large  gallery  to  his  native  city 
of  Ajaccio,  and  it  forms  a chief  ornament  of  that 
Bonapartean  metropolis.  I chiefly  remember  the 
large  number  of  Turkey  carpet  jiaintings  of  Maltesi, 
because  I have  a specimen  by  that  artist. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

Lord  Byron  at  Ithaca  (5*’’  S.  x.  326.)— The 
visit  of  Lord  Byron  to  Ithaca  in  1823  and  the 
kindly  interest  which  he  took  in  the  refugees  there 
are  mentioned  in  Clinton’s  Memoir  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lord  Byron,  Bond.,  1826,  p.  683  : — 

“ The  first  opportunity  of  displaying  liis  benevolent 
feelings  towards  the  victims  of  barbarism  and  tyranny  in 
the  present  glorious  struggle  occurred  in  Ithaca.  Many 
poor  families  had  fled  there  from  Scio,  Patras,  and  other 
parts  of  Greece.  Lord  Byron  gave  three  thousand 
piastres  to  the  commandant  | Captain  Knox]  for  their 
relief;  and  he  induced  a family,  once  rich  in  Patras,  but 
now  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery,  to  pass  over  to 
Cephalonia,  where  he  provided  them  with  a house,  and 
assigned  them  a monthly  allowance.” 

Edward  Solly. 

William  Howitt  (5^'^  S.  x.  392.) — A.  J.  M.  in 
his  pleasant  notice  of  William  Howitt  and  his 
“delightful”  Book  of  the  Seasons  entertains  an 
idea  that  he  is  a Nottinghamshire  man.  This, 
however,  is  not  correct.  William  Howitt  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Heanor,  Derbyshire.  After 
his  marriage  in  1820  he  settled  in  Nottingham. 
During  his  stay  in  that  once  picturesque,  old- 
fashioned  town  the  riots  of  1831  occurred,  and  the 
subsequent  destruction  by  fire  of  its  ancient  castle, 


still  in  ruins.  For  a graphic  account  of  this 
terrible  outbreak  and  lawless  destruction,  see 
Autobiography  of  Mrs.  Gilbert,  nee  Taylor,  vol.  ii. 
p.  119,  &c.  In  Mrs.  Gilbert’s  letters  frequent 
allusion  is  made  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howitt. 

I heartily  respond  to  A.  J.  M.’s  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  our  “ veteran  friend.”  He  is  now  in 
his  eighty-sixth  year,  and  in  last  September 
climbed  one  of  the  Dolomite  mountains,  two 
thousand  feet  high.  A.  Harrison. 

“ No  Scotchmen,  no  Irishmen,  need  apply  ” 
(5^’*  S.  X.  306,  345.) — The  Scotch  correspondent  is 
disposed  to  be  facetious  with  his  allusion  to  that 
unprecedented  exclusion  of  Irish  candidates  from 
their  own  archiepiscopal  see  by  wicked  King  John. 
Permit  me,  an  Irishman,  to  refer  your  readers  not 
to  the  usurping  acts  of  an  impious  king,  but  to  the 
sober  decision  of  a holy  synod.  The  fifth  canon 
laid  down  by  the  synod  held  at  Calcuith  in  816 
disallows  all  Scotchmen  baptizing  or  reading  the 
divine  service  in  England  (Spelnian,  Cone.,  p.  327). 
Yours,  and  not  the  Scotchman’s,  Erigena. 

Dublin. 

“ Knit-beggar”  AND  “Couple-beggar”  (5* 
S.  X.  387.) — It  may  be  added  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Axon’s 
query  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  these  terms,  as 
applied  to  persons  who  irregularly  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony,  that  one  of  them  is  used  in 
Gavin’s  Master-Key  to  Popery,  a little  book  pub- 
lished early  in  the  last  century,  about  1725.  At 
p.  65  is  this  passage,  speaking  of  the  “ deaf 
confessors”  who  “give  small  penance  without 
correction”;  “One  of  these  confessors  has  more 
business  in  Lent  than  twenty  of  the  others,  for  he, 
like  our  couple-beggars,  who  marry  people  for  six- 
pence, for  the  same  sum  gives  absolution.”  The 
quotations  to  which  Mr.  Axon  alludes  in  the 
Wilmslow  registers  occur  from  1700  to  1704,  so 
that  the  words  seem  to  have  been  well  known  at 
that  period.  My  copy  of  Gavin  has  the  date  torn 
off  the  title-page.  J-  P-  E. 

“ Housen  ” (5*’^  S.  X.  328.)— Yes,  I am  thankful 
to  say  I have  often  heard  this  word  in  Gloucester- 
shire and  other  southern  counties : never,  I think, 
in  the  North.  I have  heard  it,  and  within  the  last 
few  years,  even  in  Middlesex — at  Teddington,  only 
fifteen  miles  from  Charing  Cross.  The  form  lingers, 
too,  in  other  words.  I remember  the  satisfiiction 
of  my  friend,  and  my  own,  when  a passing  farmer, 
on  a road  in  the  Cotswolds,  told  us  to  go  straight 
on  till  we  came  to  a handen-post.  A.  J.  M. 

Bowing  to  the  Altar  (5*'’  S.  ix.  189,  449  ; x. 
173,  398.) — Mr.  Fowler  is  too  accomplished  an 
antiquary  to  fall  into  any  confusion  (as  has  been 
suggested)  about  the  bowings  to  persons  in  choir. 
These  were  essentially  distinct  from  the  bowing 
towards  the  east  or  the  altar,  and  had  no  connexion 
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•with  the  “ loax,”  which  was  a special  ceremonial^ 
and  part  of  one  service  only.  The  Benedictine 
monks  made  an  “ ante  et  retro,”  that  is,  a profound 
reverence  first  towards  the  altar,  the  “ante,”  and, 
then  turuint;'  the  face  and  body  round,  to  the  abbot 
sitting  in  liis  place,  the  “ retro.”  “ Missam  matuti- 
nalem  celebrent,  ante  et  retro  faciant,  et  se  induere 
pergant”  (Canterbury,  &c.,  Lanfranc’s  Const.,  c.  i.). 

The  same  form  was  observed  in  the  secular 
cathedrals.  “ Canonici  et  clerici  intrantes  chorum 
ex  parte  oricntale,  ad  gradum  chori  [the  entrance 
to  the  presbytery]  se  inclinent  ad  altare,  et  postea 
ad  Episcopum  si  sit  prresens,  alias  ad  decanum ; 
simili  mndo  intrantes  ex  parte  occidentali  in  in- 
troitu  chori  se  inclinent  ; eodeni  inoderamine 
chorum  exeant”  (Lincoln,  Novum  Registrum, 
p.  4G  ; St.  Paul’s,  Registrum,  p.  56).  The  same  form 
was  adopted  at  Salisbury,  and  in  crossing  from  one 
side  of  the  clioir  to  the  other,  as  in  the  Caroline 
statutes  of  Canterbury  “in  medio  chori  reverentia 
versus  altare  quam  versus  stallum  decani”  (cap.  34). 
“Incliuatio  capitis  significat  devotionem  mentis 
sive  cordis”  (Lyndw.,  lib.  v.  tit.  5,  gl.  f). 
“ Reverentia  debetur  superiori  ut  minor  sibi 
.assurgat,  nec  sedeat  ipso  stante,  et  ut  euiii  salutet 
cum  reverentia,  forte  inclinando  et  pileum  remo- 
vendo”  (lib.  i.  tit.  15,  gl.  c).  This  reverence  was 
an  act  of  respect  paid  to  the  superior  in  choir,  of  a 
lesser  degree  than  the  solemn  inclination  or  bowing 
towards  the  altar. 

The  reasons  why  the  ‘“pax,”  or  rather  “osculum 
pads,”  was  given  (see  Lyndw.,  lib.  iii.  tit.  23,  gl.  k) 
were  very  different  from  any  recommendation  of 
personal  reverence.  There  is  necessarily  no  order 
in  the  rubric  for  its  exhibition  at  the  time  when 
the  “ pax  brede  ” or  Gospel  book-cover  was  pre- 
sented to  the  members  of  choir,  because  the  act  was 
in  itself  a substitute  for  the  old  practice  of  mutual 
salutation.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

Having  recently  been  permitted  to  search  the 
Act  Books  of  the  Lichfield  Chapter,  I noted  that 
at  a visitation  of  the  vicars  choral,  made  by  the 
dean  in  17(i6,  one  of  the  queries  put  to  the  vicars 
was  whether  they  were  careful  in  “ reverently 
bowing  to  the  holy  table  at  entering  and  leaving 
the  quire,  on  crossing  it,  or  on  going  to  read  the 
lessons.”  They  answered  that  this  rule  was  “ for 
most  part  observed.”  There  was  a similar  query 
and  a similar  answer  in  a visitation  of  1714;  but 
this  and  other  cpieries  relating  to  decency  of 
worship  were  omitted  by  Dean  Penny  in  his  visita- 
tion of  1732.  J.  Charles  Cox. 

Chevia  House,  Helper. 

Stratford  Family  (5“'  S.  x.  249,  375.) — It  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  John  Stratford  named  by  Mr. 
Blaydes  can  claim  the  title  of  Earl  of  Aldborough. 
The  late  earl,  who  died  about  three  years  ago,  was 
the  son  of  Mason  Gerard,  the  fifth  earl.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  Mason  Gerard  endeavoured  to  set 


aside  his  marriage  with  Miss  Tandy,  but  failed. 

The  late  earl  died  intestate.  ITis  personal  property 
went  to  his  mother,  who  was  alive  at  the  date  of 
his  death,  and  his  real  property  to  his  heirs-at-law, 
the  grandchildren  of  John  Stratford,  the  third 
earl.  This  John  Stratford  left  three  daughters  : 
Louisa,  who  was  married  to  the  Hon.  John  Rodney, 
and  had  a son  John  who  is  dead  ; Elizabeth, 
married  to  John  Richard  Delap  Tollemache,  whose 
son  John  is  the  present  Baron  Tollemache  of  Hel- 
mingham  ; and  Emily,  married  to  Thomas  Best,  > 

Esq.,  whose  son  John  Stratford  Best  is  now  alive.  ! 

The  title  is  extinct,  but  might  be  revived,  if  the  , 
Queen  so  willed  it,  either  in  the  nearest  of  kin,  ' 
Baron  Tollemache,  or,  in  case  of  his  unwillingness 
to  petition  for  it,  in  John  Stratford  Best. 

VfM.  Cooke,  F.S.A. 

W.  G.  Clark’s  “ Aristophanes  ” (5**^  S.  x. 
407.) — As  I am  the  writer  of  the  notice  of  my  late  , , 
friend  and  tutor  W.  G.  Clark  which  has  called  , 
forth  F.  J.  L.’s  inquiry,  I have  felt  bound  to 
support  my  own  statement  by  referring  to  another  \ 
friend,  who  may  now  be  called  the  best  authority 
on  the  subject  of  that  inquiry.  He  writes  to  me 
to-day  as  follows  : — “ About  dear  W.  G.  Clark’s 
Aristophanes ; there  is  absolutely  nothing  done  of 
which  any  use  can  be  made.  You  need  hold  out 
no  hope  of  anything  ever  being  done  that  can  be 
called  ‘ Clark’s  Aristophanes.’  What  a pathetic  | 
close  ” — he  adds  most  truly — “ to  so  sweet  and 
bright  a life  ! ” 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because,  as  I 
need  not  say,  a good  edition  of  Aristophanes  is 
very  much  wanted ; and  no  man  was  more  fitted 
to  produce  one  than  he  who  is  now  gone. 

A.  J.  M. 

Ballad,  “jSTear  Woodstock  town”  (.5‘'^  S.  x. 
389.) — One  of  the  Old  English  Ditties  in  Chappell’s 
collection,  and  printed  separately.  W.  C. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5*''  S.  x.  7 
369,  399.)— 

“ History  is  philosophy,”  &c. 

Dirmysius  expressly  states  that  the  sentence  ivas 
derived  by  him  from  Thucydides,  from  whom  I gave  the 
passage  as  translated  by  Dr.  Arnold.  En.  ilf  aeshall. 

(5t>>  S.  X.  409.) 

“ Tobacco  is  but  an  Indian  weed.” 

This  “ Song  on  Tobacco  ” appears  in  Tom  D’Urfey’s 
Pills  to  Pnrcli  Melancholy,  1699,  p.  315.  It  is  in  vol.  iii. 
p.  292  of  the  better  known  edition,  1719,  ivith  the  music. 

But  there  are  earlier  versions  of  the  same,  one  beginning, 

“ Tobacco  that  is  withered  quite,”  in  the  first  edition  of 
Merry  Drollery,  1661,  p.  26.  A modernized  version, 
beginning,  “ This  Indian  weed  now  withered  quite,”  is 
given  in  ithe  pretty  but  carelessly  edited  Illustrated  Boole 
of  English  Song,  p.  150,  no  date,  but  about  1855.  It  is 
adapted  from  a broadside  copy,  dated  1672,  “ The  Indian 
weed  withered  quite.”  I have  three  other  printed  copies : 
one  in  Philomel,  1744,  p.  112 ; another  in  Vocal  Magazine, 
before  1781,  p.  31,  “Tobacco’s  but  an  Indian  weed.” 
The  earliest  dated  copy  known  to  me  remains  to  be  men- 
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tioneJ.  It  is  in  The  Marroio  of  Complements  (sic),  1654, 
p.  176,  entitled  •'  Meditations  on  Tobacco,”  and  beginning’ 
“Why  should  we  so  much  despise  1”  It  is  attributed  to 
“G.  W.,”  probably  George  AVitber.  J,  W.  Ebsworth. 

See  it,  and  all  about  it,  in  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time,  pp.  563-4.  AVii.  Ciiappell. 

“ They  never  fail  who  die,”  &c. 

Byron's  Marino  Faliero,  ii,  2. 

Freijk.  Rule. 

(5>i'  S.  X.  389,  419.) 

“ Glissez,  mortels,”  &c. 

I have  a MS.  translation  of  the  above,  written  about 
the  same  time  as  that  by  Dr.  Johnson  : — 

“ How  light  o’er  the  ice’s  thin  level  they  glide. 

That  glistens  above,  deep  dettruction  to  hide  1 
Po  skim  over  Pleasure’s  gay  surface  and  know 
That  too  is  a snare  cov’ring  mischief  below,” 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 


l«t^rcn<tncmi<i. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  he. 

Will  Correspondents  kindly  intending  to  contribute 
to  our  Christmas  Number  be  good  enough  to  forward 
their  communications,  headed  “ Christmas,”  without 
delay  % 


The  ll’'o?'/'s  of  Rohert  Burns.  Vol.  IV.  Prose.  (Edin- 
burgh, William  Paterson.) 

Mr.  W.  Scott  Douglas,  in  carrying  on  the  great  task  he 
has  undertaken,  is  as  thorough  as  he  is  modest.  So  little 
does  he  obtrude  himself  on  the  reader’s  notice  as  the 
editor  of  Burns’s  IPor/iS  that  his  name  does  not  even 
occur  in  the  title-page  or  on  the  cover  of  any  one  of  the 
sumptuous  volumes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  now  before 
us ; and  so  indefatigably  does  he  pursue  every  detail 
affecting  the  works  and  career  of  the  poet,  that  if  the 
second  division  of  his  labours  close  as  worthily  as  it  has 
begun  in  this  fourth  volume  (the  first  of  the  prose  writ- 
ings), we  shall  have  a monumental  edition  of  Burns  not 
to  be  superseded  by  anything  less  than  a great  windfall 
of  new  unlooked-for  material.  Of  the  three  volumes 
wherein  the  life-story  of  the  great  Scots  bard  is  told  by 
himself  in  verse,  with  every  aid  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  asked  of  the  editor,  we  have  already  recorded 
our  high  and  hearty  approval.  And  in  welcoming  the 
present  instalment  of  the  same  life-story  told  in  prose 
our  praise  should  certainly  be  unabated.  Mr.  Douglas 
seems  to  have  been  at  almost  infinite  pains  to  collate 
already  published  documents  with  original  manuscripts, 
to  fill  in  missing  passages,  correct  dates  &c.,  to  collect 
unpublished  documents,  and,  arranging  everything  in  an 
amended  chronological  order,  to  elucidate  in  passing  the 
story  thus  connectedly  told  by  the  poet.  The  source  of 
every  document  is  clearly  specified  at  its  head,  and  im- 
portant variations  are  given  in  foot-notes ; and  each 
letter  (for  the  volume  consists  mainly  of  letters)  is 
numbered  with  a figure  showing  its  place  among  those 
addressed  to  the  particular  correspondent.  Mr.  Douglas 
is  the  first  to  print  accurately  and  fully  the  long  auto- 
biographic letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  with  which  the  series 
properly  opens;  and  he  has  done  a good  service  to  stu- 
dents in  printing  verbatim  et  literatim  from  the  MS. 
Burns’s  Common-place  Book,  prose  and  verse,  with  all 
faults,  enabling  us  to  follow  the  poet’s  educational  pro- 
gress. Besides  these  two  important  pieces  there  are  in 
all  twenty-two  letters  and  seven  other  items  in  the  body 
of  the  volume,  which,  “ either  wholly  or  in  part,  are  here 
first  included  in  a professedly  full  edition  of  the  Author’s 
works”;  and  there  are  five  items  in  the  appendix  to 
which  the  same  somewhat  vague  description  refers. 


Some  of  the  twenty-two  letters  are  added  to  from  the 
original  MSS.,  some  merely  gathered  from  outlying- 
printed  sources;  but  thirteen  of  them  are  here  published 
tor  the  first  time,  and  of  these  thirteen,  three  are  of  very 
considerable  interest  and  importance.  One  of  the  letters 
completed  (from  a private  print)  is  that  of  iMarch  3 1788 
gi'^en  by  Cunningham  in 
1834.  It  IS  about  J ean  Armour,  and  very  little  to  Burns’s 
credit.  Altogether  the  volume  is  intensely  interesting 
and  the  illustrations  are  as  good  as  those  in  the  other 
volumes. 

AVe  are  glad  that,  under  the  title  of  Selected  Essays 
(Longrnans),  Mr.  Hayward  has  been  induced  to  send  forth 
some  of  his  delightful  essays  ; we  can  only  wish  that  he 

had  been  prevailed  on  to  republish  the  whole  of  them. 

From  ^Messrs.  Macmillan  we  have  received  part  iv.  of 
Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  and  the 
new  edition  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  The  Roman  and  the 
from  Messrs.  AV.  Tegg,  Berkeley’s  treatise  on 
The  Principles  of  Hieman  Knowledge,  with  introduction 
by  Collyns  Simon,  LL.D.,— from  Messrs.  Shaw,  another 
of  Miss  Holt’s  books,  Margery  s Son;  or.  Until  He  Find 
h,  being  a fifteenth  century  tale  of  the  Court  of  Scot- 
land,— and  from  Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  a new 
edition  of  H.  Young’s  Virgil's  FEneid,  revised  and  im- 
proved, with  copious  additional  notes,  by  T.  H.  Lindsay 
Leary,  D.G.L. 


The  December  number  of  the  Foreign  Church  CkronicK 
will  contain  an  article  on  Henri  Perreyve,  by  the  author 
of  Mademoiselle  Mori. 


We  must  call  special  attenlionio  the  follotoing  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

J.  AV.  H.  T. — AVe  cannot  trace  any  printed  edition  of 
Dugdale’s  A'^isitation  of  Cheshire,  166-3,  in  the  volumes  of 
either  the  Harleian  or  the  Chetham  Societies,  but  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  search  the  Transactions  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic  Society  (Liverpool, 
14  vols.,  1854-62).  Concerning  the  access  by  the  public 
to  the  library  of  Heralds’  College,  Mark  Noble  tells  us- 
that,  according  to  a return  to  Parliament  made  by  the. 
College  in  the  year  1800,  by  the  rules  and  orders  then  in 
force  “ one  of  the  six  heralds  and  one  of  the  four  pur- 
suivants attend  in  the  public  office  in  monthly  rotation; 
and  the  office  is  accessible  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  the  evening.”  The  later  regulations  will  be  found 
in  Sims’s  Manual  for  the  Genealogist.  Harleian  MSS. 
are  open  to  all  readers  at  the  .British  Museum  under 
the  same  rules  as  MSS.  generally.  Lansd.  689  and 
Hargrave  497,  in  the  British  Museum,  contain  MS. 
catalogues  of  the  library  of  the  College  of  Arms.  The 
A'isitation  of  1663  is  MS.  C.  28  at  Heralds’  College. 

H.  B.  B. — Mr.  Thoms  begs  to  thank  our  correspondent, 
but  unfortunately  the  copies  of  the  Secret  History  in  the 
British  Museum  do  not  contain  the  sixteen  pages  follow- 
ing p.  viii  of  prefatory  matter  which  he  so  much  desires 
to  see. 

AVilliam  j.  AVebb. — “Banyan  day”  is  a marine  term 
for  those  days  on  which  sailors  have  no  flesh  meat,  and 
is  probably  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Banians, 
a caste  of  Hindoos  who  entirely  abstained  from  all 
animal  food. 

H.  G.G.  (“  Forgive,  blest  shade,”  &c,) — See  “N.  & Q.,” 
5f'>  S.  V.  159,  272. 

Anglo-Scotus. — AATll  you  kindly  favour  us  with  your 
present  London  address  1 
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C.  S.  Jerram. — The  discussion  is  closed. 

A.  II. — Many  thanks  for  the  list. 

C.  J.  B. — Both  titles  are  used. 

InOuisitive.— Next  week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


Just  published,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards, 

T^RURY'S  COMICAL  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

-1.-'  It  is  a Real  Grnmmar,  but  in  an  amusing  point  of  view,  being 
Extractic,  Fantastic,  Idiomatic,  Methodic.  Phlegmatic,  Theatric,  and 
Graphic.  It  will  teach  you  French  in  less  than  no  time.  Illustrated 
wi^h  .'50  Funny  Woodcuts.  Funny  Examples  m English  and  French; 
contains  a New  and  Funny  Play  by  Shakspeare’s  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  in  French  and  English. 

London:  GEORGE  RIVERS. 


Price  Three  Guineas, 

A N ORDINARY  of  BRITISH  ARMORIALS  : 

/a  a Dictionary  of  Goats  of  Arms,  so  arranged  that  the  Names  of 
Families  whose  shields  have  been  placed  upon  Buildings,  Seals,  Plate, 
Glass.  &c.,can  be  readily  ascertained.  By  the  late  J.  W.  PAPWORTU, 
and  Edited  from  p.  (iilS  by  A.  W.  lilORANT,  P.s.A. 

In  1,125  pages,  8vo.  double  columus,  stitched,  to  bind  in  l or  2 vols. 
Address  direct,  Mr.  W.  PAPWORTH,  3‘h  Bloomsbury  Street,  W.C. 


IXiTARION  & CO.  have  now  on  SALE,  and 

itX  Readily  Arranged  for  Inspection,  the  following  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS:- 

3,00u  VIEWS  of  SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL,  including  Conies  of  the 
PICTURES  at  MADRID  and  Elsewhere. 

2.000  VIEWS  of  INDIA  ; also  the  RAJAHS  and  SUITES. 

1.000  VIEWS  of  JAPAN  and  the  JAPANESE. 

VIEWS  of  CYPRUS,  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  ENGLAND,  ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND,  &c. 

COLLECTIONS  Completed,  Collated,  Mounted,  Titled.  Bound  into 
Volumes,  Portfolioed,  or  Framed.  Portraits  Enlarged  and  Coloured. 
22  AND  23,  SOHO  SQUARE  (Ground  Floor). 


pHUBB  & SON 

V ' Have  been  AWARDED  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1878,  THREE 
PRIZE  MEDALS  and  HONOURABLE  MENTION  for  their 
DETECTOR  LOCKS.  BANKERS’  STEEL  SAFES,  and  ART 
METAii  WORK.  Makers  to  the  Queen,  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  Principal  British  Banks. 

128,  Queen  Victoria  Street.  E.C..  7 
68,  St.  JamcH’s  Street,  Pall  Mall,  > London, 

57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  j 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  post  free. 


LAZENBY  & SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES, 

• and  CONDIMENTS. — E.  LAZENBY  & SON,  sole  proprietors 
of  the  celebrated  receipts,  and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles.  .Sauces, 
and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished  by  their  name, 
beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is 
guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92,  Wigmore  Street.  Cavendish 
Square  (late  6,  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18,  Trinity 
Street,  London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The 

admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to 
observe  that  each  bottle  prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  & SON  bears  the 
label,  used  so  many  years,  signed  “Elizabeth  Lazeuby.” 


MR.  SMILES’S  NEW  WORK, 

LIFE  OF  EGBERT  DICK 

(BAKER  OF  THURSO),  GEOLOGIST  AND  BOTANIST, 

IS  NOW  READY. 

Also,  Fifteenth  Thousand, 

MR.  SMILES’S  LIFE  OP  THOMAS  EDWARD 

(SHOEMAKER  OF  BANFF),  NATURALIST. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  & GO.’S 
VIOLET  AND  MILLEFLEUR  POWDER 

FOR  THE 

TOILET  AND  NURSERY. 

Universally  admired  for  its  Purity  and  Exquisite  Fragrance. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  EFFICIENCY  AND  PURITY, 

From  the  First  Analytical  Chemists  of  the  day,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  93,  UPPER  THAMES 
STREET,  LONDON,  and  in  future  will  be  issued  with  every  Packet  sold  by  us. 
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NOTES: — “ L’Oftice. . . .des  PSnitens  du  Saint  Nomde  Jesus, 
dits  Boui-ras,”  1784,  441— Alliterative  and  other  Verbal 
Catches,  442— The  Christian  Name  Cospatric  or  Gospatrio, 
443— Welsh  Maxims— The  Earl  of  Dumbarton,  444— A Coin- 
cidence-Canning's Death— Mint— Richelieu— Count  Solins 
-The  Weavers  of  Durham— “The  Blossoms Tumulus 
Elisabethm  Reginm  Anglise,  Ac.,”  445. 

QUERIES : — When  do  Sheriffs  take  Office  ? — MS.  Poems  : 
Printed?— “Society  of  Chiffonniers ’’-Flock-Master,  44C— 
A Village  Custom  — Irish  Superstition  — “ Hems  ’’  — 
Bindery  ’’—Treatment  of  Small-pox  in  the  Olden  Time— 
J.  Walker,  Lexicographer— Lectures  on  London— “The 
Young  Waltonian  J.  Davis:  W.  Atkins,  Painters— 
Nicholas  Ashe,  447— “Ildolce  far  niente  ”— Charge  upon 
a Seal— Watney’s  Distillery,  Battersea- Trinity  College, 
Dublin— Author  Wanted— Sir  .John  Bayly—“  Statutes  ” — 
Authors  Wanted,  448. 

REPLIES : — “The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hilt,"  448— “ The  groan- 
ing-board,”  450— Bequests  in  Old  Wills.  451 — The  Duke 
d’Enghien’s  Widow,  452— Dr.  John  Speed,  the  Poet— The 
Baptism  of  a Negro— Grundy  Family — Crown  Piece  of  1670, 
453— “ Aisible ’’ — The  Champion  of  England— “ Dunce ’’ ; 
“ Clerk,’’  454— Vandunk — “ House  of  Baton  ’’—Alley  Family 
— “ Choirochorographia,”  —Ball  Hughes— Fontenoy.  455 

— Margaret  Aguillon — “Sp.arling’’ — “ Fiorin  grass ’’—Jingo 
— “As,”  45G— “Paddle  your  own  canoe” — “The  Princess 
Olive  ’’—Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  Actress— The  Sign  of  Absalom — 
Tortosa,  457 — “A  little  dish,”  &c. — “ Seif ’’—Walker— Sir 
N.  Bacon— Zoffany— Rushton  Hall  Inscription — “ Give 
peace ’’—Drayton— W'igs  and  Kneebreeches—”  Hyperion,” 
458— Blooming  of  Pictures— Wakes  in  Cheshire— Kensing- 
ton and  Bayswater — Misereres— Authors  Wanted,  450. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS : — “ Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society”— 
“ Kevue  Mensuelle  Revue  PrSliistorique,”  &c. 

Notices  to  Correspondents,  ire. 


’“L’OPFICE DES  PENITENS  DU  SAINT  NOM 

DE  JESUS,  DITS  BOURRAS,”  1784. 

Readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  not  take  it  amiss  to 
have  laid  before  them  the  description  of  a volume 
■which  is  said  to  be  so  rare  as  to  be  almost,  if  not 
quite,  unique.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Lawley,  and  the  account  of 
it  appended  to  this  notice  is  in  the  main  a memo- 
randum furnished  to  the  Rev.  Sir  William  H. 
Cope,  who  has  seen  the  book,  and,  affirming  its 
special  and  curious  character,  is  inclined  to  ac- 
quiesce in  its  claim  to  that  of  extreme  rarity  also. 
The  knowledge  which  both  these  gentlemen  have 
acquired  about  books  of  this  cl’ass  makes  the 
presumption  extremely  probable.  It  is  a small 
8vo.,  7h  in.  by  5 in.,  pp.  368,  bound  in  French 
green  morocco,  gilt  and  bordered,  without  arms  on 
the  sides.  Its  title-page  sets  forth — 

“L’Office  du  TrSs-Saint  Nom  de  Jesus,  selon  le 
Concile  de  Trent  efc  la  Reformation  de  N.S.  P.  le  Pape 
-Clement  VIII. ; AnoMENifi  des  Trois  Offices  de  la  Tres- 
Sainte  Vierge,  de  I’Ofiice  de  Passion,  de  I’Office  des 
Morts,  et  des  Offices  de  la  Semaine  Sainte,  qui  se  disent 
dans  les  Chapelles  des  Penitens  du  Saint  Nora  de  Jesus, 
dits  Bourras.  P.B.  Fait  imprimer  par  le  Frere  Louis- 
Anionin  Daumas.  1784.” 

“Therese  Beaupre”  in  MS.  on  the  flyleaf,  a previous 
possessor ; memorandum  in  MS.  in  the  book  ; — 


“ Auteur  du  Livre— Louis-Antonin  Daumas,  de  Mar- 
seille, frere  en  1766,  Pere  vice-reeteur  en  1785,  Pere 
recteur  1814,  Recteur  ii  nouveau  1821.  Office  de  la 
Confrerie^  des  Bourras,  qui  sont  charges  d’enterrer  les 
Guillotines.  Societe  des  gens  riches  et  pieux.” 

“Note  made  for  me  by  Bois-Estellon.  [S.  W.  L.]” 

^ This  book  is  unique.  It  is  the  office  book  of  a con- 
frerie  of  Marseilles  commonly  called  Les  Bouras  [i.e.  bout- 
rase]  because,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  orders 
of  Penitents,  they  had  the  ‘ bout  ’ of  their  hoods  ‘rase,’ 
cut  short.  They  only  leave  the  convent  once  in  50  years, 
and  were  [originally  formed  ■?]  permitted  in  1783  to  bury 
the  dead  who  were  guillotined.  Their  members  were  all 
rich.  The  order  is  not  extinct,  and,  except  for  the  cut 
hood,  their  dress  is  like  the  Capuchin  Friars’.  Bought  of 
Bois-Estellon,  the  famous  old  Libraire  of  Marseilles, 
Jan.  5,  1876.  They  seem  from  p.  105  to  have  been 
seventy-two  in  number,  like  our  Lord’s  disciples.  There 
is  some  extraordinary  patois  at  p.  358.”— S.  W.  L.’s  MS. 
note. 

Thi.s  “patois  occurs  in  a FToel  which  represents 
a dialogue  between  an  angel  and  a shepherd,  and, 
if  space  permit,  I would,  out  of  many,  add  the  two 
following  stanzas  : — 

“ L'  Ange. 

O Sus,  Pasteur,  5 la  riche  nouvelle  ! 

Ca,  qh,  levez-vous  tous, 

Vous  en  aurez  jamais  une  plus  belle, 

Dieu  s’est  fait  chair  pour  nous; 

Un  Dieu  Enfant  loge  dans  une  e'table, 

0 qu’il  est  almable  ! la, 

0 qu'il  est  aimable. 

R.  UnDieu. 

Le  Pasteur. 

Chu,  quesiesso,  bessai  sera  quauqu’  Angi, 

Ausi  canta  taut  ben, 

You  mes  avis  que  bevi  & que  mangi 
Tant  me  levi  conten  ; 

Reveillen-nous  & seguen  de  la  clique, 

Canten  de  musique  tous, 

Canten  de  musique. 

R.  Reveillen.” 

All  the  Noels  are  very  curious.  They  are  sixteen 
in  number  : — one  for  Te  Deum;  five  on  the 
greater  canticles  (comprising  two  for  Magni- 
ficat) ; nine  from  the  first  mass  of  Christmas  Day 
to  that  of  the  Three  Kings’  Day  inclusive  ; and 
one,  a “ Salutation  ” to  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
These  are  in  the  vernacular,  farsed  occasionally 
with  Latin  refrains.  I should  add  that  “ 0 Salu- 
taris,”  the  salutation  for  the  Holy  Sacrament  in 
Advent,  is  followed  by  sixteen  other  salutations 
for  use  throughout  the  year.  The  hymn  in  the 
second  Evensong  of  the  Holy  Name  is  “Jam  quod 
qusesivi  video,”  and  there  are  ten  hymns  and 
anthems  for  Compline  when  the  office  is  over, 
beside  the  Compline  hymn  “ Te  lucis,”  to  be  sung 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  service.  In  this  par- 
ticular Daumas  has  not  adopted  the  custom  of 
varying  (as  in  Sarum)  the  service  hymn  at  Com- 
pline, according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

Thus  abruptly  I must  take  my  leave  of  this 
choice  body  of  hours,  offices,  prayers,  meditations, 
litanies,  rites — indeed  of  devotions  generally,  drawn 
up,  as  it  would  seem,  primarily  for  the  use  of  some 
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thirty-seven  congregations  of  Penitents  Secular, 
alhliated  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  confraternity 
of  the  Bourras.  W,  J.  B. 


ALLITERATIVE  AND  OTHER  VERBAL 
CATCHES. 

I have  collected  a few  examples  in  three  or  four 
languages,  and  shall  he  glad  to  see  more  added  to 
them.  “ Collected  ” i.s,  however,  scarcely  the  right 
word,  as  I have  not  given  myself  any  trouble  to 
seek  for  examples,  and  those  I give  have  accidentally 
or  incidentally  been  brought  under  my  notice,  and 
this  will  account  for  the  very  small  number  I have 
to  offer. 

These  catches,  if  I may  call  them  so,  as  being 
intended  to  catch  and  trip  up  the  unfortunate 
individual  who  is  invited  to  repeat  them,  seem  to 
me  to  fall  into  two  classes.  In  the  one  class  the 
alliteration  is  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it ; in  the  other  the  alliteration  is  only  partial, 
though  still  marked. 

I will  begin  with  class  i.  In  English  we  have 
the  well-known 

“ Peter  Piper  picked  a peck  of  pickle  pepper. 

Did  Peter  Piper  pick  a peck  of  pickle  pepper  ? 

If  Peter  Piper  picked  a peck  of  pickle  pepper, 

Where  is  the  peck  of  pickle  pepper  Peter  Piper  picked?” 

This  is  what  I am  assured  is  the  correct  version, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  one,  for  I myself 
have,  so  it  seems  to  me,  generally  heard  the 
“ pickle  ” left  out,  and  the  second  line  certainly 
sometimes  runs,  “ A peck  of  (pickle)  pepper  Peter 
Piper  picked.” 

Another  instance  is  “ Gig- whip.”  But  surely 
this  is  not  alliterative,  I hear  some  one  say ; and 
“gig- whip”  alone  certainly  is  not  so,  but  as  it  is 
required  to  repeat  “ gig- whip  ” many  times  as  fast 
as  possible,  I think  I am  entitled  to  include  it  in 
my  first  class. 

In  French  I have  only  one  example,  viz.,  “ Ton 
th6  t’a-t-il  ote  ta  toux  ? ” 

In  German  I have  not  a single  example.  I have 
indeed  frequently  been  asked  by  Germans  to  say 
“ acht  hundert  acht  und  achtzig  ” very  quickly, 
but  this  is  not  a made-up  sentence  like  those  I 
have  already  given,  and  there  is  but  little  difficulty. 

In  Italian  I have  : — 

“ I!  papa  pesa  il  pepe  a Pisa, 

E Pisa  pesa  il  pepe  al  papa.”* 

This  has  some  resemblance  to  our  “Peter 
Piper,”  &c. 

These  are  the  examples  which  I have  collected 
of  class  i. 

In  class  ii.  I have  a few  examples — in  English, 
Italian,  and,  strange  to  say,  Bohemian.  It  is 
indeed  strange  that  I should  have  an  example 

* That  is, 

“ The  pope  weighs  the  pepper  for  Pisa, 

And  Pisa  weighs  the  pepper  for  the  pope.” 


in  Bohemian,  for  I never  spent  more  than  a fort- 
night in  Bohemia  (in  1858),  and  I never  studied 
the  language  excepting  during  that  fortnight,  and 
yet,  without  any  effort  upon  my  part,  this  example 
came  into  my  hands.  Now  I have  known  French 
more  or  less  for  forty  years  and  upwards,  and  yet 
it  was  not  until  about  five  years  ago  that  I picked 
up  the  example  I have  given  above,  and  I should 
not  have  had  that  if  I had  not  asked  for  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  “ Peter  Piper.”  t S 

In  English  I have  the  well-known  “ They  say,® 
J ohn,  that  you  say  I say  ‘ I say  ’ before  every  word 
that  I say.  Now,  John,  if  I do  say  ‘ I say  ’ before 
every  word  that  I say,  it  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  say  I say  ‘ I say  ’ before  every  word  that  I 
say.”  And  I think  I may  also  cite  as  an  example 
the  following,  which  has  come  up  quite  recently, 
viz.,  “ I saw  Esau  kissing  Kate  ; she  saw  I saw 
Esau.” 

In  Italian  I have  two  examples.  The  one  is  : — 

“ Sopra  la  panca,  la  capra  campa; 

Sotto  la  panca,  la  capra  crepa.”J 

The  other  runs  : “ Questo  scioperato  ha  guadagnato 
cinque  mila  cinque  cento  cinquanta  cinque  scellini 
scelti.”§ 

The  Bohemian  example  runs  as  follows : “ Strjelil 
strjelec  prjes  trji  strjechy  ; zastrjelil  na  trjetl 
strjeshe  trji  a trjidcet  krjepelek.”||  I must  allow, 
however,  that  I am  not  quite  sure  about  all  these 
words.*!!  The  Bohemian  lady  who  was  kind  enough 


f I did  indeed  pick  up  a second  very  good  example 
(belonging  to  class  ii ) in  Paris  three  or  four  weeks  ago, 
but  it  is  unfortunately  far  too  thoroughly  French  to  be 
adapted  to  the  columns  of  “N.  & Q.”  Anybody  that 
asks  for  it  privately  may  have  it. 

J “ Upon  the  bench  the  she-goat  lives; 

Under  the  bench  the  she-goat  dies.” 

§ “ This  idle  fellow  has  gained  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-five  choice  shillings.”  Scioperato  may, 
however,  mean  “out  of  work.” 

II  I am  afraid  that  Bohemian  scholars  will  have  soma 
difficulty  in  recognizing  this  as  Bohemian,  for  the  sound 
which,  out  of  regard  for  the  printer,  I have  represented  by 
rj,  and  which  occurs  in  nearly  every  word,  is  in  Bohemiau 
books  represented  by  an  r with  a little  mark  over  it  re- 
sembling a V,  and  like  that  which  is  used  in  ticking  or 
checking  accounts,  whilst  the  sh  in  strjeshe  would  be  an  s 
with  the  same  mark  over  it.  The  meaning  of  the  words 
is ; “A  marksman  shot  over  three  roofs ; on  the  third  roof 
he  killed  three  and  thirty  quails.”  The  German  version 
I'uns  : “ Ein  Schiitze  schosz  fiber  drei  Dacher ; am  dritten 
Dache  erschosz  er  drei  und  dreiszig  Wachteln.”  One 
would  have  expected  rather  at  the  third  shot  than  on  the 
third  roof,  for  if  the  marksman  shot  over  the  roofs  how 
could  he  kill  quails  on  any  one  of  them?  Still  we  are 
not  told  that  he  shot  three  times,  whilst  we  are  told  that 
there  were  three  roofs,  and  we  do  not  expect  to  find 
superlative  sense  in  these  amusing  trifles. 

^ Thus,  for  example,  the  first  letter  in  the  word  which.' 
I have  written  zastrjelil  looks  more  like  an  n in  the 
original,  and  nastrjeiil  is  the  past  tense  of  a Bohemian 
verb.  But  as  the  Bohemian  lady  has  rendered  this  verb 
erschosz  in  German,  and  nastrjeliti  (the  infinitive)  is  in 
my  dictionary  given  the  meaning  of  anschieszen  only,  I 
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to  give  me  a little  instruction  in  Bohemian  during 
my  short  stay  wrote  them  down  for  me  at  the  end 
of  my  Bohemian  grammar ; but,  unfortunately,  she 
wrote  them  in  pencil,  and  as  twenty  years  have 
elapsed,  and  the  book  has  travelled  about,  they 
have  become  almost  obliterated.  Fortunately  I 
wrote  down  also,  from  her  dictation,  her  own 
rendering  of  the  words  in  German,  and  this  (which 
will  be  found  in  noteH),  though  very  faint,  is  still 
perfectly  legible,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
about  the  meaning  of  the  words.  I have,  as  I have 
said,  .scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
it  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  with  no  other 
help  than  that  of  the  almost  obliterated  pencd 
marks,  the  German  translation,  my  very  small 
Bohemian  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  mj'  memory  (for  I often  read  them  over 
after  they  were  written,  and  indeed  learned  them 
by  heart),  I should  have  been  able  to  reconstruct 
the  sentence  without  having  made  some  mistakes, 
and  I shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  any  Bohemian 
scholar  will  be  kind  enough  to  point  them  out. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  almost  every  word  an  rj 
(see  note  II)  occurs,* *  and  it  is  this  rather  than  any 
attempt  at  alliteration  which  causes  the  difficulty 
in  pronunciation.  Indeed,  in  our  own  “Peter 
Piper  ” there  is  no  difficulty  in  bringing  out  the  'p 
at  the  beginning  of  each  word  : it  is  in  the  interior 
of  the  words  that  the  mistakes  are  made. 

In  conclusion,  I again  express  the  hope  that 
additions  may  be  made  to  this  collection. 

F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 


THE  CHKISTIAX  NAME  COSPATRIC  OR 
GOSPATRIC. 

The  historians  and  descendants  of  the  great 
and  illustrious  house  of  Dunbar,  in  which  this 
singular  Christian  name  was  first  renowned,  in 
the  persons  of  the  three  earls  who  flourished 
from  1066  to  1166,  have  generally  said  that  it  is  a 
contraction  or  corruption  of  “ Comes  Patricius.” 
I would  venture  to  suggest  a different  origin,  forti- 
fied by  the  evidence  of  charters.  I have  seen  no 
deed  in  which  the  first  Cospatric  appears.  There 
are  many  where  the  second  and  third  occur.  In 
the  inquisition  of  David,  Prince  of  Cumbria 
Glasg.,  p.  5),  a.d.  1116,  immediately  after  David’s 
wife  Matilda  and  his  nephew  William,  “ Cos- 
patricius  frater  Dalfin,  Waldef  frater  suits,  Cos- 
patricius  filius  Uctred,  Cospatricius  filius  Alden,” 


have  preferred  the  past  of  the  verb  zastrjeliti,  which 
is  given  the  meaning  of  erschieszen. 

* The  j in  this  rj  is  to  be  pronounced  very  much  as 
the  .)  in  the  French  ye,  whilst  the  shortest  possible  e (also 
as  in  the  French  je)  is  heard  between  the  rand  they’. 
The  sound  is  easy  enough  when  it  has  been  once  heard. 
The  7'Z  in  Pelrzywalslci,  the  name  of  a well-known  fancy 
baker  in  Regent  Street,  is  pronounced  in  very  much  the 
same  way. 


appear  as  witnesses.  All  were  men  of  high  rank, 
and  the  first  is  the  March  Earl.”  He  again 
occurs  in  two  of  the  Coldingham  charters  (Raine’s 
N.  Durham,  App.,  p.  25)  as  “ Gospatricius  comes, 
frater  Dolfini,”  and  “ Gospatric  comes  ” simply. 
His  son  occurs  in  another  of  these  charters  {ib., 
p.  26)  as  “ Gospatricius  comes,  filius  Gospatricii 
comitis,  fratris  Dolfini.”  He  also  appears  in  the 
Jieg.  Glasg.  (pp.  14  and  48)  as  “ Cospatricius 
comes  ” in  a charter  of  Malcolm  the  Maiden  (in 
the  index  he  is  carelessly  confounded  with  another 
Cospatric,  Sheriff  of  Roxburgh),  and  also  in  a 
“ convencion  ” between  Jocelyn,  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, and  Roger  of  Valoins,  where  the  next  witness 
after  the  king,  William  the  Lyon,  is  “Cospatricius 
comes.”  In  the  Chartulary  of  Coldstream  (Hark 
MSS.,  Brit.  Museum)  he  also  appears  twice,  grant- 
ing charters  (Nos.  8 and  11)  as  “Cospatricius 
comes.”  And  his  son  Waltheof  (or  Waldeve) 
always  calls  him  “ Cospatricius  comes.” 

Now,  it  is  surely  an  error  to  suppose  that  these 
three  earls  tautologically  styled  themselves  “Earl- 
Patric,  Earl,”  as  we  must  conclude  on  the  theory  of 
the  first  two  words  being  a corruption  or  contraction 
from  the  Latin,  and  that,  too,  all  at  once  during 
the  life  of  the  first  Cospatric.  The  name,  though 
not  at  all  a common  one,  and  not  much  known  out 
of  the  March  earls  and  their  immediate  connexions, 
was  used  by  humbler  persons  at  a very  early  date. 
In  the  Glasgow  Chartulary,  p.  89,  there  is  a very 
curious  document  regarding  the  boundaries  of 
Stobbo,  a place  in  Peeblesshire,  at  least  as  early 
as  1200  (if  not  earlier),  where  there  is  a long  list  of 
witnesses.  Among  these  are  “ Cospatric  the  hermit 
of  Kylbeuhoc”  and  “Cospatric  romefare.”  This 
latter  epithet  must  mean,  I think,  that  he  had 
“fared  to  Rome”  (the  Teutonic  “fahren”).  These 
Cospatrics  had  nothing  to  do  with  earldoms.  The 
prefix  “Cos”  must  therefore  have  some  other 
meaning.  In  this  document  there  appear  the 
names  of  “ Cosmungho,  the  priest  of  Edolueston,” 
and  “ Cosouold,  sou  of  Muryn,  at  Oliver’s  Castle  ” 
(the  ancient  seat  of  the  Frasers). 

Now  in  those  early  centuries  even  great  nobles 
did  not  presume  to  adopt  the  names  of  our  Lord 
or  the  saints  as  their  own  without  a prefix  showing 
their  humility.  Thus  we  find  Gil-Christ  (servant  of 
Christ),  Maol-Jos  and  Gill-ies  (servant  of  Jesus), 
Gil-Audreas,  Gil-Bride,  Gil-Patric,  Gil-Morj^,  Gil- 
Fillan,  Gil-Espic,  Gil-Oolm,  and  Mal-Colm— the 
servant  of  Andrew,  of  Bride  or  Bridget,  of  Patric, 
of  Mary,  of  Fillan,  of  the  Bishop,  and  of  Columba. 
There  are  many  more  of  these,  some  yet  existing 
in  Scotland  as  surnames.  “ Cos  ” must  have  some 
kindred  meaning — “ servant,  friend,  or  disciple”  of 
Patric,  or  Mungo,  or  Ouold,  as  in  the  above 
patronymics.  Though  no  Celtic  scholar,  I would 
incline  to  find  a Celtic  or  Pictish  origin  for  the 
great  Northumbrian  earl’s  name.  There  is  strong 
presumption  that  a connexion  existed  between 
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Maldred  or  his  son  Cospatric,  and  Crinan,  Abbot 
of  Dunkeld,  farther  of  “ the  gracious  Duncan.” 
Tliis  at  once  takes  ns  to  the  cradle  of  Scottish 
sovereignty.  Whatever  their  origin,  Celt  or  Saxon, 
the  history  of  these  great  earls  who  once  held  the 
keys  of  the  Marches  is  always  interesting.  Titular 
dignities  have  been  taken  from  them,  but  their 
undoubted  male  descendants  still  serve  their 
country  not  the  less  ably  that  they  no  longer  are 
attended  by  the  “ Shrewsbury  Herald  ” of  that  re- 
markable personage,  George,  Earl  of  March,  the 
cousin  and  ally  of  Henry  IV.,  whom  he  powerfully 
aided  against  Hotspur  and  his  rival  Douglas. 

Anglo-Scotus. 


WELSH  MAXIMS. 

In  the  sayings  of  Oatwg  Ddoeth  (Catwg  the 
Wise)  is  a passage  having  a strong  likeness  to 
stanza  21  of  Caxton’s  Bonk  of  Curtesye : — 

“ Ami  yit  in  Arenture  ye,  if  the  case  require, 

Ye  most  speke  as  hit  may  doo  percace, 

Seuen  condicions  ohserue  as  ye  shall  hire : 

Aviso  you  well  what  ye  sey  and  in  what  place. 

Of  whom,  and  to  whom,  in  youre  mynde  compace; 
Howe  ye  shall  speke,  and  whan,  taketh  good  hede, 
This  counsilleth  the  wyse  man  wyth-outen  drede.” 

Oriel  MS.  79. 

The  passage  I speak  of  I have  Englished  thus ; — • 

“ Here  are  precepts  which  Catwg'  Ddoeth  gave  to 
Taliesin  Ben  Ecirdd  [Taliesin,  chief  of  Bards]  when  he 
was  his  pupil  : — 

“ Think  before  you  speak — 1st,  what  you  will  say ; 
2nd,  why  you  will  say  it ; 3rd,  to  whom  you  will  say  it ; 
4th,  of  whom  you  will  say  it ; 5th,  what  will  become  of 
what  you  will  say ; 6tb,  what  good  will  do  the  thing  you 
will  say ; 7th,  who  hears  the  thing  you  say. 

“ Put  your  word  (or  saying)  on  the  end  of  your  finger, 
and  turn  it  these  seven  ways,  and  no  harm  will  grow  from 
what  you  say.” 

Catwg  Ddoeth  was  abbot  of  Llanfeithan,  in 
Llancarfan  in  Glamorganshire,  and  his  pupil 
Taliesin  lived  from  520  to  570.  The  aphorisms  of 
Catwg  were  collected  by  Thomas  ab  levan  be- 
tween 1670  and  1680.  I cannot  say  how  much  of 
Thomas  ab  levan  and  how  much  of  Catwg  may  be 
in  the  sayings  fathered  on  the  latter. 

From  the  .same  place  as  the  precepts  to  Taliesin 
I English  a few  more  : — 

“ Tke  ‘ Ifs  ’ of  Catwg  Ddoeth. 

1.  If  every  fool  were  cro’vvned  we  should  all  be  kings. 

2 

3.  If  every  unwise  died,  no  one  would  be  buried,  as 
there  would  be  no  one  left  to  dig  a grave. 

4.  If  every  fool  had  horns  [there  is  no  covert  allusion 
to  “ horning  ” in  the  English  sense]  one  would  get  a 
good  sum  of  money  for  a mooly  [hornless]  man. 

5.  If  a woman  were  swift  of  foot  as  of  tongue,  she 
would  catch  enough  lightning  to  kindle  the  fire  in  the 
morning. 

6.  If  no  tongue  spake  but  truth  and  wisdom,  the 
number  of  dumb  would  be  wonderful  ” 

“ The  ‘ Buts  ’ of  Catwg  Ddoeth. 

1.  Any  fool  will  make  a parson,  but  it  needs  a wise 
man  to  make  a scholar. 


2 

3.  Any  devil  will  make  a soldier,  but  it  needs  a good 
man  to  make  a pacifier. 

4.  Any  scoundrel  will  make  a lawyer,  but  it  takes  a 
wise  man  to  make  a juror  [probably  a juror  then  in 
Wales,  as  in  England,  was  much  more  than  a juror  is 
now]. 

5.  Any  fool  can  jape  and  jangle,  but  it  needs  a wise 
man  to  hold  his  peace. 

6 ” 

There  are  some  very  mtere.sting  “ Precepts  con- 
cerning Life  and  Health,”  which  I have  not  time 
to  copy  at  present.  I have  only  time  further  to 
give  a few  trioedd  (triads) : — 

“ Three  things  make  a man  ready  for  his  dinner  : his 
wife  skilful  [a  man’s  wife  being  then  his  cook],  his  food 
wholesome,  and  his  liver  healthy. 

“ Three  things  make  a woman  unchaste  : a fair  face,  a 
foolish  head,  and  a vain  heart.”  [The  same  word  “ balch 
means  at  different  times  glad,  proud,  and  vain.]  j 

David  Salmon.  < 
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The  Earl  of  Dumbarton. — Lord  George 
Douglas,  third  son  of  William,  first  Marquess  of 
Douglas,  was  in  his  youth  page  to  Louis  XIV., 
King  of  France.  Entering  the  French  army  he 
attained  the  rank  of  major-general.  To  the  Earl, 
afterwards  Duke,  of  Lauderdale,  Prime  Minister  of 
Charles  II.,  he  in  February,  1669,  addressed 
a letter,  soliciting  the  king’s  influence,  whereby 
might  he  arranged  a different  disposition  of  his  ; 
regiment  from  that  proposed  by  the  military  autho- 
rities of  France.  The  letter  is  from  the  original  in  ' 
Baron  de  Bogoushevsky’s  collection  : — 

“ My  regiment  is  commanded  to  go  to  d’Auphine,  and 
it  is  so  reported  for  certaine  to  be  inibarqued  for  Candie 
or  upon  the  ships.  As  either  of  them  will  be  the  rouning- 
of  the  regiment  infalably,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to 
mak  it  up  againe,  so  if  your  L'*  wold  be  plaised  to  spik  to  V 
the  King,  that  his  majesty  wold  be  plaised  to  spik  to 
the  french  ambassadour  for  to  wryt  hier  to  the  King  in  „ f. 
our  faveur,  as  also  if  his  majesty  wold  be  plaised  to  wryt 
to  my  Lord  Albans  or  abbote  Montagu  for  to  spik  hier 
for  us  in  his  majesty’s  nam,  that  might  hindre  it.  The 
letters  that  cam  by  the  last  post  from  ittali  has  broght 
the  neuis  that  the  turk  has  cassed  hang  the  french 
ambassadeur,  as  soon  as  ever  he  bard  that  any  french  was 
landed  at  Candy.  If  we  should  go  ther,  I do  not  know  if  ; 
that  might  not  dow  prejudice  to  the  King’s  ambassadeur, 
and  the  inglish  merchants  that  is  in  turkie.  Yo''  Idp.  wil 
be  plaised  to  lait  me  know  his  majestyes  plaiseur  and  yo’'  ; 
aduyce  upon  the  bissinis,  for  it  is  not  ordinarily  that  i 
they  imbarque  upon  the  sheps,  but  their  ouin  subjects, 
and  I am  informed  that  we  ar  sent  as  not  being  satisfied 
with  us,  so  we  have  the  more  nid  of  his  majestye’s  re- 
commendation, and  y”  lo>’  faveur  w''‘  if  you  wold  be 
plaised  to  continu  to  us  you  will  obligg  extraimly.” 

After  tlie  treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1673  Lord  ; 
George  Douglas  was  invited  to  Britain  by 
Charles  II.,  who  in  1675  created  him  Frarl  of  Dum- 
barton. On  the  accession  of  James  11.  he  was 
constituted  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  in 
Scotland.  Charles  Eogers. 

Grampian  Lodge,  Forest  Hill. 
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A CoixcinENCE.— In  Men  and  Times  of  the 
Eevolution  (New  York,  Dana  & Co.,  1856)  is  the 
following  story  : — • 

,“A  ludicrous  incident  which  occurred  during  this 
interval  aSbrded  general  amusement  to  the  metropolis 
for  the  hour.  A newly-arrived  and  verdant  Irish  mer- 
chant requested  a friend  to  show  him  Bedlam.  Without 
explanation  he  was  taken  into  the  midst  of  the  Jews  at 
the  Stock  Exchange,  at  the  height  of  its  uproar,  who 
began  to  hustle  him  as  a green  duck.  He  rushed  to  his 
friend  and  exclaimed  in  a loud  wliisper,  ‘ They  ’re  all 
loose.  By  J 1 ’m  off,’  and  rushed  out  of  the  room.” 

In  Chambers’s  Journal  for  Sept,  last,  under 
“ Droll  Blunders,”  is  a Scotch  version  of  the  same 
incident.  As  told  hy  the  American  it  occurred  in 
1784.  Possibly  they  are  only  curious  coincidences. 

Riddle. 

Canning’s  Death,  1827. — The  following  letter 
from  the  late  Lord  Broughton,  better  known  as 
John  Cain  Hobhou.se,  M.P.  for  Westminster,  is,  I 
think,  worthy  of  a place  in  the  pages  of  “N.  & Q.” : 

“ W’hitton  Park,  August  9th. 

“ My  Dear  Sir, — I do  save  my  newspapers  and  have 
done  so  ever  since  heaven  knows  when,  that  is  to  say 
during  the  sessions  of  Pai  lianient,  for  I do  not  take  in 
any  newspaper  when  I am  not  living  in  London.  I have 
now,  however,  written  to  llidgway  to  send  the  Times  to 
me  for  the  remainder  of  the  month,  as  I shall  be  rather 
curious  to  see  what  arrangements  the  gentlemen  in  ofiice 
will  make  with  the  gentlemen  out  of  office,  and  also  to 
know  in  what  manner  Mr.  Barnes  and  his  clever  co- 
adjutors will  treat  of  the  present  most  embarrassing  con- 
junction. j\[r.  Canning  was  no  friend  of  mine — he  was 
no  friend  of  the  people — but  circumstances  had  given 
him  the  power  and  apparently  the  inclination  to  be 
very  useful  to  the  cause  of  public  libeity;  therefore  I 
am  exceedingly  sorry  for  his  death,  and  I anticipate  the 
worst  possible  results  from  it.  One  of  the  worst  conse- 
quences I think  probably  will  be  the  great  shock  it  will 
give  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  is  gone  abroad,  I know,  in  a 
most  deplorable  state  of  health,  and  who  appears  to  me 
to  be  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  that  ever  was 
Called  to  the  commercial  government  of  any  country. 

“Should  Canning  have  a public  funeral,  I think  I shall 
attend  it ; for  never  having  courted  him  when  alive,  no 
one  will  be  able  to  attribute  to  any  but  a proper  motive 
that  trifling  token  of  respect  to  him  when  dead. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“John  C.  Hobhouse.” 

This  letter  is  pasted  in  a very  complete  collection 
of  newspiaper  articles  on  Canning’s  death  formed  by 
Mr.  Francis  Place,  and  was  doubtless  addressed  to 
him.  Edw'ard  Solly. 

Mint. — There  is  a superstition  in  Yorkshire 
that  mint  will  not  grow  in  the  garden  of  a house 
in  which  the  master  is  henpecked.  Whimsical 
corroboration  of  this  droll  idea  has  been  afforded 
in  one  or  two  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
observation.  J.  K. 

Richelieu,  loq. — I am  much  scandalized  at  an 
accusation  brought  against  me  by  Dr.  Phipson  in 
his  new  book,  entitled  The  Storm  and  its  Portents, 
p.  89.  He  therein  accuses  me  of  calling  on 


Mdlle.  Clairon  and  inviting  her  to  my  parties  in 
1762.  As_I  was  born  in  1585,  the  untruth  of  the 
statement  is  evident.  There  was  no  other  cardinal 
of  my  race,  but  my  great-great-nephew,  the  Due 
de  Richelieu,  lived  in  the  time  of  Mdlle.  Clairon. 

The  Ghost  or  Richelieu. 

Count  Solms. — This  person,  belonging  to  a 
well-known  noble  family  of  Germany,  was  a general 
in  the  English  service  during  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  and  he  held  a command  at  the 
battle  of  Steenkerk,  where,  by-the-bye,  he  behaved 
very  badly.  Macaulay  always  writes  the  name 
Solmes.  Very  likely  he  found  it  so  spelt  in  con- 
temporary English  accounts  ; for  at  that  period 
gazettes  and  newspapers  made  sad  havoc  with 
foreign  names,  and  probably  Englishmen  pro- 
nounced Solms  like  Holmes,  a name  familiar  to 
them.  But  surely  an  author,  writing  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  not  bound  to  adopt  distorted  names  of 
persons  and  places,  because  they  were  formerly 
mispronounced.  Jaydee. 

The  Weavers  of  Durham. — Amongst  Durham 
records  is  a deed  setting  out  the  regulations  made 
for  the  “ Wever  craft”  in  the  city  of  Durham,  to- 
gether with  directions  for  their  going  in  procession 
and  “ to  ger  playe  the  playeyat  of  old  tyme  longed 
toyaire  craft”  on  Corpus  Christ!  day  {Thirty -fourth 
Puport  of  the  Dejnety  Keeper  of  Public  Records, 
p.  258).  This  would  be  in  145.3.  The  form  “ ger 
playe”  is  dialectically  interesting. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Barton-on-Irwell. 

“ The  Blossoms.” — This  curious  sign  for  an  inn 
still  survives  in  Chester.  I find  that  Nares  (ed. 
Wright  and  Halliwell,  1876),  referring  to  Stowe, 
mentions  a similar  sign  in  Laurence  Lane,  repre- 
senting St.  Laurence  in  a border  of  flowers  or 
blossoms.  Nares  also  notices  that  Ben  Jonson 
and  Taylor  the  Water  Poet  both  introduce  the 
same  hostelry  as  “Bosom’s  Inn”  and  “ Bossom’s 
Inn”  respectively.  It  is  there  suggested  that 
these  are  corrupted  forms  of  “ Blossoms,”  and  so  it 
may  be.  Yet  it  seems  odd  that  the  saint  and  his 
effigy  should  have  been  suppressed,  and  his  mere 
adjunct  and  garland  recorded ; unless,  indeed, 
we  have  not  got  at  the  original  sign-board  name 
yet.  The  earlier  form,  “bosoms,”  would  then  be 
purer  than  “ blossoms,”  which  latter  would  arise 
from  a later  accommodation  by  the  frequenters  ot 
the  inn  of  an  unintelligible  word  to  the  flowers  on 
the  sign-board.  It  13  also  possible  that  the  Chester 
inn  of  to-day  may  have  a different  explanation  of 
its  sign  from  the  tavern  of  “ rare  Ben.”  Zero. 

“Tumulus  ELisABETHiE  RuGiNiE  Anglle,  &c.” 
—There  is  in  the  British  Museum  Collection 
of  Historical  Prints  an  example  signed  “Gerrit 
Mountin  sculpsit,”  representing  the  “Tumulus 
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Elisabetbae  Eeginse  Aiiglite,  &c.,”  and  showing  the 
ancient  iron  railing  by  which  that  monument  was 
enclosed,  with,  on  the  horizontal  upper  rail,  its 
enrichments  of  tleurs-de-lis,  roses,  doves,  harps,  &c., 
and  the  standards  at  the  four  angles  of  the  en- 
closure, surmounted  by  groups  of  sculptured  lions 
and  griffins  bearing  up  crowns  ; these  standards 
stood  to  about  one-third  the  height  of  the  monu- 
ment, and  were  very  important  elements  of  the 
design  of  the  same.  0. 


Queries. 

[We  iruiat  request  correspotideiits  desiring  infomiation 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


When  do  Sheriffs  take  Office? — On  the 
morrow  of  St.  Martin,  the  12th  of  November,  some 
of  the  great  officers  of  state  with  some  of  the 
judges  assemble  in  the  Exchequer  Court,  and  there 
nominate  three  persons  as  sheriffs  for  each  county 
in  England  and  Wales  (except  Middlesex,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Cornwall).  These  names  are  forth- 
with published  in  the  London  Ga^iette.  Eolls  of 
the  nominations  are  then  prepared  by  the  Queen’s 
Eemembrancer,  and  being  presented  to  her 
Majesty  some  time  in  January,  usually  the  day 
before  Parliament  meets,  her  Majesty  pricks  one 
of  the  three  names,  almost  always  the  first,  wdth 
the  point  of  a bodkin,  thus  electing  the  sheriff  for 
the  ensuing  year.  I have  not  been  able  to  find, 
even  in  George  Atkinson’s  Treatise  on  the  Offices 
of  Sheriff,  Under-Sheriff,  Bailiff,  &c.,  sixth  ed., 
by  E.  E.  Melsheimer,  1878,  8vo.,  any  account  as 
to  the  exact  date  when  the  sheriffs  so  appointed 
enter  on  their  offices,  and  desire  to  ascertain  if 
there  be  any  legal  date  for  so  doing,  or  whetlier 
the  date  depends  on  local  circumstances,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  place  from  London,  or  the  leisure  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council.  Some  data  as  to 
when  tlie  last  year’s  sheriffs  took  office  would  be 
very  interesting.  With  respect  to  the  three  ex- 
cepted counties  above  mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  that  the  sheriff  for  Middlesex  is  the  two 
sherifis  for  the  City  of  London,  who  are  elected  by 
the  liverymen  of  the  City  and  take  office  in 
September.  The  sheriff  for  Lancaster  is  specially 
named  by  the  Queen,  acting  as  Duchess  of  the 
County  Palatine,  and  the  sheriff  for  Cornwall  is 
named  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  acting  as  Duke  of 
Cornwall.  The  two  latter  seem  to  take  office  at 
the  same  period  as  the  other  sheriffs  of  England 
and  Wales.  George  C.  Boase. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  S.AV. 

Mandscript  Poems:  are  they  Printed?  and 
Where?  — The  following  pieces  appear,  among 
others,  in  a manuscript  of  about  1670-80  in  my 


possession.  I want  to  know"  whether  all  or  any  of 
them  have  appeared  in  print,  and,  if  so,  where. 

1.  Epitaph  upon  the  Earl  of  Clarendon’s  Son.  It 
begins ; — 

“ Here  lyeth  buried  honest  Ned  Hyde 
AVho  as  he  lived  so  he  died, 

Had  it  been  his  sister 

We  should  never  have  missed  her.” 

(Apparently  the  original  of  the  epitaph  on  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales.) 

2.  “ All  things  done  honourably.”  It  begins  : — 

“An  honourable  sale  of  Dunkirk  was  made. 

The  money  well  improved  in  an  honourable  trade.” 

3.  “ Quoth  the  King  to  the  wise  lord  Arlington.”  It 
goes  on  with — 

“Quoth  the  King  to  the  troopes,” 

and 

“ Quoth  the  King  to  the  Countess  of  Castlemain.” 

4.  On  Dobbin  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  It  begins:  — 

“ All  in  the  towtie  of  London 
Neer  to  the  place  called  Whitehall.” 

5.  Latin  Epigram  on  Mr.  Shelton,  a great  sheepmaster, 
subscribing. 

6.  Latin  Epigram,  “An  Papa  Urbanus  sit  Christian- 
issimus.” 

7.  “ Roger  told  his  brother  clowne 

That  he  a ballad  brought  to  town.” 

It  describes  thirty  great  Court  ladies,  and  ends  thus  : — 

“Well,  I thirik  beer’s  enough 
Of  this  ribble  rabble  stuff. 

Did  they  but  know  the  poet 

He  should  be  strij)!  and  soundly  whipt. 

But  they  shall  never  know  it : 

I think  I have  none  in  the  game. 

Having  31  without  a name.” 

8.  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  King  Charles  I.  It 
begins : — 

“ Bright  soul,  instruct  us  mortals  how  to  mourn. 

How  to  approach  yet  not  profane  thine  urne.” 

And  ends  with  a “ chorus  ” — 

“ Hark,  hark  how  each  orbe  his  tune  doth  keep.” 

9.  “ Love,  Physick,  and  Divinity 

IVere  at  a jar,  could  not  agree 
To  choose  which  of  all  the  three 
Should  have  the  superiority.” 

Edward  Dowden, 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

“Society  op  Chiffonniers.” — In  1844  were 
published  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Literary  and  Scientific  Chiffonniers  : being  Essays 
on  Primitive  Arts  m Domestic  Life.  The  first 
book  or  essay  published  was  “ The  Spoon,”  an 
interesting  treatise  on  that  useful  domestic  im- 
plement. Harper  and  Brothers  of  New  York  were 
the  publishers,  the  society  being  established  in 
that  city,  and  further  books  were  promised.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  promise  was 
ever  fulfilled,  and  if  so  the  names  of  any  subsequent 
books  published,  or  of  a reference  to  any  place  where 
I could  obtain  the  information  myself. 

E.  P.  Hampton  Egberts. 

Flock- master. — In  some  commonable  lands  the 
right  of  grazing  sheep  belongs  to  a man  called  a 
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flock-master,  and  he  has  the  power,  during  certain 
months  of  the  year,  of  turning  his  own  sheep 
exclusively  on  all  the  lands  of  the  parish.  I should 
he  glad  of  some  references  to  parishes  where  this 
custom  was  prevalent  and  to  local  histories  or  other 
works  giving  accounts  of  it.  G.  L.  Gomme. 

A Village  Custom.— Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  furnish  me  with  the  origin  of  the  fol- 
lowing verses  ? — 

“ Pitt  a patt  a pan’s  hott, 

I am  come  to  scroving. 

Lard’s  scearse  and  flour’s  dear, 

That ’s  what  males  me  come  to  scroving  hear. 
Eggs  in  tlie  trencher, 

Bacon  in  the  pan. 

Ail  in  the  celler, 

And  I c.an  a carry  the  can. 

As  black  as  a rook. 

As  speckled  as  a pie ; 

I cannot  sing  no  longer, 
yiy  throat  is  so  dry.” 

They  are  said  by  the  children  of  Sunningwell,  a 
village  in  Berkshire,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  while 
going  round  the  village  throwing  stones  at  the 
doors  of  all  the  houses.  The  owners  of  the  houses 
come  out  and  give  them  cakes  and  sometimes 
money.  The  children  then  go  away.  I obtained 
the  verses  from  an  inhabitant  of  Sunningwell,  and 
have  given  them  as  he  gave  them  me.  Sunning- 
well is  interesting  because  Bacon  took  his  observa- 
tions from  the  top  of  its  church  tower. 

Inquisitive. 

Irish  Superstition.' — On  p.  129  of  Bateman’s 
Great  Landowners,  1878,  we  read  the  following: — 

“Among  Lord  Dunsany’s  Irish  property  is  one  field 
of  a few  acres  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fatal  effects 
on  all  live  stock.  If  grazed  on  it,  horses  lose  their  hoofs ; 
if  hay  be  made  from  it,  stock  fed  on  the  hay  lose  their 
hoofs,  and  if  the  diet*be  continued  they  die;  if  corn  or 
potatoes  he  grown  on  it,  the  human  animal  who  eats 
them  loses  his  nails.” 

What  may  be  the  foundation  of  this  strange  state- 
ment? L.  A.  E. 

Athenseum. 

“ Hems.” — In  a recent  advertisement  I have 
read,  “At  the  Seymour  Hotel,  Totnes,  will  be  sold 
two  fields  in  the  parish  of  Broadliempstone,  called 
Higher  Hems  and  Lower  Hems,  containing  about 
94  acres,”  &c.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“Hems”?  It  is  my  family  name,  but  is  rarely, 
very  rarely,  met  with,  and  no  one  can  tell  me  its 
origin.  Harry  Hems. 

Exeter. 

“ Bindery.” — Is  this  word  used  largely  in 
America  to  describe  bookbinding  works?  Has  the 
word  reached  any  of  the  colonies  or  been  adopted 
in  England  ? Is  it  a word  that  deserves  to  be 
imported  ? What  is  the  full  title  of  a book  de- 
scribing “a  New  York  bindery,”  published  some 


years  since  ? Where  was  it  noticed  in  the  English 
press  ? C. 

Treatment  op  Small-pox  in  the  Olden 
Time. — A curious  old  custom  still  lingers  in  some 
of  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  country  of 
placing  a patient  suffering  from  small-pox  in  a bed 
with  red  hangings.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  origin  of  this  custom,  and  how  long  it 
has  been  in  vogue.  The  tradition  that  red  is  good 
for  small-pox  is  at  least  five  centuries  and  a half 
old,  for  we  read  that  John,  one  of  the  sous  of 
Edward  II.,  was  treated  for  the  disease  by  being 
put  into  a bed  surrounded  by  red  hangings, 
covered  with  red  blankets  and  a red  counterpane, 
his  throat  being  gargled  with  red  mulberry  wine, 
.and  the  red  juice  of  pomegranates  being  given  him 
to  suck.  This  was  the  boasted  prescription  of 
John  of  Gaddesden,  who  took  no  small  credit  to 
himself  for  bringing  his  royal  patient  safely 
through  the  disease.  Ed.  S.  E. 

John  Walker,  Lexicographer. — I should 
feel  very  greatly  indebted  for  a pedigree,  life, 
and  family  connexions  of  the  late  John  Walker, 
lexicographer,  as  through  deaths  I have  lost  chance 
of  tracing  my  connexion  with  him.  W.  S. 

Lectures  on  London. — Can  you  help  me  to  find 
out  where  a book  is  published  ? I am  not  sure 
what  its  exact  title  is,  but  the  subject  is  lectures 
on  London,  showing  principal  features,  buildings, 
&c.,  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  by  a lady,  and  was 
reviewed  by  a London  paper  nearly  a year  ago. 

A.  E.  Eichings. 

“ The  Young  Waltonian.” — I am  desirous  of 
knowing  where  this  picture,  painted  by  the  late 
John  Constable,  E.  A.,  is  now,  and  will  feel  obliged 
by  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  supplying  me  with 
the  information.  Edward  C.  Davies. 

Junior  Garrick  Club. 

John  Davis  and  W.  Atkins,  Painters.— 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  respecting  a 
painter  named  John  Davis,  who  lived  in  the  last 
century  ? I have  a picture  of  his  signed  and  dated 
1754,  the  subject  being  St.  Francis  preaching  to 
the  fishes.  I should  be  glad  also  to  learn  some- 
thing about  another  English  painter,  named  W. 
Atkins,  one  of  whose  productions,  dated  1724,  is 
also  in  my  possession.  It  is  a landscape  with  a 
market-cart  and  figures  in  the  foreground.  It  is 
dated  1724.  A.  J.  Dunn. 

Nicholas  Ashe  is  author  of  Panthea:  a 
Tragedy,  Dublin,  1800,  dedicated  to  Lady  Emily 
Fitzgerald.  Was  this  gentleman  the  same  .as  Eev. 
Nicholas  Ashe,  domestic  chaplain  to  William, 
Duke  of  Leinster,  and  author  of  a Funeral  Sermon, 
preached  on  Oct.  28,  1804,  in  parish  church,  May- 
nooth,  published  at  Dublin,  1804?  The  British 
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Mnseura  copy  of  the  sermon  is  a presentation  to 
Lord  Win,  Fitzgerald,  R,  Inglis, 

“ II  DOLCE  FAR  NiENTE,” — An  incorrect  expres- 
sion for  “ II  dolce  non  far  niente,”  Is  this  a 
quotation  from  any  known  Italian  author  ? 

B,  D.  M, 

Charge  upon  a Seal. — I have  a small  silver 
seal  engraved  with  the  following  coat  of  arms : — 

“ , , , , a crescent  . , . , surmounted  by  an 
estoile  of  six  points  , , , , ; in  dexter  chief  a 
crescent  for  difi'erence.”  There  are  no  marks  for 
the  metals  or  tinctures.  To  what  family  does  the 
shield  belong?  E,  R,  Lloyd, 

St,  Albans. 

Watney’s  Distillery,  Battersea.— Is  this 
built  upon  the  site  of  York  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Archbishops  of  York  from  1480  up  to  its  aliena- 
tion ? It  lies  between  Battersea  and  Wandsworth 
New  Bridge.  The  house  I mean  was  called  York 
House,  Battersea.  Can  anybody  say  whether  any 
particle  of  the  old  house  yet  remains  ? A creek 
ran  up  to  it  from  the  Thames.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin.— Why  has  one  of 
the  squares  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  been  known 
as  Botany  Bay  for  many  years  past  ? Abhba. 

Author  Wanted. — I have  lately  been  reading 
Winter  Evenings ; or,  Lucubrations  on  Life  and 
Letters,  published  in  2 vols.,  12mo.,  at  Dublin,  in 
1788.  It  is  a feeble  imitation  of  the  Spectator, 
&c.,  but  contains  many  curious  and  amusing  papers. 
Who  was  the  author  of  it  ? No  author  is  named 
on  the  title-page  or  at  the  end  of  the  preface ; but 
my  copy,  bound  in  calf  of  the  last  century,  is 
lettered  on  the  back  “ Knox’s  Lucubrations.”  Was 
the  author  a member  of  Lord  Ranfurly’s  family? 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Sir  John  Bayly,  op  Billericay,  in  Essex. — 
Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  oblige  me 
with  some  particulars  respecting  him  ? He  is 
stated  in  the  Magna  Britannia  to  have  been  Lord 
Ylayor  of  London  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  J.  A.  Sparvel-Bayly. 

“ Statutes  ” for  the  hiring  of  domestic  servants 
were  frequently  held  in  market  towns.  Whence 
the  name?  Were  they  held  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament  ? Martyn. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Yataghan,  kandjar,  things  that  rend  and  rip, 

Gash  rough,  slash  smooth,  lielp  hate  so  many  ways; 

Yet  ever  keep  a beauty  that  betrays 

Love  still  at  work  with  the  artificer 

Throughout  his  quaint  devising.”  Habji. 


“THE  LASS  OP  RICHMOND  HILL.” 

S.  ii.  103,  350  ; v.  453  ; 2“'i  S.  ii.  6 ; xi.  207  ; 

S.  xi.  343,  362,  386,  445,  489  ; 5‘t  S.  ix. 

169,  239,  317,  495  ; x.  69,  92,  168,  231.) 

Some  additional  facts  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge since  my  last  communication,  and  they  may 
be  of  some  value  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
this  subject. 

It  has  not  been  proved  by  Mr.  Chappell  that 
McNally  was  not  the  author  of  the  ballad,  and  the 
evidence  on  the  other  side,  though  perhaps  re- 
quiring corroboration,  is  strong.  But  I cannot 
help  remarking  that  Mr.  Chappell’s  anxiety  to 
quash  the  already  proved  identity  between  the 
I’Anson  of  Hill  House,  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  and 
William  I’ Anson  of  Bedford  Row,  the  admitted 
father  of  Mrs.  McNally,  has  a very  suspicious 
appearance,  as  if  he  is  convinced  that  McNally 
was  not  the  author  it  would  not  matter  a jot  about 
the  I’Ansons,  and  he  might  spare  himself  the 
trouble  of  contesting  the  genealogy.  I say  the 
proved  identity,  because  we  have  testimony 
adduced  that  Charles  William  I’ Anson  and  Thomas 
I’ Anson  were  brothers,  and  that  Mrs.  McNally 
was  their  sister,  and  that  they  all  had  William 
I’Anson  of  Bedford  Row  for  their  common  father. 
On  this  point  the  statement  of  Mr.  W.  A.  I’Anson, 
the  great-grandson,  should  surely  be  entitled  to  its 
proper  weight.  I have,  however,  a copy  of  the 
will  of  Mr.  William  I’Anson,  of  Cotgrave  Place, 
obtained  from  Somerset  House,  which  carries  some 
corroboration,  though  the  testator  omits  all  men- 
tion of  his  elder  son,  the  grandfather  of  your 
correspondent ; a not  unusual  thing  when  a son 
and  his  father  have  a misunderstanding.  In  the 
recital  of  this  will  his  late  wife,  a daughter  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Hutchinson,  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
interested  by  marriage  settlements  in  landed  pro- 
perty at  Harmby,  in  the  parish  of  Spennithorne, 
near  Richmond,  Yorks.  His  two  granddaughters, 
children  of  his  late  daughter  Frances,  wife  of 
Leonard  McNally,  are  named ; Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  his  late  brother  Thomas  I’Anson,  is  a legatee  ; 
and  the  real  property  at  Cotgrave  and  Harmby 
is  devised  to  his  son  Thomas  I’Anson,  who  is 
appointed  sole  executor  and  residuary  legatee. 
The  will  was  proved  in  London  on  Dec.  3,  1 800. 

I find  on  communicating  with  Mr.  W.  A. 
I’Anson  that  he  has  documentary  evidence  quite 
sufficient  to  bear  out  the  facts  he  has  stated  with 
regard  to  the  lineage.  I have  also  ascertained  that 
the  family  name  has  at  an  early  period  been  spelt 
indiscriminately  Janson  and  I’Anson,  and  that  his 
grandfather,  Charles  William  I’Anson,  who  was 
commonly  known  as  William  B Anson,  was  the 
author  of  two  books,  which  are  printed  with  the 
name  spelt  with  a J,  and  no  doubt  pronounced 
Yanson.  This  looks  very  like  a clinging  to  the 
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continental  ortliograplij%  as  far  as  the  first  letter 
is  concerned,  at  a period  when  it  had  become 
settled  into  the  English  form,  the  Dutch  pro- 
nunciation being  clearly  enough  represented  by 
the  I with  apostrophe.  One  of  these  books 
appears  to  have  been  published  in  1807,  for  I find 
three  reviews  of  it  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  of 
that  year.  Some  of  the  manuscript  notes  on  this 
book  arc  in  possession  of  his  grandson.  It  is  called 
The  Btranger  in  A rnerica.  He  has  two  copies  of  the 
printed  work,  and  on  the  title-page  of  one  of  them, 
in  his  grandfather’s  writing,  is  the  following : 
“ From  tlic  author,  to  Thos.  I’Auson,  Esq.,  of 
(Jotgrave  Place,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham.” 
In  the  wilt  of  this  Thomas  PAnson  (1848)  the  pro- 
perty at  Cotgrave  is  also  mentioned.  Put  I have 
found  that  Charles  William  PAnson  or  .Jauson 
wrote  also,  about  1810,  a novel  called  Edward 
Fih-Yorlcc,  a cursory  examination  of  which  proves 
it  to  be,  to  some  extent,  a record  of  his  own  ex- 
periences ; and  amongst  those  experiences  are  his 
school  days  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  where  I say 
the  family  resided.  He  mentions  Hornby  Castle 
and  Easby  Abbey,  both  places  in  close  proximity 
to  Richmond.  He  also  makes  allusion  to  the 
grammar  school  as  “ the  Latin  school  wherein  ” he 
“received  the  rudiments  of”  his  “little  store  of 
education.”  He  says,  “Our  principal,  in  conformity 
with  his  name,  was  a Temple  of  learning,  and  he  was 
equally  a,  prodigious  pedagogue.”  (Dr.  Temple  was 
head  master  of  this  school  from  1750  to  1796.) 

Charles  William  I’ Anson  or  Janson  appears  to 
have  been  born  in  1763  (he  died  in  1819,  aged 
fifty-six).  He  would  of  course  be  too  young  for 
his  name  to  appear  in  the  Law  List  as  practising 
in  1775,  but  his  name  appears  in  1785.  (He  w.as, 
however,  presented  to  a commission  as  ensign  in 
the  Westminster  Volunteers  in  1778  ; his  grand- 
son has  the  document,  and  the  name  is  spelt 
William  I’Anson.)  Soon  after  this,  I am  informed, 
he  went  to  America  ; and  after  a lengthened 
residence  there  he  returned  to  England,  his  father 
having  died  during  his  absence.  On  his  return  we 
find  him  writing  three  books,  one  of  which  he 
presents  to  his  brother,  then  residing  at  Cotgrave 
Place.  His  sister  was  not  living  to  greet  him,  for 
we  find  she  died  Sept.  30,  1795  : “ Sept.  30,  in 
Dominick  Street,  Dublin,  Mrs.  hlcNally,  wife  of 
Mr.  McNaUy,  counsellor  at  law”  (Gentleman’s 
Mag.,  Oct.,  1795,  p.  880).  Her  husband  had  also 
married  again  in  the  same  year  in  which  his 
father-in-law  died  (Gent.  Mag.,  May,  1800). 

The  Mr.  Thomas  I’Anson  in  the  Law  List 
practising  in  Parliament  Street  up  to  1775  may 
have  retired  to  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  but  I have 
no  information  on  that  point.  There  was  a Thomas 
PAnson  Mayor  of  Richmond  in  1780;  perhaps  he 
was  the  late  brother  alluded  to  in  the  will  above 
quoted.  Prior  House,  I have  reason  to  believe,  was 
not  occupied  by  the  Thomas  PAnson  I knew  until 


about  1815.  Clarkson,  in  his  History  of  Richmond, 
published  1821,  p.  433,  speaks  of  its  having  “ toithin 
these  few  years  become  the  residence  of  a gentleman 
skilled  in  these  matters  ” (meaning  that  he  was  a 
connoisseur  in  pictures,  which  Mr.  I’Anson  was 
considered  to  be) ; besides,  his  nephew,  four  years 
old,  resided  with  him  there  in  1819.  The  house 
was,  I think,  built  subsequently  to  1780,  and  was 
first,  I believe,  occupied  by  its  owner,  Mr.  Winn, 
a successful  tradesman  in  Richmond,  whose 
daughter  married  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Pattison,  of 
Hauxwell,  who  became  possessed  of  the  property, 
and  whose  tenant  Mr.  PAnson  was. 

One  word  about  Mr.  Chappell’s  innuendo 
respecting  the  distance  of  Mr.  I’ Anson’s  “ country 
house  ” — a term  which  we  are  to  suppose  Londoners 
at  that  time  applied  to  the  suburban  residences  to 
which  they  retired  after  each  day’s  toil ; but  in 
this  case  it  was  not  a suburban  residence.  Pro- 
bably his  duties  as  a King’s  Bench  solicitor  would 
not  require  the  whole  of  his  time,  and  thus  he 
might  be  able  to  divide  his  time  between  town  and 
country  ; but  I cannot  venture  an  opinion  on  this. 
Mr.  Chappell  will  find,  however,  if  he  consults 
any  good  map  or  book  of  roads  of  the  period, 
that  Richmond  is  not  at  the  antipodes,  nor  even  on 
the  borders  of  Scotland,  but  is  situated  234  miles 
from  London,  with  good  coach  road  all  the  way, 
and  could  not  therefore  require  ten  days  to  reach 
it.  It  is  about  ninety  miles  less  than  the  distance 
from  London  to  Gretna  Green,  which  was  wont  to 
be  traversed  by  runaway  couples  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  Mrs.  Dixon,  who  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  C.  W.  I’Anson,  in  corre- 
spondence'with  his  son  writes,  in  1850,  “Your 
grandfather  lived  at  the  corner  of  Bedford  Row,  in 
a very  large  house.”  So  he  had  a town  house  as 
well  as  the  residence  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

If  I made  an  error  in  describing  the  ballad  as 
one  of  the  sweetest  in  the  language,  I am  much 
obliged  for  the  correction ; but  in  such  a matter 
tastes  must  needs  differ,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  at  a time  when  the  ballad  literature  of  the 
country  was  at  such  a low  ebb  that  the  public  ear 
was  regaled  to  surfeit  with  appeals  to  Phillis  and 
Delia,  Daphne  and  Chloe,  and  such  like  per- 
sonages, as  the  inspirers  of  poetic  effusions,  the 
introduction  of  a ballad  breathing  all  the  freshness 
and  breeziness  of  Burns’s  happiest  songs  could 
not  fail  to  be  a pleasant  relief ; and  the  public 
taste,  whether  it  was  acted  upon  by  the  words  or 
the  music,  or  both,  was  evidently  not  far  from  my 
estimate  when  we  find  the  song^  met  with  the 
applause  which  Mr.  Chappell,  in  quoting  the 
title,  says  it  did. 

The  reference  to  Gentleman’s  Magazine  given  m 
mv  last  as  Oct.,  1819,  p.  369,  should  be  Oct.,  181/. 

John  Bell. 

Lime  Grove,  Shepherd’s  Bush. 

p.,S. IMr.  W.  a.  I’Axson  informs  me  that  he 
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will  be  happy  to  produce  before  any  gentleman  in 
his  town,  nominated  by  Mr.  Chappell,  proofs 
(letters,  legal  documents,  heirlooms,  &c.)  of  the 
statements  made  in  his  letter,  which  you  inserted 
Aug.  31.  liis  grandfather  appears  to  have  used 
his  first  Christian  name  only  now  and  then,  as  in 
his  fiimily  Bible  he  has  written  his  name  William 
only,  and  his  marriage  certificate  is  the  same.  His 
signature  as  a lawyer  to  documents  is  W.  I’Anson. 

Having  carefully  gone  through  the  information 
supplied  by  the  numerous  correspondents,  and  know- 
ing intimately  both  Richmond  in  Surrey  and  Rich- 
mond in  Yorkshire,  may  perhaps  make  my  opinion 
as  to  the  locale  of  this  pretty  old  ballad  of  some 
little  value.  For,  presumably,  the  author  and 
composer  of  it  are  now  pretty  well  known. 

Before  reading  the  articles  of  Mr.  Bell  and 
Mr.  I’An.son  at  pp.  168-9  of  the  present  volume 
of  “ N.  Q.,”  my  decided  opinion  had  been  for 
a number  of  years  that  the  lass  resided  at  Rich- 
mond Hill  in  Surrey,  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  the 
metropolitan  environs.  Indeed,  some  time  since, 
when  curate  of  Twickenham,  this  was  often 
stated  as  a fact  to  me  by  old  residents  there, 
and  also  at  Richmond ; and  well  do  I remember 
the  old  tune  The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill  being 
perpetually  played  upon  the  barrel  organs  and  upon 
pianofortes.  The  melody  seems  at  this  moment 
sounding  in  my  ears  and  recalling  reminiscences 
of  the  past,  when  the  rich  hues  of  sunshine  were 
dying  on  the  Tliames  and  gilding  the  fine  wood- 
lands with  beauty. 

My  acquaintance  with  Richmondshire,  in  the 
county  of  York,  and  its  chief  town,  Richmond,  is 
equally  intimate.  Many  a day  has  been  spent  by 
me  in  Wensleydale  and  Swaledale,  exploring  the 
beautiful  scenery,  and  noting  down  the  local  tradi- 
tions and  archteology  in  that  district.  Yet  allusion 
or  reference  was  never  made  by  any  people  on  my 
visits  to  this  old  song  or  ballad,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  And  it  might  have  been  expected, 
had  the  lass  dwelt  in  those  regions,  to  have  been 
as  “ familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words.” 
Yet,  from  the  strong  evidence  cited  in  favour  of 
this  town,  and  brought  forward  by  the  two  above- 
mentioned  correspondents,  being  the  residence  of 
the  lady,  a change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  my 
dream,  and  my  conviction  is  now  that  the  scene 
is  laid  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  The  name 
FAnson  is  a well-known  and  an  honoured  one  in 
those  regions,  spelt  wrongly  in  many  of  the  refer- 
ences above  cited  as  Janson,  and  an  error  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Proof  is  also  given  at 
p.  169  of  Mr.  William  I’Anson,  the  father  of  the 
lass  of  Richmond  Flill,  not  only  practising  as  a 
solicitor  in  Bedford  Row,  London,  but  also  having 
a residence  at  the  Yorkshire  town  But  for  this, 
conjecture  would  naturally  rather  indicate  a London 
suburb  as  the  residence  of  a solicitor  who  was  in 


active  practice  in  the  city,  rather  than  a quiet 
Yorkshire  town  some  240  miles  distant  from 
London — a long  and  tedious  journey  from  the 
metropolis  in  days  when  railways  were  not  thought 
of,  and  mail-coach  travelling,  invented  by  Palmer 
of  Bath  in  1784,  only  in  its  infancy. 

I have  heard  that  in  Crisp’s  Richmond  and  its 
Inhabitants  from  the  Olden  Time,  a book  published 
about  twelve  years  since,  the  author  asserts  the 
abode  of  the  lass  to  have  been  at  Richmond  in 
Yorkshire,  and  so  .perhaps  in  its  pages  some  further 
corroborative  evidence  or  information  may  be  dis- 
covered upon  the  point. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop,  the  distinguished 
composer,  with  whom  I was  associated  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  national  melodies  of  England,  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  during  the  years  from  1851  to  1855,  informed 
me,  as  facts  within  his  own  personal  knowledge 
and  remembrance,  that  the  words  (I  cannot  call 
them  poetry)  of  The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill  were 
written  by  William  Upton,  the  “ poet  ” of  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  that  the  music  was  written  by  Mr.  Hook, 
father  of  Theodore  Hook,  the  celebrated  wit  and 
novelist  of  a later  time.  The  song  was  said  to  be 
a favourite  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  IV.  Charles  Mackat. 

Fern  Dell,  Mickleham. 

Without  presuming  for  a moment  to  give  an 
opinion  on  this  subject,  I wish  to  state  that  I have 
known  Richmond,  Surrey,  from  childhood,  and 
that  my  relatives,  the  late  Sir  David  Dundas, 
Bart.,  of  the  Old  Palace,  and  his  son.  Sir  William 
Dundas,  of  Queensberry  Villa,  always  claimed  the 
heroine  of  the  song  as  a native  of  that  town. 
With  respect  to  Phi,  or  as  he  sometimes  signed 
himself  in  these  pages,  he  was  the  late  Dr.  Filkin, 
M.D.,  a gentleman  who  resided  nearly  all  his  life 
at  Richmond,  Surrey,  and  who  had  collected  a 
great  mass  of  documents  relative  to  the  town  and 
county  as  materials  for  a history  of  Surrey  which 
he  hoped  one  day  to  publish.  His  intention,  how- 
ever, was  never  carried  out,  though  his  life  was 
prolonged  for  far  more  than  eighty  years. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple.  


The  “ Groaning-board  ” (5‘’i  S.  x.  408.) — To 
enter  fully  into  the  subject  of  this  query  would 
require  more  space  than  ought  to  be  claimed  for  it, 
without  the  express  wish  or  permission  of  the 
editor  of  “ N.  & Q.”  Perhaps  the  following  may 
suffice,  at  least  in  the  mean  time.  The  groaning- 
board  is  not  connected  with  the  groaning-cake 
(which  was  baked  of  old  on  such  interesting 
occasions  as  our  meek  moderns  inaugurate  with  a 
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white  kid  glove  tied  round  the  knocker).  In  the 
recently  issued  Bag  ford  Ballads,  from  the  cele- 
brated collection  in  the  British  Museum,  will  be 
found,  on  p.  99,  “ A New  Song  on  the  Strange  and 
Wonderful  Groaning  Board  ; London,  printed  for 
T.  P.  in  the  year  1682.”  The  printer  was  probably 
Thomas  Passinger,  at  the  Three  Bibles,  on  London 
Bridge.  Here  is  the  song  ; — 

“What  Kate  inspire!  thee  ivith  Groans 
To  fill  Phanatkh  Brains  1 

What  is ’t  thou  sadly  thus  bemoans 
In  thy  Prophetick  Strains? 

Art  thou  the  Ghost  of  William  Pryn,”-' 

Or  some  Old  Politician  ? 

Who  long  tormented  for  his  Sin, 

Laments  his  sad  Condition? 

Or  must  we  now  believe  in  thee, 

Th’  Old  Cheat  Transmigration  ? 

And  that  thou  now  art  come  to  be 
A Call  to  Reformation. 

The  giddy  Vulgar  to  thee  run 
Amaz'd  with  fear  and  wonder; 

Some  dare  affirm,  that  hear  thee  groan. 

Thy  noise  is  petty  Thunder. 

One  says,  and  swears,  you  do  foretell 
A Change  in  Church  and  State; 

Another  says,  you  like  not  well 
Your  Jlaster  Slephen's  Pate.f 

Some  say,  you  Groan  much  like  a WMgg, 

Or  rather,  like  a Ranter  ; 

Some  say  as  loud  and  full  as  big 
As  Conventicle  Canter. 

Some  say  you  do  Petition;] 

And  think  you  represent 

The  woe,  and  sad  condition 
Of  Old  Rump  Parliament. 

The  wisest  say,  you  are  a Cheat; 

Another  Politician 

Says,  ’tis  a Mistery  as  great 
And  true,  as  Hatfield 


* Died  1669. 

t Stephen  Colledge,  “the  Protestant  Joiner,’’  and 
inventor  of  “ the  Protestant  Flail,”  a prototype  of  the 
modern  “ life-preserver  ’■ — a loaded  short  club,  which  was 
recommended  for  cracking  skulls,  during  the  feverish 
excitement  of  the  pretended  Popish  Plot,  and  after  the 
mysterious  murder  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey.  Colledge 
was  executed  on  August  31,  1681,  after  condemnation 
at  Oxford.  As  a carpenter  he  was  the  groaning-board's 
“Master.” 

I Alluding  to  the  numerous  petitioners  who  were 
agitating  for  the  king  to  summon  a fresh  Parliament. 

§ This  refers  to  the  fraudulent  accounts  issued  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  as  a candidate  for 
the  succession  in  place  of  the  king’s  brother,  James,  Duke 
of  York.  Earl  Shaftesbury,  Lord  William  Russell,  and 
Dr.  Burnet  encouraged  these  false  rumours.  The  pre- 
tence was  that  a ghost  had  appeared  four  times  to 
Elizabeth  Freeman,  the  Maid  of  Hatfield,  and  these 
visions  were  supposed  to  indicate  some  terrible  danger 
to  England,  unless  the  Protestant  succession  was  secured. 
Some  said  the  ghost  was  of  Lucy  Walters,  mother  of 
Monmouth,  and  that  she  asserted  his  legitimacy.  Thus 
the  loyal  song  called  No  Protestant  Plot  declares : — 

“ A Spectre  told  strange  things  to  honest  Bess, 

Which  much  amaz’d  the  Hatfield  Prophetess." 


Some  say,  ’tis  a new  Evidence, 

Or  Witness  of  the  Plot; 

And  can  discover  many  things 
Which  are — the  Lord  knows  what. 

And  least  you  should  the  Plot  disgrace 
For  wanting  of  a Name, 

Narrative  Board  henceforth  we’ll  place 
In  Registers  of  Fame.” 

Both  town  and  country  had  become  sick  of  the- 
perjurers  and  informers,  who  for  gain  had  already 
advanced  themselves  as  “Evidence”  and  sworn 
away  many  innocent  lives.  Most  of  these  false 
witnesses  had  printed  some  lying  “ Narrative  ” of 
what  the  terrified  citizens  wished  to  believe,  about 
a widely  spread  and  deadly  plot  against  the  Pro- 
testants. When  the  credit  fell  of  these  informers 
and  seekers  after  blood-money,  there  were  other 
expedients  used  to  revive  or  sustain  the  fanatical 
hatred  against  Papists.  Among  these  were  the 
accounts  of  fairy  armies  seen  warring  in  the  air, 
and  also  that  an  elm-board  had  given  forth  myste- 
rious groaning  noises,  because  Protestantism  was 
in  peril.  Some  said  that  this  gro.aning-board  (the 
forerunner  of  our  present  rapping  tables)  was 
in  the  house  of  Sheriff  Bethell,  and  that  Dr. 
Burnet  had  questioned  it  and  been  amazed  at  its 
answers.  An  analysis  of  many  pamphlets  on  the 
subject,  with  extracts,  will  be  found,  if  needed,  in 
our  editorial  notes  and  appendix  (pp.  92.5-9)  of 
the  Ballad  Society’s  reproduction  of  the  before- 
named  Bagford  Ballads.  The  references  to  Dr. 
Gilbert  Burnet  are  frequent,  e.g. 

“But  Gilbert  where  art  thou?  thou  man  of  the  Lord  ! 

For  Mary-Hill’s  lost,  you  may  take  the  Plank's  word. 

Between  you  and  I,  ’twas  a Prophetick  Board.” 

By  the  way,  here  is  another  example  of  the 
solecism,  instead  of  “You  and  me,”  concerning 
which  so  much  has  been  said  of  late. 

Probably,  for  general  readers,  the  above  may  be 
sufficient.  J.  W.  E. 

Molash,  by  Ashford. 

This  was  an  elm  plank,  of  presumed  miraculous 
properties,  exhibited  in  1682  at  the  sign  of  the 
Wool-Sack  in  Newgate  Market,  which  when 
smoothed  across  with  a hot  iron  sent  forth  groans 
as  of  a dying  man,  “ to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
hearers.”  The  king  and  nobles  are  represented  as 
being  well  satisfied  with  the  exhibition.  For  this 
and  further  details  see  an  interesting  article  by  the 
late  Dr.  Eimbault,  “ N.  & Q.,”  1®‘  S.  viii.  309. 

Zero. 

Bequests  in  Old  Wills  (5* * * §’’  S.  x.  307.) 
—I  regret  that  for  the  moment  I can  ofler  no 
explanation  of  the  lights  called  “ Trylle  upon  my 
harpe,”  “ Sancte  Welcome,”  and  “ Logaris.”  In 
Catholic  times  in  England  lights  were  constantly 
kept  burning  before  the  principal  imnges  in  the 
churches.  Every  church  had  at  least  our  Ladye’s 
light  and  the  light  of  our  Ladye  of  Pity.  At 
Fakenham  there  were  the  lights  of  our  Ladye  in 
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her  chapel,  of  our  Ladye  “ in  the  Wall,”  and  many 
more  (Bloniefield,  Parkin’s  cont.,  iii.  790).  At 
hlarsham,  in  the  church  of  All  Hallows,  there  were 
nineteen  lights,  including  those  of  the  Brown  Rood, 
the  High  Rood,  and  our  Ladye  of  Pity  {ib.,  iii. 
560).  Alauy  of  these  lights  were  supported  by 
the  various  gilds,  and  many  gilds  had  for  their 
primary  object  the  maintaining  of  a light  before  an 
image  of  our  Blessed  Ladye.  Then,  again,  the 
various  classes  in  the  diflerent  parishes  had  their 
own  lights.  At  Knapton  there  wei’e  several  lights, 
including  the  Maidens’  light,  which  was  supported 
by  the  maidens  of  the  parish  (Blomefield,  ubi  sup., 
iv.  325).  At  Stowmarket  there  was  the  Common 
light  and  the  Bachelors’  light,  which  was  main- 
tained by  the  single  men  of  the  parish  {Proceedings 
of  the  Suffolk  Archccologiccd  Institute,  ii.  254). 
At  Worsted,  in  Norfolk,  over  the  west  door  of  St. 
Marye’s  Church  there  is  a gallery  with  this  inscrip- 
tion in  black  letter  : — 

“ This  werk  was  made  in  ye  yere  of  God  mocccol.  at 
ye  propyr  cost  of  tlie  ca’tell  of  the  cliyrcbe  of  Worsted 
callyd  ye  bachellers  lyte,  yt  God  p’serve  all  the 
b’n’factors  of  ye  same  now  & ev’  ame’.  Than  war 
huslio'ds  Crystofyr  Ra’t.  Jefery  Dey.” — Neale,  Views  of 
Collegiate  and  Paroekial  Churches,  vol.  i.  sub  nom.,  not 
paginated. 

Frecptent  mention  is  also  made  of  the  different 
plough  lights,  for  which  the  ploughmen  used  to 
seek  money  on  Plough  Monday.  At  Holm-by-the- 
Sea,  in  addition  to  the  Plough  light  and  Star  light 
there  were  those  of  the  “ Westgate  daunce  ” and 
“Southgate  daunce”  (Blomefield,  ubi  sup.,  v.  1282). 
At  Knapton  there  was  the  Plough  light  of  West- 
gate  {ib.,  iv.  325).  At  Tunstead  there  was  the 
Plough  light  of  Upgate  and  Hungate  {General  Hist, 
of  Norfolk,  p.  961)  ; and  .at  Binhain  there  were, 
amongst  others, the  lights  “Tripudii  de  Westgate” 
and  “Tripudii  de  Market’s  hede”  (Blomefield,  uhi 
sup.,  V.  789).  I should  be  glad  for  any  information 
on  tire  subject  of  these  “ dances.” 

Edmund  Waterton. 

The  curious  instances  of  bequests  in  old  wills 
given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hart  may  be  supplemented 
by  the  following  : — 

“John  Warden,  by  will  dated  29th  August,  1656,  gave 
to  the  Gri'Cers’  Company  a tenement  called  the  White 
Bear  in  Walbrook  [London],  to  the  intetit  that  they 
should  yearly,  within  thirty  days  after  Michaelmas,  pay 
to  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate,  4k  to 
provide  a good  and  sufficient  iron  and  glass  lantern,  with 
a candle,  for  the  direction  of  passengers  to  go  with  more 
security  to  and  from  the  water-side  all  night  long,  to  be 
fixed  at  the  north-e.ast  corner  of  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Botolph,  from  the  feast  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  to 
Lady  Day,  out  of  which  sum  Ik  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
sexton  for  taking  care  of  the  lantern.” 

“ John  Cooke,  by  wdll  dated  l‘2th  September,  1662,  gave 
to  the  churchwardens  and  vestrymen  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Michael,  Crooked  Lane,  London,  76k  to  be  laid  out  to 
the  most  profit  and  advantage,  for  various  uses,  and 
amongst  them  ; — To  the  parish  clerk,  on  condition  that 
he  should  weekly  on  a Saturday  sweep  and  make  clean 


the  aisle  of  the  church  called  Fishmongers’  Aisle,  6s.  8c?. 
For  the  maintenance  of  a lantern  and  candle,  to  be 
of  eight  to  the  pound  at  the  least,  to  be  kept  and  hanged 
at  the  corner  of  St.  Michael’s  Lane,  next  Thames  Street, 
from  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day,  between  the  hour  of  nine 
and  ten  o’clock  at  night,  until  the  hours  of  four  or  five 
in  the  morning,  for  affording  light  to  passengers  going 
through  Thames  Street  or  St.  Michael’s  Lane,  Ik” 

“ Richard  Lane,  otherwise  Tomson,  by  his  will,  dated 
24th  J uly,  1619,  gave  to  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Hereford  40s.  yearly  for  ever,  to  prick  , 
fairly  into  books,  songs,  and  church  service  for  the  use 
of  the  same  church  ; and  upon  his  coming  every  half  » 
year  for  his  wages  he  should  bring  with  him  the  sub-  J 
chanter  of  the  choir,  who  should  show  to  him  who  had 
the  payment  of  the  money  what  he  had  done  in  that  i 
business  the  half  year  last  past;  and  if  he  should  be  ■ 
found  negligent  therein,  then  the  payment  for  that  time  ^ 
should  be  given  to  twelve  poor  men  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing.” 

These  I have  h.aphazardly  extracted  from  A ■■ 
Collection  of  Old  English  Customs  and  Curious 
Bequests  and  Charities,  by  H.  Edwards,  London,  , 
1842.  There  are,  as  most  of  your  readers  may  ^ 
know,  scores  of  other  instances  of  curious  bequests,  i 
It  will  suffice  to  direct  attention  to  the  work  rather  j 
than  bodily  transplant  it  to  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
Should,  however,  any  of  your  readers  find  the  book  • 
difficult  to  acquire,  I shall  be  happy  to  show  it. 

J.  Jeremiah. 

Keswick  House,  Quadrant  Road,  Canonbury,  N. 

The  Duke  d’Enghien’s  Widow  (5*'^  S.  x.  368.) 
— In.  a life  of  the  Duke  d’Enghien  by  Emile  Marco 
de  Saint-Hilaire  (Bruxelles,  1844)  there  is  an 
allusion  to  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  his  wife,  i 
These  are  the  words  : — 

“A  few  leagues  from  Ettenheim  there  lived  in  retire- 
ment in  the  Chateau  d’Est  Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan, 
a niece  of  the  cardinal  of  that  name.  The  love  affairs  of 
the  Duke  d’Bnghien  with  his  cousin  the  princess,  whom 
it  was  said  he  had  secretly  married,  were  mysterious. 
The  prince’s  extreme  courtesy  covered  them  with  an 
impenetrable  veil.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  her  he  says  : 

‘ At  Ettenheim  it  is  believed  that  for  three  days  I was 
employed  in  hunting  the  wild  boar  in  the  forest,  and 
they  were  far  from  supposing  that  during  those  three 
days  I was  with  you,  tasting  the  delicious  charms  of  your 
conversation,  and  not  at  all  dreaming  of  the  wild  boars 
and  fallow  deer  of  the  Black  Forest.  Oh,  my  dear,  why 
can  my  whole  life  iiot  be  consecrated  to  you?  Why  do 
the  duties  of  my  position,  my  rank,  and  my  birth  force 
me  to  abandon  so  often  that  enchanting  abode  which 
you  inhabit,  where  by  your  side  I so  easily  forget  the 
anxieties  and  tribulations  of  my  painful  existence]’ 

“ There  is  obviously  an  allusion  to  this  lady  at  the 
painful  proceedings  where  the  Duke  d’Enghien  takes  up 
his  position  to  be  shot  by  the  picket.  After  M.  Noirot, 
one  of  the  officers,  had  conversed  with  him  in  a low 
voice,  the  prince  said,  ‘ Then  can  I depend  upon  you  to 
punctually  execute  my  last  wish]’  ‘Your  intentions 
shall  be  fulfilled,’  replied  M.  Noirot,  deeply  moved; 

‘ accept  my  word  of  honour  for  it.’  'Then  M.  Noirot, 
stepping  towards  the  picket  of  the  gendarmes,  asked, 

‘ Who  among  you  has  got  a pair  of  scissors]’  These  words 
were  repeated  from  rank  to  rank.  One  of  the  soldiers 
had  a pair,  which  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
Avith  which  the  prince  cut  off  a lock  of  his  hair.  He 
next  took  a ring  from  off  his  finger,  folded  the  two 
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objects  in  a i>iece  of  j^aper,  and  gave  them  to  the  officer 
accompanied  by  a few  words.  Again  the  officer  seemed 
to  make  some  protestations,  then  went  to  rejoin  his  com- 
rades. The  prince  cried  in  a loud  voice,  ‘ Friends  ! ’ 
‘You  have  no  friends  here,’  interrupted  the  same  voice, 
which  came  from  the  same  group  of  superior  officers. 
These  atrocious  words,  tlirown  at  a man  about  to  die, 
caused  tlie  duke  to  quiver ; but  soon  resuming  his  calm- 
ness, he  cried  again,  with  a gesture  full  of  dignity,  ‘ Well, 
let  any  one  indicate  to  me  my  last  place  in  the  battle.’ 
Then  adjutant  Delga,  who  had  charge  of  the  military 
execution,  took  the  duke  by  the  arm  and  brought  him  a 
few  steps  nearer  the  picket,  and  said  to  him  in  a low 
voice,  ‘ Sir,  you  must  kneel  down.’  ‘ Sir,’  the  duke  proudly 
replied,  ‘a  Coiulc  bends  the  knee  before  God  alone.’ 
31.  Delga  took  a handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  pre- 
sented it  to  him  ; but  the  prince  gently  pushed  it  back, 
adding,  ‘ Sir,  I have  seen  death  nearer  without  being 
afraid.’  At  these  words  the  adjutant,  not  being  able  on 
account  of  the  fog  at  early  morn  to  command  the  lire 
according  to  usage  by  raising  and  lowering  the  point  of 
his  sword,  addressed  himself  to  the  soldiers,  saying,  ‘Get 
your  arms  ready.’  ‘ Aim  at  the  heart,’  the  duke  cried, 
holding  his  head  erect  and  taking  a heroic  position. 

‘ Take  aim  ! — Fire  ! ’ commanded  the  adjutant.  At  that 
instant  the  duke  fell  with  his  face  against  the  ground. 
The  bullets  had  struck  fairly;  the  prince  died  as  he  had 
wished— like  a soldier.” 

John  Skinner. 

42,  Nelson  Square,  S.E. 

Dr.  John  Speed,  the  Poet  (5‘b  S.  x.  327.) — 
Dr.  Speed  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  by  the 
Parliamentary  visitors  in  Oct.,  1648,  having  been 
elected  to  it  from  Merchant  Taylors’  School  in 
June,  1644.  On  his  ejection  he  was  invited  to 
Southampton  by  his  friend  hlr.  Knollys,  of  Grove 
Place,  near  Nursling,  who  had  known  him  at 
Oxford,  and  with  whom  he  resided  till  the  Eestora- 
tion.  He  was  reinstated  in  his  fellowship  and 
proceeded  M.A.  in  1660,  B.  and  M.D.  in  1666. 
In  1667  he  settled  in  Southampton  on  the  death 
of  the  physician  there,  and  soon  had  a large 
acquaintance  and  practice  over  an  extended 
district.  Dr.  Speed  became  twice  Mayor  of 
Southampton  (1681  and  1694),  and  was  a useful 
and  prominent  man  in  the  corporation.  I find 
a charming  Latin  letter  from  his  son  (also  after- 
wards a Dr.  John  Speed  of  Southampton),  in 
which  the  “ title  of  courtesy  ” is  given  to  his  jovial 
father,  then  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  The  direction 
is  : “ These  for  the  D”  Speed  att  his  house  in 
South-ton.”  He  died  at  his  adopted  town  in  1710, 
aged  eighty-five,  and  was  buried  in  Holy  Eood 
Church. 

Besides  being  the  author  of  Batt  uioon  Bait  and 
the  Vision,  he  wrote  a few  local  pieces,  e.g..  The 
Neiv  Boom  at  the  Dolphin  (Southampton) ; Elegy 
on  the  Death  of  Bait’s  Wife;  Prisca,  or  the  Old 
Inamorosa  (a  Latin  version  of  Batt  upon  Batt)  ; 
but  I am  not  aware  that  he  printed  anything 
beyond  what  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  what 
Mr.  Solly  has  called  attention  to  lately.  There 
remain  also  in  his  handwriting  a considerable 
number  of  songs  and  poems,  but  of  them  his  grand- 


son says  in  his  memoir  of  the  family  that  it  is  hard 
to  decide  what  is  original  and  what  is  not,  as  the 
writer  was  a great  copyist.  This  I give  from 
memory,  as  I have  not  the  memoir  at  hand.  The 
grandson  was  Dr.  John  Speed,  also  of  Southamp- 
ton, a far  more  voluminous  and  meritorious  writer, 
on  whose  work  about  his  native  place  I am  nosv 
editorially  engaged.  In  the  account  which  I must 
give  of  the  grandson  some  time  hence  I may  he 
able  to  add  more  concerning  the  grandfather. 

J.  Silvester  Davies. 

Woolston,  Southampton. 

The  Bapti.sm  of  a Negro  (b'”  S.  x.  338.) — The 
entry  in  the  parish  register  at  Norham  of  the 
baptism  of  a negro  boy  is  matched  by  an  entry 
forty  years  earlier  in  the  register  at  North  Aston, 
Oxfordshire  : — 

“ Charles  Moi’ett,  a blackamoor  child,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Honoui'ible  the  Lady  Hillsborow,  was 
baptized  the  20th  of  July,  1722.  3Ir.  Wills,  Jlr.  John 
Rogers,  and  Sirs.  Hill  stood  for  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers.” 

klorett  appears  to  have  married,  settled,  and  died 
at  North  Aston,  as  the  register  contains  this 
further  entry  : — 

“ Eleanor,  daughter  of  ye  late  Cha.rles  Morett,  a negro, 
and  his  wife,  having  not  before  been  christened  though 
four.years  old,  was  baptized  May  ye  13th,  17C4.” 

William  Wing. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 

Grundy  Family  (5*’’  S.  x.  329.) — Their  armorial 
bearings  are  Argent,  on  a cross  engrailed  between 
four  lions  passant  gardant  quartered ; in  quarters 
of  cross,  five  martlets.  Crest  : A demi-leopard 
ramp.  gard.  sa.,  hezanted.  Motto  ; “ In  Deo  solo 
salus.”  The  Grundy  family  (my  own)  belonged 
originally  to  the  county  of  Durham.  Collateral 
branches'  of  it  settled  many  years  ago  in  Lancashire, 
where  with  the  exception  of  my  own  branch  it  is 
chiefly  found  now.  T.  E.  G. 

Newton  Abbot. 

The  arms  of  the  family  of  Grundy  of  Leicester- 
shire and  of  Grundie  of  Notts  are^  Argent,  on 
a cross  engrailed  between  lour  lions  passant 
gardant  gules,  five  martlets  or.  Crest  A demi- 
leopard  rampant  gardant  sable,  hezante,  accord- 
ing to  Burke’s  General  Armory.  L.  A.  E. 

Crown  Piece  of  1676  (5^"  S.  x.  347.)-The  first 
three  coinages  of  Charles  II.  were  the  last  specimens 
of  hammered  money  issued  in  England,  and  are 
valuable,  half-crowns  of  the  first  and  second 
coinages  being  worth  15.?.  each  ; the  half-crown  of 
the  third  coinage,  however,  is  only  worth  7s.  6d., 
and  the  same  coin  from  succeeding  coinages  declines 
in  value  to  4s.  The  issues  date  Irom  1660  to  1685. 
The  crowns  were  not  issued  till  the  coinage  of 
milled  money.  They  are  by  no  means  scarce 
enough  to  command  high  prices,  and  are  very  rarely 
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in  bad  condition.  I have  not  yet  met  with  one  that 
could  in  any  way  be  called  imperfect.  Their 
present  minimum  market  value  is  7s.  6d.  I have 
one  as  perfect  as  A.  J.  M.  describes,  which  I 
purchased  for  7s.  Gd.  from  an  amateur  collector. 
A.  J.  M.’s  crown  would  be  worth  9s.  I should 
consider  that  to  be  its  maximum  value,  but  an 
enthusiastic  collector  might  give  sixpence  or  one 
shilling  more,  as  also  might  any  one  ignorant  of  its 
real  value.  J.  W.  Savill,  F.R.H.S. 

Dunmow,  Essex. 

A crown  of  this  date  is  not  rare,  and  not  valued 
at  more  than  seven  or  eight  shillings  by  collectors. 
Some  other  varieties  of  Charles  II. ’s  crowns,  how- 
ever, are  rare  ; such  as  those  of  1662,  those  with 
the  elephant  and  castle  under  the  bust,  &c. 
Further  details  may  be  found  on  pp.  108  to  110, 
part  ii.,  of  my  Guide  to  English  Goins. 


served  as  champion  at  the  coronation  of  James  I. 
in  1603. 

Sir  Henry  Lee  was  one  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Knights  Tilters,  who  enacted  many  gallant  devices 
before  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  took  a vow  upon 
himself  to  come  to  the  tilt-yard  every  year  upon 
the  c[ueen’s  accession  day  (17=:27  Nov.)  and 
break  a staff  in  her  honour,  and  he  assumed  the 
self-created  designation  of  champion  for  the  queen. 
He  held  no  real  office  under  the  Crown  save  that 
of  Master  of  the  Ordnance.  He  gave  up  his 
assumed  championship  with  great  ceremony  in 
1591  ; was  made  a Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1597  ; 
and  died  in  1611,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Edward  Solly. 

Sir  Henry  Lee  does  not  appear  to  have  acted  as 
Champion  of  England,  but  as  champion  or  knight 
of  his  mistress.  Queen  Elizabeth.  Tregeagle. 
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H.  W.  Henfret. 

I have  a very  fair  specimen  that  I purchased  from 
a coin-dealer  a few  years  back  for  eight  shillings 
or  thereabouts.  Is  A.  J.  M.  sure  that  his  coin, 
apparently  from  his  description  a very  good  speci- 
men, bears  no  mark  of  tooling  round  the  edge  ? 
Mine,  presumably  an  inferior  one,  certainl}'  shows 
such  a mark,  though  worn  off  in  places  ; and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  A.  J.  M.’s  case  the  tooling, 
being  close  to  the  edge,  may  have  been  worn  off, 
still  leaving  the  centre  in  good  preservation.  If 
this  be  so,  A.  J.  M.’s  crown  piece  in  all  probability 
would  not  be  worth  much  more  than  the  sum  I 
gave  for  mine.  J.  S.  XJdal. 

Inner  Temple. 

“ Aisiele  ” (5*’'  S.  X.  328.) — This  word  is 
probably  akin  to  aisliche,  which  Mr.  T.  Wright, 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial 
English,  translates  by  fearfully,  and  derives  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  egeslice.  A less  probable  deriva- 
tion would  be  from  aisieliche  = easily,  for  which 
word  see  Mr.  Halliwell’s  Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words. 

Edward  FI.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

The  Hereditary  Champion  of  England  (5‘'' 
S.  X.  289.) — Sir  John  Dymmok,  or  Dymoke,  by 
marriage  with  Margaret  Ludlow,  granddaughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Philip,  last  Baron  Marmion, 
acquired  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  held  by  grand 
sergeanty  to  perform  the  office  of  champion  at  the 
king’s  coronation;  and  this  he  did  in  1377,  at  the 
coronation  of  Richard  II.  The  sixth  in  direct 
descent  from  this  knight.  Sir  Edward  Dymoke, 
performed  the  office  of  champion  at  the  coronation 
of  Elizabeth  in  1559,  and  died  in  1566.  Fle  was 
succeeded  in  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby  by  his  son 
Robert  Dymoke,  Esq.,  who  had  no  occasion  of 
acting  as  champion  as  he  died  in  1580,  leaving  the 
estate  to  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Edward  Dymoke,  who 


“Dunce”:  “Clerk”  (5‘'‘  S.  x.  225.) — Will  j 
Dr.  Mackay  be  kind  enough  to  give  his  authority  | 
for  the  assertion  that  the  surname  of  Duns  Scotus  ' 
was  Dun  or  Dunn  1 My  reason  for  asking  is  the  j' 
fact,  pretty  well  acknowledged,  that  in  the  ninth  j- 
century,  when  Duns  Scotus  flourished,  such  a sur-  ! 
name  as  Dunn  was  unknown,  or  surnames  gene-  { 
rally,  except  in  royal  or  noble  families,  untd  a l 
century  or  so  later.  The  opinion  has  for  a long  ■ 
time  obtained  that  the  name  of  Duns  was  from  i 
the  town  of  Dunse,  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  ' 
his  supposed  birthplace;  but  my  own  opinion  1 
has  of  late  inclined  to  the  belief  that  he  may  have  I 
been  connected  with  the  family  surnamed  L’Eschoies  I 
or  Le  Scot,  who  before  the  Conquest  and  at  Domes-  I 
day  held  amongst  other  lands  the  hundred  of  Blith- 
burgh,  in  East  Anglia,  .and  whose  residence  as  a : 
family  (of  Danish  and  Northumbrian  extraction) 
was  at  Scottys  Hall  or  Aula,  at  Dunwich,  in 
Suffolk,  written  in  early  charters  Dunwyche  or 
Dunche.  This  family  represented  the  Saxon  city 
of  Dunwich  (now  submerged,  and  three  miles  from 
the  Suffolk  coast)  in  the  earliest  English  Parlia- 
ments, and  were  lost  to  that  locality  after  1342. 
Dr.  Butler  calls  the  followers  of  Duns  Scotus  (the 
great  supporter  of  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate 
conception)  “ Dunsers  ” ; and  Tyndal  says  of  them  : 

“ AVhen  they  saw  their  hair-splitting  divinity  was 
giving  way  to  modern  theology,  the  old  barking  curs 
raged  in  every  pulpit  against  the  classics  and  new 
notions,  so  that  the  name  indicated  an  opponent  to  pro- 
, , . , ,,  dunce 

gress  and  learning,  and  thence  a » 

“ He  knew  what 's  what,  and  that ’s  as  high 
As  metaphysic’s  wit  can  fly  ; 

A second  Thomas  [Aquinas],  or.  at  once  i 

To  name  them  all,  another  Dunce.” 

Butlei'’s  Hudihras. 

J.  R.  Scott,  F.S.A. 

Clevelands,  Walthamstow. 

Dr.  Mackay,  in  his  remarks  on  these  words, 
complains  that  Johnson  ignored  the  British  roots 
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of  the  English  language.  This  may  be  so,  but 
when  Dr.  Mackay  goes  on  to  derive  the  word 
“ clerk  ” or  “ cleric  ” from  the  Celtic  clar,  clarach, 
I cannot  help  thinking  that  he  equally  ignores  the 
Greek  language.  Surely  the  Latin  clericus  is 
derived  from  K-Aiypos  ■—  a lot.  See  Acts  i.  26, 
and  cp.  the  traditional  custom  of  electing  a new 
pope  in  this  way.  W.  hi.  B. 

Vandunk  IX  Sir  Henry  Bishop’s  Glee  (Sth 
S.  X.  429.)— Claret  is  frequently  mentioned  much 
earlier  than  the  year  1617  : e.  g.  the  Corporation  of 
Leicester  paid  20J.  for  a pottle  of  malmsey  and  for 
a pottle  of  claret  given  to  a strange  preacher  on 
Oct.  4,  1564.  This  I find  in  the  chamberlains’ 
accounts  for  that  year.  Thomas  North. 

“ House  of  Eaton  ” (5‘'>  S.  x.  367.)— As  most 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Hotten’s  Cheshire  books  were 
purchased  by  me  at  his  sale,  the  broadside  to 
which  Mr.  Axon  refers  is  now  in  my  possession. 
Mr.  Hotten  was  not  very  particular  as  to  accuracy 
in  his  statements,  and  this  “ curious  broadside,” 
which  he  also  calls  an  “ exceedingly  rare  lampoon, 
folio,  circa  1720,”  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
is  in  reality  of  no  very  great  value,  and  has  been 
ante-dated  exactly  sixty-four  years.  Mr.  Axon 
will  find  it  hound  up  in  any  perfect  copy  of 

“An  Alpliiibetical  List  of  the  Names  of  tlie  Freemen 
of  the  City  of  Chester,  who  polled  (ami  for  whom)  at  the 
General  lilection  for  Representatives  in  Parliament  for 
the  said  City,  begun  (at  the  Exchange  in  the  said  City) 
on  jMonday,  the  5th  of  April,  1784,  and  ended  on  Friday, 
the  IGth  of  the  same  month,  before  Mr.  C.  Probert  and 
Mr.  D.  Smith,  Sheiitfs.  Together  with  the  Papers  and 
Songs  that  were  printed  and  circulated  by  the  Friends 
of  each  Party.  Candidates:  Thomas  Grosvenor,  Esq.; 
Richard  Wilbraham  Bootle,  E^q.  ; John  Crewe,  Esq. ; 
and  Roger  Barnston,  Esq.  Chester : Printed  and  sold 
by  John  Monk.  [Price  One  Shilling.]”  8vo.  pp.  64. 

In  a copy  of  this  book  now  before  me  this 
broadside  will  be  found  inserted  at  p.  38,  and  it  is 
referred  to  on  p.  37.  “ Jacky  C****”  is,  of 

course,  John  Crewe,  Esq.,  one  of  the  candidates, 
and  the  broadside  was  circulated  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  Eaton,  and  Mr.  Wilbraham 
Bootle,  who  were  ultimately  the  successful  candi- 
dates. J.  P.  Earwaker. 

Withington,  Manchester. 

Alley  Family  (5*'’  S.  x,  388.) — William  Alley, 
Allein,  or  Alleigh  was  born  at  Chipping  Wy- 
combe, Bucks,  and  educated  at  Eton  to  1528,  when 
he  proceeded  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1533.  He  was  a pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  from  January  1, 
1558/9,  to  the  following  year,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  July  14, 
1560.  The  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him 
the  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D.  on  Nov.  11,  1561, 
and  he  died  April  15,  1571,  and  was  buried  in  the 
choir  of  his  cathedral.  The  above  named  must  no 


doubt  be  the  dignitary  respecting  whom  Peterson 
is  inquiring.  Geo.  C.  Boase. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  S.W. 

“ CnOIROCHOROGRAPHIA,  SIVE  HOGLANDIJi  De- 
SCRIPTIO  ” (5'-’^  S.  X.  428.)— This  squib  seems  to 
have  been  translated,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
translation  points  apparently  to  the  Sacheverell 
a.gitation.  I copy  the  advertisement  from  No.  15 
of  the  Spectator  (original  edition),  March  17, 
1711  :— 

“ This  Day  is  Publisbecl. — The  (Latin)  Description  of 
Hoglanil,  with  its  dedication  : imitated  in  English  verse. 
Inscribed  to  the  most  diffusively  prevailing  and  nobly 
cons|)icuous  Hero  (Aratus)  Sachevalier.  Sold  by  the 
Booksellers  of  London  and  AVestminster.  8vo.  Price  4d.’’ 

Zero. 

[R.  H.  S.  next  week.] 

Ball  Hughes  (5‘'‘  S.  x.  429.) — Mr.  Papivorth 
will  find  a biographical  sketch  of  “ the  Golden 
Ball”  at  p.  112  of  Captain  Gronow’s  Celebrities  of 
London  and  Paris  (London,  Smith,  Elder  & Co., 
1865).  T.  W.  0. 

Ball  Hughes  (one  of  the  spendthrift  dandies  of 
the  Eegency  period)  when  at  Eton  was  known 
only  as  Ball.  The  year  before  he  came  of  age  he 
took  the  additional  name  of  Hughes,  his  uncle, 
Admiral  Hughes,  having  left  him  a fortune  esti- 
mated at  40,0001.  a year  ; hence  he  was  nicknamed 
“ the  Golden  Ball.”  Gibbes  Rigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

If  I remember  rightly,  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Grahb  Robinson,  a work  which  I have 
not  at  hand  to  refer  to. 

William  Kelly,  F.R.H.S. 

The  Battle  of  Fontenoy  : Col.  Scipio 
Duroure  (5*’^  S.  X.  167,  272,  358.) — I give  a 
second  title  to  this  reply  as  the  original  one  is 
somewhat  unfortunate  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
information  concerning  an  officer  who  happened  to 
be  engaged  at  Fontenoy,  and  I simply  wish  to 
point  out  another  possible  source  of  information 
concerning  Col.  Scipio  Duroure.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  when  living  at  Campbeltown  in 
Argyllshire,  I copied  some  monumental  inscriptions 
in  the  cemetery  at  Kilkerran,  in  which  this  name 
occurs  as  having  passed,  it  may  be  assumed  by 
descent,  into  a family  of  Campbells  who  belonged 
to  the  early  settlement  of  Kintyre  under  the  Earls 
of  Argyle  in  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of 
these  inscriptions  is  to  the  memory  of  “ Capt. 
Scipio  Duroure  Campbell,  who  died  19th  March, 
1797,  aged  55,  and  Gilis,  his  spouse,  daughter  of 
Archibald  Campbell  of  Keuloch,  Chamberlain  of 
Kintyre,  who  died  6th  March,  1806,  aged  62.” 

Another  is  to  the  memory  of  “ Christian 
Hamilton  Campbell,  daughter  of  Scipio  Duroure 
Campbell,  and  wife  of  Daniel  MacTaggart,  who 
died  5th  Feb.,  1850,  aged  64.”  Mr.  MacTaggart 
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was  Procurator-Fiscal  when  I was  living  in  Kintyre, 
and  it  could  scarcely  be  a matter  of  much  difficulty 
to  ascertain  further  particulars  concerning  his  wife’s 
family,  though  I suspect  they  are  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  extinct  now.  Indeed,  it  is  curious  how  many 
of  the  Campbell  families  who  came  into  Kintyre 
with  the  Earls  of  Argyle  have  either  died  out,  or 
been  obliged  to  part  with  the  lands  they  had 
acquired  there.  A Macdonald  might  say  that  this 
was  retributive  justice. 

C.  H.  E.  Cakmichael. 

Margaret  Aguillon,  Countess  of  Devon 
(5*'''  S.  X.  347,  390.) — FIermentrude’s  diligence 
in  collecting  all  the  blunders  which  have  been 
printed  about  the  Countess  Margaret  deserves  to 
be  rewarded  by  an  answer  to  her  question,  who 
was  the  first  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Aguillon  and  the 
mother  of  his  heir,  Isabel  Lady  Bardolfe.  She  will 
find  in  the  account  of  the  heirs  and  estates  of  the 
Earl  Marshall  recorded  in  the  great  Roll  of  the 
Exchequer  of  44  Hen.  III.  that  Robert  da  Aguillon 
and  his  ivife  J oan,  who  rvas  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Robert,  Earl  Marshall,  contributed  in  Somerset 
and  Dorset  to  the  debt  due  to  the  king  for  arrears 
of  dower  due  to  the  Countess  of  Leicester  out  of 
the  Irish  estates  of  her  first  husband,  William,  Earl 
Marshall.  This  Joan,  who  was  a co-heir  of 
Marshall,  was  evidently  the  same  person  as  Joan 
de  Ferrers,  the  fifth  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
William  de  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby,  by  Sibyl,  sister 
and  co-heir  of  Walter,  Earl  Marshall.  Joan 
married  first  John  de  Mohun,  son  and  heir  ap- 
parent of  Reginald  Mohun  of  Dunster,  and  is 
mentioned  as  his  wife  in  the  chronicles  of  Tintern 
Abbey,  printed  in  the  Monasticon.  John  de 
Mohun  died  before  12.57,  in  his  father’s  lifetime, 
leaving  two  sons,  John  and  Robert,  and  his  widow 
Joan  was  in  1259  the  wife  of  Robert  de  Aguillon. 
It  further  appears  from  the  Plea  Rolls  of  51 
Hen.  III.  that  Joan  de  Aguillon  was  dead  in 
Michaelmas  Term  1267  ; and  in  1277  her  widower, 
Robert  Aguillon,  acknowledged  the  service  of  half 
a knight’s  fee  to  the  king  for  tenements  in  Dorset 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Earl  Marshall,  which  he 
held  by  the  courtesy  of  England  as  being  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  his  first  wife,  Joan  de  Mohun, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  born.  Tewars. 

“Sparling”  (5^*^  S.  x.  348,  392.) — Another 
usage  of  this  word  is  met  with  in  Shropshire, 
where,  in  certain  localities,  the  term  in  its  literal 
significatioii=/F.-S.  spmr,  spare,  and  the  E.  dimi- 
nutive suffix  -ling,  is  applied  to  a thin,  puny  little 
child  : “ Inna  that  child  a sparliid  fur  a six  ye’r 
owdi”  Georgina  F.  Jackson. 

13,  White  Friars,  Chester. 

Sparlings,  or  small  and  delicate  fish  known  as 
such,  are  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Tlie  following  entry  occurs 


in  a Court  Roll  of  the  manor  of  Stockton  (one  of 
the  manors  of  the  see  of  Durham)  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Booth,  or  about 
1472 

“ William  Fuler  took  of  the  lord  a fishery  for  catching 
le  sparling,  called  Tillinghamside,  to  hold  for  the  term 
of  one  year,  rendering  3s.  4d.,  and  not  more.  It  had 
previously  rendered  6s.  8d.,  but  for  twelve  years  last  past 
it  had  lain  on  the  lord’s  hand.” 
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The  roll,  formerly  in  my  custody,  is  now  in  the  ¥ 
Record  Office,  and  the  above  entry  will  be  found  f 
in  Book  E,  p.  536.  I regret  my  note,  made  some  i 
years  ago,  does  not  enable  me  to  give  the  original  '8 
Latin  in  which  the  entry  is  made,  or  to  state  the  ■' 
reason  why  the  fishery  had  decayed,  which  is  \ 
given.  The  steward,  however,  had  no  Latin  ,3 
equivalent  for  “ le  sparling,”  which  is  written  as  ) 
quoted  above.  John  Booth.  | 

Sylvester,  in  his  translation  of  Du  Bartas,  speaks  i 
of  “the  gilden  sparlings”  (fifth  day,  first  week).  | 
The  word  is  also  found  in  Tusser’s  Husbandrie  .< 
(“The  Former’s  Dailie  Diet”)  in  the  form  spurling.  . . 
In  the  glossary  to  the  edition  lately  issued  by  the 
Eng.  Dialect  Soc.  there  is  the  following  note : — 
‘“Spurlin,  a smelt,  Fr.  ’ — Skinner ; 

‘Sparling,  smelts  of  the  Thames’ — Brockett’s  N.  C. 
Glossary ; ‘ First  a sprat,  then  a small  sparling, 
then  a sparling  ’ — R.  Holme,  p.  325.”  See  also 
the  notes  and  illustrations. 

T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 
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“ Fiorin  Grass  ” (h^^^  S.  x.  208,  334.) — Corre- 
spondents desirous  of  following  up  this  subject  may 
refer  with  advantage  to  communications  to  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1809,  Feb.,  p.  133,  Oct., 
p.  90S  ; 1810,  May,  p.  420,  Sept.,  p.  232  ; 1811, 
Jan.,  p.  33,  June,  p.  524;  and  1816,  July,  p.  107 ; 
all  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Richardson,  and  some  of 
them,  e.specially  the  last,  as  amusingly  egotistic  as 
practical.  In  the  same  magazine,  in  the  first 
volume  for  1810,  at  pp.  8,  134,  309,  508,  542,  Dr. 
Richardson’s  views  are  commented  on  or  contro- 
verted by  various  writers. 

Henry  Campkin,  F.S.A. 
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“Jingo”  (5*'^  S.  x.  7,  96.) — As  this  word  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  “ K.  & Q.,”  it  * it 
may  be  well  to  note  that  it  occurs  in  Charles  ’ li 
Jarvis’s  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  bk.  iii.  ch.  vi.,  , 1* 

vol.  i.  p.  212  of  the  edition  of  1842  : “ Pray,  sir,  pi 
be  pacified ; by  the  living  jM?(/o  I did  but  jest.”  * ' t 

K.  P.  D.  E.  : It 


“As”  (5‘“  S.  ix.  188,  256,  275,  372  ; x.  12,  y 
271.) — I think  no  one  has  remarked  that  this  as  is 
in  full  force  as  a legal  expression,  e.g.,  “as  between  J i 
vendor  and  purchaser,  the  case  is  so  and  so.”  .#  5* 
Surely  the  usage  can  be  paralleled  in  Greek,  t )1 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  understand  in  English  ; the  as  s b 
expounds  and  generalizes  the  idea  conveyed  by  ¥ a 
the  sentence,  or  else  it  explains  in  a word  that  » j 
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similarity  is  intended  and  not  identity.  Cassius 
was  born  “as  this  very  day,”  i.e.,  not  actually  to- 
day, but  on  the  corresponding  day  in  some  former 
year.  The  Nativity  took  place  “ as  at  this  time,” 
i.e.,  not  actually  now,  but  at  the  like  period  so 
many  years  ago.  A.  J.  M. 

“ Paddle  tour  own  canoe  ” (5*''  S.  x.  427.) — 
Mr.  Walford  echoes  the  old  saw,  there  is  little 
new  under  the  sun.  Having  just  received  the 
annexed  I am  constrained  to  submit  it  as  some 
little  departure  from  newness  : — 

“ Pas  d’elle  yeux 
Khone  que  nous.” 

Harry  Sandars. 

“ The  Princess  Olive  ” : C.  C.  Jones  (5‘''  S. 
X.  348,412.) — With  great  deference  to  Mr.  Solly, 
I would  not,  at  this  distance  of  time,  charge  a man 
with  disloyalty,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he 
had  some  literary  association  with  the  “ Princess 
Olive.”  Lady  A.  Hamilton’s  Marriage  Ceremonies, 
with  its  frontispiece  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke,  is,  as 
far  as  my  patience  has  enabled  me  to  investigate 
its  contents,  a by  no  means  disloyal  book,  but  it 
has  assuredly  a strong  literary  resemblance  to  the 
Court  Fragments  of  C.  C.  Jones,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  there  was  literary  association  between 
the  “ Princess  ” and  Lady  A.  Hamilton  and  (shall 
we  say  ?)  Mrs.  Clarke.  The  following  announce- 
ment in  the  Literary  and  Biographical  Magazine 
for  September,  1791,  is  noteworthy; — “ J.  T. 
Serres,  Esq.,  painter  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  &c., 
to  Miss  Olivia  Wilmot.”  Most  readers  will  recol- 
lect Mrs.  Clarke’s  book.  The  Rival  Princes.  The 
fact  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  patronized  C.  C. 
Jones’s  work  in  1828  is,  of  course,  no  proof  that 
he  suspected  Mr.  Jones  of  being  associated,  how- 
ever inoffensively,  in  literary  work  with  the  wife 
of  his  painter.  The  lawyers  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Solly  as  being  of  the  number  of  Mr.  Jones’s  sub- 
scribers doubtless  subscribed  because  they  knew 
something  of  the  author,  and  not  with  any  political 
motive.  I should  like  to  hear  more  of  hlr.  C.  C. 
Jones.  Calcuttensis. 

Charles  Chadwicke  Jones  was  called  to  the  Bar 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  June  25,  1830.  He  went 
the  Home  circuit,  practised  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
became  a serjeant-at-law,  July  10,  1844.  His 
private  residence  was  at  18,  Lambeth  Terrace, 
Lambeth.  He  died  after  three  years’  illness, 
July  7,  1852,  aged  fifty-two.  His  widow,  Mrs. 
Maria  Jones,  died  May  6,  1878,  aged  fifty-four. 

Frederic  IIoase. 

Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  Actress  (4‘’^  S.  ii.  395 ; 

S.  iii.  509;  iv.  296,  431,  492;  v._  36,  132.)— 
Much  interesting  information  concerning  this  cele- 
brated actress  may  be  found  at  the  above  refer- 
ences ; to  her  Churchill,  in  the  Rosciacl,  published 
in  1761,  awards  the  praise  of  optimism  as  “in 


person  graceful,  and  in  sense  refined.”  She  seems, 
like  her  friend  Garrick,  to  have  excelled  in  comedy 
as  well  as  in  tragedy,  if  the  critique  upon  her  by 
Churchill  can  be  relied  on.  Mrs.  Pritchard  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1768,  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 
To  her  memory  there  is  a tablet  in  Poets’  Corner, 
and  upon  it  are  inscribed  some  lines  by  the  laureate 
Paul  Whitehead. 

The  other  day  I saw  in  a broker’s  shop  an  en- 
graving of  large  size,  which  I believe  is  from  a 
painting  by  Zoffany,  representing  her  and  Garrick 
in  Macbeth.  The  margin,  however,  had  been  cut 
away,  and  the  engraving,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
other  valuable  ones,  thoroughly  spoiled  by  being 
varnished.  The  lady,  a fine,  handsome  woman, 
wears  a lofty  powdered  headdress,  is  habited  in 
widely-spreading  hooped  skirts,  and  has  the  daggers 
in  her  hands.  The  gentleman  is  dressed  in  a court 
suit,  with  bag-wig  and  ruffles,  and  is  comparatively 
little  by  the  side  of  the  commanding  woman. 
Churchill  alludes  as  follows  to  Mrs.  Pritchard’s 
magnificent  personification  of  Lady  Macbeth  : — 
“When  she  to  murder  whets  the  timorous  Thane, 

I feel  ambition  rush  through  every  vein  ; 

Persuasion  hangs  upon  her  daring  tongue, 

My  heart  grows  flint,  and  every  nerve 's  new  strung.” 

Rosciad,  v.  815-818. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  Sign  of  Absalom  suspended  by  iiis 
Hair  S.  x.  356,  413.) — The  Northamptonshire 
and  the  Paris  examples  of  this  sign  are  noticed  in 
J.  van  Lennep  and  J.  Ter  Gouw’s  De  Uithang- 
teelcens  in  verband  mit  Geschiedenis  en  Volksleven 
heschouwd,  ii.  67,  where  is  also  given  an  engraving 
of  a Dutch  specimen.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

The  sign  at  Lewes  is  hardly  deserving  of  more 
extended  notice  perhaps,  but  yet  the  version  I 
have  heard,  as  it  is  more  rhythmical,  is  the  better 
one  to  commemorate.  It  ran  thus 

“ Oh  thou,  my  poor  son  Absalom  ! 

Oh  Absalom,  my  son  ! 

Hadst  thou  but  worn  a periwig 
Thou  hadst  not  been  undone.” 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Tortosa  (5‘'‘  S.  X.  188,  314,)— Thanking  Mr. 
Spence  for  his  reply,  I would  remark  that  the 
taking  of  Tortosa  in  Spain  in  1148  does  not  explain 
the  attack  at  which  Bobadill — as  I believe  in 
1598,  but  which  Gifford  by  means  of  inaccurate 
assertions  states  was  in  1596  or  even  in 
1595— said  he  was  present  “last  year,”  and  at 
Ghibelletto,  which  was  beleaguered  “to-morrow 
being  St.  Mark’s  day,  some  ten  years  now.”  I 
merely  mention  this  lest  the  reply  should  prevent 
others  from  looking  into  the  matter,  and  I have 
a particular  reason  for  taking  much  interest  in  the 
rlufA,  B.  Nicholson. 
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“ A LITTLE  DISH  WANTS  TO  GO  INTO  THE 

kitchen”  (5“'  S.  X.  377,  398,  418.) — The  northern 
use  of  wants  — oportd  was  pu.shed  to  its  extreme 
limit  in  my  hearing  by  a Cheshire  gamekeeper, 
who,  indicating  a useless  pointer,  said,  “ That  dog 
^vants  to  be  made  away  with.”  Zero. 

“ Seif  ” (5^’’  S.  iii.  247,  468.)  — In  Acts  xiv.  12, 
13,  new  Icelandic  version  (London,  1866),  the 
Seif  (gen.  Seifs)  by  which  the  Greek  Ata  (Atos)  is 
rendered  is  a modern  Icelandic  transliteration  of 
Zens.  Mr.  Vigfusson  informs  me  that  the  word 
Zeus  appears  in  the  form  of  Seif  in  the  beautiful 
prose  translation  of  the  Odyssey  by  Sveinbjorn 
Egilsson,  published  under  the  name  of  Odysseifs- 
Kvceii  during  the  years  1829-44. 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

The  Name  of  Walker  (5*^''  S.  x.  108,  391.) — 
In  the  northern  and  pastoral  counties  this  name  is 
extremely  common,  and  the  names  Fuller  and 
Tucker  are  unknown.  The  old  woollen  mills  were 
often  called  walk-mills  here,  and  though  this  may 
be  wearing  out,  there  are  frequent  lamentations  as 
to  the  “walking  up”  (shrinking  or  thickening  in 
washing)  of  flannels  and  woollen  garments,  though 
that  is  a gradual  and  unassisted  process. 

M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon  (5‘'^  S.  x.  148,  232, 
258.) — Anne,  daughter  of  Edmund  Butts,  and 
granddaughter  of  Sir  William  Butts,  married  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  of  Redgrave,  co.  Sufiblk,  and  took 
with  her  the  manors  of  Eyburgh  Magna,  Thornage, 
and  Thornham,  with  houses  and  lands  at  Wood 
Hall,  Edgefield,  Ringstead,  &c.  Their  eldest  son 
was  named  Butts  Bacon. 

Frederick  J.  Butts. 

“Anne  Butts,  widowe,  changed  this  mortall  life 
for  an  Immortall  the  21  Dec.  1609.  She  was 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Henrye  Bures,  Esq.,  wife 
to  Edmond  Butts,  Esq.,  and  mother  to  the  Lady 
Anne  Bacon,  wife  of  S''  Nich.  Bacon,  K‘,  who  was 
her  only  child.”  See  Bury  Wills  (Camden  Society), 
p.  266  ; p.  211,  Sir  Edmund  Bacon’s  will. 

W.  P.  Barker. 

Ipswich. 

Zoffany  the  Painter  (5*’'  S.  ix.  468 ; x. 
153.)— A coloured  lithograph  of  Zoffany’s  picture 
of  Col.  Mordaunt’s  cock-match  at  Lucknow,  size 
264  inches  by  181  inches,  recently  came  into  my 
possession,  and  I was  told  by  the  person  from 
whom  I obtained  it  that  there  was  some  tragical 
incident  connected  with  the  match,  the  particulars 
of  which  he  was  unable  to  give  me.  Will  any  of 
the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  supply  the  details  of  the 
scene  here  represented  ? Thomas  Bird. 

Romford. 


Rushton  Hall  Inscription  (5*’'  S.  x.  48,  92, 
138.)  — The  first  four  lines  of  this  inscription  should 
be  read  thus  : — 

“Ecce  salutiferum  signura,  Thau  (T)  nobile  lignum. 
'Vitsd  serpens  hie  aeneus  alter  erat. 

'V’enditus  hie  Jo.seph  pro  vili  rnunere.  Jonas 
Qui  triduo  ceti  eorpore  clausus  erat.” 

Edmund  Waterton. 

“ Give  peace  in  our  time,  0 Lord  ” (S^’*  S, 
ix.  148,  289,  378  ; x.  136.) — I omitted  in  my 
former  reply  to  state  that  it  was  St.  Gregory  who 
introduced  into  the  canon  the  remarkable  altera- 
tion, “ Diesque  nostros  in  pace  Tua  disponas  ” 
(Bona,  Ber.  Liturg.,  lib.  ii.  c.  xii.  § 4,  p.  564, 
Antw.,  1672)  ; “ atque  ab  mterna  damnatione  nos 
eripi,  et  in  electorum  Tuorum  jubeas  gregem 
numerari”  (Bede,  H.  F.,  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  § 87). 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

Drayton  (5»  S.  x.  87,  137,  317,  475,  517.)— 
Mu.  Hughes  when  contributing  an  extract  from 
Mr.  Lee’s  History  of  Marled  Drayton  concerning 
this  place-name  said,  “ Mr.  Lee  makes  no  further 
allusion  to  the  origin  or  derivation  of  the  name.” 
I have  lately  purchased  a second-hand  copy  of  Mr. 
Lee’s  book,  and  I find  in  it  some  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  which  Mr.  Hughes  must  have 
overlooked  (pp.  155-6)  : “ The  most  probable 
derivation  of  Drayton  is  Draith,  or  some  ancient 
word  of  that  sound  signifying  a town,  and  this 
explanation  is  supported  by  the  form  Draithon  in 
Nennius.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Welsh 
language  will  be  better  able  to  judge  as  to  this 
question.”  I venture  to  quote  this  in  support  of 
my  suggestion  as  to  the  probable  derivation  of  the 
name.  W.  F.  Marsh  Jackson. 

Wigs  and  Kneebreeches  (S^'*  S.  ix.  481  ; x. 
123,  216,  356,  419.) — I possess  a portrait  of  Henry 
Andrews,  dated  1800,  in  which  he  is  represented 
wearing  a wig  and  large  neckcloth.  It  has  the 
following  inscription  ; “ Henry  Andrews,  Astro- 
nomical Calculator  to  the  Board  of  Longitude,  and 
the  celebrated  author  of  Moore’s  Alrnanaclc.”  The 
engraving  is  signed  “ J.  Watson,  pinx*,  T.  Blood, 
sculp.”  My  father  recollects  the  rather  curious 
request  of  Rogerson,  an  astronomer  from  Pockling- 
ton  in  Yorkshire,  who  held  Andrews  in  great 
esteem,  for  his  wig,  which  he  (Rogerson)  promised 
to  wear  when  studying  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
Rogerson  had  the  wig,  but  whether  he  kept  this 
singular  promise,  made  about  the  year  1824,  when 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  I am  not  able  to 
state.  J.  H.  W. 

“Hyperion”  (5^’'  S.  x.  388,  413.)— As  to 
G.  S.  H.’s  first  question  I am  inclined  to  answer  it 
in  the  negative.  I may  add  that  there  is  a beauti- 
ful composition  to  the  words  by  Franz  Schubert. 

F.  Rosenthal. 

Hannover. 
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Blooming  op  Varnished  Pictures  (S**"  S.  viii. 
1268,  353,  511  ; X.  353.)— Mr.  James’s  recipe  for 
'•‘removing  the  oil  which  has  risen  to  the  surface 
jof  a picture  and  hardened  on  it”  would  be  much 
♦(more  valuable  if  it  was  more  definite  ; I mean  if 
he  stated  precisely  what  he  meant  by  “ sal  volatile,” 
and  then  gave  the  exact  strength  of  the  solution. 
The  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia is  commonly  called  sal  volatile  or  spirit  of 
sal  volatile  ; sometimes  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
jso  called  ; and  the  same  term  is  not  unfrequently 
I applied  to  the  weaker  solution  of  caustic  ammonia 
or  ammoniacal  gas.  The  last  is  a very  powerful 
agent,  and  would,  unless  largely  diluted,  remove 
varnish  and  paint  too.  I have  known  lamentable 
instances  of  this  in  the  hands  of  the  uninitiated  of 
the  “ Skinners’  Company,”  as  an  artistic  friend 
used  to  denominate  the  fraternity  of  picture 
cleaners  and  “ restorers.”  Medaveig. 

Wakes  in  Cheshire  (5*'’  S.  x.  49, 135.)— I sub- 
mitted W.  M.  B.’s  query  to  a Cheshire  friend, 
a competent  authority  on  the  matter,  and  he 
writes  : — 

“ Respecting  wakes  in  villages,  no  doubt  it  is  the 
remains  of  the  Romish  custom  of  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church.  This  would 
make  it  come  only  once  a year,  which  is  really  the  case. 
There  are  some  places  where  the  Puritans,  finding  that 
the  wakes  were  doing  mi-chief  and  leading  to  too  high 
festivities,  bought  up  the  privilege  of  holding  the  wakes. 
Tarvin  has  no  wakes,  though  Kelsall,  Barrow,  Christleton, 
and  most  of  the  townships  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
though  of  less  size  than  Tai'vin,have  their  annual  wakes. 
I cannot  quite  account  for  the  village  mentioned  having 
two  wakes  in  the  year — perhaps  oue  is  an  old  disused 
fair.” 

William  George  Black.’ 

1,  Alfred  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

Kensington  and  Batswater  (5*  S.  x.  128, 
234.) — The  district  between  Maida  Vale  and  St. 
Peter’s  Park,  Bayswater,  is  called  the  “ New 
Jerusalem”  because  of  the  large  number  of  Jews 
who  live  there.  K.  P.  Hampton  Egberts. 

I have  always  understood  that  Bayswater  was 
called  “ Asia  Minor  ” because  so  many  Greeks 
resided  in  that  quarter.  Otto. 

Misereres  S.  x.  68,  152,  377.) — I should 
be  glad  to  know  when,  by  whom,  and  whjr  this 
term  was  first  applied  to  the  misericordes,  or  seats 
to  lift  up,  which  are  found  in  the  stalls  of  great 
churches.  I do  not  find  this  use  of  the  word  in 
D’Arnis’s  Lexicon.  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham, 

It  may  be  of  use  if  I mention  that  the  old 
misereres  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  have  been  photo- 
graphed, and  that  the  photographs  may  be  bought 
of  Mr.  Thomas,  photographer.  College  Green, 
Gloucester.  I have  a set  which  are  at  the  service 
of  your  correspondent  to  examine  if  he  would  like 


to  see  them.  I would  send  them  to  him  through 
the  post.  F.  s ° 

Churchdown. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5®  S.  x.  389, 
419.)— 

The  High  MetUed  Racer. — This  famous  song,  by 
Charles  Dibdin,  is  to  be  found  on  pp.  230-232  of  the 
prettily  illustrated  Book  of  English  Songs,  edited 
(I  believe)  by  Dr.  Charles  Mackay  for  Messrs.  Ingram 
& Cooke’s  series,  “The  National  Illustrated  Library,” 
published  without  dates  (a  grievous  custom  persisted  in 
by  some  book  manufacturers)  some  twenty  years  ago. 

Henry  Campkin,  P.S.A. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (St*!  S.  x. 

430.)— 

“ If  death  should  come  and  meet  him,”  &c. 

The  ballad  Over  the  Mountains,  with  the  refrain  “ Love 
will  find  out  the  way,”  is  in  Percy’s  Reliques  ; but  that 
version  does  not  give  the  line  Rivns  mentions. 

C.  P.  8.  Warren,  M.A. 


iPldtenancuuS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Will  Correspondents  kindly  intending  to  contribute 
to  our  Christmas  Number  be  good  enough  to  forward 
their  communications,  headed  “ Christmas,”  without 
delay  1 


Transactions  of  the  Cuiriberland  and  Westmoreland  Anti- 
quarian and  A rchceological  Society.  Part  II.  Vol.  III.,, 
for  1877-8.  (Kendal,  Printed  for  the  Members  only.) 
This  goodly  octavo  of  more  than  270  pages  contains 
twenty-two  papers,  read  before  the  society  by  some  of  its 
members  during  the  year  1877,  and  is  illustrated  by  not 
a few  excellent  maps  and  engravings.  Pre  historic 
remains,  Roman  roads  and  camps,  Border  churches, 
fortresses,  towns,  customs,  worthies — all  these  matters 
are  described  and  discussed  with  learning  and  acumen, 
and  often  with  very  considerable  literary  skill ; so  that 
the  book  is  full  of  interest.  Pirst  stands  an  attractive 
and  scholarly  paper  by  Miss  Powley  on  the  curfew — a 
subject  which  she  and  others  dealt  with  not  long  ago  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  Tryermain  and  Bewcastle,  names  dear  to  all 
who  love  Sir  Walter,  are  made  familiar  to  us  by  Mr, 
R.  S.  Perguson,  M.P.,  and  by  Mr.  William  Nanson,  of 
whom  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  his  two  articles,  on  Bew- 
castle and  on  the  curious  if  not  unique  “ shire  toll  ” 
belonging  to  the  city  of  Carlisle,  are  among  the  very 
best  in  the  volume.  There  is  an  excellent  account,  by 
Mr.  William  Jackson,  P.S.A.,  of  Whitehaven,  a town 
only  two  hundred  years  old,  and  yet  able,  as  Mr.  Jackson 
shows,  to  furnish  materials  for  history  of  more  than 
merely  local  importance.  Akin  to  this  is  a still  more 
elaborate  paper,  a very  model  of  its  kind,  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Pletcher,  M.P.,  on  the  archseology  of  the  West  Cumber- 
land coal  trade  ; in  which,  however,  little  is  said  (perhaps 
because  little  is  known)  about  the  labourers  in  that 
trade,  and  nothing  at  all  about  the  female  labourers. 
Women  and  girls  work,  or  lately  worked,  at  the  pit- 
mouth  about  Whitehaven,  and  doubtless  they  used  also 
to  work  there  underground.  Indeed,  Mr.  Pletcher 
speaks  of  a pit-flood  in  1791,  whereby  two  men  and  cc 
woman  were  drowned  in  the  works.  There  are  at  least 
two  other  articles  of  great  and  general  interest— the  one, 
a set  of  Notes,  most  useful  to  antiquarian  tourists,  on 
archaeological  remains  in  the  Lake  district,  by  Mr. 
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J.  Clifton  Ward,  F.G.S.;  the  other,  a paper,  or  rather 
two  papers,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Ellwood.  on  the  sheepscoring 
numerals  of  the  Lake  country.  These  Jiuraerals  have 
already  been  noticed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  As  tabulated  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  Mr.  Ellwood,  and  others,  they  are  shown 
to  have  been  used,  not  only  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, but  in  Durham,  Yorkshire,  Essex,  Cornwall, 
Brittany,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  even  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  The  general  tone  and  intellectual 
level  of  these  'I'ransactions  is  so  high,  that  their  few  pro- 
vincialisms are  the  more  striking.  In  one  place  wo  find 
Mr.  K.  A.  Freemm  described  as  “a  writer  of  merit.” 
Did  not  Malone  say  that  Shakspeare  was  a person  of 
undoubted  talent  ? 

Mati’riaux  pour  Vnistoire  Prhnitive  et  Nahirelle  de 
riTomme.  Revue  Mensuelle,  dirigee  par  M.  Emile 
Cartailhac.  Ser.  II.  Vol.  IX.  Pts.  5,  7,  8.  (Toulouse, 
Bureau  de  la  Direction;  Paris,  Reinwald.) 

Aye  du  Bronze,  Reclierdhee,  sur  L'OrUjine  de  la  ]\Ii:talhtrgie 
en  France,  par  M.  E.  Chantre : Revue  Prchislorigne. 
Par  M.  G.  de  Mortillet.  (Paris,  E.  Leroux.) 

We  have  here  some  choice  samples  of  the  excellent 
works  carried  on  by  French  archteologists.  The  review 
now  edited  by  M.  Cartailhac  was  founded  in  1865  by 
M.  de  Mortillet,  the  learned  conservator  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Antiquities  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  and 
occupies  a unique  place  in  France,  if  not  in  Europe,  as 
a serial  publication  devoted  to  pre-historic  archmology. 
The  numbers  which  have  reached  us,  though  wanting  in 
continuity,  enable  us  to  say  that  M.  Cartailhac’s  review 
fully  keeps  up  its  character  for  the  careful  and  impartial 
discussion  of  all  subjects  of  interest  bearing  on  the  early 
history  of  man.  Nos.  7 and  8 contain  valuable  reports 
presented  to  the  International  Anthropological  Congress 
at  the  Trocadero  by  De  Mortillet,  Chantre,  Cartailhac, 
Topinard,  and  other  authorities.  In  his  Revue  Pri- 
historigue,  reprinted  from  the  Revue  d' Anthropologie, 
No.  3,  1877,  M.  de  Mortillet  gives  a thoughtful  report  on 
the  scientific  value  of  the  splendid  monograph  on  the 
Age  of  Bronze  recently  published  by  M.  Chantre.  Its 
value  is  increased  by  numerous  illustrations,  reduced 
from  the  original  work,  tables  of  statistics,  and  a table 
giving  the  international  symbols  proposed  by  M.  Chantre, 
and  agreed  upon  for  use  in  archaeological  maps,  on  the 
recommendation  of  a comrnittee  appointed  by  the  Stock- 
holm luternationul  Congress  in  1874. 

Mr.  Ralston’s  paper  on  “ Beauty  and  the  Beast”  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century  for  the  present  month  is  highly 
interesting. — In  “ Backgammon  among  the  Aztecs,”  in 
Macmillan’s,  Mr.  Tylor  gives  a glance  at  the  Old  World 
history  of  the  game,  and  traces  its  migration  into  the 
New  World. — Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations  forms 
the  subject  of  ‘‘  Hours  in  a Library  ” in  this  month’s 
Cornhill.  The  writer  concludes  thus : “ His  (Landor's) 
wanton  quarrel  with  the  world  has  been  avenged  by  the 
world’s  indifference.  We  may  regret  the  result,  when 
we  see  what  rare  qualities  have  been  cruelly  wasted,  but 
we  cannot  fairly  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  world 
has  a very  strong  case.” 

Wb  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  a volume 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Library  Association.  Meanwhile  our  correspondent  Mr. 
W.  H.  Allnutt,  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  has  printed  his 
Notes  on  Printers  and  Printing  in  the  Provincial  Towns 
■of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  render  his  list  of  cities  and  towns  in  England 
and  Wales  possessed  of  presses  before  the  present 
century  more  complete.  We  trust  that  those  able  to  do 
so  will  render  Mr.  Allnutt  the  assistance  asked  for. 


to  ®orre^pouWrut£(. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

B.  D.  M.  (“  Le  Pays  and  Scaliger.”) — We  can  find  no 
account  of  any  such  request  on  the  part  of  Scaliger.  Le 
Pays  was  a poet  of  the  school  of  Voiture,  criticized  by 
Boileau  in  the  line, 

“ Le  Pays  sans  mentir  est  un  bouffon  plaisant,” 
in  his  Diner  PCidicule.  Le  Pays  was  admitted  a member 
of  the  Academy  in  1668,  and  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
public  functionary  in  the  Administration  of  Finance. 
He  was  born  either  at  Fougeres  or  Nantes,  1636,  Michaud, 
Querard,  and  Larousse,  but  1634,  Bouillet  and  Vapereau, 
and  died  in  Paris,  1690. 

E. — Henry,  tenth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  seventh  of 
Montgomery,  b.  1734,  m.  1756  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Charles, 
second  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  a Lt.-Gen.,  and  Col. 
First  Dragoon  Guards,  and  d.  1794.  Wilton  House,  near 
Salisbury,  is  the  country  seat  of  the  family,  but  there  is 
no  trace  that  we  can  see  of  the  tenth  earl,  who  alone 
suits  your  dates,  having  been  musical,  a taste  which  his 
military  life  would  scarcely  give  him  time  to  cultivate. 

A CoRRiiSPONRENT  writes  : — “ I heard  read  some  years 
ago,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  a Young  Men’s  Associa- 
tion, a poem  entitled  The  Courtship  and  Marriage  of 
Will  Shakespeare  and  Anne  Hathaway.  Who  was  the 
author  1 Is  it  American  or  English,  and  where  can  it  be 
had  ? ” 

M.  A.  H. — It  has  been  a principle  during  all  the  years 
that  “ N.  & Q.”  has  been  established  to  reject  con- 
troversy of  a personal  nature.  This  correspondence  is 
now  assuming  that  character,  consequently  we  decline 
to  insert  any  more  letters  from  either  party.  Our 
readers  must  be  as  tired  of  the  subject  as  we  are. 

Anglo-Scotus. — A proof  was  sent  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  address  given,  but,  not  having  been  returned, 
another  was  forwarded  to  your  old  address.  Hence  the 
delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  note. 

Johnson  Bailt,  Vicary  Gibbs,  W.  Sparrow  Simpson, 
and  W.  F.  R.  (“  Collect  for  Third  Sunday  in  Advent.”)— 
Next  week. 

Lupus. — Yes.  A proof  will  be  sent  of  the  paper  you 
refer  to. 

Accountant. — 1.  Probably  Colenso’s  A 2,3,4. 
We  should  recommend  you  to  put  these  queries  to  the 
Editor,  Students’  Department,  Law  Times. 

C.  H.  CocKROPT. — Our  experience  is  in  favour  of 
placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

A.  H.  C. — A notice  of  the  two  American  publications 
referred  to  will  appear  next  week. 

“Christianity  without  the  Cross.” — Townley  asks 
who  was  the  publisher  of  this  pamphlet  or  book. 

H.  A.  S. — A cheap  edition  has  just  been  published  at 
313,  Strand,  W.C. 

Query. — Was  it  not  Lord  Lyndhurst  ? 

Argent. — Next  week. 

Erratum.— P.  432,  col.  2,  1.  22,  for  “Sir  Richard 
Gorham,"  read  “ Sir  Richard  Graham." 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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i3ntc^. 

EMBEZZLE,  ITS  ETYMOLOGY. 

“ This  word  seems  corrupted  by  an  ignorant  pronun- 
ciation from  -imbecile.  Dr.  Johnson  says;  which  is  agreat 
mistake.  It  is  derived  from  the  old  Er.  besler  ov  enibeslej-. 
See  Kelham’s  Norm.  Diet.,  ‘embeasiler,  to  fllcb.’  See 
also  to  Btczle." — Todd’s  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnson  bad  but  little  opportunity  of  in- 
Yestigating  etymology,  and  no  very  good  books  to 
help  him  ; but  he  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and 
I venture  to  think  that  in  this  instance  he  is  per- 
fectly correct,  and  that  his  critic  Todd,  generally 
so  judicious,  is  for  once  at  least  wrong. 

Todd’s  account  does  not  mend  matters  at  all. 
The  verb  to  hezzU  is  very  obscure  ; it  will  be  seen 
presently  w/iy.  Kelham’s  French  dictionary  gives 
no  authorities  nor  dates ; and  he  here  merely  gives 
our  English  word  in  a form  adapted  for  Law 
French.  Todd  does  not  tell  us  where  to  find  an 
old  French  embesler,  and  probably  merely  means 
that  it  is  a possible  formation  from  the  old  French 
besler.  But  this  latter  is  also  incorrect.  The  word, 
in  old  French,  is  besiller,  to  wound,  to  inflict  pain, 
derived  from  the  substantive  besil,  pain  ; see  these 
forms  in  Eoquefort.  All  these  words  are  far  re- 
moved from  our  Eng.  embezzle;  and  Mr.  Wedgwood 
well  sums  up  the  whole  matter  when  he  says  that 
embezzle  “ can  have  nothing  to  do  with  0.  Fr. 
iesiller,  to  overturn,  destroy,  Provencal  besilh, 
destruction,  trouble.” 


I\Iahn’s  TFe6ster  cites  0.  Fr.  besiller,  to  torment, 
vex,  mutilate  ; but  (as  if  to  prop  up  one  bad 
etymology  by  citing  a worse)  refers  us  also  to 

0.  Fr.  besloi,  unjust  law.  E.  Muller  gives  no 
information.  On  the  whole,  it  comes  to  this,  that 
none  of  our  dictionaries  know  anything  whatever 
about  the  matter. 

In  cases  of  this  sort  it  is  of  no  use  to  guess. 
My  invariable  method  is  to  trace  out  the  /iwtory  of 
a word  by  collecting  sufficient  quotations  ; and, 
whilst  admitting  that  Dr.  Johnson’s  hint  looks  at 
first  sight  like  the  wildest  guess,  it  is  none  the  less 
a fact  that  the  history  and  use  of  the  word  drive  us 
back  to  his  suggestion,  which  may  have  been  no 
guess,  but  the  result  of  laying  various  passages 
together. 

The  quotations  necessary  to  establish  the  fact 
are  almost  too  numerous  to  be  given  ; they  will  be 
found  in  Richardson,  under  the  headings  imbezzle 
aud  embezzle,  for  the  word  was  spelt  either  way  ; 
to  which  must  be  added  the  capital  quotation  from 
Palsgrave  given  in  Wedgwood.  As  to  the  double 
spelling,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  Sherwood’s 
index  to  Cotgrave,  which  gives  us  ; “ Embezzle ; 
see  Imbezzle.”  In  like  manner  we  have  both 
embargo  and  imbargn,  embank  and  imbank,  emhar 
and  imbar ; the  cm-  being  French,  and  the  im- 
Latin,  in  most  cases. 

I take  the  account  of  the  word  to  be  simply 
this  : (1)  that  imbecile  was  formerly  used  both  as 
sb.  and  a verb  ; (2)  that  it  was  often  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  e ; (3)  that,  in  course  of 
time,  the  accent  on  the  e became  permanent  when 
the  word  was  used  as  a verb,  according  to  the  com- 
mon usage  whereby  we  distinguish  the  sb.  torment 
from  the  verb  to  torment;  and  (4)  that  the  unlucky' 
substitution  of  cm-  for  im-  at  an  early  period  so 
utterly  darkened  the  etymology  that  there  was 
nothing  whereon  to  mtthe  sense  of  the  word,  thus 
leaving  it  to  float  about  as  it  best  could.  The 
quotations  fairly  establish  these  points,  and  I must 
find  room  for  some  of  them. 

The  true  sense  of  the  verb  to  imbicil  (for  such  is 
the  best  spelling)  was  to  enfeeble,  weaken,  diminish 
from  ; hence  to  subtract  or  take  away  from  (and 
by  the  common  addition  of  the  suggestion  of  a 
sinister  motive),  to  subtract  from  slily,  to  convey 
away  for  one’s  own  use  ; which  is  the  only  sense 
now  admitted.  This  sinister  sense  is  a very  old 
one,  appearing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  the  original  sense  is  now  lost. 
Those  who  have  read  most  widely  in  English 
authors  best  know  how  many  senses  become  at  last 
attached  to  one  word,  and  how,  in  course  of  time, 
some  of  them  (often  the  most  literal  ones)  are  lost 
sight  of, 

1.  “These  wicked  wretches,  these  houndes  of  hell. 

As  I have  told  playn  here  in  this  sentence, 

Were  not  content  my  dere  love  thus  to  quell. 

But  yet  they  must  embesile  his  presence ; 
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As  I perceive,  by  covert  violence, 

They  have  him  conveyed  to  my  displeasure ; 

For  here  is  laft  but  naked  sepulture.” 

Lament  of  Mary  Magdalen,  st.  39. 

In  tins  fifteenth  century  poem,  often  printed  in 
Chaucer’s  works  to  fill  up  the  place  of  his  lost 
poem,  entitled  Origenes  upon  the  Maudeleyne, 
Mary  laments  that  the  soldiers  have  embezzled,  i.e. 
taken  aivay,  the  body  of  her  Lord. 

2.  “ I concele,  I emhesyll  a thynge,  I kepe  a thing 
secret.  I emhesell,  I hyde  or  consoyle  \_read  conseyle], 
Je  cele.  I emhesyll  a thynge,  or  put  it  out  of  the  way,  Je 
suhstrays.  He  that  emhesyllelh  a thyng  intendeth  to 
steale  it  if  he  can  convoye  it  clenIy.”^Palsgrave’s  French 
Diet,,  temp.  Hen.  VIII. 

Observe  that  here  to  embezzle  is  not  to  steal,  but 
to  prepare  to  steal.  It  means,  then,  to  take  away 
or  put  aside,  with  the  intention  of  filching. 

3.  “ Emhler,  to  steal,  filch,  lurch,  pilfer,  nim,  purloin, 
imhezel,  convey  away.” — Cotgrave’s  French  Diet. 

4.  Imheseled  is  used  as  equivalent  to  “ conveyed  out 
of  the  waye.” — Brende,  QvAiiius  Curtius,  fob  275. 

5.  “ Dnhesselled  and  conueighed  away  underhand.” — 
North’s  Plutarch,  p.  358  (Richardson). 

6.  “ Without  any  concealment  or  imhezling." — Milton, 
Ohservaiions  on  Peace  ivith  the  Irish. 

These  examples  show  the  modern  sense,  nearly ; 
but  the  following  are  more  curious  : — 

7.  “ Of  this  full  well  thou  art  resolude  [resolv'd] 

before  kyng  Tullie  gan 
So  tyrannous  a monarchic 
imhecelyng  freedome,  than. 

By  vertues  spray,  the  basest-borne 
might  be  the  noblest  man.” 

Drant,  tr.  of  Horace,  Sat.  i.  6, 11.  8-11. 

Imbecelyng  is  weakening,  detracting  from  ; there 
is  nothing  answering  to  it  in  the  Latin. 

8.  “ Those  wryng  and  wrest  the  meaner  sorte 

whose  myndes  and  tongues  are  free. 

And  so  imhecill  all  theyr  strengthe 
that  they  are  naught  to  me.” 

Drant,  tr.  of  Horace,  Sat.  i.  5. 

(The  reference  appears  to  be  wrong.) 

9.  “ This  is  imheselynge  and  diminyshe  [diminution]  of 
their  power  and  dominion,  many  landes  and  people 
falling  from  them.” — Udal,  Revelation,  c.  16. 

10.  ” Princes  must... be  guardians  of  pupils  and  widows, 
not  suffering  their  persons  to  be  oppressed,  or  their 
states  imhecilled." — Bp.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  c.  iii.  s.  2, 
subsect.  8. 

11.  “ It  is  a sad  calamity  that  the  fear  of  death  shall 
BO  imhecill  man’s  courage  and  understanding.” — Bp. 
Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  c.  iii.  s.  7,  subsect.  1. 

Hence  also  to  imhezzle  means  to  diminish  from 
one’s  oivn  substance  by  squandering  it  away,  just 
as  much  as  it  means  to  diminish  from  the  store  of 
others  by  taking  things  to  oneself ; this  is  because 
the  true  sense  is  merely  to  diminish,  without 
reference  to  the  manner  of  it, 

12.  “What,  when  thou  hast  emhezel’d  all  thy  store?” 

Dryden,  Persius,  Sat.  vi. 

13.  Religion  “will  not  allow  us  to  emhezzle  our  money  in 
drinking  or  gaming.” — Sharp,  vol.  i.  ser.  1. 

Hence,  by  suppression  of  the  first  syllable,  we 


have  bezzle,  to  squander;  just  as  fence  stands  for  i 
defence,  story  for  history,  sport  for  disport,  spend 
for  expend,  and  the  like.  But  bezzle  also  means  to 
purloin,  as  might  be  expected.  And  seeing  that 
bezzle  is  due  to  embezzle,  and  not  vice  versa,  there 
is  no  wonder  that  our  etymologists  have  been  ' 
utterly  foiled  by  it.  The  best  joke' is  Skinner’s 
explanation  of  bezzle  as  a corruption  of  beastle,  to 
make  a beast  of  oneself.  Nor  does  the  matter 
end  here  ; for  from  this  verb  bezzle,  to  squander, 
was  actually  formed  the  substantive  bezzle,  a spend- 
thrift. Kecapitulating,  we  begin  with  Lat.  im- 
becillus  or  imbecillis,  whence  Fr.  imbecile,  Eng. 
imbecile,  adj.  and  sb.  Hence  imbecil,  verb,  also 
spelt  imhezle,  im, bezzle,  emhesil,  embezle,  embezzle, 
meaning  (1)  to  take  away  from,  (2)  to  purloin, 

(3)  to  squander.  Hence  bezzle,  meaning  (1)  to 
purloin,  (2)  to  squander.  And  hence  the  sb.  bezde, 
a spendthrift,  sot. 

A glance  at  Littre  will  show  that,  even  in 
French  poetry,  the  accent  sometimes  falls  on  the 
penultimate  of  imbecile.  I may  add  that  I have  ' 
exhausted  neither  the  quotations  nor  the  history  of 
the  word,  but  may  perhaps  claim  to  have  shown 
that  Johnson’s  opinion,  in  this  case,  is  probably 
the  right  one.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Salisbury  Villas,  Cambridge. 


THE  CHAPTER  HOUSE,  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL.  | 
What  an  enormous  library  a student  requires  to 
enable  him  to  answer  even  what  appears  to  be  a ' 
very  simple  question  ! A few  days  ago  a corre- 
spondent wrote  to  me,  begging  me  to  inform  him 
of  the  exact  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Chapter 
House  of  St.  Paul’s,  meaning  thereby  the  large 
red-brick  building  standing  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral.  I was 
very  busy  at  the  time,  and  although  I knew  that 
I could  settle  the  question  by  going  to  the  Kecord 
Eoom  of  the  cathedral  and  consulting  the  original 
Fabric  Eolls,  I thought  that  I might  be  able  to 
save  myself  the  labour  of  a somewhat  prolonged 
search  by  referring  to  some  book  in  my  own 
library.  I am  tolerably  rich  in  books  relating  to 
London  in  general,  and  the  cathedral  in  particular, 
and  I began  my  search  in  confidence  that  I should 
soon  discover  what  I sought.  Book  after  book 
was  passed  under  review- — Dugdale,  Stow,  Sey- 
mour, Maitland,  Chamberlain,  Skinner,  Malcolm,. 
Wilkinson,  Timbs,  Longman,  and  a host  of  minor 
books — but  hardly  a scrap  of  information  could  I 
find  beyond  general  statements  that  the  Chapter 
House  was  a red-brick  building,  that  it  had  certain- 
adornments,  that  Convocation  formerly  met  here,, 
and  that  it  was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
All  this  I knew  already  ; but  what  I wanted  was 
the  exact  date,  the  actual  year,  of  its  erection.  At 
last  Cunningham’s  Handbook  came  in  my  way, 
and  here  it  seemed  that  light  began  to  dawn,  for 
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[under  the  heading  of  “ St.  Paul’s  Churchyard”  he 
[says  : — 

I “In  the  Chapter  House  of  St.  Paul’s  (on  the  nortli 
side  of  the  yard)  was  performed,  in  the  reign  of 
.James  II.,  the  mock  ceremony  of  degrading  Samuel 
Johnson,  chaplain  to  William,  Lord  Russell.” 

I need  not  quote  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Liu- 
gard  {History,  vol.  x.  lOD)  also  says  of  Dr.  John- 
son : — 

“ He  was  solemnly  degraded  from  the  order  of  priest- 
hood, in  the  Chapter  House  of  St.  Paul’s,  hy  Crewe 
Sprat,  and  White,  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Rochester, 
and  Peterborough.” 

Cunninghani’s  definite  statement  seemed  im- 
portant, for  it  affirms  in  substance  that  the  Chapter 
House  on  the  north  side  of  the  yard  was  standing 
in  the  reign  of  James  II.  This  puzzled  me  ex- 
ceedingly, for  I felt  sure  that  the  building  wais  of 
more  recent  date. 

I then  turned  to  a very  useful  book  lately  issued, 
A Catalogue  of  the  Mnps,  Plans,  and  Views  of 
London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  collected 
and  arranged  by  Mr.  Fred.  Grace,  edited  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Grace,  and  there  I found — 

“ View  of  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Paul  on  the  North  Side  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 
J.  Harris  del.  and  sculp.,  1668.  (22.)  in.  x 18.)” 

This  was  still  more  puzzling,  for  it  carried  me 
back  to  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  So  I went  to  the 
Guildhall  Library,  where  Mr.  Overall  showed  me 
H arris’s  Vieiu.  It  represented  the  existing  Chap- 
ter House,  but  no  date  whatever  was  engraved 
upon  the  plate  : still,  as  the  margin  had  been 
rather  closely  cropped,  this  was  not  conclusive. 
Another  copy  of  the  plate,  with  a broader  margin, 
which  I met  with  in  Kip’s  Vieivs,  showed  me  that 
no  date  was  to  be  found  upon  it.  I have  laid 
stress  upon  the  Chapter  House  being  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Churchyard,  because,  as  every  one 
knows,  and  as  Dugdale’s  plan  shows,  and  as  part 
of  the  foundations  lately  discovered  has  proved  to 
demonstration,  the  old  Chapter  House  stood  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  south  transept  and  the 
nave. 

At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  I turned  to  Elmes’s 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  G.  Wren 
(4to.,  Lond.,  1823),  and  here.  Appendix,  p.  [103],  the 
first  ray  of  true  light  dawned.  In  some  proceed- 
ings taken  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  relation 
to  Mr.  J ennings,  “ the  carpenter,”  on  March  20, 
1710-11  (see  Frauds  and  Abuses,  p.  9),  it  is  stated 
that — 

“ Mr.  Jennings  has  left  the  work  he  was  upon  in  the 
■church  unfinished,  and  of  a sudden  dismissed  all  the 
men,  and  then  immediately  employed  such  of  them  as 
would  comply  with  him  in  the  work  of  the  Chapter 
House.” 

On  referring  to  Frauds  and  Abuses  at  St.  Paul’s, 
I found  that  the  passage  was  correctly  cited,  and 
that  it  stands  at  p.  16. 

It  was  impossible  to  bear  this  haze  of  contra- 


dictory statements  any  longer,  so  I resolved  to  go 
at  once  to  the  Record  Room,  taking  the  clue  which 
the  last  date  afforded  me,  and  a very  valuable  clue 
it  proved,  saving  me  a prolonged  search  through 
the  earlier  Fabric  Rolls  ; for  I soon  came  upon  the 
actual  facts  of  which  I was  in  search,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  existing  Chapter  House  was  built, 
as  I had  anticipated,  in  1712.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  a short  notice  of  its  cost  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers,  and  I have  accordingly  drawn  up 
the  following  brief  abstract  : — 

June,  1712. 


Works  at  the  New  Chapter  House,  St.  Paul’s. 


Thomas  Scott,  brickmaker  ... 

...  £37  0 

0 

Richard  Jennings,  carpenter 

776  9 

2 

Ditto  for  labour 

20  0 

0 

Richard  Billingharst,  bricklayer  ... 

...  483  15 

li) 

Ditto  for  labour  ... 

30  0 

0' 

Edward  Strong,  mason  

...  728  16 

4 

Ditto  for  labour 

...  138  6 

6 

Thomas  Robinson,  smith  ... 

...  195  11 

8.1 

Joseph  Roberts,  plumber  ... 

...  465  12 

6" 

John  Hopson,  Esq.  (sic),  joiner 

...  216  16 

3 

Grand  total,  £3092  7 7 
This  grand  total  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
cost  of  the  building.  I have  also  noted,  in  a few 
instances,  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  amount  of 
wages : — ■ 

Place  bricks,  14s.  per  thousand. 

Rubbing  bricks,  30s.  per  thousand. 

Grey  stocks,  20.s.  per  thousand. 

Carpenters  erecting  scaffolding,  2s.  Qd.  per  day. 

Bricklayers,  2s.  Qd.  per  day. 

Bricklayers’  labourers,  1«.  8J.  per  day. 

Masons,  2s.  6rf.  per  day. 

Masons’  labourers.  Is.  6J.  per  day. 

2,990  feet  of  stone  was  sawn  at  6d.  per  foot. 

These  particular.s  acquire  some  additional  interest 
in  the  present  state  of  the  labour  market. 

Certainly  one  might  fairly  have  expected  to  find 
the  actual  date  of  the  Chapter  House  in  one  of  the 
many  books  to  which  I referred,  but  I could  not 
discover  it.  I majq  of  course,  have  overlooked 
some  account  of  it,  as  the  indices  to  several  of 
these  books  are  very  imperfect;  but  I extended 
my  search  far  beyond  the  indices. 

And  now  allow  me  to  conclude  with  a c|uestion. 
Where  was  the  Chapter  House  of  St.  Paul’s  in 
which  the  degradation  of  Dr.  Johnson  took  place? 
“ On  the  north  bide  of  the  yard,”  replies  Cunning- 
ham. Is  he  correct?  I have  shown  that  the 
present  Chapter  House  was  not  erected  till  1712; 
the  old  Chapter  House  was  no  doubt  destroyed 
with  the  rest  of  the  cathedral ; was  there,  then, 
some  temporary  building  used  as  the  Chapter 
House  between  1666  and  1712?  Did  it  occupy 
the  site  of  the  existing  Chapter  House  ? Is  there 
any  view  or  account  of  it  extant  ? 

One  more  question,  though  it  has  no  conne.xion 
with  what  precedes  it.  Where  is  the  story  to  be 
found  in  print  about  Sir  Christopher  Wren  com- 
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plaining,  when  compelled  to  raise  the  height  of  the 
organ  case  at  St.  Paul’s,  that  his  building  was 
spoilt  by  “ the  box  of  whistles  ” 1 and  does  the 
tale  rest  on  any  foundation?  This  story  appears 
in  Hopkins  and  Pimbault’s  The  Organ : its  His- 
tory and  Construction,  first  edition,  1855,  p.  81 ; 
edition  1870,  p.  109.  I am  not  sure  whether  a 
reference  in  a foot-note  to  the  first  number  of  the 
Musical  Garxtte,  January,  1819,  edited  by  Hr. 
Busby,  covers  this  story  or  not.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  refer  to  this  publication  1 

W.  Sfarrow  S1MP.S0N. 


STATUTES  OP  SALISBURY. 

The  statutes  of  the  cathedrals  of  the  Old  Foun- 
dation, always  secular,  bear  a family  likeness  in 
their  more  ancient  summary  of  the  duties  of  the 
dignitaries  and  the  privileges  of  the  canons.  I 
suspect  that  this,  which  is  known  to  be  the  oldest 
portion  of  such  compilations,  was  the  importation 
of  the  Norman  bishops.  Dr.  Pmck  printed  a con- 
siderable portion  of  St.  Osmund’s  (Justumal,  but 
for  the  first  time  your  readers  will  have  before 
them  the  rubrics,  and  some  interesting  particulars 
gleaned  from  the  statutes  of  his  famous  cathedral. 
The  derivation  of  Salisbury,  which  appears  also 
in  the  printed  Missal,  from  Cccsaris  Jmrgnm,  is 
curious.  I hope  that  some  of  your  correspondents 
will  furnish  your  pages  with  the  rubrics  and  notes 
of  interest  from  the  statutes  of  Wells  at  Lambeth 
and  of  Exeter  and  York  from  the  MSS.  in  the 
Brit'sh  Museum. 

The  Tanner  MS.  327  contains  the  statutes  of 
Sarum  and  other  documents.  It  begins  : — 

“ Cantoris  ofBcium  est  chorum  in  cantuum  elevacione 
et  depressione  habere.  Cantores  et  niinistros  altaris  in 
tabula  ordinare.  Ad  ilium  etiam  pertinet  puerorum 
instructio  disciplina  et  corundum  in  choro  admissio,  pre- 
terea  in  majoribus  fertis  duplicibus  tenetur  interesse 
regimini  cliori  ad  niissam  cum  ceteris  reotoribus  cbori; 
preterea  in  omni  duplici  festo  rectores  cbori  de  can- 
tibus  injung-endis  et  incipiendis  tenetur  instruere, 
Cantus  ab  episcopo  incipiendos  ipso  episcopo  in  propria 
persona  tenetur  injungere.  Stallum  in  ecclesia  est  in 
introitu  cbori  in  parte  occidentale  in  sinistris,  qui  librum 
suum  apertum  coram  se  habere  potest  tociens  et  quando 
sibi  placuerit. 

Statutes  of  Sarim,  1096. 

Decanus  cantor  cancellarius  et  thesaurarius  resi  dentes 
sint  assidue  in  ecclesia  Sarum,  remota  omni  excusationis 
spe  ; arcbidiaconi  duo  semper  residentiam  faciant.  De- 
canus omnibus  canonicis  et  omnibus  vicaiiis  prseest 
quoad  regimen  animarum  et  correctionem  morum. 
Cantor  debet  chorum  regere,  quoad  cantum,  et  potest 
Cantus  elevare  et  deponere.  Thesaurarius  in  conservandis 
thesauris  et  ornamentis  et  in  administrandis  luminaribus ; 
preeminet  similiter  cancellarius  in  scobs  regendis  et  libris 
ligandis.  Cancellarius  et  thesaurarius  duplicem  per- 
cipient communam,  reliqui  canonici  simplicern.  Dignitas 
decani  est  et  omnium  canonicorum  ut  episcopo  in  nullo 
respondeant  nisi  in  capitulo,  et  iudicio  tantum  capituli 
pareant,  habent  etiam  curiam  suam  in  omnibus  pre- 
bendis  suis  et  dignitatem  arcbidiaconi  ubicunque  pre- 
bendse  fuerint. 


Statutes  of  Bp.  Roger,  1319. 

De  admissione  et  juramento  canonicorum. 

De  introitu  canonicorum. 

De  habitu  canonicorum  altnicias  de  minuto  vario 
[minevei]  internis  et  externis  de  griseo  persone  et 
canonici  geriint.,.ut  celebrantes  sub  amictu  lineo almuciis 
suis  bbere  ciim  voluerint  uti  possint... 

De  contribucione  pro  commuiiibus  ecclesie  negociis 
comuniter  faciendis 

De  non  admittendis  ad  tractatus  capituli  qui  nondum 
sint  assecuti  corpora  prebendarum  [presbyteri  stalla  in 
choro  habentes  in  habitu  chori  capitulum  ingrediant  pro 
horis  certis  in  festis  duplicibus  complendis.] 

De  residentia  canonicorum.  [The  canons  came  up  in 
courses  of  priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon  stalls.] 

De  res'di-ntia  subdecani  et  succentoris. 

Ut  ordinate  negocia  capituli  pertractentur. 

De  gestis  in  capitulo  lideliter  conscribendis. 

De  registro  et  aliis  munimentis  cantius  conservandis 
et  citatione  canonicorum. 

De  rebus  conservandis  ecclesie. 

De  repaiandis  defectibus  patentibus  in  ecclesiis  spec- 
tantibus  ad  communam. 

De  communi  neniore  conservando. 

De  domihus  canonicalibus  obtinendis  retinendis  et 
eciam  dimittendis.  [The  vicars  at  the  death  of  a canon 
sometimes  lingered  in  his  house  “ per  diverticula  vel 
mansiunculis  in  ilia  faciendis.”] 

De  custodiis  domorum. 

De  ruinosis  domibus  in  clauso  emendandis  de  pre- 
bendarum condicionibus  clarius  conscribendis. 

De  prebendis  et  eorum  juribus  conservandis. 

De  reparacione  defectuum  in  prebendis. 

De  firme  ad  communam  spectantibus  faciendis  solu- 
cionibus  pro  eisdem. 

De  jurisdictione  canonicorum. 

De  indulgenciis  pro  fabrica  publicandis. 

De  provcnientibus  ad  tumbam  Symonis  [Dpi.  Sarum.]. 

De  confirmatis  electis  in  abbates  et  abbatissas  in  Sar. 
ecclesia  benedicendis. 

De  potacionibus  pro  antiphona  quedicetur  0 sapientia 
minime  faciendis. 

[Canonici  et  vicarii  in  arce  Csesaris  burgi  habitantes 
absque  laico  tumultu  inter  eos  potationes  causa  majoris 
caritatis  ante  Xat.  Domini  in  inceptionibus  antiphonarum 
(habuerunt).] 

De  testamentis  a decano  insinuandis. 

De  quibusdam  diebus  circa  officium  cancellarii  de- 
claratis. 

De  presentationibus  ad  vicarias  in  ecc.  Sar.  cum 
vacaverint  faciendis. 

De  admissione  residentia  et  ministerio  vicariorum. 

De  habitu  vicariorum  [forbids  mantellacapelladiversa 
coloratis  peciis  seu  depictas  caligas  vel  scactatas  rubeis 
aut  virides,  quod  almucite  vicariorum  ultra  zonam  nulla- 
tenus  extendentur,  quas  etiam  minuto  vel  griseo  vario 
aut  griseo  vel  pellibus  duntaxat  agninis  aut  caprinis  sub 
panno  nigro  volumus  duplicari.  Capas  vero  chori  gerant 
ad  terram  extensas,  extra  chorum  preterea  omnes  et 
singuli  gerant  habitum  compet:-ntem,  ut  illi  maxime  qui 
in  sacerdocio  fuerint  constituti  exteriorem  vestem 
habeant  dissimilem  militari,  utpote  anterius  vel  posterius 
non  birratam,  qui  et  capucium  dum  in  mensa  fuerint 
aliena  habeant  circa  collum.  Superpellicea  cum  in  albis 
fuerint  gerant  plana  et  non  constricla,  nec  opere  con- 
sutorio  complicata ; nunquam  vero  usuri  rochetis,  nisi 
cum  celebraverint  ipsi  forte  missam,  eoque  loco  sup- 
pellicei  quidam  rochetahujusmodi  deferentes  ab  injunctis 
sibi  officiis  per  rectores  chori,  quibus  in  hac  parte  parere 
ex  usu  et  antiqua  consuetudine  astringuntur,  se  con- 
sueverunt  frequencius  in  ecclesie  dedecus  excusare]. 

De  vita  et  conversatione  ministraneium  in  ecc.  Sar. 
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De  niiniatrorum  ahsencia  minime  pi-ociiranda  quando 
per  quos  ct  ubi  debent  ad  nieiisam  rnini-tri  invitari. 

De  iiiinistris  ecclesie  exterius  beneficiatis,  ne  extra 
clauauiii  niinistri  shit  in  merisa,  nec  intra  inensam 
teneant  exterorum. 

De  coniTiiuna  absencia  non  percipienda. 

De  inirdstrorum  rebellione  et  contnmaoia  reprimendis. 

De  reliquiis  et  veneracionibus  reliquianim,  de  missa 
B.  V.  in  iiltari  S.  Trin.  et  connncmoratione  in  chore  et 
aliis  concurrentibus  soleinpniiis  celebi-andis.  [A  new  rule 
(innovatio)  for  tlie  daily  mass  of  our  Lady.  The  second 
bell  rang  in  celebrant  and  canons.] 

De  cboro  frequentando. 

De  processionibus  in  ecclesia  solempniter  faciendis. 
[The  chaplains  of  SS.  Edward  and  Nicholas  and  the 
Scholares  de  Vallibus  were  ordered  to  attend.] 

De  cantariis  in  ecc.  conservandis. 

De  missis  successive  in  ecc.  celebrandis.  [Propter 
vigilias  nocturnas  quas  oportet  vicarios  observare  ante 
missam  B.  V....alii  sacerdotes  stipendiarii...a  missa  qne 
de  more  in  aurora  diei  celebratur  ita  celebrent  continue 
usque  ad  missam  B.  V.] 

De  pulsationibus  more  antique  in  ecc.  faciendis  [pro 
missa  B.  V.,  collacione  in  quadragesima  et  ignitegio, 
primo  vespere,  et  matutinis  et  bora  ix'  quando  dicitur 
immediate  post  mensam,  tanto  temporis  spatio  duraturis 
quanto  posset  commode  unius  leuce  lieri  iter].  [At  York 
it  was  about  a quarter  of  an  hour’s — a mile — walk.] 

De  statu  choristarum.  [A  house  in  the  close  and  a 
canon  as  their  custos  appointed.] 

De  maledicis  adulatoribus  histrionibus  et  detractoribus 
respuendis. 

De  habitu  clericorum  c.  1244.  [Cappae  talares,  cum 
superpelliceis  [no  longer  than  the  cope]  pileoli  nigri  et 
calciamenta.  ] 

De  silencio  et  gestu  in  choro  [conversation  “de  bonis 
moribus  ante  et  post  tempos  horarum  in  choro  seu 
presbyterio”  permitted.  A statute  1449  “ de  finibus 
canonicorum  ad  residenciam  noviter  receptis.”] 

De  jurisdictione  cancellarii  Sarum  et  etiam  subdiaconi.” 
[The  chancellor  was  to  be  obeyed  as  regards  schools  by 
the  “ presbyteri  civitatis”;  the  subdean  was  “archi- 
diaconus  civitatis.”] 

The  statutes  referring  to  behaviour  in  choir  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  the  MS. 
.statutes  of  St.  Davids,  preserved  in  that  cathedral : 

“1368.  Xonnulli  Vicarii,  non  habentes  officium  Can- 
toriae  ex  more,  in  matutinis  et  horis  c inonicis,  versus 
psallendo  ante  alios,  et  per  se  incipiunt,  et  post  alios  in 
finibus  nimis  protrahunt,  in  medio  versus  siinul  cum  sociis 
difformiter  et  immodice  simul  non  fiuiunt,  sed  unus- 
quisque  ad  votum  suum  inordinate  procedit,  verba  anti- 
cipant in  iilissa  et  horis  canonicis,  incongrue  et  sine 
punctuatione  et  orthographia  debita  male  legunt,  in 
Choro  murmurant.  Diaconus  et  subdiaconus  ministrantes 
in  missa  ad  continuam  stationem  in  suis  locis,  nisi  quundo 
ofiBcii  jMissre  necessitas  exposceret,  simul  coiicelebrantes, 
districtius  arcturi  sunt:  frei]uenter  seorsum  ad  loca 
extranea  se  divertunt,  cum  laicis  tarn  masculis  quim 
fosminis  indevote  fabulantes  vel  sub  columnis  stantes 
aut  in  ecclesia  spatiantes  (1432).” 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  YYalcott. 


Philip  Massinger. — An  elaborate  paper  has 
lately  appeared  in  the  Anglia  by  Mr.  Phelan,  of 
Memphis,  U.S.A.,  in  which  he  gives  a lengthy 
notice  of  the  life  of  Philip  Massinger.  The  author 
reproduces  the  stereotyped  account  of  the  drama- 
tist’s supposed  date  of  birth  and  doubtful  place  of 


b.optism.  Gifford,  in  his  edition  of  Massinger, 
says  that  Pnilip  was  born  in  1584  in  or  near  Salis- 
bury, probably  at  Wilton,  and  that  fruitless  search 
had  been  made  in  all  the  parish  registers  of  Salis 
bury  for  the  entry  of  his  baptism.  Col.  Cunning- 
ham, in  his  edition  of  Massinger,  1867,  from  the 
text  of  Gifford,  suggests  that  the  baptism  might 
have  taken  place  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Ed- 
mund, Salisbury,  but  “ there  is  a vacuum  in  the 
registers  extending  over  the  period  in  which  the 
name  might  have  appeared.”  This  account  has 
been  copied  again  and  again  down  to  the  [iresent 
day. 

If  the  students  of  Massinger  had  consulted  the 
History  of  Salisbimy,  published  some  tive-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  and  forming  the  concluding 
volume  of  Sir  K.  C.  Hoare’s  County  History,  they 
would  have  found  the  facts  clearly  stated. 
Amongst  the  several  biographies  of  Salisbury 
worthies  that  of  Massinger  is  included.  The 
entry  of  his  baptism  is  contained  in  the  parish 
register  of  St.  Thomas,  in  that  city  : “November, 
1583.  Philip  Messanger,  the  son  of  Arthur,  bap- 
tised the  24th.”  This  also  decides  the  question 
as  to  the  Christian  name  of  his  father.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  the  name  of  the  mother 
is  omitted.  A good  deal  of  labour  has  been  spent 
in  trying  to  prove  that  the  Massingers  came  out 
of  Gloucestershire.  A much  more  probable  theory 
is  that  they  were  an  old  Salisbury  family.  The 
name  occurs  amongst  the  municipal  records  of 
Salisbury  as  early  as  1415,  when  William  Ash- 
leigh,  chaplain,  conveyed,  after  his  decease,  to  the 
Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  city,  a tenement  in 
St.  Martin’s  Street  occupied  by  Thomas  Messa- 
gier.  I.  E.  N. 

Wilton,  Salisbury. 

Some  Oxfordshire  Words. — The  following 
provincialisms  are  in  constant  use  in  a village  near 
Woodstock  : — 

IIoo:y,  muddy,  dirty.  The  popular  etym.  is,  “lioxy, 
when  there  is  mud  up  to  the  horses’  hoclcs.”  Cp.  Oxy  in 
llalliwelTs  Diet. 

Toiufor'ard,  forward,  interfering.  Cp.  A.-S.  to-foran, 
before.  Or  perhaps  the  tom  may  be  illustrated  from 
tom-tawdry  (Peacoek’s  doss.  Lincoln),  where  it  seems  to 
be  merely  an  intensative  particle. 

To  hecal.l,  to  abuse,  to  call  a bad  name. 

I'o  bacHieave  (pronounced  hacliidve),  to  hinder,  frus- 
trate. 

Di  the  burrow,  in  shelter.  Cp.  A.-S.  beoryan,  to  protect. 
Burroio  hurdles,  hurdles  made  weather-proof  with  hay, 
straw,  he.  to  protect  sheep. 

Mawsey,  soft  and  ta-teless  (of  an  apple). 

Brurnst  up,  hard  up. 

John-george  (pronounced  john-jarge),  a marigold  (Ca- 
lendula). 

Dabster,  a proficient.  With  dab  cp.  Goth.  ga-doJs 
(Skeat). 

Sleeveless,  useless,  uniirofitable,  often  used  of  a bad 
housekeeper.  Sleave-silk—“  costTse,  unravelled  stuff” 
(Plorio,  1598).  Sleeveless  may  mean,  therefore,  literally 
“ which  cannot  be  unravelled.”  See  Furness,  Macbeth, 
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p.  10.3.  “ A deeveJfMe  answer  ” occurs  in  Nash,  Lenten 
Stnjf'e  (Harleian  AlhceUo.ny,  rol.  vi.  p.  174). 

To  magnify,  to  signify.  “ It  doesn’t  magnify.”  So 
used  in  Addison's  Spectator. 

Yawmi.ps,  a sirai)ieton,  one  worse  than  a fool. 

Ya'wnups’  Corner,  the  village  forum,  where  the  lads 
loll  about. 

To  clout  the  fjUm,  to  put  out  {do  out)  the  candle. 

To  he  upaides  with,  to  be  even  with,  a match  for.  “I 
can’t  be  xcpeidee  with  she.” 

7foac/i.'i=reached.  Myles  Coverdale  wrote  raugid  as 
the  preterite  of  reach.  See  Earle,  Eng.  Tongue,  pp.  161, 
280,  and  Stratmann,  Eng.  Vic.,  third  edit.,  in  voc. 
recchen. 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Curious  Surnames. — I send  some  names  -wliich 
seem  to  show  that  when  a common  noun,  or  name 
of  a place,  or  even  another  part  of  speech,  ending  in 
a consonant  which  is  immediately  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  is  tidien  fora  surname,  that  final  consonant 
is  doubled.  All  the  following  instances  are 
authentic 

Abbott,  Angell,  Bagg,  Barr,  Barrell,  Baskett, 
Batt,  Begg,  Bibb,  Bigg,  Bishopp,  Blott,  Bonnett, 
Bragg,  Bratt,  Brigg,  Bristoll,  Buckett,  Budd,  Bugg, 
Bunn,  Burr,  Bushell.  Butt,  Cadd,  Camm,  Cann, 
Capp,  Carr,  Catt,  Cavill,  Channell,  Chattell,  Chinn, 
Chipp,  Chubb,  Clapp,  Clodd,  Clogg,  Clubb,  Cobb, 
Cockerell,  Codd,  Counsell,  Crabb,  Cragg,  Cribb, 
Cropp,  Cubitt,  Cudd,  Curr,  Dann,  Deerr,  Denn, 
Doerr,  Borsett,  Dunn,  Emmett,  Evill,  Excell, 
Fagg,  Faithfull,  Farr,  Fatt,  Fenn,  Fennell,  Figg, 
Fitt,  Flatt,  Fogg,  Foott,  Forth,*  Forrestt,"*^  Fromm, 
Fuell,  Funnel],  Furr,  Gabb,  Gadd,  Gaitt,  Gantlett, 
Gapp,  Garnett,  Garrett,  Gass,  Gauntlett,  Ginn, 
Glenn,  Gravell,  Grimm,  Grubb,  Gumm,  Gunn, 
Hagg,  Hatchett,  Hatt,  Hazell,  Henn,  Herr,  Hitt, 
Hodd,  Hogg,  Hornett,  Hovel!,  Humm,  Hutt, 
Jewell,  Kidd,  Knapp,  Knopp,  Knott,  Ladd, 
Legg,  Lett,  Leverett,  Linnett,  Lipp,  Lockett, 
Lott,  Lugg,  Mackrell,  Mallett,  Mandrill,  Mann, 
Mapp,  Marr,  Marshall,  Matt,  Mee,  Mudd,  Mus- 
kett,  Kott,  Novell,  Nunn,  Nutt,  Oxx,  Pallet!, 
Pannell,  Parr,  Parott,  Peall,  Peell,  Pegg,  Pellett, 
Penn,  Pett,  Pickett,  Pigg,  Pinn,  Pitt,  Platt, 
Pockett,  Pott,  Privett,  Pummell,  Putt,  Eagg, 
Kami,  Rapp,  Revell,  Ridd,  Rigg,  Ripp,  Riveft, 
Robb,  Rodd,  Rott,  Rutt,  Sadd,  Sandall,  Satchell, 
Scarff,  Scarlett,  Scarr,  Scott,  Sheaff,  Shee,  Shinn, 
Shipp,  Short!,*  Shutt,  Skitt,  Somerset!,  Sonn, 
Sorrell,  Spratt,  Spurr,  Squibb,  Squirrell,  Stagg, 
Stabb,  Starr,  Stecll,  Stoatt,  Strutt,  Swann,  Tagg, 
Tann,  Tapp,  Target!,  Tarr,  Tassell,  Tedd,  Ticket!, 
Timbrell,  Traill,  Tippett,  Topp,  Trapp,  Trigg, 
Tripp,  Trott,  Tubb,  Tunnell,  Twigg,  Twinn,  Unitt, 
Vann,  Vernall,  Violett,  Wagg,  Waitt,  Warr, 
Webb,  Wedd,  Wett,  Whipp,  Wigg,  Winn, 
Withall,  Witt,  Wolff,*  Woodd,  Wooll,  Wrenn. 

H.  C.  Delevingne. 


* These  names  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  pointed  out 
above. 


Tennyson’s  “Northern  Farmer.” — The  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  Globe: — 

“ Last  Wednesday  [Nov.  7th]  the  autumn  gathering 
of  the  moorland  slieplierds  of  the  north  of  England  took 
place  in  the  village  of  Salterslirook,  Yorkshire,  and  as  an 
indication  of  the  value  of  such  meetings  to  farmers,  it  may 
be  stated  that  no  fewer  than  121  strayed  sheep  were 
returned  to  their  rightful  owners.  In  the  spring  the 
farmers  turn  out  immense  flocks,  sometimes  numbering 
thousands,  to  nip  the  tender  but  scant  herbage  which  the 
moors  furnish.  These  sheep  will  wander  about  the  whole 
of  the  summer,  and  it  is  the  shepherd’s  duty  to  see  that 
they  do  not  stray.  Occasionally  animals  will  wander 
miles  away  from  the  parent  flock,  to  be  picked  up  and 
kept  by  other  shepherds  until  ‘ meeting  time  ’ comes 
round,  when  they  are  enabled,  by  the  marks  stamped 
upon  their  coats,  to  return  them.  The  shepherds  have 
not  such  an  easy  time  of  it  as  many  would  imagine. 
They  have  frequently  to  walk  very  long  distances.  Sheep 
have  an  awkward  habit  of  getting  upon  their  backs,  and 
when  once  in  this  position  they  must  lie  there  and  die 
unless  somebody  comes  and  turns  them  on  to  all  fours. 
How  close  an  observer  of  nature  Mr.  Tennyson  is  may  be 
seen  by  two  lines  on  this  point  in  the  Nortltern  Farmer: 
‘An’  ’e  ligs  on ’s  back  i'  the  grip,  wi’  noan  to  lend  ’im  a 
slniv, 

Worse  nor  a fur-weltered  ewe  : for  Sammy  he  married 
for  luv.’ 

Then,  again,  whole  flocks  of  sheep  will  find  their  way 
into  some  deep  ravine,  out  of  which  they  are  too  simple 
to  pick  their  path.  There,  in  the  absence  of  grass  (for 
in  many  of  these  gullies  nothiiig  is  to  be  found  but  bracken 
and  huge  moss-covered  boulders),  they  will  stand  bleating 
until  the  shepherd  opportunely  arrives  and  drives  them 
out.  The  wages  these  men  receive  are  very  small, 
averaging  in  Yorkshire  about  17s.  a week.  In  the  sum- 
mer many  of  these  men  sleep  out  night  after  night, 
preferring,  when  tired  and  a long  distance  from  their 
abodes,  to  throw  themselves  down  to  rest  among  the 
heather.  It  is  from  these  shepherds  that  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  months  reports  come  as  to  the  prospects  of 
grouse  shooting.  ‘Meeting  time’  is  the  shepherd’s 
carnival.  Quiet  and  steady  enough  generally,  he  then 
gives  rein  to  his  Bacchanalian  proclivities,  and  under  the 
mask  of  merriment  makes  himself  thoroughly  miserable 
till  he  gets  back  to  the  moors  again.” 

This  is  interesting  as  a picture  of  rural  manners 
and  for  its  illustration  of  Tennj'son. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Cromwell  Family. — It  may  interest  biogra- 
phers of  the  Cromwell  fa  milj''  to  note  in  your  pages 
that  Oliver’s  daughter  Frances,  widow  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Rich,  was  married  at  Hursley,  in  1663,  to 
her  second  husband.  The  entry  in  the  parish 
register  is  as  follows:  “The  right  wor'^  John 
Russell  and  the  Hon'’’®  the  Lady  Frances  Rich 
were  maryed  the  seaventh  day  of  May,  Anno 
Domini  one  thousand  six  Hundred  sixty  three.” 
The  date  of  this  marriage  has,  I believe,  escaped 
all  writers  on  the  Cromwell  family.  Carlyle  does 
not  give  it,  and  Noble  says,  “ she  did  not  long 
remain  a widow,”  which  was  scarcely  the  case,  as 
the  Lady  Frances  became  a widow  in  1657-8,  and 
therefore  nearly  six  years  had  elapsed.  S.  H. 

Surrey  Folk-Lore. — “ There  ’ll  be  no  moon  at 
Christmas  this  year,”  said  1.  “ No,”  said  she  ; 
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“ and  they  always  say,  A dark  Christmas  makes  a 
heavy  wheatsheaf;  that ’s  what  the  old  folks  says  ; 
and  they  says,  too.  Whatever  wind  blows  o’  King- 
ston Fair  day  ’ll  blow  all  winter  throught” 
Kingston  Fair  is  on  the  13th  of  November. 

A.  J.  M. 

Yankee. — The  inventory  of  the  effects  of  Wil- 
liam Marr,  formerly  of  Morpeth,  and  afterwards 
“ of  Carolina,  in  parts  beyond  the  seas,  but  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Dunstan,  Stepney”  (iTas),  ends 
with,  “ Item  one  negroe  man  named  Yankee  to  be 
sold.”  Mr.  W.  Woodman,  of  Morpeth,  has  the 
document.  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 


«aufrtrs. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  alSx  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


The  Bennet  Family  and  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford. — Baker,  in  his  History  of  North- 
amptonshire, vol.  ii.  p.  342,  says  that  Sir  Simon 
Bennet,  in  grateful  commemoration  of  having  been 
educated  at  University  College,  Oxford,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  learning  there,  devised  by  his  will, 
dated  August  15, 1631,  the  reversion  of  the  Hanley 
Park  estate,  near  Towcester,  after  the  death  of  Dame 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  to  the  master  and  fellows  of 
that  college,  for  enlarging  and  completing  the 
buildings  and  founding  four  new  fellowships  and 
four  new  scholarships.  The  master  and  fellows 
were  compelled  to  engage  in  a legal  contest  with 
the  heir-at-law  and  representative  of  Sir  Simon 
Bennet  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  estate, 
as  well  as  to  determine  the  number  and  endow- 
ment of  the  fellows  and  scholars  to  be  maintained. 
Sir  Simon  Bennet  died  without  issue  on  Aug.  20, 
1631,  and  was  buried  at  Beachampton,  Bucks,  on 
Aug.  22,  leaving  Simon  Bennet  his  nephew  and 
heir,  who,  according  to  Baker,  died  on  the  same 
day  as  his  uncle,  and  was  buried  at  the  same  place 
the  day  after.  There  is,  however,  an  evident 
mistake  here,  as  the  pedigree  given  by  Baker 
states  that  he  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  all 
born  long  after  1631.  The  two  sons,  Thomas  and 
Simon,  died  in  their  infancy.  From  some  original 
letters  and  papers  in  my  possession,  Hanley  Park 
appears  to  have  been,  as  late  as  1672,  in  the 
possession  of  Ambrose  Bennet,  of  Bulstrode, 
Bucks,  who  got  into  difficulties  in  consequence  of 
the  unfavourable  termination  of  some  lawsuit,  and 
went  to  Jamaica,  where  he  died  soon  afterwards. 
Was  he  the  heir  and  representative  of  Sir  Simon 
Bennet  with  whom  the  college  had  the  litigation  ? 
If  so,  what  was  the  relationship  between  them,  as 
his  place  in  the  pedigree  does  not  appear  ? 

J.  H.  Cooke,  F.S.A. 


William  Stuart,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. — 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  John,  Earl  of  Bute, 
the  noted  minister  of  George  III.,  and  was  the 
grandson  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School 
and  St,  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ; was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  and  subsequently 
translated  to  Armagh  in  1802-3.  Archbishop 
Stuart  is  mentioned  as  an  exemplary  young  clergy- 
man by  Boswell  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  when 
in  his  early  days  he  was  vicar  of  Luton,  in 
Bedfordshire.  He  died  in  London  in  1822.  At 
Aldenham  Abbey,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  seat  of  his 
son,  the  late  William  Stuart,  Esq.,  who  died  in 
1874,  was  a noble  portrait  of  the  archbishop, 
painted  by  the  great  artist  William  Owen,  in 
which  he  was  depicted  in  his  episcopal  robes,  wig, 
and  wearing  the  sky-blue  ribbon  of  St.  Patrick,  of 
which  order  he  was  prelate.  Amongst  the  valuable 
autographs  and  heirlooms  preserved  at  Aldenham 
was  a letter  in  the  handwriting  of  George  III., 
shown  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Stuart,  containing 
the  offer  of  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  to  his 
father,  and  in  which  the  king  spoke  of  “your 
father  \i.e.  the  Earl  of  Buce]  as  the  best  friend  I 
ever  had.” 

Let  me  put  a couple  of  queries— (1)  Is  Arch- 
bishop Stuart  known  to  have  published  any  books 
or  pamphlets  1 (2)  Has  the  portrait  alluded  to 

above  ever  been  engraved  1 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Nevvbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Some  years  ago  I saw  in  the  house  of  a relative 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  a well-executed  engraving 
of  William  Stuart,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  Primate  of  all  Ireland.  The  engraving  is  not 
now  where  it  then  was,  and  I do  not  recollect  the 
engraver’s  name.  Can  you  tell  me  1 If  I mistake 
not,  there  is  a good  painting  of  his  Grace  in  the 
Primate’s  palace  at  Armagh,  along  with  those  of 
many  who  preceded  Stuart  in  the  archiepiscopal  see. 
Those  of  his  successors,  the  late  Lord  J ohn  George 
Beresford  and  the  present  Primate  Beresford,  have, 
I presume,  been  added  to  the  collection. 

Abhba. 

Style  and  Title. — An  answer  is  solicited  to 
the  following  queries.  Suppose  a nobleman  to  be 
Earl  of  A.,  Viscount  B.,  and  Baron  C.,  and  to  have 
several  sons,  the  eldest  of  them  will  assume  the 
title  of  Viscount  B.  during  the  earl’s  lifetime. 

1.  If  such  eldest  son  predeceased  his  father, 
would  the  second  son  be  permitted  to  assume  his 
brother’s  title  1 and  if  the  second  son  predeceased 
his  father,  would  the  third  son  be  allowed  to 
assume  the  title  1 

2.  Might  the  eldest  son  of  Earl  A.  assume  the 
baronial  title  if  he  thought  it  preferable  to  the 
other  t 

3.  Suppose  the  eldest  son  to  be  designated  by 
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the  title  of  the  viscounty  and  to  die  in  the  earl’s 
lifetime,  leaving  a son,  would  that  .son  be  entitled 
to  assume  his  father’s  courtesy  rank  ? 

4.  If  all  the  sons  of  the  said  earl  were  to  pre- 
decease their  father,  and  the  youngest  of  them  left 
a son,  what,  according  to  heraldic  or  peerage 
etiquette,  would  be  the  correct  designation  of  such 
son,  or  what  title,  if  any,  might  he  assume  ? 

5.  Are  patents  of  peerages  ever  so  framed  that 
a nobleman’s  grand-nephew  can  succeed  to  his  title  1 

6.  Supposing  the  above  Earl  of  A.  to  have  only 
a grand-nephew  as  his  nearest  male  relative,  would 
that  person  be  entitled  to  assume  either  of  the 
carl’s  inferior  titles,  or  migiit  he  be  permitted  to 
do  so  by  etiquette  or  courtesy  ? Martlet. 

Actresses  first  permitted  on  the  Stage. — 
Lecky,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of 
his  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
writes  : — 

“ There  were  ten  or  eleven  theatres  open  in  London 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  whereas  in  the. ..reign  of 
Charles  II.  there  were  only  two.  Even  these  proved  too 
many,  and  in  spite  of  the  attraction  of  rcti-esses,  who 
were  then  for  the  first  time  permitted  upon  the  stage,... 
it  was  found  necessary,’’  &c. 

Is  it  a well-known  historical  fact  that  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  female  parts  in  plays  (in 
England)  were  taken  by  men  I E.  L.  S. 

[Female  parts  until  the  reign  indicated  Were  played 
by  boys.  There  is  a well-known  story  that  the  “ Merry 
Monarch,”  complaining  of  the  delay  in  the  production  of 
a piece,  was  told  that  the  queen  was  not  yet  shaved. 
The  fact  also  that  an  actor  was  sometimes  in  our  early 
dramas  in  the  jiosition  of  a man  playing  a w'oman  dressed 
as  a man  has  elicited  frequent  comment] 

“ De  Camera.” — What  is  the  precise  meaning 
of — 

1.  Breviarium  de  Camera  secundum  ordinem  F^ratrum 
Prmdica.iorum  Sancti  Dominici.  Venetiis,  1487.  (Friars- 
Preachers,  i.  e.  Dominican  Breviary.) 

2.  Breviarium  de  CamerA  secundum  consuetudinem 
Romanre  Curite. 

Idem  (in  colophon)  secundum  usum  et  ordinationem 
Sanctse  Rhoraanae  Curiae.  In  Venetiarum  urbe  1500. 
Court  of  Rome. 

3.  “ Breviarii  porro  Romani  antiqui  vulgo  Be  Camerd 
dicti,  secundum  morem  Sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  ex- 
emplar habemus.”  Venetiis,  1521.  Church  of  Rome. 
(Sala  in  Bona,  i.  121.) 

1 know  what  Zaccaria  s.ays  in  his  Onomasticon 
(.mh  voce,  p.  56),  and  am  also  aware  of  the  reference 
made  to  St.  Leo  (“cameras  extruxit”),  April  11, 

2 Nocturn,  Lectio  vL,  in  Breviary.  But  what  is 
the  bearing  of  the  expression  upon  the  Dominican 
Breviary  and  those  for  the  use  of  the  Court  and 
Church  of  Rome  before  Trent  ? 

Camera  Obscura. 

Land  Customs. — 

“ There  are  in  the  open  lands  what  is  called  a yane  of 
land,  in  which  there  may  be  40  or  60  different  lots ; it  is 
reputed  to  be  a remnant  of  an  old  military  custom,  when, 
on  a certain  day,  the  best  man  of  the  parish  appeared  to 


take  possession  of  any  lot  he  thought  fit ; if  his  right  | 
was  culled  in  question,  he  had  a fight  for  it,  and  the  1 1 
survivor  took  the  first  lot,  and  so  they  went  on  through  ' 
the  parish.” 

Mr.  Blamire  thus  describes  this  old  custom  to  j 
the  Committee  on  Commons’  Inclosure,  1844  (see 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  question  296).  At  question  i j 
No.  375,  Mr.  Blamire  says  that  he  cannot  mention  ^ j 
any  meadows  to  which  this  particular  custom  is  : , 
attached,  but  by  repute  it  was  understood  to  be  ■ 
the  origin  of  all  the  lot  meadows,  and  to  have  been  3 •, 
general  upon  some  parts  of  the  Continent.  He  * ] 
also  considers  (No.  383)  that  this  explanation  of  i ) 
the  origin  of  the  custom  was  a rational  mode  for  ' 
accounting  for  it  as  exercised  at  the  present  day. 

I should  be  greatly  indebted  for  any  information  ' 
hereon,  either  by  reference  to  works  giving  descrip-  1 
tions  or  from  local  knowledge  of  existing  custom. 

G.  L.  Gomme. 

PiLTON. — Was  he  the  inventor  of  the  light  iron 
hurdling  that  goes  by  the  name  of  “ the  invisible 
fence”?  It  was  very  much  in  vogue  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  ; writers  of  that  date  seemed 
to  suppose  it  would  supersede  every  other  method. 
Nobody  who  has  ever  seen  an  old  park  wall  of  red 
brick,  with  its  corniced  top  coping  of  brick  (some- 
times moulded),  its  solid  moss-grown  buttresses, 
and  its  branching  elms  from  within  canopying 
the  roadway  path,  will  ever  doubt  that  a visible 
fence  may  be  more  lovely  than  an  invisible  one. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

“ The  Liberal.” — Can  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents give  me  the  complete  list  of  the  writers  of  the 
various  essays  and  poems  in  the  Liberal  ? Many, 
of  course,  among  the  papers  are  easily  identified, 
but  several  I cannot  attach  to  the  proper  author, 
and  a full  list  would  be  of  interest.  H.  A.  B. 

A New  Political  Organization. — I am  told 
there  is  a political  organization  (society  or  club) 
in  this  country,  the  members  of  which  disapprove 
of  the  present  division  of  parties  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  they  being  of  opinion  that  the  same 
is  detrimental  to  the  good  government  of  the 
nation  and  to  its  interests.  If  such  a society  exists 
I shall  be  glad  to  know  where  its  headquarters 
are.  Political. 

“The  Commentator.” — In  the  Bristol  Mercury, 
Feb.  and  March,  1837,  there  is  a series  of  literary 
essays  with  the  above  title.  Who  was  the  author? 

R.  Inglis. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel. — Among  the  arms  of 
the  treasurers  in  the  window  of  this  chapel  are  the 
arms  of  John  Soley,  1780,  thus  emblazoned.  Vert, 
a chevron  gules  between  three  soles  naiant  argent. 
These  tinctures  are  confirmed  by  being  carved  on 
a tombstone  in  the  little  graveyard  attached  to  the 
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chapel,  and,  being  contrary  to  the  rule.?  of  heraldry, 
I \vi.sh  to  ask  if  the  error  could  have  arisen  in 
describing  the  arms  originally  as  “ a chevron  gules 
between  three  soles  naiant  in  the  sea,  all  proper.” 
The  field  vert  might  arise  in  this  way. 

There  is  another  shield  more  difficult  to  account 
for  in  the  same  window,  that  of  Sir  Eichard 
Malins,  Kt.,  1871:  Sable,  on  a fess  argent  two 
pallets  or. 

There  is  also  the  shield  of  a William  Thomson, 
1720  : Azure,  a lion  passant  gardant  or.  I should 
be  glad  to  know  the  family  to  which  this  treasurer 
belonged.  G.  D.  T. 

Huddersfield. 

The  Title  “ Honourable.”— When  was  this 
title  first  generally  applied  to  the  younger  children 
of  earls  and  barons  1 Eclectic. 

Mary  Stuart. — Where  can  I see  the  original 
warrant,  or  an  official  copy  of  it,  signed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Queen  of  Scots 
was  beheaded  ’!  I have  an  alleged  fac-simile  of  the 
warrant,  but  it  does  not  agree  entirely  with  the 
copy  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  Howell’s  State 
Trials,  nor  with  the  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Coll., 
No.  290,  although  generally  identical  with  both  of 
these  documents.  Chr.  Cooke. 

“ Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,”  1831 : 
Macaulay. — I have  before  me  two  duodecimo 
volumes  of  Lardner’s  “Cabinet  Library”  (not 
“Cyclopaidia”),  entitled  Historical  Memoirs  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  London,  printed  for  Long- 
man, Eees,  &c.,  1831.  The  work  is  anonymous, 
but  I find  it  attributed  to  Lord  Macaulay  in  Mr. 
Sampson  Low’s  English  Catalogue  of  Books  pub- 
lished from  January,  1835,  to  January,  1863. 
Can  any  correspondent  confirm  this  attribution  I 
I have  been  unable  to  find  it  elsewhere  ascribed 
to  him,  although  in  Mr.  G.  0.  Trevelyan’s  Life 
and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaxday,  1876  (vol.  i.  p.  168), 
it  is  stated  that  Macaulay  did  set  to  work  (about 
1831)  upon  a volume  “ for  the  series  of  Lardner’s 
‘ Cabinet  Cyclopedia,’  under  the  title  of  The  His- 
tory of  France,  from  the  Restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons to  the  -.4cc«ssio?!,  of  Louis  Philippe.”  It  is 
added  that  the  type  was  broken  up  before  the 
sheets  were  pulled,  and  that  “ the  task,  as  far  as 
it  went,  was  faithfully  performed  ; but  the  author 
soon  arrived  at  the  • conclusion  that  he  might  find 
a more  profitable  investment  for  his  labour.”  Who, 
then,  was  the  writer  of  the  two  volumes  that 
actually  came  out  ? C.  W.  S. 

Manchester. 

Grafton  the  Printer. — In  the  well-known 
device  of  Eichard  Grafton,  the  king’s  printer,  the 
motto  runs,  “ Suscipite  insitum  verhum.  laco.  1.” 
What  is  the  meaning  of  “laco.  1.”  ? It  is  not 
from  the  Epistle  of  James.  C.  W.  S. 


The  late  Sir  Maziere  Brady,  Bart. — This 
eminent  lawyer,  who  was  for  some  years  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland, 
and  subsequently  Lord  Chancellor,  “ possessed 
high  poetic  talent,  and  in  1863,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  wrote  a 
welcome  to  the  Princess  Alexandra,  which  was 
acknowledged  by  an  autograph  letter  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales.”  Have  the  lines  in  question 
appeared  in  print  ? and,  if  so,  where  can  I see 
them  I I happen  to  possess  one  of  the  prizes 
awarded  to  him  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  during  his  undergraduate  career. 

Abhba. 

David-  Simpson’s  Collection  of  Hymns. — 
This  must  have  been  a curiosity  of  literature.  It 
contained  extracts  from  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope, 
Addison,  and  others,  side  by  side  with  others 
better  known  as  hymns.  Thus, 

“ The  cloud-capp’d  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve. 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a vision. 

Leave  not  a wreck  behind,” 

was  one  of  the  “ hymns.”  I know  the  book  only 
from  repute,  but  should  be  glad  to  learn  more  of 
it,  and  be  particularly  obliged  to  any  one  who 
could  favour  me  with  a sight  of  it.  It  was  printed 
at  Macclesfield. 

A Manchester  Pythagorean. 

Westcote’s  Devonshire  Pedigrees. — I shall 
be  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  who  can 
inform  me  of  the  source  whence  Westcote  compiled 
his  pedigrees  of  Devonshire  families.  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  copies  of  any  herald’s  visitation  of  the 
county,  though  in  form  they  much  resemble  those 
entered  in  visitations.  Messrs.  Oliver  and  J ones,  in 
their  preface  to  Westcote’s  pedigrees,  give  no  clue 
to  his  means  of  information.  I am  of  opinion  that, 
from  the  internal  evidence  they  contain,  they  must 
have  been  written  between  1627  and  1635. 

George  W.  Marshall,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

The  Terminal  “ Goe.” — What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  terminal  in  suimames  I I have  met  with 
Crigoe,  Trego,  Diago,  Stokoe,  Briscoe,  Pardoe, 
Shillito,  Vercoe,  Stilgoe.  J.  Astley. 

Coventry. 

Milton’s  “ Paradise  Lost.” — I shall  feel  much 
obliged  by  some  information  as  to  the  third  edi- 
tion, printed  by  Simmons,  London,  1678.  Milton 
died  in  1674.  When  were  the  first  and  second 
editions  published  I I have  a copy  of  the  third  in 
the  original  binding.  It  contains  a good  impres- 
sion of  W.  Dolle’s  portrait  of  Milton  in  1671.  I 
the  book  rare  ? Ealrii  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 
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THE  PUBLICATION  OF  CHURCH  REGISTERS. 

(5«*  S.  -vi.  484  ; vii.  9,  89,  131,  239,  290,  429, 
459  ; viii.  53,  15k) 

It  may  be  remembered  that  I wrote  to  “ N.  & Q.” 
on  this  subject  just  two  years  ago,  at  the  .same 
time  inviting  those  whose  sympathy  I had  to  join 
me  in  founding  a society  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  tlie  publication  in  their  integrity  of  church 
registers.  My  appeal  met  with  a response  much 
more  favourable  than  an  anonymous  correspondent 
could  have  possibly  hoped  for  : so  much  so  that 
the  Harleian  Society,  finding  that  the  project  was 
favourably  received  by  the  genealogical  world, 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a pity  to  form  a separate 
society  for  this  purpose,  and  that  it  was  both 
capable  and  willing  to  undertake  my  scheme  itself. 
This  it  has  done,  and,  with  nearly  two  hundred  of 
its  members  each  subscribing  annually  an  extra 
guinea-,  the  first  volume  of  registers  has  been  re- 
cently published,  and  two  others  are  announced  as 
in  the  press.  The  registers  of  St.  Peter’s,  Corn- 
hill,  extending  from  1538  to  1666,  have  thus  been 
given  to  the  world,  and  permanently  preserved  for 
all  generations  to  come  by  Mr.  Leveson  Gower, 
F.S.  A.,  than  whom  an  abler  and  more  careful  editor 
could  not  have  been  found. 

Sir.  Gower  having  done  his  work  so  admirably, 
I am  struck  with  the  more  surprise  and  the 
greater  sorrow  that  he  should  in  his  preface  have 
suggested  the  advisability  of  publishing  mere 
extracts  from  registers,  because  of  necessity  there 
is  in  each  register  “ a large  mass,”  as  he  says,  “ of 
useless  and  uninteresting  matter,  ....  to  say 
nothing  of  the  entries  of  vagrants,  rogues,  persons 
‘ ignoti  cognominis,’  and  such  like.” 

Dull  and  uninteresting  for  the  greater  part 
possibly  the  registers  of  St.  Peter’s  and  most 
other  churches  nmy  be.*  I ask,  however,  does 
a genealogist  search  a register  for  amusement  1 
Does  Mr.  Gower  expect  the  subscribers  will  take 
up  his  volume  as  light  reading  1 hlr.  Gower  has 
evidently  forgotten  the  chief  purposes  the  society 
had  in  view.  These  were,  to  make  as  many 
registers  as  possible  accessible  to  the  genealogist, 
and  to  place  them  permanently  on  record  beyond 
the  chance  of  their  possible  destruction  by  theft 
or  fire,  and  their  inevitable  decay  by  time.  He 
points  also  to  the  greater  number  of  volumes  which 
the  society  might  issue  of  extracts.  This  is  true. 


* As  regards  the  general  interest  of  a register,  I sub- 
mit it  is  a subject  for  consideration  by  the  Council 
whether  it  might  not  be  desirable  and  more  useful  and 
interesting  to  publish  the  later  volumes  of  each  register 
first,  when  the  whole  is  not  issued  at  once,  or  when  it  is 
not  contemplated  to  transcribe  it  entirely,  taking,  say, 
from  1650  to  1800,  instead  of  1538  to  1666,  as  in  the  case 
of  St.  Peter's. 


but  Mr.  Gower  might  have  shortened  his  tran- 
script very  considerably  by  omitting  much  super-  I 
fiuous  verbiage,  such  as  “ christened,”  “ married,”  ' 
or  “ buried,”  which  is  repeated  before  every  entry, 
and  which  facts  would  have  been  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  heading  of  each  page  : also  by 
avoiding  the  useless  repetition  of  the  date  both  in 
the  margin  and  context  of  each  entry.  Thus 
shortened,  the  register  might  have  been  printed  in 
double  columns,  and  been  deci’eased  in  bulk 
certainly  one-third.t  Mr.  Gower’s  own  proposition 
to  lessen  the  size  of  the  society’s  register  publica- 
tions by  avoiding  “ any  lengthened  annotations, 
transcripts  of  wills  or  of  monumental  inscriptions,”' 
will  certainly  find  favour  with  none.  The  question 
of  annotation  is  one  for  the  Council  to  decide  (and 
it  is  open  to  objection  on  the  score  of  space),  but 
there  cannot  surely  be  two  opinions  on  the  desira- 
bility of  preserving  the  invaluable  evidence  of 
monumental  inscriptions.  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  a sacred  duty.  Every  year  I notice  familiar  , 
memorials  in  church  and  churchyard  disappearing. 

In  the  churchyard  first  an  iron  railing  is  loosened  i 
in  play  by  children  ; then  the  remainder  of  the  ; 
rails  are  stolen,  and  the  tomb  they  lately  guarded 
is  soon  levelled,  and  the  stones  carried  away  for 
various  purposes. 

But  I have  a still  worse  grievance  than  this. 
The  editor  continues : “ I maintain  that  as  a 
genealogical  society  we  are  not  concerned  to  find 
ancestors  for  families  which  have  risen  to  the  ranks  ) 
of  gentry  in  later  time.”  Now  it  should  be  I 
remembered  that  many  of  the  subscribers  to  the  i 
Harleian  have  at  most  but  a yeomanly  ancestry, 
and  lucky  are  they  if  they  can  all  claim  even  | 
that.  ' 

Mr.  Gower  acknowledges  that  it  would  require  ! 
editors  of  great  local  experience  to  prepare  these  | 
volumes  of  extracts,  and  with  this  I cordially  agree.  ) 
Where  is  the  omniscient  individual  who  is  ac-  ! 
quainted  with  all  our  ancestors,  and  with  exactly  | 
what  every  genealogist  will  require  to  search  for  in  j 
times  to  come  1 } 

In  short,  it  would  be  worse  than  childish  for  an 
important  society  to  devote  its  labours  and  its 
subscribers’  money  to  printing  mere  extracts. 

I will  add  that  should  so  calamitous  and 
disastrous  a step  as  Mr.  Gower  suggests  be  taken 
by  the  Harleian  Society,  it  would  only  remain  for 
those  who  object  to  being  blotted  out,  to  found  a 
new  society,  which  would  faithfully  chronicle  our 
ancestors,  who,  though  humble,  are  dear  to  us. 

Argent. 


f The  First  Boole  of  the  Parish  Registers  of  Madron,, 
in  Cornwall,  recently  published  by  subscription  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  Millett,  of  Penzance,  is  a model  of  a printed 
register,  and  I humbly  suggest  that  the  Harleian  Society, 
or  any  private  individual  intending  to  print  a register, 
could  not  do  better  than  follow  that  gentleman's  excellent 
plan. 
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The  Collect  for  the  Third  Sunday  in 
Ada'ent  (5*“  S.  X.  431.)— Why  does  your  corre- 
spondent, writing  about  the  Collect  for  the  Third 
Sunday  in  Advent,  say,  “ In  all  the  old  Prayer 
] Books  ‘ever’  is  connected,  and  rightly,  with 
I ‘ reignest,’  thus  ‘ livest  and  reignest  ever,  one 
I God,’&c.”? 

In  Archibald  John  Stephens’s  edition  of  the 
Sealed  Booh  of  Common  Prayer,  edited  for  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  Society,  the  clause  stands, 
“ who  livest  and  reignest  with  the  Father  and  the 
I Holy  Spirit,  ever  one  (fod,  world  without  end.” 

In  the  Facsimile  of  the  Blach-letter  Prayer 
Booh  containing  Manuscript  Alterations  and 
Additions  made  in  the  Year  1661,  which  was 
annexed  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  which  is,  of 
course,  of  the  highest  authority,  the  Collect  is  in 
manuscript,  and  reads  thus,  “who  livest,  & reignest 
with  y®  Father,  & y®  Holj^  Spirit  ever  one  Cod 
world  without  end.” 

In  the  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1662  “according 
to  the  Sealed  Copy  in  the  Tower  of  London  ” 
published  by  Joseph  Masters  in  1853,  and  in  the 
magnificent  reprint  by  .Pickering,  the  punctuation 
agrees  with  that  given  by  Stephens ; and  so  does 
that  found  in  my  own  copy  of  the  edition  of  1662. 

In  the  face  of  these  foots,  the  punctuation  given 
by  the  original  manuscript,  by  the  sealed  books, 

I and  by  the  small  folio  edition  of  1662,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  “ in  all  the  old  Prayer  Books  ” the  read- 
ing, “ ever  one  Cfod,”  is  not  found.  I am  not 
justifying  the  reading,  but  simply  dealing  with  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

The  Collect  for  the  Third  Sunday  in  Advent  did 
not  appear  till  the  revision  of  1661,  so  that  there 
are  no  older  Prayer  Books  to  refer  to,  so  for  as  this 
Collect  is  concerned. 

Nor  is  the  statement  accurate  as  regards  all 
other  repetitions  of  the  phrase.  I turn  again  to 
Stephens’s  edition  of  the  Sealed  Booh,  and  there  I 
find,  in  the  Collect  for 

Christmas  Day— Spirit,  ever  one  God,  world  without 
end. 

S.  after  Christmas— Spirit  ever  one  God,  world  &c. 

6th  S.  after  Epiphany — reigneth  ever  one  God  world 
&c. 

Septuagesima — Ghost  ever  one  God,  world  &c. 
the  punctuation  varying,  as  in  old  books  it  does 
vary. 

The  ordinary  ending  in  the  Missale  Bomanum 
is  “ Qui  Tecum  vivit  et  regnat  in  imitate  Spiritus 
Sancti  Deus,  per  omnia  srecula  seeculorum.”  I 
take  the  first  missal  that  comes  to  hand  (8vo., 
Mechlin,  1850),  Dominica  prinia  Adventus. 

W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

Mr.  Blenkinsopp  in  reference  to  the  end  of 
this  Collect  says  that  all  the  old  Prayer  Books 
read,  “Who  livest  and  reignest  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  ever,  one  God,”  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  absurdity  of  writing  “ ever  one  God.”  For 


my  part  I foil  to  see  the  objection  to  the  ordinary 
punctuation  ; and  to  the  statement  that  all  the  old 
books  have  the  comma  after  “ ever  ” I will  with 
your  permission  give  a few  exceptions.  In  the 
first  place,  until  1661  this  Collect  was  not  in 
existence,  but  was  substituted  in  that  year  by  its 
author,  Bishop  Cosin,  who  (as  may  be  seen  in  the 
photo-zincographic  copy  of  his  own  writing  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  attached  to  Car.  II.’s  Act 
of  Uniformity)  used  no  stop  at  all.  In  the  Book 
of  1662,  printed  from  the  above,  and  in  the  octavo 
of  the  same  date,  as  well  as  in  the  versions  of  1704, 
’10,  ’12,  ’17  (Sturt’s  engraved  book),  and  ’55, 1 find 
without  exception  the  comma  in  the  ordinary  place. 
Mr.  Blenkinsopp  quotes  the  Latin  rendering  ar 
in  favour  of  connecting  “ ever  ” with  “ reignest  ” ; 
but  in  the  version  of  1681  (when  the  collect  was 
only  twenty  years  old)  the  words  are,  “ qui  vivis 
et  regnas  cum  Patre  et  Spiritu  Sancto  semper  unus 
Deus,”  where  the  position  of  “semper”  is  con- 
clusive against  his  theory.  Again,  the  only  Greek 
version  to  which  I have  had  access  is  even  clearer, 
being  . . . TrvevfMaTi,  rravTOTe  ets  0eus. 

I may  add  that  Blunt  in  his  valuable  work 
makes  no  mention  of  any  alternative  punctuation, 
so  that  I am  interested  to  know  on  what  editions 
your  correspondent  relies. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  only  other 
Collects,  viz.  those  for  Christmas,  Septuagesima, 
Good  Friday,  and  Easter,  in  which  this  precise 
phrase  occurs,  owe  it  to  an  alteration  by  Bishop 
Cosin.  Vic  ARY  Gibbs. 

St.  Dunstan’s,  Regent’s  Park. 

Mr.  Blenkinsopp  will,  I think,  find  few  to  agree 
with  him  in  his  condemnation  of  the  punctuation 
of  the  clause,  “ Who  livest  and  reignest  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  one  God.”  In  his 
amended  reading  he  omits  several  words.  Had  he 
ret.ained  them  he  would  at  once  have  been  struck 
by  the  forced  and  unrhythmical  form  into  which 
he  had  thrown  a beautifully  balanced  clause.  Let 
any  one  contrast  the  condemned  sentence  with  the 
amended  one,  “ Who  livest  and  reignest  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  ever,  one  God,”  and  he 
will  not  hesitate  as  to  accepting  the  former  as  the 
correct  form.  Mr.  Blenkinsopp  claims  “ all  the 
old  Prayer  Books  ” as  being  on  his  side.  Will  he 
specify  some  one  edition  which  places  the  comma 
as  he  would  argue  it  should  be  placed  1 _ The 
phrase  “ ever  one  God  ” is  not  absurd  ; it  simply 
reasserts  the  truth  declared  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed  in  such  words  as  “ the  Majesty  co-eternal,” 
“ the  whole  three  Persons  are  co-eternal,”  &c. 

Johnson  Baily. 

Pallion  Vicarage. 

May  I ask  for  further  information  with  regard 
to  Mr.  E.  L.  Blenkinsopp’s  remark  on  the  punctu- 
ation of  the  Collects  in  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  1 I have  only  the  reprint  ot  the  Scaled 
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Book  (Masters,  1853)  to  refer  to,  but  in  that  the 
punctuation  of  the  Collect  for  the  Third  Sunday  in 
Advent  agrees  with  that  of  our  modern  Prayer 
Books,  nor  can  I find  therein  any  instance  of  a 
comma  after  the  word  “ ever.”  I see,  however, 
that  the  same  punctuation  is  not  adopted  even 
where  the  Collects  are  identical : e.g.  the  punctua- 
tion of  the  Collect  for  Christmas  Day  diflers  from 
that  of  the  Collect  for  the  Sunday  after  Christmas 
Day,  and  again,  that  of  the  Collect  for  Easter  Day 
from  that  of  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter 
Week.  May  I ask  whether  the  reprint  is  trust- 
worthy, or  whether  IMr.  Blenkinsopp  refers  to 
later  editions  of  the  Prayer  Book  ? W.  F.  K. 
Worle  Vicarage. 

The  expression  “ ever  one  God  ” should  not  be 
absurd  to  one  who  believes  in  the  eternal  unity  of 
three  divine  Persons.  To  such  a man  there  is 
nothing  absurd  in  the  ascription — 

“ Laud  and  honour  to  the  Father, 

Laud  and  honour  to  the  Son, 

Laud  and  honour  to  the  Spirit, 

Ever  Three  and  ever  One  ; 

Consubstantial,  co-eternal, 

While  unending  ages  run.” 

St.  SwiTiiiN. 

Plays  acted  by  the  “Children  op  Paul’s” 
(5*''  S.  X.  364,  414.)— As  a supplementary  question 
to  that  started  by  Dr.  Shipson,  in  his  interesting 
communication  on  the  above  subject  {ante,  p.  364), 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire  who  were  the 
“ children  of  Paul’s  ” that  were  the  actors.  The 
answer  is  not  quite  so  evident  as  might  be  at  first 
supposed.  In  1527  a tragedy  was  acted  by  a 
party  of  boys  from  St.  Paul’s  School  before 
Henry  VIII.  at  Greenwich,  at  an  entertainment 
given  to  the  French  ambassadors.  An  account  of 
this  will  be  found  in  Fronde  (History  of  England, 
1858,  vol.  i.  pp.  70-73),  and  corrections  of  that 
account  in  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  ii.  24,  78).  On  this 
occasion  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  scholars 
of  St.  Paul’s  School  are  meant  those  of  the  public 
school  now  bearing  that  name,  and  not  those  of 
the  cathedral  or  choristers’  school.  This  appears 
by  the  mention  of  their  master’s  name  Eightwise, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  school  from  1522  to 
1532.  The  play  was  probably  his  own  composition, 
as  a Tragedy  of  Dido  out  of  Virgil  is  known  to 
have  been  written  by  him.  Later  on  the  “children 
of  Paul’s ’’may  be  often  identified  with  those  of 
the  cathedral  school  by  the  mention  of  their  music 
master,  Sebastian  Westcott,  or  whoever  it  might 
be.  During  Elizabeth’s  reign  plays  were  fre- 
quently acted  before  the  Court  by  Mulcaster’s  or 
“ Munkester’s  ” children,  i.e.  the  scholars  of 
Eichard  Mulcaster,  the  first  head  master  of  Mer- 
chant Taylors’  School.  In  Collier’s  History  of 
English  Dramatic  Poetry,  1831,  vol.  i.  pp.  205-248, 
many  entries  will  be  found  of  representations  given 
by  his  youthful  company.  The  prevalence  of  the 


fashion  is  testified  by  the  statutes  of  various  j 
schools  drawn  up  about  this  time  ; as  those  of  | 
Sandwich,  in  Kent  (1580),  which  direct  the 
master,  if  he  thinks  fit,  “ to  have  one  Comedie  or 
Tragedie  of  chaste  matter  in  Latin  to  be  played ...  ' 
everie  Christmas  time  ” (Carlisle’s  Endowed  i 
Schools,  vol.  i.  p.  606).  But  on  Mulcaster’s  re-  ■' 
moval  to  St.  Paul’s  School  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  continued  these  public  performances.  From  | 
about  1590  to  1600  a check  had  been  put  on  ; 
theatrical  representations  by  the  children  of  Paul’s  i 
(Collier,  ibid.,  p.  279),  and  possibly  on  similar  ' 
ones  by  other  scholars.  This,  or  a change  of  tastes  ' 
in  keeping  with  advancing  age,  may  have  in-  ( 
fluenced  Mulcaster  ; for  the  only  production  we 
have  from  his  pen  while  at  St.  Paul’s  was  of  a 
very  different  nature,  being  a Catechisrrous 
Paulinus,  or  translation  of  the  Church  Catechism 
into  Latin  elegiacs,  dated  1601  (Gent.  Mag., 
vol.  Ixx.  p.  604).  Hence  the  “children  of  Paul’s” 
are  not  likely  to  have  been  those  of  the  public 
school  so  called  while  under  his  mastership.  The 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  children’s  acting,  im- 
plied in  the  interdict  of  1590  or  thereabouts,  seem 
plainly  referred  to  in  Hamlet’s  cpiestion  about  the 
“ Tragedians  in  the  City.”  Shakspere  seems  to 
have  looked  with  no  favour  on  these  “little  eyases, 
that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question”  ; and  it 
might  even  be  surmised  that  he  had  Mulcaster 
specially  in  view.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  by 
a comparison  of  dates,  that  Edmund  Spenser, 
whether  he  ever  played  any  actor’s  part  or  not, 
would  be  one  of  “ Munkester’s  children  ” in  Suf- , 
folk  Lane.  Though  the  scholars  of  Dean  Colet’s 
School  do  not  appear,  as  will  be  seen,  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  precedent  set  them  in  1527,  in  the  way 
of  public  exhibitions,  they  have  not  left  their  own 
stage  wholly  untrodden.  There  is  in  the  school 
library  a MS.  of  A bradates  and  Panthea,  a tragedy 
acted  by  them  in  1770  (concerning  which  an  inquiry 
wms  made  in  “N.  & Q.,”  3'^'*  S.  ii.  67),  on  a subject 
taken  from  the  Cyropadia.  J.  H.  L. 

Fleance  and  his  Son  Alan  (5^'’  S.  x.  402.) — 
I sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  A.  S.  Ellis  will  not 
exclaim  “ Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt” 
when  he  hears  that  the  Breton  origin  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  was  wmrked  out  in  a paper  of  mine  nearly 
fifteen  jmars  ago.  This  interesting  cpiestion  was 
revived  in  1856  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Eyton,  the  his- 
torian of  Shropshire,  in  his  remarkable  communica- 
tion to  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  their  Edin- 
burgh meeting,  in  which  the  proved  facts  were 
distinguished  with  his  usual  precision  from  the 
traditions  surrounding  them.  I thought  at  first 
that  I had  found  the  missing  clue  in  the  diocese  of 
Chartres,  and  in  1862  I brought  it  to  Mr.  Eyton’s 
notice  that  Walter  Fitz  Fleald,  or  Fitz  Fledald, 
was  a conspicuous  personage  in  that  diocese  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  appears  from 
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tlie  Chartulary  of  St.  Peter  of  Chartres,  published 
by  the  French  Government,  that  Walter  Fitz 
Fleald,  or  F Icaald,  held  a considei’able  fief  near 
Boisville  under  Walter  de  Alneto,  which  he 
acquired  with  his  wife  Fredesindis,  the  daughter 
of  Berard,  and  was  a great  benefactor  to  the  abbey. 
Walter  occurs  in  several  charters  with  his  brother 
Keginald  and  his  sister  Beliardis,  and  had  issue 
by  Fredesindis  four  sons,  Reginald,  Helias,  Hugh, 
and  Lisiard,  and  two  daughters,  Adeline  and 
Elizabeth,  who  were  all  old  enough  to  take  part 
in  his  grants  to  St.  Peter’s  about  1082.  There  is, 
however,  no  trace  of  his  connexion  with  the 
Seneschal  of  I)ol  or  with  Alan  Fitz  Fleald  of 
England  beyond  the  striking  similarity  of  family 
names,  and  no  result  was  obtained  from  what  I 
had  hoped  to  be  a clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  name  of  Alan,  however,  suggested  a Breton 
origin,  and  Mr.  Eyton’s  remark,  on  the  connexion 
which  existed  between  the  descendants  of  Alan 
Fitz  Fleald  and  the  older  cells  in  England  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Florent  at  Saumur,  induced  me  to 
examine  all  the  charters  of  that  abbey  which  are 
printed  by  Lobineau  in  his  Preuves  of  the  history 
of  Brittany  ; when  the  mystery  was  solved  by  the 
discovery  that  Alan  Fitz  Fleald  was  the  same 
person  as  Alan  the  seneschal  of  the  church  of  Dol, 
who  went  to  the  Crusades  in  1096  (Ordericus 
Vitalis). 

The  inquest  of  the  possessions  of  the  church  of 
Dol,  which  was  taken  on  oath  in  1181  by  order  of 
King  Henry  11.,  shows  that  by  the  grant  of  Arch- 
bishop Juhel  the  Seneschal  of  Dol  enjoyed,  amongst 
the  profits  of  his  office,  the  exclusive  right  of  baking 
within  the  city  of  Dol  and  the  suburbs  ; and  that 
Alan,  the  Seneschal  of  Archbishop  Even,  trans- 
ferred his  rights  within  the  vill  of  Mezuoit,  be- 
tween 1070  and  1081,  to  the  new  church  of  St. 
Florent  at  Dol,  which  Count  Alan  Fergant  of 
Brittany  granted  to  St.  Florent  at  Saumur  as  a 
cell  on  July  14,  1086,  in  the  eighth  year  of  its 
foundation.  Alan’s  concession  was  made,  with  the 
con.sent  of  his  brother  Fledald,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  brother  Rivallon  becoming  a monk  at  St. 
Floreut’s,  Saumur,  of  which  religious  house  William, 
the  heir  of  the  lords  of  Dol  Castle,  was  then  abbot 
(1070-1118).  It  is  clear  that  Alan  the  Seneschal 
was  the  son  as  well  as  the  brother  of  Fleald,  for, 
by  the  name  of  Alan  Fitz  Floaud,  he  gave  to  the 
juonks  of  Marmoutier  before  1084  all  his  right  in 
the  church  of  Guguen,  and  this  grant  was  con- 
firmed by  his  grandson,  Alan  Fitz  Jordan,  when 
Hugh  was  Archbishop  of  Dol,  1154-1 161  (Lobineau, 
vol.  ii.  p.  310).  This  is  one  of  the  proofs  that 
Alan  Fitz  Fleald’s  patrimony  in  Brittany  descended 
to  his  son  Jordan,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Pipe 
Roll  of  1130,  and  is  noticed  by  Eyton.  Jordan 
may  have  been  older  than  William,  who  inherited 
the  English  estates,  which  would  account  for 
William  being  called  Juvenis  by  Ordericus  in 


1138.  Jordan  died  long  before  his  brother  Walter, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Stuarts,  who  lived  until  1177, 
for  his  son  and  heir,  Alan  Fitz  Jordan  Fitz  Alan, 
founded  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Tronchet,  near 
Dol,  before  1147  {Galha  Christiana,  vol.  xiv.). 

Mr.  Ellls  has  assumed  that  Alan  Fitz  Fleald, 
the  Sheriff  of  Shropshire,  who  died  in  1113,  was 
the  nephew  and  heir  of  Alan  Fitz  Fleald  the 
Seneschal,  who  was  the  crusader  in  1096  ; but  the 
sole  ground  that  I can  see  for  suggesting  the 
existence  of  the  nephew  is  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  which  asserts  that 
Flancus,  the  father  of  Alan,  was  once  the  owner  of 
the  honour  of  Mileham.  Mr.  Ellis  has  over- 
looked that  the  Chartulary  of  Castleacre  contains 
positive  contemporary  evidence  that  Alan  Fitz 
Fleald  acquired  the  honour  of  Mileham  by  pur- 
chase, and  not  by  inheritance,  in  the  confirmation 
of  Simon  de  Norfolk,  who  expressly  refers  to  “ the 
day  on  which  Alan  purchased  {conquisivit)  the 
honour  of  Mileham.”  This,  however,  is  a point  of 
minor  interest,  and  my  paper  is  already  too  long. 

Tewars. 

Flodden  Field  (5^'^  S.  x.  221,  255.)— Writing 
as  he  does  from  Aberdeen,  it  seems  curious  that 
Mr.  Myers  Dan.son  should  not  have  consulted  so 
well  known  a book  as  Mr.  Seton’s  Law  and  Prac- 
tice of  Scottish  Heraldry  before  asking  whether 
there  was  ever  “ a Lyon  King  ‘ Dillamerint.’  ” It 
might  with  greater  reason  be  asked  whether  au}^ 
person  named  Dillamerint  ever  existed,  save  in  the 
brain  of  an  unknown  transcriber  of  an  English 
ballad  of  unknown  date  and  authorship.  It  is 
probable  enough  that  the  designation  of  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  Lyon  Kings,  Sir  David  Lind- 
say of  the  Mount,  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
various  forms  of  the  name  which  appear  to  exist  in 
print  and  MS.  in  the  ballad  which  forms  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Danson’s  note.  But,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Seton  shows  that  the  Lyon  King  at  the 
date  of  Flodden  Field  was  Sir  William  Cumyng  of 
Inverallochy,  second  son  of  William  Cumyng  of 
Coulter,  who  appears  as  Marchmont  Herald  in 
1499  {Reg.  Sec.  Sig.),  was  knighted  in  1507,  and 
is  described  in  a charter  of  1513  as  “ circumspectus 
vir  Will'"®  Cumyn  de  lunerlochy,  Rex  Armorum 
supremi  domini  nostri  Regis,”  and  is  similarly 
described  as  late  as  1518.  The  date  of  Sir  William 
Cumyng’s  death  does  not  appear  from  Mr.  Seton’s 
account.  But  the  regular  appointment  of  his 
successor.  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  is 
usually  assigned  to  the  year  1530,  although  he 
appears  to  have  been  acting  Lyon  in  January, 
1529.  So  far  as  these  facts  tend  to  throw  a light 
on  the  probable  period  of  the  composition  of  the 
ballad  cited  by  Mr.  Danson,  they  seem  to  me  to 
favour  a date  subse([uent  to  Sir  David  Lindsay’s 
appointment,  for  I can  hardly  doubt  that  “ De-la- 
Mount,”  “ Dallamount,”  and  even  “ Dillamerint  ” 
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are  corruptions  of  the  designation  of  famous  Davie 
Lindsay.  With  regard  to  “ St.  Triman  of  Quhyte- 
horne,”  I would  observe,  ^jace  tanti  viri,  that  Dr. 
Grub’s  proposed  emendation,  “ St.  Trumwine  of 
Abercorn,”  seems  to  me  alike  unnecessary  and 
improbable.  The  mention  of  St.  Ninian  of  Whit- 
horn fits  the  requirements  of  the  ballad  much 
better,  bringing  forward  as  it  does  one  of  the  most 
popular  pilgrimage  shrines  of  mediteval  Scotland, 
visited  yearly  by  James  IV.  and  for  the  last  time 
as  late  as  the  year  before  Flodden  Field  (see  Lands 
and  their  Owners  in  Galloway,  Edinburgh,  W. 
Paterson,  1870).  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

The  Lollards’  Tower,  St.  Paul’s  (5“^  S.  x. 
241,  335.) — I am  afraid  that  the  two  woodcuts  in 
Fox’s  Acts  and  Monuments,  1641,  ii.  15,  and  iii. 
413,  must  be  taken  as  fancy  sketches  of  the  artist. 
It  is  not  probable  that  in  1514  artists  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  prison  to  make  sketches,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  of  those  who  were  confined 
there,  if  they  came  out  alive,  had  any  inclination 
to  make  pictorial  representations  of  the  interior. 
On  examination  it  will,  I think,  be  found  that,  if 
these  two  woodcuts  are  intended  to  represent  the 
same  cell,  there  is  evidence  that  they  are  not  taken 
from  nature,  as  the  entrance  door  in  the  one  case  is 
on  the  right  hand,  and  in  the  other  on  the  left,  as 
though  an  impression  of  the  first  woodcut  had  been 
used  by  the  artist  in  making  his  drawing  for  the 
second.  Another  thing  worth  noticing  is,  that  in 
the  second  woodcut  (iii.  413)  four  men  are  repre- 
sented, namely,  George  King,  Thomas  Leyes,  John 
Wade,  and  William  Andrew  ; yet  in  the  text  we 
are  told  that  only  the  first  three  were  confined 
in  the  Lollards’  Tower  till  they  sickened,  whilst 
William  Andrew  was  not  there  at  all,  but  was  con- 
fined in  Newgate,  where  he  died. 

In  a rare  tract,  reprinted  in  the  Somers  Collec- 
tion of  Tracts  (i.  477,  ed.  1809),  there  is  a rather 
particular  description  of  the  stocks  in  the  Lollards’ 
Tower.  The  tract  is  the  Lyfe  and  Death  of  John 
Story,  1571.  The  writer  says 

“ He  was  committed  to  the  Lollardes  tower  in  Powles, 
but  lie  lacked  there  one  thing,  which  w'as  the  mon- 
strous and  houge  stockes,  that  he  and  Boner,  his  old  faith- 
ful friend,  had  used  to  turmoyle  and  persecute  the  poore 
and  innocent  Christians  in,  hanging  some  therin  by  the 
heles  so  high,  that  only  their  heads  laye  on  the  ground. 
Some  were  stocked  in  both  feet  and  armes,  some  also 
were  stocked  by  both  their  feet  and  by  both  their  thombes, 
and  so  did  hang  in  the  stockes.  And  some  also  were 
stocked  by  both  theyr  fete,  and  chyned  by  the  necke 
wyth  collars  of  iron  made  fast  behynde  theim  to  a post 
in  the  wall,  and  such  other  develishe  and  tyraiinus  engynes 
and  devyses  by  hym  practised.  These  at  his  being  in  the 
Lollardes  tower  he  myssed,  and  great  pitie  it  was  that 
he  had  not  tasted  of  theym  ; but  alack,  the  good  bishop 
Gryndall,  late  bishop  of  London,  had  brent  and  consumed 
theym  with  fire.” 

This  description  possibly  suggested  to  the  artist 
the  stocks  which  he  has  dejoicted.  The  writer  was. 


however,  in  error,  I imagine,  as  to  the  destructior 
of  the  stocks  ; they  were  burnt  no  doubt  in  1561. 
when  the  roof  of  St.  Paul’s,  including  the  uppei 
part  of  the  Lollards’  Tower,  was  burnt,  in  the  seconc 
year  of  Grindal’s  episcopate.  Perhaps  he  wai 
thinking  of  the  burning  of  the  Popish  reliques,  in 
which  Grindal  had  an  active  part,  on  the  24th  ol 
August,  some  months  before  he  became  bishop. 

Edward  Solly. 

“ No  Scotchmen,  no  Irishmen,  need  apply  ’ 
(5**^  S.  X.  306,  345,  437.) — Erigena  quotes  the 
fifth  canon  laid  down  by  the  Synod  of  816  fron 
Spel  man’s  Concilia,  but  he  translates  it  as  if  it 
disallowed  Scotchmen  to  baptize  or,  read  divine 
service  in  England.  Not  Scotchmen,  but  Scoti. 
i.e.  Irishmen.  The  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  southern 
parts  of  England  received  their  Christianity  from 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  through  Austin  the  monk, 
but  the  British  and  the  Irish  Christians  had  re- 
ceived theirs  before  the  division  of  the  Church  into 
Eastern  and  Western,  of  which  latter  Gregory 
was  the  first  representative.  The  Easterns  differed 
from  the  Roman  division  in  the  cut  of  theii 
tonsure,  and  as  to  the  time  for  keeping  the  festival 
of  Easter.  As  the  Roman  party  grew  into  power 
in  England  this  insubordination  was  looked  upon 
as  a graver  offence  than  Paganism  itself.  The  two 
systems  were  brought  into  contact  through  the 
northern  parts  of  England  having  been  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  followers  of  St.  Columba, 
and  hence  the  order  of  the  predominant  party  that 
“ no  Irishmen  need  apply^”  Wm.  Chappell.  ' 

P.S. — I noted  years  ago,  when  reading  the  works 
of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  published  by  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  that,  in  writing  to  the  Pope  about 
Scotland,  Giraldus  describes  it  as  “ quse  nunc 
abusive  Scotia  dicitur,”  so  that  even  in  the  second 
half  of  the  twelfth  century  it  was  a question 
whether  the  name  of  Scotia  was  properly  applied 
to  Scotland. 

“ Medical  Bibliography.  A and  B.”  By 
James  Atkinson  (h***  S.  x.  228, 256.)— I am  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  a reader  of  Mr.  James  Atkin- 
son’s unfinished  work,  “ Medical  Bibliography, 
A and  B”  (1834),  desires  to  learn  some  particulars 
of  its  author’s  career.  Though  innocent  of  any 
pretensions  to  scientific  bibliography,  it  is  full,  as 
the  preface  itself  candidly  warns  the  reader,  of  that 
spirit  of  drollery  and  amusing  absurdity  which 
made  Mr.  Atkinson  an  agreeable  companion  in 
soci.al  life.  His  father  was  a medical  practitioner 
in  York,  and  lies  buried  in  a vault  in  the  church 
of  St.  Helen,  Stonegate,  York.  Mr.  James  Atkin- 
son died  at  Lendal  in  the  city  of  York  on  March  14, 
1839,  aged  eighty  years,  and  was  buried  near  his 
father  in  the  family  vault  at  the  church  of  St.: 
Helen,  Stonegate,  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  chief  surgeon 
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in  the  city,  and  held  the  appointments  of  consult- 
ing surgeon  to  the  York  County  Hospital  and  the 
York  Dispensary.  His  funeral  was  followed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  York  (of 
which  society  he  was  a member)  and  by  the 
members  of  the  Musical  Society.  His  charity  to 
the  poor  of  the  city  and  his  eminent  position  in 
his  profession  made  his  funeral  almost  a public 
one.  By  the  kindness  of  a friend  connected  with 
York  I am  enabled  to  give  a copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monument  to  Mr.  Atkinson’s  memory 
in  the  church  of  St.  Helen,  Stonegate  : — 

“ Near  this  place  lie  interred  the  remains  of  James 
Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  Lendal  in  this  city,  who  died  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1839,  aged  eighty  years.  His  sorrowing 
children  have  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected  in 
affectionate  remembrance  of  the  kindest  father  and  the 
warmest  friend.  Here  also  lie  the  remains  of  their 
much-loved  mother  Ann,  relict  of  the  above,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  "dOth  of  August,  1840.  Also  in 
memory  of  Frances,  tlieir  eldest  and  deeply-lamented 
daughter,  who  died  at  Beverley,  Nov.  17th,  1857.” 

The  younger  daughter  (Miss  Annette  Atkinson) 
of  Mr.  James  Atkinson  was  married  in  1824  to 
James  Charles  Chatterton,  the  second  son  of  the 
first  baronet  of  Castle  Mahon,  Cork.  He  served 
with  much  distinction  in  the  Peninsular  War  and 
at  Waterloo,  being  made  a K.H.  in  1832  and 
a G.C.B.  in  1873.  In  1855  he  succeeded  his  elder 
brother  in  the  baronetcy.  Lady  Chatterton  died 
in  1873.  She  had  no  children,  and  the  title  is  now 
e.xtinct.  Yvk  P.  Courtxet. 

15,  Queen  .4nne’s  Gate. 

Yatelet,  Hants  (5*'*  S.  x.  307.) — Mr.  Still- 
AVELL  inquires  for  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this 
place  name.  There  are  a variety  of  sources  from 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  frame  a derivation.  Ley 
means  a flat  plain,  usually  pasture  land,  A.-S.  hag, 
hah.  Yate  and  gate  are  synonymous,  the  y and  g 
being  interchangeable.  In  Wynkyn  de  Worde’s 
edition  of  thePromptoriumParvulorum,  a.d.  1516, 
the  y first  appears  in  place  of  the  old  A.-S.  letter  3. 
Gate  is  there  printed  yate.  In  a copy  in  the  British 
Museum  the  following  MS.  note  is  appended  with 
the  date  1599:  “All  these  wordes  of  3 we  pro- 
nounce with  y at  this  daye,  and  some  of  these  3 
here  used  have  that  iflace  of  g in  cure  spekinge  and 
writinge  at  this  daye.”  Various  significations  have 
been  given  to  the  prefix  gat  and  gate  in  place 
names,  such  as  a road,  a gut,  or  passage  through  a 
ridge,  a derivation  from  the  Norse  gcit,  or  goat, 
used  as  apropier  name.  Eandom  guesses,  however, 
carry  little  weight.  We  may  be  certain  that  place 
names  when  conferred  had  some  relevancy  with  the 
circumstances,  situation,  or  history  of  the  locality. 
Applying  this  principle  to  the  case  before  us,  we 
find  ley  as  a suffix  is  attached  to  a great  number  of 
places  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire  and  Surrey : 
Hawley,  Ivy  ley,  Eversley,  Eiselejq  Framley,  &c. 
This  no  doubt  is  to  be  taken  in  its  usual  meaning 
of  open  pasture.  Yateley  is  situated  on  the  line  of 


the  old  Eoman  road  connecting  Yenta  Belgarum 
(Winchester)  with  the  passage  over  the  Thames  at 
Staines.  It  seems,  therefore,  a reasonable  ex- 
planation that  the  road  or  yate  should  have  given 
its  name  to  the  pasture  land  through  which  it  ran. 
The  so-called  Caesar’s  camp  is  situated  on  this  road 
about  two  miles  from  Farnham. 

The  word  street,  A.-S.  street,  is  the  more  usual 
term  applied  to  Eoman  roads  in  England  where 
they  were  paved  Avith  stone,  and  we  find  the  name 
Streatley  applied  to  jfiaces  in  Bedfordshire  and 
Berkshire,  but  in  the  mere  description  of  a par- 
ticular ley,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  old  English  yate  might  very 
naturally  be  applied.  j.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

I do  not  knoAV  the  form  in  which  Yateley  appears 
in  ancient  documents,  but  if  one  may  judge  from 
its  present  form  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  took 
its  name  from  some  settler  called  Yate,  or  what  at 
the  Saxon  occupation  Avas  equivalent  to  Yate. 
There  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  name  Eata  (Bishop  of 
Lindisfarne,  a.d.  678),  which  would  be  such  an 
equiAmlent,  and  which  would  seem  to  be  the  parent 
of  our  name  Yates  and  its  derivatives  : cp.  Yate  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  Yate  in  Lancashire  ; Great 
Yate,  Staffordshire  ; Yatehouse,  Cheshire  ; Yates- 
bury,  Wilts  ; Yattendon,  Berks ; and  seAmral 
Yattons.  Eata  is  an  interesting  name,  as  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  connected  with  the 
Jutes  (in  Angl.-Sax.  Eotas,  Jtas)  who  colonized 
Kent,  and  with  the  fabulous  giants  of  Teutonic 
mythology.  See  Ferguson’s  English  Surnames. 
Yateley  may  therefore  not  only  be  a relic  of  ancient 
Saxon  divinity,  but  also  a connecting  link  between 
England  and  Jutland.  G.  S.  Streatfeild. 

Holy  Trinity  Vicarage,  Louth. 

I hesitate  to  express  my  opinion  about  the  first 
part  of  this  name,  for  no  etymological  studies  offer 
more  difliculty  than  those  of  proper  names.  The 
second  part  derives  very  likely  from  the  A.-S. 
hall,  0.  E.  haze,  hze,  hie,  lie,  with  the  signification 
of  wet  ground,  meadow.  It  is  very  frequently 
found  as  the  last  part  in  names  of  towns  or  villages, 
and  appears  in  the  north-west  of  Germany  in  the 
form  of  lage.  Stratmann  places  it  together  with  the 
German  form  loh  (cf.  Giitersloh). 

F.  Eosenthad. 

Hannover. 

Chartres  Cathedral  (S*’^  S.  x.  408.) — The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief  sources  of  information  which 
I would  refer  to  : — 

Cherard  (V.).  Histoire  de  Chartres  et  de  Tancien 
pays  Chartrain,  avec  une  description  statistique  du 
departement  d’Bure-et-Loir.  Chartres,  an  x.  2vols.  8vo. 

Doyen.  Histoire  de  la  ville  de  Chartres,  du  iiays 
Chartrain  et  de  la  Beauce.  Chartres,  1786.  2 vols.  8vo. 

Gilbert  (A.  P.  M.).  Description  historique  de  leglise 
cathe'drale  de  Notre-Dame  de  Chartres.  Chartres,  1824. 
8vo.  2 plates. 
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Guilbert  (A.).  Histoire  des  villes  de  France.  Paris, 
1845-59  6 vols.  8vo.  plates. 

Hcrisson.  Dissertations  et  notices  sur  I’histoire  et  les 
histoi'iens,  tant  impriines  qiie  nianuscrits,  de  Chartres  et 
du  pays  Chartrain.  Chartres,  1836.  8vo. 

Histoire  du  tour  du  choeur  de  Peglise  de  Chartres. 

4 pages.  (Cent,  xviii.) 

Lagai'de  (D.).  Resume  de  I'liistoire  de  I’lle-de-France 
et  du  pays  Chartrain.  Paris,  1826.  18rao. 

Lassus,  A.  Duval  et  Didron  ainc.  Monographie  de  la 
cathedrale  de  Chartres.  Paris,  12  parts  folio ; plates. 
(This  is  the  most  recent  and  exhaustive  work  on  the 
subject.) 

Alerlet  (L.).  Dictionnaire  topogra])hique  du  dcparte- 
ment  d’Eure-et  Loir,  coniprenant  les  noms  de  lieux 
anciens  et  modernes.  Paris,  1861.  4to. 

Ozeray  (Fr.).  Histoire  gcnerale,  civile  et  religieuse  de 
la  cite  des  Carnutes  et  du  pays  Chartrain,  vulgairement 
appele  la  Beaiice.  Chartres,  1834-36.  2 vols.  8vo. 

(Sablon.)  Histoire  de  I’auguste  et  venerable  eglise  de 
Chartres,  dediee  par  les  anciens  druides  a la  Vierge  qui 
devoit  enfanter.  Chartres,  1671.  Sm.  12mo.  Also  1715, 
12mo. 

Santeul  (A.  de).  Le  tre'sor  de  Notre-Dame  de  Chartres  ; 
rapport  au  Ministre  de  I'interieur  sur  les  archives  dc 
I’aneien  chapitre  de  la  cathedrale  de  Chartres.  Chartres, 
1841.  8vo.  10  plates. 

(Tassin.)  Plans  et  profilz  des  principales  villes  de  la 
province  de  Beaulce.  (About  1634.)  4to.  obi. 

Vallemont  (L.  L.  de).  Description  de  I’aimant  qui 
s’est  forme  A la  pointe  du  clocher  neuf  de  Notre-Dame 
de  Chartres.  Paris,  1692.  12mo.  plates. 

Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

Ravenshaiv’s  “ Antiente  EpiTxirHES,”  &c. 

S.  X.  119,  177.) — The  date  of  tlie  brass  in 
Hursley  Church,  Hants,  to  which  T.  F.  R.  refers, 
is  undoubtedly  1559,  as  appears  from  the  evidence 
given  by  the  inscription  itself.  It  is  to  the 
memory  of  Ann  Horsvvell,  who  married,  first, 
Thomas  Sternhold,  of  Slackstead,  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Farley  Chamberlayne,  who  died  in  1549, 
and  was  the  well-known  translator  of  the  Psalms, 
and,  secondly,  William  Hobby,  of  Hursley,  brother 
of  Sir  Philip  Hobby,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Mer- 
don  from  15C6  to  1597,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Giles.  S.  H. 

The  Earl  of  Barrymore,  1793  (5*''  S.  x.  68, 
110,  376.) — Permit  me  to  thank  your  corre- 
spondents for  their  replies  anent  the  Earl  of 
Barrymore.  Would  Gwavas  allow  me  a. perusal 
of  the  papers  he  refers  to  ? Is  the  painting  by 
De  Wilde  still  in  existence?  and,  if  so,  in  whose 
possession  is  it  now  1 I should  be  very  much 
obliged  to  C.  R.  H.  if  he  would  direct  me  where  to 
obtain  a copy  of  Anthony  Pascpiin’s  biography  of 
the  earl,  and  to  Apis  if  he  would  furnish  any  ac- 
count of  the  “ Bottle  Club  ” and  Rowlandson’s 
etching  referring  to  it.  I am  precluded  at  present 
from  consulting  some  of  the  works  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  his  lordship  by  reason  of  my  being 
“ without  the  pale  of  civilization,”  but  I should 
always  be  thankful  for  any  information  concerning 
the  family. 


Some  of  your  contributors  may  be  able  to  tell 
me  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  unfortunate  lady 
0.  R.  H.  refers  to.  Her  latter  days  are  apparently 
lost  in  oblivion,  but  doubtless  there  are  traces  of 
her  family  still  existing.  Mention  is  made  of  a 
“ Countess  of  Barrymore  ” (in  a volume  called 
iSilk  and  Scarlet)  as  late  as  1804.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  being  at  the  Sancho  v.  Pavilion  match 
at  Lewes,  in  July  of  that  year,  driving  four  greys,  , 
whose  owner  was  to  act  as  second  to  her  husband 
the  following  morn,  at  daybreak.  What  duel  does 
this  allude  to,  and  who  was  this  particular 
countess  ? Where  can  I procure  a pedigree  of  the 
whole  Barrymore  family,  and  what  were  their 
arms  and  crest,  motto,  &c.  ? H.  Harrison. 

Cape  Jask,  Persian  Gulf. 

Field  Names  (5^^*  S.  ix.  325,  403,  479  ; x.  158, 
209,  309,  394,  416.) — “ Blake’s  Oak,”  so  called 
from  a man  of  that  name  said  to  have  been  hanged 
on  a tree  there  during  the  Great  Rebellion ; 

“ L Corner,”  close  by,  from  a copse  there  in  the 
form  of  that  letter ; “ Goose  Acre,”  “ Fiddler’s 
Elbow,”  all  in  the  parishes  of  Radley  and  Kenning- 
ton,  Berks.  W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

“Ost-hohse”  (5*”  S.  X.  227,  392.) — I make 
a suggestion  respecting  this  word  different  from 
the  other  etymologies  given.  Ost  is  the  Danish 
and  southern  Norwegian  word  for  cheese.  In 
several  parts  of  Norway  farm  produce  is  stored  in 
different  houses,  that  is,  one  for  milk,  another  for  ' 
butter,  and  so  on.  These  houses  are  separate  from 
the  dwelling-house  and  also  from  each  other. 
There  are  therefore  a milch-huus,  smor-huus 
(butter-house),  the  o pronounced  like  French  eu, 
and  ost-liuus  (cheese-house).  If  the  word  is  used  I 
in  Northumberland,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the 
population  of  that  county  have  a strong  Danish  | 
element  in  their  blood  as  well  as  in  their  language. 

C. 

Edinburgh.  1 

In  the  south-eastern  counties  the  word  ost  or  j 
oast-house  is  only  used  to  designate  a building 
especially  constructed  for  drying  hops.  I 

C.  L.  Prince 

Dog  Toby  (bth  S.  x.  347,  394.)-!  have  read 
somewhere  that  the  origin  of  Punch  and  Judy  was 
Pontius  Pilate  beating  the  Jews,  the  names 
being  derived  from  this  : Punch  from  Pontius, 
and  Judy  from  Judcei,  the  Jews.  Did  Toby  re- 
present the  chief  priests  ? Have  not  figures  of  t 
Punch  been  found  roughly  drawn  on  the  walls  at  i 
Pompeii?  Frederick  E.  Sawyer.  ! 

Brighton.  i 

Bequests  in  Old  Wills  (5*’’  S.  x.  307,451.) — ! 
May  not  the  “Westgate  daunce”  and  the  “South-  j 
gate  daunce  ” {ante,  p.  452)  have  been  ales  ? Cora- 
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are  with  Mr.  Watep.ton’s  examples  the  following 
iscription,  copied,  so  far  as  I was  able  to  read  it, 
rom  the  front  of  the  west  gallery  (c.  1500)  at 
lawston  Church,  Norfolk  : — “ God  spede  the  plow 
nd  send  us  ale  corn  anow  our  purpose  for  to  make 
: . . . plow  lite  of  Sygate.  Be  mery  an  glade  . . . 
ood  ale  yis  work  mad.”  Nothing  is  here  said 
bout  dancing,  but  a triimdium  is  at  least  sug- 
ested,  and  in  connexion  with  it  we  have  the 
lough  light  of  another  “ gate.”  J.  T.  M. 

Wigs  and  Kneebreeches  (5*’'  S.  ix.  481  ; x. 
, 95,  123,  21C,  356,  419,  458.)— The  following 
xtract  from  a schoolmaster’s  bill  shows  that  the 
Liter  furnishing  of  a schoolboy’s  head  was  care- 
illy  attended  to  in  the  last  century.  The  boy 
'hose  expenses  are  here  set  down  could  not  have 
een  fifteen  years  of  age  in  1744,  so  that  the 
shaving  ” item  must  have  been  a preparation  of 
is  head  for  the  wig.  He  was  an  only  son,  heir 
) a large  estate,  and  lived  to  be  an  M.P.  and  the 
m-in-law  of  an  earl  of  ancient  lineage,  the  grand- 
ither  of  a celebrated  Prime  Minister  long  de- 


3ased  : — 

“ D''  to  J.  Sayers. 

. suite  of  clothes  ...  ...  ...  £3  2 1 

our  pairs  of  shoes  ...  ...  ...  0 10  6 

wig  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 7 7 

year’s  shaving  and  dressing  his  wigs  ...  0 5 5 

ocket  money  ...  ...  ...  0 5 0 

hoeing  his  horses  ...  ...  ...  0 4 3 


October  5th,  1744.”  £4  14  10 


'aking  time  and  place  into  consideration,  this  sum 
)tal  represents  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds 
f our  present  money.  D’Alton,  in  his  King 
ames’s  Irish  Army  List  Illustrated  (p.  84),  quotes 
•om  the  Southwell  MSS.,  now,  I believe,  in  the 
Iritish  Museum,  a college  bill,  in  1711-12,  of  a 
oung  Lord  Eoche,  a “mere  boy,”  four  dozen  pairs 
f gloves,  21.  8s.,  and  a periwig-maker’s  charges 
ir  goods  and  services,  121.  D’Alton  adds  that 
le  cost  of  Lord  Roche’s  tuition  in  dancing, 
sncing,  and  riding  quadrupled  the  cost  of  his 
istruction  in  French  and  mathematics,  &c.  His 
lother  petitioned  the  Government  in  1703,  on 
er  failure  to  obtain  relief  from  the  Court  of 
!laims  on  Forfeited  Lands,  stating  that  she  and 
er  children  were  in  great  poverty  and  a most 
forlorn  condition.”  After  this  the  sums  spent 
1 dancing,  fencing,  periwigs,  and  riding  lessons 
ir  the  boy  are  very  characteristic  of  the  Irish 
acobites.  His  widow  or  daughter-in-law  was,  I 
elieve,  the  Lady  Eoche  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Hall’s 
reland  as  having  been,  within  the  recollection  of 
id  persons  alive  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
jduced  to  beg  her  bread  in  the  streets  of  Cork, 
earing  the  tattered  remnants  of  a court  dress. 

M.  A.  H. 

“ ChOIROCHOROGRAPHIA,  SIVE  HoGLANDIiE  De- 
3RIPTIO  ” (5**'  S.  X.  428,  455.) — The  line  quoted, 


“ Plaudite  porcelli,”  &c.,  is  the  opening  of  the 
Pugna  Porcorum,  a mock-heroic  of  about  three 
hundred  lines,  every  word  of  which  begins  with 
the  letter  p.  It  is  a satire  on  the  clergy,  but 
a mere  literary  curiosity.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
Nugce  Venales  sive  Liher  Bidendi,  a.d.  1642, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  “ inoerti  auctoris,”  and  in 
Select  Spiecimcns  of  Macaronic  Poetry  (Beckley, 
22,  Piccadilly,  1831),  by  the  late  William  Sandys. 

E.  H.  S. 

“Hems”  (5'^’^  S.  x.  447.)— This  must  be  a mis- 
take for  Hams,  especially  as  it  hails  from  South 
Hams  = Q,n  old  word  in  common  use  for  a field, 
dwelling-place,  &c.  Probably  an  error  of  the 
advertiser.  H. 

Van.dunk  in  Sir  Henry  Bishop’s  Glee  ; 
Claret  (5*"  S.  x.  429,  455.) — Mr.  North  at  the 
latter  reference  quotes  a purchase  of  “ a pottle  of 
malmsey  and  a pottle  of  claret  given  to  a strange 
preacher  by  the  corporation  of  Leicester  on  Oct.  4, 
1564.”  Such  a quantity  of  wine  might  make  any 
man  a “ strange  ” preacher.  Each  pottle  measure 
was  half  a gallon.  Let  us  hope  then  that  the 
claret  was  weak  if  the  Malmsey-Madeira  was 
strong.  But  claret  may  be  carried  back  to  a much 
earlier  date  than  1564.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  up- 
braided the  monks  of  Canterbury  for  the  luxury  of 
their  tables — that  they  drank  every  kind  of  beer, 
ale,  and  wine.  Among  the  last  he  specifies 
“ claretum,  mustum,  et  medonem  ” (claret,  must, 
and  mead).  This  carries  back  the  word  claret  to 
the  twelfth  century.  Wm.  Chappell. 

The  Pavior’s  “ Hon  ” (5‘^  S.  x.  344.) — Black- 
smiths, stone-quarrymen,  and  all  who  have  heavy 
blows  to  strike,  make  this  or  some  such  involun- 
tary sound  when  engaged  at  their  work.  The 
paviors  repairing  London  Bridge,  as  witnessed  by 
your  correspondent,  did  not  use  it,  because  paviors 
working  in  gangs  on  our  modern  paved  roads  do 
not  (neither  is  it  necessary  to)  use  the  muscular 
exertion  which  will  make  with  “ every  stroke  their 
lab’ring  lungs  resound.”  H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

Forty  years  ago  one  much  concerned  with  such 
matters  told  me  that  a pavior  who  neglected  to 
groan  was  “fined  a pot”  by  his  comrades.  Another 
fine  old  custom,  that  of  grooms  to  hiss  over  their 
work,  is  going  whither  the  London  cries  have  gone. 
Something  must  be  done.  Tregeagle. 

General  Vallancey  (2"<i  S.  vii.  457  ; 5*''  S. 
X.  309,  355.)— A handsome  life-sized  portrait  of 
this  once  celebrated  character,  in  oils,  may  be  seen 
in  the  Conversation  Room  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  Ample  particulars  of  his  career  and 
belongings  are  given  in  Dr.  Lanigan,  his  Life  and 
Times,  Dublin,  Duffy,  pp.  103  et  seq. 
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Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5*''  S.  x.  389, 
419,  459.)— 

The  IIi<jh  iletlled  Racer. — This  son"  by  Charles  Dibdin 
is  very  properly  included  in  “The  Sportin"  Songs”  in 
the  admirable  Booh  of  Rnglish  Sonffs,  published  in  1851 
in  the  “ National  Illustrated  Library  ” series,  at  the  office 
of  the  Illustrated  London  News.  It  will  also  he  found 
at  p.  96  of  the  volume  of  Songs  of  the  late  Charles  Dibdin, 
illustrated  by  George  Cruiksbank  (H.  G.  Bohn,  third 
edition,  185'2).  At  p.  130  of  the  same  volume  is  Dibdin’s 
nautical  parody  of  the  song,  beginning  with  the  line, 
“See  the  shore  lined  with  gazers,  the  tide  comes  in  fast.” 
The  title  of  the  song  is  The  Pride  of  the  Ocean,  and 
describes  the  career  of  a ship  much  in  the  same  way  that 
he  had  already  described  the  career  of  the  racehorse, 
Very  probably  Dibdin's  song  has  been  parodied  by  many. 
I can  plead  guilty  to  one  such  parody  which  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  Punch  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  It  was 
called  The  High-Mettled  Razor,  and  began  with  the  line, 
“ Since  of  course  we  want  razors  when  manhood’s  begun.” 
The  four  verses  of  this  parody  were  devoted  to  a nar- 
rative of  the  razor’s  progress,  and  to  the  invention  by 
a joiner  at  North  Shields  of  a shaving  machine,  in  which 
the  person  who  was  operated  upon  sat  in  an  arm-chair, 
and  was  lathered  and  shaved  by  machinery,  while  a 
musical  box,  attached  to  the  chair,  played  a selection  of 
music  taken  (most  likely)  from  The  Barber  of  Seville. 

CuTUBERT  Bede. 

Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted  (5“^  S.  x. 
430.)— 

“ Terrible  he  rode  alone,”  &c. 

The  verse  Greysteil  asks  for  belongs  to  an  Arab  war 
song  entitled  “ The  Death  Feud,”  which  appeared  in  Tail's 
Magazine  for  July,  1850.  The  information  given  there 
regarding  it  is  : “This  wild  and  warlike  lay  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  age  earlier  than  that  of  Mahomet. 
A literal  prose  version  and  critical  analysis  of  it  are  given 
in  the  appendix  to  Goethe’s  West-Oesllicher  Divan.”  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  refers  to  it  in  Companions  of  my  Solitude 
(edit.  1874,  p.  233),  and  characterizes  it  as  “a  most 
renjarkable  poem.”  S. 

[We  will  forward  the  copy  of  the  verses  to  Greysteil.] 

This  is  incorrectly  given.  It  should  read ; — 

“ Terrible  he  rode  alone 

With  his  Yemen  sword  for  aid. 

Ornament  it  carried  none 

But  the  notches  on  the  blade.” 

It  is  a verse  in  “An  Arab  Lay,”  translated  from  Goethe, 
and  may  be  found  in  Ballads,  Bagatelles,  and  Kinder- 
garten, by  J.  M.  S.,  privately  i)rinted  last  year.  The 
author  is  a well-known  police  magistrate  in  London,  and 
the  whole  poem  is  full  of  power.  H.  A.  B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Dr.  .Johnson : his  Priend.s  and  his  Critics.  By  George 
Frederick  Hill,  D.C.L.  (Smith,  Elder  & Co.) 

Toehe  are  two  distinct  classes  of  readers  to  whom  this 
little  volume,  the  result  of  a long,  patient,  and  loving 
study  of  the  subject,  will  be  specially  acceptable.  First, 
there  arc  the  Oxford  men,  who  love  to  dwell  upon  the 
historic  associations  connected  with  Alma  Mater,  and 
will  revel  in  delight  over  Mr.  Hill’s  account  of  Oxford 
in  .Johnson’s  time  ; and  next,  the  admirers  of  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  great  moralist  and  lexicographer,  who 
will  be  charmed  with  the  author’s  vindication  of  Dr.  John- 
son from  the  hasty  and  too  often  ill-considered  criticisms 


of  Slacaulay — his  defence  of  Boswell,  and  his  pleasant 
notices  of  the  gentle  Bennet  Langton,  the  brilliant 
Topham  Beauclerk,  and  bis  sympathetic  essay  on  the 
un-worldly  wise  Oliver  Goldsmith.  But  not  the  least 
valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  writer’s  vindication 
of  Johnson  from  Lord  Chesterfield's  disparaging  portrait 
of  him,  or  rather  his  vindication  of  Lord  Chesterfield  from 
intending  his  sketch  of  a respectable  Hottentot  to  refer 
to  Johnson.  It  only  wants  one  thing  to  make  it  perfect, 
which  Dr.  Hill,  with  his  felicitous  powers  of  investiga- 
tion, could  not  have  failed  to  work  out,  namely,  the  iden- 
tification of  “ the  worthy,  sensible,  and  learned  man, 
Mr.  L,.”  Lord  Chesterfield’s  relative,  to  whom,  and  not 
to  Johnson,  Chesterfield  applied  the  uncomplimentary 
epithet,  “ a respectable  Hottentot.” 

The  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register. 

Vol.  xxxii.  Nos.  cxxvi.-viii.  Published  under  the 

direction  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 

Society.  (Boston,  The  Society’s  House,  18,  Somerset 

Street.) 

The  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record. 

Vol.  ix.  Nos.  2 and  3.  (Published  lor  the  N.  Y. 

Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  Mott  Memorial 

Hall,  64,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 

The  two  Genealogical  Quarterlies  of  which  we  here 
gladly  acknowledge  our  receipt  alford  continued  proof  of 
the  loving  care  and  diligence  devoted  by  American 
students  of  history  to  the  preservation  of  the  records  of 
their  forefathers.  The  value  of  such  collections  is  con- 
siderable even  in  a young  country,  for  we  need  scarcely 
observe  that  lire  spares  not  the  New  IVorld  any  more 
than  the  Old.  and  we  have  noticed  that  the  A.  Y.  Genea- 
logical and  Biographical  Record  has  already  done  good 
service  to  posterity  by  printing  documents  which  it  was 
just  in  time  to  save,  a fire  having  shortly  afterwards 
destroyed  the  archives  of  the  town  from  which  they 
were  taken.  The  New  England  Historic  and  Genea- 
logical Register  has,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  its  pre- 
vious issues,  published  documents  of  great  historical  value 
and  interest  during  the  year  now  fast  drawing  to  a close. 
It  ought  to  be  understood  that  each  of  these  publications 
has  a twofold  value — to  Americans  as  throwing  a vivid 
light  on  the  history  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  to 
ourselves  as  giving  many  a clue  to  lollowing  up  the  story 
of  offshoots  from  English,  Scottish  and  Irish  families 
whose  parent  stems  still  exist  in  the  Old  Country.  AVe 
would,  in  fact,  apply  to  both  the  words  of  President 
Wilder  to  the  N.  E.  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  and  un- 
hesitatingly affirm  that  their  combined  labours  produce  a 
“unique  storehouse  of  materials  which  give  an  insight 
into  the  manners,  customs,  and  mode  of  living  in  New 
England  in  bygone  days.”  Floreant  arnho,  inmemoriam 
majorimi ! 

The  Directorium  Anglicanuin  (Hogg  & Co.)  has  reached 
a fourth  edition,  which  fact  shows  how  widely  Dr.  Lee’s 
learned  labours  are  appreciated. — Part  X.  of  Mr.  Helsby’s 
Orrnerod's  History  of  Cheshire  (Routledge  & Sons)  has 
reached  us. 


The  Christmas  number  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  contain, 
amongst  other  papers,  the  following  articles  : — “ Christ- 
mas in  Russia,”  by  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A. ; “ A Garland 
of  Christmas  Clarols,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  AY.  Ebsworth,  M.A. ; 
and  “ The  Christmas  Play  of  the  Seven  Champions,”  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Arnott,  M.A. 

Another  of  the  old  contributors  to  “ N.  & Q.”  has  been 
removed  by  death,  one  whose  classical  papers  especially 
must  have  been  perused  with  interest— Craueurd  Tait 
Ramage,  LL.D.,  who  died  on  the  29th  ult.  at  AVallace 
Hall,  Dumfries-shire.  He  was  born  on  Sept.  10,  1803, 
was  educated  at  the  High  School  and  at  the  University 
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)f  Edinburgh,  was  appointed  Rector  of  Wallace  Hall 
School  in  1841,  and  created  LL.D.  by  the  University  of 
jlasgow  in  1852.  The  greatest  part  of  his  long  and  use- 
ul  life  was  spent  in  tuition,  and  among  the  more 
lelebrated  of  his  pupils  may  be  mentioned  the  present 
Vrchbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  pen  was  most  prolific, 
ind  his  general  information  of  a most  extensive  and 
varied  kind.  One  of  the  last  books  which  he  published 
his  very  last  was  Bible  Echoes  in  Ancient  Classics)  was 
Druinlanrig  and  the  Douglases,  in  which  the  annals  of 
;he  quiet  parish  where  he  had  lived  long  and  done  so 
nuch  good  work  have  found  a chronicler.  We  would 
■efer  our  readers  to  a full  and  appreciative  notice  of  Dr. 
Rajiage  in  the  Divmjries-shire  and  Galloway  Herald  of 
he  4th  inst. 


IJNIVEESITY  of  LON  D ok 

■ Bates  at  which  the  several  EXAIIIXATIOKS 

m the  U N IVEK.SITY  of  LONDON  for  the  V ear  187!i  will  commeaoe  t- 
MATRICULATION.— Monday,  January  13,  and  Monday,  June  30 
BACHELOR  OF  AETS.-First  B.  A„  Monday,  July  21. 

MASTPR  OF  Aurna  r.  BW.,  Monday,  October  27. 

JlAblihAt  Or  ARTS.— Brunch  I.,  Monday,  June  2;  Branch  11. 

June  9;  Branch  III.,  ^Monday’ 

DOCTOR  OF  LITERATURE. — First  D.T.it.,  Monday,  June  2, 
.SCRIPTURAL  EXAMINATIONf™Tuee4ay;No“?,Sr“^^^^^^ 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE.-First  B.Sc..  Monday,  July  21, 

Tinmima  iaf  onTynTr.,,  „ .Monday,  October  21. 

DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE.— M ithiu  the  tiret  twenty-one  days  of  June 
BACHELOR  OF  LAWS. -First  LL  B.  1 „ . 

Second  l.L.B.  1 Monday,  January  6. 
DOCTOR  OF  LAWS. — Thursday,  January  16. 


ISutlrFiS  to  CCorrF^panBpnta. 

TFc  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
iddress  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
IS  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

F.  J.  Parr  (Ledbury.) — Thomas  Parr  is  buried  in  the 
loutli  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey ; he  is  said  to  have 
ived  to  the  age  of  152  years  and  through  ten  reigns, 
Tom  Edward  IV.  to  Charles  I.  Our  correspondent 
lesires  general  information  respecting  the  name  of  Parr ; 
vill  correspondents  be  good  enough  to  communicate 
vith  him  direct  ? 

H.  C.  Delevingne. — The  “ lazy  tongs  ” — simply  a long 
lair  of  nippers  to  catch  hold  of  papers  and  other  light 
ibjects  at  a distance  from  one — are  still  in  use  by  aged 
lersons  and  invalids.  Cutlers  supply  them. 

P.  H. — (1)  “ .4nimum  ” is  correct,  and  governed  by 
‘ vovet.”  (2)  The  passage  beginning,  “ Cere  sacrarium 
lopuli  Romani,”  occurs  in  Livy,  lib.  vii.  cap.  20  (Paris, 
jemaire,  1822). 

F.  J.  (“  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  ”) 
hould  consult  “ N.  & Q.,”  4i>'  S.  vi.  90,  16-3,  256,  357;  x. 
40,  430,  514. 

J.  ProKFOED. — The  tablet  is  next  to  Shakspeare's 
Qonumeiit.  See  Dean  Stanley’s  3Iemorials  of  West- 
ninster  Abbey,  third  edit.,  p.  334. 

G.  F.  B.  (AVestminster)  thanks  E.  L.  P.  (Tunbridge 
Veils)  for  Dr.  J.  Barrow’s  Exposition  on  the  Decalogue. 

D.  & E.  C. — Holosteric  was  the  inventor  and  maker  of 
, barometer  now  not  much  in  use. 

Jos.  E.  Todhcnter  (“  Consistency,  thou  art  a jewel.”) 
-See  “ N.  & Q.,”  4B>  S.  ix.  480. 

T.  AV.  C. — Many  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken. 

Martyn. — 'The  Secretary,  Surtees  Society,  Durham. 

NOTICE. 


-X  iciiuiiuuiy  ocieubinc, 


July  21. 

First  M.B.,  Monday,  July  28. 
BACHELOR  OF  SURGERY.-TulsdayfN^Temb™^!' 

MASTER  IN  SURGERY. — Monday,  November  24, 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE. — Monday,  November 24. 

SUBJECTS  RELATING  To  PUBLIC  HEALTH.-Monday,  Dec.  8. 
BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC.— First  B. Mus.,  Monday,  Decembers. 

Second  B.Mus.,  Monday,  December  15. 
The  ReKulations  relating  to  the  above  Examinations  and  Degrees 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  “The  Registrar  of  the  University 
or  London,  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.” 

, WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.. 

December  9, 1878. Registrar. 

^KS  on  TOBACCO,  SNUFF,  &c.— Book- 

sellers  having  Books  on  Tobacco,  Snuff,  &c.,  or  Magazines, 
Journals.or  Newspaperscontaining  Articlesonthesubject.  are  invited 
to  leport  such  to  the  Office  of  COPE'S  TOBACCO  PLANT.  10,  Lord 
Nelson  Street,  Liverpool. 

Free  by  post  on  receipt  of  Penny  Stamp, 

ipjATALOGUJE,  No.  127,  of  Fine  Book®,  Manu- 

^ scripts,  Pictorial  and  other  Works,  Ancient  Religions,  Compara- 
tive Mythology,  Gems,  Architecture,  Fine  Arts,  Cruiksbank,  Kuskin, 
Bibliography.  Topography,  the  Drama,  «S:c.,  on  Sale  by  HENRY 
YOUNG,  ]2,  South  L^astle  Street,  Liverpool. 

^ARPRE-’S  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS^ 

• Theological  and  Misc^'llaneous,  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  application.— 32,  Tabernacle  W'^alk  (near  Finsbury  Squarej,  London, 

E.C. 


SE  C O N D-H  AND  BOOK  STORE, 

25,  LOSEBY  LANE,  LEICESTER. 

WITHERS  & FO-WLER’S 

MONTHLY  CATALOGUES, 

Gratis  and  post  free. 

Containing  Latest  Purchases  of  Rare,  Early  Printed,  and  Curious 
AVorks,  Library  Editions  of  Standard  Authors,  Theological,  Illus- 
trated, and  Miscellaneous  Books. 


CATALOGUE,  just  out,  of  Old,  Rare,  and  Curious  Books,  sent  Gratis. 

Ye  cheape  book  a^td  print  store.— 

C.  WILD,  Albert  lerrace.  Netting  Hill  Gate,  Bayswater  Road, 
London. 

N.B.— In  a direct  line  with  Oxford  Street.  Rail  and  Bus  to  the  top 
of  the  Street. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
lusiness  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Vellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
aunications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
o this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


Price  Three  Guineas, 

A N ORDINARY  of  BRITISH  ARMORIALS : 

a Dictionary  of  Coats  of  Arms,  so  arranged  that  the  Names  of 
Families  whose  it^hields  have  been  placed  upon  Buildings,  Seals,  Plate, 
Glass.  &c.,  can  be  readily  ascertained.  By  the  late  J.  W.  PAPWOKTll 
and  Edited  from  p.  fillf  by  A.  W’.  M(jRANT,  F.s.A. 

In  1,125  pages,  8vo.  double  columus,  stitched,  to  bind  in  i or  2 vols. 
Address  direct,  Mr.  AV.  PAPWuRTH,  33,  Bloomsbury  Street,  AV.C. 


RANTED  to  PURCHASE,  or  HIRE,  a Noveh 

’ » Edward  Fitz-Yorke,  by  Charles  AA^illiam  J.'inson— Dr.  AY- 
’ANSON,  Cumberland  Row,  Westgate  Road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Books  (Second  - Hand  Miscellaneous) , Re- 

mainders, &o.-c.  HERBERT,  English  and  Foreign  Book- 
eller,  60.  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C.  CATALOGUE  free  on  receipt 
f Two  stamps.  Libraries,  Old  Books,  and  I’archment  purchased. 

'^HEAP  BOOKS. — Brookbuyers  should  send  to 

D 13,  St  Werburgh  Street,  Chester,  for  J.  W.  P.  EDWARDS’, S 
iATAUOGUES  of  CHEAP  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS.  Issued 
lonthly,  and  sent  free  to  buyers. 


MARION  and  CO.  22  and  23,  SOHO  SQUARE 

(Ground  Floor). 


200  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  various  RACES  n EU.SSIA.  ROU- 
MANIANS. BUBGARIANS,  CIRCASSIANS,  &c.  Detailed 
List  on  application. 

3,000  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL,  including  Copies 


of  the  Pictures  at  Madrid  and  elsewhere. 

2.000  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  INDIA  ; also  the  Ra.iahs  and  Suites 

1.000  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  JAPAN  and  the  JAPANESE. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  of  CYPRUS.  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  ENGLAND. 

ITALY,  SWITZERLAND,  &c. 


Collections  completed,  collated,  mounted,  titled,  bound  into 
volumes,  portfolioed,  or  Iranied.  Portraits  enlarged  and  coloured. 
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rnRADITIONS  and  CUSTOMS  of  ENGLISH 

JL  OATMEDUALS.  By  MACKENZIE  E C.  WALCOTT.  B.D.. 
Prajcentor  of  Chichester.  Second  Edition.  5a. 

Loudon:  LONGMANS  & CO. 


"OIBLE,  OLD,  Printed  1708. — This  Copy  contains 

several  MS.  Notices, being  the  Marriacefi,  Rirths.  &c.,  of  various 
Members  of  the  1U)ARE  and  EUREPOY  Families.  Offers  invited.-- 
Apply  to  GOJjDING  & LAWRENCE,  Booksellers,  opposite  British 
iluseum  Gates. 


Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  163.  cloth, 

The  ARYAN  PIOLTSEHOLD,  its  Structure  and 

Development;  an  Introduction  to  Comparative  Jurisprudence. 
ByW.  E.  H EARN,  LL.D  , Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Melbourne. 

London:  LONGMANS  & CO. 


Just  published.  Fourth  Edition,  8vo.  price  18s. 

PREHISTORIC  TIMES,  as  Illustrated  by 

T Ancient  Remains,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern 
Savages.  BySirJOIlN  LUBBoCK,  Rart.,  M.P.  F.R.S.,&c. 

London:  F.  NORGATE,7,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


COMPLETION  OF  OLD  AND  NEW  LONDON. 

In  Six  Sumptuous  Illustrated  Volumes,  9s.  each. 

OLD  AND  NEW  LONDON: 

A NARRATIVE  OF  ITS  HISTORY,  ITS  PEOPLE, 

AND  ITS  PLACES. 

With  about  1^200  Illastrations  and  Maps. 

Vols.  T.  and  IT.  are  by  WALTER  THORNBURY,  Vols.  III.,  IV.. 
Y.  and  VI.  are  by  EDWARD  WALFORD. 

Vols  I.  and  IT.  contain  London  Vol.  V.  contains  the  Western 
Ea^t  of  Temple  Bar.  and  Northern  Suburbs. 

Vols.  III.  nud  IV.  contain  ^ Vol.  VI.  contains  London 
London  West  of  Temple  Bar.  South  of  the  Thames. 

A Handsome  Library  Edition  of  the  Work  is  issued  in 
Six  Volumes,  price  3l. 

“ The  best  popular  book  on  London  which  has  yet  been  issued.” 

Daili/  JVewa. 

‘•As  for  giving  an  idea  of  the  book,  it  would  be  quite  impossible. 
The  reader  must  go  to  it  ''’^iSpectaior. 

“ As  an  elaborate  and  picturesque  description  of  the  metropolis,  it 
has  scarcely  a rival  in  our  language,  and  it  is  a worthy  record  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  great  world  cities  ” 

Daily  Telegraph. 

CASSELL,  FETTER  & GALl’IN.  Loudon  ; and  all  Booksellers. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  NORWICH  CATHEDRAL. 


THE  LIEE,  LETTERS,  AHD  SERMONS  OF 
BISHOP  HERBERT  DE  LOSBTGA. 

FOUNDER  OF  NORWICH  CATHEDRAL 
(b.  circ.  A.D.  1050,  d.  1119). 

The  LETTERS  (ns  translated  by  the  Fditors)  being  incorporated 
into  the  LIFE,  and  the  SERMONS  being  now  first  edited  from  a MS. 
in  the  possession  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  accompanied 
with  an  English  Translation  and  English  Notes. 

By  EDWARD  MEYRICK  GOULBURN,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Norwich  ; and 

HENRY  SYMONDS,  M.A., 

Rector  of  Tivetshall,  and  late  Precentor  of  Norwich  Cathedral. 

2 vols.  8vo.  clotli,  11.  10^. 

JAMES  PARKER  & CO.  Oxford  ; and  377,  Strand,  London. 


THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS. 

Now  ready,  with  Coloured  Plates  and  500  Illustrations, 

3 vols.  medium  8vo.  841. 

fTiHE  MANNERS  and  CUSTOMS  of  the 

X ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS:  their  Private  Life,  Government, 
Laws.  Arts,  Manufactures.  Religion.  Agriculture,  Early  History  &c 
Derived  from  aoomparisou  of  the  Paintings.  Sculptures,  and  Monu- 
mei^s  still  existing  with  the  accounts  of  Ancient  Authors.  Bv  Sir  J 
GaRDN ER  WILKINSON,  F. R s.  A New  Edition,  with  Additions 
by  the  late  Author,  Revised  and  Edited  by  SAMUEL  BIRCH,  L.L.D. 

From  the  Preface. 

“ The  present  edition  has  be^*n  prepared  from  the  notes  and  manu- 
script which  the  late  Sir  Gardner  vvjlkinsou  left  behind,  with  the 
addition  of  fresh  matter  contributed  by  the  Edit  >r.  Very  little  of  the 
original  text  baa  been  omitted,  and  only  those  statements  and  opinions 
which  the  progress  of  science  no  longer  regards  as  useful  or  correct: 
while  new  views  and  facts  acquired  by  the  progress  of  Eg3'ptian  re- 
sea»-ch  have  been  embodied  in  notes  or  inserted  in  the  text. 

“ The  great  merit  of  the  acute  observation  of  the  ' uthor.  and  the 
exhaustive  illustrations  of  Egyptian  manners  and  customs  as  depicted 
by  tlie  monuments,  have  made  the  present  work  a text-book  on  the 
subject,  both  for  the  general  public  and  individual  students  ; its  chief 
excellence  consists  in  the  great  trouble  which  the  author  took  in 
explaining  and  comparing  Egyptian  and  Greek  notions.” 

JOHN  MURPiAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


PRIZE  BOOKS. 

6s.  each. 

SMILES’S  SELF-HELP  SERIES. 


I.  SELF-HELP. 

II.  CHARACTER. 

III.  THRIFT. 

IV.  INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

With  30  Illustrations,  lOs.  Qd. 

THOMAS  EDWARD,  the  SCOTCH 

NATURALIST. 

With  50  Illustrations,  12«. 
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Ik  (llranij  ^ucbcss  af  ,|)esse, 

PRINCESS  ALICE  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND, 

Our  opening  Note  is  in  painful  contrast  with  the  staple  of  this  our  Christmas  Number, 
The  death  of  the  Princess  Alice  (for  by  this  title  will  the  memory  of  the  Princess  be  for  ever 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  British  nation)  must  sober  down  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
coining  Christmas  in  every  household  throughout  the  land.  We  feel  sure  that  the  expression  of 
respectful  regard  for  the  illustrious  Lady  on  the  throne,  which  accompanies  all  family  and  social 
gatherings,  will  this  year  be  inspired  by  the  earnest  prayer  that  Her  Alajesty  may  be  sustained 
in  this  her  hour  of  trial  by  the  knowledge  that  she  possesses  the  sympathy  of  the  millions  over 
whom  she  so  happily  reigns. 


uasss-SHS 


flatcS. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  RUSSIA. 

"With  Christmas  Eve  begins  the  festive  season 
known  in  Russia  as  the  Svyatki  or  Svyatuie 
Vechera  (Holy  Evenings),  which  lasts  till  the 
Epiphany.  The  nnmerons  sportive  ceremonies 
which  are  associated  with  it  resemble,  in  many 
respects,  those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  but 
they  are  rendered  specially  interesting  and  valu- 
able by  the  relics  of  the  past  which  they  have 
been  the  means  of  preserving — the  fragments 
of  ritual  song  which  refer  to  the  ancient  paganism 
of  the  land,  the  time-honoured  customs  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  feasts  with  which  the 
heathen  Slavs  greeted  each  year  the  return  of 
the  sun.  On  Christmas  Eve  commences  the 
singing  of  the  songs  called  Kolyadki,  a word 
generally  supposed  to  be  akin  to  Kalendce, 
though  reference  is  made  in  some  of  them  to  a 
mysterious  being,  apparently  a solar  goddess, 
named  Kolyada.  “Kolyada,  Kolyada  ! Kolyada 
has  come.  We  wandered  about,  we  sought  holy 
Kolyada  in  ail  the  courtyards,”  commences  one 
of  these  old  songs,  for  many  a year,  no  doubt, 
solemnly  sung  by  the  young  people  who  used, 
in  olden  times,  to  escort  from  homestead  to 
homestead  a sledge,  in  which  sat  a girl  dressed 


in  white,  who  represented  the  benignant  god- 
dess. Nowadays  these  songs  have  in  many 
places  fallen  into  disuse,  or  are  kept  up  only 
by  the  children  who  go  from  house  to  house,  to 
congratulate  their  inhabitants  on  the  arrival  of 
Christmas,  and  to  wish  them  a prosperous  new 
year.  In  every  home,  says  one  of  these  archaic 
poems,  are  three  inner  chambers.  In  one  is  the 
bright  moon,  in  another  the  red  sun,  in  a third 
many  stars.  The  brigjit  moon — that  is  the 
master  of  the  house  ; the  red  sun — that  is  the 
housewife  ; the  many  stars — they  ai’e  the  little 
children. 

The  Russian  Church  sternly  set  its  face 
against  the  old  customs  with  ■which  the  Christ- 
mas season  was  associated,  denouncing  the 
“fiendish  songs”  and  “devilish  games,”  the 
“graceless  talk,”  the  “ nocturnal  gambols,”  and 
the  various  kinds  of  divination  in  which  the 
faithful  persisted  in  indulging.  But,  although 
repressed,  they  were  not  to  be  destroyed,  and 
at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  but  especially 
those  of  the  summer  and  winter  solstice,  the 
“ orthodox,”  in  spite  of  their  pastors,  made 
merry  with  old  heathenish  sports,  and,  after 
listening  to  Christian  psalms  in  church,  went 
home  and  sang  songs  framed  by  their  ancestors 
in  honour  of  heathen  divinities.  Thus  century 
after  century  went  b}',  and  the  fortunes  of 
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Russia  nnderweut  great  clianges.  But  still  in 
the  villages  were  the  old  customs  kept  up,  and 
when  Christmas  Day  came  round  it  was  greeted 
by  survivals  of  the  ceremonies  with  which  the 
ancient  Slavs  hailed  the  returning  sun  god,  who 
caused  the  daj'S  to  lengthen,  and  hlled  the  minds 
of  men  with  hopes  of  a new  year  rich  in  fruits 
and  grain.  One  of  the  customs  to  which  the 
Church  most  strongly  objected  Avas  that  of 
mumming.  As  in  other  lands,  so  in  Russia  it 
Avas  customary  for  mummers  to  go  about  at 
Christmas-tide,  visiting  the  various  homes  in 
Avhich  the  festivities  of  the  season  w'ere  being 
kept  up,  and  there  dancing  and  performing 
all  kinds  of  antics.  Prominent  parts  Avere 
always  played  by  human  representatives  of  a 
goat  and  a bear.  Soine  of  the  party  Avould  be 
disguised  as  “ Lazaruses,”  that  is,  as  the  blind 
beggars  Avho  bear  that  name,  and  Avhose  plain- 
tiA'e  strains  haA'e  resounded  all  over  Russia  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  jAresent  day.  The  rest 
disguised  themselves  as  they  best  coAAld,  a cer- 
tain number  of  them  being  generally  supposed 
to  x>lay  the  part  of  thieves  desirous  to  break  in 
and  steal.  When,  after  a time,  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  room  Avhere  the  Christmas 
guests  Avere  assembled,  the  goat  and  the  bear 
Avould  dance  a merry  round  together,  the 
Lazaruses  Avould  sing  their  “dumxAS  so  dull  and 
heaAy,”  and  the  rest  of  the  jAerformers  Avouhl 
exert  themselves  to  produce  exhilaration.  Even 
among  the  uxAXAer  classes  it  Avas  long  the  cixstom 
at  this  time  of  year  for  the  young  x^cojAle  to 
dress  u^a  and  Ausit  their  neighbours  in  disguise. 
Thus,  in  Count  Tolstoy’s  Peace  and  War,  a 
novel  Avhich  aims  at  giving  a true  account  of  the 
Russia  of  the  early  part  of  the  XAresent  century, 
there  is  a charming  descrixAtion  of  a visit  of  this 
kind  XAaid  by  the  younger  members  of  one  family 
to  another.  On  a bright  frosty  night  the  sledges 
are  suddeidy  ordered,  the  young  x^eoxAle  dress 
AAX>,  i'-iid  aAvay  they  drive  across  the  crackling 
snoAV  to  a country  house  some  miles  off,  all  the 
actors  creating  a great  sensation,  but  esxAecially 
the  fair  maiden  Bonya,  Avho  x^roves  irresistible 
Avhen  clad  in  her  cousin’s  hussar  uniform  and 
adorned  Avith  an  elegant  moustache.  SaicIi 
mummers  as  these  would  lay  aside  their  dis- 
gAiises  Avith  a light  conscience,  but  the  xAeasant 
Avas  apt  to  feel  a dexAressing  qualm  Avhen  the 
sports  Avere  over  ; and  it  is  said  that,  even  at 
the  x^i’esent  day,  there  arc  rustics  Avho  do  not 
venture  to  go  to  church,  after  having  taken  part 
in  a mumming,  until  they  have  washed  off'  their 
guilt  by  immersing  themselves  in  the  benumb- 
ing Avaters  of  an  ice-hole. 

Next  to  the  Aiaumming,  Avhat  the  Church  most 
objected  to  Avas  the  divination  always  practised 
at  Clu’istiAias  festivals.  With  one  of  its  forms 
a number  of  songs  have  been  associated,  termed 


podhhjudnuitja,  as  connected  Avith  a hhjndo,  a dish 
or  boAvl.  Into  some  A'essel  of  this  kind  the 
young  xAOople  droxA  tokens.  A cloth  is  then 
throAvn  over  it,  and  the  A'arious  objects  are 
draAvn  out,  one  after  another,  to  the  sound 
of  songs,  from  the  tenor  of  Avhich  the  OAvners 
deduce  omens  relative  to  their  future  happiness. 
As  bread  and  salt  are  also  throAAm  iiAto  the  bowl, 
the  ceremony  may  be  suxAXAOsed  to  have  originally 
XAartaken  of  the  nature  of  a sacrifice.  After 
these  songs  are  over  ought  to  come  the  game 
knoAvn  as  the  “burial  of  the  gold.”  The  last 
ring  remaining  in  the  xAi’oxAhetic  boAvl  is  taken 
out  by  one  of  the  girls,  Avho  keexAS  it  concealed 
in  her  hand.  The  others  sit  in  a circle,  resting 
their  hands  on  their  knees.  She  walks  sloAvly 
round,  AAdiile  the  first  foAir  lines  are  sung  in 
chorus  of  the  song  beginning,  “ See  here,  gold 
I bury,  I bury.”  Then  she  slips  the  ring  into 
one  of  their  hands,  from  Avhich  it  is  rapidly 
passed  on  to  another,  the  song  being  continued 
the  Avhile.  When  it  comes  to  an  end  the  “ gold 
burier  ” lAiust  try  to  guess  in  Avhose  hand  the 
ring  is  concealed.  The  game  is  a poetical  form 
of  our  “hunt  the  slipper.”  Like  many  other 
Slavonic  customs  it  is  by  some  archteologists 
traced  home  to  Greece.  By  certain  mytlmlogists 
the  “gold  ” is  siAXAXAOsed  to  be  an  emblem  of  the 
siAn,  long  hidden  by  envious  wintry  clouds,  but 
at  this  time  of  year  beginning  to  prolong  the 
hours  of  daylight.  To  the  sun  really  refer,  in 
all  xAi’obability,  the  bonfires  Avith  Avhich  Christ- 
mas-tide, as  Avell  as  the  New  Year  and  Mid- 
summer, is  greeted  in  Russia.  In  the  Ukraine 
the  sweexAings  from  a cottage  are  carefully 
preserved  from  Christmas  Day  till  New  Year’s 
Day,  and  are  then  burnt  in  the  garden  at  sun- 
rise. Among  some  of  the  Slavs,  such  as  the 
Servians,  Croatians,  and  Dalmatians,  a hadnyalc, 
or  xAiece  of  Avood  ansAvering  to  the  Northern  yule- 
log,  is  solemnly  biArnt  on  Christmas  Eve.  But 
the  significance  originally  attached  to  these 
practices  has  long  been  forgotten.  Thus  the 
grave  attemxAts  of  olden  times  to  search  out  the 
secrets  of  futurity  have  degenerated  into  the 
sportive  guesses  of  young  people,  who  half 
believe  that  they  may  learn  from  omens  at 
Christmas-time  Avhat  iiAanner  of  marriages  are  in 
store  for  them.  Divinings  of  this  kind  are 
knoAvn  to  all  lands,  and  bear  a strong  family 
likeness  ; but  it  is,  of  course,  only  in  a cold 
country  that  a sxAinster  can  find  an  oxAXAortunity 
of  sitting  beside  a hole  cut  in  the  SAArface  of 
a frozoAi  river,  listening  to  proxAhetic  soAAirds  xAi’o- 
ceedingfrom  beneath  the  ice,  aAicl  XAOSsibly  seeiiAg- 
the  iAAAage  of  the  husbaiAd  Avhom  she  is  to  marry 
Avithhi  the  year  trembling  in  the  freeziAig  Avater. 
ThroAAghoiAt  the  Avhole  xAeriod  of  the  SvyatM  the 
idea  of  UAarriage  probably  keexAs  possession  of  the 
minds  of  maiAy  RussiaiA  maidens,  and  on  the  eve 
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of  the  Epipliany,  the  feast  with  which  those 
Christmas  holidays  come  to  an  end,  it  is  still 
said  to  be  the  custom  for  the  village  girls  to  go 
out  into  the  open  air  after  dark  and  to  beseech 
the  stars,  stars,  dear  little  stars,”  to  be  so 
benignant  as  to 

“ Send  forth  through  the  christened  world 
Arrangers  of  weddings.” 

W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  the  primitive  times  Christmas  and  Epi- 
phany were  celebrated  at  one  and  the  same 
feast,  probably  from  a belief  that  the  rising  of 
the  star  in  the  East  and  the  birth  of  Christ  were 
simultaneous.*  The  separation  took  place  at 
the  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  32.5.  Chronologists 
have  long  been  divided  upon  the  precise  day  of 
the  Nativity.  Some  have  fixed  it  at  the  Pass- 
over,  and  others  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  25th  of  December  has 
been  the  day  most  generally  observed  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Churcli.f  Among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  this  day  was  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  was  celebrated  with  various  marks 
of  rejoicing.  Tlie  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Goths  and  Saxons  to  their  festival  of  the  winter 
solstice  was  Jul  or  Yrde — a word  still  used  in 
Scotland  to  designate  Christmas.  It  occurs  also 
in  the  phrase  “ Yule  log.”  The  term  Yule  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Gothic  giul  or  hiul, 
the  origin  of  the  modern  word  wheel — the  Yule 
festival,  no  doubt,  receiving  its  name  from  its 
being  the  turning  point  of  the  year.  Thus,  in 
old  clog  almanacs  a wheel  is  the  device  used  for 
marking  the  season  of  Yule-tide. 

Christmas  was  formerly  observed  in  this 
country  with  greater  ceremony  than  in  any 
other  realm  in  Europe.  Its  observance  now, 
however,  is  no  longer  characterized  by  those 
time-honoured  customs  that  were  once  so  closely 
associated  with  it.  The  wassail-bowl,  the  lord 
of  misrule,  the  mummers,  the  Yule  log,  and  a 
host  of  sports  which  prevailed  in  days  gone  by 
are  nearly  obsolete ; and  nowadaj^s  the  cii’cu- 
lation  of  Christmas  cards  and  the  decking  of 
churches,  and  occasionally  of  houses,  form  almost 
the  only  indication  that  this  great  festival  is  at 
hand.  In  some  country  places  certainly  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  carol  singing  ; 
and  in  the  metropolis  those  who  sleep  lightly 
are  occasionally  awakened  by  the  discordant 
sounds  of  the  would-be  avaits. 

Among  the  Christmas  customs  of  the  past  we 


* St.  Chrysostom,  Iloinil.  in  Diem  Naiiv.  D.  N.J. 
Hhrisli,  Opera,  edit.  Monfaucon,  tom.  iii. 

t See  Bingham’s  A ntiqidlies  of  the  Christian  Church, 
ib.  XX.  cap.  iv. ; Baronii  Apparatus  ad  Annales  Ecdi~ 
iasticos,  folio,  Lucae,  1740,  p.  475. 


may  mentioia  the  Cliri.stinas  candle,  which  avas 
lighted  in  most  houses  on  Christmas  morning, 
and  allowed  to  burn  until  the  close  of  the  day! 
If  accidentally  it  went  out  or  burnt  to  an  end 
before  evening,  then  it  was  supposed  to  portend 
evil  to  the  family  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
poor  were  wont  to  present  the  rich  with  wax 
tapers,  and  even  still  in  Scotland,  we  are  in- 
formed, candles  are  sometimes  given  by  mer- 
chants to  their  customers.  Nares  mentions  the 
“ Christmas  book,”  in  which  peojde  were  accus- 
tomed to  keep  an  account  of  the  presents  they 
received  at  this  season.  The  boar’s  head,  which 
Aubrey  says  was  the  first  dish  that  was  brought 
to  the  dinner  table,  is  now  very  rarely  seen,  and 
the  bustard  has  disapi^eared,  which  within 
memory  of  some  might  be  found  in  the  Christ- 
mas larders  of  large  inns.  Game  pies  and 
plum  porridge,  which  once  formed  part  of  the 
Christmas  fare,  exist  now  only  in  name — the 
plum  porridge,  a sort  of  soup  with  plums,  having, 
according  to  some,  degenerated  into  the  modern 
plum  pudding.  Our  mince  pies  were  formerly 
known  under  various  names,  as  mutton  pies, 
shred  and  Christmas  pies.  Herrick,  alluding  to 
the  custom  of  setting  a watch  upon  the  pies 
before  Christmas,  says  ; — 

“ Come  guard  this  night  the  Christmas  pie, 

'That  the  thief,  though  ne’er  so  sly, 

With  his  flesh-hooks  don't  come  nigh. 

To  catch  it.” 

The  learned  Dr.  Parr  being  asked  by  a lady 
on  what  day  in  December  it  was  proper  to  begin 
eating  mince  pie,  replied,  ‘ ‘ Begin  on  O Sa- 
pientia  (Dec.  16),  but  please  to  say  Christmas 
pie,  not  mince  pie — mince  pie  is  Puritanical.  ” 
Among  the  various  games  and  sports  of  an  olden 
Christmas];  were  card-playing,  chess,  and 
draughts,  jack -pudding  in  the  hall;  fiddlers 
and  musicians,  who  were  regaled  with  a black- 
jack of  beer  and  a Christmas  pie  ; also  singing 
the  wassail,  scrambling  for  nuts  and  cakes,  and 
dancing  round  standards  in  the  streets,  decorated 
with  evergreens.  In  addition  to  these  may  be 
mentioned  tlie  hobby  horse,  an  endless  source 
of  amusement  to  the  young,  hunting  owls  and 
squirrels,  and  the  fool-plough,  Ac.  Supersti- 
tions of  nearly  every  kind  have  clustered  round 
this  season,  and  although  a great  part  of  these 
are  fast  becoming  obsolete,  yet  many  still  remain 
firmly  rooted  here  and  there  throughout  the 
country.  Thus,  in  some  parts,  no  small  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  fact  whether  a 
light  or  dark  haired  person  is  the  first  to  enter 
a house  on  Christmas  morning — light-haired 
people  being  supposed  to  bring  ill  luck.  In  somo 
parts  of  Yorkshire  a male  must  be  the  first_  to 
enter  a house,  a female  on  no  account  being 
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admitted.  In  the  north  the  poor  are  very  tena- 
cious of  giving  a light  of  any  kind  to  a neighbour 
on  Christmas  Day,  as  infringement  of  this  rule 
is  believed  to  ensure  evil  consequences.  In 
Herefordshire,  formerly,  the  first  act  of  the 
farmers  was  to  give,  on  Christinas  morning,  a 
good  feed  of  hay  instead  of  straw  to  every  one 
of  then-  lieasts,  in  order  to  secure  success  with 
them.  In  Worcestershire  it  is  considered  un- 
lucky for  new  shoes  or  tanned  leather  to  he 
received  into  a house  during  Christmas  week. 
Most  readers  are,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with 
the  old  superstition  that  the  oxen  in  their 
stalls  are  always  found  on  their  knees,  as  in  an 
attitude  of  devotion,  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  that 
since  the  alteration  of  the  style  they  do  this  only 
on  the  eve  of  old  Christmas  Day.  Bees,  too, 
are  supposed  to  make  a humming  noise  at  the 
time  when  our  Saviour  was  born.  Space  will 
not  allow  us  to  speak  further  of  these  quaint 
superstitions  ; but  those  already  quoted  are  a 
fair  specimen.  Many  of  the  old  local  customs 
connected  with  Christmas  are  curious,  remnants 
of  which  still  survive  in  some  places.  A few 
years  ago  it  was  customary  in  Leeds  and  the 
neighbourhood  for  children  to  go  from  house  to 
house  carrying  a “ wesley-bob,”  a kind  of  bower 
made  of  evergreens,  inside  of  which  were  placed 
a couple  of  dolls,  representing  the  Virgin  and 
the  infant  Christ.  This  custom,  still  kept  up  in 
a few  places,  is  also  called  the  “ vessel  cup.” 
At  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  it  was  customary 
to  give  sweetmeats  to  children  at  Christmas-tide, 
called  “Yule  babies  ” ; and  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  every  visitor  received  a slice  of 
“ pepper  cake,”  a piece  of  cheese,  and  a glass  of 
gin.  In  Cumberland,  a succession  of  gatherings, 
called  “ honey  fairs,”  in  which  dancing  formed 
the  chief  attraction,  were  held  at  this  season. 
Derbyshire  was  noted  for  its  guisers,  who  went 
from  house  to  house  performing  a play  of  St. 
George.  In  Dorsetshire  the  mummers  still  go 
round,  and  in  some  parts,  too,  of  Cornwall  they 
may  be  seen.  Alluding  to  Oxford  customs,  the 
boar’s  head  is  still  served  up  at  Christmas  at 
Queen’s  College,  and  mummings  are  not  quite 
obsolete  in  the  county.  In  the  buttery  of  St. 
•lohn’s  College  an  ancient  candle  socket  of  stone 
remains,  which  was  once  used  for  the  Christmas 
candle,  on  the  high  table  at  supper,  during  the 
twelve  nights  of  Christmas.  In  Gloucestershire 
it  was  the  custom  to  present  the  sovereign  with 
a lamprey  pie,  a practice  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  I. , who 
frequently  held  his  court  at  Gloucester  at  this 
season.  In  1530  the  Prior  of  Lanthony  at 
Gloucester  sent  “cheese,  carp,  and  baked 
lampreys  ” to  Henry  VIII.  at  Windsor,  for 
which  the  bearer  received  twenty  shillings.  A 
curious  custom  was  kept  up  at  one  time  in 


Nottinghamshire.  Near  Raleigh  there  is  a 1 1 
valley  said  to  have  been  caused  by  an  earth-  i 
quake  several  hundred  years  ago,  which  swal-  i 
lowed  up  the  whole  village.  The  people  yearly  i 
assembled  on  Christmas  morning  to  listen  to  the  t 
ringing  of  the  church  bells  beneath.  In  1358,  1 

at  Hawstead,  in  Suffolk,  the  yearly  tenants  i 
paid  their  lord  a small  rent  at  Christmas,  called  i 
“offering  silver.”  At  Bewdley,  in  Worcester-  ! 
shire,  it  was  customary  for  the  bell-man  to  go  ; 
round  the  town  on  Christmas  morning,  ringing 
his  bell,  singing  the  following  doggerel : — 

“ Arise,  mistress,  arise. 

And  make  your  tarts  and  pies,  , 

And  let  your  maids  lie  still : 

For,  it  they  should  rise  and  spoil  your  pies. 

You ’d  take  it  very  ill. 

Whilst  you  are  sleeping  in  your  bed, 

I the  cold  wintry  nights  must  tread. 

Past  twelve  o’clock,”  &c. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  weather  lore 
connected  with  Christmas.  If  the  sun  shines 
through  the  apple  trees  on  Christmas  Day,  there 
will  bo  an  abundant  crop  the  following  year.  If 
it  rain  much  during  the  twelve  days  after 
Christmas  it  will  be  a wet  year.  If  the  wind  is 
still  on  Christmas  Even  at  midnight,  it  foretells 
a fruitful  year.  In  Servia  it  is  a common  say- 
ing, “ God  forbid  that  Christmas  should  be 
bright.”  Another  common  idea  is  that  when 
Christmas  Day  comes  while  the  moon  waxeth  it 
will  be  a very  good  year.  If  it  comes  when  the 
moon  is  on  the  wane  it  will  be  a hard  year. 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  capital  little  book  on 
Weather  Fulk-Lore,  has  shown  the  importance 
that  is  attached  to  Christmas  Day  falling  on  the 
different  days  of  the  week.  Thus,  in  Tuscany 
it  is  said,  when  Christmas  Day  falls  on  a Sun- 
day, “ Sell  your  coat  and  buy  maize,”  because 
the  year  will  be  unfruitful.  As  Christmas  this 
year  falls  on  a Wednesday,  we  will  quote  from 
an  old  poem  what  we  may  expect ; — 

“ Yf  Crystmas  Day,  the  sothe  to  say. 

Fall  upon  a Wodnysday, 

That  yere  shalhe  an  harde  wynter  and  strong. 

And  many  hydeus  wyndes  amonge  ; 

The  somer  mery  and  good  shalhe, 

That  year  shalbe  wete  grete  plente  : 

Young  folke  shall  dye  that  year  also. 

And  shyppes  in  the  see  shall  have  grete  woo. 
tv  hat  childe  that  daye  born  ys. 

He  shalbe  dowghte  and  lyghte  i-wysse. 

And  wyse  and  slyee  also  of  dede, 

And  fynde  many  men  mete  and  wede.” 

T.  F.  Thi,selton  Dyek. 


A GARLAND  OF  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS,  WITH 
AN  OVERTURE  OF  CHRISTMAS  MUMMERS. 

“ Here ’s  a marvellous  convenient  place  for  our  rehearsal.” 
A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Those  who  from  month  to  month  have  read  the 
very  impressive  tale  by  Thomas  Hardy,  entitled 
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The  Return  of  the  Native,  which  is  newly  completed 
this  December,  could  not  fail  to  admire  the  in- 
cidental descriptions  of  rural  festivals  which  relieve 
the  monotony  of  life  and  labour  among  the  furze- 
cutters  of  Egdon  Heath.  At  the  beginning  of 
book  second  we  are  led  to  behold  the  preparations 
of  the  rustics  at  Blooms  End  for  their  Christmas 
play.  We  have  ourselves  seen  “The  Ploughboys” 
at  Yule-tide  in  the  East  Riding.  But  no  better 
account  than  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy’s  can  be  found  of 
the  rehearsals,  as  well  as  the  public  performances,  of 
the  Christmas  mummers.  Many  will  be  glad  if  we 
separate  this  account,  for  their  immediate  gratifica- 
tion,fromanarrativewhichison  the  whole  saddening 
beyond  most  recent  works  of  fiction,  gloomy  though 
they  have  frequently  been  of  late,  and  even  morbid  in 
tendency.  The  young  labourers  live  widely  apart, 
and  meet  for  practice  at  a fuel-house  in  a central 
situation.  “ A traditional  pastime  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a mere  revival  in  no  more  striking 
feature  than  in  this,  that  while  in  the  revival  all  is 
excitement  and  fervour,  the  survival  is  carried  on 
with  a stolidity  and  absence  of  stir  which  sets  one 
wondering  why  a thing  that  is  done  so  perfunctorily 
should  be  kept  up  at  all.”  But  revivals  always  have 
the  incompleteness,  the  disjointedne.ss  which  mark 
our  interrupted  efforts.  A traditional  festivity  may 
be,  and  generally  is,  a weak  copy  of  what  had  earlier 
been  full  of  strength.  Like  a fresco  painting  long 
exposed  to  damp  air,  the  colouring  has  lost  its 
brilliancy,  some  portions  have  faded  more  than  the 
rest,  and  thus  injured  the  general  effect ; perhaps 
flaws  and  patches  have  totally  destroyed  what  was 
once  a noble  and  spirit-stirring  work.  But  for  our 
comfort  is  the  conviction  that  little  or  nothing  of 
incongruity  is  added,  although  something  may 
have  crumbled  away  or  become  deadened  in  gaiety. 
Thus  these  still  surviving  country  festivals  speak 
more  satisfactorily  to  us  than  can  any  pretentious 
sham  ef  revival.  Even  in  religious  ceremonial 
there  is  an  impressiveness  in  the  never-interrupted 
though  faded  ceremonialism  of  the  old  church,  with 
which  all  the  artificial  and  archaeological  eflbrts  of 
a modern  ritualism  cannot  compete  on  equal  terms. 
A remembrance  of  this  may  be  among  us  when  we 
find  our  neighbours  vainly  busy  with  an  excess  of 
Christmas  decoration. 

As  to  the  dresses  now  worn  by  the  last  descen- 
dants of  the  Christmas  mummers,  let  us  read  : — 

“ The  piece  was  the  well-known  play  of  St.  George, 
and  all  who  were  behind  the  scenes  assisted  in  the  pre- 
parations, including  the  females  of  each  household. 
Without  the  cooperation  of  sisters  and  sweethearts  the 
dresses  were  likely  to  be  a failure;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  class  of  assistance  was  not  without  its  draw- 
backs. The  females  could  never  he  hrought  to  respect  tra- 
dition in  designing  and  decorating  the  armour:  they 
insisted  on  attaching  loops  and  bows  of  silk  and  velvet  in 
any  situation  pleasing  to  their  taste.  Gorget,  gusset, 
basinet,  cuirass,  gauntlet,  sleeve,  all  alike  in  the  view  of 
these  feminine  eyes  were  practicable  spaces  whereon  to 
sew  scraps  of  fluttering  colour.” 


Then  the  bars  of  the  Christian  warrior’s  helmet 
would  be  made  of  bright  ribbon ; and  the  Saracen 
impersonator  would  not  be  left  at  a disadvantage, 
for  his  sweetheart  would  take  care  to  add  such 
ribbon  tufts  for  his  shoulders,  and  streamers  for  his 
turban,  as  might  balance  the  attraction.  Thus  the 
adornments  of  each  would  be  unconsciously  made 
similar,  to  a degree  that  external  distinction  be- 
came difficult.  “ St.  George  himself  might  be 
mistaken  for  his  deadly  enemy  the  Saracen.”  But 
the  individuality  was  not  destroyed  of  all  the 
dramatis  'persona : — 

“The  Leech  or  Doctor  preserved  his  character  intact  : 
his  darker  habiliments,  peculiar  hat,  aiul  the  bottle  of 
physic  slung  Under  ins  arm,  could  never  be  mistaken.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  conventional  figure  of  Father 
Christmas,  with  bis  gigantic  club,  who  accompanied  the 
band  as  general  protector  in  the  long  night  journeys  from 
parish  to  parish,  and  was  bearer  of  the  purse.” 

To  the  best  of  our  belief  the  speeche.s  in  verse 
were  never  studied  from  manuscript  or  printed 
book ; they  were  always  committed  to  memory  by 
the  new  performers,  helped  by  some  lingering 
Guisers  of  a former  year,  who  still  loved  to  bear  a 
part,  but  chiefly  instructed  by  the  Nestors  who 
had  seen  many  and  many  a Christmas  revelry  as 
spectators,  without  having  borne  any  active  share 
in  the  public  display  for  half  a century.  So  on 
the  Heath,  as  we  have  ourselves  seen  on  the  York- 
shire Wolds,  some  old  man  like  Timothy  Fairway 
leant  against  the  wall,  “ and  prompted  the  boys 
from  memory,  interspersing  among  the  set  words 
remarks  and  anecdotes  of  the  superior  days  when 
he  and  others  were  the  Egdon  mummers  elect  that 
these  lads  were  now.” 

“ ‘ Well,  ye  be  as  well  up  to  it  as  ever  ye  will  be,’  he 
said.  ‘Not  that  such  mumming  would  have  passed  in 
our  time.  Harry,  as  The  Saracen,  should  strut  a little 
more,  and  John  needn’t  holler  his  inside  out.  Beyond 
that  perhaps  you  'll  do.’  ” 

These  rehearsals  sometimes  continued  nearly 
three  weeks,  for  some,  like  Snug  the  joiner,  were 
“slow  of  study.”  Father  Christmas  commences 
the  drama,  introducing  the  others  and  himself 
with  a verse  informing  the  company  of  his  arrival, 
whether  he  were  welcome  or  not  : — 

“ ‘ Make  room,  make  room,  my  gallant  boys, 

And  give  us  space  to  rhyme  ; 

We’ve  come  to  show  St.  George's  play 
Upon  this  Christmas  time.’ 

“ The  guests  were  now  arranging  themselves  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  the  fiddler  was  mending  a string,  the 
serpent-player  was  emptying  liis  mouthpiece;  and  the 
play  began.  First  of  those  outside  [tlie  mummers,  who 
were  awaiting  their  turns,  unseen],  the  Valiant  Soldier 
entered,  in  the  interest  of  St.  George, 

‘Here  come  I,  the  Valiant  Soldier, 

Slasher  is  my  name  ; ’ 

and  so  on.  The  speech  concluded  with  a challenge  to 
the  Infidel.” 

At  his  own  entry,  the  Saracen  champion  begins  : 
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“Here  come  I,  a Tmkish  Knight, 

Who  learnt  in  Turkisli  land  to  light ; 

I ’ll  light  this  man  with  courage  bold; 

If  his  blood ’s  hot,  I ’ll  made  it  cold  ! ” 

every  now  and  then  “ slapping  the  sword  against 
the  staff  or  lance,  at  the  minatory  phrases,  in  the 
orthodox  manner.” 

To  him  the  Valiant  Soldier' advances,  in  no  way 
daunted,  and,  with  a glare  of  defiance,  through  his 
barred  helmet,  declaims, 

“ If,  then,  thou  art  that  Turkish  Knight, 

Draw  out  thy  sword,  and  let  us  fight.” 

And  fight  they  do,  with  the  result  that  the  Valiant 
Soldier  is  overthrown  heavily,  like  a log,  not  van- 
quished, but  slain,  refusing  to  yield.  The  Turkish 
Knight  has  nine  speeches  in  all,  one  of  which  is  a 
declaration  that  he  is  ready  to  fight  St.  George  and 
all  his  crew.  To  him  straightway  enters  St.  George, 
magnificently  got  up,  and  with  a flourish  of  self-pro- 
clamation : 

“Here  come  I,  St.  George,  the  valiant  man. 

With  naked  sword  and  spear  in  hand, 

Who  fought  the  dragon  and  brought  him  to  slaughter. 

And  by  this  won  fair  Sabra,  the  king  of  Egypt’s 
daughter ; 

What  mortal  man  would  dare  to  stand 
Before  me  with  my  sword  in  hand '!  ” 

The  combat  ensues,  with  plenty  of  cutting  and 
slashing,  and  sparks  struck  from  the  sword- blades 
if  possible.  The  Saracen  Knight  is  of  course  van- 
quished by  the  by-no-means  “ White  figure  from 
the  North.”  “Being  wounded,  the  Knight  fell 
upon  one  knee,  according  to  the  direction.  The 
Doctor  now  entered.”  He  seems  to  have  had 
something  of  Jewish  lineage,  and  could  speak 
excellently  well,  as  others  found  to  their  cost. 
“ He  restored  the  Saracen  Knight,  by  giving  him 
to  drink  from  the  bottle  which  he  carried,  and  the 
fight  was  again  resumed,  the  Turk  sinking  by 
degrees  until  cj[uite  overcome,  dying  as  hard  in  this 
venerable  drama  as  he  is  said  to  do  in  this  present 
day.”  We  are  happy  to  know  that  ho  was  by  no 
means  exhairsted,  and  managed  to  make  a good 
supper  after  the  performance  had  ended. 

The  final  portion  of  th  rentertainment  gives  work 
for  the  Saracen  (who  is  slain  by  St.  George  and 
has  his  head  cut  off),  the  Doctor,  the  Doctor’s  Merry 
Andrew,  and  Old  Father  Christmas.  Then  all 
the  characters  join  in  a plaintive  chant,  “during 
which  all  the  dead  men  rise  to  their  feet  in  a silent 
and  awful  manner,  like  the  ghosts  of  Napoleon’s 
soldiers  in  the  Midnight  Review,”  by  Baron 
Zedlitz,  so  nobly  set  to  music  by  the  Chevalier 
Sigismund  Neukomm. 

Although  these  Christmas  mummers’  plays  and 
songs  are  not  wholly  discontinued  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  the  versions  differing  greatly  in 
accordance  with  traditionary  originals  or  modern 
innovations  of  personal  or  local  allusions,  there  has 
been  hitherto  no  systematic  gathering  together  of 
records  on  the  subject.  Only  a few  persons  have 


taken  the  trouble  to  note  the  peculiarities  before 
they  fade  away.  What  is  needed  to  be  done  ought 
to  be  done  quickly,  before  the  tyranny  of  Board 
schools,  with  their  pretentious  omnipotence  and 
omniscience,  has  crushed  out  all  the  playful 
humour  of  villagers.  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharpe,  in  his 
Bishoprick  Garland,  has  preserved  “The  Sword- 
Dancers’  Song  and  Interlude,  as  now  performed  at 
Christmas  in  the  county  of  Durham.”  The  Clown, 
or  “Bessy,”  begins  the  song,  generally  changing 
“ Helicon  ” into  “ elegant  ” ; — 

“ Good  gentlemen  all,  to  our  Captain  take  heed, 

And  hear  what  he’s  got  for  to  sing  : 

He ’s  liv’d  among  music  these  forty  long  year. 

And  drunk  of  the  Helicon  spring,’’  &c. 

The  Captain  then  sings  an  introduction  for  his 
six  actors,  the  Squire’s  Son,  the  Tailor  fine,  the 
Prodigal  Son,  the  Skipper,  a Tipsy  Sailor,  and  the 
before-named  “ Bessy,”  who  plays  the  fiddle. 
There  are  also  a Parson  with  a bushy  wig  and  the 
indispensable  Doctor.  In  the  Songs  and  Ballads 
of  the  Peasantry  this  is  repeated,  and  another 
“Masker’s  Song,”  taken  down  in  Craven,  is  added; 
“ I open  this  door,  I enter  in,”  &c.  From  the 
same  district  comes  another,  “The  Sword-Dancers’ 
Christmas  Song,”  beginning : “ The  first  that 
enters  on  the  floor.  His  name  is  Captain  Browm.” 
Brand  gives  some  account  of  these  revels,  but  his 
book  is  not  within  reach  at  present.  Hone  in  the 
second  series  of  his  Every-JDay  Book,  column  1646, 
reprints  part  of  “Alexander  and  the  King  of 
Egypt,  a mock  play,  as  it  is  acted  by  the 
mummers  every  Christmas  at  Whitehaven.”  This 
was  in  1826.  The  Valiant  Slasher  is  misprinted 
“ Slacker.” 

Year  by  year  appear  advertisements  of  fresh 
collections  of  Christmas  carols,  old  and  new,  but 
unfortunately  the  new  predominate.*  As  a popular 
collection  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  better 
illustrated  than  the  beautiful  quarto  volume,  with 
music,  published  by  George  Routledge  & Sons  (no 
date),  Christmas  Carols,  Neiv  and  Old,  edited  by 
the  Eev.  H.  E.  Bramley  and  John  Stainer,  both  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  But  we  feel  also  a 
partiality  for  Christmastide,  its  History,  Festivities, 
and  Carols,  by  William  Sandys,  F.S.A.  (our  copy 
possesses  his  autograph  of  presentation),  illustrated 
with  tinted  lithographs  and  woodcuts  by  James 
Stephanoff.  Of  the  finest  modern  poems  on 
Christmas  a selection  was  made,  with  unusual 
taste,  in  another  quarto  volume,  printed  in  colours, 
1848,  Christmas  Carols,  a Sacred  Gift,  published 
by  Thomas  Nelson,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
There  are,  however,  many  good  carols  which  have 

* Since  writing  the  above,  w’e  have  seen  the  valuable 
Christmas  Carols,  Hymns,  Short  Anthems,  Part-Songs, 
<kc.,  published,  at  a small  price,  by  E.  Pitman,  20,  Pater- 
noster Row.  The  music  is  arranged  by  our  old  friend 
Thomas  Crampton,  who  brings  back  to  us  several  good  old 
carols  from  the  Roxburghe  collection. 
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' not  been  reprinted  in  modern  days,  and  which  are 
. of  difficult  access,  remaining  almost  unknown. 

■:  Sometimes  the  Christmas  carol  was  made  to 

I serve  as  a political  manifesto,  a declaration  of 
abhorrence  against  the  Puritan  faction  who  hated 
jail  celebration  of  the  Yule-tide  festival  as  being  of 
pagan  origin,  or,  still  worse  in  their  eyes,  a remnant 
of  Popery.  Sometimes  the  carol  was  simply  an 
expression  of  loyalty  and  faith  in  the  king’s  per- 
' sonal  worth  or  responsibility.  Two  specimens  of 
;i  this  class  can  be  here  for  the  first  time  reprinted. 
11  Both  were  addressed  to  King  Charles  I.  and  sung 
ll  before  him.  The  autlior  of  both  was  the  honest 
f*|  Welshman,  Martin  Llewellyn,  who  wrote  the 
.*  poem  entitled  Wichkam  Wahened;  or,  the  Qualce'r’s 
MadriguU,  in  Ithiiae  JJogcjrell,  beginning, 

“The  Quidicr  ami  his  Brats 
Are  horn  with  their  Hats,”  &c. 

|:  This  we  gave,  from  the  rare  1674  edition  of 

i|  Westminster  Drollery,  as  an  appendix  to  “ Choice 
j Droller}’,”  in  the  third  volume  of  our  Drolleries  of 
|i  the  Restoration,  p.  188.  Without  reproducing  the 
lil  numerous  italics  of  the  orginal,  but  keeping  the 
spelling  and  punctuation,  first,  then,  here  is  the 

it':  Caroll,  SdnCtIo  ms  .Majesty  on  Christmas  Day,  1641. 

Harke  ! harke  ! the  Spheares  inticeing  notes, 

^ The  Orbes  are  strun;’  agaiiie. 

j Intelligences  time  the  skie  ; 

‘ And  make  their  Journey  Harmonic, 

i The  Cherubinis  exalt  their  throats. 

And  all  their  Musicke  straine; 

The  Angels  cluster, 

Their  Voices  muster; 

And  in  their  Severall  Orders  crowd. 

Amaz’d  to  see 
The  Deitie 

Disguis’d  and  mask’d  in  a fraile  shrowd. 

The  Sea  into  a droppe  is  throwne, 

iAnd  channell’d  in  a Span. 

Eternity  is  par'd  aw’ay, 

Confin’d  and  thrust  into  a Day  : 

I To  Infinitie  a Shore  is  knowne. 

It  limits  hath  in  Man. 

He  that  first  brings 

Time  to  his  S[c]ithe  and  IVings  ; 

Subscribes  to  both,  and  hath  made  ha3t[e] 

To  shift  him  cleane. 

And  change  the  scene 
To  know  Begun,  to  Come,  and  Past. 

No  fond  Imaginary  Birth, 

No  sly  Phantasticke  show. 

No  Aery  shape,  no  empty  Beames, 

Like  Marcioii’s  franticke  Dreames. 

A serious  Issue  visits  earth. 

Where  veines  and  sinewes  grow. 

True  flesh  is  bred. 

Nerves,  bones,  o’  th’  same  thread; 

A Reall  Peice,  that  we  may  see. 

Since  all  Parts  come. 

From  the  same  loome. 

Salvation  is  not  Pageantry. 


* i.e.  the  swaddling-hand. 


See  ! him  a Giddy  Rout  hath  found. 

And  by  his  Cradle  past, 

The  Oxe  and  Asse  his  family, 

H is  Traine  and  his  Retinue  be  : 

And  this  descri’d,  they  now  have  bound 
Him  to  his  Manger  fast : 

Tliey  fixe  and  chaine 
Him  to  his  Inn'e  againe. 

Ilis  Altars  sinke,  his  Temples  ly. 

They  trirnme  and  presse 
In  the  same  Dresse, 

His  Worship  and  Nativity. 

Assist,  assist  his  Rescue  then, 

’Gainst  Sacrilegious  men, 

And  may  those  dayes  which  have  in  Clouds  been 
spent, 

Cleare  up,  and  boast  both  his  and  your  ascent. 

The  date  of  this  carol,  within  three  weeks  of 
the  judicial  murder  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  when 
the  king’s  own  safety  was  already  menaced,  makes 
the  ptdpable  .allusions  to  his  enemies  doubly  in- 
teresting. To  one  whose  religious  feelings  were 
strong,  the  open  .att.acks  on  the  Church  might  well 
be  deemed  the  works  of  “ sacrilegious  men.”  The 
“clouds”  were  indeed  lowering.  A year  later, 
and  after  the  reverses  of  Naseby  and  Philiphaugh, 
appeared  this  second  carol  from  Martin  Llewellyn  : 

Caroll,  Scng  to  his  Majesty  on  Christmas  day,  1645. 

Great  Copie  of  this  Solemn  Day, 

AVhich  you  transcribe  afresh. 

And  make  afflictions  your  array. 

As  God  made  his  of  flesh. 

God-humbled  best  by  afflicted  Kings  is  showne. 
Because  their  height  is  nearest  to  His  owne. 

Though  in  his  Traine  the  Oxe  appeare. 

And  to  his  Court  intrude. 

It  was  no  breach  of  Reverence  there, 

“ Wliat ’s  Nature  is  not  Rude.” 

This  Act  the  Oxe  with  Innocence  befell. 

“ They  cannot  sinne,  who  know  not  to  dee  well.” 

But  some  into  your  Pallace  gat. 

And  rear’d  a threatning  head. 

Some,  whom  your  Pastures  have  made  fat. 

And  your  owne  Cribbe  hath  fed. 

The  wanton  Beasts  which  to  this  temper  rise 
Are  ripe  and  lit  to  full  a Sacrifice. 

The  Beasts  which  to  his  cradle  came 
There  at  his  manger  stood, 

Not  to  build  triumphs  on  his  shame, 

But  to  receive  their  food. 

But  here  the  Herd  now  surfeited  doth  stand. 

And,  being  full,  learnes  to  despise  the  hand. 

But  as  the  Treasure  in  the  Mine, 

Is  treasure  still  though  trodde. 

So  in  tins' Cloud  our  Sun  you  shine, 
j “ And  God  in  flesh  ivas  God.” 

For  God  and  Kings  are  still  beyond  us  plac’t. 

And  highest  still  though  ce’re  so  low  debas’d. 

If  it  be  captiously  objected  (as  by  .anti-national- 
ists and  anti-monarchists  all  loyal  sentiments  are 
deemed  reprehensible)  that  the  comparisons  here 
indicated  trench  boldly  on  profanity,  the  answer 
may  as  well  be  laid  to  heart  at  once.  Amid  the 
fierce  attacks  of  intolerant  bigotry  there  is  invari- 
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ably  a reaction  wliicli  presses  toward  some  other 
extreme.  The  irreverence  and  malignity  of  the 
insults  to  Laud  and  Charles  I.  provoked  among 
loyal  Cavaliers  so  much  fervour  of  devotion  as  may 
scarcely  at  all  times  seem  reasonable  or  praise- 
worthy. But  if  these  sincere  and  high-born  de- 
fenders of  prerogative  occasionally  soared  too  high 
in  their  loyal  raptures,  seeking  to  defend  both 
Church  and  State,  the  justification  is  to  be  found 
in  the  irrovocation  ofi'ered  to  them,  by  the  still  more 
offensive  perversion  of  Scripture  and  the  violent 
acts  of  repression  which  were  employed  by  the 
Parliamentary  zealots. 

No  better  specimen  of  the  household  form  of  the 
Christmas  carol,  simple  and  unadulterated  with  any 
admixture  of  modern  ideas  and  phraseology,  could 
well  be  desired  than  the  following  lullaby  for 
infants,  from  a manuscript  formerly  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright.  It  has  the  sweetness  and  in- 
nocence of  the  best  times  of  the  religious  mysteries. 
Its  own  date  appears  to  be  of  about  1478,  or  a 
few  years  earlier — four  hundred  years  old,  at  least. 

Lullay,  my  Chyld. 

Lullay,  my  chyld,  and  wepe  no  more, 

Sle[)e  and  be  now  styll ; 

The  kyng  of  blys  tin  fader  ys. 

As  it  was  hys  wyll. 

This  endeys  ny^t  I saw  a sy^th, 

Aniayd  a cradyll  kepe, 

And  ever  she  song  and  seyd  among, 

Lullay,  my  chyld,  and  slepe. 

I may  not  slep,  hut  I may  wepe, 

I am  so  wo  begone  ; 

Slep  I [w]old,  butt  I am  colde, 

And  clothys  have  I none. 

Me  thrm^",  I liard,  the  chyld  answard. 

And  to  hys  tnoder  he  sayd, 

My  moder  der,  what  do  I her, 

In  crybbe  why  am  I layd. 

I rvas  borne  and  layd  beforne 
Bestys,  both  ox  and  asse. 

My  moder  myld,  I am  thi  chyld, 

But  he  my  fadtr  was. 

Adams  gylt  this  man  had  spylt. 

That  syn  grevyt  me  sore  ; 

Man,  for  the[e]  her  shal  I be 
Thyrty  wynter  and  mor[e]. 

Dole  it  is  to  se,  her  shal  I be 
Hang  upon  the  rode. 

With  baleis  to-hete,  my  woundes  to-w'ete. 

And  ^effe  my  fleslie  to  bote. 

Her  shall  I he  hanged  on  a tre. 

And  dye  as  it  is  skyll; 

That  I have  bou^t  lesse  wull  I nou^t. 

It  is  my  faders  wyll. 

A spere  so  scharp  shall  perse  my  herte. 

For  dedys  that  I have  done. 

Fader  of  grace,  whei[for]  thou  base 
Forgetyn  thy  lytyll  sonne. 

Withoutyn  pety  hei'  shall  ahy. 

And  mak  my  fleshe  al  bio. 

Adam  i-wys.  this  deth  it  ys 
For  the  and  many  mo. 


Fearless  of  misconstruction  by  evil  minds,  some 
of  these  early  carols  touch  with  innocent  boldness 
on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  as  in  one 
beginning 

“ A ferly  thyng  it  is  to  mene. 

That  a inayd  a chyld  have  borne  : ” 

to  which  the  burden  is  “ Aye,  aye,  this  is  the  day, 
that  w'e  shal  worshep  ever  and  aye.”  It  will  be 
found,  complete,  in  the  Percy  Society’s  publications. 
No.  Ixxiii.  p.  15,  for  October,  1847.  On  p.  12  of 
the  same  collection  will  be  found  another  lullaby, 
closely  resembling,  in  its  commencement  and 
general  purport,  the  carol  transcribed  above.  Here 
is  the  first  verse  : — 

“ Thys  endeis  ny^th 
I saw  a syjth, 

A stare  as  bryjt  as  day; 

And  ever  among 
A mayden  song 

Lullay,  by  by,  lullay.” 

This  probably  formed  a well-known  verse,  and  may 
have  been  used  as  recurring  burden  to  accompany 
“ Lullay,  my  Chyld,  and  wepe  no  more.” 

Instead  of  the  “ Boar’s  Head  Carol  ” sung  at 
colleges.  Caput  Apiri,  &c.,  “ The  boar’s  head  in 
hand  bear  I,”  there  was  sung  of  old  the  hunting 
song, 

“ Tydynges  I bryng  ^ow  for  to  tell. 

What  me  in  wyld  forest  befell, 

Whan  me  must  with  a wyld  best  mell. 

With  a bor  so  bryme. 

A bor  so  bryme  that  me  pursued. 

Me  for  to  kyll  so  sharply  ameved. 

That  brymly  best  so  cruell  and  unryd, 

Ther  tamyd  I hym, 

And  reft  fro  hym  both  lyfe  and  lyme.” 

Which  formed  a seemly  chant  to  introduce  the 
boar’s  head  in  attestation 

“ Truly  to  shew  pw  that  is  trew, 

Hys  bed  with  my  swerd  I hew% 

To  mak  this  day  to  pw  myrth  new. 

Now  etes  thereof  anon. 

Etyson,  much  good  doyt  pw. 

Take  yow  bred  and  musterd  therto, 

Joy  with  me  that  I have  thus  done, 

I pray  pw  to  be  glad  everychon. 

And  joy  all  in  one. 

Like  the  guten  Appetit  wished  in  our  behalf 
by  some  blooming  Kellnerinn  Mddchen  at  a 
German  Gasthaus,  this  commendation  of  the 
luscious  food  must  have  been  as  serviceable  an 
accompaniment  as  the  “ bred  and  musterd  ” or  the 
lemon  from  the  boar’s  mouth.  We  could  linger 
over  many  a score  of  ancient  Christmas  carols,  and 
feel  tempted  to  give,  on  some  later  recurrence  of 
the  festival,  a list  of  such  Christmas  carols  as  still 
are  extant.  But  enough  is  as  good  as  a feast,  and 
there  are  grumbling  bodies  (even  among  the  con- 
tributors to  our  pleasantest  literature)  who  may 
already  declare  that  we  are  holding  forth  too  long. 
Such  people  would  shut  their  ears  even  to  so  blithe 
a stave  as  the  modern  carol  of  “Good  King 
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Wenceslaus,”  wliich  we  have  heard  chanted  lustily 
by  the  boys  of  Market  Weighton,  in  the  East 
Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  fourteen  years  ago.  Wassail, 
my  masters  ! Wass-hael  and  Trink-hael ! 

J.  W.  Ebsworth. 

Molasli,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PLAY  OF  “ THE  SEVEN 
CHAMPIONS.” 

When  I was  living  at  Hollington,  near  Hastings, 
in  the  year  1869,  the  village  boys  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  houses  of  the  gentry  at  Christmas-time 
to  perform  a play,  which  had  been  handed  down 
by  tradition.  When  the  door  of  the  house  was 
opened,  they  appeared  in  costume,  and  the  per- 
formers entered  in  the  following  order  : 1.  Old 
Father  Christmas,  2.  King  George,  3.  Hy  Gwyer, 
4.  Turkish  Knight,  5.  Doctor,  6.  Bold  Slasher, 
7.  Tommy  Twingtwang.  These  characters  are 
given  from  a MS.  text  of  the  play  which  I obtained 
from  the  performers.  It  is  obviously  corrupt,  and 
scarcely  fit  for  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  but 
yet  may  be  useful  for  comparison  with  versions 
which  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  King  George  is  obviously  St.  George  ; 
and  the  last  character  at  Hollington  I suspect  may 
be  a modern  corruption,  Twingtwang  standing 
in  place  of  Jem  Jack  or  the  Doctor’s  man,  and 
suggested  by  the  operations  of  the  pressgangs,  so 
much  dreaded  by  our  seafaring  population  in  the 
time  of  the  French  wars. 

I now  give  the  text  of  the  play  as  follows  : — 

The  Seven  Champions. 

In  comes  I,  Old  Father  Christmas ; 

Am  I welcome,  or  am  I not  1 
I hope  Old  Father  Christmas 
Will  never  be  forgot. 

Step  in  King  George. 

In  comes  I,  King  George, 

That  noble  champion  hold ; 

With  my  long  and  glittering  sword 
I won  my  crown  of  gold  : 

I fought  the  fiery  dragon, 

I brought  to  great  slaughter. 

And  by  those  means  I won 
The  King  of  Egypt’s  daughter. 

Step  in  Hy  Gwyer. 

In  comes  I,  Hy  Gwyer, 

With  my  face  as  red  as  fire  ; 

I have  been  through  Italy,  France,  and  Spain; 

Here  I am  returned  again. 

Here  I am,  all  cuts  and  scars. 

Just  come  from  the  rauing  wars; 

Many  a battle  have  I been  in. 

And  many  a battle  have  I seen. 

For  the  sake  of  George  our  king. 

Step  in  Turkish  Knight. 

In  comes  I.  Turkish  Knight; 

From  Turkish  land  I came 
To  fight,  to  fight  King  George, 

That  noble  champion  bold. 

And  if  his  blood  is  hot, 

I ’ll  quickly  make  it  cold. 


King  George. 

Turkish  Knight,  don’t  cut  your  caper  ; 

I ’ll  cleave  you  down  with  my  long  rapier. 

[_l'hey  fight.  Turkish  Knight  falls ; the  Doctor 
brings  him  to  life  again. 

Step  in  Bold  Slasher. 

In  comes  I,  Bold  Slasher, 

Bold  Slasher  is  my  name  ; 

With  my  long  and  glittering  sword 
I wish  to  end  this  game. 

Step  in  Tommy  Twinghoang. 

In  comes  I,  little  Tommy 
Twingtwang,  come  here  to  press 
All  you  jolly  blades  aboard 
A man-of-war  ; my  name  is  happy  Jack, 

With  my  wife  and  family  at  my  back. 

Though  I am  short,  stout,  and  small, 

I count  myself  the  best  man  of  you  all. 

In  an  article  in  the  Christmas  number  of  Bow 
Balls  for  1869,  by  Dr,  Eimbault,  mention  is  made 
of  the  Christmas  play  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon 
as  performed  in  a similar  manner  in  the  extreme 
western  and  northern  parts  of  the  country.  The 
following  five  characters  are  given  : Father  Christ- 
mas, Turkish  Knight,  King  of  Egypt,  St.  George, 
Doctor.  It  is  added  that  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Northamptonshire  a party  of  eight  young  men 
went  about  a few  years  back  at  Christmas-time 
performing  a burlescque  tragedy.  The  characters, 
eight  in  number,  were  Beelzebub,  Activity,  Age, 
Doctor,  Doctor’s  horse,  Jem  Jack  (Doctor’s  man). 
Fool,  and  Treasurer.  The  following  couplet  is 
cpioted  as  spoken  by  Jem  Jack  ; — 

“ In  comes  I,  little  Jem  Jack, 

With  my  wife  and  family  at  my  back.” 

I notice  this  because  it  corresponds  with  the  last 
verses  of  my  Sussex  text. 

In  the  “ Journal  of  Captain  Basil  Hall,”  given 
in  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott,  under  date  Jan.  1, 
1825,  we  find  the  following  passage  (chap.  Ixi.,  “A 
Christmas  at  Abbotsford”); — 

“ Yesterday  being  Hogmanay,  there  was  a constant 
succession  of  guisards,  i.  c.  boys  dressed  up  in  fantastic 
caps,  with  their  shirts  over  their  juckets,  and  with 
wooden  swords  in  their  hands.  These  players  acted  a 
sort  of  scene  before  us,  of  which  the  hero  was  one 
Goloshin,  who  gets  killed  in  a ‘ battle  for  love,’  but  is 
presently  brought  to  life  again  by  a doctor  of  the  party.” 

S.  Arnott. 

Turnham  Green. 


CHRISTMAS  CHRONICLES  OF  LLANFAIR- 
PWLLYCROCHON. 

The  village  of  Llanfairpwllycroclion  was  pri" 
mitive,  as  indeed  such  a name  alone  would  imply 
Its  inhabitants  were  equally  primitive,  and  con- 
seQiieiitly  luifasliioiiable.  Not  that  fashion 
never  pervaded  the  breasts  of  female  Llanfaii- 
pwllycrochon,  for  who  so  dazzling  in  mingled 
colours  of  green,  blue,  and  red,  on  Calamnaij 
or  May-engaging  day,  as  the  maidens  of  this 
rural  hamlet  1 Or  who  might  then  surpass  the 
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sturdy  manhood  of  Llanfairp'.vllycrochon,  ai’- 
rayed  in  green  ties,  "with  amazing-  bouquets 
stamped  thereon,  a peacock’s  feather  in  the  hats 
so  jaTuitily  stuck  awry  across  the  head,  and 
■waistcoats  of  many-coloured  devices  protecting 
their  manly  bosoms  'I 

But  free  as  these  good  people  were  from  the 
vagaries  of  the  deity  to  whom  we  modern 
dwellers  in  towns  pay  so  much  homage  (they 
would  never  acknowledge  their  own  taste  in 
dress  to  be  anything  but  the  verj^  highest),  they 
were  not  so  free  from  the  superstitions  of  their 
forefathers.  They  dearly  loved  and  venerated 
the  beliefs  handed  down  from  parent  to  child, 
and  with  unswerving  faith  would  favour  less 
fortunate  mortals  Avith  scraps  of  information 
(folk-lore  some  people  called  it)  designed  to 
alleviate  pain  or  procure  good  fortune. 

Mary  Jones,  the  female  patriarch  of  the  vil- 
lage, possessed  a more  than  lAsually  abundant 
store  of  these  riches,  and  Avhether  jmu  suffered 
from  scarlet  fever — Mary  Jones  called  it  “scarlit 
fivvar  ” — or  a pain  in  the  little  toe,  she  Avas 
ecpially  ready  Avith  her  antidote,  the  infallible 
nature  of  Avhich  Avas  beyond  question.  Or  did 
you  suffer  the  pains  of  unrequited  love,  Mary 
Jones,  Avith  becoming  modesty,  Avould  prescribe 
the  necessary  charm  to  secure  a successful  issue 
to  your  suit. 

Then  there  Avas  Thomas  Thomas,  the  village 
Plato,  Avith  more  than  the  usual  share  of  mascu- 
line Avisdom — at  least  so  the  villagers  said  ; and 
Avhere  there  is  unanimity  of  opinion  touching 
a man’s  good  qualities,  there  must  be,  as  a 
necessary  corollary,  excellence.  Thomas  Thomas 
had  been  to  London — selling  pigs  if  the  truth 
must  be  told — and  he  returned  to  LlanfairpAvlly- 
crochon  with  an  increase  of  dignity  and  Avisdom 
that  had  never  since  waned.  Thomas  Thomas 
Avas  as  rigid  in  his  observance  of  tliose  ancient 
customs  dear  to  his  ancestors  — of  undoubted 
pedigree,  as  all  Welsli  and  Irish  ancestors  are — 
as  the  smallest  boy  in  the  Aullage  Avas  careful  to 
play  truant  Avhenever  he  could  safely  do  so.  He 
belieA^ed,  too,  all  the  beliefs  common  to  his 
neighbours,  and  Avoe  to  the  man  who  disputed  the 
reasonableness  of  any  one  of  them  Avith  him. 
The  village  Plato  Avas  great  at  subduing  one  of 
your  highly  educated  modern  sceptics — one  Avho 
could  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  hint  at  the 
absurdity  of  a bit  of  stolen  bacon  rubbed  on  a 
-AA'art,  and  then  buried,  being  the  cause  of  re- 
moving the  excrescence.  Men  Avho  could  doubt 
truths  like  this  incurred  the  just  ire  of  Thomas 
Thomas  and  all  the  right-minded  inhabitants 
of  LlanfairpAvllycrochon. 

Noav  Tliomas  Thomas,  and  Mary  Jones,  and 
all  their  neighbours,  had  great  veneration  for 
Christmas,  and  enjoyed  much  pleasure  in  look- 
ing forAvarcl  to  the  annual  recurrence  of  the 


feast.  Not  that  they  looked  upon  it  as  a feast 
in  any  ecclesiastical  sense,  for  Llanfairpwlly- 
crochon  Avas  decidedly  Calvinistically  Methodist, 
and  rejected  all  such  things  as  mere  Popish 
superstition. 

The  Christmas  goose  Avas  a great  in.stitution 
at  LlanfairpAvllycrochon.  The  annual  goose 
club  had  no  existence  there,  it  is  true,  but  the 
anuAial  goose  hael  nevertheless.  Thomas  Thomas, 
after  his  memorable  visit  to  London,  came  home 
imbued  Avith  one  English  idea  Avhich  startled  the 
Aullagers  more  than  anything  had  done  since  the 
famous  bonfire  on  the  outlying  hill  Avhen  the 
heir  came  of  age,  and  it  Avas  a long  time  before 
they  recovered  from  their  surprise.  It  Avas  no- 
thing less  than  a proposition  to  substitute  beef 
for  the  Christmas  dinner  instead  of  a goose. 
Here  Avas  a sad  falling  off  from  the  Avays  of 
LlanfairpAvllycrochon  ! And  Thomas  Thomas 
Avas  a man  Avho  persisted  in  an  idea,  once  it 
entered  his  mind — an  event  of  rare  occurrence, 
it  is  true,  and  consequently  all  the  more  stubborn 
AA'henever  it  did  occur.  Thomas  Thomas  had, 
hoAvever,  sufficient  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
his  neighbours  to  make  him  compromise  matters 
-by  providing  for  himself  alone  a small  beefsteak 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  time-honoured  goose. 

Another  Christmas  institution  at  Llanfam- 
pAvll3mrochon  Avas  the  uniA'ersal  pudding,  mixed 
as  is  Avont  by  every  member  of  the  familj^  Then 
there  was  the  lAun-loaf,  or  bccra  hrith,  one  of  the 
grand  institutions  of  LlanfairpAvllycrochon.  Many 
were  the  pains  taken  over  this  huge  loaf— made 
large  enough  to  last  a Aveek  or  fortnight,  accord- 
ing to  the  appetites  of  the  juvenile  partakers — 
and  the  combined  “ Christmas  boxes  ” of  the 
grocer  and  baker  Avent  to  make  up  the  appe- 
tizing Avhole,  Avith  much  more  in  addition. 

Christmas  Eve  Avas  a day  of  exceeding  joy  at 
LlanfairpAvllycrochon.  The  manufacture  of 
paper  ornaments  and  “kissing  bushes,”  radiant 
with  oranges,  apples,  paper  roses,  and  such  like 
fanciful  additions  as  might  suit  the  taste  or 
means  of  the  householder,  occupied  most  of  the 
day.  And  then  they  had  to  be  put  up,  and  the 
house  in  its  Christmas  decorations  looked  more 
resplendent  than  the  imagination  of  the  most 
advanced  villager — at  present  at  school,  and  of 
the  mature  age  of  five  and  a half  years,  the 
rising  hope  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  a Lord 
Chancellor  in  embryo  in  fine— could  harm  pic- 
tured. As  a reAvard  for  the  daj^’s  toil  came  the 
night's  SAveet  task  of  making  cyflath,  i.e.  toffee. 
Thcanas  Thomas,  and  those  Avho  spoke  the  Saxon 
tongue  among  the  villagers,  called  it  “ taffy.  ’ 
Once  had  Thomas  Thomas  been  corrected  in  his 
pronunciation,  but  the  hardy  Saxon  avIio  A-en- 
tured  on  the  bold  proceeding  AA^as  silenced  when 
he  heard  that  he  Avas  not  to  think  he  Avas  going 
to  persuade  a reasonable  man  into  mutilating 
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the  Engli.sh  tongue.  “ Tafty  it  iss,  and  taffy  I 
says,”  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 
Without  taffy  the  inhabitants  of  Llanfairpwlly- 
■croclion,  it  was  firmly  believed  by  the  vicar, 
would  not  have  known  the  difference  between 
Christmas  and  another  time,  and  it  is  not  there- 
fore matter  for  surprise  that  they  should  so 
tenaciously  cling  to  its  ainiTial  making.  At  mid- 
night, when  the  sirupy  stuff  was  sufficiently 
boiled,  it  would  be  poured  into  a pan  and  put 
into  the  open  air  to  cool.  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  beaux  of  the  village  which  could 
not  be  missed.  They  would  steal,  if  possible, 
the  whole,  pan  and  all,  and  entail  a second 
making  on  the  unfortunate  victims  of  their 
practical  joke. 

Sometimes  the  Christmas  Eve  proceedings 
would  be  varied  by  holding  a large  evening 
party,  continued  all  night,  the  principal 
amusement  of  which  would  bo  the  boiling  of 
taffy,  one  arm  taking,  when  another  was  tired, 
the  large  wooden  spoon,  and  turning  the  boiling 
mass  of  sugar  and  treacle,  this  process  being- 
continued  for  many  hours,  until  nothing  would 
be  left  to  partake  of  but  a black,  burnt  sort 
of  crisp,  siTgary  cinder.  Sometimes  the  long- 
boiling  would  only  result  in  a soft  mass,  dis- 
agreeable to  the  taste  and  awkward  to  the  hand, 
the  combined  efforts  of  each  member  of  the  party 
failing  to  secure  consistency  or  strength  in  the 
mixed  ingredients. 

And  their  there  were  the  carols  at  midnight, 
and  many  more  were  the  Christmas  customs  at 
Llanfairpwllycrochon,  which  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  nray  verify  for  himself  should  he 
choose  to  penetrate,  like  that  most  entertaining 
periodical,  into  the  remote  corners  of  the  earth. 

R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts. 


A WILD-GOOSE  CHASE. 

So  many  wise  people  have  pointed  out  the 
folly  of  pursuing  a wild  goose  that  it  may  be 
deemed  superfluous  for  an  old  man  to  endeavour, 
by  a personal  reminiscence,  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  his  juniors  that  it  is  quite  possible  such 
a chase  may  end  in  very  unpleasant  consequences. 
Yet  as  Christmas  is  a time  when  stories  are  told 
to  while  away  the  evening,  I shall  perhaps  be 
excused  when  I have  given  a “ modern  instance  ” 
-as  an  illustration  of  the  “ old  saw.” 

Opposite  to  the  village  where  the  celebrated 
Paul  Louis  Courier  lived,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  he  was  assassinated,  the  writer’s 
life  nearly  ended  as  suddenly  as  his  ; — but  of 
that  more  anon. 

Facing  the  house  in  which  Courier  lived — on 
tlie  other  side  of  the  river — there  runs  down  the 
valley  of  the  Cher  one  of  those  high  levees  that 
lirevent  its  waters  from  inundating  a large 


portion  of  the  plain.  But  between  the  river  and 
the  levde  is  a long  strip  of  land,  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  in  width,  which  in  the  event  of  a 
rapid  thaw  is  inundated,  and  in  winter  is  some- 
times the  resort  of  large  flights  of  wild  fowl. 

When  young  I was  passionately  fond  of  wild- 
fo-svl  shooting,  and  one  day,  when  the  Cher  was 
rising  fast  and  there  were  already  many  patches 
of  water  on  the  land,  I started  to  walk  up  the 
valley  and  try  if  I could  shoot  some  of  the 
numerous  ivild  ducks  which  were  to  be  seen. 
While  doing  this  I noticed  a large  flight  of  wild 
geese,  and  although  breech-loaders  w-ere  not  then 
used,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter,  on  open  ground, 
to  get  near  enough  to  wild  geese  to  have  a chance 
of  killing  one  with  a common  percussion  gun, 
I succeeded  in  approaching-  them  sufficiently 
to  try  a long  shot  as  they  rose,  and,  to  my  great 
delight,  hit  one  hard  enough  to  bring  it  to  the 
ground.  The  moment,  however,  that  I moved 
forward  it  rose  again,  and  settled  a few  hundred 
yards  further  up  the  valley.  This  it  did  five  or 
six  times,  never  allowing-  me  to  come  within  less 
than  a hundred  yards  of  it,  and  at  last,  after  it 
had  led  me  nearly  two  miles  up  the  valley,  it 
settled  the  matter  between  us  by  making  a great 
effort  and  dropping  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cher, 
where  it  was  impossible  to  follow  it. 

I had  spent  a great  deal  of  time — as  I had 
several  times  walked  some  distance,  right  or  left, 
in  hopes  of  getting  a second  shot  at  the  bird — 
and  I then  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  the 
river  wuxs  overflowdng  its  banks  in  many  places, 
and  that  there  was  already  deep  -water  between 
me  and  the  levee.  A moment’s  consideration 
told  me  my  only  course  -was  to  retrace  my  steps 
down  the  valley,  and  that,  as  it  was  alreadj^ 
dusk,  there  -was  no  time  to  lose. 

To  do  this  I had  to  splash  through  many  pools 
of  water,  yet  got  on  very  well  until  I was  about 
half  a mile  above  the  village,  where  there  was 
a large  piece  of  land  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  deep  ditches,  on  the  edges  of  which  grew 
poplar  trees,  and  which  it  was  necessary  I should 
cross  to  reach  a small  bridge  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
It  had  tlren  become  so  dark  that  I could  not  see 
three  yards  before  me,  but  I was  soon  aware  that 
the  whole  space  was  one  sheet  of  water,  which 
was  becoming  deeper  every  moment.  There 
was,  however,  only  one  thing  to  be  done — to  try 
to  wade  through  it  and  get  to  the  bridge  before 
that  was  covered. 

To  render  my  position  more  perplexing,  on  all 
sides  rose  flights  of  wild  fowl,  which  had  settled 
there  for  the  night.  Such  a flapping  of  wings, 
quacking,  whistling,  and  all  sorts  of  wild  cries  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  imagine.  The  whole  place 
was  alive  with  them.  And  as  they  were  no 
doubt  nnwilling  to  leave  it,  they  wheeleil  round 
me  so  near  that  it  seemed  as  if  I could  hit  tliciii 
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■\vitli  my  hand,  and  tlien  settled  again.  My  dog, 
who  was  swimming  beside  me,  raised  his  nose 
and  touched  my  hand  from  time  to  time,  as  if 
he  wondered  what  it  all  meant.  The  water  also 
was  very  cold,  and  I was  beginning  to  doubt  if 
we  shonld  ever  reach  the  bridge,  when  I managed 
to  make  o^it  the  tops  of  some  of  the  poplars 
against  the  sky.  It  struck  me  that  I could  climb 
into  one  of  them,  but  then  I must  leave  my  dog 
to  his  fate,  and  that  I was  determined  not  to  do, 
so  I waded  on,  keeping  the  trees  in  sight,  as  I 
knew  that  wherever  there  was  a break  in  the 
line  of  tops  there  was  the  bridge. 

At  last  I came  where  there  were  Jio  trees,  and, 
encouraging  the  dog  to  swim  forward,  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  shake  himself  on  the 
bridge,  and,  following  the  sound,  I was  soon 
standing  beside  him.  It  Avas  not  a moment  too 
soon,  for  the  Avater  had  invaded  my  Avaistcoat 
pockets,  and  Avaistcoats  Avere  worn  shorter  in 
those  days  than  they  are  noAv.  There  were  only 
a feAV  yards  of  the  roadAvay  on  the  top  of  the 
bridge  uncovered,  but  then  a road  led  from  it  to 
the  levee,  and  the  land  Avas  higher. 

Many  and  hearty  were  the  maledictions  that  I 
had  often  previously  bestowed  upon  the  old 
rough  pave,  which  was  then  still  to  be  found  on 
some  roads  in  France,  as  I had  been  jolted  over 
it ; Init  froin  that  night  I have  ahvays  looked 
upon  it  as  a striking  proof  of  the  Avisdom  of  our 
ancestors.  Although  the  Avater  was  still  up  to  my 
knees  when  I was  upon  the  pavd,  I Avas  certain 
I .should  not  blunder  into  the  deejj  water  on  each 
side  of  the  road.  Step  by  step  I cautiously 
felt  my  AA^ay  Avith  my  feet,  and  although  I had 
barely  a quarter  of  a mile  to  go,  it  seemed  to 
liaA^e  no  end.  HoAvever,  at  last  I stood  high,  if 
not  dry,  upon  the  lev4e  Avitli  my  dog  dancing- 
round  me.  Poor  fellow,  he  appeared  to  be  as 
thankful  as  I was  for  our  nari’ow  escape.  As 
to  me,  I Avas  in  no  dancing  condition,  and  so 
thoroAighly  exhausted  that,  had  I not  had  some 
brandy  in  my  bask,  I believe  I should  never  have 
dragged  myself  the  four  miles  I still  had  to  Avalk. 

Once  at  home,  hoAvever,  there  was  time  to 
meditate  on  the  folly  of  a Avild-goose  chase — 
the  greater  if  it  obliges  you  to  go  to  bed  instead 
of  passing  a Christmas  evening  in  the  society  of 
pleasant  friends.  Ralph  IST.  James. 

AsliforJ,  Kent. 


A TRADITtONARY  STORY  OP  ARGYLLSHIRE. 

The  folloAving  traditionary  story  of  Arg3dl- 
shire  has  not  yet  a2Apeared  in  ^Ai’int.  I obtained 
it  from  a Gaelic-speaking  native  of  the  county. 

The  Gantire  Gentleman  and  the  Greedy  Priest. 
— It  is  evident  that  singing  Avas  used  by  the  Cul- 
dees.  St.  Columba  might  be  heard,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a mile,  singing  praises  ; but  we  have  ! 


not  the  sacred  airs  recorded,  and  knoAV  not 
Avhether  they  Avere  chants  or  measured  staves. 
The  monks  and  nuns  of  the  Cantire  abbeys  and 
religious  houses  jAractised  singing  in  their  sacred 
exercises  ; bAAt,  as  the  Psalms  of  David  were  not 
translated  into  metrical  verse  in  Gaelic  until  a 
recent  date,  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  what 
Avere  the  original  sacred  tunes  to  which  they 
were  sung  in  olden  times.  (A  Manual  on  Gaelic 
Psalmody,  written  in  Gaelic,  by  Mr.  John 
Mathieson,  and  containing  forty  tunes  adajAted 
for  Gaelic  congregations,  was  published  in  1863 
by  M‘Lachlan  & Stewai't,  Edinburgh,  avIio- 
have  also  issued  other  Gaelic  publications.)  But 
Avith  regard  to  2>rofane  songs,  such  as  Ossian’s 
lAoems,  legends,  and  tragedies,  we  have  abund- 
ance of  music  ^Areserved.  Before  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  priests  in  Cantire  claimed  theii’  tithes 
and  perquisites  most  rigorously  ; and,  although 
they  got  so  much,  yet  they  Avere  often  discon- 
tented, and  coA^eted  that  to  Avhich  they  had  no 
right. 

It  so  happened  that  a Cantire  gentleman,  who- 
lived  near  to  a j)riest,  had  a fine  fat  shee^),  to 
Avhich  the  jii’iest  took  a fancy,  and  sought  it 
from  the  gentleman.  But  he  refused  to  jAart 
Avith  it,  jAreferring  it  to  the  jArayers  and  service 
of  the  ^Ai'iest,  so  that  the  ojAinion  of  the  jAriest 
toAvards  the  gentleman  Avas  that  he  Avas  a com- 
lAlete  lAagan.  But  the  jAriest  could  not  be  baffled 
in  that  Avay,  so  he  took  the  o^AiAortunity  of  steal- 
ing the  gentleman’s  fine  fat  sheejA.  The  gentle- 
man knew  the  Avay  that  the  sheej)  had  gone,  and 
that  it  Avas  in  vain  for  him  to  try  to  get  it  back, 
for  he  kncAV  that  the  loss  of  his  sheep  Avould  be 
nothing  in  conqAarison  with  the  damage  that  the 
lAi’iest’s  curses  would  bring  u^Aon  him.  Yet  he 
did  not  much  care  for  the  jAriest’s  instructions, 
but  frequently  absented  himself  from  church, 
and  at  other  times  Avas  late  of  coming  foi’Avard, 
so  that  the  jAiiest  began  to  be  suspicious  that  he 
Avas  not  a good  Catholic. 

One  day,  when  the  gentleman  was  late  of 
coming  to  the  service,  the  priest  noticed  him  as 
he  came  into  the  meeting,  and  made  a lAause, 
and  then  sang  the  following  Avords  to  a chant ; — 

“ A niliaister  Pagan,  is  fada  tha  thu, 

Caite  ’n  d’  fhag  thu  ’n  ta  mea  !” 

‘ ‘ Mr.  Pagan,  you  are  late  of  coming  ; where 
did  you  leave  yorrr  bleating  sheep  I ” To  which 
the  gentleman,  Avith  ready  wit  and  no  feai’,  took 
uj)  the  chant  and  the  verse  with  these  words 
“ Is  measadh  thd  mi  no  mar  bhath  mi. 

Thugadh  uam  an  prdlde.” 

“ I am  AAmrse  off  now  than  I have  been.  My 
bleating  sheejA  is  stole  away.” 

The  chant  to  Avhich  this  verse  was  ada^Ated  is 
melodious,  and  is  often  sung  by  Cantire  mothers 
to  restless  children,  in  order  to  soothe  them  to- 
slee^A. 
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I I obtained  a copy  of  this  chant.  I submitted 
R it  to  my  friend  the  Rev.  Francis  T.  Havergal, 
who  thinks  tliat  its  melody — which  in  two  of 

aits  bars  has  a resemblance  to  the  well-known  air, 
“ Auld  lang  syne  ” — is  not  older  than  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

CuTHUERT  Bede. 


SiNDBAD,  Ulysses,  and  the  Cyclops. — I do 
not  know  that  the  extraordinary  resemblance  be- 
tween Sindbad’s  third  voyage  and  Ulysses’  visit  to 
Sicily  has  ever  been  noticed  ; if  not,  it  will,  I am 
sure,  be  interesting  to  many  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
to  see  the  two  stories  in  ju.xtaposition. 

r.  Odyssey,  ix. — Ulysses  and  his  crew,  having 
reached  the  island  of  Sicily,  entered  the  cave  of 
Polyphemos,  the  giant  Cyclops.  Soon  as  the 
■monster  returned  and  saw  the  strangers,  he  seized 
two  of  them,  and,  having  dashed  their  brains  out, 
made  his  supper  off  them,  “nor  entrails  left,  nor 
yet  their  marrowy  bones” ; then  stretching  his  huge 
carcass  upon  the  floor,  he  went  to  sleep.  Next 
morning  he  caught  two  others  and  devoured  them 
•in  like  manner.  His  breakfast  ended,  forth  he 
went  into  the  open  air,  driving  his  flocks  before 
him,  but  Ulysses  and  his  companions  he  secured 
in  the  cave.  At  sundown  the  giant  returned, 
seized  other  two  for  his  supper,  and  after  quaffing 
three  bowls  of  wine,  “all-conquering  sleep  seized 
him.”  Then  was  it  that  Ulysses  bored  out  the 
giant’s  eye  with  a green  olive  stake  heated  in  the 
■fire.  The  monster  writhed  and  roared  with  pain, 
and,  after  searching  in  vain  to  seize  some  of  his 
tormentors,  removed  the  rock  from  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  to  let  his  flocks  out.  Ulysses  and  his 
companions  escaped  at  the  same  time  by  attaching 
themselves  to  the  bellies  of  the  sheep,  and  made 
for  their  ship.  Polyphemos  hurled  rocks  at  the 
vessel,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  sinking  it,  but  the 
fugitives  made  good  their  flight,  and  the  blinded 
monster  was  left  lamenting. 

2.  Arabian  Nights. — Sindbad’s  vessel  was  driven 
by  a tempest  to  an  island  of  pigmies,  and  advanc- 
ing into  the  interior  the  crew  came  to  a “ high 
palace,”  into  which  they  entered.  At  sunset  came 
home  the  giant,  “tall  as  a palm  tree,  and  in  the 
middle  of  his  forehead  was  one  eye,  red  and  fiery 
as  a burning  coal.”  Soon  as  he  saw  the  intruders 
he  caught  up  Sindbad,  but,  seeing  he  was  but  skin 
and  bone,  changed  him  for  one  fatter,  off  which 
he  made  his  supper,  then  lay  down  to  sleep,  “and 
snored  louder  than  thunder.”  At  daybreak  he 
left  the  palace,  having  first  secured  Sindbad  and 
his  companions.  At  night  the  giant  returned,  and 
made  his  meal  off  another  of  the  crew,  then  threw 
himself  on  the  floor  and  slept  till  morn.  The  same 
thing  was  repeated  a third  night,  but  while  the 
monster  slept  Sindbad  with  a red-hot  spit  scooped 
■out  his  eye.  “ The  pain  he  suffered  made  him 
groan  hideously,”  and  he  fumbled  about  the  place 


to  catch  some  of  his  tormentors,  “ that  he  might 
glut  on  them  his  rage” ; but  not  succeeding  in  this, 
he  left  the  palace  “ bellowing  with  pain.”  Sindbad 
and  the  rest  lost  no  time  in  making  for  the  sea, 
but  sparcely  had  they  pushed  off  their  rafts  when 
the  giant  approached  with  many  others,  and  hurled 
huge  stones  at  the  fugitives.  Some  even  ventured 
into  the  sea  up  to  their  w^aists,  and  all  the  rafts 
but  one  were  sunk ; on  that  raft  Sindbad  with  two 
companions  contrived  to  escape. 

The  same  tale  occurs  in  the  Basque  legends,  in 
which  the  giant’s  name  is  Tartaro,  and  his  eye  was 
bored  out  with  spits  made  red  hot.  Like  Ulysses, 
the  leader  made  his  escape  by  the  aid  of  the  ram, 
with  this  difference — he  did  not  cling  to  the  ram’s 
belly,  like  Ulysses,  but  fastened  the  ram’s  bell 
round  his  neck  and  threw  a sheepskin  over  his 
shoulders.  Tart.aro  seized  the  skin,  and  the  man 
escaped,  leaving  the  skin  in  the  giant’s  hand. 

That  these  are  one  and  the  same  story  there 
cannot  be  a doubt,  but  can  any  of  your  learned 
correspondents  suggest  their  common  origin,  or 
how  the  Arabs  and  Basques  became  acquainted 
with  the  story  of  the  blind  old  Grecian  bard  1 

E.  CoBHAM  Brewer. 

Lavant. 

The  Lions  at  the  Tower  of  London. — These 
lions  were  often  made  the  cause  for  practical  jokes 
on  country  cousins,  but  I have  never  before  this 
met  the  following  use  to  which  the  lions  were  put : 

“ But  the  most  common  Visit  is  paid  to  the  Lions,  who, 
’tis  said,  can  inform  a Woman  with  Child  whether  she 
shall  have  a Son  or  a Daughter  : Your  waggish  People 
report  that  those  Lions  wash  themselves  once  a Year  in 
the  Tower  Ditch,  and  I must  own  I went  to  see  them 
the  First  of  April  was  Twelvemonth  before  I set  out  on 
my  Travels,  but  was  laughed  at  heartily  for  my  Trouble.” 
I copy  this  from  the  rare  little  book  (kindly  pre- 
sented to  me  by  a correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”), 
The  Travels  of  Tom  Tlmmh  over  England  and 
Wales,  1746.  I have  already  in  these  pages  asked 
who  was  the  author  of  this  work,  but  my  query 
has  not  yet  been  answered,  Cutiibert  Bede. 

Christmas  Cakes. — In  some  parts  of  Cornwall 
it  is  customary  for  each  household  to  make  a 
batch  of  currant  cakes  on  Christmas  Eve.  These 
cakes  are  made  in  the  ordinary  manner  and 
coloured  with  a decoction  of  saffron,  as  is  the 
custom  in  those  parts.  On  these  occasions  the 
peculiarity  of  the  cakes  is  that  a small  portion  of 
the  dough  in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  each  is  pulled 
up  and  made  into  a form  which  resembles  a very 
small  cake  on  the  top  of  a large  one,  and  this  centre 
piece  is  specially  called  “ the  Christmas.  Each 
person  in  a house  has  his  or  her  special  cake,  and 
every  one  ought  to  taste  a small  piece  of  every 
other  person’s  cake.  Similar  cakes  are  also 
bestowed  on  the  hangers-on  of  the  establishment, 
such  as  laundresses,  sempstre.sses,  charwomen,  &c., 
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and  even  some  individuals  who  are  in  receipt  of 
weekly  charity  call  as  a matter  of  course  for  their 
Christmas  cakes.  The  cakes  must  not  be  cut  until 
Christmas  Day,  it  being  probably  unlucky  to  eat 
them  sooner.  In  reference  to  the  use  of  saflYon  in 
cakes,  I wish  to  inquire  if  the  custom  be  known  in 
other  counties  beyond  Cornwall  and  Devonshire. 
In  London  it  certainly  is  not,  the  sale  of  saffron 
here  being  either  for  medicinal  purposes  or  for 
steeping  in  the  water  supplied  to  some  of  the  caged 
birds.  In  Cornwall  the  ordinary  penny  currant 
buns  as  well  as  the  cakes  are  coloured  with  saffron. 

Geo.  C.  Boase. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  S.W. 

A Household  Koll  (21  Edw.  I.). — 

“Mr.  Burtt,  -whilst  calemlaring  the  contents  of  presses, 
discovered  a Household  Roll  (21  Edw.  1.),  which  con- 
tains amongst  others  the  following  curious  entries : 

For  making  the  Christmas  dresses  of  the  said  John  at 
Newcastle  by  Henry  his  tailor  with  silk  and  thread  for 
the  same,  3s.  To  John,  for  playing  at  chess  on  Christ- 
mas Day  there,  2s.’'— Ninth  lieport  of  the  Deputy  Keeper 
of  the  PiMic  Records,  p.  249. 

Alice  B.  Gojime. 

Old  Dinner  Customs. — 

“ At  ciuill  banquets,  being  at  Table  with  men  of  -worth, 

it  is  ciuility  to  put  on  our  hats Againe,  when  we  are 

at  a ciuill  table,  it  is  a common  liberty  and  priuiledge 
for  a Guest  to  take  meat,  and  carue  to  himselfe.” — From 
A histification  of  the  Oesture  of  Kneeling,  at  the  end  of 
The  Heavenly  Banejuet,  by  John  Denison  (bond.,  1631, 
pp.  332-3). 

W.  C.  B. 

Rochdale. 

The  King’s  Actors  : Waits.  — The  Tanner 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  contain  (194)  the  household 
book  of  Hickling  Priory  for  the  years  1509-1520 
inclusive,  the  jirior  being  Eobert  Wymondham, 
alias  Butty  Id,  Avho,  by  the  way,  surrendered  the 
priory  at  the  dissolution,  the  corporation  having 
been  very  evilly  reported  on.  Among  the  items 
of  expense  in  the  year  1517-18  is  the  folloiving  : 

“ Eegiis  histrionibus  vocatis  waytes.”  This  is  the 
earliest  note  which  I have  made  of  “ histriones 
regii  ” and  of  “ waits.”  J.  E.  T.  R. 

Oxford. 

Cold  and  Heat. — Those  who  assert  that  we 
have  now  no  “old-fashioned  weather”  may  add 
the  following  to  their  list  of  facts.  In  1611,  when 
the  mayor  of  Leicester  (Mr.  John  Freake)  went  to 
the  castle  to  take  the  usual  oath  “ at  Martlemas,” 
it  was  necessary  to  sweep  away  the  snow  in  the 
castle  yard  in  order  to  make  the  way  comfortable 
for  those  taking  part  in  the  procession.  The  winter 
was  unusually  severe.  I find  the  chamberlains 
made  the  following  entries  in  their  accounts  : 

“ It’m  payde  for  candles,  woode  and  coles  this 
longe  and  coulde  wynter  paste,  as  appeyres  by  a bill 
of  particulers,  xxxjs.  iijd.”  Coals  at  that  period 
were  sold  at  about  sevenpence  per  hundredweight, 


charcoal  one  shilling  and  fourpence  a sack,  and 
candles  fourpence  halfpenny  per  pound. 

Winter  “sullen  and  sad”  lost  his  supremacy 
very  early  in  the  succeeding  year  ; for  at  the  Lent 
Assizes  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  glass 
from  the  windows  of  the  Town  Hall  (the  judges- 
then  sitting  there)  in  order  to  admit  the  outer  air, 
“ the  Aveyther  being  hott.” 

Thomas  North,  F.S.A. 

.Scraps  of  Folk-Lore. — 1.  Nine  leaves  are 
necessary  on  an  oak  sprig  worn  on  Oak-apple  Day. 

2.  A pod  with  nine  peas  in  it  should  always  be- 
hung  on  the  handle  of  the  front  door  of  the  house. 
The  first  dark  man  Avho  passes  through  the  door 
Avill  marry  one  of  the  heiresses  of  the  family. 

3.  It  is  very  unlucky  to  place  a pair  of  bellows 
at  any  time  on  a chair  or  table.  M.  M.  D. 

Weather  Lore. — I heard  the  following  a few 
Aveeks  ago  from  an  old  illiterate  man  in  this  toAvn  ; 

“ More  rain,  more  rest : 

Fine  Aveather  isn't  ahvays  best.” 

W.  C.  B. 


©uerietf. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
ansAvers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Hebrews,  CH.  iv.  vv.  C-12. — There  is  a remark- 
able variation  in  form  of  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  as- 
printed  at  different  offices  in  these  verses.  The 
Paragraph  Bible,  edited  by  the  present  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  and  printed  by  the  Queen’s  Printers 
for  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  and  now  issued  by  the  society, 
places  verses  7-11  in  a parenthesis.  The  editions 
issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press  have  no  parenthesis  at 
this  place.  This  is  not  a mere  question  of  form  in 
printing,  for  the  effect  of  the  parenthesis  is  to  make 
the  apodosis  of  the  sentence  beginning  at  v.  6 to 
commence  Avith  v.  12,  while  without  the  parenthesis 
it  commences  Avith  v.  7,  Avhich  is  the  construction, 
adopted  by  Bp.  Lloyd,  Dr.  Burton,  Dean  Alford, 
Tregelles,  Tischendorf  (eighth  ed.),  the  Vulgate, 
&c.,and  which  makes  the  argument  to  be  under- 
stood more  easily. 

On  trying  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  this,  I have 
found  the  history  to  be  as  follows.  In  the  old 
editions  of  A.  V.,  o.g.  of  Bond.,  1625,  1647,  the 
parenthesis  is  absent,  as  it  is  from  previous 
versions.  But  in  the  Oxford  4to.  Bible  of  1769 
it  is  inserted.  This  is  the  revision  Avhich  Dr. 
Blayney  undertook  for  the  University  Press,  and 
the  folio  edition  of  this  version  Avas  for  many  years 
the  standard  for  printers.  In  the  Oxford  Bibles, 
up  to  1840,  the  parenthesis  remains.  But  it  Avas 
omitted  betAveen  1840  and  1850;  and  it  is  now 
absent  from  the  Bibles  issued  by  the  Clarendon 
Press.  Dr.  Blay ney ’s  revision  was  without  any  other 
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authority  than  the  recommendation  of  Abp.  Seeker 
and  the  request  of  the  Delegates  of  the  University 
Press. 

In  1832  the  Delegates  reprinted  the  folio  edition 
of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  with  the  collation  of  another 
edition  of  1613;  “and  in  1834  a collation  was 
made  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Bibles,  which 
resulted  in  an  agreement  that  the  Oxford  small 
pica  Reference  Bible,  printed  in  a.d.  1824,  with 
the  corrections  then  marked,  should  henceforth  be 
the  standard  for  the  two  universities.  This  is  the 
present  text  of  the  Oxford  Bibles  ” (H.  Latham, 
Oxford  Bibles  and  Printing  in  Oxford,  Oxf.,  1870 
[1  pr.  pr.],  p.  37).  From  this  it  appears  that  there 
may  be  a different  standard  used  for  the  text  by 
the  Queen’s  Printers  and  the  printers  of  the  two 
universities.  If  so,  what  is  the  authority  which 
the  Queen’s  Printers  make  use  of? 

Ed.  Marshall. 

“ Madlle.  Despr^s,  la  belle  Jardiniere  de 
Meudon.” — Among  some  French  portraits  of 
ladies  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  is  one  inscribed 
“ Madlle.  Despres,  la  belle  Jardiniere  de  Meudon.” 
I wish  very  much  to  identify  her  and  to  procure 
her  biography.  Will  any  one  help  me  ? 

Gregory  Sharpe. 

Had  the  Greeks  Mangles  ? — I have  lately 
heard  it  asserted  that  many  of  our  popular  phrases 
are  of  classical  origin  ; and  the  speaker  quoted,  in 
support  of  this,  the  following  version  of  a hitherto 
inedited 

Ode  op  Anacreon. 

Whilom  I,  in  sportive  mood. 

Wandered  forth,  abroad  to  roam; 

Left  the  city,  low  and  rude. 

For  the  fragrant  myrtle  grove. 

As  I,  free  from  thought  and  care. 

Through  its  pleasant  shades  would  pass. 

There  beheld  I Daphne  fair 

Slumbering  on  the  emerald  grass. 

As  I stood  to  gaze  my  fill 

On  the  nymph  who  there  reclined, 

While  with  sharp  ecstatic  thrill 
Burning  passion  filled  my  mind, 

Venus’  son,  there  passing  by. 

Awoke  the  nymph,  who  ’gan  to  pout. 

“ Cupid,”  quoth  I,  angrily, 

“ Does  your  mother  Icnow  you,  're  out  1 ” 

“ Yes,”  the  laughing  boy  replied ; 

“And  sent  me  here  for  fools  to  angle. 

And  I ’ll  tell  you  this  beside. 

That  my  aunt  has  sold  her  mangle.” 

Can  any  of  your  learned  readers  remove  my  doubts 
as  to  the  classical  origin,  I will  not  say  of  “ Does 
your  mother  know  you’re  out?”  because  we  know 
the  Greeks  had  mothers,  hut  of  the  corresponding 
vulgar  saying,  “Has  your  aunt  sold  her  mangle?” 
because  I have  great  doubts  whether  the  Greeks 
had  mangles.  T. 


Old  Maids’  Day.— In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
of  Nov.  25  there  was  an  amusing  article,  under 
this  heading,  on  the  French  popular  belief  that 
girls  who  are  not  married  before  they  are  twenty- 
five  are  destined  to  become  old  maids,  or,  to  use 
the  French  expression,  “ CoifFer  Sainte  Catherine,” 
St.  Catherine  being,  as  we  all  know,  the  patron  of 
virgins.  I think  that  I have  read  of  some  similar 
belief  in  England,  but  find  no  mention  of  it  in. 
Brand,  though  he  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of 
Camden,  that  the  young  maidens  in  Ireland  used 
to  fast  on  St.  Catherine’s  Day,  in  order  to  secure 
good  husbands.  Does  any  trace  of  this  custom 
or  belief  still  exist  in  England  ? T. 

Showers  oe  Sulphur. — The  following  extract 
from  a letter  of  a relative  residing  at  Warrnam- 
bool,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Australia,  mentions 
a natural  phenomenon  of  not  very  usual  occurrence  ;• 

“ About  a fortnight  ago  (Sept.  18,  1878)  we  had  an 
extraordinary  shower  of  sulphur.  The  weather  had  been 
very  sultry,  without  a breath  of  wind,  and  about  eleven 
o’clock  at  night  the  shower  came.  It  was  very  partial. 
We  had  none  at  all,  but  at  the  parsonage  and  round  the 
church  the  sulphur  lay  thick  on  the  walks,  and  ovei' 
every  leaf  in  the  gardens.  I brought  a leaf  full  of 
sulphur  home  as  a curiosity.” 

The  neighbourhood  is  not  volcanic,  nor,  so  far  as- 
I know,  are  there  any  active  volcanoes  in  Australia. 
Warmambool  lying  on  the  sea-coast,  the  sulphurous 
matter  may  have  come  over  sea. 

Can  any  of  your  scientific  correspondents  throw 
any  light  upon  a phenomenon  of  so  singular  a 
nature  ? J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

William,  Abbot  of  Ramsey.— Can  you  tell 
me  to  what  family  this  abbot  belonged  ? Accord- 
ing to  Fitzstephen  lie  was  educated  at  St.  Martin- 
les-Champs,  near  Paris,  of  which  place  he  was 
prior.  He  was  made  Abbot  of  Ramsey  in  1160 
by  the  interest  of  Thomas  a Becket,  was  transferred 
to  Cluny  in  1176,  and  died  and  was  buried  at  the 
Abbey  of  Oaritas  on  the  Loire  in  1179.  I believe- 
he  was  a member  of  the  St.  Liz  family,  and  a 
nephew  of  the  second  Earl  Simon,  but  this  is  only 
supposition.  What  is  certain  is  that  he  had  a 
brother  called  Simon  and  that  his  fathei*’s  name 
was  William.  Simon  the  brother  was  a benefactor 
of  the  Abbey  of  Saltey  in  Northamptonshire  ; he 
married  Emma,  widow  of  Eustace  de  Walton,  near 
Ramsey,  and  had  a son  called  in  the  old  charters 
William  de  Selfleia.  Inquirer. 

Brass  Trays. — I recently  purchased  two  oval 
brass  trays,  twenty-five  inches  by  eighteen  inches, 
apparently  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  having 
at  the  back  small  pieces  of  metal  with  a hole  in 
them,  as  if  they  were  intended  to  be  hung  as 
pictures.  They  are  of  the  shape  of  large  dishes, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  each  is  an  embossed  picture  : 
one  a gambling  scene,  which  I think  is  a copy  of 
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one  of  Teniers’s  pictures,  and  tiie  other  a garden 
party,  drinking  and  swinging  going  on.  Both  are 
impressed  with  the  letters  “ E.  B.”  I have  con- 
sulted a dealer  in  old  furniture  about  them,  and 
he  doubts  their  antiquity,  and  says  that  the  initials 
are  those  of  Eugene  Bagg,  but  Avho  that  individual 
may  be  or  at  what  date  he  existed  I know  not. 
I shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  give 
me  information  respecting  these  trays. 

A.  J.  K. 

Clifton. 

The  American  Clergy. — Will  any  one  who 
can  refer  to  the  Directory  of  the  Protestant 
E^piscopal  Church  of  America  inform  me  as  to  the 
present  residences  of  three  clergymen  named  below? 
— 1.  Kev.  J.  N.  M‘Jilton,  author  of  Poems, 
Boston,  1840.  He  was  at  one  time  Rector  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  Baltimore,  but  I am  uncertain  whether 
he  is  still  living.  2.  Rev.  E.  J.  Stearns,  A.M., 
formerly  Professor  of  St.  John’s  College,  Anna- 
polis. 3.  Rev.  C.  W.  Everest,  author  of  TJte  Poets 
of  Connecticut,  &c.,  formerly  resident  in  Connecti- 
cut. R.  Inglis. 

Sense  of  Personal  Beauty  in  Animals. — 
Have  the  inferior  animals  any  sense  of  personal 
beauty,  either  in  those  of  their  own  species  or  of 
any  other  ? I should  be  glad  to  see  this  question 
discussed,  and  as  a starting-point  offer  two  con- 
flicting authorities : — 

1.  “We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  animal 
shares  with  man  his  sense  of  the  beautiful  for  its  own 
sake.” — J.  P.  Boyes,  Life  and  Boohs,  1859,  p.  81. 

2.  “ The  commonest  man  who  has  his  ounce  of  sense 
and  feeling  is  conscious  of  the  difference  between  a 
lovely  and  delicate  woman  and  a coarse  one.  Even  a 
dog  feels  a difference  in  their  presence.  The  man  may 
be  no  better  able  than  the  dog  to  explain  the  influence 
the  more  refined  beauty  has  on  him,  but  he  feels  it.”— 
Adam  Bede,  1859,  ii.  193. 

Harry  Leroy  Temple. 

Thomas  Jarvis  was  the  author  of  The  Farmers' 
Harvest  Gonvpanion,  the  third  edition  of  which 
bears  for  imprint,  “ Canterbury  ; Printed  and  Sold 
by  J.  Abree,  m dcc  lx.,”  12mo.,  pp.  viii  and  142. 
Who  and  what  was  the  author?  When,  where, 
and  by  whom  was  the  first  edition  printed  ? What 
other  editions  have  appeared  besides  that  of  1848 
and  Mr.  William  Burness’s  of  1870,  published  by 
Messrs.  Routledge  & Sons  ? W.  H.  Allnutt. 

Oxford. 

Lavater  on  Ghosts,  &c. — I .shall  be  glad  to 
learn  something  of  a black-letter  book  on  ghosts, 
marvellous  sounds,  warnings,  &c. ; size  7 inches 
by  5.  It  is  an  English  translation  of  a work  by 
Lewis  Lavaterus  of  Tigurine,  as  I guess  by  a long 
epistle  to  his  patron,  John  Stigerus,  Consul  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Berne.  The  book  is  in  three 
parts,  but  unhappily  both  title-page  and  the  last 
few  leaves  are  missing.  This  I regret  the  more,  as 


the  subject  of  this  last  chapter  is  “ After  what  sort 
we  ought  to  behave  ourselves  when  we  hear  strange 
crackes,  or  when  other  forewarnings  happen.”  The 
epistle  dedicatory  is  dated  1570.  I shall  be  grate- 
ful for  information  as  to  who  Lavaterus  was  and 
whether  his  book  is  rare,  but  especially  for  the 
proper  title-page  of  it.  P.  P. 

Ralph  Robert  Anderson,  Surgeon.  — To 
what  college  did  this  gentleman  belong,  and  what 
medical  degrees  did  he  hold?  He  died  in  1858. 

D unelm. 

“A  HOUSE  TO  let.” — This  phrase  has  now,  I 
am  told,  authority  on  its  side  in  Bain’s  larger 
grammar ; then  he  is  not  alone  among  English 
grammarians  in  holding  that  the  verb  in  such  case 
“ is  not  in  the  common  infinitive,  but  in  the  form 
of  the  gerund.”  To  those  philologists  who  have 
been  taught  under  Bindley  Murray  this  must  be 
a general  surprise,  and  I would  ask  if  “ to  let  ” 
can  possibly  be  both  gerund  and  infinitive.  In 
the  Latin  the  words  in  these  parts  of  speech  are 
different  and  sufficiently  intelligible.  P.  H. 

Divination  by  Crystals.— A correspondent 
possesses  a large  crystal  ball,  five  inches  in  diameter 
and  six  pounds  three  ounces  in  weight.  It  has 
been  pronounced  a topaz,  and  worth  30?.,  and  has 
evidently  been  much  used,  and  probably  for  pur- 
poses of  divination.  Can  any  one  give  me  definite 
information  as  to  its  real  use,  probable  age,  and 
value  ? E.  A.  P. 

Rev.  Edward  Brodhurst. — I should  be  very 
grateful  for  any  information  about  the  above.  He 
was  born  in  Derbyshire  in  1691,  and  was  minister 
of  the  old  Presbyterian  Meeting-House  in  Bir- 
mingham from  1714  to  his  death  in  1730.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Philip’s  Churchyard,  and  as  the  vicar 
of  that  church  would  not  allow  any  monument  to 
be  erected  over  him,  one  was  set  up  in  front  of  the 
new  meeting-house ; but  the  chapel  was  destroyed 
in  Priestley’s  time,  and  I suppose  the  monument 
with  it.  Mr.  Brodhurst’s  epitaph  was  written  by 
Dr.  Watts,  and  I should  like  to  know  where  it  was 
inscribed.  It  was  copied  into  a volume  of  sermons 
“ by  the  late  reverend  and  learned  Mr.  Edward 
Brodhurst”  which  was  published  in  Birmingham  in 
1733.  J.  Penderel-Brodhurst. 

Colchester. 

Collecting  the  Tulken  Eggs. — The  southern 
portion  of  Wexford  county,  consisting  of  the 
baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  was  in  many 
respects  remarkable  as  regards  the  habits,  customs, 
and  language  of  its  inhabitants  — they  used  a 
patois  wholly  unlike  anything  spoken  elsewhere 
in  Ireland ; but,  within  recent  years,  these 
peculiarities  have  to  a great  extent  ceased  to  exist. 
These  baronies  are  also  remarkable  for  the  number 
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of  small  Anglo-Norman  strongholds — castles,  as 
; they  are  called — with  which  they  are  studded. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  a boy,  I resided  occasionally 
I at  one  of  these  castles  with  my  grandfather,  the 
owner  of  an  estate  which  had  come  down  to  him 
from  the  person  who  had  originally  received  it  as 
a Crown  grant  of  forfeited  lands.  At  Easter  time 
a peculiar  custom  was  observed.  A person  was 
sent  round  to  the  different  tenants,  by  whom 
eggs  were  given  him  for  the  landlord.  The  number 
of  eggs  seemed  optional,  but  the  contribution  had 
evidently  some  feudal  bearing  in  reference  to  the 
land.  The  process  was  called  collecting  the  Tulken 
eggs.  Can  any  one  throw  any  light  on  this  matter, 
either  as  regards  the  custom  or  the  etymology  and 
meaning  of  the  word  TuUccn  ? 

Anglo-Hibernian. 

A Bellman’s  Proclamation. — I am  the  great- 
grandson  of  a bellman  or  town  crier,  who  made 
more  noise  in  the  wmrld  than  any  or  all  his  de- 
scendants. It  is  traditional  that  at  the  close  of  his 
proclamations  he  invariably  shouted,  “ God  save 
the  king  and  the  lord  of  this  manor  ! ” Is  the 
latter  part  of  this  peroration  in  use  elsewhere  at 
the  present  day  1 M.  M.  D. 

“ Nicholas  Nicklebt.” — Are  Dotheboys  Hall 
and  Mr.  Squeers  foreshadowed  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  Winter  Eveninqs,  published  at 
Dublin  in  1788  ?— 

“ She  declared  in  all  companies  that  she  thought  it  the 
first  of  a mother’s  duties  to  take  oare  that  her  children 
were  well  educated.  She  therefore  sent  them,  outside 
passengers  hy  the  stage  coach  to  an  academy  in  Yorkshire, 
where  she  stipulated  that  they  should  not  come  home  in  the 
holydays,  and  indeed  not  till  her  husband  arrived  from 
abroad.” 

Was  this  passage  present  to  the  mind  of  Charles 
Dickens  ? E.  Waleord,  M.A. 


Erpltr^. 

ISABELLA,  DAUGHTER  OF  BDAVARD  III.,  COUN- 
TESS OF  BEDFORD  AND  LADY  DE  COUCY. 

(5***  S.  X.  405.) 

Hermentrude  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  assign- 
ing to  this  lady  a longer  life  than  given  her 
in  the  Lives  of  the,  Princesses  of  England,  vol.  iii. 
p.  221.  I have  carefully  examined  the  entries  she 
quotes  from  the  Register  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
they  are  perfectly  exact  and  quite  conclusive. 
The  same  Register  contains  a similar  entry,  dated 
June  20,  3 Richard  II.  (1380) : — “ To  Rob.  Laune, 
for  the  weight  of  a tablet  of  gold,  enamelled  inside 
with  a crucifix,  Mary  and  John,  George  and 
Christopher,  bought  of  him  and  by  us  given  to  our 
very  dear  sister  the  Lady  de  Coucy,  on  New  Year’s 
day,  103  shillings  and  4 pence.”  The  original 
register  is  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  Records,  class  ii.,  vol.  xiii. 


But  what  is  to  be  done  when  records  contradict 
each  other!  The  issue  roll  of  Easter,  2 Richard  II., 
which  was  my  authority  for  the  date  of  Isabella’s 
death,  contains  the  following  entry,  dated  May  2, 
1379; — ^'‘Thomas  Tyrell. — Thomie  Tyrell,  senes- 
callo  terrarum  et  tenementorum  Isabelloe,  miper 
filiie  domini  Edwardi,  miper  regis  Anglias,  avi  regis 
hujus,  cui  idem  dominus  Rexxlv  marcas  annuatim 
ad  scaccarium  percipiendum,  pro  bono  servicio  per 
ipsum  eideni  Isabellie  impenso,  quamdiu  idem 
Thomas  in  officio  senescalli  stetit  supra  dicto,”  &c., 
xvli. 

This  authority  seems  primd  facie  as  conclusive 
that  the  princess  was  dead  in  May,  1379,  as  the 
other  entries  that  she  was  alive  in  1382. 

The  issue  roll  of  Michaelmas,  3 Rich.  II.  (1379), 
contains,  under  date  Oct.  22,  an  entry  of  the  pay- 
ment to  Tyrell  for  service  to  King  Edward  and  to 
the  Countess  of  Bedford,  but  the  word  miper  does 
not  occur  in  relation  to  either  of  them.  I have 
examined  all  the  other  issue  rolls  from  2 to  6 
Richard  II.  They  contain  several  entries  of  the 
payment  to  Tyrell,  but  no  other  mention  of  the 
Princess  Isabella.  My  eye  was  caught,  however, 
by  the  following  entry  on  the  issue  roll  of  Easter, 
6 Rich.  II. ; — To  Philippa  Chaucer,  late  one  of  the 
maids  ('■'“  miper  uni  domicellarum  ”)  of  Philippa, 
late  Queen  of  England,  to  whom  the  late  king  gave 

10  marks  a year  by  a patent  confirmed  by  the 
present  king,  3k  6s.  8d. 

Now  the  word  nuper  in  this  case,  though  applied 
to  a living  person,  is  correct,  because  a maid  is  a 
maid  only  while  the  service  lasts  ; but  it  suggests 
the  possibility  that,  though  a daughter  is  a d.yighter 
for  life,  yet  by  a clerk’s  error  the  nuper  filice  may 
be  used  in  a similar  sense  when  applied  to  a 
deceased  person’s  daughter.  No  other  solution  of 
the  difficulty  occurs  to  me,  though  I acknowledge 
that  the  application  of  the  word  nuper  in_  that 
sense  is  so  unusual  that  I have  never  met  with  it. 
This  must  be  my  apology  for  translating  it  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  in  my  life  of  Isabella. 

Now  as  to  the  date  of  the  second  marriage  of 
Ingelram  de  Coucy,  L Art  de  Verifier,  one  of  our 
most  trustworthy  authorities,  says  ; — “ Isabelle, 
fillede  Jean,  due  de  Lorraine, _ qu’il _ avait  epous4 
en  secondes  noces  I’an  1380,  lui  avait  donne  une 
fille”  (8vo.  edit.,  vol.  xii.  p.  243). 

Duchesne,  HisfoiTC  do  lev  Mciiso^i  de  Couch, 
fob,  Paris,  1631  (press  mark  B.M.  9917  k), 
p.  268,  writes,  under  the  year  1380  “ Le  inesme 

Enguerran,  seigneur  de  Coucy,  fut  incontinent 
apres  depute  pour  la  seconde  fois  en  Bretagne,  ou 

11  negocia  I’accord  entre  le  Roy  et  le  due  Jean. 
Puis  d son  retour  il  reprist  une  deuxiesme  alliance 
de  marriage  avec  Ysabeau  de  Lorraine.  In  lus 
Preuves  (p.  416)  Duchesne  gives  the  title  and  date, 
extracted  from  “ un  ancien  registre  des  ordonnances 
royaux,”  of  this  “traitb  d’accord”  as  Jan.  15, 1380. 

On  the  other  hand,  Froissart,  lu  lus  Chromcle 
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-(Lord  Berners’s  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  428),  under  the  year 
1389,  between  the  date  of  the  truce  of  Lenling- 
hani.  May  22,  1389  {Fadera,  vol.  vii.  pp.  622-4), 
and  the  entry  of  Queen  Isabella  into  Paris, 
June  20,  1389,  says  : — “ When  I came  to  Parys  I 
found  there  the  gentyll  lord  of  Coucy,  a goode 
lorde  of  niyne,  who  had  newly  married  a yonge 
lady  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine.”  Neivly 
married  does  not  seem  applicable  to  a marriage 
some  eight  or  nine  years  back,  and  Froissart  knew 
De  Coucy  well,  and  on  that  very  occasion  spent 
iifteen  days  with  him. 

Here,  then,  chroniclers  as  well  as  records  dis- 
agree, but  the  balance  of  evidence,  I think,  lies  in 
favour  of  a later  date  for  the  marriage.  I should 
be  glad  to  receive  any  further  notes  on  the  subject 
from  those  who  are  working  on  that  period. 

Whilst  sending  a note,  I would  append  a query. 
In  the  Public  Eecord  Office  is  a Latin  tract  of  eight 
pages,  entitled  “ Meditatio  de  dissidio  ecclesiastico 
inter  Evangelicos  tollendo.  Caioduni,  typis 
Joachimi  Georgi  Rhetii,  anno  1654.”  What  place 
is  meant  by  “ Caioduni  ” 1 

M.  A.  Everett  Green. 

100,  Gower  Street,  Bedford  Square. 


Lord  Cutts’s  Monument  in  Christ  Church, 
Dublin  (5‘’^  S.  x.  369.) — There  does  not  mom;  exist, 
nor  (so  fill’  as  I can  learn)  did  there  ever  exist, 
a monument  to  Lord  Cutts  in  Christ  Church 
Cathedral.  I have  examined  the  chapter  records, 
but  cannot  find  any  reference  to  such.  I am  aware 
that  the  general  is  said  by  Peter  Cunningham,  in 
his  edition  of  Walpole’s  Letters  (vol.  iii.  p.  494, 
note),  to  have  been  buried  in  Christ  Church  ; but 
his  reference  to  Wright  (I  suppose  he  means  The 
History  of  Ireland  by  Wright)  does  not  bear  him 
out  in  the  assertion,  as  Wright  mentions  merely 
the  death  of  Lord  Cutts  (Jan.,  1707),  but  does  not 
say  anything  about  his  burial.  At  that  very  time 
there  seems  to  have  existed  an  uncertainty  about 
the  matter,  as  Walpole,  in  a letter  to  George  Mon- 
tague, grandson  of  Lady  Cutts,  says  (p.  491)  : 
“ When  I return  to  Strawberry  I will  look  for 
where  Lord  Cutts  was  buried.  I think  I can  find 
it.”  And  though,  in  another  letter  to  the  same, 
he  gives  an  “ epitaph  ” which  he  wrote  for  the 
tomb  of  Lord  Cutts,  should  the  composition,  he 
says,  be  thought  worthy  of  being  engraved,  he  does 
not  again  refer  to  the  subject. 

Under  these  circumstances  I imagined  that  no 
further  light  couid  be  thrown  upon  the  inquiry  ; 
but  I have  since  had  the  good  fortune  accidentaliy 
to  meet  with  a small  volume  by  John  Le  Neve, 
entitled  Monumenta  Anglicana,  A.n.  1717,  termed 
by  the  author  “ a siiecimen  of  a much  larger  work,” 
which  was  afterwards  published  in  four  vols.  In 
this  I find  the  following  (p.  120)  : — 

“ Jolin,  Lord  Cutts,  Baron  of  Gowran,  in  Ireland,  one 
of  the  Lord  Justices  General,  and  General  of  the  Forces 


in  that  Kingdom,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  died  at 
Dublin  Jan.  26,  1706,  buried  29  same  month  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral.” 

The  foregoing  is  found  in  the  “ Obituary  ” at 
end  of  same  year  (1706)  “ of  persons  whose  In- 
scriptions (if  any  yet  set  up)  are  not  come  to  hand.” 
The  authority  quoted  is  “ MS.  P.  L.,”  i.e.,  “ MS. 
supplied  by  Peter  Le  Neve,  Esq.,  Norroy.” 

When  I published  my  book  on  the  Monuments 
of  Christ  Church  a short  time  ago  I was,  of  course, 
not  aware  of  this  reference.  So  far,  then,  as 
regards  the  burial  the  information  is  satisfactory, 
as  the  authority  is  undoubted  ; but  with  regard 
to  the  monument  and  its  inscription  I have  no 
more  to  say.  John  Finlayson, 

Prebendary  of  St.  Michael’s. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin. 

The  Publication  of  Church  Registers  (5‘^ 
S.  vi.  484  ; vii.  9,  89,  131,  239,  290,  429,  459  ; 
viii.  53,  152  ; x.  470.)  — If  Argent  will  wait 
patiently  until  the  ajipearance  of  the  Registers  of 
St.  Dionis  Baclcchurch,  announced  by  the  Harleian 
Society  and  now  nearly  through  the  press,  he  will 
find,  in  the  preface  to  that  volume,  that  his 
difficulties  have  been  anticipated,  and  his  objections 
recognized  and  acted  upon.  Mr.  Gower  has  a 
perfect  right  to  the  opinions  he  expressed,  but,  as 
has  already  been  said  elsewhere,  they  were  his 
individual  opinions,  and  are  not  entertained  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  Harleian  Society,  nor,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  by  any  considerable  portion 
of  its  members,  and  most  certainly  not  by 

The  Editor  op  the  St.  Dionis  Registers. 

[AYe  hope  to  be  able  to  give  Anon.’s  paper  on  this 
subject  next  week.] 

Royal  Family  Prayers  (5*'*  S.  x.  147,  252, 
434.) — I can  make  some  additions  to  Mr.  Wing’s 
and  Abiiba’s  exhaustive  lists,  from  Prayer  Books 
in  my  own  possession : — 

English. 

1636.  “ Our  gracious  Queen  Mary,  Prince  Charles,  and 
the  rest  of  the  royall  Progenie.” 

1638.  The  same. 

1700.  “ Catherine  the  Queen  Dowager,  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Ann  of  Denmark,  and  all,”  &c. 

1745.  “Their  Royal  Highnesses  Frederick  Prince  of 
AVales,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke,  the  Princesses, 
the  issue  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  all,” 
he. 

1723  is  the  same  as  1713  of  Mb.  AVing;  1772,  1774, 
1776,  1777,  1789,  1793  (Newport)  are  the  same  as  1791  of 
Mb.  AVino;  1807,  1810  (A^erdun),  1811,  1813,  1814  are 
the  same  as  Abuba’s  1809. 

Scotch. 

1637.  “ Our  gracious  Queene  Mary,  Prince  Charles, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Royall  issue.” 

1720  is  the  same  as  Mb.  AVing’s  1713,  and  1844  as  his 
1846. 

French. 

1667  (Durel).  “ Catherine,' nostre  Reine  debonnaire, 
la  Reine  Marie,  mere  du  Roi,  Jacques  Due  d’York,  et 
tout  le  reste  de  la  Maison  Royale.” 
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1678  (Duvel).  “ Catherine,  nostre  Heine  debonnaire, 
Jaques  Duo  d’York,  et  tout,”  &c. 

1688  (Durel).  “ Catlierine,  Heine  Doiiairiere,  son 
Altesse  Rojale  la  Princesse  Anne  de  Dannemarc,  et 
tout,”  &c. 

1739  (ha  Haye).  “ Leurs  Altesses  Royales  Frederic 
Prince  de  Galies,  la  Princesse  de  Galles,  le  Due,  les 
Princesses,  et  tout,”  &c. 

1816  (Guernsey).  “Charlotte,  notre  auguste  Heine, 
leurs  Altesses  Royales  le  Prince  et  la  Princesse  de 
■Galles,  et  toute  la  Fatnille  Koyule.” 

Latin. 

1681.  “Gratiosse  Reginae  nostrse  Catherine,  Jacobo 
Duel  Eboracensi,  ct  universfe,”  &c. 

1791.  “ Benignissinise  Reginse  Charlottse,  Celsitudini 
Regise  Georgio  Walliarum  Principi,  et  universce,”  &c. 

Greek. 

1665.  T))v  ijiXMV  ^aaiKinaav  KA0- 

.APl'NHN,  Ti)v  rov  BaniXiwg  Mrjrtpa  Baa'iXiaaav 
AIAPI'AN,  ’lA'KQBON  'Hjenova  rod  'E(3opdxov,  Kal 
■KavTci  Tov  oIkov  BaaiXtKov. 

1818.  A translation  of  Mr.  IVing’s  1817. 

I will  examine  my  collection  of  Oliurcli  of  Ire- 
land Prayer  Books,  and  give  the  result  in  a sub- 
-sequent  note.  T.  W.  0. 

I would  venture  to  suggest,  in  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  described  by  Mr.  Boase  as 
■occurring  in  the  Prayer  Book  now  in  use  at  the 
■Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s,  that  some  of  the  earlier 
leaves  of  an  older  book,  being  the  worse  for  wear, 
have  been  removed,  and  their  place  filled  by  a 
sheet  or  two  printed  in  1863. 

A Prayer  Book  in  my  possession — “Oxford: 
Printed  by  John  Baskett,  Printer  to  the  Univer- 
sity. MDCCXXXII.”— besides  omitting  most  of  the 
rubrics,  has  neither  Benedicite  nor  Benedictus  in 
the  order  for  morning  prayer,  nor  Cantate  in  that 
for  the  evening.  Was  this  a usual  omission  in 
those  days  1 I may  add  that  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  enumerated  in  this  book  are  “ our 
gracious  Queen  Caroline,  their  Royal  Highnesses 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke,  the  Prin- 
-cesses,  and  all  the  royal  family.” 

J.  H.  Clark. 

West  Dereham  Vicarage,  Brandon. 

Mr.  Solly  is  c]uite  right  that  a table  of 
the  changes  in  the  prayers  for  the  royal  family 
would  be  tvorth  making.  Here  is  another  curious 
instance  of  the  exclusion  of  two  living  members  of 
the  royal  house  from  liturgical  mention.  When 
Lord  Bute  became  supreme  at  George  HP’s  acces- 
sion, he  turned  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the 
Princess  Amelia  out  of  the  Prayer  Book.  See 
Porster’s  Biographical  Essays,  Murray,  1860, 
p.  292.  Horatio. 

WiLL-o’-THE-Wisp  (5*'‘  S.  X.  405.) — In  esti- 
-mating  the  probabilities  of  Mr.  Wedgwood’s 
ingenious  suggestion  that  originally  this  was  the 
■will  or  wandering  wisp,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
■other  old  English  and  provincial  names  of  the 
■ignis  fatuus  are  found,  which  seem  somewhat  to 


connect  “ Will-a-wisp  ” with  “ Jack-a-lantern.”* 
The  wandering  meteor  of  the  moss  or  fell  appears 
to  have  been  personified  as  Jack,  Gill,  Joan,  Will, 
or  Robin  indifferently,  according  as  the  supposed 
spirit  of  the  lamp  seemed  to  the  particular  rustic 
mind  to  be  a male  or  female  apparition. 

The  second  of  these  names  we  get  from  Gayton’s 
Festivous  Notes,  1654,  p.  268  (quoted  by  Nares, 
ed.  1776):  An  ignis  fatuus,  an  exhalation,  and 
Gillian  a burnt  taile,  or  Will  with  the  wispe.” 
And  again,  ib.,  p.  97  : “ Will  with  the  wispe,  or 
Gyl  burnt  tayle.’’f 

The  Somersetshire  dialect  J supplies  us  with 
“ Joan-in-the-wad  ” and  “ Jacket-a-wad,”  read  and 
loisp  being  synonymous.  It  is  also  ■worth  a note 
that  an  owl  is  called  in  Norfolk  “ will-a-wix,” 
which  surely  runs  “ will-a-wisp,”  Gay’s  form  of  the 
name,  quoted  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  very  close. 
Burton,  again,  seems  to  describe  Puck  or  Robin 
Goodfellow  very  much  as  an  ignis  fatuus.  But  in 
Burton,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
the  meteor  is  called  also  by  its  commoner  con- 
temporary name  of  a “fire-drake.” 

Here  is  an  old  English  view  of  the  ignis  fatuus, 
written  in  1637  : — 

“ Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  ignis  fatuus,  that  either 
goes  before  or  follows  a man  in  the  night  1 

“An.  It  is  caused  of  a great  and  ■well  compacted 
exhalation,  and  being  kindled,  it  stands  in  the  aire,  and 
by  the  man’s  motion  the  aire  is  moved,  and  the  fire  by 
the  ayre,  and  so  goes  before,  or  folloivs  a man  : and  these 
kind  of  fires  or  meteors  are  bred  near  Execution  places, 
or  Churchyards,  or  great  Kitchins,  “svliere  visDous  or 
slimy  matter  and  vapours  abound  in  great  quantity.” — 
Curiosities,  or  the  Cabinet  of  Nature,  kc.,  by  R.  B.,  gent. 
(London,  Okes,  1637,  12mo.),  with  frontispiece  by  Mar- 
shall. 

The  Dutch  dwaal-licJd,  wandering  light  (like 
their  diuaakter,  a planet),  favours  your  correspon- 
dent’s etymology.  The  other  Dutch  name  for  the 
ignis  fatuus,  stallcaers,  stall  or  stable  cai.dle,  is  very 
curious  and  noteworthy.  Zero. 

Me,  Wedgwood’s  notes  on  the  Scandinavian 
origin  of  this  expression  are  very  suggestive.  One 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  looking  on  the  per- 
sonification as  being  the  parent  of  the  expletive,  if 
it  be  only  ex  necessitate  rei.  Wherever  the  viscous 
exhalation  might  arise,  be  kindled,  and  reflect  its 
extenuated,  versatile  flames,  it  must  not  merely 
“ mislead  night-faring  clowns  ” into  bog  and  marsh, 
but  must,  from  the  nature  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances, appear  to  beholders  as  a person  with  a 

* Miege,  1685,  varies  this : “ Ftufolet,  an  ignis  fatuus, 
jack  in  a lanthorn.”  Cotgrave,  1632,  gives  “ B sprit 
folet,  an  Hobgoblin,  Robin-goodfellow.”  'rorriano,  1659, 
has  “Follelto,  a Hobgobling,  a Hocigepoker,  an  elf,  a 
Robin  good-fellow.”  Folet  and  follelto  are,  of  course, 
translations  of  fatuus. 

f Cotgrave  (As  v.  Lierre  ')  calls  the  ground  ivy 

[Glechoma  hederacea)  Gill  creepe  hy  ground.  _ 

X Holloway’s  General  Dictionary  of  Provincialisms  , 
1839. 
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whisp,  lantlioru,  or  other  light-holder.  In  some 
places  the  fallacious  Lucifer  would  naturally  earn 
the  sobriquet  “Wi]],’’  in  others  “ Jack,”  in  others 
some  other  monosyllabic  nickname.  “ Will  with 
the  wisp"  seems  to  force  himself  on  us  of  to-day  as 
naturally  as  did  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini  on  the 
ancients. 

This  view  is,  of  course,  only  a superficial  and 
practical  one,  and  is  not  meant  to  depreciate,  fiir 
less  to  ignore,  any  etymological  solution.  If  Mr. 
Wedgwood  shows  conclusively  — he  can  probably 
cite  other  example.s — that  such  words  as  villa,  villr, 
will,  wild,  were  in  very  common  usage,  and  that 
they  generally  conveyed  the  idea  of  wantonness 
(such  as  a feu  follet  requires),  he  ably  holds  his 
ground.  G.  F.  B. 

Westminster. 

The  Badge.s  of  the  Knights  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  (6‘''  S.  x.  388.) — Mr.  Webb’s  query 
is  a wide  one,  and  requires  at  least  the  double 
heading  under  which  I refer  to  it.  But  the  question 
which  he  asks  seems  to  me  not  so  easy  to  answer 
as  one  might  be  disposed  to  imagine.  I have  looked 
into  various  authorities,  and  find  them  more  dis- 
cordant than  I had  thought  possible.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  the  following  notes  may  be  of  use  to 
Mr.  Webb. 

Favine,  in  his  Theater  of  Honour  (London, 
1623),  tells  us  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of 
Troyes,  a.d.  1128,  entrusted  St.  Bernard  with  the 
perusing  of  the  rules  and  vows  of  the  infant  Order 
of  the  Temple,  which  were  presented  in  per.son  by 
“ Hugh,  first  Great  Maister,”  who  brought  there- 
with letters  from  Pope  Honorius  11.  On  the 
approval  of  these  rules  the  master  and  brethren, 

“ in  presence  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  made  pro- 
ftssion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  sware  tlieir 
vowes  of  Obedience,  Povertie,  and  Chastity,  acknowledg- 
in'' him  to  be  their  superiour,  and  al  the  Patriarches  after 
him.  He  granted  their  habite  to  be  white,  and  there- 
upon vne  Croix  Patriarchate,” 

which  is  accordingly  figured  in  the  margin  of 
p.  401,  where  the  above  passage  occurs. 

Perrot,  in  his  Collection  Historique  des  Ordres 
de  Chevalerie  Civils  et  Militaires  (Paris,  1820), 
speaking  of  the  Templars,  simply  says  that  their 
distinctive  mark  was  borne  on  a white  cloak,  but 
on  reference  to  the  illustrative  plate,  xxxviii.. 
No.  16,  the  badge  appears  as  a simple  Latin  cross, 
not  the  cross  patriarchal.  One  of  the  latest 
English  authorities,  Boutell,  says  {Heraldry,  p.  28) 
that  the  “ cross  of  eight  points  distinctively  so 
called,  and  known  also  as  a Maltese  cross,”  was 
borne  by  the  Knights  Templars,  Gu.,  upon  a field 
arg.,  and  by  the  Hospitallers  or  Knights  of  St. 
John  the  same  cross,  Arg.,  upon  a field  sa.  I find 
no  allusion  to  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  in 
Mr.  Seton’s  discussion  of  the  badge  or  cognizance 
{Scottish  Heraldry,  p.  252),  an  omission  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 


I have  a cross  given  to  an  ancestor  of  mine  about 
eighty  j'ears  ago  by  one  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
who  took  part  in  the  last  siege  of  Malta,  and  which 
was  worn  by  him,  but  whether  this  was  a regular 
badge  of  the  order  or  a special  decoration  for  some 
achievement  I am  unable  to  state.  It  is  of  gold, 
with  eight  points,  edged  all  round  with  a double 
row  of  very  small  knobs.  On  each  limb  are  seven 
knobs,  six  in  a circle  and  one  in  the  centre  ; 
between  the  limbs  are  small  fleur-de-lys  ; it  is 
suspended  from  a black  ribbon.  B.  B. 

Alliterative  and  other  Verbal  Catches 
(5*'*  S.  X.  442.) — Here  is  some  spoil  from  the 
nursery  which  Dr.  Chance  and  others  may  like  to 
turn  over  as  they  sit  around  the  Christmas  fire. 
Only  second  to  Peter  Piper  in  alliterative  fame  is 
Robert  Rowley,  whose  exploit  was  as  follows  : — 

“ Robert  Rowley  rolled  a round  roll  round ; 

A round  roll  Robert  Rowley  rolled  round  ; 

AVhere  rolled  the  round  roll  Robert  Rowley  rolled 
round  1” 

As  for  the  Piper  hero,  my  recollection  is  that  he 
picked  a peck  of  “pickled”  pepper  (or  peppers), 
and  so  I find  the  matter  represented  in  two  printed 
reports  of  it  which  are  now  before  me.  Still,  I fancy 
Dr.  Chance’s  version,  “ pickle  pepper,”  may  have 
been  the  original  reading.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  “ Peter  Piper’s  peacock”  did  the  deed.  Halli- 
well  says  that  “sometimes  ‘oft’  a pewter  plate’ is 
added  at  the  end  of  each  line.”  From  his  Nursery 
Ilhynies  of  England,  pp.  137-9,  I take  the  follow- 
ing lines,  quoted  from  Dr.  Wallis’s  Grammatica 
Lmguce  Anglicana  (12mo.,  Oxon,  1674),  which, 
in  common  with  other  compositions  of  the  kind, 
are  said  to  be  cures  for  the  hiccup  if  repeated  in 
one  breath.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  counteract  any  amount  of  practice  in 
“Papa,  potato,  poultr}',  prunes,  and  prism”: — 

“ When  a twister  a twisting  will  twist  him  a twist, 

For  the  twisting  of  his  twist  he  three  times  doth  in- 
twist ; 

But  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  do  untwist, 

The  twine  that  untwisteth  untwisteth  the  twist. 

Untwirling  the  twine  that  untwisteth  between, 

He  twirls  with  the  twister  the  two  in  a twine  : 

Then  twice  having  twisted  the  twines  of  the  twine. 

He  twisteth  the  twine  he  had  twined  in  twain. 

The  twain  that,  in  twining  before  in  the  twine. 

As  twines  were  intwisted,  he  now  doth  untwine  : 

’Twixt  the  twain  inter-twisting  a twine  more  between. 

He,  twirling  his  twister,  makes  a twist  of  the  twine.” 

As  it  is  Christmas-tide,  perhaps  I may  be  in  order 
if  I give  more  than  mere  paginal  reference  to  some 
other  triftes  of  the  kind 

“ A thatcher  of  Thatchwood  went  to  Thatchet  a 
thatching; 

Did  a thatcher  of  Thatchwood  go  to  Thatchet  a 
thatching  1 

If  a thatcher  of  Thatchwood  went  to  Thatchet  a 
thatching, 

Where ’s  the  thatching  the  thatcher  of  Thatchwood 
has  thatched  ]” 
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“ My  grandmother  sent  me  a new-fashioned  three- 
cornered  cambric  country-cut  handkerchief:  not  an 
old  fashioned  three-cornered  cambric  country-cut  hand- 
kerchief, but  a new-fashioned  three-cornered  cambric 
country-cut  handkerchief.” 

“ Three  crooked  cripples  went  through  Cripplegate 
and  through  Cripplegate  went  three  crooked  cripples.” 

On  the  “Gig-whip”  model  are  “A  lump  of 
red  leather,  a red  leather  lump,”  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  repeat  quickly  with  propriety  many 
times  in  succession,  and  “Apple-pie,  apple-pie,” 
which  assuredly  becomes  “ Pie-apple,  pie-apple,” 
no  matter  how  careful  one  may  be  about  placing 
the  accent.  “Shut  Mr.  Smith’s  shop  shutters” 
is  also  rather  apt  to  end  in  an  unintelligible 
sidutter  if  the  command  be  rapidly  persisted  in. 

There  are  some  French  examples  of  verbal 
stumbling-blocks  in  The  Girl's  Own  Boole,  pp. 
158-9.  Behold  the  translated  “ Twister  ” ; — 

Quand  un  cordier  cordant  veut  accorder  sa  corde. 

Pour  sa  corde  accorder  trois  cordons  il  accorde; 

Mais  ti  Pun  des  cordons  de  la  corde  decorde, 

Le  cordon  dccordarit  fait  decorder  la  corde.” 

“ Etant  sorti  sans  parapluie,  il  m’eut  plus  plu  qu'il  plut 
plus  tot.” 

“ Dindon  diria,  dit-on,  du  dos  d'un  dodu  dindon.” 

There  are  three  French  alliterative  games  in  the 
same  book,  of  which  the  following  specimen  may 
suffice.  All  the  players  repeat  in  turn  this  sen- 
tence : “ Gros  gras  grain  d’orge,  quand  te  degro- 
gragrain  - d’orgeriseras-tu  ?”  The  second  time 
round  they  say,  “ Je  me  ddgrogragrain-d^orgeriserai, 
quand  tons  les  autres  gros  gras  grains  d’orge  se 
■degrogragrain-d’orgeriseront.” 

I will  conclude  by  giving  some  sentences  which 
are  easy  enough  to  say,  but  difficult  for  a hearer  to 
recognize  at  once  as  English  if  they  be  uttered 
rapidly  and  with  somewhat  of  a slipshod  enuncia- 
tion : 1.  “Can  a goat  eat  ivy?  can  a mare  eat 
hay?”  2.  “In  fir  tar  is,  in  oak  none  is  ; in  mud 
■eels  are,  in  clay  none  are.”  St.  Swithin. 

There  was  in  former  days  an  entire  alphabet  of 
these,  in  which  Peter  Piper  quoted  by  Dr.  Chance 
appeared.  It  was  published  by  Harris,  in  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard. 

I also  know  a few  others  Class  i. : 1.  “ A swan 
swam  up  the  stream ; swim,  swan,  swim.  ! a swum 
swam  down  again  ; well  swam,  swan  !”  2.  “Round 
the  rugged  rock  the  ragged  rascal  ran.”  Perhaps 
the  most  hopeless  thing  of  all  is  to  be  asked  to 
repeat  “Mrs.  Smith’s  fish-sauce  shop”  several 
times  over. 

In  French  I have  “ Didon  dina,  dit-on,  du  dos 
d’un  dodu  dindon.” 

In  class  ii.  Dr.  Chance  may  add  to  his 
collection,  “ That  that  I say  is  this,  that  that  that 
that  gentleman  alludes  to  is  not  that  that  that 
he  mentioned  before,  but  that  that  that  is  that 
that  was  referred  to  before  that.”  L.  X.  X.  V. 


Dante  and  the  Word  “Lucciola”  (5*'^  S' 
X.  143,  253.) — Mr.  Bouchier,  with  his  usual 
acumen,  has,  I think,  hinted  at  the  best  mode  of 
settling  the  question  whether  Dante  meant  by  the 
word  luccicle  fireflies  or  glowworms.  To  speak 
authoritatively  on  this  point,  one  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  habitat  of  these  insects,  espe- 
cially in  Italy.  Now,  one  may  predicate  of  any 
simile  used  by  Dante  that  it  is  apt  and  true  to 
nature.  We  will  therefore  put  the  case  in  which 
the  reference  to  the  insect  occurs  in  plain  prose, 
thus  ; a Florentine  peasant  reclining,  at  the  close 
of  a summer’s  day,  on  a hillside,  sees,  in  a valley 
below  bim  (vineyard  or  meadow  land),  lucciole. 
Now,  the  question  may  be  put  to  an  entomologist 
acquainted  with  Italy,  Would  this  peasant  in  such 
circumstances  be  likely  to  see  in  the  valley  fireflies 
or  glowworms,  or  both  ? And  we  might,  I think, 
find  in  the  reply  to  this  question  the  poet’s  true 
meaning.  Not  being  myself  an  entomologist,  and 
not  having  travelled  in  Italy,  I hesitate  to  offer 
any  opinion  on  this  point  other  than  as  follows. 
Baretti’s  dictionary  gives  “ Lucciola,  a glowfiy,” 
and  “Lucciato,  a sort  of  glowworm,  but  it  does  not 
fly.”  Here  it  would  seem  that  lucciola  is  a generic 
term,  and  lucciato  the  name  of  a particular  species. 
The  former  word,  therefore,  might  possibly  include 
both  insects  ; but  I should  infer  from  Baretti  that 
fireflies  were  intended  by  lucciole.  I may  be 
allowed  also  to  suggest  that,  as  the  fire-tormented 
spirits  seen  by  Dante  and  his  guide  were  in  motion, 
and  as  glowworms  are  usually  stationary,  the 
simile  would  be  more  suitable  if  referring  to  fire- 
flies. hi.  H.  R. 

In  the  matter  of  distinguishing  between  the 
English  terms  firefly  and  glowworm,  the  autho- 
rity of  Florio  is  neither  better  nor  wor.se  than  that 
of  a contemporary  of  his.  Devious  Hulsius,  who 
distinctly  gives  “ Luciola,  mosca  die  luce  di  notte.” 
Let  me  rather,  in  support  of  hlR.  Bouchier’s 
friends,  draw  his  attention  to  Della  Crusca.  _ This 
dictionary  was  not,  like  the  above,  a collection  of 
words  and  idioms  translated  from  the  compiler’s 
own  into  a foreign  tongue.  It  w'as  published  at 
Florence  in  Italian  and  for  Italian  scholars.  It 
defines  lucciola,  “ sorta  d’  insetto  yolante  che 
risplende  di  notte  con  motto  alternativo  ’ (word 
for  word  what  we  find  in  Alberti  fifty  years  later. 
What  say  you  to  the  coincidence,  Mr.  Editor  ?). 
But  it  goes  further:  it  immediately  gives  as  a 
reference,  Dante,  Inf.,  xxvi.  It  then  goes  on  to 
explain,  amongst  other  Italian  proverbs,  that 
“ Far  vedere  le  lucciole  ad  alcuno,  si  dice  c[uando 
per  colpo  ricevuto,  e spezlalmente  nel  capo,  gli  si 
fanno  apparir  certi  bagliori  simili  a lucciole. 
And  I appeal  to  any  one  who  ever  experienced  the 
sensation  to  say  whether  the  said  bagliori  are  not 
more  like  flying  stars  than  like  the  quasi-stationary 
light  of  a glowworm.  Lastl}',  to  leave  no  doubt 
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about  the  matter,  it  defines  lucciolato,  “ Bache- 
rozzolo,  che  luce  come  la  lucciola,  ma  non  vola.” 

Alphonse  Estoclet. 

The  Devil’s  Dyke  (5“'  S.  x.  .307.)— The  legend, 
as  I know  it,  is  as  follows.  One  day  as  St.  Cutli- 
man  was  walking  over  the  South  Downs,  and 
thinking  to  himself  how  completely  he  bad  rescued 
the  whole  country  from  paganism,  he  was  accosted 
by  his  sable  majesty  in  person.  “Ah,  ha  !”  said 
the  prince  of  darkness,  “ so  you  think  by  these 
churches  and  convents  to  put  me  and  mine  to  your 
ban,  do  you  I Poor  fool,  why  this  very  night  will 
I swamp  the  whole  land  with  the  sea.”  Fore- 
warned is  forearmed,  thought  St.  Cuthman,  and 
hies  him  to  sister  Cecilia,  superior  of  a convent 
which  then  stood  on  the  spot  of  the  present  Dyke 
House.  “ Sister,”  said  the  saint,  “ I love  you  well. 
This  night,  for  the  grace  of  God,  keep  lights  burn- 
ing at  the  convent  windows  from  midnight  to  day- 
break, and  let  masses  be  ordered  by  the  holy  sister- 
hood.” At  sundown  came  the  devil  with  pickaxe 
and  spade,  mattock  and  shovel,  and  set  to  work  in 
right  good  earnest  to  dig  a dyke  which  should  let 
the  waters  of  the  sea  into  the  downs.  “ Fire  and 
brimstone  ! ” he  exclaimed,  as  a sound  of  voices 
rose  and  fell  in  sacred  song,  “ fire  and  brimstone  ! 
what ’s  the  matter  with  me  1 ” Shoulders,  feet, 
wrists,  loins,  all  seemed  paralyzed.  Down  went 
mattock  and  spade,  pickaxe  and  shovel ; the  lights 
at  the  convent  windows  burst  forth,  and  the  cock, 
mistaking  the  blaze  for  daybreak,  began  to  crow 
most  lustily.  Oft'  flew  the  devil,  and  never  again 
returned  to  complete  his  work.  The  small  digging 
he  effected  still  remains  in  testimony  of  the  truth 
of  the  legend  of  the  “ Devil’s  Dyke.” 

E.  CoBHAM  Brewer. 

Lavant. 

The  legend  connected  with  this  place  is  told, 
and  the  story  is  different  from  that  of  the  broad- 
sheet, by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ainsworth  in  his  very  enter- 
taining novel  Ovingdean  Grange. 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

Curious  Coincidences  (5‘J'  S.  x.  385.) — Your 
correspondent  must  have  what  the  phrenologists 
call  a large  organ  of  wonder. 

“ I have  met,”  says  Combe,  “ with  persons 
excessively  fond  of  news,  which  if  extravagant 
were  the  more  acceptable.  When  this  organ  pre- 
dominates in  an  individual,  he  experiences  a 
natural  disposition  to  believe  in  the  wonderful  and 
the  miraculous.  When  any  marvellous  circumstance 
is  communicated  to  him,  the  tendency  of  his  mind 
is  to  believe  without  examination.”  This  has  enabled 
him  to  make  an  immense  amount  of  the  mar- 
vellous out  of  a simple  occurrence  of  two  sisters 
meeting  at  a place  where  all  women  who  have 
children  go  to  buy  toys  or  presents  for  them,  and 


those  women  who  have  not,  to  buy  for  the  children 
of  others.  The  sisters  met  by  chance.  The  popular- 
definition  of  this  is,  anything  occurring  without  a 
known  cause.  Crabb  in  his  Synonyms  says  ; — 

“ Chance,  accident ; probability  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  able  to  be  proved.  These  terms  are  both  employed, 
in  forming  an  estimate  of  future  events,  but  the  chance  is 
either  for  or  against,  the  probability  is  always  for  a thing. 
Chance  is  but  a degree  of  probability  ; there  may  ia 
this  latter'case  be  a chance  where  there  is  no  probability. 
A chance  affords  a possibility,  many  chances  are  requisite, 
to  constitute  a probability.” 

The  probability  in  the  case  cited  by  Dr. 
Chance,  which  occurred  two  years  ago  — an  enor- 
mous space  of  time  to  test  evidence  arising  from 
gossip — is  that  the  two  ladies  before  the  marvellous 
meeting  had  been  talking  and  agreeing  to  go 
“ some  day  ” to  the  Crystal  Palace  Bazaar.  The 
most  common  time  for  ladies  to  go  shopping  is  in 
the  afternoon.  The  lady  from  Ealing  would  most 
likely  take  the  train  after  lunch  ; the  lady  from 
Sydenham  Hill  would  do  the  same.  What  cause, 
then,  for  wmnder  that  they  should  meet  at  a time 
when  every  one  is  bent  on  the  same  object '?  Had 
they  met,  without  any  previous  communication,  at 
some  unreasonable  hour,  say,  before  breakfast  or 
after  the  time  for  closing  the  bazaar,  there  might 
have  been  a cause  of  surprise  at  the  “ curious 
coincidence  ” and  a necessity  for  its  record  ; but 
in  this  simple  case  it  was  only  an  illustration  that 
“ time  and  chance  happeneth  to  all  of  them.”’ 
Mill,  Logic,  vol.  ii.  p.  406,  says  : — 

“Given  the  motives  which  are  present  to  an  indi- 
vidual’s mind,  and  given  likewise  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  the  individual,  the  manner  in  which  he  (or 
she)  will  act  may  be  unerringly  inferred ; that  if  we 
knew  the  person  thoroughly,  and  knew  all  the  induce- 
ments which  are  acting  upon  him  (or  her),  we  could  fore- 
tell his  conduct  with  as  much  certainty  as  we  can  predict 
any  physical  event.. ..No  one  who  believed  thoroughly 
the  circumstances  of  any  case  and  the  characters  of  the 
different  persons  concerned  would  hesitate  to  foretell  how 
all  of  them  would  act.  Whatever  degree  of  doubt  bet 
may,  in  fact,  feel  arises  from  the  uncertainty  whether 
he  really  knows  the  circumstances  or  the  character  of 
some  one  or  other  of  the  persons  with  the  degree  of 
accuracy  required,  but  by  no  means  from  thinking  that 
if  he  did  know  these  things  there  could  be  any  uncer- 
tainty what  the  conduct  would  be.” 

Claery. 

The  Seasons  (5‘'‘  S.  x.  367.) — Linwood’s  lines 
do  not,  I think,  present  any  difficulties  or  need 
the  emendations  proposed  by  Boileau.  Winter 
is  fairly  marked  by  St.  Clement,  whose  day  falls 
on  November  23.  Spring  is  made  to  begin  on  the 
festival  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.  This  Boileau, 
following  the  Roman  use,  assigns  to  January  18. 
Linwood  no  doubt  intended  the  festival  to  be  that 
given  in  all  the  Calendarsjof  the  English  uses,  viz. 
that  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Antioch,  which 
takes  place  on  February  22.  The  festival  of 
Jan.  18  is  ihat  of  “ St.  Peter’s  Chair  at  Rome.’' 
May  25  is,  in  the  Calendar  of  the  York  use. 
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To  “ Pool  ” (5***  S.  x.  368.) — In  Ogilvie’s  Dic- 
tionary there  is  a word  pooling,  which  is  described 


1 1 assigned  to  St.  Urban  ; the  same  day  is,  in  the 
iSarum  and  Hereford  Calendars,  assigned  to  St. 

1 Aldhelm,  but  in  the  former  it  is  directed  that  the 
/'middle  lection  of  the  clay  should  be  concerning 
[St.  Urban,  whilst  in  the  latter  a commemoratio  of 
Djthe  saint  is  appointed.  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day 
would  fix  the  beginning  of  autumn  on  August  24. 
Linwood’s  lines,  it  will  be  seen,  assign  exactly 
three  months  to  each  of  the  four  seasons. 

Johnson  Daily. 

Pallion  Vicarage. 

The  Calendar  of  Saints  in  Sir  H.  Nicolas’s 
nDhronology  of  History  gives  St.  Urban,  Pope  and 
d Martyr,  on  May  25.  Perhaps  this  will  suit 
Boileau.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

Ploughing  by  the  Horse’s  Tail  (5"'  S.  x. 
•366.) — Harrowing,  if  not  ploughing,  by  the  horse’s 
tail  was  practised  at  a more  recent  date  than  1649, 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Scottish  Highlands. 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  testimony  of  Capt.  Burt 
in  1754,  and  since  then  of  the  author  of  Faddiana, 
and  also  of  Lord  George  Hill,  in  his  Facts  from 
Owecdore.  The  horse’s  tail  would  seem  to  have 
been  tied  to  the  harrow  without  the  further  aid  of 
harness  or  ropes  ; and  when  the  tail  had  become 
too  much  docked  for  the  work,  it  was  artificially 
lengthened  by  twisted  sticks. 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  Governor  of  a Com- 
pany (5**'  S.  X.  188.) — This  was  the  English 
Copper  Company,  1720.  It  was  presented  to  the 
Lords  Justices  as  an  illegal  company,  though  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  its  governor  (see  London 
Gazette).  The  matter  is  thus  referred  to  in  the 
Historical  Register  for  1720,  p.  304  : — 

“It  is  observable  that  before  the  Lords  Justices  caus’d 
the  order  above  mention’d  to  be  publish’d,  their  Excel- 
lencies sent  a Compliment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
acquaint  his  Royal  Highness  that  the  Company  of 
English  Copper,  of  which  his  Royal  Highness  had  been 
pleas’d  to  be  chosen  governor,  being  illegal,  they  were 
forc’d  to  involve  it  in  the  said  order,  which  Compliment 
his  Royal  Highness  receiv’d  very  graciously,  and  ther- 
upon  sent  a message  to  the  said  Company  desiring  them 
to  chuse  another  governor.” 

Oldmixon,  in  his  History  of  England  (1735, 
p.  702),  says  that  these  proceedings  were  set  on 
foot  by  the  South  Sea  Company,  who  “ were 
alarm’d  at  the  prodigious  increase  of  inferior 
bubble  companies.”  The  plea  was  that  the  com- 
panies had  exceeded  the  powers  granted  by  their 
patents.  Edward  Solly. 

Charles  Kendal  Bushe  (5"*  S.  x.  387.)— 
A beautiful  oration  of  Charles  Kendal  Bushe  on 
the  seduction  of  Lady  Cloncurry  by  Sir  John 
Piers  will  be  found  (pp.  295-6)  in  Cloncurry  and 
Ms  Times,  by  W.  J.  FitzPatrick  (Dublin,  Duffy, 
1855).  E.  G.  O’Hanlon. 


as 

“a  word  used  in  engineering  to  signify  the  hollowing  out 
of  any  place  by  the  action  of  a fall  of  water.  (It  is 
formed  from  the  noun  poof,  but  there  being  no  verb  to 
pool,  this  word  is  not  legitimate,  although  convenient.)  ” 
Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

Willoughby  of  Parham  (5^''  S.  x.  387.) — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  erroneous  writ 
created  a new  barony.  Burke  distinctly  states  it 
{Extinct  Peerage,  p.  587),  and  the  principle  was 
affirmed  in  the  Strange  case  {Cruise  on  Dignities). 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

Author  Wanted  (5“’  S.  x.  448.)— Winter 
Evenings ; or,  Luciibratio7is  07i  Life  and  Letters, 
a series  of  essays,  was  written  by  the  Rev.  V. 
Knox,  D.D.,  the  well-known  Head  Master  of  Tun- 
bridge School.  The  first  edition  appeared  without 
the  author’s  name,  but  the  preface  to  its  successor 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  essays  “ were  no  less  con- 
fidently attributed  to  their  real  author  than  if  they 
had  borne  his  name  on  their  title-page.”  The  date 
of  the  second  edition  is  1790 ; the  third  was  pub- 
lished in  1795.  Wilder  Evenings  forms  volumes 
twenty-nine  and  thirty  of  Lynam’s  collection  of 
“British  Essayists.”  Dr.  Knox  died  in  1821. 

W.  P.  Courtney. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate. 

Vicesimus  Knox,  D.D.,  1752-1821,  was  born  at 
Newington  Green,  graduated  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford,  B.A.  1775,  M.A.  1779,  and  chosen  Master 
of  Tunbridge  School  in  1778.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Philadelphia. 
He  was  ordained  priest  by  Bp.  Louth  about  1777  ; 
and  in  a memoir  of  him  in  Public  Characters, 
1803-4,  it  is  mentioned  that,  though  every  one 
gave  him  praise,  no  one  gave  him  preferment,  a 
fact  which  might  well  recall  the  words  of  the 
poet : — 

“ That  parson  knows  enough  who  knows  a duke.” 

Obituary  notices  of  Dr.  Knox  are  in  the  Gent. 
Magazine,  1821,  pt.  ii.  pp.  279-81 ; the  Monthly 
Magazine,  vol.  lii.  pp.  275-6  ; and  the  Amiual 
Biography  and  Obituary  for  1822,  pp.  360-63. 

His  father  was  also  named  Vicesimus  Knox. 
He  entered  Merchant  Tay Ions’  School  in  1744, 
graduated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  became 
under-master  at  M.  T.  School  in  1753,  and  Master 
of  Tunbridge  School  1772.  A few  notes  about 
him  are  to  be  found  in  Wilson’s  History  of  Mer- 
chant Taylors’  School.  In  a reference  to  his 
appointment  as  usher  (p.  457),  Mr.  Wilson  ob- 
serves that  the  Knocks  family  have  spelt_  their 
name  variously  at  ditferent  times  ; in  1760  it  was 
spelt  Knocli.  I have  found  nothing  to  show  that 
there  was  any  relationship  between  Dr.  Vicesimus 
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Knox  and  the  Eanfurly  family,  of  which  Dr. 
Knox,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  was  a member,  and  the 
probabilities  appear  against  any  relationship. 

Mr.  Walford  is  perhaps  a little  severe  in  his 
criticism  upon  the  Winter  Evenings.  Judged  by 
the  standard  of  the  present  time  he  is  certainly 
right,  but  they  were  thought  highly  of  when  they 
appeared.  Tlie  Annual  Register,  1821,  p.  242, 
says  of  them,  “ They  place  the  author  high  as  a 
writer  of  moral  essays " ; and  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  speaking  of  him  generally  as  an  essayist, 
observes,  “ He  is  a man  to  be  praised  as  often  as 
he  is  named.”  There  is  a good  list  of  his  works  in 
Allibone,  but  I do  not  find  in  it  the  Sgnrit  of 
Despotism,  which  was  published  anonymously,  and 
afterwards  suppressed.  In  the  Monthly  MagarAve 
this  is  characterized  as  “ the  first  political  classic 
in  our  language.”  Edward  Solly. 

The  writer  was  Vicesiraus  Knox  the  younger,  of 
St.  John’s  Coll.,  Oxford,  whose  works,  in  7 vols. 
8vo.,  with  a biographical  preface,  were  published 
in  1824.  The  first  edition  of  his  Winter  Even- 
ings was  in  3 vols.  12mo.,  Lond.,  1788  ; the  second 
edition,  bearing  the  author’s  name,  appeared  in 
1790.  W.  H.  Allnutt. 

Oxford. 

Grafton’s  (the  Printer)  Device  (5*’'  S.  x. 
469.) — C.  W.  S.  is  very  bold  when  he  says  that 
“ suscipite  insitum  verbum”  is  not  in  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James.  If  he  will  turn  to  his  Vulgate  he 
will  find  it,  St.  Janies,  first  chapter,^  twenty-first 
verse.  W.  S.  S. 

[“  laco.  I.”  is  thus  explained.] 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Fairy  Tales,  their  Origin  and  Meaning:  with  some 
A ccount  of  Dzeellers  in  Fairyland.  By  John  Thackray 
Bunce.  (Macmilhm  & Co.) 

No  one  would  f;uess  . from  the  title-page  of  this  pretty 
hook,  that  Mr,  John  Tiiackray  Bunce  is  the  author  of  a 
History  of  the  Corporation  of  B irmingham,  that  blissful 
fairyland  of  party  into  which  no  Conservative  monster 
is  ever  allowed  to  inti'ude.  Perhaps  the  same  enthusiasm 
which  led  him  to  glorify  Birmingham  has  transported 
him,  on  the  present  occasion,  into  a belief  that  the 
Aryan  race  were  the  inventors  of  every  fairy  stoi'y  and 
heroic  tale  that  ever  was.  That,  at  any  rate,  seems  to 
be  the  burden  of  his  book.  But  those  miserable  Tories 
the  Chinese,  those  antiquated  fossils  the  Eskimo  and  the 
Aztecs,  those  stupid  barbarians  tbe  Zulus,  have  some 
right  to  exclaim  (outside  the  doors  of  Paradise)  “ Are  we 
Aryans!  And  are  not  many  of  these  very  stories  found 
amongst  MS  .2  ” This  indeed  is  the  chief  blemish  of  an  other- 
wise laudable  attempt ; for  Mr.  Bunce’s  little  volume  is 
meant  as  a sort  of  primer  of  comparative  mythology  for 
children.  Mr.  Bunce  is  a great  Solar-myth  man,  too  ; 
and  knows  all  about  Ushas  the  Dav/n,  and  the  milking 
of  the  Heavenly  Cows,  and  Psyche,  and  Eurydice,  and 
how  Rustum  is  the  sunset  and  Zohrab  “either  the  moon 
or  the  rising  sun” — only  fancy  a boy  reading  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  splendid  poem  with  such  a commen- 


tary on  it  as  that  ! But  Sir  G.  W.  Cox  is  a strong  tower 
of  refuge  in  matters  of  this  kind  ; and  after  all,  whether 
we  like  these  views  or  not,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr. 
Bunce  has  done  his  work  extremely  well,  so  far  as  the 
Aryans  are  concerned.  He  has  given  an  intelligible  and 
agreeable  sketch  of  their  chaiacter  and  migrations,  and 
has  exbibiteii  in  an  attractive  way  the  undoubted  con- 
sanguinity (so  to  speak),  and  sometimes  the  inner  mean- 
ing, of  many  old  and  familiar  stories,  Greek,  Oriental, 
Teutonic,  and  other.  AVe  were  disposed  at  first  to  suspect 
that,  for  boys  and  girls,  this  blendingof  esotericphilosopby 
and  story-telling  would  be  even  as  the  mixture  of  the 
powder  and  the  jam  ; but  after  reading  the  book  we  grate- 
fully discriminate  the  abundant  j cm,  and  accept  Mr. 
Bunce’s  own  statement  that  his  work  has  already  been 
found  interesting  to  young  people  in  the  form — a form 
which  accounts  for  its  many  repetitions — of  oral  lectures. 
Nay,  we  will  go  further  : we  will  add  that  the  bec-t  of 
Mr.  Bunce’s  story-telling  goes  near  to  remind  one  of 
Mr.  Ralston’s.  And  they  who  have  heard  Mr.  Ralston 
will  know  what  a compliment  that  is. 

BexoicFs  Select  Fables  of  JE sop  and  Others.  (Longmans 
& Co.) 

This  is  a new  issue  of  the  book  which  enjoys  so  pleasant 
an  immortality,  reprinted  from  the  Newcastle  edition  of 
1784,  and  comprises  impressions  from  the  blocks  which, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  rendered  almost 
innumerable  impressions,  remain  surprisingly  clear  and 
fresh — good  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  preserve  the  greater 
part  of  their  charm.  AVith  this  is  the  capital  illustrated 
i reface  of  Mr.  E.  Pearson,  a popular  and  careful  essay  on 
the  works  of  Bewick.  AVhat  delicious  homely  grace  there 
is  about  even  the  simplest  and  most  formal  of  these  cuts  ! 
Turn  to  the  oval  view  prefixed  to  fable  xxv.,  p.  304  — a 
study  of  a trim  cottage  garden,  with  its  low  wooden  rail 
and  square  gate,  regular  English  carpenter’s  work;  its 
rectangular  beds,  neat  even  paths  crossing  each  other; 
its  parlour  window-sash  let  down  at  the  top,  so  as  to  give 
air  to  the  bird  which  swings  in  the  cage,  which  is  so  hung 
as  to  be  safe  from  prowling  cats,  and  where  its  song  may 
be  heard  within  and  without  the  house;  the  pine  boughs 
droop  beyond  the  ordered  fence,  the  holm  oak  grows  in 
the  garden  and  overhangs  the  path,  the  creeper  clings 
to  the  house  side.  It  is  the  smallest  of  English  pastorals, 
a little  home  in  a British  Arcady.  There  are  scores  of 
designs  here,  so  simple,  so  true,  and  so  sweet  that  they 
are  ineffably  pathetic.  AVhat  can  be  more  welcome  than 
such  a book  ! It  is  a pleasure  to  know  that  the  Misses 
Bewick  have  decided  to  enrich  the  British  Museum  with 
their  noble  collection  of  proofs  of  the  choicest  kinds 
from  the  works  of  John  and  Thomas  Bewick,  about  a 
thousand  in  number,  which  form  a standard  gathering  of 
specimens  of  the  famous  woodcuts.  These  will  remain 
in  the  British  Museum  for  all  time,  and  serve  to  test  the 
claims  that  even  now  are  frequently  advanced  on  behalf 
of  the  productions  of  pupils,  journeymen,  imitators,  and 
forgers,  to  be  genuine  pieces  of  the  art  of  the  famous 
Newcastle  artists. 
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Mr.  Henry  Frowde,  of  the  Oxford  Bible  AVarehouse, 
has  just  sent  forth  the  Oxford  Bible  for  Teachers,  and  in 
different  sizes.  The  small  quarto  edition  is  admirable. 
In  addition  to  the  authorized  text  and  Dr.  Blayney’s 
references,  there  are  given  a series  of  analytical  notes  and 
summaries  of  the  several  books;  historical,  chronological, 
and  geographical  tables  ; lists  of  animals,  birds,  reptiles, 
plants,  &c.,  found  in  Scripture;  tables  of  weights, 
measures,  time,  and  money;  a list  of  words  obsolete  or 
ambiguous ; a new  Index  to  the  Bible  ; the  new  Oxford 
Concord-ance ; a dictionary  of  scripture  proper  names, 
with  references  to  the  passages  where  they  occur;  and 
a series  of  coloured  maps. 
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It  appears  that  the  late  Jlr.  Pickering  suggested  to 
our  good  friend  Mr.  Robert  Roberts  of  Boston  tliat  he 
should  bring  out  “ a good  library  edition  of  More’s 
Utopia,  a reprint  of  Dibdin's.”  This,  one  might  say, 
dying  request  Mr.  Roberts  has  most  religiously  performed, 
for  the  volume  before  us  is  certainly  an  edition  de  luxe. 
We  must  he  allowed  to  express  our  extreme  regret  that, 
owing  to  ill  health,  this  is  the  last  book  Mr.  Roberts  will 
print. 

Messrs.  IIardwicke  & Bogue’s  Health  Primers 
promise  to  accomplish  a most  useful  work.  Prematnre 
Death:  its  Promotion  a7id  Prevention, — Alcohol:  its  Use 
and  A luse, — Exercise  and  Training, — and  The  House 
and  its  Surroundinf/s,  form  the  titles  of  the  small  volumes 
now  before  us, and  we  may  look  forward  toother  subjects 
being  competently  dealt  with. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  want  Letts’s  diaries  and 
almanacks  do  not  satisfy.  With  a view  to  meeting  some 
new  requirement.  The  Tablet-Diary  and  BMting-Pad, 
and  a bjx  of  key  and  other  labels,  are  the  new  features 
for  1870. 

Do  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  make  A Continental 
Tour  0/  Eight  Days  for  Forty-  four  Shillings  I Then  let 
them  take  counsel  with  “ A Journey-man”  by  applying 
to  Messrs.  Sampson,  Low  & Co.  for  the  interesting  little 
volume  narrating  his  experiences,  and  bearing  the  above 
title. 


Henry  Huth. — AVe  suppose  there  are  few  of  our 
readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  Henry 
Huth.  In  that  which  is  so  dear  to  them,  the  study  of 
ancient  books  and  things  gone  by,  he  took  the  liveliest 
interest,  and  furthered  their  study  first  of  all  by  collect- 
ing, at  a cost  never  before  probably  incurred  by  any 
private  person  in  the  same  pursuit,  the  choicest  of  choice 
libraries,  re)ilete  with  books  such  as  the  ordinary  collec- 
tor only  reads  and  dreams  of,  and  next  by  the  compilation 
of  a catalogue,  so  that  it  might  be  of  use  to  all  students. 
From  the  days  when  he  was  first  attracted,  as  he  would 
relate,  by  the  sight  of  a curious  old  book  in  the  shop  of 
the  late  Mr.  Baldock  in  Holborn,  now  nearly  fifty  years 
since,  till  the  very  day  of  his  lamented  death,  literature 
and  books  had  been  the  special  pleasure  of  his  life,  and 
the  formation  of  a library  second  to  no  private  collection 
in  Europe  has  been  the  result  of  his  earnest  pursuit  of 
his  favourite  object.  The  catalogue  of  his  library,  of 
which  we  have  seen  some  portion  already  printed, 
will,  if  completed,  be  a work  to  which  readers  of 
" N.  & Q.”  will  turn  with  continual  advantage,  for  Mr. 
Huth’s  object  in  the  compilation  of  it  has  been  to  give 
the  titles  of  all  his  books  with  the  most  scrupulous 
accuracy.  Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  make  use  of 
bibliographical  works  will  be  aware  how  rare  it  is  to  find 
this  seemingly  simple  matter  conscientiously  carried  out. 

Mr.  Huth  was  for  many  years  a member  of  the  Philo- 
'biblion  Society,  but  on  the  last  occasion  that  the  members 
met  at  his  house  he  was  so  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
books  by  the  sight  of  a learned  member  with  his  arms 
crossed  on  an  open  Caxton,  which  was  piled  on  the  top 
of  three  or  four  other  books  of  equal  rarity,  that  he 
.shortly  sent  in  his  resignation,  though  he  afterwards 
consented  to  allow  his  name  to  remain  as  a member  of 
the  society.  All  who  ever  asked  his  assistance  in  literary 
research  will  bear  testimony  to  his  unvarying  courtesy 
and  liberality  in  lending  the  moat  valuable  books  in  his 
library  or  verifying  references  himself. 

Mr.  Huth  was  too  fond  of  quietude  and  retirement  to 
mix  much  in  society,  but  by  those  who  enjoyed  his 
private  friendship  his  memory  will  ever  be  held  sacred 
as  one  of  the  worthiest,  kindest,  and  most  estimable  of 
men. 


1 HE  Cr.vce  Collecticin  at  SotJTu  Kensington 

There  are  now  suspended  at  South  Kensington,  in  some 
four  thousand  frames,  a selection  from  the  collection  of 
prints  and  original  drawings  illustrating  the  topographical 
history  of  London  formed  by  the  late  Frederick  Grace 
and  since  his  death,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  carefully 
edited  and  catalogued  by  his  son.  When  we  say  that 
a large  proportion  of  these  frames  contain  from  two  to 
five  illustrations  the  reader  will  understand  that  this 
'•  selection  ” is  not  a very  small  one ; yet  we  find  that, 
solely  for  want  of  space  in  the  galleries  occupied,  some 
interesting  district^,  such  as  Southwark,  are  not  repre- 
sented on  the  walls.  The  importance  of  the  collection 
as  a whole  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  what  are 
exhibited  consist,  to  a large  extent,  of  scarce  prints  and 
original  drawings,  some  of  considerable  artistic  merit  as 
well  as  of  great  interest.  Among  the  drawings  we  find 
many  by  well-known  men  : Paul  Sandby,  R.A.,  is  well 
represented,  as  also  is  his  pupil  Schnebellie.  Capon— who 
prided  himself  on  his  accuracy — Varley,  De  Wint,  Pyne, 
and  Rowlandson  the  caricaturist  contribute  to  the 
illustration  of  the  picturesque  river-side.  There  are  also 
Dr,  Stukeley’s  original  draft  of  a plan  of  Roman  London, 
and  an  extremely  interesting  ancient  plan  of  the  “Greye 
Friers  ” precinct,  afterwards  Christ's  Hospital.  Among 
the  prints  are  very  numerous  examples  by  Hollar,  Vischer, 
Kip,  and  Buck.  The  Great  Fire  is  welt  illustrated;  so 
are  the  various  “ Frost  Fairs  ” on  the  Thames.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  in  many  cases  the  inscriptions  on  the 
prints  convey  curious  information,  as  the  prints  them- 
selves often  contain  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
costumes,  habits,  and  manners  of  their  time.  The 
exhibited  portion  of  the  collection  will  probably  be  a 
very  agreeable  surprise  to  most  antiquaries,  no  less  than 
to  the  general  public. 

AVe  understand  that  some  friends  of  the  late  Thomas 
Wright,  M.A,,  F.S.A.,  propose  to  purchase  by  subscrip- 
tion a marble  bust  of  the  well-known  archmologist,  by 
Joseph  Durham,  R.A.,  from  Mrs.  Wright,  and  to  place  it 
in  some  public  hall  or  library.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the 
subscriptions  received  may  enable  the  treasurer,  Mr.  T. 
P.  Dillon  Croker,  F.S.A.,  to  give  Mrs.  Wright  substantial 
proof  of  the  high  regard  in  which  her  late  husband’s 
services  to  literature  and  archaeology  are  held,  at  a time 
when  her  recent  losses  will  make  it  most  acceptable. 

Folk-Lore  Society. — The  Folk-Lore  Peecord,  No.  I. 
The  first  publication  of  this  new  society  is,  it  must  be 
admitted,  well  timed.  It  contains  much  wliich  will  no 
doubt  be  relished  alike  by  the  members  and  the  folk-lore 
loving  public  generally.  In  addition  to  a collection  of 
West  Sussex  superstitions  by  Mrs.  Latham,  with  notes  on 
the  plant-lore  by  IMr.  Britten,  there  will  be  found  in  it 
papers  on  French  folk-lore  by  Mr.  Lang,  on  folk  tales  by 
Mr.  Ralston,  on  Italian  folk-lore  by  Mr.  Coote,  tales  and 
superstitions  of  the  Japanese  and  of  the  Hidatsa  Indians, 
note  on  Chaucer’s  Night  Spell  by  Mr.  Thoms,  &e.  It 
contains  many  folk-lore  notes  and  queries,  and  notices 
connected  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  which  it  is 
the  special  object  of  the  society  to  popularize. 


to  CorrcSpaitlfeiits. 

We  nutst  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  bo  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

B.  H.  J. — Sir  Walter  Scott,  Border  Anticguities  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  nnd 
Provincial  Antiquities  of  Scotland  ; Rev.  G.  Ridpath, 
Border  History  of  England,  and  Scotland;  James  Hogg 
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(Ettrick  Shei)herJ),  Tales  and  Slelclies ; and  The  Old 
and  New  Statistical  Accounts  of  Scotland. 

Presbyter  Gyrviancs.— AVe  would  forward  a prepaid 
letter  to  our  correspondent.  < 

Abiiba. — Thanks  for  your  little  volume — published  in 
1874.  Did  ivo  receive  the  other  parts  1 

Exile  writes  : — “ Can  any  one  tell  me  of  a History  of 
the  Huguenots  (not  Smiles’s)  1 ’’ 

E'.  AV.  Eyton. — AYe  have  forwarded  your  letter  to 
Tewaes. 

J.  0. — AVe  have  forwarded  the  book. 

C.  M. — It  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
AYellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


WANTED,  Copies  of  MORNING  POST  of 

Saturday*  Dec.  17,  and  Friday,  Dec.  2:^,  18G3  ; also  of  The 
C3RK  DAILY  11 ERALD  of  ilonday,  Aug.  b,  and  Wednesday,  Aug.  5, 
Address,  stating  price,  to  C.,  care  of  Mr.  Thatcher,  btationer. 
College  Green,  Bristol. 

NOW  COMPLETE. 

AMOIE^T  GLASSiGS  FOR  EIOLISR  READERS. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  AV.  LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.A. 

Crown  8yo.  price  23.  6d.  per  Volume. 


This  day  is  published, 

PINDAR. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  MORICE,  M.A., 

Assistant-Master  in  Rugby  School ; 

Fellow  of  Queen’s  College. 

Forming  the  Twenty-eighth  Afolume,  which 
Concludes  the  Series. 


Books  (Second-Hand  Miscellaneous),  PtE- 

MAINDERS,  &C.-C.  HERBERT.  Enulish  and  Foreign  Book- 
Seiler,  60.  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C.  CATALOGUE  free  on  receipt 
of  Two  Stamps.  Libraries,  Old  Books,  and  Parchment  purchased. 

^HEAP  BOOKS. — Erookbuyers  should  send  to 

W 19,  St-  Werburgh  Street,  Chester,  for  J.  W.  P.  EDWARDS’S 
catalogues  of  CHEAP  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS.  Issued 
Monthly,  and  sent  free  to  buyers. 

QECOND-H  AN  D BOOK  sToITe, 

O 25,  LOSEBY  LANE,  LEICESTER. 

WITHERS  & FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY  CATALOGUES, 

Gratis  and  post  free. 

Containing  Latest  Purchases  of  Rare,  Early  Printed,  and  Curious- 
Works,  Library  Editions  of  Standard  Authors,  Theological,  Illus- 
trated, and  Miscellaneous  Books. 

pHAUCER’S  HEAD  BOOK  CATALOGUE, 

BIRMINGHAM.— Now  ready,  No.  97,  the  Christmas  Number, 
containing  many  of  the  best  Library  Editions  of  Standard  Authors, 
and  Books  in  all  Classes  of  Literature,  with  their  prices,  dates,  and 
condition,  gratis.— William  Downing,  the  sign  “Chaucer’s  Head,” 
74,  Nc  .v-street,  Birmingham. 


WORKS  on  TOBACCO,  SNUFF,  &c.— Book- 

sellers  having  Books  on  Tobacco,  Snuff,  &c.,  or  Magazines, 
Journals,  or  Newspapers  containing  Articles  on  the  subject,  are  invited 
to  leport  such  to  the  Office  of  COPE’S  TOBACCO  PLANT,  10,  Lord 
Nelson  Street,  Liverpool. 


M 


ACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINi:, 

No.  2yi,  for  JANUARY.  Price  Is. 

Contents  of  the  Ntimber. 

1.  “ HAWORTH’S.”  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Author  of  “ That 

Lass  o’  Lowrie’s.”  Chapters  XVI.— XXII. 

2.  IL  TEATRO  ITALIANO  CONTEMPORANEO.  ISOO— 1876.  By 

Catherine  Mary  Phillimore. 

3.  TRAFALGAR  : a Palinode.  By  F.  T.  Palgrave. 

4.  METHODS  of  SICK  RELIEF. 

5.  AMERICA  REDIVIVA.  By  John  W.  Cross. 

6.  LIFE  in  LOVING.  From  Catullus.  By  H,  F.  Eramwell. 

7.  TWO  APGPIAN  REFUGEES.  By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards. 

8.  A DOUBTING  HEART.  By  Miss  Keary.  Cnapters  XVII 

XVIII. 

9.  COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE  and  the  ROYAL  ITALIAN 

OPERA. 

10.  The  HISTORICAL  ASPECT  of  the  UNITED  STATES.  By  the 
Dean  of  Westminster. 

London:  MACMILLAN  & CO. 


COLLINSON  & LOCK. 


The  other  Volumes  contain 
HOMER  : the  ILIAD.  By  the  Editor. 

HOMER  : the  ODYSSEY.  By  the  Editor. 

HERODOTUS.  By  G.  0.  Swayne,  M.A. 

CjESAR.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

VIRGIL.  By  the  Editor. 

HORACE.  By  Theodore  Martin,  C.B. 
iESCIITLUS.  By  the  Bishop  of  Colombo. 

XENOPHON.  By  Sir  Alex.  Grant,  Bart. 

CICERO.  By  the  Editor. 

SOPHOCLES.  By  C.  W.  Collins,  M.A. 

PLINY.  By  A.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J”.  Brodribb,  M.A. 
EURIPIDES.  By  W Bodham  Donne. 

JUVENAL.  By  E.  Walford.  M.A. 

ARISTOPHANES.  By  the  Editor. 

HESIOD  and  THEOGNIS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Davies,  M.A. 

PLAUTUS  and  TERENCE.  By  the  Editor. 

TACITUS.  By  W.  Bodham  Donne. 

LUCIAN.  By  the  Editor. 

PLATO.  By  C.  W.  Collins,  M.A. 

The  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  By  Lord  Neaves. 

LIVY.  By  the  Editor. 

OVID.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Church,  M.A. 

CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  and  PROPERTIUS.  By  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Davies,  M.A. 

DEMOSTHENES.  By  Rev.  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A. 

ARISTOTLE.  By  Sir  Alex.  Grant,  Bart. 

THUCYDIDES.  By  the  Editor. 

LUCRETIUS.  By  W.  H.  Mallock,  M.A, 

The  above  Twenty-Eight  Volumes  meiy  also  be  had  bound  in  Fourteen, 
with  calf  or  vellum  back,  price  'it.  K8. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


AUTISTIC  FURNITURE  IN  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  STYLE. 

Inexpensive. 

Soundly  constructed. 

Most  finished  workmanship. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  WOODWORK  FOR  INTERIORS, 
Staircases,  Wall  Panelling, 
Ceilings,  Windows, 

Mantel-pieces,  and  Doors. 

CURTAIN  FABRICS  OF  SILK,  WOOL,  AND  COTTON, 

Of  Special  Designs 
and  Colours. 

Reproductions  of  Old  Brocades. 

DECORATIVE  WALL  AND  CEILING  PAPERS. 

COLLINSON  & LOCK, 

i((9,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


STEAMBOAT  ACCIDENTS!  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

ACCIDEN'IS  OF  ALL  lONDS 
Insured  against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

The  Oldest  and  Large>ft  Accidental  Assurance  Company. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  KINNAIRD,  Chairman. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1^000,000. 

Annual  Income,  £210^000. 

A fixed  sum  in  case  of  Death  by  Accident,  and  a Weekly  Allowance 
in  the  event  of  Injury,  may  be  secured  at  moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  allowed  to  Insurers  of  Five  Years’  standing. 
ACCIDENTS  OCCUR  DAILY!! 

£1,230,000  have  been  paid  as  COMPENSATION. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or 
64.  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 
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JAMES  PARKER  A CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  ARCH/EOLOGY  OF  ROME. 

By  JOHN  HENRY  PARKER,  C.B. 

In  separate  Volumes,  each  complete  in  itself. 


iPart  1.  The  Primitive  Fortifications,  and 

! Buildings  of  the  Time  of  the  Kings.  With  Plates  in  Photo- 
engraving, Plans,  and  Diagrams,  ii&cond  Edition,  now  readi/, 

I 8vo.  cloth,  price  ih  is. 

[Part  2.  The  Walls  and  Gates  of  Rome,  of  the 

Time  of  the  Empire  and  the  Popes.  With  so  Plates,  in  Photo- 
j engraving.  Plane,  and  Diagrams.  Second  Edition,  many  ready. 

iPart  3.  The  Historical  Construction  of  Walls, 

With  Plates  in  Photo-engraving,  Plans,  and  Diagrams.  Second 
Edition,  in  the  press. 

Part  4.  The  Twelve  Egyptian  Obelisks,  With 

English  Translations  of  the  ilieroglyphics,  which  contain  the 
History  of  each  Obelisk  in  Egypt,  and  the  hatin  Inscriptions 
which  record  their  removal  to  Rome.  Second  Edition,  now  ready, 
with  8 Plates,  8vo.  5s  To  which  are  added  English  Translations  of 
the  Hieroglyphics  on  them ; those  on  the  Obelisk  made  in  Egypt 
for  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  now  translated  for  the  first  time  for 
this  Work,  by  Dr.  BIRcH  ; also  his  Notes  on  Obelisks;  the 
Chapters  on  this  Subject  in  Pliny  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus: 
and  Professor  DONALDSON'S  LECTURE  on  OBELISKS,  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects. 

Parts  5 and  6.  The  Forum  Romanum,  and 

the  Via  Sacra.  With  46  Plates  and  2 Plans.  The  Two  Parts  in 
One  Volume.  8vo.  cloth,  l5s.  These  Two  Parts  were  iss'*ted  as  Vol. 
II , not  in  print  at  present. 

Part  7.  The  Colosseum  at  Rome,  compared 

with  other  Amphitheatres.  With  36  Plates.  Medium  8vo.  cloth, 
lOs.  Cd. 


Part  8.  The  Aqueducts  of  Rome,  traced  from 

their  Sources  to  their  Mouths.  With  36  Plates,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
Medium  8vo.  cloth,  15g. 

Part  9.  The  Tombs  in  and  near  Rome,  with 

the  Columbaria  and  the  Painted  Tombs  on  the  Via  Latina.  With 
24  Plates  in  Photo-engraving. 

Part  10.  Mythology  in  Funereal  Sculpture, 

and  Early  Christian  Sculpture.  With  16  Plates.  These  Two  Parts 
in  One  I’oZftuie.  8vo.  15s. 

Part  11,  Church  and  Altar  Decorations  in 

Rome,  including  Mosaic  Pictures  and  Cosmati  Work.  With  20 
Plates  and  numerous  Diagrams.  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6tZ. 


Part  12.  The  Catacombs;  or.  Ancient  Ceme- 

teries of  Rome.  With  24  Plates  and  Plans.  Medium  Svo.  cloth, 

15s. 

Part  13.  Early  and  Medigeval  Castles;  or. 

Palaces  and  Gardens.  With  16  Plates  and  Plans.  Also  a Complete 
Account  of  the  Excavations  in  Rome  from  1860  to  the  Present 
Time. 

Part  14.  The  Temple  of  Roma,  and  the  Marble 

Plan  of  Rome,  originally  under  the  Porticue  of  it.  With  23  Plates, 
giving  Outlines  of  all  the  Fragments  of  this,  now  in  the  Capitoline^ 
Museum.  These  Two  Parts  in  One  Volume,  in  the  press. 


HISTORICAL  TALES. 

ILLUSTRATING  THE  CHIEF  EVENTS  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 
BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN. 

Twenty-Nine  Numbers  at  One  Shilling  each,  limp  cloth;  or  arranged  in  Six  Volumes,  cloth  lettered,  price  5s.  each. 

ADDITIONAL  VOLUMES  TO  THE  SERIES. 

ENGLAND:  Mediaeval  Period.  Containing  The  Orphan  of  Evesham;  or,  the 

Jews  of  the  Mendicant  Orders— Mark's  Wedding  ; or,  Lollardy— The  White  Bose  of  Lynden  ; or,  the  Monks  and  the  Bible— The  Prior's 
Ward ; or,  the  Broken  U nity  of  the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  ADAMS,  Vicar  of  Dry  Sandford,  Author  of  “ Wilton  of  Cuthbert’s,’* 
“ Schoolboy  Honour,”  &c.  With  4 Illustrations  on  Wood.  Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  53. 

The  ANDREDS-WEALD ; or,  the  House  of  Michelham : a Tale  of  the  Norman 

Conquest.  By  the  Rev.  A,  D.  CRAKE,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  Author  of  “ ..Emilias,”  “ Alf gar  the  Dane,”  &c* 
With  4 IllustraHons  by  Louisa  Taylor.  Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  58. 

WINCHESTER  COLLEGE. 

Post  Svo.  cloth,  503  pp.  with  19  Illustrations,  103.  6d. 

WYKEHAMICA : a History  of  Winchester  CoUege  and  Commoners,  from  the 

Foundation  to  the  Present  Day.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

London:  JAMES  PARKER  & CO.  3/7,  STRAND;  and  OXFORD. 


THE  OBER  AMMERGAU  PASSION  PLAY. 

Now  ready,  demy  Svo.  sewed,  price  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  8d. 

The  PENNY  POST : an  Illustrated  Magazine  for  all  Readers  for  the  Year 

3878,  containing,  inclusive  of  the  usual  matter.  The  HOMES  of  BEXLEY,  by  Ellen  Lipscomb— DAVID  BRAHAM--The  BAVARIAN 
(Ober  Ammergau)  PASSION  PLAYS-“The  SCHOOL  of  the  CRO.SS.”  by  Edward  Legge,  Barnster-at-Law-NOT  GKUDINGLY,  by 
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THE  L.iXCASHIRE  BORDER. 

To  the  student  of  dialect — of  spoken  dialect  I 
mean — it  is  a pleasant  surprise  if  he  come  suddenly 
upon  the  watershed,  so  to  say,  of  two  forms  of 
speech,  where  his  own  ears  advise  him  of  a sharp 
and  accurate  limit  between  this  form  and  that. 
Such  an  experience  was  enjoyed  by  some  of  us, 
last  October,  at  a shooting-box  on  the  West  York- 
shire moors ; a land  of  great  and  various  natural 
interest  in  other  ways  besides  that  of  dialect. 
Placed  at  the  very  edge  of  a commanding  height, 
we  looked  down,  eastward  and  northward,  upon 
"the  woods  and  farms  and  villages  of  the  Craven 
dales  ; upon  Marton,  the  old  home  (ruined  by  a 
modern  purchaser)  of  the  Hebers,  and  Eshton, 
once  the  seat  of  Miss  Cnrrer’s  famous  library  ; 
upon  Malham  Cove  and  Gordale  Scar,  and  away 
to  Ingleborongh  and  Penygant,  and  the  still  nobler 
hills  of  Cumberland.  But  westward  the  wild 
moors  of  the  Lancashire  Border  came  up  even  to 
our  doors  ; twenty  miles  of  glorious  mountain 
country,  breezy  and  free  as  ever,  though  in  the 
deep  valleys  around  it  many  a modern  town  now 
frets  and  sweats  and  seethes  and  roars  in  all  the 
agony  of  trade.  From  our  garden  gate  the  grouse 
could  be  heard  calling  nightly ; and  the  whole  ^ 


landscape  on  that  side  was  one  solemn  glory  of 
purple  and  rich  brown  heather,  streaked  here  and 
there  with  green  of  stunted  oak  or  ash,  in  the  dell 
of  a mountain  stream,  and  dotted  with  little  grey 
stone  farmsteads,  few  and  far  between.  Not  a 
road  visible,  except  the  cart  track  that  leads  over 
high  pastures  up  to  our  house  ; but  we  know  that 
the  Roman  way,  still  broad  and  sound,  runs  along 
the  hilly  horizon  yonder,  so  that  we  too  have  had 
our  place  in  the  empire. 

Then,  again,  it  is  a land  of  bye-names,  a land 
where  surnames  are  uncared  for  and  almost  un- 
known. Even  our  friend’s  little  boy  is  called 
Johnny  o’  Mount,  from  the  name  of  his  father’s 
house  ; and  in  like  manner  every  lad  and  lass  and 
rnan  and  matron  has  a name  that  truly  expresses 
his  relation  to  the  soil  or  to  some  other  person. 
Across  this  land  it  was  that  I started  on  foot,  one 
lovely  autumn  morning  to-year,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  reaching  Haworth  over  the  trackless  moors. 

“ Haworth  '?  ” said  a waller  who  was  at  work  near 
the  house— a rough  hut  intelligent  native — “ Ha- 
worth 1 why,  that ’s  where  Charlotte  lived  ! ” 
“Yes;  do  you  know  any  of  her  books'?” — “Aye, 

I ’ve  read  ’em  all.  She  was  a rare  woman  was 
Charlotte,”  added  he  ; “ eh  ! I could  ha’  liked  to 
ha’  spent  a week  wi’  Charlotte.”  I fear  the  waller 
was  a rara  avis,  and  that  Charlotte,  in  her  own 
country,  is  postponed  to  the  penny  pulpit  or  the 
local  paper.  Well,  all  this  talk,  and  all  other  talk 
of  the  kind,  was  of  course  delivered  in  the  Craven 
dialect  ; and  I had  not  reckoned  on  any  other, 
though  I knew  that  Lancashire  was  but  a very  few 
miles  off.  But,  after  plunging  into  the  first  hollow 
of  the  moorland,  and  rising  again  by  a clear  stream 
in  a dingle  called  Fidler’s  Clough,  I came  upon  a 
row  of  three  ancient  cottages,  standing  all  alone  on 
the  hill  side.  At  each  door  stood  a woman,  one 
at  her  wash-tub,  another  combing  out  her  long 
black  hair;  and  the  third,  a very  handsome  old 
dame  with  fine  aquiline  features,  came  forward  to 
show  me  the  way.  Like  the  others,  like  all  women 
hereabouts,  she  wore  clog  shoon,  brass  tipped  and 
iron  bound  ; but  she  also  wore  the  close  white  cap, 
and  the  cotton  bed-gown,  and  the  short,  striped 
linsey  kirtle  of  Lancashire.  In  dress  and  in  feature 
she  was  the  very  marrow  of  many  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  mine  at  the  further  side  of  that  great 
county  ; and  when  she  and  the  other  two  women 
opened  their  mouths,  the  sounds  I heard  were  not 
those  I had  heard  from  the  waller : they  were  pure 
Lancashire  sounds,  with  only  a touch  of  Graven 
here  and  there.  'To  take  one  word  only.  Half  a 
mile  off,  at  the  next  farm  on  the  Yorkshire  side, 
every  one  had  said  hooses,  but  Cld  Mary  and  her 
neighbours  said  hahses.  “ Cld  IMarj',”  that  is  her 
only  name  ; for  why,  she  has  been  there  so  long  (I 
was  told)  that  nobody  knows  what  else  to  call  her. 

A mile  or  so  further,  just  as  I struck  the  Roman  way 
where  it  looks  down  on  the  glens  of  Lothcrsdale, 
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there  appeared  another  human  being — a rosy- 
cheeked  and  ruddy-handed  lass,  returning  to  the 
little  farm  where  she  lives  alone  with  her  father. 
Hannah  o’  Will’s  o’  IVM’s  (for  that  was  her  name) 
had  the  grave  and  self-possessed  air  whicli  belongs 
to  Lancashire  peasant  girls;  and  she,  too,  spake 
with  me  in  a tongue  that  w-as  Lancashire  just 
dashed  with  Craven.  “Yo  med  gan,”  said  she, 
pointing  afar  with  her  laborious  huger,  “ throofi' 
yon  steel-’oyle  at  lo-an  end  ; reet  agaan  them 
hahses,  yo  known,”— in  which  sentence  there  is 
only  one  word,  steel-’oyle,  that  is  not  pure  Lanca- 
shire. And  her  intonation  was  Lancashire  too  ; 
that  peculiar  roundness  of  the  o sound,  produced 
by  a compression  of  the  nostrils,  was  perfect  in  her 
and  in  those  whom  I had  j^et  to  meet.  I met  no 
one  till  I reached  the  “ stile-hole”;  and  there,  after 
a long  and  roundabout  drive,  stood  my  friend’s 
dog-cart,  with  some  adventurous  ladies  on  board. 
A trusty  dalesman  for  driver,  and  a strong  sure- 
footed horse,  took  us  on  for  miles,  up  and  down, 
by  rough  cart  tracks,  over  the  unenclosed  peat 
moss,  hloorland  sheep  were  started  here  and  there ; 
sometimes  we  passed  a picturesque  homestead  of 
grey  stone,  with  mullioned  windows  and  labelled 
door,  having  1702  or  1685  carved  above  it  ; and 
at  last  we  met  two  maidens  walking  lightly  up 
the  steep  together.  “ Factory  girls  ! ” cried  some 
one  ; “ -what  have  factory  girls  to  do  here  1 ” Yes, 
their  dress  showed  that  they  were  factory  girls, 
but  how  difierent  from  the  limp  and  languid  crea- 
tures of  Leeds  and  Bradford  ! Sisters  they  were 
evidently — tall,  handsome  lasses,  with  glowing 
cheeks  and  bare  round  rosy  arms,  each  wearing  a 
scarlet  kerchief  on  her  head,  a short  cotton  frock, 
a large  sacking  apron  and  bib,  warm  grey  stockings, 
and  of  course  clog  shoon.  In  one  hand  they 
carried  their  dinner  cans,  and  a woollen  shawl  on 
the  other  arm.  They  looked  up  at  us  with  frank 
bright  faces  as  we  passed ; they  seemed,  on  that 
mountain  side,  like  Wordsworth’s  Highland  girl, 
or  like  the  two  women  who  said  to  him  and  Dora, 
“ What,  are  ye  stef)ping  westward  ? ” Our  driver 
knew  them  ; they  w’ere  Mary  o’  Bob’s  o’  Will’s 
and  Hannah  o’  Bob’s  o’  Will’s,  farmer’s  daughters 
who  work  at  the  woollen  mill  down  in  yon  moor- 
land valley,  and  lodge  in  the  village,  each  paying 
eight  shillings  a week  for  her  board,  and  earning 
eighteen,  and  then  go  home  every  Saturday  to  the 
hills,  returning  to  their  work  by  six  o’clock  on 
Monday  morning.  Poor  things  ! But  we  must 
leave  off  washing  to  civilize  them,  for  we  are  now 
at  our  journey’s  end.  This  low,  grey,  antique 
farm,  standing  treeless  on  the  moor,  is  the  abode 
of  Jolm  o’  W ellhead  and  his  sister  Mary  o’  Well- 
head, wdiom  we  have  come  to  visit.  John  is  a fine 
man  of  forty,  with  a handsome  Italian  face,  that 
reminds  one  of  an  old  picture  : large  dark  eyes,  an 
eagle  nose,  a firm-set  mouth,  a black  beard,  and  a 
huge  crown  of  curly  black  hair.  He  is  fond  of 


reading,  but  smiles  contemptuously  when  I ask 
him  about  “ Charlotte,”  and  casts  an  eye  of  jel 
spiritual  pride  upon  the  Eev.  Matthew  Henry’s  e 
Commentary,  in  four  big  volumes,  which  is  fe 
the  chief  occupant  of  his  little  bookshelf.  We  toi 
w'ere  now  nearer  to  Haworth  by  many  miles  la 
than  when  I started  in  the  morning  ; “ an’  if  yo  i; 
loike  te  gan  te  t’  top  o’  yon  moor,”  said  he,  point-1  is 
ing  to  the  far  west,  “ yo  ’ll  get  a sight  on ’t ; bud* 
yo  wawn’t  be  near  hand.”  ^ Jo 

A Pisgah-sight  of  Haworth  was  not  what  I 
wanted ; so  John  took  us  another  way,  to  the  beck,  J' 
in  a wild  and  misty  gill  among  the  moors,  where  i* 
Lancashire  begins.  We  passed  by  lice  o’  Timothy’s, 
and  Beggy  o’  Joan’s  o’  Jack’s,  and  Jack  o’  Copinj’s: 
Jack,  whose  children  a few  months  ago  sent  away 
the  doctor  from  their  sick  mother’s  door,  not  know- 
ing that  the  “John  Atkinson”  he  asked  for  was 
their  own  father.  We  saw  the  Do-alls,  the  Doles 
or  “ stinted”  moors,  and  the  moors  that  are  free  to-  ei 
all  men  ; but  we  did  not  see  him  whom  chiefly  I 1 
yearned  to  behold ; to  wit,  a certain  neighbour,  ' '] 
whose  name  “for  short”  is  Joe  o’  Jimmy’s  o’  Jack's  si 
o’  t’  oivd  Mon’s  o’  t’  lioogh!  And  then  we  came  back  t 

to  tea  and  to  Mary ; Avhose  speech  was  so  broad  t 

and  uncouth  that  even  our  Yorkshire  ladies  could  t 
hardly  understand  her,  but  who  endeared  herself  c 
to  me,  not  only  by  the  general  purity  of  her  Lan-  a 
cashire,  but  by  the  very  touches  that  distinguished  i 
it  from  the  native  Lancastrian.  She  said  “ strait”  ( 
for  “ narrow,”  as  the  Bible  does  ; and  for  she,  in-  ' t 
stead  of  using  the  Yorkshire  “ sha  ” or  the  Lanca-  ; 
shire  “ hoo,”  she  used  the  old  original  scho,  which  ( 
you  may  read  in  Chaucer  and  in  many  a North- 
country  ballad.  I never  heard  it  in  living  speech  I 
before.  Mary,  less  lusty  and  handsome  than  her  ! 
brother,  was  yet  a lively  spinster  of  five-and-thirty.  ' 
Her  smooth  brown  hair  had  no  ornament  whatever,  I 
but  she  had  “ cleaned  herself,”  and  her  kitchen  ; 
too  ; and  in  a short  green  gown,  pink  apron,  and  ' 
clog  shoon,  she  received  us  with  rustic  courtesy  on 
our  return.  A brisk  fire  burned  on  the  great  open  ; 
hearth,  between  two  ancient  rocking  chairs  ; home-  | 
made  rugs  lay  on  the  flagged  stone  floor  ; old  fur-  i 
niture  stood  around — in  one  corner  an  antique  i 
corner-cupboard,  full  of  old  china  that  Wardour 
Street  might  envy  ; and  under  the  long  mullioned 
window,  bright  with  lovely  geraniums,  a broad  ' 
oak  table  was  decked  with  the  best  tea-service  on  i 
a snowy  cloth,  and  spread  with  such  a tea  as  only 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  and  Sufiblk  can  produce. 

Oh,  for  a pen  that  might  do  justice  to  the  glories 
of  that  tea  ! Mint-pasty,  indeed,  there  was  none,  . 
because  that  is  for  dinner  ; nor  primrose  pasty, 
for  it  was  autumn  and  not  spring  ; but  the  time  ; 
would  fail  me  to  tell  of  short  cakes,  and  currant 
cakes,  and  toasted  cakes,  and  plain  buttered  cakes, 
and  plum-bread,  and  sweet  biscuits,  and  rich  jam, 
and  richer  cream — all  these  prepared  by  our  Mary,  [ 
with  her  own  cleanly  red  hands.  How  we  sat  i 
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clown,  gentle  .and  simple  together,  but  with  due 
deference  to  the  ladies  ; how  Mary,  presiding, 
walked  round  the  table  and  poured  from  on  high 
the  foaming  tea,  and  tilled  up  the  cups  with  cream, 
and  called  aloud  in  her  hearty  way,  “Noo  then  I 
reach  awver,  an’  help  yersels  ! ” how  sister  Ellen's 
baby  played  with  the  great  colley  dog,  and  John, 
as  if  he  had  been  quoting  Shakespeare,  cried, 
“ That ’s  reet — clip  it  neck,  hooney  ! ” how  the 
dog-cart  was  brought  round,  and  we  drove  home 
through  Lancashire  by  starlight,  and  up  to  our 
dwelling  on  the  mountain  moors, — all  this  must 
be  left  untold  ; for,  like  other  delights,  ’tis  gone 
“ Into  tlie  land  of  the  tireat  departed. 

Into  the  silent  land." 

A.  J.  ai. 


RARE  EDITIONS  OP  SIIAKSPBARE. 

The  accumulation  of  so  large  a number  of 
editions  of  our  bard  in  the  British  Museum 
Library  and  the  Birmingham  Free  Library,  not  to 
specify  several  other  large  collections  of  Shake- 
speariana,  has  established  the  fact  that,  besides  the 
early  Folios,  there  are  several  editions  of  such 
rarity  that  the  only  known  exemplars  are  believed 
to  be  unique.  I propose  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
come  to  my  knowledge,  to  record  such  editions 
and  specify  such  copies  in  “ N.  & Q.”  By  way  of 
making  a beginning,  I will  mention  three  editions 
of  the  utmost  rarity.  It  is  recorded  by  Lockhart 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  undertook  for  Constable, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  insolvency  had  partly 
executed,  an  edition  of  Shakespeare.  I\Ir.  Elliot 
Browne,  who  mentions  the  fact  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  6"' 
S.  i.  343,  refers  to  Archihald  ConstullG  and  his 
Literary  Correspondence,  1873,  for  proof  that  three 
volumes  of  this  edition  were  finished,  and  that  the 
sheets  were  sold  for  waste.  But  that  some  of  the 
sheets  escaped  destruction  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  Boston  Public  Library,  U.S.A.,  possesses 
a fragment  of  this  edition.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  Shakespeare  bibliographers  if  the  Boston 
Librarian,  or  Mr.  Justin  Windsor  of  Harvard 
College,  would  inform  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
what  sheets  of  this  edition  are  at  Boston. 

Another  edition  of  excessive  rarity  is  recorded 
by  Mr.  Bohn  in  these  terms : “ Shakespeare’s 
Plays,  accurately  printed  from  the  text  of  Steevens, 
with  a selection  of  the  most  important  notes. 
Vienna,  1814,  12mo.,  20  vols.”  But,  strange  to 
say,  this  edition  is  not  included  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Mullins  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Birmingham 
Library,  though  that  catalogue  professes  to  include 
the  editions  desiderated  as  well  as  those  possessed 
by  the  borough.  The  omission  of  the  publisher’s 
name  from  the  title  recorded  by  Mr.  Bohn  would 
almost  seem  to  show  that  he  took  that  title  at 
second  hand,  .and  had  not  access  to  a copy  of  the 
book. 

Another  edition  of  surpassing  rarity  is  one 


printed  twelve  years  later,  a copy  of  which  I was 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover  in  Switzerland  last 
summer,  and  of  which,  after  much  negotiation,  I 
became  the  purchaser.  This  edition  is  in  eighteen 
volumes,  12rao.,  but  bound,  and  intended  to  be 
bound,  in  nine  volumes.  A portrait  of  Shake- 
speare, probably  suggested  by  the  Chandos,  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  volume,  and  this  is  said  to  be 
engraved  by  H.  Schmidt.  The  title  is  as  follows  ; 
“ The  Plays  of  William  Shalcspeare,  accurately 
Printed  from  the  Text  of  Mr.  Steeven’s  [sic]  last 
Edition,  with  a Selection  of  the  most  important 
Notes.  London,  Printed  for  Billy  Jones,  1826.” 
This  title  appears  to  be  a pretty  exact  copy  of  that 
of  the  Vienna  edition,  and  as  the  Billy  Jones 
edition  is  printed  on  coarse  German  paper,  the 
latter  may  very  well  be  a reprint  of  the  former. 
I conclude  this  note  with  a query : Is  anything 
known  of  Billy  Jones  or  his  work  ? 

0.  I\I.  Ingleby. 

Valentines,  Ilford. 


A True  Centenarian. — IMr.  Thohi.s  will  no 
doubt  be  much  pleased  to  hear  that  a well  authen- 
ticated ca.se  of  a centenarian  has  at  last  been 
discovered,  for  although  no  baptismal  certificate 
can  be  produced,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  this  aged  individual.  The  Arminian 
Magazine  was  originated  by  the  Ilev.  John  Wesley 
in  the  year  1778,  and  with  but  very  slight  change 
has  continued  to  the  present  time.  It  celebrated 
its  centenary  in  December,  1877,  when  the  one 
hundredth  consecutive  volume  was  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference. 
The  title  of  the  Arminian  Magazine  was  used 
throughout  twenty  volumes,  1778-97,  during 
which  time  it  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley  and  the  Rev.  George  Story.  The  name 
was  then  altered  to  the  Methodist  Magazine,  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  George  Story  and  the  Rev. 
.Joseph  Benson,  and  the  numbering  of  the  volumes 
progressed  from  twenty-one  to  forty-four,  1798- 
1821.  After  this  there  came  another  and  final 
change  of  title  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Maga- 
zine, volumes  forty-five  to  sixty-seven  (1822-44) 
of  which  were  brought  out  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Jabez  Bunting,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson, 
and  the  Rev.  George  Cubitt.  The  fourth  series, 
volumes  sixty-eight  to  seventy-seven  (1845-54), 
was  edited  by  the  Rev.  George  Cubitt,  the  Rev. 
William  L.  Thornton,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Harris  Rule.  Tim  fifth  series  ran  from  volume 
seventy-eight  to  ninety-nine  (1855-76),  when  the 
editors  in  an  unaccountable  manner  brought  it  to 
a close,  apparently  thinking  that  ninety-nine  really 
meant  a complete  hundred.  No  doubt  they  had 
before  their  eyes  a controversy  which  took  place  at 
the  close  of  the  past  century,  when  it  was  gravely 
debated  whether  the  year  1799  or  the  year  18(Hi 
formed  the  close  of  the  century.  Our  editors 
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seemingly  must  have  held  with  the  first-named 
opinion  ; at  all  events,  they  have  commenced 
a new  and  sixth  series  of  the  Wesleyan  Magazine 
with  volume  one  hundred  (January,  1877).  Here 
it  may  perhaps  he  instructive  to  point  out  as 
a sign  of  the  times  that  this  magazine,  which  for 
ninety-nine  years  held  on  its  own  particular  course 
with  theology,  theoretical  and  practical,  poetry, 
biography,  accounts  of  travels,  and  general  matter- 
of-fact  information,  has  at  last  succumbed  to  the 
example  set  by  Good  Words  and  other  kindred 
publications,  and  in  its  one  hundredth  volume 
placed  before  its  readers  a decided  work  of  fiction, 
entitled  “ The  Deformed  Ducltess  of  Ferrara^  an 
Episode  in  the  Flistory  of  the  Reformation.  By 
the  Authoress  of  Blind  Olive,  &c.”  Whether  this 
be  a fault  or  not  I do  not  pretend  to  say  ; I only 
desire  to  record  the  fact.  The  contents  of  the 
volume  are  very  varied  and  interesting,  and  the 
present  editors  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  appearance  of  the  centenarian  volume  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 

George  C.  Boase. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  S.W. 

Proverb,  “ T’es  tout  eveque  d’Avranches.” 

■ — Let  every  one  have  his  own.  A story  that  not 
long  ago  had  the  run  of  the  newspapers  was,  it 
seems,  only  an  adaptation  from  the  Prench.  In 
English  guise  it  set  forth  that  a farmer,  having- 
gone  on  some  churchwarden  business  to  try  to  see 
his  bishop,  say  in  a South-western  diocese,  always 
found  on  calling  at  the  palace  that  the  bishop  was 
engaged  and  could  not  be  seen,  the  servant  man 
telling  him  that  his  lordship  was  deep  in  his 
studies  and  must  not  be  disturbed ; “ whereon  the 
churchwarden,  a little  vexed,  said  he  wished  that 
the  next  bishop  the  Queen  did  appoint  would  be 
one  who  had  finished  his  studies.”  Lately  I came 
across  the  original  of  this  account  in  M.  C.  A. 
Sainte-Beuve’s  Causeries  die  Lnndi,  Paris,  1851, 
vol.  ii.  p.  158.  Therein  not  only  is  the  story  told 
of  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches  until  1721,  but  it  is 
asserted  that  hence  there  sprang  up  a proverbial 
saying,  generally  used  in  the  following  way  in  the 
bishop’s  country  of  Lower  Normandy,  where  he 
gained  much  renown  among  the  people.  When 
a man  is  absent  in  mind,  dreamy,  and,  in  short, 
not  up  to  his  business,  his  neighbour  who  chances 
to  meet  with  him  rallies  him  in  these  words, 

“ Qu’as-tu  done  1 ‘ T’es  tout  evGjue  d’Avranches  ’ 

ce  matin  ! ” M.  Sainte-Beuve  oilers  this  explana- 
tion of  the  saying,  though  whether  woven  from  his 
fancy  or  based  upon  fact,  or  a little  of  both,  may 
be  left  to  conjecture  : — 

“ On  salt  qne  lorsque  Huet  fut  nomme  a I’eveche 
d’Avrariches,  et  pendant  les  huit  ou  neuf  annees  qu’il 
rernplit  les  functions  episcopales,  si  peu  d’accord  avec 
son  amour  opiniatre  pour  I’etude,  il  passait  Lien  des 
heures  dans  son  cabinet,  et  quand  on  venait  le  demander 
pour  affaire,  on  repondait,  ‘Monseigneur  ctudie,’  ce  qui 


faisait  dire  aux  gens  d’Avranebes,  pleins  d'ailleurs  de- 
respect  pourlui;  ‘ Xous  prierons  le  roi  de  nous  donner 
un  eveque  qui  ait  fini  ses  dtudes.’  C’est  cette  idee  de 
savant  toujours  absorbe  et  reveur,  tel  qu’on  se  le  figure 
communernent,  qui  se  sera  repandue  dans  le  peuple  et 
qui  aura  donne  lieu  a ce  dicton, — T'es  tout  eveque 
d’Avranebes.” 

F.  S. 

Churebdovvn. 

Xenophon  : Cannibalism.— If  the  severcal  pas- 
sages expressing  a wish  to  eat  an  opponent  raw  be 
examined,  it  will,  I think,  appear  that  a main 
ingredient  in  that  wish  is  that  that  opponent  has 
made  himself,  beyond  what  is  customary,  an 
obstacle.  Thus  Xenophon  uses  the  expression 
almost  as  a proverb  in  his  address  to  his  men  on 
the  point  of  an  advance  in  phalanx  order  against 
the  Colchians  : di'Spes  on-rot  eleriv  ons  opdre  [lovoi 
ere  -q/xtv  c/rTroSwv  to  piy  ijSi]  eivai  ev9a  TTCtAat 
eo-TreiiSo/xen'  tovtovs  ijv  rreos  Svvui/j.eOa  i<at  w/xon? 
Set  Karacj^aycLv  {Anabasis,  iv.  8,  14).  Again  of 
the  Spartans,  who  were  detested  by  their  Helots, 
Neodamodes,  and  neighbours  in  general,  and  were 
regarded  as  a common  obstacle  to  their  happiness  : 
OTTOV  yap  ev  tovtois  Tt?  Xoyo'S  yevoiro  wept  Ewap- 
Tiarwi'  ovSeva.  SwacrOai  KpVTrreiv  to  p.i)  on;^- 
■jySecos  uv  i<al  (u/xwp  ecrdieLv  avrinv.  The  Spartans 
were  at  once  a grievance  and  eyesore  to  be  removed. 
In  each  of  these  passages  the  ical  prefixed  to  “ raw  ” 
would  imply  that  the  idea  was  not  that  of  a literal 
eating  raw,  but  intended  to  indicate  intense  feeling.. 
In  Syriac,  to  eat  the  pieces  of  any  one  means  to 
slander  them,  a sense  so  far  resembling  the  other 
that,  like  it,  it  is  figurative.  In  Homer,  the 
reproach  against  Juno,  as  cast  in  her  teeth  by  her 
lord,  is  that  the  Trojans,  with  Priam  and  all  his 
sons,  are  an  object  to  her  of  intense  hatred,  and 
that  till  they  are  out  of  the  way  she  will  not  be 
appeased,  and  the  aal  of  Xenophon  is,  in  the  case 
of  Achilles,  drawn  out  in  the  line 

at  yap  wws  avrov  p.e  /xeros  /cat  6vp.us  aviiy. 
Scripture  abounds  in  tlie  same  image  (Hos.  xiii.  8 ; 
Ps.  xxvii.  2,  Ixxix.  7 ; 2 Cor.  xi.  20 ; Gal.  v.  15) ; 
but  I think  that  the  barbarism  of  cannibalism, 
except  in  cases  of  protracted  siege,  is  unknown  in- 
the  Bible.  H.  F.  W. 

Modern  Irish  Folk-Lore. — The  first  stone  of 
the  district  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Brom- 
field,  in  the  parish  of  Donaghmoyne,  in  the  barony 
of  Farney  and  county  of  Monaghan,  was  laid  by 
the  writer  of  this  note  on  the  15th  of  November,. 
1841.  Soon  after  its  erection  a belt  of  trees,, 
principally  spruce  fir,  was  planted  in  the  sur- 
rounding cemetery  to  shelter  it  from  the  wind. 
These  trees  are  now  much  too  thick,  and  at  least 
half  of  them  ought  to  be  removed.  But  a curious 
idea  prevents  this  needful  process,  the  congregation 
having  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  for  every  tree 
cut  down  one  of  their  number  will  decease  during, 
the  ensuing  year.  This  troublesome  piece  of  super- 
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stition,  or  modern  folk-lore,  has  effectually  pre- 
vented the  necessary  operation  of  thinning,  and 
will  reduce  the  trees  to  a frightful  array  of  broom- 
sticks. Ev.  Pii.  Shieley. 

Local  Toasts.— As  the  subject  of  local  or 
laconic  toasts  has  been  recently  engaging  some 
attention,  I give  as  a specimen  one  which  I heard 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  at  a dinner  of  farmers 
belonging  to  Eoxburghshire  and  Berwickshire. 
When  the  regular  toast-list  was  exhausted  an  old 
and  old-school  gentleman  was  called  upon  for  a 
toast,  when  he  rose  and  simply  announced  it  thus  : 
“ Horn,  corn,  woo’,  and  yarn.”  It  was  a genuine 
agricultural  toast,  and  had  likely  been  handed 
down  orally  in  the  gentleman’s  family  for  gener- 
ations. Horn  of  cour.se  refers  to  the  oxen  ; corn 
explains  itself  ; “ woo’”  indicates  the  sheep  stock 
and  their  yield  of  wool  ; and  yarn  referred  to  the 
industry  of  the  femide  domestics  in  spinning  the 
yarn  into  material  for  clothing,  the  local  weavers 
manufacturing  the  yarn  into  the  different  kinds  of 
fabrics  that  were  recpiired.  Nothing  could  be 
more  laconic  and  comprehensive  than  this  toast, 
and  it  had  a fine  rhythm  as  uttered  in  the  full 
pronunciation  of  the  Lowland  Scotch  spoken  on 
the  Border,  which  made  it  tell  'with  force  and  eifect 
upon  the  hearty  company  where  it  was  given. 

C.  G. 

TELEGEArnic  Bretitt. — The  art  of  concisely 
expressing  ideas  is  worthy  of  acquisition  by  ail 
who  write  for  the  press.  But  the  Queen  has  gone 
ahead  of  them  all  by  her  pithy  telegram  sent  to 
Princess  Louise  from  Windsor  Castle,  December  1, 
“ Delighted  at  reception.  Say  so.”  On  this  text 
a man  writes  in  the  Neiv  Yorh  8u7i : — 

“ We>'e  there  a medal  or  chromo  on  offer  for  the  tersest 
comprehensive  telegram,  Queen  Victoria  would  probably 
win  it  by  her  Sunday's  ‘ Delighted  at  reception.  Say 
so.’  This  despatch  quite  surpasses  in  compactness 
Ccesar’s  famous  Deaf,  vidi,  vici,  since  two-thirds  of  that 
■was  plainly  surplusage,  •vici  being  all  that  ivas  required. 
"When  cable  despatches  are  paid  for  word  by  word,  to 
combine  fulness  and  brevity  in  tliem  is  a triuinph  of 
economy  ; and  to  transmit  fully  and  fairly  the  Queen’s 
two  distinct  burdens  of  information  and  command  in 
fewer  than  five  words  w'ould  puzzle  most  people.  At  all 
events,  to  exceed  this  royal  brevity  witliout  sacrificing 
sense  or  sound  would  occupy  an  amount  of  time  (which 
is  money)  that  miglit  cease  to  make  success  economical. 
Had  the  Queen  and  her  daughter  been  experts  in  the 
tongue  of  the  former's  great-grandfather,  she  might 
have  accumulated  into  one  formidable  German  poly- 
syllable, several  inches  long,  the  latest  domestic  or  poli- 
tical news;  but,  using  only  the  Queen’s  English,  as  she 
did,  we  think  her  clearly  entitled  to  the  championship.” 

John  E.  Norcross. 

Brooklyn,  U.S. 

Astrological  Predictions  Fulfilled. — In 
Mercuriun’s  Predicting  Almanac  for  1878  (London, 
Curtis  & Co.,  Catherine  Street,  Strand),  which  was 
published  about  fifteen  months  ago,  and  a copy  of 


which  has  been  in  my  own  possession  for  more 
than  a year,  I find  the  two  following  forecasts  : 
Under  predictions  for  January,  “ Victor  Em- 
inanuel’s  nativity  is  afflicted — let  him  bew^are” 
(the  king  died  on  the  9th  of  that  month) ; for 
December,  “ Saturn’s  transits  are  evil  for  the 
Princess  Alice  of  Hesse.  Illness  or  a death  in  the 
family.”  C.  C.  IM. 

“ N.  OR  M.”  IN  THE  Catechtsil — In  answer  to 
the  question  whence  these  letters  came.  Canon 
Simmons  says  ; — 

“ I have  no  doubt  that  the  ‘ X.’  is  the  survival  of  the 
‘ N.’  {iVomen)  of  the  ante-Reforination  Latin  forms,  and 
somewhere  I have  seen  tlie  ‘M.’  explained  as  ‘NN.’ 
(Nomina),  but  I should  doubt  this,  as  double  Christian 
names  are  of  comparatively  recent  use.  I should  fancy 
that  the  ‘ X.  or  M.’  was  somebody’s  device  to  make  a dis- 
tinction between  man  and  woman.  See  the  marriage 
service  and  the  form  of  spurring  the  b.anns.  IVe  have 
‘ M.’  for  the  man  and  ‘ X.’  for  the  woman.  In  the  form 
of  baptism  ‘ X.’  alone  is  retained  from  the  old  form. 

“ In  Leofric’s  Sacramentary  (early  tenth  century)  -wo 
have,  ‘ Interrogatio.  Quid  vocaris.  Aesp.  Ita.’  In  Cyprian 
(Epist.  X.)  we  have  ‘ ille,’  and  elsewhere  ‘ill’  The 
Benedictine  editor’s  note  is,  ‘ Ille  cujus  nomen  hie  posi- 
tum  erat.  Oliin  sic  indioabant  nomina  eorum,  quae 
scribendaerant.  Sequens  aetas  posuit  litteram  N.,  omissa 
veteri  formula.’ 

“ I have  a number  of  the  forms  of  spousals  I have 
taken  from  MSS.,  and  if  it  is  for  any  definite  purpose  I 
will  send  them  to  you,  but  otherwise  I am  very  busy. 
I collected  them  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  as  they 
are  all  in  English  and  some  very  old.  In  one  old  York 
manual  is  merely  a blank, ‘itak  ])e  to  my  wedded 
wyffe.’  ” 

F.  J.  E. 

Ehtme  of  THE  Months. — I find  the  following 
memorial  rhyme  in  The  Shepherd’s  Kalender,  or 
the  Citizen’s  and  Cowitry  Man’s  Daily  Companion 
(date  not  given,  but  latter  part  of  seventeenth 
century) : — 

“ Thirty  Days  hath  Fruit-bearing  September, 

Moist  April,  Hot  June,  and  cold  November: 

Short  February  Twenty  Eight  alone  ; 

The  other  months  have  either  'I'liirty  One, 

And  February,  when  the  Fourth  Year ’s  run, 

Do’s  gain  a Day  from  the  swift  moving  Sun.” 
“Do’s”  for  “does”  is  peculiar,  and  so  is  the  dis- 
tributive force  of  “ either  ” in  the  fourth  line. 

Boileau. 

“ Die  Sonne.”— I did  not  know  that  the  sun  Is 
ever  feminine  in  England  ; but  to-day,  a propos  of 
sunrise,  a Surrey  woman  said  to  me,  “ Tes,  I saw 
her  rise,  and  1 thought  she  looked  red  and  rvatery.” 

A.  J.  jM. 

Tunstall  “the  Undefiled.”— a wealthy  hut 
illiterate  lady  of  this  name  once  told  me  that  her 
ancestor  came  in  witli  the  Conqueror,  and  that  his 
daily  office  was  to  comb  the  monarch’s  head.  Bo 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  a singular  fact  that  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Tunstalls  are,  Sable,  thiec 
small-tooth  combs  argent.  M.  M.  D. 
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CHRisra.is  Cheer  : “Pig’s  Fry.” — I have  just 
been  pleasantly  reminded  of  a curious  Derbyshire 
superstition  connected  with  Christnias-time  and 
its  cheer.  A neighbour  had  killed  his  Christmas 
liig,  and  his  wife,  to  show  her  respect,  brought  me 
a goodly  plate  of  what  is  known  as  “ pig’s  fry.” 
The  dish  was  delivered  covered  by  a snowy^  cloth, 
with  the  strict  injunction,  “ Idon’t  wash  the  plate, 
please  ! ” Having  asked  why  the  plate  was  to  be 
returned  unwashed,  the  reply  was  made,  “ If  you 
wash  the  plate  upon  which  fry  has  been  brought 
to  you  the  pig  won’t  take  the  salt.” 

Thomas  Eatcliffe. 

Worksop. 


eaurrirS. 

[We  irmst  request  correspomlents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


“ Death-bed  Scenes  and  Pastoral  Conver- 
sations.”— Some  lifty  or  even  forty  years  ago, 
this  was  a book  very  much  read  by  clergymen,  but 
now  is  almost  forgotten  ; and,  though  graphically 
written,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  could  have 
ever  been  practically  useful.  Who  was  its  real 
author  ']  An  old  clergyman,  who  has  long  since  gone 
to  his  rest,  told  me  that  the  name  on  the  title-page 
of  the  so-called  author,  Dr.  Warton,  was  merely  a 
nom  de  'plume,  for  that  the  book  was  really  written 
by  a former  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  the 
liev.  William  Wood,  B.D.,  afterwa,rds  Vicar  of 
Fulham.  He  was  usually  styled,  somewhat  irre- 
verently, hy  the  undergraduates  of  his  day,  about 
1795,  “ Billy  Lignum.”  An  editorial  note  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  P**  S.  V.  IG,  holds  the  same  opinion, 
and  adds,  “ The  fifth  edition  of  Death-bed  Seems, 
1841,  4 vols.  8vo.,  edited  by  his  sons,  contains  a 
memoir  of  liim.”  On  the  other  hand,  Allibone’s 
Dictionary,  vol.  iii.,  positively  assigns  the  author- 
ship of  the  work  to  John  Warton,  D.D.,  gives 
a list  of  the  various  editions  through  which  the 
book  has  gone,  and  states  that  he  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Joseph  Warton,  D.D.  Joseph  Warton  was 
the  once  celebrated  Head  Master  of  Winchester 
College,  and  the  brother  of  Tom  Warton,  the  dis- 
tinguished writer  and  poet.  V'hich  account  is  the 
correct  one  ? Or  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
MSS.  of  Dr.  John  Warton  were  revised  and  edited 
by  the  Eev.  'William  Wood,  B.D.  ? 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Xevvbourne  Rectory,  AVoodbridge. 

Monk’s  “ Account  of  the  County  of  Kil- 
dare.”— In  a privately  printed  12nio.  entitled 
Castle  of  Maynooth  (Dublin,  1853  ; second  edition 
186(1)  there  is  a cjuotation  from  Thomas  Monk’s 
IMS.  “ Account  of  the  County  of  Kildare,”  1682. 
Who  was  Monk,  and  where  is  his  MS.  deposited  1 
The  author  of  Castle  of  Maynooth,  I may  add,  has 


not  given  his  name.  There  is  another  privately 
printed  12mo.  relative  to  the  same  part  of  Ireland 
entitled  Castle  of  Kilhea  (1860),  and  anonymous 
(1  by  the  same  author) ; and  likewise,  not  printed 
for  sale,  A liecord  of  the  History  of  Maynooth 
Clmrch,  hut  pi'i’i'ucipally  of  the  Prebendaries  of 
Maynooth  and  the  Vicars  of  Laraghbryan  (1867), 
by  the  late  Eev.  George  Blacker,  A.M.,  Eector  of 
Maynooth.  The  three  books,  of  which  I have 
copies,  are  brief  but  useful  records  of  some  im- 
portant facts  in  Irish  history,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, and  are  good  specimens  of  what  might  easily 
be  effected  for  other  districts  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Abhba. 

Name.s  of  Places  in  Shrewsbury. — Several ' 
of  the  public  ways  in  this  opiaint  old  town  bear 
names  whicli  to  me  are  not  intelligible.  Can  some 
reader  of  “N.  & ().”  explain  them  ? Thus  one  is 
named  IMardol,  anotlier  Wyle  Cop,  and  the  follow- 
ing— Shoplatch,  Dana,  Bellstone,  Dogpole. 

Septimus  Pi  esse. 

Chiswick,  W. 

French  Prisoners  of  War  in  England. — 
Where  can  I meet  with  any  account  of  the  French 
prisoners  of  war,  of  wliom  such  great  numbers  were 
held  in  English  prisons  during  our  long  wars  with 
France,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  ? 
George  Borrow,  in  his  Lavengro,  speuks  of  the  great 
French  prison  at  Norman  Gross,  “ consisting  of 
five  or  six  casernes,  very  long  and  immensely 
high,”  “where  some  sixtliousand  Frencli  and  other 
foreigners,  followers  of  the  grand  Corsican,  were 
now  immured.”  Borrow  speaks  of  the  brutal  treat- 
ment and  wretched  food  awarded  to  the.se  un- 
fortunates, among  whom  there  were  probably  man}^ 
merchant  seamen,  men  who  should  not  have  been 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  Borrow’s  brief  notice 
is  just  enough  to  make  one  wish  to  know  more 
about  a very  pathetic  subject. 

W.  H.  Patterson. 

Gaverleigit. — In  a lease  of  1800,  granted  by 
the  iMarquis  of  Bath,  of  lands  in  Cheddar,  Somer- 
set, mention  is  made  of  “all  that  me.ssuage  or 
dwellinghouse,  curtilage,  and  Gaverleigh  land  of 
Old  Auster,  parcel  of  tlie  Manor  of  Cheddar,”  &c. 
What  is  meant  by  Gaverleigh  land?  and  what  is 
the  derivation  of  the  word  Auster,  wliich  so  fre- 
quently appears  in  old  deeds  ? E.  E.  Wade. 

Axbi'iclge,  Somersetshire. 

Eoot=“  Cat.”— I find  that  when  the  root  of 
a tree  is  found  growing  in  a sewer  or  pipe  it  is 
called  a “ cat  ” (I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  correct 
orthography).  IViiy  is  it  so  named  ? 

J.  E.  Sturges. 

“Peace  and  Dunkirk,  being  an  excellent  new 
Song  upon  the  Surrender  of  Dunkirk  to  General 
Hill.  Price  Id”  (a  broadside). — In  the  supple- 
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mental  volume  of  the  Worls  by  Hawkesworth, 
published  by  Nichols,  London,  1*776,  this  ballad  is 
attributed  to  Swift.  A passage  is  there  quoted 
from  the  journal  to  Stella,  where  Swift,  under  date 
of  August  7,  1712,  writes  that  Harley’s  new  half- 
penny stamp  would  be  the  death  of  Grub  Street, 
and  that  Swift  had  plied  its  printers  hard  during 
the  last  few  days  before  the  tax  came  in,  in  the 
form  of  at  least  seven  papers  of  his  own  com- 
position. In  this  supplement  to  the  Worlcs  “Peace 
and  Dunkirk  ” is  not  reprinted,  as  it  is  stated  that 
no  copy  of  the  ballad  was  then  procurable.  Have 
any  of  Swift’s  subsequent  editors  published  it  in 
cxtenso,  and  is  the  broadside  considered  by  them 
as  indubitably  Swift’s  writing  ? Have  any  of  your 
readers  a copy  of  the  original  edition  of  1712  ? 

Horatio. 

Tub  “VuLGAr.iA”  of  Egbert  Whittington. 
— I have  a copy  of  the  Vulgaria  of  Eobert 
Whittington,  printed  in  152(.)  by  a printer  named 
Thomas  Bercula,  in  the  City  of  London.  An 
edition  of  the  same  work  was  published  in  the 
same  year  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  but  it  is 
evidently  a diflerent  edition  from  the  one  in  my 
possession.  There  is  another  edition  of  the  book 
by  the  same  printer,  Thomas  Bercula,  printed  in 
1525.  There  is  a copy  of  the  latter  in  the  British 
jMuseum,  but  unfortunately  both  this  copy  and  my 
own  are  deficient  at  the  end,  or  otherwise  the 
colophon  would  probably  give  some  information 
about  the  printer.  I have  never  met  with  any 
other  work  printed  by  him,  nor  does  x\mes,  or  any 
other  writer  on  typography  that  I have  consulted, 
mention  his  name.  I shall  be  obliged  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  give  some  information  on  the 
subject.  He  apipears  to  have  been  a foreigner 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  English- 
men. I subjoin  the  first  part  of  his  address  to  the 
reader,  which  is  added  after  Whittington’s  preface  : 

“Lectori  Typngraphus 
Thomas  Bercula 

Scio  sane  plurimos  anglorum  in  grammatioen  opuscula. 
lingua  in  vernacula  lati.aiique,  atque  libellos  multa  ad 
pueros  erudiendos  scripsisse.” 

The  name  might  seem  to  be  a curious  Latinized 
form  of  Thomas  Berthelet,  the  name  of  a well- 
known  printer ; but  Berthelet  always  writes  his 
name,  when  in  a Latin  form,  as  Bertholetus  or 
Berthelettus,  and  he  is  not  known  to  have  printed 
any  work  before  1529  or  15.30.  Who  then  was 
the  Thomas  Bercula  who  printed  an  edition  of  the 
Vulgaria,  as  he  states  in  the  preface,  “ Apud 
indy  tarn  Londini  urbem  m.d.xx.”  ']  J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

Bell  (Ancient)  Inscription. — On  the  second 
bell  at  Ayston,  Eutland,  is  the  inscription  in 
Gothic  letters,  ave  rex  gentis  anglorvm.  A 
learned  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  suggests  to 
me  that  these  words  form  the  first  line  of  a hymn 


addres.sed  to  Henry  VI.  Can  this  be  verified,  or 
a better  explanation  of  the  inscription  be  given  1 
Thoiias  North,  F.S.A. 

A Self-taught  Musician.  — Is  there  any 
printed  history  of  Abraham  Taylor,  of  Iron  Acton, 
Bristol,  described  as  “ a youth  in  humble  life, 
thirteen  years  of  age,  self-taught”!  I have  two 
songs  composed  by  him,  one,  “The  Soldier’s 
Dream,”  words  by  T.  Campbell,  the  other,  “A 
Faithful  Friend  is  the  Medicine  of  Life,”  words  by 
Mrs.  Tighe.  George  Ellis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

Curious  Shropshire  Tenure.— It  is  said  that 
certain  lands  in  or  about  Shropshire  were  held 
from  the  Crown  on  condition  that  the  holder 
supplied  the  royal  table  with  a boar’s  head  every 
Christmas.  Wanted  information  as  to  what  lands, 
by  whom  held,  and  when.  G.  H.  E. 

Ee  Horne  (the  Eev.  John,  afterwards 
Tooke).. — Can  any  one  tell  me  about  a book  en- 
titled as  follows.  Treatise  on  Inclosing  Commons, 
addressed  to  Sir  John  Gibbins,  c.  1768!  Who 
was  Sir  John  Gibbins  ! 0. 

Bridget  Bendtsh. — Does  any  portrait  of  this 
excellent  lady  exist,  either  in  a painted,  an  engraved, 
or  a sculptured  form  ! Mark  Noble  speaks  of  her 
portrait  as  among  the  works  of  Hollis  the  virtuoso, 
and  the  statement  is  copied  into  Anderson’s  Lives 
of  Women  of  the  Puritan  Age.  Yet  I never  could 
discover  a copy,  nor  is  it  known  in  the  Print  Eoom 
of  the  British  Museum.  Jajies  Waylen. 

“ The  queen  of  the  sciences,  as  theology 
was  considered  daring  the  Middle  Ages”  (Cassell’s 
Bible  Educator,  vol.  i.  p.  289). — What  is  the 
earliest  use  of  this  title,  or  in  what  early  writers 
does  it  occur ! I am  aware  that  Th.  Aquinas 
argues  (Simm.  Theol,  I.  i.  5)  of  theologjq  “digni- 
orem  esse  cieteris,”  and  states  “ sacra  doctrina 
maxime  dicitur  sapientia  ” {ib.,  6). 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Galatians  iv.  25  ; Hagar  and  Sinai.— Will 
any  Arabic  scholar  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the 
name  given  to  Mount  Sinai  in  that  language  ? 
My  query  is  occasioned  by  the  following  sentence 
in  Dr.  Hansrath’s  History  of  New  Testament  Times, 
vol.  i.  p.  119  (Williams  &Norgate,  1878) ; — “That 
Sinai  and  Hagar  had  the  same  name  in  Arabic 
appears  to  Paul  a proof  that  the^  law  from  Sinai 
brought  forth  slaves  as  Hagar  had  done.” 

° E.  M.  Spence. 

William  Lucy  of  Charlecote,  who  died 
1466,  married  Elizabeth  (or  Eleanor),  daughter  of 
Eeginald,  Lord  Grey  de  Euthyn.  Was  she  the 
dauohter  of  Eeginald,  second  baron,  or  of  Eeginald, 
third  baron,  by  his  first  wife,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  William,  Lord  Eoos  of  Hamlake!  C.  H.  M. 
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Thomas  Courtenay  of  Honiton  and  his 
Arms. — In  a deed  of  conveyance  in  fee  of  two 
cottages  at  Colyton,  Devon,  from  “ Thomas 
Courtenay  of  Honiton,  Devon,  gentleman,  to 
Edward  Drake  of  Colyton,  in  the  same  county, 
gentleman,  9 April,  1745,”  at  the  foot  of  the  deed 
is  the  fine  signature  of  Thomas  Courtenay,  and  (I 
presume)  his  seal,  between  the  Christian  and  sur- 
name, as  usually  found.  The  arms  on  this  seal  are 
remarkable.  Parted  per  pale  wavy,  on  a bend  three 
roundels  (torteaux  ?).  There  are  no  lines  to  denote 
the  tinctures.  Over  the  shield  is  an  esquire’s 
helmet  and  mantling,  but  no  crest.  Is  this  a 
differencing  of  the  Courtenay  arms,  or  whose  1 and 
who  was  the  Thomas  Courtenay  1 The  Edward 
Drake  was  the  then  representative  of  the  Yardbury 
in  Colyton  family,  a cadet  branch  of  the  Drakes  of 
Ashe,  Musbury,  baronets.  W.  H.  II.  R. 


for  Longman  & Rees,  London,  1804. — Such  is  the  title  of 
an  ode  printed  in  large  type  in  a folio  volume,  with  notes 
extending  to  38  pp.,  which  1 have  lately  purchased.  The 
dedication  is  to  Robert  Anderson,  M.D.,  and  consists  of 
seven  verses,  signed  with  the  initials  “ J.  S,,”  and  dated 
Edinburgh,  July  22,  1803.  Hcbeiit  Smith. 

Lives  of  Celebrated  Travellers.  By  James  Aiigustus 
St.  John.  3 vols.  London,  Henry  Colburn  & Richard 
Bentley,  1831.  Is  the  author  still  alive!  If  deceased, 
could  you  give  date  of  death  ? C.  R. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

A poem  entitled  The  Frenchman  and  the  Rais.  I heard 
it  read  some  forty  years  since.  George  Lawpord. 

A poem  entitled  The  Steam  Horse,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing verse  occurs  : — 

“ But  now  unheard  we  saw  afar 
His  cloud  of  windy  mane  ; 

Now  level,  like  a blazing  star. 

He  thunders  through  the  plain.” 

T.  W. 
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Ridufa'  Family. — Matthew  Ridley  and  his 
sister  Betsey  Ridley  came  from  Northumberland, 
England,  about  1801,  and  settled  in  the  town  of 
Phelps,  Ontario  county,  New  York.  Descendants 
of  the  family  remember  hearing  him  speak  of 
a brother  Benjamin  Ridley.  His  family  is  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  well-known  Ridley 
.stock,  long  resident  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  of  whom  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  is  now  the  representative.  Can  any 
one  furnish  the  names  of  the  parents  of  Matthew 
and  Betsey  before  named  ; their  connexion  with  the 
baronial  family ; and  say  where  a photograph  or  print 
of  the  beautiful  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
one  Matthew  Ridley,  who  was  Mayor  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  can  be  found  1 Is  there  any  book  in 
which  views  of  the  residences  and  monuments  of 
the  Ridleys  can  be  found  ? G.  T.  Ridley. 
Newburgh  Village,  Maine,  U.S.A. 

The  “ Gilded  Pill  ” on  the  Dome  of  the 
Old  College  of  Physicians. — Can  any  City 
antiquary  tell  me  what  became  of  the  gilt  ball 
which  surmounted  the  dome  of  the  old  College  of 
Physicians  in  Warwick  Lane  ? It  is  immortalized 
by  Garth  in  his  well-known  lines  ; — 

“ A golden  ball,  placed  hiirh  v/ith  artful  skill, 

Seems  to  the  distant  sight — a gilded  pill.’’ 

Is  it  still  existing  in  the  rubbish  heap  of  some 
builder’s  yard  ? The  college,  with  its  “ dome, 
majestic  to  the  sight,”  erected  by  Wren  after  the 
Great  Fire,  was  given  up  by  the  physicians  in  1825, 
when  they  acquired  their  new  premises  ; and  the 
poor  old  building,  for  some  time  before  its  final 
destruction  in  1861,  was  degraded  into  a meat- 
market.  Surely  the  physicians  ouglit  to  have 
secured  the  relic  for  their  museum  in  Pall  Mall. 

Jaydee. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Ode  to  Dr.  Thomas  Percy.  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
occasioned  by  reading  “ The  Relirjues  of  Ancient  linglish. 
Poetry.”  Edinburgh  : Printed  for  Mundell  & Son,  and 


llrpltr^. 

THE  PUBLICATION  OP  CHURCH  REGISTERS. 
(5“'  S.  vi.  484  ; vii.  9,  89,  131,  239,  290,  429,  459  ;■ 
viii.  53,  152  ; x.  470,  498.) 

Argent’s  protest  against  the  publication  of  parish 
registers  in  a mutilated  form  has  come  at  a right 
time,  and  I hope  will  have  the  effect  it  deserves.  I 
met  with  the  following  passage  in  one  of  your 
contemporaries  a few  Aveeks  ago,  and  as  it  entirely 
represents  my  views  and  those,  I will  venture  to 
say,  of  every  other  historical  student  who  has 
thought  about  the  matter,  I cannot  do  better  than 
transfer  it  to  your  pages  : — 

“Most  of  the  parish  registers  which  have  hitherto 
been  printed  have  not  been  given  in  their  entirety,  but 
only  such  e.xtracts  picked  out  as  rvere,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  maker  of  the  extracts,  worthy  of  note.  This  is  a 
most  evil  practice,  and  one  which  tends  to  bring  con- 
tempt on  the  study  of  genealogy,  and  to  suggest  more 
forcibly  than  the  words  which  any  satirist  could  com- 
mand that  the  pursuit  is  not  a branch  of  historical  re- 
search, but  merely  one  of  the  masquerade  dresses  which 
that  vulgarest  of  all  affectations,  family  pride,  assumes, 
when  for  the  moment  it  wishes  to  seem  learned.  ’ 

Genealogy,  when  rationally  pursued,  is  a useful 
help  in  more  than  one  direction  towards  building 
up  the  science  of  man,  and  parish  registers  are 
monuments  of  language  and  records  of  name-growth 
as  well  as  stores  whence  statistical  information  may 
be  extracted.  If,  however,  tve  are  to  be  restricted 
to  such  bits  of  them  as  relate  to  the  “ county 
families  ” only  we  shall  gain  but  little  information, 
and  what  we  do  get  hold  of  will  be  distorted  and 
mutilated.  From  the  mere  point  of  view  of  the 
pedigree  maker,  this  doling  out  of  shreds  and 
patches  will  be  most  annoying.  Take  the  case  of 
a race  in  which  I am,  of  all  others,  the  most  deeply 
interested.  In  some  lines  these  people  spring 
from  the  best  and  noblest  blood  of  the  north  of 
England,  but  then  every  link  of  the  chain  in  these 
directions  is  Avell  known  and  could  easily  be  proved. 
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In  other  lines  they-  have  yeoman  and  peasant 
blood,  and  here  at  present  the  pedigrees  come  to 
an  end  about  1700.  It  is  obvious  that,  for  genea- 
logical purposes  solely,  in  this  case  the  important 
facts  are  the  yeoman  and  peasant,  not  the  gentle 
names. 

Take  also  another  instance.  The  representative 
of  the  eldest  co-heiress  of  a certain  barony  was,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a yeoman 
living  in  a small  village  in  one  of  the  eastern 
•counties.  He  died  leaving  daughters,  who  married 
men  with  very  undistinguished  names.  It  is  not 
only  conceivable,  but  highly  probable,  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  prove  this  pedigree,  for, 
all  dreams  of  peerages  apart,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest 
descents  in  England.  It  would  be  a somewhat 
absurd  thing,  if  the  parish  register  containing  these 
matches  were  published,  to  leave  them  out,  while 
inserting  the  few  names  that  have  Arm.,  Escp, 
Gent.,  or  Cleric,  after  them. 

A third  example  occurs  to  me.  One  whom  I 
know  well  has  been  for  years  engaged  in  collecting 
materials  for  a biography  of  a very  illustrious  man 
■of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  person  had  the 
misfortune  to  bear  a somewhat  common  name.  It 
is  probable  that  on  the  principle  of  selection  he  and 
all  his  kin  would  be  dismissed  to  the  region  of  for- 
getfulness. Axon. 

I entirelj^  agree  with  Argent  in  the  importance 
■of  printing  such  registers  as  are  selected  for  pub- 
lication in  their  entirety.  Better  print  two  com- 
■plete  every  year  than  ten  mutilated.  It  is  usu.ally 
the  more  obscure  details  that  acquire  the  greatest 
value  in  process  of  time.  The  more  prominent 
events  are  frequently  already  recorded  in  news- 
papers, &c.  C.  Walford. 

Belsize  Park  Gardens,  X.W. 


Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Moreton 
Family  in  Astbury  Church  (5“‘  S.  x.  349.) — 
The  church  of  Astbury,  in  Cheshire,  is  a remcirk- 
ably  fine  structure  iu  the  later  style  of  English 
architecture,  situated  about  two  miles  from  Congle- 
ton,  on  the  old  road  from  that  town  to  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme.  It  consists  of  nave,  with  chancel, 
and  side  aisles,  each  of  them  ending  in  a chancel, 
formerly  annexed  to  manors  in  the  extensive 
parish  of  Astbury.  That  at  the  end  of  the  north 
aisle  belonged  to  the  owners  of  Little  Moreton  and 
Odd  Eode.  The  former  manor  was  the  property 
of  the  family  of  Moreton,  the  latter  belonged  to 
that  of  Eode,  but  more  recently,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  that  of  Wilbraham. 

On  my  last  visit  to  the  church  at  Astbury,  iu 
'1867  (frequently  attended  in  my  early  days),  the 
large  altar-tomb  which  used  to  stand  in  the 
chancel  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  covering  the 
remains  of  Sir  William  Moreton  as  well  as  those 
■of  his  mother  and  wife,  had  been  taken  down,  and 


the  slabs  let  into  the  pavement.  Two  hatchments 
fixed  to  the  east  wall  above  it,  one  of  them  that  of 
Sir  William  Moreton,  had  been  removed.  Sir 
William,  who  died  in  1763,  was  Eecorder  of  London, 
and  was  the  last  male  descendant  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Moreton  of  Little  IMoreton,  though  the 
descendants  in  the  female  line  are  yet  existing. 
Though  my  reminiscences  of  Astbury  extend  over 
a period  of  more  than  forty  years,  yet  the 
monuments  of  Crusaders,  or  recumbent  effigies 
of  any  description,  cannot  be  recollected  as  exist- 
ing in  this  part  of  the  beautiful  church.  At 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  is  a fine  portrait  of  the 
Right  Rev.  William  Moreton,  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
and  afterwards  of  Meath,  the  father  of  Sir  William 
Moreton. 

For  additional  information  concerning  the 
monumental  inscriptions  in  the  Moreton  chancel  ; 
their  fine  old  hall,  yet  in  existence  at  Little  More- 
ton, two  miles  distant  from  Astbury  Church  ; and 
the  ancient  family  of  Moreton,  let  me  refer  to 
Ormerod’s  History  of  Cheshire,  iii.  16  ; Burke’s 
History  of  the  Conmioners,  i.  345  ; and  “ N.  & Q.,” 
5”’  S.  iv.  267,  395,  456.  In  Alumni  Westmonas- 
terienses,  p.  234,  edition  1852,  amongst  the  admis- 
sions into  St.  Peter’s  College,  Westminster,  in 
1698,  is  the  name  “ Richard  Moreton,  abiit  (1701),” 
most  likely  the  elder  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath, 
and,  according  to  the  pedigree  in  Burke’s  Com- 
moners, died  without  issue.  In  regard  to  Bishop 
Moreton,  his  father,  probably  much_  useful  infor- 
mation would  be  found  concerning  him  in  Cotton’s 
Fasti  Ecclesias  Hibernicee,  an  invaluable  book.  In 
The  Mansions  of  Enylaml  in  the  Olden  Time,  by 
Joseph  Nash  (1839-49),  may  be  seen  an  excellent 
engraving  of  the  old  hall  as  it  appeared  in  the 
olden  time,  and  in  it  is  depicted  a lively  dance  of 
the  servants  and  retainers  going  on  in  its  courtyard. 

Hood,  when  he  wrote  that  graphic  poem  The 
Haunted  House,  might  have  had  the  old  moated 
hall  of  Little  Moreton  in  his  mind  as  it  exists  at 
the  present  day  : — 

“ The  coot  was  swimming  in  the  reedy  pond 
Beside  the  water-hen,  so  soon  affrighted ; 

And  in  the  weedy  moat  the  heron,  fond 
Of  solitude,  alighted. 

No  other  sound  or  stir  of  life  was  there 
Bxcept  my  steps  in  solitary  clamber, _ 

From  flight  to  flight,  from  humid  stair  to  stair. 

From  chamber  into  chamber." 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiry  respecting  the  recumbent 
figures  of  the  Moretons  in  Astbury  Church,  Che- 
shire, I have  been  kindly  informed  by  a clergyman 
residing  near  Congleton  that  they  are  still  there, 
thouo-h  not  in  their  former  position,  one  being  at 
the  elist  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the  other  at 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  which  was  (iind  i 
presume  still  is)  the  Moreton  Chapel.  The  More- 
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ton  monuments,  or  “ stones,”  as  the  sexton  calls 
them,  recording  the  deaths  of  Dame  Mary  Jones 
(died  April  19,  1743,  aged  eighty-five),  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Moreton,  Recorder  of  London  (died  March  14, 
1763,  aged  sixty-seven),  and  of  Dame  Jane  More- 
ton  (died  Feb.  10,  1758,  aged  sixty-one),  are  let 
into  the  floor  of  the  vestry.  I should  add  that 
there  was  formerly  an  altar  at  the  east  end  of 
the  north  aisle  ; but  it  has  been  removed,  and, 
according  to  my  informant,  the  vestry  covers  its 
site.  Lord  Ducie,  whose  family  name  was  ori- 
ginally Reynolds,  is  descended  from  the  old  More- 
tons  in  the  female  line  only. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.AV. 

“ The  Protestant  Flail”  (5‘''  S.  x.  451.) — If 
Talus  is  to  have,  in  a myth  at  least,  the  character 
of  a benefactor  of  mankind  from  having  invented 
the  saw  and  compasses,  it  will  not  be  fair  to  posterity 
that  doubts  should  rest  on  the  ingenious  piety  of 
the  inventor  of  “ the  Protestant  Flail.”  The  envy 
of  Dfedalus  was  the  final  cause  of  partridges  and 
the  1st  of  September.  But  to  what  metamorphosis 
would  Mr.  Braddon  have  condemned  the  Protestant 
joiner  who  was,  one  heartily  regrets  to  know, 
hanged  for  his  principles,  whatever  they  were,  in 
1681,  at  O.xford  ? The  following  extract  seems  to 
place  hir.  Braddon  in  the  possession  of  the  dis- 
covery of  “ the  Protestant  Flail.”  At  p.  3 of 
“ Thu  Tryal  of  Laurence  Braddon  and  Hugh 
Bpelce,  Gent.  . . . before  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
George  J effreys,  Knight  and  Baronet.  . . . London 
. . . 1684,”  is  this,  in  the  speech  of  Counsel  for 
the  Crown : — 

“ And  Mr.  Braddon  must,  of  his  own  head,  not  being 

put  on  by  any  of  the  friends  of  the  Earl  of  Essex but 

I say  he,  out  of  a true  principle  to  manage  the  Pro- 
testant cause,  as  they'  call  it,  but  indeed  it  was  the  Plot, 

he  becomes  the  Prosecutor  of  this  business For  you 

will  find  him  value  himself  upon  these  titles.  That  he  is 
the  Prosecutor  of  the  Earl  of  Essex’s  Murther,  and  the 
Inventor  of  the  Protestant  Flail,  an  instrument,  I sup- 
pose, Gentlemen,  you  have  all  heard  of.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Peveril  of  the  Beak,  repre- 
fients  his  absurd  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Master 
Maulstatute,  as  using  one  of  these  weapons.  In 
his  note  (1831)  on  the  “silk  armour”  worn  by 
Maulstatute,  he  quotes  from  Roger  North’s  Exa- 
men  a description  “ of  these  w.arlike  habiliments,” 
which  contains  an  account  of  “ the  Protestant 
Flail.”  It  was  not  “ a short  loaded  club,”  but  a 
flail,  made  on  the  same  plan  as  the  thing  used  on 
threshing  floors.  I know  of  only  one  place  in 
which  it  is  figured.  Wright’s  History  of  the 
Embassy  of  Lord  Castlemaine  from  J ames  II.  to 
the  Holy  See  contains  a plate  in  which  are  engraved 
a number  of  objects  hateful  to  loyal  subjects  of  the 
Crown,  placed  in  positions  to  express  the  strongest 
aversion.  Among  these  appears  “ the  Protestant 
Flail.”  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 


French  Nobility  (5“'  S.  x.  207.)— E.  H.  A. 
will  find  an  account  of  the  Montmorency  family  in  ' j 
the  work  of  Joseph  Louis  Ripault  Desormeaux,  ft« 
published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Madame  de 
Chateau-Regnault,  and  entitled  liistoire  du  ' 
Marechal  de  Luxembourg,  precedee  de  I’Histoire 
de  la  Maison  de  Montmorency,  Paris,  1764,  5 vols., 
12mo.  The  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  ^ 
Library.  One  may  also  consult  Les  Montmorency  f 
de  France  et  les  Montmorency  d’lrlande,  Paris, 
1828,  8vo.  I know  no  book  specially  devoted  to 
the  Laval  family,  but  as  the  title  of  “ Seigneur  de  ; 
Laval”  passed  into  the  Montmorency  family  as  ■ 
early  as  the  twelfth  century,  perhaps  the  works 
mentioned  above  will  give  sufficient  information.  I 
There  was  a De  Laval,  bishop  of  Quebec  in  the  I 
last  century,  and  a first  and  only  volume  of  i 
Memoires  on  his  life  was  published  anonymously  i * 
in  1762,  4to.,  by  Bertrand  de  la  Tour.  I must  not  j 
forget  to  mention  an  important  Avork  by  And.  ' • 
Duchesne,  Histoire  Genealogique  des  Maisons  de  \ 
Ghastillon,  Montmorency  et  Laval,  Vergy,  Guines,  ' ! 
Ardres,  Gand  et  Coucy,  Dreux,  Bar-le-H%ic,  Luxem- 
bourg et  Limbourg,  Du  Blessis  et  Richelieu,  De  ‘ 
Broyes  et  de  Chasteau-  Fillain,  De  Chasteigniers  et 
De  Bethune,  Paris,  1621-39,  7 vols.,  fob 

Besides  the  works  devoted  to  special  families  or 
to  the  nobility  of  some  particular  iirovince,  whose  i 
number  is  endless,  there  are  several  books  gmng  I 
a general  account  of  the  old  titled  aristocracy  of  J 
France.  I append  the  titles  of  some 

Cbevillard  (J.  L.).  Kecueil  de  tableaux  genealogiques.  I 
N.p.,  n.d.,  large  fol. 

D’Hozier,  pere  et  fils.  Armorial  general  de  France. 
Paris,  1736-68.  10  vols.,  fob,  plates.  [This  grand  rvork 

was  reprinted  by  Didot,  1865-67,  in  10  vols.,  4to., 
with  a Complement  in  2 vols.  in  course  of  publication, 
and  containing  “la  continuation  des  genealogies  de 
D’Hozier  et  des  notices  inedites  de  families  reconnues  par 
les  juges  d’armes.”  Bacbelin-Deflorenne  published  in 
1865  at  Paris,  under  the  editorship  of  M.  Louis  Paris, 
an  Indicateur  du  grand,  Armorial  General  de  France, 
in  2 vols.,  8vo.] 

Du  Buisson.  Armorial  des  principales  maisons  et 
families  du  royaume.  Paris,  1757.  2 vols.,  12mo.,  plates. 

La  Chenaye  Desbois  ( F.  A.).  Dictionnaire  de  la  noblesse, 
contenant  les  genealogies  des  families  nobles  de  France. 
Paris,  1770-86.  15  vols.,  4to.  [The  last  three  volumes 
are  a supplement  by  Badiez.] 

Viton  de  Saint-Alais.  Nobiliaire  universel  de  France, 
faisant  suite  au  Dictionnaire  de  la  Noblesse.  Paris, 
1814-19.  16  vols.,  8vo.  (recently  reprinted  in  40  vols.,  8vo.). 

Anselme  (Pere).  Histoire  genealogique  des  maisons  de 
France.  Paris,  1726.  7 vols.,  fol.  [The  firm  of  Didot 
has  undertaken  a new  edition  of  this  work,  rvith  the 
supplement  by  Dufourny,  revised,  corrected,  and  aug- 
mented by  Pere  Ange  and  P^re  Simplicien,  who  will  ^ 
carry  the  work  up  to  our  days.  It  is  announced  that  this 
edition  rvill  be  complete  in  10  vols.,  4to.,  four  of  which 
have  appeared.] 

Chevalier  de  Courcelles  (J.  B.  P.  Julien,  dit  le).  His- 
toire genealogique  et  heraldique  des  pairs  de  France,  des 
grands  dignitaires  do  la  coiironne,  des  principales 
families  nobles  du  royaume,  et  des  maisons  princieres  de 
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»!  I’Europe,  precedee  de  la  geniialogie  de  la  maison  de 
*'  France.  Paris,  1822-23.  12  vol?.,  4to.,  plates. 

I Milleville  (II.).  Armorial  historique  de  la  noblesse  de 
France.  Paris,  8vo  , plates. 

Henri  Gausseron. 


1861  as  1850. 

1862  as  1859. 

1865.  “Albert  Edward  Prince  of  AVales,  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  all,”  &c. 

1878  (revised)  as  1865. 


Ayr  Academy. 

Eotal  Family  Prayers  S.  x.  147,  252, 
434,  498.) — I now  proceed,  with  our  Editor’s  kind 
permission,  to  give  the  results  of  an  examination  of 
a collection  of  Church  of  Ireland  Prayer  Books  in 
my  possession 

1666.  “ Our  gracious  Queen  Catherine,  Mary  the 
Queen-Mother,  James  Duke  of  York,  and  all  the  Koyal 
Family.” 

1668  as  1666. 

1710.  “ The  Princess  Sophia,  and  all,”  &c. 

1712  and  1714  as  1710. 

1716,  “His  Iloyal  Highness  George  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Princess,  tiieir  issue,  and  all,”  &c. 

1722  as  1716. 

1723  and  1724  as  1716,  “ and  ” being  inserted  before 
“ their.” 

1730.  “ Our  gracious  Queen  Caroline,  their  Royal 
Highnesses  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke,  the 
Princesses,  and  all,”  &c. 

1737  as  1730. 

1739,  fob  “ Our  gracious  Queen  Caroline,  the  Royal 
Issue,  and  the  rest,”  kc. 

1739,  4to.  “Their  Royal  Highnesses  George  Prince  of 
AVales,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  AVales,  the  Duke,  the 
Princesses,  and  all,”  kc. 

1739,  8vo.  “ Their  Royal  Highnesses  Frederick  Prince 
of  AVales,  the  Princess  of  AVales,  the  Duke,  the  Prin- 
cesses, and  all,”  kc. 

1740  as  1739,  8vo. 

1742  as  1739,  8vo.,  adding,  “the  Issue  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  AA’ales.” 

1745  as  1742. 

1750,  fob,  as  1739,  4to. 

1750,  12mo.,  1751,  1753, 1757,  24mo.,  as  1742. 

1757,  4to.  and  8vo.,  as  1739,  4to. 

1761.  “Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
AVales,  and  all,’’  kc. 

1765.  “Our  gracious  Queen  Charlotte,  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  AVales,  and  all,  ’ kc. 

1766  as  1765. 

1773.  “Our  gracious  Queen  Charlotte,  his  Royal 
Highness  George  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all,”  kc. 

1774,  1777  (French),  1778,  1779,  1785,  1785  (French), 
1787,  1792,  1794,  as  1773. 

1795.  “ Our  gracious  Queen  Charlotte,  their  Royal 
Highnesses  George  Prince  of  AA’ales,  the  Princess  of 
AVales,  and  all,”  kc. 

1798  as  1773. 

1800,  1801,  1802,  1807,  1808,  1810,  1812,  1813,  1816, 
1817,  1819,  as  1795. 

1821.  “ All  the  Royal  Family.” 

1827  as  1821. 

1831.  “ Our  gracious  Queen  Adelaide,  and  all,”  &c. 

1832  as  1831. 

1843.  “Adelaide  the  Queen  Dowager,  the  Prince 
Albert,  Albert  Prince  of  AVales,  and  all,”  kc. 

1845,  1846,  1849,  as  1843. 

1850.  “The  Prince  Albert,  Albert  Prince  of  AA ales, 
and  all,”  kc. 

1851,  1852,  1854,  1857,  4to.,  as  1850. 

1857,  8vo.  “ The  Prince  Consort,  Albert  Prince  of 
AVales,  and  all,”  kc.  . 

1859.  “ Albert  Edward  Prince  of  AA^ales,  and  all,  &c. 


I would  only  add  that  where  the  different  edi- 
tions of  the  same  year  give  the  same  reading,  I 
have  only  quoted  one  of  them.  T.  W.  0. 

I am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Clark  for  his  sug- 
gestion that  new  leaves  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Prayer  Books.  No  doubt  he  is  perfectly  correct 
in  his  ideas  on  this  matter.  I have  since  noticed 
that  some  of  the  Prayer  Books  in  the  Ohapel  Royal, 
St.  James’s,  bearing  the  date  of  1863,  contain 
supplications  for  “ thy  servant  William  our  most 
gracious  King  and  Governor,”  and  this  fact  seems 
to  confirm  still  further  the  reasonableness  of  Mr. 
Clark’s  suggestion.  It  did  not  originally  occur 
to  me  that  there  was  a possibility  of  there  being 
patched  up  Prayer  Books  in  a royal  chapel.  Had 
I seen  them  in  a country  church  I probably  might 
have  suspected  the  economical  arrangement. 

Geo.  C.  Boase. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  S.AAb 

Vandunk  : Claret  (5®  S.  x.  429,  455,  477.)' 
— Claret  was  the  name  given  to  two  different  kinds 
of  drink  : 1.  A natural  wine  of  a pale  red  colour, 
.and  sometimes  called  vin  ];j(dllet;  2.  A com- 
pounded drink,  otherwise  called  hypocras.  In  the 
passage  quoted  from  Giraldus  Canibrensis  it  should, 
I think,  be  understood  in  the  latter  sense,  being 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  two  other  com- 
pounrled  drinks,  must  and  mead.  Claret  wine  was 
so  called  from  its  colour.  In  the  Maison  llustique, 
or  the  Conntrie  Farme,  published  in  London  a.d. 
1600  (a  translation  from  the  French),  the  different 
wines  of  France  are  thus  de.5cribed  : — ■ 

“Amongst  these  our  French  wines  some  are  white, 
othersorae  are  of  a deepe  yellowe,  commonlie  called 
clarets  or  reddish  wines,  which  are  the  most  wholesome 

of  all The  rest  are  all  red,  more  or  lesse.”— Bk.  vi. 

p.  796. 

Again,  of  the  wine  of  Prepaton,  grotvn  “in  the 
yard  of  the  king  of  Navarre,”  it  is  stated  that  it  is 
“a  claret  of  the  colour  of  a partridge’s  eye”  {ibid, 
p.  799).  In  the  same  work  is  given  a receipt  for 
making  the  compounded  drink  called  claret 
(p.  803).  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  these  kinds 
of  claret  tvere  early  used  in  this  country.  ^ In  the 
Promqdorium  Parvulorum,  which  dates  from  the 
year  1440,  claret  is  found  both  as  an  adjective  and 
a substantive  : “ Claret,  or  cleret,  as  wyne— Semi- 
clarus.  Claret,  wyne  (clarey,  clarry)— Cffaretum. 
Albert  Way,  in  his  edition  of  the  Promptonum, 
says  in  a note  : — 

“The  French  term  dare  seems  simply  to  have  denoted 
a clear  transparent  wine,  but  in  the  most  usual  sense 
a compounded  drink  of  wine  with  honey  and  spices,  so 
delicious  as  to  be  comparable  to  the  nectar  ot  the  gods, 
and  cites  a passage  in  Chaucer.  He  also  gives 
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some  old  MS.  recipes  for  making  it.  The  name 
claret  is  now  only  applied  to  Bordeaux  wines. 
When  did  this  change  take  place  1 Howell,  writ- 
ing in  1639,  says  that  “of  clarets  that  of  Orleans” 
was  a prime  sort  {Letters,  bk.  ii.  let.  54),  so  it  must 
have  been  after  his  time.  G.  F.  S.  E. 

According  to  Macpherson  {Annals  of  Commerce, 
vol.  i.  p.  592),  claret  is  mentioned  in  1382.  Two 
“ poncionis  of  claret  win  ” are  noted  in  the  account 
of  the  Abbot  of  Holyrood  in  1498  (Halyburton’s 
Ledger,  p.  16)  ; and  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of 
Scotland  (No.  355)  there  is  an  entry  for  payment 
of  “ xiij.  doborum  ....  vini  clareti  de  Burgunye” 
in  1515.  E.  W.  0.  P. 

Howell’s  “Familiar  Letters,”  1754  (5*'‘  S. 

X.  308.) — The  following  description  of  the  copy  in 
question  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  your  corre- 
spondent. It  is  from  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Lilly’s  catalogues,  published  about  the  year  1864  : 

“Very  neatly  inlaid  on  fine  writing  paper  and  bound 
in  three  very  large  volumes,  royal  folio,  most  extensively 
illustrated  with  upwards  of  420  very  fine  and  splendid 
and  most  rare  portraits  and  plates  by  the  great  ancient 
and  modern  masters,  namely,  Bartolozzi,  Bolswert, 
R.  Cooper,  H.  David,  Elstracke,  Glover,  Goltzius,  Faber, 
Faithorne,  Hollar,  Hondius,  Houbraken,  Iselbourg,  S.  de 
Jode,  T.  de  Leu,  Lombart,  Louys,  Marshall,  Mellar, 
Mierevelt,  Moncornet,  Morin,  Muller,  Nantueil,  Neefs, 
Payne,  S.  and  IV.  Pass,  Picart,  Pontius,  Schmidt,  Simon, 
A.  Stock,  Suyderhoof,  C.  Turner,  Vanloo,  Van  Dulen, 
Vandyck,  Van  Bnden,  Van  Sempel,  Van  Voerst,  Vertue 
(including  a most  splendid  unlettered  proof  of  Ben  Jon- 
son,  pmyne  unique),  Visscher,  Wille,  WorliJge,  and 
various  other  celebrated  engravers,  including  many  most 
splendid  and  rare  portraits  in  the  finest  state  of  im- 
pression, some  being  unlettered  proofs ; also  a few  fine 
drawings  by  Shephard,  capitally  bound  in  russia  extra, 
inside  joints,  gilt  edges,  1754.  This  very  extensively  and 
most  s|)lendidly  illustrated  work  was  made  by  the  late 
Henry  Fauntleroy,  Esq.,  at  a most  enormous  expense,  at 
whose  sale,  however,  it  produced  only  1525  5s. 

“The  illustrations  must  be  seen  to  be  duly  admired 
and  appreciated.” 

]\Ir.  Lilly  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  this 
book,  and  I well  remeraber  that  it  in  no  way  fell 
short  of  the  description.  The  catalogue  from 
which  the  above  is  taken  contained  the  library  of 
the  late  Robert  Glendening,  Esq.,  of  Portsea,  one 
of  the  old  school  of  collectors,  and  a friend  of  Mr. 
Lilly’s,  at  whose  house  I frequently  m’et  him.  He 
had  some  very  fine  books,  but  I am  not  quite  sure 
that  this  was  his.  There  is  another  most  interest- 
ing article  in  the  catalogue — a copy  of  Bryan’s 
Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  enlarged 
into  6 vols.,  and  illustrated  with  1,500  portraits 
and  plates,  forming  a complete  history  of  art. 
This,  I think,  was  Mr.  Glendening’s. 

A.  H.  Bates. 

“ IxnoKis  ” (5*  S.  X.  368.) — Kennett,  in  the 
glossary  to  his  Parochial  Antiquities,  has : — 

“ Inboc.  This  word  is  neither  interpreted  nor  men- 
tioned in  any  glossary  that  I have  yet  seen.  It  signified 


any  corner  or  out  part  of  a common  field  ploughed  up 
and  sowed  (and  sometimes  fenced  off)  within  that  year 

wherein  the  rest  of  the  same  field  lay  fallow It  ■ 

seems  derived  from  Sax.  mge,  a field  or  meadow,  and 

hoke,  a corner  or  nook The  making  of  such  inhoke  or 

inclosure  by  any  one  lord  or  tenant  was  a prejudice  to 

all  who  had  the  right  of  common This  trespass,  or 

encroachment,  was  expressly  prohibited  in  some  char- 
ters  The  nature  of  an  inhoke  is  more  plain  by  this 

deed  : — ‘ Anno  regni  Regis  Henrici  filii  Regis  Johannislii. 
die  S.  Barn.  Ap.  facta  fuit  hmc  conventio  inter  fratrem 
W.  Abbatem  Osen.  et  Priorem  de  Coges,  et  dominam 
Katherinam  Lovel,  Robertum  de  Broc  dominos  villa  de 
parva  Tywa  et  alios  libei’os  tenentes  ejusdem  villas  ex 
una  parte,  et  Johannem  de  Pratellis  dominum  de  magna 
Tywa  ex  altera,  videlicet,  cum  dictus  Johannes  semin- 
asset  et  Inhokam  fecisset  de  quadam  cultura  qu£e  vocatur 
Costowa  sine  voluntate  dicti  abbatis  et  aliorum  prseno-  - 
minatorum,  et  insuper  in  defensum  posuisset  communem 
pasturam  totius  warettas  [fort,  warectas,  land  untilled]  ■ 
inter  viam  qum  vocatur  Wodewey  et  parvam  Tywam, 
quam  communam  dictus  abbas  et  prmnorninati  clamav- 
erunt  ex  antique  esse  jus  suum,  &c.  Dictus  Johannes 
recognovit  illam  communam  pasturam  esse  jus  ipsius 
abbatis  et  aliorum  dominorum  praenominatorum  quotiens 
a dictis  culturis  bladum  asportatum  fuerit,  et  terra 
seminata  non  fuerit.  Et  obligavit  se  et  hreredes  suos 
imperpetuum  per  fidem  et  prassens  scriptum  quod 
nunquam  de  dicta  pastura  quicunque  seminabit  nec  In- 
hokam faciet  in  prEejudicium  dicti  abbatis,  &c. — Ex 
Registr.  Osen.  MS.  at  Christ  Church,  Oxon.’” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Ducange  says,  Pnhoc,  Inholca,  “ Qiuedam  terra? 
arabilis  portio  sepibus  aut  quovis  alio  modo 
clausa  ” — a portion  of  arable  land  enclosed  by 
hedges  or  otherwise.  And  from  what  he  says 
lower  down,  it  seems  especially  to  denote  parcels 
of  land  taken  in  from  commons  and  reduced  to 
tillage.  For  he  tells  us,  speaking  of  the  un- 
authorized practice,  which  at  one  time  became  too 
common,  “ Quoniam  vero  in  communis  detrimen- 
tuni  cedebant  ejus-modi  septa,  prohibebantur 
omnino  fieri,  nisi  domini  accessisset  consensus” — 
But  because  these  enclosures  trenched  injuriously 
on  common  rights,  they  were  wholly  prohibited 
unless  under  sanction  of  the  lord,  i.e.,  of  course, 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  As  derivation,  he  gives 
“ Gall.  Enclos,  a Saxon,  In^e.” 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Cowel  {Interpreter),  under  “ Inhoc,”  says  : — • 

“ It  properly  signifies  any  corner  or  out-part  of  a 
common  field  ploughed  up  and  sowed  (commonly  with 
oats  or  tares)  and  sometimes  fenced  off  with  a dry  foot 
hedge,  within  that  year  wherein  the  rest  of  the  same 
field  lies  fallow  and  common.  It  is  now  called  in  the 
North  an  Iniock,  and  in  Oxfordshire  a IlUchinne  or 
Hitching.  It  seems  derived  from  Saxon  inge,  a field  or 
meadow,  or  rather  from  inne,  within,  and  hoke,  a corner 
or  nook.  The  making  of  such  Inhoke  or  separate  inclo- 
sure by  any  one  lord  or  tenant  was  a prejudice  to  all 
who  had  a right  of  common.” 

R.  S.  ClIARNOCK. 

Inhoc,  Inholce  (of  buck,  a corner,  L.  S.),  a corner 
of  a common  field  plowed  up  and  sowed,  0.  L. 
Vide  Bailey’s  Ety.  Diet,  1759.  F.  D. 

Nottingham. 
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A “ cock’s  span  ” (5*'*  S.  x.  257,  412.)— The 
words  “ footstep  of  a cock  ” are  Marryat’s,  as  are 
those  of  the  description,  as  far  as  the  abridgment 
would  allow,  and  but  for  this  necessity  it  would 
have  been  marked  as  a cpiotation.  If  I had 
thought  of  altering  the  phrase,  a “cock  stride” 
would  have  been  most  familiar.  I have  heard 
long  ago  of  the  days  lengthening  by  so  much,  and 
have  looked  in  all  likely  places  for  the  legend,  but 
in  vain.  Would  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  kindly  give 
it  2 At  this  season  nothing  could  be  more  interest- 


The  Swedish  Proverb  (5‘'^  S.  ix.  467),  “ Es 
ist  nicht  gut  trinken  aus  des  Korporal’s  Kanne,” 
seems  to  mean  the  same  as  the  German  proverb, 
“ Mit  grossen  herren  ist  nicht  gut  Kirschen  essen.” 
The  common  soldier  sharing  the  cup  or  flask  with 
the  corporal  is  not  likely  to  get  his  full  share  or 
too  much.  I have  not  the  book  before  me  in 
which  the  proverb  occurs,  but  the  context,  as  far 
as  E.  C.  S.  W.  gives  it,  admits  tlie  interpretation. 

H.  C.  G.  Brandt. 

John  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  U.S.A. 


ing.  M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

“ Flash  ” Coins  (5‘''  S.  x.  288.) — I never  heard 
of  the  term  “ flash  ” being  .applied  to  coins,  though 
I have  known  the  locality  where  that  term  was 
commonly  used  from  1810 ; but  I know  it  perfectly 
well  as  applied  to  forged  notes.  I became  a 
magistrate  more  than  fifty-two  years  ago,  and  be- 
tween 1810  and  that  time  what  I am  about  to 
mention  occurred.  At  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Flash  the  manufacture  of  forged  notes  was  carried 
on,  and  they  were  sent  to  Birmingham  by  the 
higglers  (I  think)  from  the  “ Bottom  House,”  a 
public-house  on  the  turnpike  road  between  Ash- 
bourne and  Leek,  and  they  received  the  name  of 
“ flash  ” from  the  place  where  they  were  made.  A 
family  of  the  name  of  Wardle,  unless  my  memory 
deceive  me,  was  concerned  in  the  forgery  ; and,  I 
think,  some  of  them  were  executed  at  Stafford,  and 
another,  a woman,  being  imprisoned  for  forgery, 
was  let  out  of  prison  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
prison,  who  gave  himself  up  upon  a threat  by  the 
magistrates  in  quarter  session  that,  unless  the 
person  who  let  the  woman  escape  was  produced,  all 
the  officers  would  be  dismissed.  This  I believe 
I heard  from  the  magistrate  who  suggested  that 
threat  to  be  used.  The  records  of  the  circuit  or 
the  books  of  the  prison,  if  the  latter  exist  so  far 
back,  would  probably  tlirow  light  on  the  matter. 

It  is  easy  to  see'  that  “flash,”  being  used  to 
denote  a forged  note,  would  naturally  be  transferred 
to  a forged  coin. 

I have  given  as  accurate  a statement  as  my 
memory  enables  me  to  do  after  so  great  a lapse  of 
time.  C.  S.  G. 

A “Fussock”  (5«'  S.  X.  349.)— This  is  a North- 
country  word,  not  uncommon.  In  Grose’s  Pro- 
vinciai  Glossary  (second  ed.,  1790)  the  meaning  is 
given  “a  coarse,  fat  woman.”  Mr.  Wright,  in  his 
Frovincial  Dictionary,  has  only  the  adjective 
Jussoching,  to  which  he  assigns  two  meanings, 
“ large  and  fat  ” and  “ irritating,  annoying.” 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

A somewhat  similar  appellation  is  to  be  found 
in  Essex  and  Hertfordshire,  where  I have  frequently 
heard  the  donkey  called  a “bussock”  by  the  lower 
class  of  people.  Thomas  Bird. 

KomforJ. 


Passage  in  “ King  Horn  ” S.  x.  308.) — 
According  to  Grimm,  the  rendering  of  one’s  glove 
can  be  the  sign  of  renouncing  one’s  rights  and 
inheritance  or  of  sending  a messenger.  Here,  I 
think,  the  sense  is,  “ If  thou  goest  to  woo,  give 
thy  glove  to  Godinode  [i.c.  renounce  thy  rights 
(success)],  for  since  he  is  with  thee  thou  wilt  never 
succeed  ; thou  hast  meant  to  find  a wife,  but  he  by 
his  beauty  will  v/in  the  prize.”  In  the  French 
text  the  king  advises  his  sons  to  send  Godmode 
away  or  leave  him  at  home ; for,  he  says,  “ Vus,  hi 
ii  il  ert,  petit  serrez  preisez  ” (you  will,  where  he  is, 
be  praised  little).  F.  Rosenthal. 

Hannover. 


The  Suffix  “-ward”  (5*^''  S.  x.  308.)— The  two 
following  examples  of  the  use  oi  fromtvard  are  from 
Todd’s  Johnson : — “ As  Pyrocles  went  Howard 
froTMvard  his  death”  (Sir  P.  Sidney)  ; “Varying 
up  and  down,  towards  or  fromwards  the  zenith  ” 
(Cheyne).  Your  correspondent  should  have  finished 
the  line  in  his  quotation  from  Chaucer,  thus — 


“ fful  manye  a draiqt  of  weyn  liadde  he  i-drawe, 
fl'rom  Burdeux  ward,  whil  that  the  chapman  slep.” 

It  is  then  seen  that  ward  has  in  this  case  a verbal 
force,  and  means  “ while  voyaging  ” (see  Earle, 
Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,  p.  371)_.  As  the 
quotation  stood  before  it  was  likely  to  mislead. 

Fromxvard  as  an  adjective,  under  the  form /ro- 
ward  (the  m being  dropped,  .as  in  “ to  and  fro  ”), 
belongs  to  our  present  vocabulary.  The  corre- 
sponding adjective  toward  was  also  formerly  much 
in  use.  The  two  are  well  contrasted  in  the  folloiv- 


ing  passage  from  Shakspeare  : — 

“ Vin.  ’Tis  a pood  hearing  when  children  are  toward. 

Luc.  But  a harsh  hearing  when  wonren  &-ce  froward." 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  the  preposition 
ioiuards  and  the  adjective  froward  have 
1 vigorous  existence,  the  adjective  toward  and  the 
preposition /romirard  are  obsolete.  Horne  looke 
says  : “ This  word  ward  may  ivith  equal  propriety 
be  joined  to  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or 
thing,  to  or  from  which  our  view  or  sight  may  be 
directed.”  But  the  fact  that  by  homeivards  and 
heavenwards  we  always  mean  to-home-ivai  ds  .and 
to-heaven-ivards  shows  how  completely  the  other 
possible  meaning  is  lost  sight  of. 

B.  M-tiitehead,  B.A. 
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The  Heart  of  Bruce  S.  x.  325.) — A stone 
is  still  shown  in  Melrose  Abbey  as  marking  tlie 
spot  where  the  heart  of  Bruce  is  buried. 

Greysteil. 

Frere’s  Epitaph  on  Canning  (5‘''  S.  x.  386.) — 
There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  supposing  that  Frere 
“ meant  to  accentuate  the  first  syllable  of  the  word 
support.'”  That  the  substantive,  as  distinguished 
from  the  verb,  was  so  pronounced  about  a 
hundred(])  years  ago  is  proved  by  the  following 
anecdote,  which  I remember  to  have  read,  but  I 
cannot  now  tell  where.  A gentleman  on  entering 
the  House  of  Commons  asked  a friend  what  had 
been  going  on,  and  was  answered  that  one  of  the 
members  had  been  saying  something  about  giving 
a hall  and  supper.  It  turned  out  that  the  words 
which  the  member  had  really  used  were,  “ I will 
not  give  my  support  to  a cabal.”  The  different 
pronunciation  of  verbs  and  substantives  will  at 
once  occur  to  your  readers,  e.g.,  abstract,  contract, 
convert,  pierfume,  present,  &c.  W.  A.  G. 

Hastings. 

I suggest  simply  leaving  a7ul  out  of  the  lame 
line,  sovereign  being  a trisyllable. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.  A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

“The  Courtship  and  Marriage  of  Will 
Shakespeare  and  Anne  Hathaway  ” (5'’'  S.  x. 
4611)  was  written  by  “ Edmund  Falconer,”  a 
pseudonym  of  Mr.  Edmund  O’Eourke,  the  play- 
wright and  actor.  The  pamphlet  is  of  eight  pages, 
of  a square  shape.  Should  your  correspondent 
find  any  difficulty  in  procuring  it,  I shall  be  happy, 
if  I can  lay  my  hands  on  it,  to  send  him  my  copy. 

Henry  1)ay. 

37,  Wilmington  Square,  AY.C. 

Old  Stories  (5*'’  S.  ix.  86,  154  ; x.  415.) — 
Another  version  of  the  story  was  told  by  me  in 
my  volume  of  West  Highland  legends  c.a'lled  The 
IFhite  IFi/e,  &c.  (S.  Low  & Co.),  “ What  befell 
Three  Highland  Drovers  through  learning  English.” 
The  sentences  that  they  were  taught  to  say  were 
“Us  three  Highland  men,”  “The  money  in  the 
purse,”  and  “ The  right  and  good  reason,”  and  the 
course  of  events  was  similar  to  that  in  “ The  Three 
Sclavonians.”  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Paley  and  the  Watch  Illustration  (4*'’  S. 
xi.  354,  452  ; xii.  15,  95  ; S*''  S.  x.  253.)— The 
watch  illustration  as  used  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
{Primitive  Origination  of  Mankind,  1677,  p.  340) 
is  very  different  from  that  employed  by  Nieuwentyt 
{Religious  Philosoploer,  tr.  from  the  Dutch,  1718, 
preface),  and  subsequently  by  Paley.  Hale  said, 
if  men  found  a watch,  they  would  make  various 
theories  as  to  its  origin,  all  of  which  would  be 
wrong ; and  all  these  theories  would  fiill  to  the 
ground  if  the  watchmaker  came  forward  and  told 


them  how  he  had  made  it.  Hale’s  application 
was,  “ We  need  not  speculate,  the  books  of  Moses 
tell  us  all  we  seek  to  know.”  Nieuwentyt,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  if  men  found  a watch,  the  internal 
evidence  would  satisfy  them  that  there  must  have 
been  a maker.  Nieuwentyt  may  have  thought  of 
the  watch  from  reading  Hale’s  work,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  he  took  his  argument  from  it. 

Edw'ard  Solly. 

Whitehead  Family  (3''‘1  S.  ii.  68,  115.) — I 
notice  an  error  here,  which  I find  also  occurs  in 
Burke  and  other  heraldic  dictionaries.  The  crest 
of  Whitehead  of  Tytherly  is  a fox  (not  a wolf) 
sejant  arg.  See  the  original  visitations  of  Hants 
or  Berry’s  Habits  Genealogies.  B.  A. 

“Mors  sceptra  ligonibus  .equat”  (2"''  S.  vi. 
326.) — The  source  of  this  phrase  was  asked  for  in 
1858  by  Mr.  R.  Fitch,  and  has,  I think,  lately 
been  inquired  for  by  Mr.  Cantillon.  I have 
looked  in  various  collections  for  it.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  being  the  termination  of  an  hexa- 
meter line,  and  I enclose  what  I have  made  out. 
The  two  lines, 

“ Mors  dominum  servo,  mors  sceptra  liironibus  sequat, 
Hissimiles  simili  conditione  traliens,” 

occur  in  Proverbialia  Ca^-mina,  in  locos  Communes 
digesta.  Bond.,  1588,  1599,  1637,  under  “ Mors,” 
p.  137.  This  collection  was  intended  for  the 
instruction  of  youth,  and  has  not  the  authorities. 
It  was  a very  common  book.  Lowndes  mentions 
other  editions,  and  the  paging  appears  to  be  con- 
tinued without  alteration  in  the  reprints. 

The  portion  “ Mors  sceptra  ligonibus  mquat  ” is 
to  be  met  with  in  Cornelius  a Lapide,  Comm,  in 
SS.,  in  Corderius,  On  the  Book  of  Job,  and  in 
J.  Spencer’s  Things  New  and  Old,  but  no  clue  in 
these  writers  helps  to  trace  it.  Can  the  two  lines, 
as  above,  assist  in  this  1 Ed.  Marshall. 

Walford  Family  (5^'*  S.  x.  348.) — In  reply  to 
Mr.  Boyd’s  inquiry  respecting  the  family  of  Wal- 
ford, he  may  be  glad  to  know  that  for  two  centuries 
previous  to  the  last  twenty  years  they  were  seated 
in  Essex,  where  they  held  several  properties. 
They  were  descended  from  one  Matthew  or 
William  Walford,  baize  manufacturer,  of  Bocking, 
near  Braintree,  Essex,  who  married  a daughter  of 
the  Parliamentarian  general  Desborough,  or  Dis- 
browe,  and  niece  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Since  that 
time  various  members  have  held  landed  estates  in 
Finchingfield,  Boreham,  Hatfield,  Peverel,  High 
Beech,  Chigwell,  Whitley,  Coggeshall,  and  other 
parishes  in  the  same  county.  A cousin  of  my 
grandfather,  Mr.  Luke  Walford,  of  Finchingfield, 
was  High  Sheriff  of  Essex  some  sixty  years  ago, 
about  which  time  my  grandfather  sold  the  Bore- 
ham  Flouse  estate  to  Sir  John  Tyrell.  My  father- 
sold  Hatfield  in  1847,  and  now  the  only  Walford 
holding  more  than  a few  acres  in  Essex  is  my 
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;ousin,  Mr.  J.  D.  Walford-G-osnall,  nf  Ipswicli. 
]Iy  elder  brother,  now  head  of  our  family,  resides 
it  Harlow.  E.  Walfohd,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

The  “ Lungs  ” of  the  Metropolis  (5‘''  S.  x. 
188.) — Dr.  E.  C.  Brewer,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
'i^hrase  and  Fahle,  dates  the  origin  of  this  expres- 
ion  at  June  30,  1808.  He  says,  “ In  a debate 
especting  encroachments  upon  Hyde  Park  Mr. 
iVindhain  said  it  was  the  ‘ lungs  of  London.’” 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

The  parks  rather  than  the  suburban  fields  were 
ermed  the  “ lungs  of  London  ” when  the  present 
ientury  was  in  its  teens,  and  the  phrase  is  so 
unployed  in  the  opening  words  of  one  of  the 
Sketches  hy  Bos, — I refer  to  the  one  describing 
Greenwich  Fair,  with  all  its  varied  attractions  as 
hey  existed  when  Dickens  was  a young  man. 

Wm.  LInderiiill. 

66,  Lausanne  Road,  Peokharn. 


Oil  Painting  on  Copper  (5^’’  S.  viii.  388.) — If 
he  picture  is  old  enough,  it  may  be  by  Gabriello 
f'errantini,  called  Occhiati  or  Occliiali,  who  marked 
lis  pictures  with  an  eye.  He  was  a pupil  of  Denis 
lalvart  at  Bologna,  and  is  said  to  have  taught 
luido  Beni  to  paint  in  fresco.  I have  seen  small 
andscapes  by  him  on  copper,  which  were  very 
lelicate  in  tone,  but  still  had  much  force — the 
oliage  of  the  yellow  green  seen  in  spring,  the  skies 
, full  blue  with  few  clouds,  the  figures  rather  tall 
,nd  slender.  Among  other  old  drawings  I have  a 
mall  original  design,  similar  to  the  Virgin  and 
Ihild  with  the  Scodella  by  one  of  the  Carracci, 
narked  with  an  eye,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  the 
ye  was  stamped  or  drawn  with  a hard  pen.  It  is 
lossible  that  this  drawing  is  by  Occliiali,  although 
t bears  also  what  appears  to  be  the  signature  of 
ne  of  the  Carracci.  If  the  picture  is  a modern  one, 
lerhaps  it  is  by  Nathaniel  Hone,  the  miniature 
lainter,  as  he  is  said  to  have  stamped  the  drawings 
n his  collection  with  an  eye. 

Ralph  N.  James. 


Ashford,  Kent. 


“ The  Imitation  op  Christ  ” (5**'  S.  x.  388.) 
—John  Worthington’s  first  edition  was  published 
n London  in  1677  ; his  name  was  not  on  the 
itle-page.  A copy  is  preserved  in  the  Chetham 
jibrary.  H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

“Millener”  (5‘'’  S.  X.  328.) — What  Adam 
jittleton  meant  hy  “ millener,”  in  his  Latin  Dic- 
ionary  of  1677,  was  not  precisely  what  is  now 
aeant  by  the  same  term ; for  besides  the  millener 
Toper  there  were  horse-milleners,  who  made 
oloured  worsted  ornaments  for  horses,  and  pedlar- 
lilleners,  who  were  pedlars  or  haberdashers  of 
mall  goods,  dealing  in  various  articles  of  small 


wares,  but  who  did  not  make  up  the  things  which 
they  sold.  Minsheu,  Dictionary,  1627,  under 
“Haberdasher,”  adds,  “In  London  also  called 
Millenier  a Lat.  mille,  i.c.  as  one  having  a thousand 
small  wares  to  sell.”  Shakespeare’s  “ millener,” 
whom  Hotspur  compares  the  courtier  to  [Hen.  IV., 
i.  3),— 

“ He  was  perfumed  like  a millener,” — 
was  clearly  not  a horse-millener,  nor  yet  a mere 
pedlar  ; he  was  the  purveyor  of  Milan  finery,  and 
may  have  derived  his  name,  as  Johnson  says,  from 
that  state.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that 
the  “millenier,”  who  sold  a thousand  little  articles, 
took  his  name  from  milUnarius. 

Edward  Solly. 

Siege  op  Dudley  Castle,  1644  (5‘>'  S.  x.  348.) 
— There  is  some  interesting  information  relative 
to  Dudley  Castle  in  Lewis’s  I’d]] o graphical  Dic- 
tionary of  England,  London,  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  77, 
from  which  I have  taken  the  following  extract 

“ In  the  early  part  of  the  Parliamentary  war  the 
castle  was  garrisoned  by  the  Royalists,  and  in  1644  de- 
fended by  Colonel  Beaumont  with  great  bravery  against 
the  Parliamentarians,  who  were  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  by  the  arrival  of  a detachment  from  Worcester.” 

Evan  Thomas. 

“ The  Legend  of  Judas  Iscariot  ” (5®  S.  x. 
349.) — The  “Ballad  of  Judas  Iscariot”  referred 
to  appeared  in  the  St.  Paul’s  Magazhie  for  Feb., 
1872.  Another  legend  of  Judas  Iscariot  (“Judas 
Iscariot’s  Paradise  ”)  has  been  treated  hy  Dr. 
Seb.astian  Evans,  in  his  volume  entitled  Brother 
Fabian’s  Manuscript  (1865),  and  hyMr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  in  his  poem  of  “ St.  Brandan  ” (Narrative 
and  Elegiac  Poems,  1869).  Austin  Dobson. 

“ The  Legend  of  Judas  Iscariot”  wall  be  found 
in  the  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Buchanan,  Lon- 
don, 1874,  vol.  i.  J.  Manuel. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

An  Old  Engraving  (5**’  S.  x.  388.)— Mr.  Hall 
asks  whether  any  of  your  readers  can  supply  the 
names  of  the  painter  and  engraver  of  “a  very  fine 
old  engraving  of  the  Supper  at  Em  mans”  which 
he  has  lately  picked  up.  From  his  brief  descrip- 
tion of  it,  and  from  the  size  given,  viz.  15  inches 
by  11,  it  corresponds  with  a more  perfect  copy  in 
my  possession,  entitled  “Christ  with  the  Two 
Disciples  at  Emmaus,”  which  enables  me,  I think, 
to  furnish  him  with  the  required  information. 
Immediately  beneath  the  corner  of  the  engraving 
to  the  left  there  is,  as  usual,  the  name  of_  the 
painter,  “Raphael  Urbin,  invV’  and  to  the  right, 
“ R.  Dalton,  delin.  et  Acqua  (sic)  forti  fecit, 
T.  Basire,  Juff,  scnlpV’  whilst  under  the  title  is 
the  further  inscription,  “Published  according  to 
Act  of  Parliament,  Eeffy  2P^,  1753.” 

John  J.  A.  Boase. 

7,  Albion  Terrace,  Exmouth. 
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Embezzle,  its  Etymology  (S***  S.  x.  461.) — 
Prof.  Skeat  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the 
word  hey.de  is  still  in  use  in  Derbyshire,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  neiji'libourhood  of  Matlock,  where  I 
have  often  heard  it  applied  in  a sense  synonymous 
with  guzzle.  Thus  a sot  is  said  in  common  par- 
lance to  “ sit  drinkinn;  and  hezzling  all  day  long.” 

I have  also  heard  persons  drinking  greedily — 
perhaps  on  a hot  day  in  summer — aMnonished 
“not  to  hezzle  water  in  that  way.”  This  being  the 
case,  it  may  be  that  Skinner’s  explanation  that  the 
word  is  a corruption  of  “ beadle,  to  make  a beast 
of  oneself,”  is  not  so  much  of  a joke  after  all. 
Embezzle  may  thus  also  be  traced  to  the  same 
source,  and  I find,  in  fact,  that  in  Chambers’s 
Etymological  Dictionary  (ed.  1869)  the  root  of  this 
word  is  given  as  “ obs.  bezde,  to  drink  hard,  to 
squander.”  B.  B. 

The  Bishofricof  Chester  (5‘^  S.  x.  288,  411.) 
— The  confusion  under  this  head  is  sometimes 
made  worse  by  those  whom  Ave  should  expect  to 
clear  it  up.  In  his  Documents  illustrative  of  the 
History  of  Scotland  from  the  Death  of  A lexan- 
der  III.  to  the  Accession  of  Ilobert  Biuice,  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Clerk  Register 
(Edinburgh,  1870),  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson 
seems  to  use  the  two  titles  Lichfield  and  Chester 
interchangeably.  Thus  (vol.  ii.  p.  475),  under 
date  March  22  [1304],  he  writes,  “ King  Edward 
gives  directions  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  to 
forward  money  for  the  siege  of  Stirling.”  The 
king’s  letter  commences  with  these  words, 
“ R.  a levesque  de  Cestre  saluz.”  Mr.  Stevenson 
translates,  “ The  King  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
greeting,”  and  the  letter  is  indexed  under 
“Chester.”  Whence  then  the  interpolation  “Lich- 
field ” 1 In  Bi.shop  Gastrell’s  Notitia  Cestriensis, 
or  Historical  Notices  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  pub- 
lished by  the  Chetham  Society  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Rev.  F.  R.  Raines,  there  is  a brief  reference 
to  the  temporary  occupation  of  Chester  as  their 
“ cathedra”  by  the  bishops  of  Lichfield,  based  on 
Camden’s  Britannia.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Steven- 
son’s seemingly  indiscriminate  use  of  the  two  titles, 
Avhere  the  only  evidence  that  is  obvious  on  the 
surface  is  in  favour  of  one,  and  that  the  less 
common  appellation  of  the  see,  I cannot  but 
think  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
used  only  Chester,  as  in  the  original  document, 
and  to  have  inserted  Lichfield,  if  at  all,  in  square 
brackets  by  way  of  explanation. 

C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

“ Medical  Bibliography.  A and  B.”  By 
James  Atkinson  (5“’  S.  x.  228,  256,  474.) — Mr. 
W.  P.  Courtney’s  valuable  note  does  not  exhaust 
my  inquiry  respecting  the  author  of  the  Medical 
Bibliography  (ante,  p.  228),  and  I repeat  : 1.  Did 
he  leave  any  MSS.  towards  a continuation  of  his 
work  ? 2.  Does  his  library,  which  Dibdin  describes 


as  being  “ suffocated  with  Koburgers,  Frobens,  the  • 
Ascensii,  and  the  Stephens,”  still  exist  undispersed  ? i 
3.  Is  he  identical  with  the  author  of  Badolpho  ? I 
have  yet  another  query  to  add  : Are  we  indebted 
to  him  for  “ Customs  and  Manners  of  the  IFomen  of'^ 
Persia,  and  their  Domestic  Superstitions.  Trans- ' 
lated  from  the  original  Persian  hlanuscript  by  ' 
James  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company’s  Bengal  Medical  Service.  London, 
Printed  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  &c. 
M.DCCC.xxxiL,”  8vo.,  pp.  xviii-93,  ivith  a frontis- 
piece “ sketched  on  stone  by  Jas.  Atkinson,” 
representing  a Persian  girl  I To  resume  : Have 
we,  or  had  we  (as  I presume  to  be  the  case),  three 
Janies  Atkinsons,  as  we  had  three  Drs.  William 
King,  all  flourishing  at  the  same  time?  and  if  so, 
what  is  known  about  them  ? Apis. 

IMtsereres  (.5*’'  S.  X.  68,  152,  377,  459.) — As 
Mr.  Ciaxton  has  not  yet  published  his  work  on 
human  error,  it  ivould  be  difficult  to  trace  back 
the  mistaken  term  “miserere”  to  its  proper  author. 

The  Crirthusian  ritual  among  the  Cottonian  MSS. 
distinctly  mentions  the  “formula”  and  “ miseri- 
cordia.”  Bp.  Milner,  I apprehend,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  writers — very  possibly  the  first— who  con- 
verted the  word  into  “ miserere  ” {Hist,  of  Win- 
chester, vol.  ii.  p.  37,  edition  of  1809).  Stevenson, 
in  his  History  of  Ely,  quotes  this  note. 

In  1440  the  statutes  of  Lincoln  enact  “ nec  cum 
baculis  in  choro  (exceptis  debilibus)  standum  et 
psallendum  est.”  I do  not  remember  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  “ misericord  ” in  any  English 
cathedral  statute.  The  mode  in  Avhich  this  con- 
venient bracket  was  used  is  thus  described  by 
Reyner  on  the  English  Benedictine  use,  “ Genibus 
flexis  stallis  seu  formis  quodammodb  procumbentes 
innitebautur  Seniores.” 

Mackenzie  E.  Walcott. 

Length  of  a Generation  (5*’'  S.  ix.  488,  518 
X.  95,  130,  157,  197,  315.)— After  Lord  Gort’s  . 
notice  of  the  fact  of  more  than  two  centurieS' 
having  been  occupied  by  three  generations  in  the 
family  of  Maud,  the  instance  I can  give  in  my  own 
familj^  may  be  hardly  ivorth  recording,  although  it 
exceeds  those  given  by  your  other  correspondents. 
My  respected  father  is  now  living  in  the  possession' 
of  all  his  faculties,  and  able  to  perform  some  part 
of  his  cleric.al  and  magisterial  duties,  and  he  was  ■ 
born  in  1787.  His  father,  Edward  Moore,  of 
Stockwell  House,  Surrey,  ivas  born  in  1733,  and 
his  grandfather.  Rev.  Edward  Moore,  Vicar  of 
Over,  CO.  Chester,  in  1696,  making  a period  of  182 
years,  or  rather  more  than  double  the  traditional 
average  of  three  successive  generations. 

C.  T.  J.  hlooRE. 

Frampton  Hall,  near  Boston. 

“ Dictionary,  gia’ing  the  Meaning  of 
Things,”  &c.  {5^^  S.  x.  127,  236.)— The  articles 
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n question  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  for  1824  and  1825,  vols.  xi.  jrp.  312-316, 
)p.  451-454,  pp.  496-499,  and  xiii.  pp.  46-48. 
fhey  are  entitled,  “ Specimens  of  a patent  pocket 
Dictionary  ; For  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to 
inderstand  the  meaning  of  things  as  well  as 
vords,”  and  contain  298  definitions.  I presume 
VIr.  Ser.jeant  Cox  is  quoting  from  a reprint  or 
i later  edition,  for  I do  not  find  the  word  abuse  ; 
ind  in  place  of  Baby. — A noisy  lactiferous 
inimal,”  &c.,  the  magazine  has  “ Babies. — Noisy 
activorous  aninialcu]pe,”&c.  I have  a small  volume, 
jublished  at  Manchester  in  1833,  pp.  Ill,  entitled 
A Code  of  Common  Hense,  or  Patent  Pocket 
Dictionary,  by  Geoffrey  Gimcrack,  Gent.,  which 
ncludes  the  greater  part  of  the  articles  in  the 
New  Monthly,  with  additions  from  other  sources. 

Many  of  the  illustrations  are  highly  witty,  and 
lome  of  the  cross  readings  very  suggestive.  Thus, 
ifter  “Beer,  small. — See  Water,”  we  have  “Blind, 
he. — See  nothing.” 

The  earlier  reference  to  the  Neio  Monthly  Mcuja- 
:ine  for  1819,  vol.  xii.  p.  48,  relates  to  a short 
hshionable  glossary  containing  forty-five  definitions 
llustrative  of  the  “ fast  life  ” of  the  time  ; such  as, 
‘Bore. — Everything  one  dislikes  ; any  person  who 
;alks  of  religion.”  Most  of  these  sarcastic  dic- 
fionaries  are  probably  to  some  extent  founded  on 
.he  bitter  Political  Dictionary  of  C.  Piggolt,  1795. 

Edw'ard  Solly. 


strength  is  reached.  Shake  the  phial  each  time 
before  trying  the  mixture,  and  remember  that 
“nothing  is  well  done  that  is  done  in  haste.” 
Medweig  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  caustic 
ammonia  is  very  dangerous ; and  carbonate  of 
ammonia  gives  a purple  tinge  to  some  blues. 

There  is  one  thing  which  should  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  clean  old  pictures — that 
whereas  only  the  surface  of  mastic  varnish  becomes 
discoloured  by  time,  a yellow  glazing  which  has 
become  browm  is  brown  in  substance,  and  rubbing 
it  thinner  will  not  make  it  yellow.  Unfortunately 
many  old  pictures  have  been  varnished  with 
varnish  mixed  with  bitumen,  wdiich  increases  very 
much  the  difficulty  of  removing  without  injury 
the  varnish  over  a glazing.  Still  with  care  it  can 
be  done.  Ealpii  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

“ Piece  ” S.  x.  250,  3.34.)—“  On  June  1st 
[1657],  Monday,  a poor  woman  in  labour.  Bull 
Marler’s  wife,  one  of  the  coarsest  pieces  in  our 
town  [Manchester],  sent  to  me  for  God’s  sake  to 
go  to  prayer  for  her  in  my  house  ” (Henry  New- 
come’s  Autobiography,  p.  74,  vol.  xxvi.,  Chetham 
Society).  J.  E.  BxIIley. 

Dog  Toby  (5‘’'  S.  x.  347,  394,  476.) — The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  Townely  Mysteries,  p.  233, 
in  the  Processus  Talentorum,  seems  to  bear  out 
your  correspondent’s  suggestion  ; — 


“ The  metropolitan  cathedral  ” (5*'^  S.  x. 
126,  375,  397,  419.) — I append  an  explanation  of 
ibis  word  made  nearly  350  years  ago  : — ■ 

“ Full  often  and  many  a time  did  he  [Diogenes]  saye, 
jouetousnesse  of  money  to  be  the  head  palaice,*  or  the 
read  citee  of  al  euils  or  mischiefs.  Not  very  moche 
rariyng  from  the  sentence  of  the  wyse  man  Salomon,  who 
sayeth,  that  couetousnesse  of  money  is  the  roote  of  all 
mils. 

“ * The  greke  rvorde  is  fjorpoTroXiQ,  as  if  ye  shoulde 
iaye,  the  place  where  all  euils  are  concerned,  or  from 
ivhence  all  euils  doen  issue.  For  it  is  compouned  not  of 
j.erpov,  measuring  nor  of  phrnp,  rpbc,  mother,  but  of 
lijrpa,  pi'iTpag  a matrice,  that  is  to  saie,  the  place  of 
mncepcion,  and  of  issuyng.  And  therof  is  Metropolis, 
jailed  the  chief  citee  where  the  Archbishop  of  any 
prouince  hath  his  See,  and  hath  all  the  other  diocesses  of 
lhat  prouince  subiect  to  him,  as  Canterbury  and  Yorke, 
liere  in  Englande.” — Apophtliegines  of  Erasimis,  bk.  i. 
^110. 

E.  E. 

Boston. 

Blooming  of  Varnished  Pictures  (5*'’  S.  viii. 
268,  353,  511;  x.  353,  459.)— I wrote  “sal 
volatile  ” because  I was  writing  for  those  not 
skilful  in  picture  cleaning.  On  applying  to  a 
chemist  they  would  in  all  probability  receive  the 
ordinary  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, varying  from  60  to  54  degrees  over- 
proof.  Put  some  water  into  a phial  ; add  a few 
drops  of  that  spirit  at  a time  until  the  necessary 


“ Ilasc  cognoscatis  vos  csedam  iii  taoeatis. 

Tramite  legali  I am  ordand  to  reyn  apon  Juda 
Xomine  vulgar!  Pownoe  Pilat.” 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


Eobin  Hood  Society  (5‘’'  S.  viii.  351,  378  ; 
ix.  257,  476  ; x.  279.)— John  Walker,  of  the  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary,  is  stated  to  have  aied  in 
Tottenham  Court  Eoad,  August  1808— see  the 
Literary  Panorama  for  that  year,  col.  1380— and 
to  have  been  from  youth  “ anxious  to  display  his 
reading;  he  became  a disputant  at  the  Eobin 
Hood  debating  society,  where  he  was  admired  as 
an  eloquent  speaker,  and  as  a close  and  ingenious 
reasoner.” 


“Caucus”  x.  305,  355.)  J.  E.  Bartlett, 

n his  Dictionary  of  Americanisms,  1830,  says 
“ The  earliest  mention  of  this  word  which  has  come 
mder  my  notice  is  in  John  Adams’s  _ Diary  under  date 
February,  1763,  where  he  says,  This  day  learned  tliat 
,he  caucus  club  meets,  at  certain  tiines,  m the  garret 
)f  Tom  Dawes,  the  adjutant  of  the  Boston  reguuent 
Adams’s  H’oris,  vol.  ii.  p.  141).” 

Mr  Pickering  thought  it  not  improbable  tliat  as 
;he  first  members  of  this  club  were  shipping  iiien, 
die  name  might  be  a corruption  ot  ’ caulkbus, 
ind  gentlemen  in  Boston  and  Salem  believed  tais 
to  be  probable.  If  this  is  correct,  and  the  club 
lommenced  about  1762,  why  did  not  hir.  Adams 
then  call  it  the  caulkers’  club  I I should  like  to 
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know  -what  is  the  present  accepted  derivation  of 
the  word  in  the  States.  Edward  Solly. 

Ancestry  op  President  Washington  (5th  S. 

V.  328 ; vi.  215.) — Sir  Bernard  Burke,  O.B.,  LL.D., 
Blister  King-of- Arms,  states  that  the  ancestor  of  the 
illustrious  George  Washington  emigrated  from 
Dillicar,  near  Grayrigg,  in  Westmoreland,  about  the 
year  1651  (see  the  second  series  of  Vicissitudes  of 
Families,  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  London,  1860, 
p.  152).  Edward  D.  Astley. 

The  Name  of  Walker  (5‘'>  S.  x.  108,  391, 
458.) — There  is  one  illustration  showing  that 
Walker  and  Fuller  are  identical  which  has  not 
been  mentioned  by  any  of  your  correspondents. 
In  the  fulling  mills  the  piece  of  cloth  to  be  fulled 
is  put  in  a kind  of  trough,  in  which  two  immense 
pieces  of  wood,  resembling  in  shape  large  shoes  or 
clogs,  work  up  and  down,  and  by  their  continual 
pressure  the  cloth  is  milled  up.  The  name  given 
to  this  piece  of  machinery  at  once  suggests  to  a 
Northerner  the  similarity  between  walking  and 
fulling.  Fuller’s  earth  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  is  always  called  “walker’s  earth”  by 
the  common  people.  H.  E.  Wilkinson. 

Christ  Church,  PriiLADELriiiA  (5*^'’  S.  x.  117, 

376. )— Having  read  my  recent  queries  respecting 
the  parochial  registers  at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  W. 
Thomas  of  that  city  sent  me  a volume  which 
records  the  inscriptions  on  the  tablets  and  grave- 
stones in  the  burial-grounds  of  Christ  Church. 
While  acknowledging  hlr.  Thomas’s  kindness,  I 
may  add  that  I shall  be  pleased  to  communicate 
any  particulars  from  the  said  book  to  any  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  The  volume  is  by  Mr. 
Edward  L.  Clark,  Churchwarden  of  Christ  Church, 
and  contains  a large  Index  Nominnm.  The 
mural  and  churchyard  inscriptions  are  given 
verbatim,  and  have  been  verified  from  the  registers  : 
A.D.  1721  is  the  date  of  the  earliest  inscription. 
Further  incpiiries  on  this,  to  many  persons,  most 
useful  w'ork  should  be  addressed  to  me  direct. 

G.  F.  Barrowl 

49,  Gloucester  Street,  S.W. 

Boston  sounded  “Bawston”  (5‘'' S.  x.  338,357, 

377. ) — It  will  certainly  be  news  to  a great  many 
people  that  the  best  English  is  spoken  in  Lincoln- 
shire. Fuller,  a Northamptonshire  man,  says  in  his 
JVortkies,  “ The  language  of  the  common  people  is 
generally  the  best  of  any  shire  in  England”;  and  in 
another  place  he  says,  “ The  last  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  no  doubt  was  done  by  those  learned 
men  in  the  best  Englisli,  agreeth  perfectly  with 
the  common  speech  of  the  county.”  IMr.  Freeman 
says,  in  his  Norman  Conquest  (vol.  v.  ji.  542)  : — 

“The  English  of  books  and  of  modern  speech  is  not 
the  tongue  of  Xorthumberland,  it  is  not  the  tongue  of 
Wessex;  it  is  the  tongue  of  those  eastern  shires  of  Mercia 
■which  border  on  East  Anglia.” 


Again  : — ■ ' 

“ Classical  English  is  neither  northern  nor  southern,  dtl 
but  midland,  and  of  midland  it  is  eastern  and  not  western.  cO 
Any  one  may  convince  himself  of  this  who  has  learned  ])o 
enough  of  the  dialects  of  England  to  know  how  much  _ 
nearer  the  tongue  of  a Northamptonshire  peasant  comes 
to  the  English  of  books  than  the  tongue  of  a peasant 
either  of  Yorkshire  or  of  Somerset.”  tl> 

It  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that  Shake- 
speare  was  not  a Lincolnshire  man,  and  that  he 
wrote  in  the  dialect  of  the  Middle  Angles,  the 
language  which  became  to  England  what  Castilian 
is  to  Spain,  what  Tuscan  is  to  Italy,  what  the 
German  of  Hanover  is  to  Germany,  and  what  the 
French  of  Touraiue  is  to  France.  A.  H.  in 

tl 

Kensington  and  Bayswater  (5‘'’  S,  x.  128,  “ 
234,  459.) — A sketch  appeared  a dozen  years  ago,  | gi 
under  the  title  of  “ The  Ladies  in  Parliament,”  in  I 
Macmillan’s  Maga::ine  (Nov.,  1866),  wherein 
Tyburnia  was  described  as  “ 

“ The  pension’d  Indian’s  undisturbed  retreat.” 

W.  T.  M.  ' 

Reading.  " 

I think  Otto  is  mistaken.  Twenty  years  ago  I 
was  told  that  Bayswater  was  called  “Asia  Minor” 
because  so  many  “old  Indians”- — persons  who  ).iad 
served  in  India — resided  there.  D.  J'.  ( 

Emblems  op  the  Passion  (5‘^  S.  ix.  261,  411, 
513  ; X.  118,  159.) — Those  who  have  been  to  the  , : 
church  of  St.  Maclou  at  Rouen — “ un  diminutif  ' 
de  St.  Ouen  ” — will  remember  the  carving  in  the 
first  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir.  There 
the  emblems  of  the  Passion  are  beautifully  raised  | 
on  the  oak  panels  running  round  the  chapel  walls — 
the  ladder,  the  spear,  the  cords,  &c.  Each  panel 
has  a distinct  group  of  emblems.  I was  not  told  ■ 
who  executed  the  carving.  Perhaps  it  was  Jean 
Goujon,  to  whom  the  exquisite  reliefs  on  the  doors 
are  ascribed  ; but  I put  this  forward  with  all 
diffidence,  as  I confess  to  a total  ignorance  of  even  ' 
the  probable  artist’s  name.  What  I do  know  is  [ 
that  the  work  is  well  worth  inspection,  and  so  ; 
thought  the  suisse  who  showed  me  the  church. 

“ Ah  ! ” said  he,  with  a grave  shake  of  the  head, 
and  the  air  of  a man  who  had  never  seen  the 
carving  before,  “ it  is  vare  fine — vare  beautiful,” 
an  opinion  I fully  endorse. 

R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts. 

An  Epitaph  (5*’’  S.  x.  107,  215.) — It  has  always  ; 
been  well  known  in  our  family  that  Ben  Jonson 
wrote  the  epitaph  referred  to  above  on  “ old 
lawyer  Randall.”  And  I believe  that  the  fact  is 
mentioned  in  Jeaffreson’s  work  on  lawyers,  but  1 , 
have  no  opportunity  just  now  of  examining  the 
book.  Being  of  a Kentish  family,  it  is  very  , 
possible  that  the  lawyer  was  at  Carshalton  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  W.  S.  Randall. 
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“ Housen  ” S.  X.  328,  437.) — This  word  and 
others  also  with  the  plural  termination  m are 
common  in  Shropshire.  I have  heard,  “ Whosen 
housen  bin  ’em”  inCoror  Dale, and  “they  paisen” 
=those  pease,  in  the  same  locality.  Snail-shells 
are  commonly  spoken  of  as  “ snail-housen.”  By 
the  way,  the  term  housul  as  applied  to  the  snail 
dates  from  a very  early  period  in  our  language. 
“ Testudo,  gehuscd  snccgel,”  occurs  in  Archbishop 
.idilfric’s  Vocahulary,  tenth  century. 

Georgina  F.  Jackson. 

13,  White  Friars,  Chester. 

I fancy  that  housen  is  not  an  uncommon  plural 
in  rural  districts.  Early  in  tlie  year  I overheard 
the  following  sentence,  of  which  I made  a note  : 
“ He ’m  got  housen  o’  his  own,”  that  is,  “ He  has 
got  houses  of  his  own.”  Cuthbert  Bede. 

This  word  is  frequently  used  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. G. 

Bishop  Stortford. 

Housen  is  used  all  over  Essex  as  the  plural  of 
house.  J.  W.  Savill,  F.E.H.S. 

Dunmow,  Essex. 

It  is  common  in  Suffolk.  G.  0.  E. 

Spanish  Dollars  stamped  with  the  Head 
OF  George  III.  (5*’^  S.  x.  408.) — 

“ If  you  wish  to  make  Spanish  money  pass. 

Stamp  the  head  of  a fool  on  the  neck  of  an  ass,” 
is  the  couplet  which  I have  met  with  in  reference 
to  these  coins.  What  is  their  history]  Were 
they  captured  by  Anson  ? Edward  Kite. 

Devizes. 

“ L’^trangle-chat  ” (5**'  S.  x.  388.) — After 
a long  search  I have  been  able  to  find  this  word  in 
one  place  only — Larousse’s  Grand  Dictionnaire 
Universel  du  XIXme  Sikle.  The  meaning  given 
— it  does  not  throw  much  light  on  Geeysteil’s 
query — is,  “ S.m.  Ichthyol.  Nom  vulgaire  des 
ipinoches.”  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

Fashion  Street,  Spitalfields  (5*’'  S.  x.  406.) 
— This  street  must  have  been  known  by  the  above 
name  long  before  1732.  In  A Neiv  Vieiv  of 
London,  published  in  1708,  are  the  following 
particulars  : “ Fashion  Street,  a considerable  one 
about  the  middle  of  Spittle  Fields,  between  Brick 
Lane,  East,  and  New  Fashion  Street,  West. 
Length  200  yds.”  Everard  Home  Coleman. 

“ Derserston  ” (5‘^  S.  X.  408.) — May  this  not 
be  the  modern  Durston,  co.  Somerset  ? 

I J.  S.  Udal. 

Inner  Temple. 

Probably  the  original  from  which  the  name 
Durston  (co.  Somerset)  has  been  corrupted  down. 

E.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 


Parish  Documents  S.  x.  427.)—“  Hod- 
hornys  ”=ordinaries,  i.c.  meals  at  a fixed  price.. 
Miss  Baker,  in  the  Northamptonshire  Glossary, 
gives  some  information  as  to  the  compulsory 
acceptance  of  the  office  of  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  the 
May  games  at  Kingsthorpe.  Thomas  North. 

Had  the  Greeks  Mangles  (5®  S.  ix.  495.) — 
When  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Spratt  was  surveying 
the  coast  of  Lycia,  he  and  the  late  Prof.  Edward 
Forbes  often  went  on  shore  to  search  for  antiquities. 
One  evening  the  Professor  returned  on  board  in  a 
peculiarly  thoughtful  mood  and,  when  called  on 
for  an  explanation,  stated  that  the  day’s  digging 
had  brought  to  light  an  inscription  in  the  ancient 
Greek  character  to  which  no  other  meaning  could 
be  attached  than,  “ Has  your  mother  sold  her 
mangle]”  Needless  to  say  that  Forbes  was  the 
dupe  of  a “ plant,”  out  of  which  the  Anacreontic 
ode  may  perhaps  have  arisen.  X.  P.  D. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5*’^  S.  x.  430.) — 

J/emoJs  o f Qtorye  the  Third. — In  the  February  number 
of  the  G entleinard s Magazine  for  1820  (p.  163),  under 
the  heading  “ Preparing  for  Publication,”  the  following 
note  appeared  : “ Memoirs  of  His  late  Majesty  George  the 
Third.  By  John  Brown,  Esq.,  author  of  The  Northern 
Courts,  &c.”  A similar  note  appeared  in  the  European 
Magazine  of  the  same  date.  Evan  Thomas. 

The  Voluntary  System,  by  a Churchman,  is,  I believe, 
by  the  late  S.  R.  Maitland,  D.D.  I have  read  a book 
with  a similar  or  almost  similar  title,  with  Dr.  Mait- 
land’s name  on  the  title-page.  The  date  of  this  edition 
was  1837.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5“‘  S.  x. 
369,  399.)— 

“ Neat,  but  not  gaudy,”  &c. 

I have  always  heard  this  saying  with  the  addition  of 
“as  the  devil  said  when  he  painted  his  tail  pea-green.” 
I fancied  that  it  might  have  arisen  at  a time  when  a 
certain  dandy  obtained  notoriety  from  wearing  a coat 
of  that  colour,  and  still  more  by  improper  flirtations 
with  a then  popular  actress.  I have  questioned  a con- 
temporary with,  and  one  who  frequently  met,  “ Pea-green 
Haines,”  and  he  tells  me  that  the  saying  in  extenso  was 
common  long  before  the  coat  made  its  appearance. 

ClABEY. 

(5'''  S.  X.  389,  419,  439.) 

“ Glissez,  mortels,”  &c. 

I refrained  from  answering  the  question  which 
appeared  (as  to  the  authorship  of  these  French  lines)  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  on  November  16,  as  I felt  sure  that  many 
replies  would  be  sent.  As  I now  find,  however,  that  the 
two  answers  already  sent  only  give  the  English  transla- 
tions of  the  French  lines  (to  one  of  which  the  name  of 
Dr.  Johnson  is  added  as  the  translator),  1 now  write  to 
say  that  the  French  lines  ending  with  “ Glissez,  mortels, 
n’appuyez  pas,”  and  which  have  been  already  quoted  at 
length  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  were  written  by  Pierre  Charles 
Roz,  and  they  occur  under  a print  by  Larniessin,  after 
a picture  by  Lancret,  of  persons  skating.  These  verses 
have,  however,  been  erroneously  assigned  to  Voltaire, 
and  that  by  many  French  writers  of  note.  This  subject 
has  been  fully  discussed  during  September  last  in  the 
World.  Lindis, 
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(511'  S.  X.  448.) 

“ Yataghan,  kandjar,  things  that  rend  and  rip,”  kc. 
These  lines  come  from  Browning’s  poem  A Forgive- 
ness in  the  Pacchiarotto  volume,  p.  149  (1876). 

Fama. 


iJdt^rcITiiucotiS. 

XOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ho. 

■Oxford:  its  Social  and  Intellectual  Life.  By  Algernon 
11.  JI.  Stedman,  B.A.  (Triibner  k Co.) 

On  the  whole,  IMr.  Stedman  has  succeeded  in  doing  what 
no  previous  writer  has  satisfactorily  accomplished — he 
has  put  forth  a fairly  accurate  and  consistent  account  of 
undergraduate  life  at  Oxford.  Avoiding  the  unrealities 
of  such  books  as  Tom  Brovin  at  Oxford,  Giiy  Livingstone, 
and  Godfrey  Davenant,  and  taking  quite  a different 
line  from  Pass  and  Class,  Mr.  Stedman  proceeds,  in  a 
homely  style,  to  show  the  undergraduate  what  to  do, 
from  the  time  he  matriculates  until  he  takes  his  degree. 
Passing  over  the  first  two  chapters,  on  the  constitution 
of  the  University,  and  a description  of  the  colleges, 
we  come  to  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
book,  the  chapter  on  expenses.  Mr.  Stedman  at  once 
cautions  his  readers  against  the  idea  that  an  Oxford 
career  is  cheap,  if  any  amount  of  comfort  is  desired,  and 
points  out  the  evil  result  of  believing  that  140Z.  per 
academical  year  (about  six  months)  is  an  adequate  allow- 
ance for  the  average  student.  Among  the  items  set  down, 
however,  we  find  nothing  allowed  for  a private  tutor, 
whose  assistance  is  practically  necessary  for  honour  men, 
and  involves  an  expenditure  of  at  least  lOh  a term.  The 
best  books  for  the  different  examinations  are  given,  and 
the  most  useful  editions  pointed  out.  The  “ youthful  don  ” 
and  the  “smug”  come  in  for  a share  of  censure,  but  not 
more,  perhaps,  than  most  people  will  think  they  deserve. 
As  Mr.  Stedman  has  gone  so  much  into  detail,  and  as  he 
has  derived  some  assistance  from  his  friends  iti  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  chapters  on  subjects  presumably  other  than 
his  own  particular  ones,  it  is  somewhat  to  be  wondered 
at  that  no  mention  is  made  of  medical  or  musical  degrees. 
If  IMr.  Stedman  happens  to  be  a musician,  he  may 
have  been  unwilling  to  treat  of  the  very  third-rate 
position  music  occupies  in  the  estimation  of  the  University 
authorities,  although  a step  in  the  right  direction  has 
been  recently  made,  by  requiring  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  to  pass  “ Smalls,’’  or  one  of  the 
Local  Examinations  accepted  as  an  equivalent,  previous 
to  offering  themselves  for  the  technical  examination  in 
music,  In  the  case  of  medicine,  however,  no  such  reason 
could  exist,  and  its  omission  is  probably  an  oversight. 

Cienealogical  Notes,  containing  the  Pedigree  of  the  Thomas 
Family  of  Maryland  and  of  the  connected  Families  of 
Sno'wden,  Buchle-y,  Lawrence,  Chew,  Ellicott,  Hopkins, 
Johnson,  PaUherJ'ord,  Fairfax,  Schieffdin,  Taylor,  and 
others.  Illustrated  by  A’iews  and  Coats  of  Arms.  By 
Lawrence  Buckley  Thomas.  (Baltimore,  Lawrence  B. 
Thomas.) 

In  this  edition  de  luxe  of  an  American  genealogy  we  have 
a fresh  example  of  the  strong  desire  so  widely  visible 
among  our  Transatlantic  cousins  to  obtain  and  set  on 
record  the  evidences  of  their  inheritance  of  the  blood  of 
the  old  country.  They  have  their  part  in  our  Shak- 
speare  and  our  Chaucer,  and  they  wish  to  show  that 
tliey  have  a part  also  in  the  knights  of  old,  whose 
“ swords  are  rust,”  but  whose  “ souls  are  with  the  saints, 
we  trust,”  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  trust 
requires  a somewhat  elastic  and  buoyant  faith  in  regard 
to  many  of  them.  Mr.  Thomas  has  produced  a work  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  by  reason  of  the  consider- 
;able  amount  of  historical  note  which  attaches  to  some  of 
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the  principal  families  of  whom  he  treats  as  allied  with 
his  main  subject.  But  we  could  wish  that  in  the  his- 
torical synopsis  which  he  prefixes  to  the  American  por- 
tion of  their  descent,  Mr.  Thomas  had  exhibited  a little 
more  of  that  critical  gift  which  is  so  much  required  by 
the  genealogist.  Sometimes  the  want  of  definiteness  of  ■ 
which  we  have  to  complain  may  arise  from  difficulty  of  | 
access  to  sufficient  data  for  forming  an  accurate  judg-  ( 
ment,  and  we  willingly  admit  the  existence  of  such  a 
difficulty  beyond  the  Atlantic.  But  we  are  of  opinion 
that  this  very  fact  should  lead  our  American  cousins  to  be 
the  more  cautious  in  their  statements  of  descent,  and  to 
give  as  much  of  fact  and  as  little  of  surmise  as  possible. 

In  the  case  of  the . Itutherford  family,  of  which  an  • 
account  is  given  at  p.  1-30,  we  have  to  remark  a curious  • 
omission  to  state  the  continuance  of  the  senior  line  of  ' 
the  Rutherfords  of  that  ilk  in  this  country,  the  American 
branch  being  the  descendants  of  a younger  brother  of 
Thomas,  who  carried  on  the  chief  litie.  With  regard  to 
Mr,  Thomas’s  science  of  blazon,  we  must  say  that  we 
doubt  extremely  the  cpiartered  coat  of  Lawrence  and 
Washington  asserted  to  have  been  borne  by  John  Law-  > 
rence,  1283-1301,  and  for  the  existence  of  which  no  ' 
authority  is  given.  IMr.  Seton,  in  alluding  to  the  English 
practice  of  quartering  {Scottish  Heraldry,  p.  202),  says 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  royal  quartering  of  | 
Castile  and  Leon,  the  earliest  English  example  is  of  \ 
A.D.  1322.  Dallaway  says  the  shield  of  “ John  Hastyngs, 
Earl  of  Pembroke  ” (fourth  Lord  Hastings,  1313-2.5), 
offers  “ the  first  example  as  adopted  by  a subject,”  while 
Boutell  gives  the  palm  to  Symon  de  Montagu,  1308-11.  i 
Perhaps  Mr.  Thomas  may  be  able  to  give  us  fuller  infor- 
mation as  to  his  authorities,  should  he  bring  out  a second  | 
edition  of  his  interesting  monograph. 


j2iitIcE£i  to  CarreSpciuliEutsi. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

A Constant  Reader  op  the  last  Twenty  Years.— 
The  Trocadero,  one  of  the  fortifications  near  Cadiz, 
captured  by  the  French  army  of  occupation  in  Spain 
under  Due  d’Angouleme,  1823. 

Enquirer. — In  Mr.  Thoms’s  Human  Longevity ; he 
bases  his  account  on  that  given  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols  in 
DvMin  Revieio,  vol.  li.  p.  51  et  seq. 

S.— Our  correspondent  is  extremely  obliged  to  you  for 
the  lines. 

J.  B.  T.  (“Consistency,  thou  art  a jewel  ”). — See  S. 
ix.  480. 

Rivista  Buropea.— Will  send  ours  in  exchange  for 
yours  of  same  period.  ^ 

C.  S.  J.— We  have  sent  your  letter  and  enclosure  to 
Mr.  Gohsib, 

Errata. — P.  445,  col.  1,  1.  20,  for  “Cain"  read  Cam.  ^ 
“Terrible  he  rode  alone”  {ante,  p.  478),  the  author’s  i 
initials  are  J.  S.  M.— The  writer  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and 
Archaeological  Society  {ante,  p.  459)  was  Mr.  R.  S.  Fer-  I 
guson,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  , 

NOTICE.  ! 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries  ’ ’’—Advertisements  and  j 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20  I 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.G.  I 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com-  ' 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  wo  can  make  no  exception. 
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